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POEMS  WRITTEN  IN  YOUTH. 

Of  the  Poems  in  this  class,  "Th«  EvsNiiro  Walk  ■*  «nd '^  DttCKimvs  SkstchM'* 
<Mre  first  ptiUisliad  ia  1^93.  They  are  reprinted  with  some  alterations  that  were  chiefly  made 
▼ery  soon  after  their  publioatioa. 

•  t*  •  •  •  •  •  • 

This  noticei  which  was  written  some  time  ago,  scarcely  applies  to  the  Poem,  "  Descriptivs 
Sketches,**  as  it  now  sunds.    The  corrections,  though  numerous,  are  not,  however,  such  as  to 
prevent  its  retaining  with  propriety  a  place  in  the  class  ol  Juvenile  Pieces. 
1836. 

Is  cropping  audibly  his  later  meal : 

Dsrk  is  the  ground;  a  slumber  seems  to 

steal 
O'er  vale,  and  mountain,  and  the  starless 

sky. 
Now,  in  this  blank  of  things,  a  harmony. 
Home-felt,  and  home-created,  comes  to  heal 
That  grief  for  which  the  ser^ses  still  &upp)y 
Fresh  food ;  for  only  then,  when  memory 
Is  hushed,  am  I  at  rest.    My  Friendf !  re- 
strain 
Those  busy  cares  that  would  aJlay  my  pain ; 
Oh  1  leave  me  to  myself,  nor  let  me  feel 
The  officious  touch  that  makes  me  droop 
again. 


EXTRACT 

FROM  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  A  POEM,  COM- 

?OSBD    IN    ANTICIPATION    OP 

liEAVING  SCHOOL. 

t>EAit  native  regions,  I  foreteH, 
From  what  I  feel  at  this  fareweH, 
That,  wheresoever  my  steps  may  ten4t 
And  whensoe'er  my  course  shall  end, 
If  m  that  hour  a  single  tie 
Survive  of  local  sympathy. 
My  soul  will  cast  the  backward  view, 
The  longing  look  alone  on  you. 

Thus,  while  the  Sun  sinks  down  to  rest 
Far  in  .the  regions  of  the  west^ 
Though  to  the  vale  bo  parting  beam 
Be  gMTCQ,  not  one  mciporial  gleam, 
A  lingering  light  he  fondly  throws 
On  tfae  4k*r  JMlto  whfre  fint  he  rosf. 
1786. 


II. 

WRITTBN  IM  VUtV  BAKXJT  YOUTH. 

Calm  is  aR  nature  as  a  resting  wheel. 
The  kine  are  couched  upon  the  dewy  grass ; 
Ahe  Uqc&o  ^1%  «9ea  ^imly  9S I  pass, 


III* 
AN  EVENING  WALK. 

ADDRESSED  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

General  Sketch  of  the  Lakes — Author's  re- 
gret of  hiB  Youth  which  was  passed 
amongst  them  —  Short  description  of 
Noon  —  Cascade  —  Noon-tide  Retreat  ->- 
Precipice  and  sloping  Lights — Face  of 
Nature  as  the  Sun  declines^Mountaia- 
farm,  and  the  Cock — Slate^iuarry— Sun- 
sets-Superstition   of    the  Country  co»- 

/  oected  with  tl^t  m/OfoentrT-Swaos^-Ff- 
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male  Beggar — Twilight-sounds — Western 
Lights — Spirits  —  Night —  Moonlight  — 
Hope — Night-sounds — Conclusion. 

Far  from  my  dearest  Friend,  'tis  jnioe  to 

rove  *, 

Through  bare  gray  dell,  high  wood,  and 

pastoral  cove ; 
Where  Derwent  rests,  and  listens  to  the 

roar 
That  stuns  the  tremulous  cliffs  of  high  Lin- 

dore; 
Wheie  peace  to  Grasmere's  lonely  island 

leads. 
To  willowy   hedge-rows,  and   to   emerald 

meads; 
Leads  to  her  bridge,  rude  church,  and  cot- 

tagedgiounds, 
'Her  rocky  sheepwalks,  and  her  woodland 

bounds; 
Where,  undisturbed  by  winds,  Winander 

sleeps 
'Mid    clustering  isles,  and  holly-sprinkled 

steeps ; 
Where  twilight  glens  endear  my  Esthwaite's 

shore, 
And  memory  of  departed  pleasures,  more. 

Fair  scenes,  crewhile,  I  taught,  a  happy 
child, 
The  echoes  of  your  rocks  my  carols  wild : 
The  spirit  sought  not  then,  in  cherished 

sadness, 
A  cloudy  substitute  for  failing  gladness. 
In  youth's  keen  eye  the  livelong  day  was 

bright, 
The  sun  at  morning,  and  the  stars  at  night. 
Alike,  when  first  the  bittern's  hollow  bill 
Was  heard,  or  woodcocks  roamed  the  moon- 
light hill. 

In  thoughtless  gayety  I  coursed  the  plain. 
And  hope  itself  was  all  I  knew  of  pain  ; 
For  then,  the  inexperienced  heart  would 

beat 
At  times,  while  young  Content  forsook  her 

seat. 
And    wild    Impatience,  pointing    upward, 

showed. 
Through  passes  yet  unreached,  a  brighter 

road. 
Alas  I  the  idle  tale  of  man  is  found 
Depicted  in  the  dial's  moral  round  ; 
Hope  with  reflection  blends  her  social  rays 
To  gild  the  total  tablet  of  his  days ; 
Yet  still,  the  sport  of  some  malignant  power, 
He  knows  but  from  its  shade  the  present 

hour* 


But  why,  ungrateful,  dwell  on  idle  pain  ? 
To  show  what  pleasures  yet  to  me  remain, 
Say,  will  my  Friend,  with  unreluctant  ear, 
The  histoxy  of  a  poet's  evening  hear? 

When,  in  the  south,  the  wan  noon,  brood- 
ing still. 
Breathed  a  pale  steam  around  the  glaring 

And  shsides  of  deep-embattled  «Jouds  were 

seen. 
Spotting  the  northern  cliffs  with  lights  be- 
tween ; 
When  crowding  cattle,  checked  by  rails  that 

make 
A  fence  far  stretched  into  the  shallow  lake, 
Lashed  the  cool  water  with  their  restless 

tails. 
Or  from  high  points  of  rock  looked  out  ior 

fanning  gales ; 
When  school-boys    stretched  their  length 

upon  the  green ; 
And  round  the  broad-spread  oak,  a  glim- 
mering scene, 
In  the  rough  fern-clad  park  the  herded  deer 
Shook  the  still-twinkling  tail  and  glancing 

ear; 
When    horses    in    the    sunburnt   intake* 

stood. 
And  vainly  eyed  below  the  tempting  flood. 
Or  tracked  the  passenger,  in  mute  distress. 
With  forward  neck    the    closing    gate  to 

press — 
Then,  while  I  wandered  where  the  huddling 

rill 
Brightens    with    water-breaks    the   hollow 

ghylH 
As  by  enchantment,  an  obscure  retreat 
Opened  at  once,  and  stayed  my  devious  feet 
While  thick  above  the    rill  the    branches 

close^ 
In  rockV  basin  its  wild  waves  repose. 
Inverted  shrubs,  and  moss  of  gloomy  green. 
Cling  from  the  rocks,  with  pale  wood-weeds 

between ; 
And  its  own  twilight  softens  the  whole 

scene. 
Save  where  aloft  the  subtle  sunbeams  shine 
On  withered  briars  that  o'er  the  crags  re- 
cline ; 


*  The  word  intake  is  local,  and  signifies  a 
mountain^nclosure. 

t  Ghyll  is  also,  I  believe,  a  term  confined  to 
this  country :  ghyll,  and  dingle,  have  the  same 
meaning* 
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Save  where,  with  sparkling  foam,  a  small 

cascade 
Illumines,  from  within,  the  leafy  shade ; 
Beyond,  along  the  vista  of  the  brook, 
Where  antique  roots  its  bustling    course 

overlook. 
The  eye  reposes  on  a  secret  bridge 
Half  nay,  half  shagged  with  ivy  to  its 

ridge ; 
There,  bending  o*er  the  stream,  the  listless 

swain 
Lingers  behind  his  disappearing  wain. 
—Did  Sabine  grace  adorn  my  hving  line, 
Blandusia's  praise,  wild  stream,  should  yield 

to  thine  I 
Never  shall  ruthless  minister  of  deatli 
'Mid  thy  soft  glooms  the  glittering  steel  un- 

sheath ; 
No  goblets  shall,  for  thee,  be  crowned  with 

flowers, 
No  kid  with  piteous  outcry  thrill  thy  bowers ; 
The  mystic  shapes  that  by  thy  margin  rove 
A  more  benignant  sacrifice  approve — 
A  mind,  that,  in  a  calm  angelic  mood 
Of  happy  wisdom,  meditating  good, 
Beholds,  of  all  from  her  high  powers  re- 
quired, 
Much  done,  and  much  designed,  and  more 

desired, — 
Harmonious  thoughts,  a  soul  by  truth  re- 
fined, 
Entire  affection  for  all  human  kind. 

Dear     Brook,    farewell  I      To-morrow's 

noon  again 
Shalt  hide  me,  wooing  long  thy  wildwood 

strain ; 
But  now  the  sun  has  gained  his  western 

road, 
And  eve's    mild   hour   invites    my  steps 

abroad. 

While,  near  the  midway  cliff,  the  silvered 

kite 
In  many  a  whistling  circle  wheels  her  flight ; 
Slant  watery  lights,  from  parting  clouds, 

apace 
Travel  along  the  precipice's  base ; 
Cheering  its  naked  waste  of  scattered  stone. 
By  lichens  gray,  and  scanty  moss,  o'ergrown ; 
Where  scarce  the  foxglove  peeps,  or  thistle's 

beard; 
And  restless  ttone^hat,  all  day  long,  is 

heard. 

How  pleasant,  as  the  sun  declines,  to  view 
The  spacicNis  landscape  change  in  form  and 
huel 


Here,  vanish,  as  hi  mist,  before  a  flood 
Of  bright  obscurity,  hill,  lawn,  and  wood ; 
There,  objects,  by  the  searching  beams  be- 
trayed, 
Come  forth,  and  here  retire  in  purple  shade ; ' 
Even  the  white  stems  of  birch,  the  cottage 

white, 
Soften  their  glare  before  the  mellow  light ; 
The  skiffs,  at  anchor  where  with  umbrage 

wide 
Yon  chestnuts  half  the  latticed  boat-house 

hide, 
Shed  from  their  sides,  that  face  the  tun's 

slant  beam. 
Strong  flakes  ot  radiance  on  the  tremulous 

stream; 
Raised  by  yon  travelling  flock,  a  dusty  cloud 
Mounts  from  the  road,  and  spreads  itsmoving 

shroud ;  [fire. 

The  shepherd,  all   involved  in  wreaths  ot 
Now  shows  a  shadowy  speck,  and  now  is 

lost  entire. 

Into  a  gradual  calm  the  breezes  smk, 
A  blue  rim  borders  all  the  lake's  still  brink  \ 
There  doth  the  twinkling  aspen's  foliage 

sleep. 
And  insects  clothe,  like  dust,  the  glassy 

deep : 
And  now,  on  every  side,  the  surface  breaks 
Into  blue   spots,  and   slowly  lengthening 

streaks ; 
Here,  plots  of  sparkling  water  tremble  bright 
With  thousand  thousand  twinkhng  points  of 

light; 
There,  waves  that,  hardly  weltering,  die 

away, 
Tip  their  smooth  ridges  with  a  softer  ray ; 
And  now  the  whole  wide  lake  in  de^  repose 
Is  hushed,  and  like  a  burnished  mirror  glows, 
Save  where,  along  the  shady  western  marge, 
Coasts,  with  industrious  oar,  the  charcoal 

barge. 
Their  panniered  train  a  group  of  potters 

goad. 
Winding!  from  side  to  side  up  the  deep  road ; 
The  peasant,  from  yon  cliff  of  fearful  edge 
Shot,  down  the  headlong  path  darts  with  his 

sledge ; 
Bright  beams  the   lonely   mountain-horse 

illume 
Feedmg  'mid  purple  heath,  "  green  rings,'* 

and  broom ; 
While  the  sharp  slope  the  slackened  team 

confounds, 
Downward  the  ponderous  timber-wain  re- 
sounds; 


POMnn  wi^rTTE^m  ycvtv. 


In  foAif  bfcAkirttie  rilt,  with  mttry  totk%, 

Daslwd  &w  tii«  ro»gh  rock,  bgiitly  tea|}9 
•long; 

From  lonesome  chapel  at  the  moonttun's 
foet, 

ThMe  hMMbte  tells  tbdr  nistic  chiais  re- 
peat; 

Sottiids  frdm  Iht  «v«tetHfidft  <he  hamoaered 
httt; 

And  blasted  quarry  thunders,  heard  remote  1 

Even  here,  amid  the  sweep  of  endless 
woods. 
Blue  pomp  of  lakes,  high  clifis,  and  filling 


Not  undclightful  are  the  simplest  charms, 
Fotmd  by  (ike  gitesy  door  of  mouRtain-iarms, 

Sweetly  ferocious,  round  his  native  walks, 

Pride  of  his  sistarwwtves,  the  monarch  stalks ; 

Spur-clad  his  nervoiu  feet,  and  firm  his 
tread; 

A  crest  of  purple  tops  the  warrior's  head. 

Bright  spafks  tris  black  and  rolling  eye-ball 
hurls 

Afar,  his  tail  he  closes  and  unfuils ; 

On  tiptoe  reared,  be  strains  hb  cSarion 
throat. 

Threatened  by  faintly-answering  farms  re- 
mot*: 

Again  with  Ms  shrifl  toiM  the  motmtaiii 
rings, 

Wh9e,  napped  w^thodnsdodS  pride,  resoond 
hii  'Wings  1 

'WlfeiM,  lirtktftf  WfCh  ftMelU!  birch,  the 

sombrous  pine 
And  yefw-trae  o'«r1he  stiMef  rocks  recrme; 
I  love  to  mark  the  quarry's  moving  trains, 
2>wa£f   pamtiered   steeds,   and   'men,  and 

ntuHero'iiS  'WAins : 
How  busy  all  the  enomidtis  \Am  within, 
While  Echo  dallies  with  its  various  difi  1 
Some  {hear  you  not  thefv  chisels'  clinking 

sound  ?) 
ToU,  smaH  as  pigntfies  bi  thegtilf  profound : 
Some,  dim  between  the  lofty  cliffs  descried, 
O'erw^k  tbo  flleador  plank  Irom  side  to 

side: 
Theae,  bjr  tbe  ftale^iMtf  racks  ihat  ceaadeas 


Injury 
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hanfiifg,  work  aad  sinf;. 


Just  where  a  cloud  above  the  raountak 
rears 
An  edge  of  flaynt,  the  broadeaii^  sua  a{^ 
pears: 


A  ktag  bine  bar  itaali^  exH  divMitt, 

And  breaks  the  spreading  of  its  gokkeft  tides : 

And  now  that  orb  has  toached  the  purple 

steep 
Whose  softened  insge  peaetrates  the  deep* 
'Cross  the  calm  lake's  blue  shades  tiM  cliffs 

aspire, 
With  towers  and  woods,  a  '*  prospect  all  ott 

fire:" 
While  coirfis  aad  sestet  halkms,  tfarougb  i 

ray 
Of  fainter  gold,  a  pufde  gldam  betray. 
Each  slip  of  lawa  the  brokea  rocks  between 
Shinee  in  ike  light  with  »ere  thaa  eartbfy 

green: 
Deep   ydlow  beams  the   adatterad  stems 

illume, 
Far  in  the  level  forest's  central  gloom  s 
Waving  his  hat,  the  shepherd,  from  theval^ 
Directs  his  winding  dog  the  cliffs  to  scale, — 
The  dc^,  loud  barking,  'mid  the  glitteririg 

rocks, 
Hunts,  where  his  master  points,  the  inter^ 

cepted  flocks. 
Where  oaks  o'erhang  the  road  the  radianes 

shoots 
On  tawny  eartli,  wild  weeds,  aad  twisted 

roots; 
The  druid-stones  a  brightened  ring  unfold ; 
And  all  the  babbling  bnxikB  an  liquid  ^old  { 
Sunk  to  a  curve,  the  day-star  lessens  still, 
Gives  one  brigfadk  glaace.  and  drans  behind 

the  hilL* 

In  these  secluded  vales,  if  village  lame. 

Confirmed  by  hoary  hain,  belief  may  claim ; 

When  up  the  hills,  as  now,  retired  the  light, 

Straags  apparitions  mocked  the  shepherd's 

sight. 

The  form  appears  of  one  that  spurs  his 

steed 
Midway  along  (he  hill  with  Aespemte  spttd ; 
Unhurt  piu^ues  his  lengthened  flight,  while 

all 
Attend,  at  every  lAreArh,  his  headlong  fialL 
Anon,  appears  a  brave,  a  gorgeous  straw 
Of  horsemen-shadows  moving  to  and  fro ; 
At  intervals  imperial  banners  stream, 
And  now  tk\t  van  reflects  the  sohr  beam ; 
The  r-ear  through  bren  brown  betnqrs  asaUen 

gleam.  (below. 

While  silent  fttands  the  ndatimg  ciowii 
Silent  the  visionary  warriors  go. 
Winding  in  ordered  pomp  their  upward  way 
Tin  the  bet  banner  of  the  long  array 


Trom  Tliomsoa. 
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Has  (£sappe(u«dl,  and  evety  trace  is  fled 
Of  splendofT-'^ave  the  bncon's  ^>iry  kead 
Tipt  with  eve's  latest  gleam  of  burning  red. 

Now,  wtule  the  solemn  evening  ^dows 

sail, 
On  slow!y-waving  phiions,  down  the  vate  j 
And,  fronting  the  bright  west,  yon  oak  en- 

twme9 
Its  darkening  boughs  and  leavies,!^  stnonger 

lines; 
'Tis  pleasant  near  tiiie  tranquil  lake  ^o  stray 
Where,  win^ding  on  ^ong  some  secrf  t  bay, 
The  swan  yi^it^  bis  d)$»t,jind  backward 

His  oe<£,  a  varying  m^  hatwaen  iMs  tow- 
ering wings  ; 
The  eye  that  marks  the  gliding  (feature  sees 
How  graccifid  pride  can  be,  m^  bpw  maj/es- 

tic,  ease. 
While  tender  cares  and  nrild  domestic  loves 
With  furtive  watch  pursuje  her  as  she  moves, 
The  female  with  a  meeker  charm  succeeds, 
And  her  brown  little-ones  around  her  leads, 
KibUing  the  water  lilies  as  they  pass, 
Or  playing  wanton  with  the  floating  grass. 
She,  in  a  mother's  care,  her  beaaty's  piide 
Forgetting,  calls  the  wearied  to  her  side ; 
AHemateiy  they  mount  her  bac^,  and  rest 
Close  by  lier   aoantling  livings'  enbracas 
prest. 

l^ng  9I»T  tbfiy  ^of^  jH^on   tbU  flood 

serene; 
Theirs  be  tlics«  hofans  uofenxidiBin,  still,  and 

green, 
Where  lesifyafaadss  fence  off  the  blustering 

gale. 
And  farea«hn  in  ipeace  1^  IHy  «^  the  vatle  t 
Yon  isle,  which  feels  not  even  the  milk- 

maid's^eet, 
Yet  bears  her  song,  "  by  distance  inadff  more 

sweet,*!* 
Yen  isle  coiiceals  their  home,  their  hiii-jyuke 

bowery 
Green  water-rushes  overspread  the  floor? 
Long  grass  and  willows  form  Ihe  woven 

And  swings  above  the  roof  the  poplar  tall. 
Th^ce  issuing  often  wi^  unwieldy  staHc, 
They  crush   with  broad  black   feet  their 

flowery  walk  \ 
Or,  from  the  neighboring  wafter,  hear   at 

mom 
The  hDond,tfae  *faorse'i  traid,  «ad  ineHow 

bom| 


iwielise   their  strpmWMKk*  in  chai^ul 

rings, 
Retted  wanUvly  hfXmum  Ibcir   sUppfTT 

win^s, 
Or,  starting  v^  with  nous  snd  rude  delj^ftt. 
Force  half  upon  the  wave  their  cumbrous 

flight. 

Fair  jiwaB  I  by  att  a  0M»tW;3  ]oyf  s^ 

ressed, 
Haply  soBif  wi^tcU  \m  ^n»4»  9nd  caM 

thee  blessed ; 
When  with  b«r  infanjts,  from  sc»ae  sbadj 

seat 
By  the  lake's  edge,  sIm  resfr-^-to  face  the 

nooiHide  heat ; 
Or  taught  their  linafcs  along  the  dusty  roai 
A  few  short  steps  to  totter  with  their  load. 

I  see,  her  nbw,  denied  to  lay  her  h^. 
On  cof d  blue  nif^s,  in  hMjt  «r  stiaw-bMali^ 

shed,  "^^v 

Turn  to  a  silent  smile  their  sleepy  cry, 
By  poiniing  to  the  gliding  moon  on  high. 
— When  low-hung  clouds  each  star  qI  sum- 
mer hide, 
And  AreLsBS  aie  the  >ttlkys  far  and  wkle, 
Where  the  brook  brawls  along  thfi  public 

i:oad 
Dark  with  ha^haunted   aiihts  slFftphiiif 

broad. 
Oft  has  she  taaglrt  them  on  her  lap  tp  lay 
The  shining  ^pwworm;   or,  in  hee^ii^S* 

play, 

Toss  it  from  hand  to  hand,  disquietc^d; 
While  others,  svot  unseen,  are  free  to  shed 
Green  unmolested  light  upon  their  mossy 
hecL 

Oh  I  when  tbe  s^ty  sbpw«rs  bcr  paih 

assail, 
And  like  a  tonrent  jqoam  the  h^adstr^K 

gale; 
No  more  her  breath  can  .thaw  th«^  £nge9 

cold, 
Their  frozen  arms  her  neck  no  more  c^ 

fold; 
Weak  roof  a  cowering  form  twp  babes  to 

AijBld, 
And  faint  the  tire  a  dying  heart  can  yield ! 
Press  the  sad  kass,foad another !  vainly  fears 
Thy  flooded  cheek  to  wet  them  with  its 

Uars; 
No  tears  can  chill  them,  and  no  )90som 


Thy  breast   their   death-bed,  colfis^  la 
thipa  «wn>  I 


tfO 
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Sweet  are  the  sounds  that  mingle  from 

afar, 
Heard  by  calm  bdces,  as  peeps  the  folding 

star. 
Where  the  duck  dabbles  'mid  the  rustling 

«edgc, 
And  feeding  pike  starts  from  the  water's 

edge, 
Or  tlie  swan  stirs  the  reeds,  his  neck  and 

bill 
Wettings,  that  drip  upon  th^  water  still ; 
And  heron,  as  resounds  the  trodden  shore, 
Shoots  upward,  darting  his  long  neck  before. 

Now,  with  religious  awe,  the  farewell  light 
Blends  with  the  solemn  coloring  of  night ; 
'Mid  groves  of  clouds  that  crest  tlie  moun- 
tain's brow, 
And  round  the  west's  proud  lodge  their 

shadows  throw. 
Like  Una  shining  on  her  gloomy  way. 
The    half-seen    form   of    Twilight   roams 

astray ; 
Shedding,  through  paly  loop-holes  mild  and 

small. 
Gleams  that  upon  the  lake's  still  bosom  fall ; 
Soft  o'er  the  surface  creep  th^  lustres 

pile 
Tracking  the  motions  of  the  fitful  gale. 
With  restless  interchange  at  once  the  bright 
Wins  on  the  shade,  the  shade  upon  the  light. 
No  favored  eye  was  e'er  allowed  to  gaze 
On  lovelier  spectacle  in  fairy  days; 
When  gentle  Spirits  urged  a  sportive  chase. 
Brushing  with  lucid  wands  the  water's  face ; 
While  music,  stealing  round  the  glimmering 

deeps. 
Charmed  the  tall  circle  of  the  enchanted 

steeps. 
—The  lights  are  vanished  from  the  watery 

plains : 
No  wreck  of  all  the  pageantry  remams. 
Unheeded  night  has  overcome  the  vales : 
On  the  dark  earth  the  wearied  vision  fails; 
The  latest  lingerer  of  the  forest  train, 
The  lone  black  fir,  forsakes  the  faded  plain ; 
Last  evening  sight,  the  cottage  smoke,  no 

more. 
Lost  in  the  thickened  darkness,  glinuners 

hoar; 
And,  towering  from  the  sullen  dark-brown 

mere. 
Like  a  black  wall,  the  mountain-steeps  ap- 
pear. 
—Now  o'er  the  soothed  accordant  heart  we 

feel 
A  sympathetic  twilight  slowly  atea]» 


And  ever,  as  we  fondly  muse,  we  find 
The  soft  gloom  deepening  on  the  tranquil 


Stay !  pensive,  sadly-pleasing  visions,  stay  I 
Ah  nol  as  fades  the  vale,  they  fade  away  ; 
Yet  still  the  tender,  vacant  gloom  remains ; 
Still  the  cold  cheek  its  shuddering  tear  re- 
tains. 

The  bird,  who  ceased,  with  fading  lightt 

to  thread 
Silent  the  hedge  or  streamy  rivulet's  bed. 
From  his  gray  reappearmg  tower  shall  soon 
Salute  with  gladsome  note  the  rising  moon. 
While  with  a  hoary  light  she  frosts  the 

ground. 
And  pours  a  deeper  blue  to  other's  bound ; 
Pleased,  as  she  moves,  her  pomp  of  clouds 

to  fold 
In  robes  of  azure,  fleecy-white,  and  gold. 

Above  yon  eastern  hill,  where  darkness 
broods 

O'er  all  its  vanished  dells,  and  lawns,  and 
woods; 

Where  but  a  mass  of  shade  the  sight  can 
trace. 

Even  now  she  shows,  half-veiled,  her  lovely 
face: 

Across  the  gloomy  valley  flings  her  light. 

Far  to  the  western  slopes  with  hamlets 
white ; 

And  gives,  where  woods  the  checkered  up- 
land strew. 

To  the  green  com  of  sunomer,  autumn's  hue. 

Thus  Hope,  first  pouring  from  her  blessed 

horn 
Her  dawn,  far  lovelier  than  the  moon's  own 

mom, 
'Till   higher  mounted,  strives  in  vain  to 

cheer 
The    weary    hills,  impervious,  blackening 

near ;  [while 

Yet  does  she  still,  undaunted,  throw  the 
On  darling  spots  remote  her  tempting  smile. 

Even  now  she  decks  for  me  a  distant 

scene, 
(For  dark  and  broad  the  gulf  of  time  be* 

tween) 
Gildine  that  cottage  with  her  fondest  ray, 
(Sole  bourn,  sole  wish,  sole  object  of  my 

way; 
How  fair  its  lawns  and  sheltering  woods  ap* 

pearl 
How  sweet  its  streamlet  murmurs  in  mino 

earl) 
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Where  we,  my  Friend,  to  happy  days  shall 

rise, 
'Till  our  small  share  of  hardly-paining  sighs 
(For  sighs  will  ever  trouble  human  breath) 
Creep  hushed  into  the   tranquil  breast  of 

death. 

But  now  the  clear  bright  Moon  her  zenith 
gains, 
And,  rimy  without  speck,  extend  the  plains : 
The  deepest  deft  the  mountain's  front  dis- 
plays [rays ; 
Scarce  hides  a  shadow  from  her  searching 
From  the  dark-blue  faint  silvery  threads 

divide 
The  hills,  while  gleams  below  the  azure  tide ; 
Time  softly  treads;  throughout  the  land- 
scape breathes 
A  peace  enlivened,  not  disturbed,  by  wreaths 
Of  charcoal-smoke,  that  o'er  the  fallen  wood 
Steal  down  the  hill,  and  spread  along  the 
flood. 

The  song  of  mountain-streams,  unheard 
by  day,  [way. 

Now  hardly  heard,  beguiles  my  homeward 
Air  listens,  like  the  sleeping  water,  still, 
To  catch  the  spiritual  music  of  the  hill, 
Broke  only  by  the  slow  cbck  tolling  deep. 
Or  shout  that  wakes  the  ferry-man  from 

sleep, 
The  echoed  hoof  jiearing  the  distant  shore, 
The  boat's  first  motion — made  with  dashing 

.    oar; 
Sound  of  closed  gate,  across  the  water  borne, 
Hurrying  the  timid  hare  through  rustling 

corn; 
The  sportive  outcry  of  the  mocking  owl ; 
And  at  long  intervals  the  mill-dog's  howl ; 
The  distant  forge's  swinging  thump  pro- 
found ; 
Or  yell,  in  the  deep  woods,  of  lonely  hound. 
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LINES 

WRITTEN  WHILE  SAILING  IN  A  BOAT  AT 
EVENINC7. 

How  richly  glows  the  water's  breast 
Before  us,  tinged  with  evening  hues, 
While,  facing  thus  the  crimson  west. 
The  boat  her  silent  course  pursues  \ 
And  see  how  dark  the  backward  stream  I 
A  little  moment  past  so  smiling  I 
And  still,  perhaps,  with  faithless  gleam, 
borne  other  loiterers  beguiling. 


Such  views  the  youthful  Bard  allure; 
But,  heedless  of  the  following  gloom, 
He  deems  their  colors  shall  endure 
Till  peace  go  with  him  to  the  tomb. 
— And  let  him  nurse  his  fond  deceit. 
And  what  if  he  must  die  in  sorrow  I 
Who  would  not  cherish  dreams  so  sweet. 
Though  grief  and  pain  may  come  to-mor- 
row? 
1789. 

V. 

REMEMBRANCE  OF  COLLINS. 

COMPOSED   UPON   THE  THAMES  NEAR 
RICHMOND. 

Glide  gently,  thus  forever  glide, 

O  Thames     that  other  barcb  may  see 

As  lovely  visions  by  thy  side 

As  now,  fair  river  1  come  to  me. 

O  glide,  fair  stream  I  forever  so, 

Thy  quiet  soul  on  all  bestowing, 

Till  all  our  minds  forever  flow 

As  thy  deep  waters  now  are  flowing. 

Vain  thought  I — Yet  be  as  now  thou  art, 
That  in  thy  waters  may  be  seen 
The  image  of  a  poet's  heart. 
How  bright,  how  solemn,  how  serene  t 
Such  as  did  once  the  Poet  bless. 
Who  murmuring  here  a  later  *  ditty, 
Could  find  no  refuge  from  distress 
But  in  the  milder  grief  of  pity. 

Now  let  us,  as  we  float  alon?:, 
For  him  suspend  the  dashing  oar ; 
And  pray  that  never  child  of  song 
May  know  that  Poet's  sorrows  more. 
How  calm  !  how  still !  the  only  sound, 
The  drippin?  of  the  oar  suspended ! 
— The  evenins:  darkness  gathers  rouud 
By  virtue's  holiest  Powers  attended 
1789. 


DESCRIPTIVE  SKETCHES 

TAKEN   DURING  A   PEDESTRIAN  TOUR 
AMONG  THE  ALPS. 

TO  THE   REV     ROBERT  JONES, 

FELLOW  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  CAIf- 

BRIDGE. 

Dear  Sir, — However  desirous  T  might 
have  been  of  giving  you  proofs  of  the  high 

*  Coliina's  Ode  on  the  death  of  Thomsob 
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place  yoti  hold  in  my  esteem,  I  sboiUd  have 
been  cautiotts  of  wounding  your  delicacy  by 
thus  publicly  addressing  you,  had  not  the 
circumstance  of  our  having  been  companions 
among  the  Alps  seemed  to  give  this  dedica- 
tion a  propriety  sufficient  to  do  away  any 
scruples  which  your  modesty  might  other- 
frise  have  80gget»ted» 

In  inscribing  this  little  work  to  you,  I  con- 
sult my  heart.  You  know  well  how  great  is 
the  difference  between  two  companions  loll- 
ing in  a  post-chaise,  and  two  tavellers  plod- 
ding slowly  along  the  road,  aide  by  side, 
each  with  his  little  knapsack  of  necessaries 
upon  his  shoulders.  How  much  more  of 
heart  between  the  two  latter  1 

I  am  happy  in  being  conscious,  that  I 
shali  have  one  reader  who  will  approach  the 
conclusion  of  these  few  jpages  with  regret. 
You  they  must  certainly  interest,  in  remind- 
ing you  of  moments  to  which  you  can  hardly 
look  back  without  a  pleasure  not  the  less 
dear  from  a  shade  dL  melancholy.  You  will 
meet  with  few  images  without  recollecting 
the  spot  where  we  observed  them  together ; 
consequently,  whatever  is  feeble  in  my  de- 
sign, or  spiritless  in  my  coloring,  will  be 
an)pl^  supplied  by  your  own  memory. 

With  stiu  greater  propriety  1  might  have 
Inscribed  to  you  at  description  of  some  of 
the  features  of  your  native  mountains, 
through  which  we  have  wandered  together, 
in  the  same  manner,  with  so  much  pleasure. 
But  the  sea-sunsets,  which  give  such  splen- 
dor to  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  Snowdon,  the 
chair  of  Idris,  the  quiet  village  of  Bethge- 
lert,  Menai  and  her  Druids,  the  Alpine 
steeps  of  the  Conway,  and  the  still  more  in- 
teresting windings  of  the  wizard  stream  of 
the  Dee,  remain  yet  untouched.  Apprehen- 
sive that  mv  pencil  may  never  be  exercised 
on  these  subjects,  I  cannot  let  slip  this  op- 
portunity  of  thus  publicly  assuring  you  with 
now  much  affection  and  esteem 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

W.  Wordsworth. 

Happiness  (if  she  had  heen  to  bf  found  on 
(jirth)  among  the  charnis  of  Natwro^ 

.    Pleasures  of  the  pedestrian  Traveller— 

1  Author  crosses  France  to  the  Alps — Pres- 
ent state  of  the   Grande    Chartreuse— 

^  Lak6  of  Como — Time,  Sunset— Same 
l^oene,  Twilight— Si^m  ^cene,  Moroing ; 


its  vo^f>tiiOMB  Character ;  Qld  man  «a4 
forest-cottage  music — River  Tusa — Via 
Mala  and  Orison  Gipsy—  SckcUenen-thad 
— Lake  of  Uri — Stormy  sunset — ^Chapel 
of  William  Tell— Force  of  k)cal  cmotioa 
— Chamois-chaser — View  of  the  higher 
Alps — Manner  of  life  of  a  Swiss  moun- 
taineer, interspersed  with  views  of  the 
hizher  Alps — Golden  age  of  t))c  Alps- 
Lite  aAd  views  cantmued— Raaz  des 
Vaches,  famous  Swiss  Air-— Abbey  of 
Einsiedlen  and  its  pilgrims — Valley  of 
Chamouny — Mont  Blanc — Slavery  of 
Savoy — Influence  of  liberty  on  cottage 
happiness — France — Wish  for  the  Extir^ 
pation  of  Slavery— Conclusion. 

Were  there,  be}ow,  a  spot  of  holy  ^ound 
Where  from  distress  a  refuge  might  be 

found, 
And  solitude  prepare  the  soul  for  heaven ; 
SurCj  nature's  God  that  spot  to  man  had 

given 
Where  falls  the  purple  morning  far  ahd  wide 
In  flakes  of  light  upon  the  mountain  side ; 
Where  with  loud  voictf  tl»e  power  of  water 

shakes 
The  leafy  wood,  or  sleeps  in  Cjtiiet  lakes. 

Yet  not  unrecompensed  the  man  shall 

roam, 
Who  at  the  call  of  summer  qnifs  his  home. 
And  plods  through  some  wide  res^  o'er 

vale  and  height, 
Though  seeking  only  hoKday  deflight ; 
At  least,  not  owning  to  himself  an  aim 
To  which  the  sage  would  give  a  {irouder 

name. 
No  gains  too  cheaf^y  earned  his  fancy  eloy, 
Though  every  passing  zephyr  whispers  joy ; 
Brisk  toil,  akemating  with  ready  ^ase. 
Feeds  the  clear  current  of  his  sympoflties. 
For  him  sod-seats  th€  cottage-door  adorn ; 
And  peeps  the  far-off  spire,  his  evening 

bourn! 
Dear  is  the  forest  frowning  o*er  his  head. 
And  dea#  the  velvet  greefr«wa#d  to  Ms 

tread :  ' 

Moves  thert  a  doud  o'er  ynid-day's  flaming 

eye? 
Upward  he  looks — ^"  and  calls  it  luxury  t  *' 
Kind  Nature's  charities  bis  steps  attend ; 
In  .every  babbling  brook  he  finds  a  friend  ( 
While  chastening  thoughts  of  sweetest  uae, 

bestowed 
By  wisdom,  momUst  hi0  p«Mivt  xgad.  . 
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Host  ol  1ms  wdoomt  iitU)  tiM  noonKkle 

bower, 
To  his  spare  mtaX  h«  calls  the  pssing  poor ; 
He  views  the  sun  uplift  his  golden  fke, 
Or  ftink^  with  heart  alive  like  MeMBoa's 

lyre ;  [ray, 

Blesses  ^  moon  that  contt  with  kincuy 
To  light  him  shaken  by  his  rugged  way. 
Back  frona  hia  sight  tio  teshftil  chUdtfen 

steal ; 
He  sits  a  brother  at  the  €ottaffe<meal ; 
His  humble  looks  no  shy  restraint  impart ; 
Around  ham  plays  at  wifl  Ihe  virciin  hearts 
While  unsuspended  wheels  the  village  dance, 
The  maidens  eye  him  with  enquiring  glance, 
Much  wondering  by  What  fit  of  crazing  care, 
Or  desperate  love,  bewildered,  he  cazae 

there. 

A  hope,  that  prudence  could  not  then 

approve. 
That  clung  to  Nature  with  a  truant's  love, 
O'er  Gallia's  wastes  cxf  com  roy  footsteps 

Jed  : 
Her  files  ot  road-elms,  high  above  my  head 
in  long-drawn  vista,  rustlio!;  in  the  breeze  : 
Or  where  her  pathways  straggle  as  they 

please 
£y  lonely  farms  and  secret  villages. 
But  lo  1  th^  Alps,  ascending  white  in  aif, 
Toy  with  the  sun  and  glitter  from  afar. 

And  now,  emerging    from   fhe  forest's 

gloom, 
\  ^reet  thee,  Chartreuse,  while  I  mourn  thy 

doom. 
Whither  is  fled  that  Power  whose  frown 

severe 
Awed  sober  Reason  till  she  crouched  in 

fear? 
Thai   Silence,  once  in   deathlike   fetters 

bounds 
Chains  that  wefe   loosehed   only   \ff  the 

sound 
Of  holy  rites  chahted  in  measured  round  ? 
— The  voice  of  Uasphemy  the  fane  alarms, 
The  cloister  startles  at  the  gleam  of  arms. 
The  thundering  tube  the  aged  angler  hears, 
Bent  o'er  the  i^oaning  flood  that  sweeps 

away  his  teara^ 
Cloud-piercing  pine-trees  nod  their  tronbled 

heads, 
Spires,  rocks,  and  lawn^  a  browner  night 

o  erspre^ ; 
Strong  terror  «iMclt>  th^  fearie  peasant's 

sighs, 


And  start  ttie  astottshed  shade*  at  lemafe 
theaffHghted 


eyes. 
From  BruiM/o  lorest  Mri 


jay. 

And  slow  th«  tntfiiltad  ttkg^  wheels  away. 
A  viewless  Hight  of  laughing  Demons  mock 
The  Cfost,  by  angels  ptoMed  •  on  Hm  atrial 

The  "  paftfAg  Goliiuft  "  ^s  witik  hoAloW 

breath 
Along    the  inystie  &tr«Mai  4if  Uftf   imd 

Oeafh.t 
Swelling  the  outcry  dull,  that  long  mounds 
Portentous  through  heroM  Woods^  irackkts 

bounds. 
Vallombre,!  'mid  her  falling  fanes,  deploreS| 
Forever  broke^  the  sabbath  of  her  bowers. 

More  pleased,  my  foot  th^e  hidd«n  margin 

roves 
Of  Cemo,  bosomed  deep  in  chestnut  grovef. 
No  meadows  thsown  betweeiv  the  giddy 

steeps 
Tower,  bare  or  sylvan,  from  the  narrow 

deeps. 
—To  towns,  whose  shades  of  no  rude  noise 

CompUin^ 
From  ringing  team  apart  and  grating  wain— 
To  ilat-roold  towas,  tl¥»t  touch  the  watef^ 

bound, 
Or  lurk  m  woody  svnless  glens  profound. 
Or,  from  the  bending  rocks,  obtrusive  ding, 
And  o'er  the  whitened  wvro  their  aliadows 

fting-* 
The  pathway  leads,  as  round  the  steeps  it 

twines ; 
And  Silence  loves  its  purple  roof  of  vines. 
Thf  loitihng  travel^  beW,at  ovepiiig, 

sees 
From  rock-hewn  steps  the  sail  between  th# 

trees ; 
Or  marks,  'mid  opening  chffs,  lair  dark* 

eyed  n^aids 
Tend  the  small  harvest  of    their  garden 

grades; 
Or  stops  the  solemn  mountain-shades  to 

view 
Stretch  o'er  the  pictured  mirror  broad  and 

blue, 
And  track  the  ycUew  lights  /ron  steep  i* 

steep, 
As  up  the  opposing  hills  they  slowly  creefi 


*  Alluding  to  crosses  seen  on  the  tops  of  the 
spiry  rocks  ol  Chartreuse, 
t  Names  of  rivers  at  the  Chartreuse. 
X  Name  of  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Charw 
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Aloft,  here,  half  a  village  shines,  arrayed 
In  golden  light ;  half  hides  itself  in  shade : 
While,  from  amid  the  darkened  roofs,  the 

spire, 
Restlessly  flashing,  seems  to  mount  like 

fire: 
There^all  unshaded,  blazing  forests  throw 
Rich  golden  verdure  on  the  lake  below. 
Slow  glides  the  sail  along  the  illumined 

shore, 
And  steals  into  the  shade  the  lazy  oar ; 
Soft    bosoms    breathe    around  contagious 

sighs. 
And  amorous  music  on  the  water  dies. 

How  blest,  delicious  scene  1  the  eye  that 

greets 
Thy  open  beauties,  or  thy  lone  retreats ; 
Beholds  the  unwearied  sweep  of  wood  that 

scales 
Thy  cliffs ;  the  endless  waters  of  thy  vales ; 
Thy  lowly  cots  that,  sprinkle  all  the  shore, 
Each  with    its  housenold  boat  beside  the 

door; 
Thy  torrents  shooting  from  the  dear-blue 

sky; 
Thy  towns,  that  cleave,  like  swallow's  nests, 

on  high ; 
That  glimmer  hoar  in  eve's  last  light,  de- 
scried 
Dim  from  the  twilight  waters  shaggy  side, 
•Whence    lutes    and   voices  down  the  en- 
chanted woods 
Steal,    and     compose    the     oar-forgotten 

floods ;  . 
«— Thy  lake,  that,  streaked  or  dappled,  blue 

or  gray, 
'Mid   smoking   woods    gleams    hid   from 

morning's  ray 
Slow-travelling  down  the  western  hills,  to 

enfold 
Its  green-tinted  margin  in  a  blaze  of  gold ; 
Thy  glittering  steeples,  whence  the  matin 

bell 
Calls  forth  the  woodman  from  his  desert 

cell. 
And  quickens  the  blithe  sound  of  oars  that 

pass 
Along  the  streaming  lake,  to  early  mass. 
But  now  farewell  to  each  and  all — adieu 
To  every  charm,  and  last  and  chief  to  you, 
Ife  lovely  maidens  that  in  noontide  shade 
Rest  near    your   Uttle    plots    of   wheaten 

glade  ; 
To  all  that  binds  the  soul    in  powerless 

trance, 
Up-dewing  song,  and  ringlet-tossing  dance  | 


Where  sparkling  eyes  and  breaking  smiles 

illume 
Thy  sylvan  cabin's  lute^nlivened  gloom. 
— Alas  I  the  very  murmur  of  the  streams 
Breathes  o'er  the  failing. soul  voluptuous 

dreams. 
While  Slavery,  forcing  the  sunk  mind  to 

dwell 
On  joys  that  might  dbgrace  the  captivefs 

cell, 
Her  shameless  timbrel  shakes  on  Como^s 

marge. 
And  lures  from  bay  to  bay  the  vocal  barge. 

Yet  are  thy  softer  arts  with  power  indued 
To  soothe  and  cheer  the  poor  man's  soli- 
tude. 
By  silent  cottage-doors,  the  peasant's  home 
Left  vacant  for  the  day,  1  love  to  roam. 
But  once  1  pierced  the  mazes  of  a  wood 
In  which  a  cabin  undeserted  stood ;  - 
There   an    old   man   an     olden   measure 

scanned 
On  a  rude  viol  touched  with  withered  hand, 
As  lambs  or  fawns  in  April  clustering  lie 
Under  a  hoary  oak's  thin  canopy. 
Stretched  at  his  feet,  with  stedfast  upward 

eye 
His   children's   children   listened   to   the 

sound ; 
— A  Hermit  with  his  family  around  I 

But  let  us  hence :  for  fair  Locarno  smiles 
Embowered  in  walnut  slopes  and  citron 

isles : 
Or  seek  at  eve  the  banks  of  Tusa*s  stream, 
Where,  -mid  dim  towers  and  woods,  her 

waters  gleam 
From  the  bright  wave,  in  solemn  gloom  re- 
tire 
The  dull-red  steeps,  and,  darkening  still, 

aspire 
To  where  afar  rich  orange  lustres  glow 
Round  undistinguished  clouds,  and  rocks, 

and  snow : 
Or,  led  where  Via  Mala's  chasms  confine 
The  indignant  waters  of  the  infant  Rhine, 
Hang  o'er  the  abyss,  whose  else  impervious 

gloom 
His  burning  eyes  with  fearful  light  illume. 
The  mind  condemned,  without  reprieve^ 

toco 
O'er  life's  long  deserts  with  its  charge  of 

woe. 
With  sad  congratulation  joins  the  train 
Where  beasts  and  men  together  o'er  tbi 

plain 
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Move  on — a  mighty  caravan  of  pain  r 
Hope,  strength,  and  courage,  social  suffer- 
ing brings. 
Freshening  the  wilderness  with  shades  and 

springs. 
— There  be  whose  lot  far  otherwise  is  cast : 
Sole  humar  tenant  of  the  piny  waste. 
By  choice  or  doom  a  gypsy  wanders  here, 
A  nursling  babe  her  only  comforter  • 
Lo,  where  she    sits  beneath  yon  shaggy 

rock, 
A    cowering    shape   half   hid    in    curling 
smoke  T 

When  lightning  among  clouds  and  moun- 
tain snows 

Predominates,  and  darkness  comes  and 
goes, 

And  the  fierce  torrent  at  the  flashes  broad 

Starts,  like  a  horse,  beside  the  glaring 
road — 

She  seeks  a  covert  from  the  battering 
shower 

In  the  roofed  bridge;  the  bridge, in  that 
dread-  hour, 

Itself  all  trembling  at  the  torrent*s  power. 

Nor  is  she  more  at  ease  on  some  sHU 

night,  • 

When  not  a  star  supplies  the  comfort  of  ^its 

licht ; 
Only  the  waining  moon  hangs  dull  and  red 
Above  a  melancholy  mountain's  head. 
Then  sets.     In  total  gloom  the  Vagrant 

sighs, 
Stoops  her  sick  head,  and  shuts  her  weary 

eyes ; 
Or  on  her  fingers  counts  the  distant  clock, 
Or  to  the  drowsy  crow  of  midnight  cock, 
Listens,  or  quakes  while  from  the  forest's 

gulf 
Howls  near  and  nearer  yet  the  famished 

wolf. 

From  the  green  vale  of  Urseren  smooth 

and  wide 
Descend  we  now,  the  maddened  Keuss  our 

guide ; 
By  rocKh  that,  shutting  out  the  blessed  day, 
Cling  trembhngly  to  rocks  as  loose  as  they ; 
By  cells  upon  whose  image,  while  he  prays, 
The   kneeling   peasant    scarcely  dares  to 

gaze; 
By  many  a  votive  d'Kith-cross  planted  near, 
And  watered  duly  with  the  pious  tear. 
That  faded  silent  from  the  upward  eye 
Unmoved  with   each  rude  form  cf  pexil 


Fixed  on  the  anchor  left  by  Him  who  saves 
Alike    in    whelming    snows,  and    roaring 
waves. 

But  soon  a  peopled  region  on  the  sight 
Opens — a  little  world  i  calm  delight ; 
Where  mists,  suspended  on  the  expiring 

Spm-vi  roof-like  o'er  the  deep  secluded  vale, 
And  Teams  of  evening  slipping  in  between, 
Oently  illuminate  a  sober  scene ; — 
Here,  on  the    biown  wood<ottage$  thqr 

sleep, 
There,  over  rock  or  sloping  pasture  creep. 
On  as  we  journey,  in  clear  view  displayed. 
The  still  vale    lengthens    underneath  its 

shade 
Of   low-hung    vapor:     on  the    freshened 
mead  [recede. 

The  green  light  sparkles ; — ^the  dim  bowers 
While  pastoral  pipes  and  streants  the  land- 
scape lull. 
And  bells  ^  passing  mules  that  tinkle  dull 
In  solemn  shapes  before  the  admiring  eye 
Dilated  hang  the  misty  pines  on  high. 
Huge  convent  domes  with  pinnacles  and 

towers, 
Andanti({ue  castles  seen  through  gleamy 
showers. 

From  such  romantic  dreams,  my  soul, 

awake  I 
To  sterner  pleasure^  where,  by  Uri*s  lake 
In  Nature's  pristine  majesty  outspread. 
Winds  neither  road  nor  path  for  foot  to 

tread: 
The  rocks  rise  naked  as  a  wall,  or  stretch 
Far  o'ef  the  water,  hung   with  groves  of 

beech ; 
Aerial  pines  from  loftier  steeps  ascend. 
Nor  stop  but  where  creation  seems  t    end. 
Yet  here   and    there,  if    'mid  the  savage 

scene 
Appears  a  scanty  plot  of  smiling  green, 
Up  from  the  lake  a  zigzag  path  will  creep 
To  reach  a  small  wood-hut  hung  boldly  on 

the  steep. 
-  'Before  those  thresholds  (never  can  they 

know 
The  face  of  traveller  passing  t.*  and  fro) 
No  peasant  leans  upon  his  pole,  to  tell 
For  whorn  at  morning  tolled  the  funeral 

bchj 
Their  ;.va£di-dog  ne'er  his  angry  bark  fore- 

gtDes, 
Tonohed  by  th&  beggar's  moan  of  human 

wgcs; 
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The  shady  porch  ne'er  offered  a  cool  scat 
^0  prigfims  overcome  by  summei*s  heat. , 
Yet  thither  the  world's  business  finds  Its 

way 
At  times»  aod  taley  uosougbt  beguUe^  the 

day, 
Aod  there  are  those  fond  thovgjats  which 

Solitude, 
llowever  stem,  19  powerless  to  exclude. 
There  doth  the  maideni  wjitfd}  her  Rover's 

sail 
Aporoaching,  and  upbraids  the  tardy  gale: 
At  midnight  listens  till  his  parting  oar, 
And  its  kst  echo,  can  be  heard  no  more. 

And  what  if  ospreys,  cormorants,  berefis, 

cry/ 
Amid  tempestuous  vapors  driving  by, 
Or  horering  over  <waste6  too  Ueak  to  rear 
That  Qommon  growth  of  earth,  the  foodful 

ear; 
Where  the  green  mpt^   shrivels  on  the 

spray, 
A&d  pines  the  unripened  poar  in  summei^B 

kindliest  ray  \ 
Contentment  shares  the  desolate  domain 
With  Independence,  child  of  high  Disdain. 
Exulting  'mid  the  winter  of  the  skies, 
€hy  as  the  jealous  chamois,  Freedom  ffics, 
And  grasps  by  fits  her  sword,  and  often 

eyes; 
AtMl  soMetbMft,  as  fMM  it)ck  10  rock  she 

bounds, 
The   Patriot   nymph   starts   at  inaagined 

sounds, 
And,  wildly  paiisinf ,  oft  ehe  hangs  aghast, 
Whether  some  old  Swiss  air  hath  checked 

her  haste 
Or  thrill  of  Spartan  fife  to  Caught  betweeft 

the  blast 

Swoln  with  incessant  rains  from  hour  to 

hour. 
All  day  the  deepening  floods   a   murmur 

pour; 
The  sky  is  veiled,  and  every  cheerful  sight  s 
Dark  is  the  region  as  with  coming  night ; 
But  what  a  sudden  burst  of  overpowering 

light  I 
Triumphant  on  the  bosom  of  the  storm. 
Glances  the  wheeling  eagk's  glorious  form  I 
Eastward  in  long   perspective    glittering:, 

shine 
The  wood-crowned  cliffs  that  o'er  the  lake 

recline ; 
Those  lofty  cliffs  a  hundred  streams  xinfold, 
At  once  to  pilUrs  tumed  that  flane  witjh 


Behind  his  sail  the  peasant  shrinks,  to  shvn 
The  westy  that  bums  like  one  dilated  sun, 
A  crucible  of  mighty  comi^ass,  felt 
By  mountaiosi  flowing  till  they  seem  \o 
melt. 

But,  to  I  the  boatmstti,  overawed,  before 
The  pictured  fane  of  Tell  suspends  his  oar ; 
Confused  the  Marathonian  tale  appears. 
While  his  eyes  sparkle  with  heroic  tears. 
And  who,  that  walks  where  men  of  ancient 

days 
Have  wrought  with  godKke  arm  tlie  deeds 

of  praise, 
Fe^  not  the  spirit  of  the  pboe  con^V 
Or  rouse  and  agitate  his  laboring  soul  i 
S^y,  wbci,  by  thiiUcing  en  Caoawan  hills. 
Or  wild  Aosta  lulled  oy  Alpine  rills, 
On  Zutpben's  plain  or  on  that  HighlMfl 

dell, 
Through  which  rough  Garry  cleaves  bis  way 

can  tell 
What   high    resolves  exalt  the   teaderest 

,    thought 
Of  him  whom  passicn  rivets  to  the  spot, 
Where  breathMl  tlie  gale  that  caMght  WfJ^ 

happiest  sigh. 
And  the  last  sunbeam  fell  on  Bayard's  eye ; 
Where  bleeding  Sidney  from  the  cup  re- 

timl, 
And  glad  Dundee  in  "faint  huaxas^'  ex- 
pired? 

But  bow  with  other  mind  !  stand  alone 
Upon  the  summit  of  this  naked  cone, 
And   watch   the    feariess   chamois-honter 

chase 
His  prey^  through  tracts  abrupt  of  desolate 

space,  [gave 

Through  racant  worlds  where  Nature  never 
A  brook  to  murmur  or  a  bough  to  wave, 
Which    unsubstantial    Pliantoms    sacred 

keep ; 
Thro'   worlds  where  Life,  and  Voice,  and 

Motion  sleep ; 
Where  silent  Hours  their  death>Iike  sway 

extend, 
Save  when  the  avalanche  breaks  loose,  tp 

rend 
Its  way  with  uproar,  till  the  ruin,  drowned 
In  some  dense  wood  or  gulf  of  snow  prch 

found. 
Mocks  the  dull  ear  of  Time  with   deep 

abortive  sound. 
— 'Tis  his,  while  wandering  on  from  height 

to  hei|ht, 
To  aeo  a  platiet^  pomp  aftd  aUtdy  ti^t 


mEMS  wnjm^  m  yetfTfr: 


h   tihe 

night ; 
Whiher  the  ptli  no 
the  bound 


4f    «circe-«ppiaiiii^ 
B  mdvw  n<«r  him,  oti 


Of  etker^  Bhitifcifl  with  diminished  ftnmd. 
And  £ar  «ad  inm  the  icy  sunfmits  bia£^ 
Rejoicing  in  the  glory  of  her  ray»: 
To  him    the  day-star  ditters    tmall  apd 

brigiit, 
Shorn  of  i«  beams,  hisufferably  \frhite, 
And  he  can  look  beyond  the  sun,  and  view 
Those  fast-recedittg  depths  of  sable  blu6 
Flyiflg  till  vi*iofl  can  no  more  ];>ursue  1 
—At  once  bewildering  mists  around  him 

dose^ 
And  cold  and  hunger  are  his  least  of  woes; 
The  Demon  of  the  show,  witti  angry  roar 
Descending,  shuts  for  aye  his  prison  door. 
Soon  with  oespair's  Whole  weight  his  spirits 

sink; 
Bread  has  he  none,  the  snow  must  be  his 

drink; 
And,  ere   his   ^yes   can   close  upon   (he 

day, 
The  eagle  of  the  Alps  o*ershades  hef  prey. 

Now  couch  fhysdf  where,  herad  with  fear 
afar, 

thunders  throu^  edioing  fJlnes  the  head- 
long Aar; 

Or  Tether  stey  to  tHMe  tM  fliikl  deUgMf 

Of  peii»iy«  Underwakien's  pantoral  heights. 

—Is  thcM  wh<»'jii}d  tiwse  iHffvi  i^ilds  has 
seen 

The  siitiye  Qftniii  ifialk  the  momrtfiiiB  ^re^  ? 

Or  heard,  while  other  worlds  their  charms 

*?**aa* 

Soft  music  o*er  the  aerial  summit  steal  r 
While  V<r  tl»e   dcsttrt^  msweriiig   «v«r||r 

clos^ 
Rich«team  of  sweetest  perfume  comes  and 

goes. 
— And  sure  there  is  a  secret  Power  that 


Her&  whene  ao  tnKe  of  snn  the  spot  pro* 

fanes, 
MoMcrht  tat  tbe  ehaitit^  %ak  and  Isare,  on 

high 
llMpfitid  ^m&d  Hwf  iqiiiei  of  the  sky ; 
Or  distant  herds    that  pasturing    upward 

cneep, 
An4,  not  untended,  climb  the  dangerous 


H0W  fttlH  I  BO  ffnlt^pous  seund  or  sight 
Rouses  the  soul  irom  her  8ev«-e  delight. 
An  ittiffoiQSrAe^MkbaMlh  regicn  Alls 
Of  Deep  that  calls  to  Deep  across  m^Uls, 


And  ^th  that  T«ke  mccerAi  Hie  MoOiIng 

sound 
Of  drowsy  bells,  ferever  tihkKng  round  \ 
Faint  wail  of  eagle  melting  into  Uae 
Beneath  the  clHfs,  and  pdid*wood%  eteftdj^ 

The  s(Mit«ry  heifer's  deepened  low ; 

Or  rumbling,  heard  remote,  of  falling  snow. 

AH  motions,  sounds,  and  voices^  far  and 

nifh, 
Blend  m  a  masSc  of  tranqoinity  % 
Save  when,  a  stranger  seen  below,  <h«  boy 
Shouts  from  the  echoing  hills  with  saTa^^ 

joy. 

When,  from  the  sunny  breast  of  opep 

seas, 
And  bays  with  myrtle  fringed,  the  southern 

breeze 
Comes  on  to  gladden  April  with  the  sight 
Of  green  isles  widening  on  each  snow-clad 

height ; 
When  shout  and  lowing  herds  the  valley 

fill. 
And  louder  torrents  stun  the  noon-tide  hiH« 
The  pastoral  Swiss  begin  the  cliffs  to  scale, 
Leaving  to  silence  the  deserted  vale ; 
And  like  the  Patriarchs  in  their  simple  age 
Move,  as  the  verdure  leads,  from  stage  to 

stage ; 
High  and  more  high  in  Summer's   hea( 

they  go, 
And  hejar  the  rattling  thunder  far  below; 
Or  steal  beneath  the  mountains,  half-de- 
terred, 
Where  huge  rocks  tremble  fo  the  hellowjnif 

herd. 

One  I  behold  who,  'cross  the  foaming 

flood. 
Leaps  with  a  boimd  of  gitsceful  hardihood ; 
Another  high  on  that    green    ledge  j— he 

gained 
The    tempting    spot   with    every    sinew 

strained ; 
And  downwd  thenqe  n  icnot  of  grass  fic 

throws, 
Food  for  his  beSsts  in  th|ie  of  wvAter  siMrns. 
— Far  different  hfe    from    what  tradition 

hoar 
Transmits  of  happier  lot  m  times  of  yore  ! 
Then  Summer  lingered  long;  and  honey 

flowed 
Prom  out  the  rocks,  the  wild  bees'  safe 

abode: 


*Su^,  a  Scotch  word  expressive  of  tb^ 
sound^ttie-«iad  ihvSttgll  die  tsiei. 


as 
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Continual    waters    welling    cheered    the 

waste, 
And  plants  were  wholesome,  now  of  deadly 

taste: 
Nor  Winter  yet  his  frosen  stores  had  piled, 
Usurping  where  the  fairest  herbage  smiled : 
Nor  Hunger  driven  the  herds  from  pastures 

bare, 
To  climb  the  treacherous  chffs  for  scanty 

fare. 
Then  the  milk-thistle  flourished  through  the 

land, 
And  forced  the  fuU-swoln  udder  to  demand, 
Thrice   every  day,  the  pail  and  welcome 

hand. 
Thus  does  the  father  to  his  children  tell 
Of  banished  bliss,  by  fancy  loved  too  well. 
Alas !  that  human  guilt  provoked  the  rod 
Of  angry  Nature  to  avenge  her  God. 
Still  Nature,  ever  just,  to  him  imparts 
Joys  only  given  to  uncorrupted  hearts. 

'Tis  mom :  with  gold  the  verdant  moun- 
tain glows ; 
More  high,  the  snowy  peaks  with  hues  of 

rose. 
Far-stretched  beneath  the  many-tinted  hills, 
A  mighty  waste  of  mist  the  valley  fills, 
A  solemn  sea  !  whose  billows  wide  around 
Stand  motionless,  to  awful  silence  bound ; 
Pines,  on  the  coast,  through  mist  their  tops 

uprear. 
That  like  to  leaning  masts  of  stranded  ships 

appear, 
A  single  chasm,  a  gulf  of  gloomy  blue, 
Gstpcs  in  the  center  of  the  sea— and  through 
That    dark   mysterious     gulf     ascending, 

sound 
Innumerable  streams  with  roar  profound. 
Mount  through  the  nearer  vapors  notes  of 

birds, 
And  merry  flageolet ;  the  low  of  herds, 
The   bark   of  dogs,  the  heifer's   tinkling 

bell. 
Talk,  laughter,  and  perchance  a  church- 
tower  knell : 
Think  not,  the   peasant   from   aloft  has 

gazed 
And  heard  with  heart  unmoved,  with  soul 

unraised ; 
Nor  is  his  spint  less  cnrapt,  nor  less 
AUve  to  independent  happiness, 
Then,  when  he  lies,  out-stretched,  at  even- 
tide 
Upon  the  fragrant  mountain's  purple  side  # 
For  as  the  pleasures  ot  his  simple  day 
Beyood  hi»  native  vitiey  aeUom  jtray, 


Nought  round  its  darling  prednts  can  lie 

find 
But  brings   some   past  enjoyment  to  his 

mind ; 
While  Hope,  redining  upon  Pleasure's  urn. 
Binds  her  wild  wreaths,  and'  whispers  his 

return. 

Once,  Man  entirely  free,  alone  and  wild. 
Was  blest  as  free— for  he  was  Nature's 

child. 
He  all  superior  but  his  God  disdained, 
Walked  none  restraining,  and  by  none  re* 

strained : 
Confessed   no  law   but   what  his  reason 

taught 
Did  all  he  wished,  and  wished  but  what  he 

ought. 
As  man  in  his  primeval  dower  arrayed 
The  image  of  his  glorious  Sire  displayed. 
Even  so,  by  faithful  Nature  guarded,  here 
The  traces  of  primeval  Man  appear ; 
The  simple  dignity  no  forms  debase; 
The  eye  sublime,  and  surly  lion-grace: 
The  slave  of  none,  of  beasts  alone  the  lord, 
His  book  he  prizes,  nor  neglects  his  sword ; 
—Well  taught  by  that  to  feel  his  rights, 

prejxu'ed 
With  this  **the   blessings  he   enjoys   to 

guard." 

And,  as  his  native  hills  encircle  ground 
For  many  a  marvellous  victory  renowned. 
The  work  of  Freedom  daring  to  oppose. 
With  few  in  arms  innumerable  foes. 
When  to  those  famous  fiekls  his  steps  are 

led, 
An  unknown  power  connects  him  with  the 

dead: 
For  images  of  other  worlds  are  there ; 
Awful  the  light,  and  holy  is  the  air. 
Fitfully,  and  in  flashes,  through  his  souf, 
Like  sun-lit  tempests,  troubled  transports 

roll; 
His  bosom  heaves,  his  spirit  towers  amain^ 
Beyond  the  senses  and  their  little  reign. 

And  oft,  when  that  dread  vision  hath 
past  by. 
He  holds  with  God  himself  communkm 


high. 
There  where  the 


fills 


peal  of  swelling  torrents 


The  skyntwfed  temple  of  the  eternal  hills ; 
Or,  when  upon  the  mountain's  silent  brow 
Reclined,  he  sees,  above  him  and  below. 
Bright  Stan  of  ioe  and  azuie  fields  of 
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While  needle  peaks  of  granite  shooting  bare 

Tremble  in  ever-varying  tints  of  air. 

And  when  a  gathering  weight  of  shadows 

brown 
Falls  on  the  valleys  as  the  sun  goes  down  ; 
And  Pikes,  of  darkness  named  and  fear 

and  storms,* 
Uplift  in  quiet  their  illumined  forms, 
In  sea-like  reach  of  prospect  round  him 

spread. 
Tinged  like  an  angel's  smile  all  rosy  red — 
Awe  in  his  breast  with  holiest  love  unites, 
And  the  near  heavens  mipart  their  own  de- 
lights. 

When  downward  to  his  winter  hut  he 

Dear  and  more  dear  the  lessening  circle 

grows ; 
That  hut  which  on  the  hills  so  oft  employs 
His  thoughts,  the  central  point  of  all  his 

joys. 
And  as  a  swallow,  at  the  hour  of  rest, 
Peeps  often  ere  she  darts  into  her  nest, 
So  to  the  homestead,  where  the  grandsire 

tends 
A  little  prattling  child,  he  oft  descends, 
To  glance  a  look  upon  the  well-matched 

pair; 
Till  storm  and  driving  ice  blockade  him 

there. 
There,  safely  guarded  by  the  woods  behind. 
He  hears  the  chiding  of  the  baffled  wind, 
Hears  Winter  calling  all  his  terrors  round, 
And,  blest  within  himself,  he  shrinks  not 

from  the  sound. 

Through  Nature's  vale  his  homely  pleas- 
ures glide, 

Unstained  by  envy,  discontent,  and  pride ; 

The  bound  of  all  his  vanity,  to  deck, 

With  one  bright  bell,  a  favorite  heifer's 
neck; 

Well  pleased  upon  some  simple  annual 
feast. 

Remembered  half  the  year  and  hoped  the 
rest, 

If  dairy-produce,  from  his  inner  hoard, 

Of  thrice  ten  summers  dignify  the  board. 

—Alas !  in  every  clime  a  flying  ray 

Is  all  we  have  to  cheer  our  wintry  way ; 

And  iiere  the  unwilling  mind  may  more 
than  trace 

The  general  sorrows  of  the  human  race: 


*  As  Schreck-Hom,  the  pike  of  terror ;  Wet- 
lCNHom»  the  pike  of  stormSf  &c.,  &c. 


The  churlish  gales  of  penury,  that  blow 
Cold  as  the  nortti'  wind  o'er  a  waste  of 

snow. 
To  them  the  gentle  groups  of  bliss  deny 
That  on  the  noon-day  bank  of  leisure  lie. 
Vet  more;— compelled  by  Powers  which 

only  deign  ** 

That  solitary  man  disturb  their  reign, 
Powers  that  support  an  unremitting  strife 
With  all  the  tender  charities  of  life, 
Full  oft  the  father,  when  his  sons  have  grown 
To  manhood,  seems  their  title  to  disown ; 
And  from  his  nest  amid  the    storms  of 

heaven 
Drives,  eagle-like,   those  sons  as   he  was 

driven ; 
With   stem    composure   watches   to   the 

plain — 
And  never,  eagle-like,  beholds  again  1 

When  long  familiar  joys  are  all  resigned, 
Why  does  their  sad  remembrance  haunt  the 

mind? 
Lo !  where  through  flat  Batavia's  willowy 

groves. 
Or  by  the  lazy  Seine,  the  exile  roves ; 
O'er  the  curled  waters  Alpine   measures 

swell, 
And  search  the  affections  to  their  inmost 

cell; 
Sweet  poison  spreads  along  the  listener's 

vems, 
Turning  past  pleasures  into  mortal  pains ; 
Poison,  which  not  a  frame  of  steel  can 

brave, 
Bows  his  young  head  with  sorrow  to  the 

grave. 

Gay  lark  of  hope,  thy  silent  song  resume  I 
Ye  flattering  eastern  lights,  once  more  the 

hills  illume  I 
Fresh  gales  and  dews  of  life's  delirious 

morn, 
And  thou,  lost  fragrance  of  the  heart,  re- 
turn I 
Alas !  the  little  joy  to  man  allowed 
Fades  like  the  lustre  of  an  evening  cloud; 
Or  like  the  beauty  in  a  flower  installed. 
Whose  season  was,  and  cannot  be  recalled. 
Yet,  when  opprest  by  sickness,  grief,  or 

care, 
And  taught  that  pain  is  pleasure's  natural 

heir,  ' 

We  still  confide  in  more  than  we  can  know : 
Death  would  be  else  the  favorite  friend  ol 
woe.  , 
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'Mid  savags  rocks,  aiid  sea$  of  snow  ^taX 

shine, 
Between  int«nBinaI>Ie  tracts  of  pine, 
Within  a  temple  stands  an  awful  ihrine, 
By  an  uncertain  light  revealed,  that  falls 
On  the  nmte  Image  and  the  troubled  walls. 
Oh !  give  not  me  that  ej'e  of  hard  disdain 
That     views,    undimmed,     Einsiedlen's  * 

wretch«a  fane. 
WiiiLe  ghastly  faces  through  the  gloom  ap^ 

peaj, 
Abortive  }oy,  and  hope  that  works  in  fear ; 
While  prayer  contends  with  silenced  agony, 
Surely  in  other  tlioughts  contempt  may  die. 
If  the  sad  grave  of  humari  ico^ofance  bear 
Oae  flower  of  hope— oh,  pass  slnd  leave  U 

there  I 

The  tati  sun,  p)aus!nig  on  an  Alpine  spire. 
Flings  o'er  the  wilderness  a  streanj  of  fire : 
Now  meet  we  other  pilgrims  ere  the  <fay 
Close  on  the  remnant  oif  their  weary  wav  , 
While  they  are  drawing  toward  the  sa?:red 

floor 
Where,  so  they  fondly  think,  the  worm  shall 

gnaw  no  more. 
How  gayly  mumnir  and  how  sweetly  taste 
The  fountains  reared  for  them  amid  the 

waste ! 
Their  thirst  they  slake: — they  wash  their 

toil-worn  feet, 
And  some  with  tears  of  joy  each  other 

greet. 
Yes,  I  must  see  you  wlien  ye  first  behold 
Those  holy  turrets  tipped  with    evening 

gold, 
In  that  glad  moment  will  for  you  a  sigh 
Be  heaved,  of  charitable  sympathy  ; 
In  that  glad  moment  whcia  your  hands  are 

prest 
In  mute  devotion  on  the  thankful  breast  1 

Last,  let  us  turn  to  Chamouny  that  shields 
WiA  foclo  a«4  gioocay  woods  her  fertile 

fields: 
Five  streams  tA  ioe  awid  her  cots  descend, 
And  witli  wild  Aowers  and  Uooming  or- 
chards blend : — 
A  scene  more  Cair  than  what  the  Grecian 

feigns 
Of  purple  lights  and  ever-vernal  plains ; 
UflM  all  the  seasons  revel  haAd  in  hsaid : 


*  This  shrioe  is  reMMted  lo^  from  a  hone  ef 

.1.-     u_     -.1.;.   J.     *  Bty  corner  of  the 

me&Ul^^odily 


»  AnMsnRoeM  recorted  lo^ . ..  »  ..^..^  „. 

i^lief,  by  muUitwiesy  from  every  corner  of  fhe 
Catholic  world,  laboring  under '*     " 


afflictions. 


'Mid  lawns  and  shades  l»y  bree^  rivolets 

fanned. 
They  sport  beneath  tkal  moiMttaln^  matd^ 

less  height 
That  holds  no  do&Mhieree  nrHh  tlM  sttmncr 

night. 
From  age  to  age,   throughout  his  lonely 

boimds 
The  crash  of  roin  fitfully  resounds ; 
Appalling  havoc!  but  serene  his  brow. 
Where  daylight  lingers  on  perpetual  snow  { 
Glitter  the  stars  above,  and  all  is  bhMik 

below. 

What  marvel  then  if  many  a  Wanderer 

sigh, 
While  roars  the  sullen  Arve  in  anger  by, 
That  not  for  thy  reward,  unri\'alled  Vale  I 
Waves  the  ripe  harvest  in  the  autunmal 

gale; 
That  thou,  the  slave  of  slaves,  are  doomed 

to  pine 
And  droop,  while  no  Italian  arts  are  thine, 
To  soothe  or  cheer,  to  soften  or  refine. 
Hail  Freedom  I  whether  it  was  mine  to 

stray. 
With  shrill  winds  whistling  round  my  lone- 
ly way, 
On  the  bleak  sides  of  Cumbrians  heath-dad 

moors, 
Or  where  dark  sea-weed  lashes  Scotland*s 

shores ; 
To  scent  the  sweets  of  Fiedmpnt's  breathe 

ing  rose, 
And  orange  gale  that  o'er  Lugano  blow$ ; 
Still  have  I  found,  where  Tyranny  prevails. 
That  virtue  languishes  and  pleasure  falls. 
While  the  remotest  hamlets  Uessings  sl^re 
In  thy  loved  presence  known,  and  only 

there; 
/^trarZ-blessings  —  outward   treasures    too 

whicn  the  eye 
Of  the  sun  peeping  through  the  clouds  can 

»pyt 

And  every  passing  breeze  will  testify. 
There,  to  the  porich,  b^ikf  with  jasmine 

bound 
Or  woodbine  wreaths,  a  smoother  path  is 

wound  ; 
The  housewife  there  a  brighter  os^tXi  sees, 
Where  hum  on  busier  wing  her  happy  bees  j 
On  infant  cheeks  there,  fresher  roses  blow ; 
And  gray-haired  men  look  up  with  livelier 

brow,—  [rest  ; 

To  greet  the  traveller  needing  food   and 
H«Ds^  for  (be  ^ght»  or  |aut  »  haif-ho4ur's 

«»««»     
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And  oh,  fair  Fiance  1  though  now  the 

traveller  sees 
Thy  three-striped  banner  fluctuate  on  the 

breeze ; 
Though  niartial  songs  have  banislied  songs 

of  love, 
And  nightingales  desert  the  village  grove, 
Scared  by  ttie  fife  and  rumbling  drum's 

aiarniB, 
And  the  short  thunder,  and  the  flash  of 

arms; 
That  cease  not  tm  night  falls,  ivhen  6tf  and 

nigh 
Sole  sound,  the  Sourd  *  prolongs  lias  mourn- 
ful cry! 
—Yet,   hast  thoa    fbsnd    that    Freedom 

spreads  her  power 
Beyond  the  cottage-hearth,  the  cotta^e<]oor ; 
All  nature  smiles,  and  owns  beneath  lier 

eyes 
Her  fields  pQOuhar,  and  peculiar  skies. 
Yes,  as  I  roamed   where    Loirefs   waters 

sKde 
Through  rustling  aspens  heard  from  side  to 

side. 
When  from  October  clouds  a  milder  light 
Fell  where  the  blue  flood  rippled  mto  white ; 
Methoughtfrom  every  cot  the  watchful  bird 
Crowed  with   ear-piercing  power  till  then 

vaheard; 
Each  clacking.mill,  that  broke  the  mnrmiir- 

ing  streams, 
Rocked  the  charmed  thought  in  more  de- 
lightful dreams ; 
Chasing  those  pleaamt  dreams,  the  falling 

Awoke  a  fainter  sense  of  moral  grief ; 

The  measured  echo  of  the  distant  flail 

Wound  in  more  welcome  cadence  down  the 
vale; 

With  more  majestic  course  the  water  rolled, 

And  ripening  foliage  shone  with  richer  gold. 

•>— But  foes  are  gathering  —  Liberty  most 
ruse. 

Red  on  the  hills  her  beacon's  far-seen  blaze ; 

Must  bid  the  tocsin  ring  from  tower  to 
tower  1 — 

Nearer  and  nearer  comes  the  trying  hour  I 

Rejoice,  brave  Land,  though  pride's  per- 
verted ire 

Rouse  hell's  own  aid,  and  wrap  thy  fields  in 
fire  : 


*  An  insect  so  called,  which  emits  a  short, 
mrbnchoty  cry,  heafd  at  the  dose  of  Hie  sam- 
Bcr  eveniDgs,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ixnre. 


I^  from  the  flames  a  zreat  and  glorioqs 

birth ; 
As  if  a  new-made  heaven  wiere  hailing  a  new 

earth ! 
— AH  cannot  be :  the  promise  is  too  fair 
For  creatures  doomed  to  breathe  terrestrial 

air: 
Yet  not  for  this  will  sober  reason  frown 
Upon  that  promise,  nor  the  hope  disown ; 
She  knows,  that  only  from  high  aims  ensoe 
Rich  guerdons,  and  to  them  alone  are  due. 

Great  God  I  by  whom  the  strifes  of  men 
are  weighed 
In  an  impartial  balance,  give  thine  aid 
To  the  just  cause ;  and  oh,  I  do  thou  pre* 

side  . 

Over  the  mighty  stream  now  spreading  wide ; 
So  shall  its  waters,  from  the  heavens  sup- 
plied 
In  copious  showers,  from  earth  by  whole- 
some springs. 
Brood  o'er  the  long-parched  lands  with  Nile- 
like  wings! 
And  grant  that  every  sceptred  child  of  clay 
Who  cries  presumptuous,  *'  Here  the  flood 

shall  stay," 
May  in  its  progress  see  thy  guiding  hand. 
And  cease  the  acknowledged  purpose  to 

withstand ; 
Or,  swept  in  ajiger  from  the  insulted  shoreu 
Sink  with  his  servile  bands,  to  rise  no  more  1 

To- night,  my  Friend,  within  this  humble 
cot 
Be  scorn  and  fear  and  hope  alike  forgot 
In  timely  sleep ;  and  when,  at  break  of  day, 
On  the  tall  peaks  the  glistening  sunbeams 

play, 
With  a  light  heart  our  course  we  may  renew. 
The  first  whose  footsteps  print  .the  moun- 
tain dew. 
1791,  1792. 


VII. 

LINES 

Left  upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yew-tree,  which 
stands  near  the  lake  of  Esthwaite,  on  a 
desolate  part  of  the  shore,  commanding  a 
beautiful  prospect. 
Nay,  Traveller!  rest    This  lonely  Yew- 
tree  stands 
Far  from  all  human  dwelling  :  what  if  here 
No  sparkling  rivulet  spread  the  verdant 
herb? 
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What  if   the  bee   lore    not  these  barren 

boughs  ? 
Yet,  it  the  wind  breathe  soft,  the  curiing 

waves,  [mind 

That  break  against  the  shore,  shall  lull  thy 
By  one  soft  impulse  saved  from  vacancy. 
Who  he  was 


That  piled  these  stones  and  with  the  mossy 

sod 
First  covered,  and  here  taught  this   aged 

Tree 
With  its    dark  arms  to   form  a  circling 

bower, 
I  well  remember. — He  was  one  who  owned 
No    common  soul.    In  youth  by  science 

nursed, 
And  led  by  nature  into  a  wild  scene 
Of  lofty  hopes,  he  to  the  world  went  forth 
A  favored  Being,  knowing  no  desire 
Which  genius  did  not  hallow  j  'gainst  the 

taint 
Of  dissolute  tongues,  and  jealousy,  and  hate, 
And  scorn, — against  all  enemies  prepared, 
All  but  neglect      The  world,  for    so    it 

thought, 
Owed  him    no    service;  wherefore  he    at 

once 
With  indignation  turned  himself  away, 
And  with  the  food  of  pride  sustained  his 

soul 
In     solitude.  —  Stranger  I    these    gloomy 

boughs 
Had  charms  for  him  ;  and  here  he  loved  to 

sit. 
His  only  visitants  a  straggling  sheep, 
The  stone-chat,  or  the  gLnncinc:  sand-piper: 
And  on  these  barren  rocks,  with  fern  and 

heath. 
And  juniper  and  thistle,  sprinkled  o*er, 
Fixing  his  downcast  eye,  he  many  an  hour' 
A  morbid  pleasure  nourished,  tracing  here 
An  emblem  of  his  own  unfruitful  life : 
And,  lifting  up  his  head,  he  then  would 

gaze 
On  the  more  distant  scene,— how  lovely  *tis 
Thou  seest,— and  he  would  gaze  till  it  be- 
came 
Far  lovelier,  and  his  heart  could  not  sustain 
The  beauty,  still  more  beauteous  1    Nor, 

that  time, 
When  nature  had  subdued  him  to  herself, 
y/^ould  he  forget  those  Beings  to  whose 

minds 
Warm  from  the  labors  of  benevolence 
The  world,  and  human  life,  appeared  a 

scene 


Of  kindred  loveliness  :  then  he  would  sigh, 
Inly  disturbed,  .to  think  that  others  felt 
What  he  must  never  feel :  and  so,  lost  Man  I 
On  visionary  views  would  fancy  feed. 
Till  his  eye  streamed  with  tears.    lu  this 

deep  vale 
He  died, — this  seat  is  only  monument. 

If  Thou  be  one  whose  heart  the  holy 

forms 
Of  young  imagination  have  kept  pure. 
Stranger !  henceforth  be  warned,  and  know 

that  pride, 
Howe'er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty, 
Is  littleness ;  that  he  who  feels  contempt 
For  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties 
Which  he  has  never  used;  that  thought 

with  him 
Is  in  its  infancy.    The  man  whose  eye 
Is  ever  on  himself  doth  look  on  one. 
The  least  of  Nature's  works,  one  who  might 

move 
The  wise  man  to  that  scorn  which  wisdom 

holds 
Unlawful,  ever.    O  be  wiser.  Thou  I 
Instructed  that"  true    knowledge  leads  to 

love ;    , 
True  dignity  abides  with  him  alone 
Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought, 
Can  still  suspect,  and  still  revere  himself, 
In  lowliness  of  heart. 
>795- 


v:ii. 
GUILT  AND  SORROW; 

OR,  INCIDENTS  UPON   SALISBURY  PLAIlf. 

ADVERTISEMENT, 

PREFIXED    TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION    OP 
THIS  POEM,  PUBLISHED  IN  1842. 

Not  less  than  one-third  of  the  following 
poem,  though  it  has  from  time  to  time  been 
altered  in  the  expression,  was  published  so 
far  back  as  the  year  1 798,  under  the  title  oi 
"  The  Female  Vagrant."  The  extract  is  of 
such  length  that  an  apology  seems  to  be  re- 
quired  for  reprinting  it  here :  but  it  was 
necessary  to  restore  it  to  its  original  posi- 
tion, or  the  rest  would  have  been  unintelli- 
gible. The  whole  was  written  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1794,  and  I  will  detail, 
i  rather  as  a  matter  of  literary  biography  than 
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for  any  other  reason,  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  produced. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of 
1793,  having  passed  a  month  in  the  Jsle  of 
Wight,  in  view  of  the  fleet  which  was  then 
preparing  for  sea  off  Portsmouth  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  1  left  the  place 
with  melancholy  forebodings.  'J'he  Ameri- 
can war  was  still  fresh  in  memory.  The 
struggle  which  was  beginning,  and  which 
many  thought  would  be  brought  to  a  speedy 
close  by  the  irresistible  arms  of  Great  Britain 
Deing  added  to  those  of  the  allies,  I  was  as- 
sured in  my  own  mind  would  be  of  long 
continuance,  and  productive  of  distress  and 
misery  beyond  all  possible  calculation.  This 
conviction  was  pressed  upon  me  by  having 
been  a  witness,  during  a  long  residence  in 
revolutionary  France,  of  the  spirit  which 
prevailed  in  that  country.  After  leaving  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  1  spent  two  days  in  wandering 
on  foot  over  Salisbury  Plain,  which,  though 
cultivation  was  then  widely  spread  through 
parts  of  it,  had  upon  the  whole  a  still  more 
unpressive  appearance  than  it  now  retains. 

The  monuments  and  traces  of  antiquity, 
scattered  in  abundance  over  that  region,  led 
me  unavoidably  to  compare  what  we  know 
or  guess  of  those  remote  times  with  certain 
aspects  of  modern  society,  and  with  calam- 
ities, principally  those  consequent  upon 
war,  to  which,  more  than  other  classes  of 
men,  the  poor  are  subject.  In  those  re- 
flections,  joined  with  particular  facts  that 
had  come  to  my  knowledge,  the  following 
stanzas  originated. 

In  conclusion,  to  obviate  some  distraction 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Salisbury  Plain,  it  may  be  proper  to 
say,  that  of  the  features  described  as  belong- 
ing to  it,  one  or  two  are  taken  from  other 
desolate  parts  of  England. 


A  Traveller  on  the  skirt  of  Sarum's 

Plain 
Pursued  his  vagrant  way,  with  feet  half  bare ; 
Stooping  his  eait,  but  not  as  if  to  gain 
Help  from  the  staff  he  bore ;  for  mien  and  air 
Were  hardy,  though  his  cheeks  seemed  worn 

with  care, 
Both  of  the  time  to  come,  and  time  long  fled  : 
Down  fell  in  straggling  locks  his  thin  gray 

hair; 
A  coat  he  wore  of  military  red 
But  faded,  and  stuck  o*er  with  many  a  patch 

and  shred. 


While  thus  he  Journeyed,  step  by  step  led  on. 
He  saw  and  passed  a  stately  inn,  full  sure 
Tl}at  welcome  in  such  a  house  for  him  was 

none. 
No  board  inscribed  the  needy  to  allure 
Hung  there,  no  bush  proclaimed  to  old  and 

poor 
And  desolate, "  Here  you  will  find  a  friend  1  '• 
The  pendent  grapes  glittered   above    the 

door;— 
On  he  must  pace,  perchance  'till  night  de- 
scend. 
Where'er  the  dreary  roads  their  bare  white 

lines  extend. 

in. 
The  gathering  clouds  grew  red  with  stormy 

fire, 
In  streaks  diverging  wide  and  mounting  high; 
That  inn  he  long  had  passed ;  the  distant 

spire. 
Which  oft  .as  he  looked  back  had  fixed  his 

eye. 
Was  lost,  though  still  he  looked,  in  the 

blank  sky. 
Perplexed  and  comfortless  he  gazed  around. 
And  scarce  could  any  trace  of  man  descry. 
Save  cornfields    stretched ,  and   stretching 

without  bound ; 
But  where  the  sower  dwelt  was  nowhere  to 

be  found. 

IV. 

No  tree  was  there,  no  meadow's  pleasant 

green. 
No  brook  to  wet  his  lip  or  soothe  his  ear ; 
Long  files  of  corn-stacks  here  and  there 

were  seen. 
But  not  one  dwelling-place  his  heart  to  cheer. 
Some  laborer,  thought  he,  may  perchance  be 

near; 
And  so  he  sent  a  feeble  shout— in  vain ; 
No  voice  made  answer,  he  could  only  hear 
Winds  rustling  over  plots  of  unripe  grain. 
Or  whistling  thro'  thm  grass  along  the  un- 

furrowed  plain. 

V. 

Long  had  he  fancied  each  successive  slope 

Concealed  some  cottage,  whither  he  might 
turn 

And  rest ;  but  now  along  heaven's  darken- 
ing cope 

The  crows  rushed  by  in  eddies,  homeward 
borne. 

Thus  warned,  he  sought  some  shepherd'^ 
spreading  thorn 
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Or  hovel  from  the  storsi  to  shield  his  head, 
But  sought  m  vain  ;  for  now,  all  i»ild,  for* 

lorn, 
And  vacant)  a  huge  waste  ground  him  spread; 
The  wet  cold  grounci,  he  feared,  must  be 

his  only  bed- 


He  loolced,  and  saw  upon  a  gibbet  h!g(li 
A  human  body  that  in  irons  swang, 
Uplifted  by  the  tempest  whirling  by; 
And,  hovering,  round  often  it  did  a  raren  fly 


And  be  it  so— for  to  the  chill  night  shower 
And  the  sharp  wind  his  head  he  oft  hath 

bared;  ' 
A  sailor  he,  who  many  a  wretched  hour 
Hath  told :  for,  landinsf  after  labor  hard, 
Full  long  endufed  in  hope  of  juiit  reward, 
He  to  an  armM  fleet  was  forced  away 
By  seamen,  who  perhaps  themselves  had 

shared 
A  like  fate ;  wa«  hurried  off,  a  helpless  prey, 
'Gainst  all  that  in  hts  heart,  or  theirs  per- 
haps, said  aajT. 

VII. 

For  years  the  work  of  carnage  did  not  cease, 
And  death's  dire  aspect  daily  he  surveyed, 
Death's  minister  \  then  came  his  glad  release, 
And  hope  returned,  and  pleasure  fondly 

made 
Her  dwelling  in  his  dreams.  By  Fancy's  aid 
The  happy  husband  flies,  his  arms  to  throw 
Round  his  wife's  neck  j  the  prize  of  victory 

laid 
In  her  full  lap,  he  sees  such  sweet  tears  flow 
As  if  thenceforth  nor  pain  nor  trouble  she 

could  know. 

VIII. 

Vain  hope !  for  fraud  took  all  that  he  had 

earned. 
The  lion  roars  and  gluts  his  tawny  brood 
Even  in  the  desert's  heart  ;  but  he,  returned. 
Bears  not  to  those  he  loves  their  needful 

food.  .         .  ^ 

His  home  approaching,  but  in  sncn  a  mood 
n»t  from  his  sight  his  children  might  have 

run,  . 

•He  met  a  traveller,  robbed  him,  shed  his 

blood ; 
And  when  the  miserable  work  was  done 
He  fled,  a  vagraat  since,  the  murderer's  fate 

to  shun. 

IX. 

From  that  day  forth  no  place  to  him  could  be 
So  lonely,  but  that  thence  might  come  a  pang 
Brought  from  without  to  inward  misery. 
Now,  as  he  plodded  on,  with  sullen  clang 
A  sou&d  of  chains  along  the  desert  rang ; 


It  was  a  spectacle  which  none  might  view, 
In  spot  so  savage,  but  with  shuddering  pain  « 
Nor  only  did  for  him  at  once  renew 
An  he  had  feared  from  man,  but  roused  a 

train 
Of  the  mind's  phantoms,  horrible  as  vain. 
The  stones,  as  if  to  cover  him  from  day, 
Rolled  at  his  back  along  the  living  plain  ; 
He  fell,  and  without  sense  or  motion  lay ; 
But,  when  the  trance  was  gone,  feebly  pur- 
sued his  way. 


As  one  whose  brain  habitual  phrensy  fires 
Owes  to  the  flt  in  which  his  soul  hath  tossed 
Profounder  quiet,  when  the  fit  retires. 
Even  so  the  dire  i^ntasma  which  had 

crossed 
His  sense,  in  sudden  vacancy  quite  lost. 
Left  his  mind  still  as  a  deep  evening  sUeam. 
Nor,  if  accosted  now,  in  thought  engrossed, 
Moody,  or  inly  troubled,  would  lie  seem 
To  traveller  who  might  talk  on  any  casual 

theme. 


Hurtle  the  clouds  in  deeper  darkness  piled. 
Gone  is  the  raven  timely  rest  to  seek  ; 
He  seemed  the  onjy  creature  in  the  wild 
On  whom  the  elements  their  rage  might 

wreak ; 
Save  that  the  bustard,  or  those  re|;ion8  bleak 
Shy  tenant,  seeing  by  the  uncertain  Kght 
A  man  there  wandering,  gave  a  mournful 

shriek, 
And  half  upon  the  ground,  with  strange 

affright, 
Foived  hard  against  the  wind  a  thick  ua- 

wieldly  flight. 

XIII. 

All,  all  was  cheerless  to  the  horizon's  bound  j 
The  weary  eye— which,  wheresoe'er  it  strays, 
Marks  nothing  but  the  red  sun's  setting 

round,  , 

Or  on  the  earth  strange  lines,  m  former  days 
Left  by  gigantic  arms— at  length  surveys 
What  seems  an  antique  castie  spreading  widej 
Hoary  and  naked  are  its  walls^  and  raise 
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Their  brow  sublime  i  in  shelter  there  to 

bidt 
He  turned,  while  rain  poured  down  smoldag 

OBeveiy  sid& 

XIT. 

Pile  of  Stone-henge !  so  proud  to  hint  yet 

keep 
Thj  secrets,  thou  that  fov^st  to  stand  and 

hear 
The  Plain  resounding  to  the  whirlwind's 

sweep* 
Inmate  of  lonesome  Nature's  endless  year  \ 
Even  if  thou  saw'st  the  giant  wicksr  rear 
For  sacrifice  its  throngs  of  living  men, 
Before  thjr  face  did  ever  wretch  appear, 
Who  in  his  heart  had  groaned  with  deadlier 

pain 
Than  he  who,  tempestrdxiven,  thy  shelter 

now  would  gain  ? 

XV. 

Within  that  fabric  of  mysterious  form. 
Winds  met  in  conflict,  each  by  turns  su- 
preme ; 
And,  from  the  perilous  ground  dislodged, 

through  storm 
And  rain  he  wildered  on,  no  moon  to  stream 
From  gulf  of  parting  clouds  one  friendly 

beam, 
Nor  any  friendly  sound  his  footstejK  ted ; 
Once    did  the  lightning's  faint  disastrous 

gleam 
Disclose  a  naked  guide-post's  double  head, 
Sight  which  tho'  lost  at  once  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  shed. 

XVI. 

No  swinging  sign-board  creaked  from  cottage 
elm 

To  stay  his  steps  with  faintness  overcome ; 

'Twas  dirk  and  void  as  ocean's  watery 
realm 

Roaring  with  storms  beneath  'night*8  star- 
less gloom ; 

No  gypsy  cower'd  o'er  fire  of  furze  or  broom  ; 

1^0  !<ux>rer  watched  his  red  kiln  glaring 
bright, 

Nor  taper  glimmered  dim  from  sick  man's 
room; 

Along  the  waste  no  line  of  mournful  light 

From  lamp  of  lonely  toll-gate  streamed 
athwart  the  night 

XVII. 

At  length,  though  hid  in  clouds,  the  moon 

arose; 
The  downs  were  visible^— and  zvow  ttvealed 


A  structure  stands,  which  two  bare  slopes 

enclose. 
It  was  a  spot,  where,  ancient  vows  fulfilled. 
Kind  pious  hands  did  to  the  Virgin  tttiild 
A  lonely  Spital,  the  belated  swain 
From  the  night  terrors  of  that  waste  \» 

shield: 
But  there  no  human  being  could  remain, 
And  now  the  walls  are  named  the  **Deaid 

House"  of  the  plain. 
xvni. 

Though  he  had  little  cause  to  love  the  abode 

Of  man,  or  covet  sight  of  mortal  face. 

Vet  when  famt  beams  of  light  that  ruin 

showed, 
How  glad  he  was  at  length  to  find  som« 

trace 
Of  human  shelter  in  that  dreary  plaee; 
Till  to  his  flock  the  early  shepherd  goes. 
Here  shall   much-needed   sleep  his  frame 

embrace. 
In  a  dry  nook  where  fern  the  floor  bestrows 
He  lays  his  stiffened  limbs, — liis  eyes  begin 

to  close; 

xtx. 
When  hearing  a  deep  Mgh,  that  seemed  to 

come 
From  one  who  mourned  in  sleep,  he  raised 

bis  head, 
And  saw  a  woman  in  the  naked  room 
Outstretched,  and  turning  on  a  restless  bed  • 
The  moon  a  wan  dead  light  around  her  shed. 
He  waked  her — spake  in  tone  that  would  not 

fail, 
He  hoped,  to  calm  her  mind ;  but  ill  he  sped, 
For  of  tliat  ruin  she  had  heard  a  tale 
Which  now  with  freezmg  thoughts  did  att 

her  powers  assail ; 

XX. 

Had  heard  of  one  who,  forced  from  storms 

to  shroud. 
Felt  the  loose  walls  of  his  decayed  Retreat 
Rock  to  incessant  neighings  shrill  and  loud. 
While  his  horse  pawed  the  floor  with  furious 

heat; 
Till  on  a  stone,  that  sparkled  to  his  feet, 
Struck,  and  still  struck  again,  the  troubled 

horse : 
The  man  half  raised  the  stone  with  pain  and 

sweat. 
Half  raised,  for  well  hit  arm  might  lose  its 

force, 
Disclosing  the  grim  head  of  a  late  murdered 

corse. 
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XXI, 

Such  tale  of  this  lone  mansion  she  had 
learned, 

And,  when  that  shape,  with  eyes  in  sleep 
half  drowned, 

By  the  moon's  sullen  lamp  she  first  dis- 
cerned, 

Cold  stony  horror  all  her  senses  bound. 

Her  he  addressed  in  words  of  cheering 
sound ; 

Recovering  heart,  like  answer  did  she  make ; 

And  well  it  Was  that,  of  the  coi-se  there 
found, 

In  converse  that  ensued  she  nothing  spake ; 

She  knew  not  what  dire  pangs  m  him  such 
tale  could  wake. 

XXII. 

But  spon  his  voice  and  words  of  kind  int   it 
Banished  that  dismal  thought ;  and  now  the 

wind 
In  fainter  howhngs  told  its  ras^c  was  spent : 
Meanwhile  discourse  ensued  of  various  kind. 
Which  by  degrees  a  confidence  of  mind 
And  mutual  interest  failed  not  to  create 
And,  to  a  natural  sympathy  resigned, 
In  that  foresaken  building  where  they^ate 
The  Woman  thus  retraced  her  own  untow- 
ard fate. 

XXIII. 

**By  Derwent's  side  my  father  dwelt—a 

man 
Of  virtuous  life,  by  pious  parents  bred ; 
And  I  believe  that,  soon  as  I  began 
To  lisp,  he  madw  me  kneel  beside  my  bed, 
And  in  his  hearing  there  my  prayers  I  said ; 
And  aften,vards,  by  my  good  father  taught, 
I  read,  and  loved  the  books  in  which  I  read ; 
For  books  in  every  neighboring  house  1 

sought, 
And  nothing  to  my  mind  a  sweeter  pleasure 

brought. 

XXIV. 

A  little  croft  we  owned — a  plot  of  com, 
A  garden  stored  with  peas,  and  mint,  and 

thyme, 
And  flowers  for  posies,  oft  on  Sunday  morn 
Vlucked  while  the  church  bells  rang  their 

earliest  chime. 
Can  I  forget  our  freaks  at  shearing  time ! 
My  hen's    rich    nest   through  long  grass 

scarce  espied  ; 
The  cowslip^thering  in  June's  dewy  prime; 
Tlie  swans  that  with  white  chests  upreared 

in  pride  ■ 
Hushing  and  racing  came  to  meet  me  at 

the  waterside  i 


The  staff  I  well  remember  which  upbore 
The  bending  body  of  my  active  sire ; 
His  seat  beneath  the  honied  sycamore 
Where    the  bees  hummed,  and  chair  by 

winter  fire ; 
When  market-morning  came,  the  neat  attire 
With  which,  though  bent  on  haste,  myself  I 

decked : 
Our  watchful  house-dog,  that  would  tease 

and  tire 
The  stranger  till  its  barking-fit  I  checked ; 
The  red-breast,  known  for  years,  which  at 

my  casement  pecked. 

XXVI. 

The  suns  of  twenty  summers  danced  along,— 
Too  little  marked  how  fast  they  rolled  away ; 
But,  through  severe  mischance  and  cruel 

wrong, 
My  father's  substance  fell  into  decay ; 
We  toiled  and  struggled,  hoping  for  a  day 
When  Fortune  might  put  on  a  kinder  lookj 
But  vain  were  wishes,  efforts  vam  as  they ; 
He  from  his  old  hereditary  nook 
Must  part ;  the  summons  came ; — our  final 

leave  we  took. 

xxvii. 

It  was  indeed  a  miserable  hour 

When,  from  the  last  hill-top,  my  sire  sur- 

veyedj 
Peering  above  the  trees,  the  steeple  tower 
That  on  his  marriage-day  sweet  music  made  I 
Till  then,  he  hoped  his  bones  might  there  be 

laid 
Close  by  my  mother  m  their  native  bowers  : 
Bidding  me  trust  in  God,  he  stood  and 

prayed  ;— 
I  could  not  pray : — through  tears  that  fell  in 

showers 
Glimmered  our  dear-loved  home,  alas  I  no 

longer  ours  1  | 

XXVIII. 

There  was  \  Youth  whom  I  had  loved  so 
long, 

That  when  I  loved  him  not  I  cannot  say : 

'Mid  the  green  mountains  many  a  thought- 
less song 

We  two  had  sung,  like  gladsome  birds  in 
May; 

When  we  began  to  tire  of  childish  play, 

We  seemed  still  more  and  more  to  prize 
each  other ; 

We  talked  of  marriage  and  our  marriage 
dayj 
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And  I  in  truth  did  love  him  like  a  brother, 
For  never  could  I  hope  to  meet  with  such 
another. 

XXIX. 

Two  years  were  passed  since  to  a  distant 

town 
He  had  repaired  to  ply  a  g^ainful  trade : 
V/hat  tears  of  bitter  grief,  till  then  unknown  I 
What  tender  vows  our  last  sad  kiss  delayed  I 
To  him  we  turned : — we  had  no  other  aid: 
Like  one  revived,  upon  his  neck  I  wept ; 
And  her  whom  he  had  loved  in  joy,  he  said. 
He  well  could  love  in  grief,  his  faith  he 

kept; 
And  in  a  quiet  home  once  more  my  father 

slept. 

XXX. 

We  lived  in  peace  and  comfort ;  and  were 

blest  . 
With  daily  bread,  by  constant  toil  supplied. 
Three  lovely  babes  had  lain  upon  my  breast : 
And  often,  viewing  their  sweet  smiles^  I 

sighed, 
And  knew  not  why.    My  happy  father  died, 
When  threatened  war  reduced  the  children's 

meal: 
Thrice  happy  I  that  for  him  the  grave  could 

hide 
The  empty  loom,  cold  hearth,  and  silent 

wheel, 
And  tears  that  flowed  for  ills  which  patience 

might  not  heal. 

XXXI. 

'Twas  a  hard  change ;  an  evil  tims  was  come ; 
We  had  no  hope,  and  no  relief  could  gain  : 
But  soon,  with  proud  narade,  the  noisy  drum 
Beat  round  to  clear  the  streets  of  want  and 

pain. 
My  husband's  arms  now  only  serve  to  strain 
Me  and  his  children  hungering  m  his  view  : 
In  such  dismay  my  prayers  and  tears  were 

vain: 
To  join  those  miserable  men  he  flew. 
And  now  to  the  sea-coast,  with  numbers 

more,  we  drew. 

XXXII. 

There  were  we  long  neglected,  and  we  bore 
Much  sorrow  ere  the  fleet  its  anchor  weighed ; 
Green  fields  before  us,  and  our  native  shore, 
We  breathed  a  pestilential  air,  that  made 
Ravage  for  which  no  knell  was  heard.    We 

prayed 
For  our  departure;  wished  and  wished — 

nor  knew, 


*Mid  that  long  sickness  and  those  hopes 

delayed. 
That  happier  days  we  never  more  must  view 
The  parting  signal  streamed — at  last  the 

land  withdrew. 


But  the  calm  summer  season  now  was  past. 
On  as  we  drove,  the  equinoctial  deep 
Kan  mountain  hiph  before  the  howling  blast, 
And    many    perished    in   the   whirlwind's 

sweep. 
We  gazed  with  terror  on  their  gloomy  sleep, 
Untaught  that  soon   such    anguish  must 

ensue, 
Our  hope  such  harvest  of  affliction  reap. 
That  we  the  mercy  of  the  waves  should  rue : 
We  reach  the  western  world,  a  poor  devoted 

crew. 

XXXIV. 

The  pains  and  plagues  that  on  our  heads 

came  down. 
Disease  and  famine,  agony  and  fear, 
In  wood  or  wilderness,  in  camp  or  town, 
It  would  unman  the  firmest  heart  to  hear. 
All  perished — all  in  one  remorseless  year. 
Husband  and  children  !  one  by  one,  by 

sword 
And  ravenous  plague,  all  perished:  cvety 

tear 
Dried  up,  despairing,  desolate,  on  board 
A  British  ship  I  waked,  as  from  a  trance 

restored." 

XXXV. 

Here  paused  she  of  all  present   thought 

forlorn, 
Nor  voice,  nor  sound,  that  moment's  pain 

expressed. 
Yet  nature  with  excess  of  grief  o'erbome. 
From  her  full  eyes  their  watery  load  re- 
leased. 
He  too  was  mute;  and,  ere  her  weeping 

ceased. 
He  rose,  and  to  the  ruin's  portal  went. 
And  saw  the  dawn  opening  the  silvery  east 
With  rays  of  promise,  north  and  southward 

sent; 
And  soon  with  crimson  fire  kindled  the 
firmament. 

XXXVI. 

"  O  come,"  he  cried,  "  come,  after  weary 

night 
Of  such  rough  storm,  this  happy  change  to 

view." 
So  forth  she  came,  and  eastward  looked; 

tlie  sight 
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Over  b«r  brow  tike  dawn  of  gladness  threw ; 
Upon  her  cheek,  to  which  its  youthfnl  hue 
Seemed  to  reCura,  dried  the  kot  lingering 

teftr, 
And  from  her  grateful  hewt  t  fresh  one 

drew: 
The  whilst  her  comrade  to  her  pensive  cheer 
Te*ipef ed  fit  words  of  hope ;  and  the  lark 

warbled  near. 


They  looked  and  saw  a  lengthening  fodd, 

and  wain 
That  rang  down  a  bare  ^lope  not  far  remote : 
The  barrows  glistered  bright  with  drops  cf 

ram. 
Whistled  the  waggoner  with  merry  note, 
The  cock  far  off  sounded  his  clarion  throat  j 
But  town,  or  farm,  nr  hamlet,  non&  they 

viewed, 
Only  were  told  there  stood  a  lonely  cot 
A  long  mile  thence.     While  thither  they 

pursued 
Their  way,  the  Woman  thus  her  mournful 

tale  renewed. 

XXXVIII. 

'  Peaceful  as  this  immeasurable  plain. 
Is  now,  by  beams  of  dawninp;  light  imprest, 
In  the  calm  sunshine  slept  the  glittering 

main: 
The  very  ocean  hath  its  hour  of  rest. 
I  too  forgot  the  hearings  of  my  breast. 
How  Guiet  'round  me  ship  and  ocean  weie  I 
As  quiet  all  within  me.    I  was  blest,  ^ 
And  looked,  and  fed  upon  the  silent  air 
Until  It  seemed  to  bring  a  joy  to  my  despair. 


Ah !  how  unlike  those  late  terrific  sleeps, 

And  groans  that  rage  of  racking  famine 
spoke; 

The  tmburied  dead  that  lay  In  festering 
heaps, 

The  breathing  pestilence  that  rose  like 
smoke, 

The  shriek  that  from  the  distant  battle 
broke. 

The  mine's  dire  earthquake,  and  the  pallid 
host 

Driven  by  the  bomb's  incessant  thunder- 
stroke 

To  loathsome  vaults,  where  heart-sick  an- 
guish tossed, 

Hope  died,  and  fear  itself  in  agony  was  lost  1 


XL. 


Some  iltighty  gulf  of  separatfon  fttst^ 
I  seemed  transported  to  another  world ; 
A  thought  resigned  with  pain,  when  from 

the  mast 
Th«  Impatient  mariner  the  sail  unfurled. 
And,  whistling,  called  the  wind  that  hardly 

curled 
The  silent  sea.   From  the  sweet  thoughts 

of  home 
And  from  all  hope  I  was  forever  hurled. 
For  me — farthest  from  earthly  port  to  roam 
Was  best,  conid  I  but  shun  the  spot  wheie 

man  might  come. 

XLl. 

And  oft  I  thought  (my  fancy  wasso  »tro.ig) 
That  I,  at  last,  a  resting-place  had  found : 
*  Her3  will  1  dwell,'  said  I,  *  my  whole  life 

long, 
Roamini»  the  illimitable  waters  round  ; 
Here  will  I  live,  of  all  btit  heaven  disowned. 
And  end  my  days  upon  the  pcaoefirl  flood.'— 
To  break  my  dream  the  vessel  reached  its 

bound; 
And  homeless  near  a  thousand  homes  I 

stood, 
And  near  a   thousand   tables  pitted  and 

wanted  food. 

xux. 
No  help  T  sought ;  in  sorrow  turned  adrift, 
Was  hopeless,  as  if  cast  on  some  bare  rock; 
Nor  morsel  to  my  nicuth  that  day  did  lift. 
Nor  raised  my  hand  at  any  door  to  knock. 
I  lay  where,  with  his  drowsy  mates,  the  cock 
From  U^e  cross-timiser  of  an  out-house  hung . 
Disnoally  toiled,  that  night,  the  city  clock  1 
At  mom  my  sick  heart  hunger  scarcely 

stung, 
Nor  to  the  beggar's  language  could  I  fit  my 

tongue 

Xtiit. 
So  passed  a  second  day ;  and,  when  the 

third 
Was  come,  1  tried  in  vain  the  crowd's  resort 
— In  deep  despair,  by  frightful  wishes  stirred. 
Near  the  sea-side  I  reached  a  ruined  fort ; 
There,  pains  which  nature  could  no  more 

support, 
With  blindness  Imked,  did  on  my  vitals  fall ; 
And,  after  many  interruptions  short 
Of  hideous  sense,  1  sank,  nor  step  could 

crawl : 
Unsought  for  was  the  help  that  did  my  lifo 

recalL 
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tuv. 

Borne  to  a  bospital,  I  lay  urith  bram 
Drowsy  and  weak,  and  shatfotd  memory; 
1  head  my  neighbors  m  their  beds  complain 
Of  many  things  which  never  troubled  me-* 
Of  feet  stil]  bustling  round  with  busy  glee. 
Of  looks  where  common  kindness  had  no 

party 
Of  service  done  with  cold  formafify, 
Fretting  the  fever  round  the  languid  heart, 
And  groans  which,  as  they  said,  might  make 

a  dead  man  start 

XLV. 

These  things  just  served  to  atir  the  slumber- 
ing sense. 
Nor  pain  nor  pity  in  my  boeom  ffaised* 
With  strength  did  memory  fetumj  and, 

thence 
Dismissed,  again  on  open  day  I  gaaed, 
At  houses,  men,  and  common  light,  amazed. 
The  lanes  1  sought,  and,  as  the  sun  retired, 
Uame  where  beneath  the  trees  a    faggot 

blazed; 
The  travellers  saw  me  weep,  my  fate  in- 
quired, 
And  gave  me  food — and  rest,  more  welcome, 
aoore  desired. 


Rough  potters  seemed  they,  trading  soberly 
With  panmercd  asses  diaven  from  door  to 

door; 
But  life  of  happier  sort  b«t  forth  to  me^ 
And  other  joys  my  fancy  to  allure-^ 
The  bagpipe  dinning  on  the  midnight  meoff 
In  bam  uplighted;  and  companions  boon. 
Well  met  from  far  with  revelry  secure 
Among  the  forest  glades,  while  jocund  June 
Rolled  fast  along  the  sky  his  warm  and 

genial  moon. 

XLYll. 

But  ill  they  suited  me — those  journeys  dark 
O'er  moor  and  mountain,  midnight  theft  to 

hatch  1 
To  charm  the  surly  house-dog's   faithful 

bark, 
Or  hang  on  tip-toe  at  the  lifted  htch. 
The  gloomy  lantern,  and  the  dim   blue 

match. 
The  bhck  disguise,  the  warning  whistle 

•brill, 
Anrf  ear  stiV  busy  on  its  nightly  watch, 
W«iftnot  for  im«.  brought  up  in  nothmo;  ilT 
Be$jd«.  on  en^f »  so  fresh  my  thoughts  were 

tioodiagMite* 


XLTtlX. 

What  conkl  I  do,  maided  and  mbleil  ? 
My  father  !  gone  was  every  friend  of  thine : 
And  kindred  of  dead  hatband  are  at  best 
Small  help;  and,  after  mairiage  such  at 

mine, 
With  little  kindness  would  to  me  incline. 
Nor  was  \  then  for  toil  or  senrke  fit; 
My  deepdra wn  sighs  no  effort  oouU  cosfine ; 
In  open  air  lorgetful  would  I  sit 
Whole  hours,  with  idle  arms, in  moping 

sorrow  knit. 


The  roods  I  paced,  I  loitered  through  tht 

fields ; 
Contentedly,  yet  sometimes  self-accused, 
Trusted  my  life  to  what  chance    bounty 

yieWs, 
Now  coldly  given,  now  utterly  refused. 
The  ground  I  for  my  bed  have  often  used  t 
But  what  aSlicts  mv  peace  with  keenest 

ruth 
Is  that  I  have  my  inner  self  abused, 
Foregone  the  home  delight  of  constant  truth 
And  clear  and  open  siul,  so  pn:ted  m  fear- 
less youth. 

L. 

Through  tears  the  rising  sun  T  oft  have 

viewed. 
Through  tears  hare  seen  him  towards  that 

world  descend 
Where  my  poor  heart  lost  all  its  fortitude '. 
Three  years  a  wanderer  now  my  course  I 

bend— 
Oh  !  tell  me  whither^nr  no  earthly  friend 
Have  I." — She  ceased,  and  weeping  turned 

away; 
As  if  because  her  tale  was  at  an  end, 
She  wept ;  because  she  had  no  more  to  say 
Of  that  perpetual  weight  which  on  her  spirit 

lay. 


True  sympathy  the  Sailor's  looks  expressed,' 
His  looks--for  pondering  he  was  mute  the 

while. 
Of  social  Order's  care  for  wretchedness. 
Of  Time's  sure  help  to  calm  and  reconcile, 
Joy's  second  spring  and  Hope's  long-treas- 
ured smile, 
'T was  not  ioxhim  to  speak— a  man  so  tried. 
Yet,  to  relieve  her  heart,  in  friendly  style 
Proverbial  words  of  comfort  he  applied, 
And  not  in  vain,  while  they  ^ctit  pacing  aidt 
by  side. 
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Ere  long,  from  heaps  of  turf,  before  their 

sight, 
Together  smoking  in  the  sun's  slant  beam, 
Rise  various  wreaths  that  into  one  unite 
Whirh  high  and  higher  mounts  with  silver 

gleam  : 
Fair  spectacle, -~but  instantly  a  scream 
Thence  bursting  shrill  did  all  remark  pre- 
vent; 
They  paused,  and  heard  a  hoarser  voice 

blaspheme, 
And  female  cries.    Their  course  they  thither 

bent, 
And  met  a 'man  who  foamed  with  anger 
vehement. 


A  woman  stood  with  quivering  lips  and 

pale, 
And,  pointing  to  a  little  child  that  lay 
Stretched*  on  the  ground,  began  a  piteous 

tale; 
How  in  a  simple  freak  of  thoughtless  play 
He  had  provoked  his  father,  who  straight* 

way, 
As  if  each  blow' were  deadlier  than  the  last, 
Struck  the  poor  innocent.    Pallid  with  dis- 
may 
The   Soldier's    Widow   heard   and  stood 

aghast ; 
And  stem  looks  on  the  man  her  gray-haired 
Ccmradecast. 


His  voice  with  indi^n^ation  rising  high 

Such  further  deed  m  manhood's  name  for- 
bade; 

The  peasant,  wild  in  passion,  made  reply 

With  bitter  insult  and  revilings  sad ; 

Asked  him  in  scorn  what  business  there  he 
had; 

What  kind  of  plunder  he  was  hunting  now ; 

The  gallows  would  one  day  of  him  be 
glad  ;— 

Though  inward  anguish  damped  the  Sailor's 
brow, 

Yet  calm  he  seemed  as  thoughts  so  poignant 
would  allow. 

LV. 

Softly  he  stroked  the  child,  who  lay  out- 
stretched 

With  face  to  earth ;  and,  as  the  boy  turned 
round 

His  battered  head,  a  groan  the  Sailor 
fetched  — 


As  if  he  saw— there  and  upon  that  ground—  j 

Strange  repetition  of  the  deadly  wound     '  ; 

He  had  himself  inflicted.     Through    his  r 

brain  \ 

At  once  the  griding  iron  passage  found ;  \ 

l)eluge  of   tender  thoughts  then   rushed  » 

amain,  ^ 
Nor  could  his  sunken  eyes  the  starting  tear 

restrain. 


Within  himself  he  said — What  hearts  have 
we  I 

The  blessing  this  a  father  gives  his  child ! 

Yet  happy  thou,  poor  boy  1  compared  with 
me, 

Suffering,  not  doing  ill — fate  far  more  mild. 

The  stranger's  looks  and  tears  of  wrath  be- 
guiled 

The  fatlier,  and  relenting  thoughts  &woke  : 

He  kissed  his  son — so  all  was  reconciled. 

Then,  with  a  voice  which  inward  trouble 
broke 

Ere  to  his  lips  it  came,  the  Sailor  them  be- 
spoke. 

LVII. 

"  Bad  is  the  world,  and  hard  is  the  world's 

law 
Even  for  the  man  who  wears  the  v.armest 

fleece ; 
Much  need  have  ye  that  time  more  closely 

draw 
The  bond  of  nature,  all  unkiiidnes?  c?ase, 
And  that  among  so  few  there  still  bs  prace  r 
Else  can  ye  hope  but  with  such  numerous 

foes 
Your  pains  shall  ever  with  your  years  in- 
crease ? " — 
While  from  his  heart  the  appropriate  lesson 

flows, 
A  correspondent  calm  stol.e  gently  o'er  his 

woes. 

LVIII. 

Forthwith  the  pair  passed  on;  and  down 
they  look 

Into  a  narrow  valley's  pleasant  scene ; 

Where  wreaths  of  vapor  tracked  a  winding 
brook. 

That  babbled  on  through  groves  and 
meadows  green ; 

A  low-roofed  house  peeped  out  the  trees  be- 
tween; 

The  dripping  groves  resound  with  cheerful 
lays. 

And  melancholy  lowings  intervene 
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Of  scattered  herds,  that  in  the  meadow 

graze, 
Some  amid  lingering  shade,  some  touched 

by  the  sun's  rays. 

LIX. 

They  saw  and  heard,  and,  winding  with  the 

road 
Down  a  thick  wood,  they  dropt  into  the 

vale; 
Comfort  by  prouder  mansions  unbestowed 
Their  wearied  frames,  she  hoped,  would  soon 

regale. 
Ere  long  they  reached  that  cottage  in  the 

dale: 
It  was  a  rustic  inn  ; — the  board  was  spread. 
The  milk-maid  followed  with  her  brimming 

pai>, 
And  lustily  the  master  carved  the  bread, 
Kindly  the  housewife  pressed,  and  they  in 

comfort  fed. 

LX. 

Their  breakfast  done,  the  pair,  though  loth, 

must  part ; 
Wanderers  whose  course  no   longer  now 

agrees. 
She  rose  and  bade  farewell  1  and,  while  her 

heart 
Struggled  with  tears  nor  could  its  sorrow 

ease. 
She  left  him  there ;   for,  clustering  round 

his  knees, 
With  his    oak-staff   the  cottage   children 

played ; 
And  soon  she  reached  a  spot  o'erhung  with 

trees 
And  banks  of  ragged  earth  *,  beneath  the 

shade 
Across  the  pebbly  road  a  little  runnel  strayed. 

,     LXI. 

A  cart  and  horse  beside  the  rivulet  stood : 
Checkering  the  canvas  roof  the  sunbeams 

shone. 
She  saw  the  carman  bend  to  scoop  the  flood 
As  the  wain  fronted  her, — wherein  lay  one, 
A  pale-faced  Woman,  in  disease  far  gone. 
The  carman  wet  her  lips  as  well  behoved ; 
Bed  under  her  lean  body  there  was  none, 
Though  even  to  die  near  one  she  most  had 

loved 
She  could  not  of  herself  those  wasted  limbs 

have  moved. 

LXII. 

The  Saibr's  Widow  learned  with  honest 
Andhomcfelt  force  of  sympathy  sincere, 


Why  thus  that  worn-out  wretch  must  there 

sustain 
The  jolting  road  and  morning  air  severe. 
The  wain  pursued  its  way ;  and  following 

near 
In  pure  compassion  she  her  steps  retrace 
Far  as  the  cottage.     **  A  sad  sight  is  here,»* 
She  aied  aloud ;  and  forth  ran  out  in  haste 
The  friends  whom  she  had  left  but  a  few 

minutes  past. 

LXTII. 

While  to  the  door  with  eager  speed  they  ran, 
From  her  bare  straw  the  Woman  half  up* 

raised 
Her  bony  visage — gaunt  and  deadly  wan ; 
No  pity  askmg,  on  the  group  she  gazed 
Witii  a  dim  eye,  distracted  and  amazed ; 
Then  sank  upon  her  straw  with  feeble  moan. 
Fervently  cried  the  housewife — **God  be 

praised, 
I  have  a  house  that  I  can  call  my  own ; 
Nor  shall  she  perish  there,  un tended  and 

alone!" 

LXIV. 

So  in  they  bear  her  to  the  chimney  seat, 
And  busily,  though  yet  with  fear,  untie 
Iter  garments,  and,  to  warm  her  icy  feet 
And  chafe  )ier  temples,  careful  hands  apply. 
Natiure  reviving,  with  a  deepndrawn  sigh 
She  strove,  and  not  in  vain,  her  hnd  to 

rear; 
Then  said — "  I  thank  you  all ;  if  I  must  die. 
The  God  in  heaven  my  prayers  for  you  will 

hear; 
Till  now  I  did  not  think  my  end  had  been 

so  near. 

txv. 
'*  Barred  every  comfort  labor  could  procure, 
Suffering  what  no  endurance  could  assuage, 
I  was  compelled  to  seek  my  father's  door, 
Though  loth  to  be  a  burden  en  his  age. 
But  sickness  stopped  me  in  an  early  stage 
Of  my  sad  journey ;  and  within  the  wain 
They  placed  me— tliere  to  end  life's  pit 

gnmage, 
Unless  beneath  your  roof  I  may  remain : 
For  I  shall  never  see  my  father's  door  again. 

LXVl. 

^  My  life,  Heaven  knows,  hath  long  been 

burtliensome ; 
But,  if  I  have  not  meekly  suffered,  meek 
May  my  end  be  I    Soon  will  this  voice  be 

dumb: 
Should  child  of  mine  e*er  wander  hitheri 

speak 
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Of  me,  aay  that  the  irorm  is  on  my  cheek.— 
Torn  from  our  hut,  that  stood  beside  the  sea 
Near  Portland  lighthouse  in  a  lonesome 

credc. 
My  husband  served  in  sad  captivity 
On  shipboard,  bound  till  peace  tx  death 

should  set  hita  free. 

Lxvn. 
•*  A  sailor's  wife  I  knew  a  widow's  earM, 
Yet  two  sweet  little  ones  partook  my  bed  ; 
Hope  cheered  my  dreams,  and  to  my  daily 

prayers 
Our  heavenly  Father  granted  each  day*s 

bread ; 
Till  one  was  found  by  stroke  of  violence 

dead, 
Wlk>se  body  near  our  cottage  chanced  to 

lie; 
A  dire  suspicion  drove  va  from  our  shed ; 
In  vain  to  find  a  friendly  face  we  try, 
Nor  could  we  live  together,  tliose  poor  boys 

and  I; 

LXVIIX. 

''  For  «viltoi»g:ttes  made  oath  how  on  that 
day 

My  hu^nd  lurked  about  the  neighborhood ; 

Now  he  had  fled,  and  whither  none  could 
say, 

And  ke  had  done  the  deed  in  the  dark  wood— 

Near  his  own  home  1 — but  he  was  mild  and 
good  ; 

Never  on  earth  was  gentler  creature  seen ; 

He'd  not  have  robbed  the  raven  of  its  food. 

My  husband's  loving  kindness  stood  be- 
tween 

Me  and  all  worldly  hams  and  wrongs  how- 
ever keen/' 

LXIX. 

Alas!  the  thing  she  told  with  laboring 
breath 

The  Sailor  knew  too  well  That  wicked- 
ness 

Ris  hand  had  wrought ;  and  when,  in  the 
hour  of  death, 

He  saw  his  Wife's  lip  move  his  name  to 
bless 

With  h«.  r  last  words,  unable  to  suppress 

His  anguish,  with  his  heart  he  ceased  to 
strive  j 

And,  weeping  Iciid  in  this  extreme  distress, 

He  cried—*'  Do  pity  me  \  That  thou  shouklst 
live 

I  anther  aflk  nor  wish— lorgiva  me,  but  for- 
give I" 


To  tell  the  change  that  Voice  within  her 

wrought  I 

Nature  by  sign  or  sound  made  no  essay ;         | 
A  sudden  joy  surprised  expiring  thought,       ; 
And  every  mortal  pang  dissoTv^  away. 
Borne  gently  to  a  bed,  in  death  she  lay ;  ' 

Yet  stiN  while  over  her  tlie  Imsband  bent, 
A  look  was  in  her  face  which  seemed  to  say, 
"  Be  blest ;  by  sight  of  thee  from  heaven 

was  sent 
Peace  to  my  parting  soul,  the  fulness  of 
content." 


She  slept  in  peace/— his  pukes  throbbed  and 

stopped, 
Breathless  he  gazed  upon  her  face, — ^thcn 

took 
Her  hand  in  his,  and  raised  it,  but  both 

dropped. 
When  on  his  own  he  cast  a  rueful  look. 
His  ears  were  never  silent ;  sleep  forsook 
His  burning  eyelids^  stretched  and  stiff  as 

lead ; 
All  night  from  time  to  time  under  him  shook 
The  floor  as  he  lay  shuddering  on  his  bed  ; 
And  oft  he  groaned  aloud,  "  O  God,  that  I 

were  dead  I " 

txxri. 

The  Soldier's  Widow  lingered  in  the  cot ; 
And,  when  he  rose,  he  thanked  her  pious 

care 
Through    which    his  Wife,  to    that    kind 

shelter  brought, 
Died  in  his  arms ;  and  with  those  thanks  a 

prayer 
He  breathed  for  her,  and  for  that  merciful 

pair. 
The  corse  interred,  not  one  hour  he  remained 
Beneath  their  roof,  but  to  the  open  air 
A  burthen,  now  with  fortitude  sustained, 
He  bore  within  a  breast  where   dreaofiil 

quiet  reigned. 

LXXHT. 

Confirmed  of  purpose,  fearlessly  prepared 
For  act  and  suffering,  to  the  city  straight 
He  journeyed,  and  forthwith  his  crime  de- 
clared : 
"  And  from  your  doom,"  he  added,  "  now 

I  wait, 
Nor  let  it  linger  long,  the  murderer's  fate." 
Not  ineffectual  was  that  piteous  claim  : 
"O   welcome    sentence   which   will   end^ 
tiMnigh  lale*" 
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H«  said,  "  tbe  pangs  that  to  my  conscience 

came 
Out  of  tlv  (ked.    My  trusty  SAvionri  is  in 

thy  name  1  '* 

LXXIV. 

His  fate  was  pitied.    Him  in  iroii  case 
(Reader,  for3B:ive  the  intolerable  thought) 
They  bung  not ;  -«o  <ne  on  his  foon  or  iace 


Conld  gaze,  as  on  a  show  by  Idlers  souglit ; 
No  kindred    sufferer,    to   his    death-place 

brought 
By  lawless  curiosity  or  chance. 
When  into  storm  the  evening  sky  is  wroufl^h^ 
Upon  his  swiniarinc  corse  an  eye  can  glance, 
And  drop,  as  he  once  dropped,  in  miserable 

trance. 
1793-4- 


THE   BORDERERS. 


A  TRAGEDY.     (Composed  1795-6^) 

DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Lact.  J 

Leknox.  j 

Herbert. 

WiLFRBD,  Servant  to  MASMAnuKX. 

Host, 


Forgster, 

Eldred,  a  Peasant. 
Petuantf  Pilgrims^  Av» 


Idonba. 

Female  Beg, 
£lbanor,  h 


ife  to  Eldrsiv 


ScEnn-^Borders  o/Eug^land  and  Scotland. 
Time— 7!*^  Reign  of  Henry  III. 
Readers  already  acquainted  with  my  Poems  will  recognize,  in  the  following  composition, 
■omc  eisjht  or  len  fines  which  I  hav«  not  scrujited  to  retain  iu  the  places  where  they  onxinally 
itood.    It  is  proper,  however,  to  add,  that  they  would  not  have  bcea  used  elsewhere,  if  1  had 
oreieen  the  time  when  I  might  be  induced  to  publish  this  Tragedy, 
Febrnaryz%y  1842* 


ACT  I. 

ScBHM-^Ifoad  in  a  Wood. 

Wallace  and  Lacy. 

Lacjf.  The  troop  will  be  impatient ;  let  us 

hie 

Back  to  our  post,  and  strip  the  Scottish  Foray 

Of  their  rich  bpoil^  ere  they  recross  the 

Border. 
—Pity  that  our  young  Chief  will  have  no 

^!art 
In  this  good  service, 

Wal.  Rather  let  us  grieve 

That,  in  the  undertaking  which  has  caused 
His  absence,  he  hath  sought,  whate'er  his 

aim, 
Companionship  with  One  of  crooked  ways, 
From  whose  perverted  soul  can  cume  no 

good 
To  our  confi(Sng,  open-hearted,  Leadec 


Lacy.    True;  and,  remembering  how  the 
Band  have  proved 
That  Oswald  6nds  small  favor  in  our  sight, 
Well  may  we  wonder  he  has  gained  such 

power 
Over  our  much-ioved  Captain, 

Wal.  I  have  heard 

Of  some  dark  deed  to  which  in  early  life 
His  passion  drove  him — then  a  Voyager 
Ufx>n  the  midland  Sea.      Yon  knew  his 

bearing 
In  Palestine? 

Lacy.  Where  he  despised  alike 

Mohammedan  and  Christian.     Btitenou^; 
Let  us  begone — ^tlie  Band  may  else  W.  foiled. 
iEx€unt, 

Bnter  Marmaduke  and  Wilfred. 
Wil.  Be  cautious,  my  dear  Master ! 
Mtur%  1  perccno 
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That  fear  is  like  a  cloak  which  old  men 

huddle 
About  their  love,  as  if  to  keep  it  warm. 
WiL  Nay,  but  I  grieve  tliat  we  should 
part    This  Stranger, 
For  such  he  is— 

Mar.  Your  busy  fancies,  Wilfred, 

Ifight  tempt  me  to  a  smile;  but  what  of 
him  ? 
WiL  You  know  that  you  have  saved  his 

life. 
Mar.  I  know  it 

Wil.  And  tliat  he  hates  you! — Pardon 
me,  perhaps 
That  word  was  hasty. 
Mar.  Fie  I  no  more  of  it. 

Wil.  Dear  Master  I  gratitude's  a  heavy 
burden 
To  a  proud  Soul. — Nobody  lovos  this  Os- 
wald— 
Yourself,  you  do  not  love  him. 

Mar.  I  do  more, 

Z  honor  him.     Strong  feelings  to  his  heart 
Are  natural ;  and  from  no  one  can  be  learnt 
More  of  man's  thoughts  and  ways  than  his 

expfcrience 
Has  given  him  power  to  teach:  and  then 

for  courage 
And  enterprise— what  perils  hath  he  shun- 
ned? 
What  obstacles  hath  he  failed  to  overcome  ? 
Answer  these  questions,  from  our  common 

knowledge, 
And  be  at  rest 

WiL  Oh,  Sir  I 

Mar.  Peace,  my  good  Wilfred  ; 

Repair  to  Liddesdale,  and  tell  the  Band 
I  shall  be  with  them  in  two  days,  at  far- 
thest. 
WiL  May  He  whose  eye  is  over  all  pro- 
tect you  1  {^Exit. 

Enetr  Oswald  {a  bunth  of  plants  in  hii 
hand.) 


Osw.  This  wood  is  rich  in  plants  and 

curious  simples. 
Mar.  (looking  at  them.)    The  wild  rose, 
and  the  poppy,  and  the  nightshade : 
Which  is  your  favorite.     Oswald  ? 

Osw,  That  which,  while  it  is 

Strong  to  destroy,  is  also  strong  to  heal — 

[Looking  forward. 
Not   yet  in  sight  1  —  We'll  saunter  here 

awhile ; 
They  cannot  mount  the  hill,  by  us  unseen 


Mftr.  {a  Utter  m  his  hand,)    It  is  BO 

common  thing  when  one  like  you 
Performs  tliese  delicate  services,  and  there* 

fore 
I  feel  myself  much  bounden  to  you,  Oft* 

wald: 
'Tis  a  strange  letter  this  I — You  saw  her 

write  it  ? 
Osw.  And  saw  the  tears  with  whidi  she 

blotted  it. 
Mar.    And  nothing  less  would  satisiy 

him? 
Osiv.  No  less ; 

For  that  another  in  his  Child's  affection 
Should  hold  a  place,  as  if  'twere  robbo-y, 
He    seemed   to    quarrel    with    the  very 

thought. 
Besides,  I  know  not  what  strange  prejudice 
Is  rooted  in  his  mind ;  this  Band  of  ours. 
Which  you've  collected   for    the   noblest 


Along  the  confines  of  the  Esk  and  Tweed 
To  guard  the  Innocent— he  calls  us  "  Out- 
laws;'* 
And,  for  yourself,  in  plain  terms  he  asserts 
This  garb  was  taken  up  that  indolence 
Might  want  no  cover,  and  rapacity 
Be  better  fed. 

Mar.  Ne'er  may  I  own  the  heart 

That  cannot  feel  for  one  helpless  as  he  is. 

Osw.  Thou  know'st  me  tor  a  Man  not 
easily  moved, 
Yet  was  I  grievously  provoked  to  think 
Of  what  I  witnessed. 

Mar.  This  day  will  suflBoe 

To  end  her  wrongs. 

Osw.  But  if  the  blind  Man's  tale 

Should  yet  be  true  ? 

Mar.  Would  it  were  possible  1 

Did  not  the  Soldier  tell  thee  that  himself, 
And  others  who  survived  the  wreck,  beheld 
The  Baron  Herbert  perish  in  the  waves 
Upon  the  coast  of  Cyprus  ? 

Osw.  Yes,  even  so, 

.4nd  I  had  heard  the  like  before  :  in  sooth 
The  tale  of  this  his  quondam  Barony 
Is  cunningly  devised ;  and,  on  the  back 
Of  his  forlorn  appearance,  could  not  fail 
To  make  the  proud  and  vain  his  tributaries. 
And  stir  the  pulse  of  lazy  charity. 
The  seignories  of  Herbert  are  in  Devon ; 
Wc,  neighbors  of  the  Esk  and  Tweed :  'tis 

much 
The  Arch-impostor 

Mar.  Treat  him  eentTy,  Oswald; 

Though  I  have  never  seen  hu  face,  m^ 
thinksi 
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There  cannot  'Come  a  day  when  I  shall 
cease 

To  love  him.    I  remember,  when  a  Boy 

Ot  scarcetv  seven  years'  growth,  beneath 
the  Elm 

That  casts  its  shade  over  our  villats^  school, 

'Twas  my  delight  to  sit  and  hear  Idonea 

Repeat  her  Father's  terrible  adventures, 

Till  all  the  band  of  play-mates  wept  to 
gether ;      ■ 

And  that  was  the  bes^inning  of  my  love. 

And,  through    all    converse  of    our  later 
years, 

An  image  of  this  old  Man  still  was  pres- 
ent, 

When  I  had  been  most  happy.    Pardon 
mc 

If  this  be  idly  spoken. 
Ojw.  See,  they  come, 

Two  Travellers  ? 
Mar   [points)   The  woman  is  Idonea. 
OsTtt,  And  leading  Herbert. 
Mar.  We  must  let  them  pass — 

This  thicket  will  conceal  ur. 

[  They  step  aside. 

Enter  Idonea,  leading  Herbert  ^blind, 

Idon.   Dear   Father,  you  sigh  deeply; 

ever  since ' 
We  left  the  willow  shade  by  the  brook-side. 
Your  natural  breathing  has  been  troubled. 

Her.  Nay, 

You  are  too  fearful :  yet  must  I  confess, 
Our  march  of  yesterday  had  better  suited 
A  firmci  step  than  mine. 

Idon.  That  dismal  Moor — 

In  spite  of  al)  the  larks  that  cheered  our 

path, 
J  never  can  forgive  it  •  but  how  steadily 
You  paced  along,  when    the    bewilcfering 

moonlight 
Mocked  me  with  many  a  strange  fantastic 

shapt  !— 
I  thou8:nt  the  Convent  never  would  appear ; 
It  seemed  to  move  away  from  us  :  and  yet. 
That  you  are  thus  the  fault  is  mine ;  for  the 

air 
Was  soft  and  warm,  no  dew  lay  on  the 

glass, 
And  midway  on  the  waste  ere  night  had 

fallen 
I  spied  a  Covert  walled  and  roofed  with 

sods — 
A  miniature ;  belike  some  Shepherd-boy, 
Who  might  have  found  a   bothing-doing 

hour 


Heavier  than  work,  raised  it :  within  tha; 

hut 
We  might  have   made  a   kindly  bed   ot 

heath. 
And  thankfully  there  rested  side  by  side 
Wrapped  in  our  cloaks,  and,  with  recruited 

strength. 
Have  hailed  the  morning  sun.     But  cheer- 
ily, Father, — 
That  staff  of  yours,  I  could  almost  have 

heart 
To  fling  't  away  from  you :   you  make  no 

use 
Of  me,  or  of  my  strength ;— come,  let  me 

feel 
That  you  do  preft  upon  me.    There — ^in- 
deed 
You  are  quite    exhausted.      Let  us  rest 

awhile 
On  this  green  bank.  \He  sits  down. 

Her.  {after  some  time).    Idonea,  you  are 

silent, 
And  I  d.vine  the  cause. 

Idon.  Do  not  reproach  me : 

I  pondered  patiently  your  wish  and  will 
When  I  gave  way  to  your  request;  and 

now. 
When  I  behold  the  ruins  of  that  face, 
Those  eyeballs  darkT-dark  beyond  hope  cf 

light, 
And  think  that  they  were  blasted  for  my 

sake, 
The  name  of  Marmaduke  is  blown  away : 
Father,  I  would  not  change  that  sacred 

feeling 
For  all  this  world  can  give. 

Her.  Nay,  be  composed : 

Few  minutes  gone  a  faintness  overspread 
My  frame,  and  I  bethought  me  of    two 

things 
I  ne'er  had  heart  to  separate — my  grave. 
And  thee,  my  Cliild ! 

Idon.  Believe  me,  honored  Sire  I 

'Tis  weariness  that  breeds  these  gloomy 

fancies, 
And  you  mistake  the  cause :  you  hear  the 

woods 
Resound  with  music;  could  you  see  the 

sun. 
And  look  upon  the  pleasant  face  of  Na- 
ture  

Her.  I  comprehend  thee — I  should  be  as 

cheerful 
As  if  we  two  were  twins;  two  songsters 

bred 
In  the  same  nest,  my  spring-time  one  with 

thine* 
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If  y  fandes,  fancies  if  they  be,  are  such 

As  come,  dear  Child  1  from  a  far  deeper 

aonrce 
Than  bodily  weariness.    While  here  we  sit 
I  feel  my  strength  returoinf  -^The  bequest 
Of  thy  kind  Patroness,  whidi  to  receive 
We  have  thus  far  adventured,  will  suflice 
To  save  thee  from  the  extreme  of  penury ; 
But  when  thy  father  must  lie  down  and  die, 
How  wilt  thou  stand  alone? 

Idon.  Is  he  not  strong  ? 

Is  he  not  valinnt  ? 

Her.  Am  I  then  so  soon 

Forgotten?   have  my  warnings  passed  w> 

quickly 
Oat  of  thy  Quad?     My  dear,  my  only. 

Child. 
Thou  wonldst  be  Seaning  on  a  broken  reed-^ 

This  Marmaduke 

Idon .  O  could  you  hear  his  voice : 

Ahs  i  yon  do  not  know  lum.    He  is  one 
(I  wot  not  what  ill  tongue  has  wronged  him 

with  you) 
All  gentleness  and  love.      His    face   be- 
speaks 
A  deep  and  simple  meekness:  and  that 

Soul, 
Which  with  the  motion  of  a  virtuous  act 
Flashes  a  look  of  terror  upon  guilt, 
Is,  after  conflict,  quiet  as  the  ocean, 
By  a  minunilotts  finger,  stilled  at  once. 
Her,  Unhappy  woman ! 
A/«f,  Nay,  It  was  my  duty 

Thus  much  to  speak ,  but  think  not  I  for- 
get- 
Dear  Father !  how  could  I  forget  and  live— 
You  and  the  story  of  that  doleful  night 
When,  Antioch    blazing    to  her  topmost 

towers, 
You  rushed  into  the  murderous  flames,  re- 
turned 
Blind  as  the  grave,  but,  as  you  oft  have 

told  me, 
Cbsping  yonr  infant   Daughter  to   your 
heart. 
Hnr.    Thy  Mother  toot-'SCarce  had  I 
gained  the  door, 
I  caught  her  voioe;  she  threw  her  arms  up- 
on me, 
I  felt  tiiy  infant  brother  in  her  arms ; 
She  saw  my  blasted  face— a  tide  of  soldiers 
That  instant  rushed  between   us,  and    I 

heard 
fier   last  death^hrieki  distinct  amoBg  a 
thousand. 
ldo9u  Nay,  Fatiier,  stop  not}  let  me 
hear  it  alL  _ 


Htr,  Dear  Daughter  1  precious  relic  of 

that  time — 
For  my  old  age*  it  doth  remain  with  thee 
To  make  it  what  thou  wiU.    Thou  hast 

been  told, 
That  when  on  our  return  from  Palestine, 
1  found  how  my  domains  had  been  usurped, 
I  took  thet  in  my  arms,  and  we  began 
Our  wanderings  together.    JProvidence 
At  length    conducted  us   to   Rossland, — 

there, 
Our  melancholy  story  moved  a  Stranger 
To  take  thee  to  her  home — and  for  myself, 
Soon  after,  the  good  Ahbo)  of  St  Cuth- 

bert's 
Supplied  my  helplessiBess  w^h  food  and  rai- 
ment. 
And,  as  thou  know'st,  gave  me  that  humble 

Cot 
Where  now  we  dwell.— For,  many  years  I 

-IxN-e 
Thy  absence,  till  old  age  and  fresh  infirm- 

ittes 
Exacted  thy  retiun,  and  our  reunion. 
I  did  not  think  that,  during  that  long  ab- 
sence. 
My  Child,  forgetful  of  the  name  of  Herbert, 
Had  given  her  love  to  a  wild  Freebooter, 
Who  here,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Tweed, 
Doth  prey  alike  on  two  distracted  Coun- 
tries, , 
Traitor  to  both. 

Idon.  Oh,  could  you  hew  his  vwce  1 

I  will  not  call  on  Heaven  to  voych  for  me, 
But  let  this  kiss  speak  what  if,  in  mx  heart. 

Enter  a  Peasant.' 
Pea,  Good  morrow,  Stranjgers !    If  you 
want  a  Guide, 
Let  me  have  leave  to  serve  y^u  J 

Idhn  My  Companion 

Hath  need  of  rest;  the  sight. of  Hut  or 

Hostel 
Would  be  most  welcome. 

Pea,  Yen  white  hawthorn  gained. 

You  will  look  down  into  a  dell,  and  there 
Will  see  an  ash  from  which  a  sign-board 

hangs ; 
The  house  is  hidden  by  the  shade.     Old 

Man, 
You  seem  ,wom  out  with,  travel— shall  I 
support  you  ? 
Hcr^  I  thank  you:  but,  a  resting-place 
so  near, 
'Twere  wrong  to  trouble  you. 
Pea,  God  speed  you  both. 

\Eieit  Peasant 
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Her,  Idonea,   we  must   part     B«  ttot 
alarmed — 
lis  but  for  a  few  days  —  a  thought  has 
struck  me. 
Idon,  That  I  should  leave  you  at  this 
house,  and  thence 
Proceed  alone.    It  shall  be  so ;  for  strength 
Would  fail  you  ere  our  journey's  end  be 
reached. 

[Exit  Herbert  sufported  by  Idonea. 
Re-iMier  Marmadvxe  and  Oswald. 

Afar.  This  instant  will  we  stop  him 

Oiw.  Be  not  hasty, 

For,  sometimes,  in  despite  of  my  convic- 
tion,, 
lie  tempted  me  to  think  the  Story  true ; 
rris  plain  he  loves  the  Maid,  and  what  he 

said 
That  savored  of  aversion  to  thy  name 
Appeared  the  genuine  color  of  his  soul — 
Anxiety  lest  mischief  should  befall  her 
After  his  death. 
Mar.  I  hav^  been  much  deceived. 

Osw   But  sure  he  loves  the  Maiden,  and 
never  love 
Could   find   deHght    to    nurse  itself  so 

strangely, 
Thus  to  torment  her  with  inventions.' — 

death- 
There  must  be  truth  hi  this. 

Mar  Truth  In  his  Story  ! 

He  must  have  felt  it  then,  known  what  it 

was, 
And  in  such  wise  to  rack  her  gentle  heart 
Had  been  a  tenfold  cruelty. 

Osw.  Strange  pleasures 

Do  we  poor  mortals  cater  for  ourselves  I    - 
To  see  nim  thus  provoke  her  tenderness 
With  tales  of  weakness  and  mfirmity ! 
IM  wager  on  his  life  for  twenty  years. 
Mar,  We  will  not  waste  an  hour  in  such 

acansei 
Orui.  Why,  this  ii^  noUel  shake  her  off 

at  once. 
Mar.  Her  virtues  ane  his  instruments. — 
A  Man 
Who  has  so  practised  on  the  world*s  cold 

sense 
May  weH  deceive  his  Child-^what!  leave 

her  thusL 
Aprey  to  a  deceiver  ?— no— no— no — 

•Th  but  a  word  and  then 

Orw.  Somethin|^  is  here 

More  than  we  see,  or  whence  this  strong 

aversion  ? 
Marmaduke  I  I  suspect  unworthy  tales 


Have  reached  his  ear-^you  bate  had  eno 

mies. 
Mar.  Enemies !— of  his  own  coinage. 
Osw.  That  may  be, 

But  wherefore  slight  protection  such  as  yoii 
Have  power  to  yield!  perhaps  he  loioka 

elsewhere. — 
I  am  perplexed 
Mar,        What  hast  thou  heard  or  seen  7 
Osw.  No—  no— the  thing  stands  clear  o! 
mystery  j 
(As  you  have  said)  he  coins  himself  the 

slander 
With  which  he  taints  her  ear  ;-*-fo!r  a  plain 

reason ; 
He  dreads  the  presence  of  a  virtuous  man 
Like  you ;  he  knows  your  eye  would  search 

his  heart, 
Your  justice  stamp  upon  his  evil  deeds 
The  punishment  they  merit.    All  is  plain : 
It  cannot  be— — 
Mar.  What  cannot  be  ? 

Osw,  Yet  that  a  Father 

Shoakl  in  Ins  love  admit  no  rivalship, 
And  torture  thus  the  heart  of   his    own 

Chikl 

Mar.  Nay,  you  abuse  my  friendship  f 
Osw  Heaven  forbid  I— 

There  was  a  circumstance,  trifling  indeed^ 
It  struck  me  at  the  time-»yet  I  believe 
1  never  should  have  thought  of  it  again 
But  for  the  scene  which  we  by  chance  have 
witnessed. 
Mar,  What  is  your  meaning  ? 
Osw.  Two  day*s  jjone  I  saw. 

Though  at  a  distance  aad  he  was  disguised. 
Hovering  round   Herbert's    door,  a   man 

whose  figure 
Resembled  much  that  cbld  voluptuary. 
The  villain,  Clifford.    He  hates  you,  and 

he  knows 
Where  he  can  stab  you  deepest. 

Mar,  Clifford  never 

Would  stoop  to   skulk  about  a  Cottage 

door — 
It  could  not  be, 

Osw.  And  yet  I  now  vemember, 

That,  when  your  praise  was  wann  upon  my 

tongue. 
And  tlte  blind  Man  was  toM  how  you  had 

rescued 
A  maiden  from  the  ruffian  violence 
Of  this  sane  Clifford,  he  became  iaopaticnt 
And  woijld  not  hear  me. 

Mar.  No-^it  eanaot  be-^ 

I  dare  nut  trust  mystlf  wi^tfodi  »thoi|gki»-« 
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Yet  whence  this  strange  aversion  ?    You  are 

a  man 
Not  used  to  rash  conjectures-^— 

Osw.  If  you  deem  it 

A  thing  worth  further  notice,  we  must  act 
With  caution,  sift  the  matter  artfully. 

[Exeunt  Marmaduke  a;f^  Oswald. 

Scene,  the  door  of  the  Hostel 

Herbert,  Idonea,  and  Host. 

Her,  {seated).  As  I  am  dear  to  you,  re- 
member, Child  1 
This  last  request. 
/don.  You  know  me,  Sire ;  farewell  I 

Her.  And  are  you  going  then  ?    Come, 

come,  Idonea, 
We  must  not  part, — I  liave  measured  many 

a  league 
When  these  old  limbs  had  need  of  rest, — and 

now 
}  will  not  play  the  sluggard. 
Idon.  Nay,  sit  down. 

[  Turning  to  Host 
Good  Host,  such  tendance  as  you  would  ex- 
pect 
From  your  own  Children,  if  yourself  were 

sick, 
Let  this  old  Man  find  at  your  hands ;  poor 

Leader,  \Looking  at  the  dog. 

We  soon  shall  meet  agam.    If  thou  neglect 
This  charge  of  thine,  then  ill  befall  thee ! — 

Look, 
The  little  fool  is  loth  to  stay  behind. 
Sir  Hostl  by  all  the   love   you   bear  to 

courtesy, 
Take  care  of  him,  and  feed  the  truant  well. 
Host.  Fear  not,  1  will  obey  you; — but 

One  so  young. 
And  One  so  fair,  it  goes  against  my  heart 
That  you  should  travel  unattended,  Lady  ! — 
I  have  a  palfrey  and  a  groom :  the  lad 
Shall  squire  you,  (would  it  not  be  better, 

Sir?) 
And  for  less  fee  than  I  would  let  him  run 
For  any  lady  I  have  fieen  this  twelvemonth. 
Idon,  You  know.  Sir,  I  have  been  too 

long  your  guard 
Not  to  have  learnt  to  laugh  at  little  fears. 
Why,  if   a  wolf  should  leap  from  out  a 

thicket, 
A  look  of  mine  would  send  him  scouring 

back,       ' 
Unless  I  differ  from  the  thing  I  am 
When  yottare  by  my  side. 


Her.  Idonea,  wolves 

Are  not  the  enemies  that  move  my  fears. 
Idon.  No  more,  I  pray,  of  this.    Three 
days  at  farthest 
Will  bring  me  back — ^protect  him,  Saints — 
farewell  I  {Exit  Idonea. 

Host.  *Tis  never  drought  with  us — St. 
Cuthbert  and  his  Pilgrims, 
Thanks  to  them,  are  to  us  a  stream  of  com- 
fort: 
Pity  the  Maiden  did  not  wait  a  while ; 
She  could  not,  Sir,  have  failed  of  company. 
Her.  Now  she  is  gone,  I  fain  would  call 

her  back. 
Host  ( calling).    Holla ! 
Her.    No,  no,   the   business   must   be 
done. — 
What  means  this  riotous  noise  ? 

Host.  The  villager* 

Are  flocking  in — a  wedding  festival — 
That's  all — God  save  you.  Sir. 
Enter  Oswald. 
Osw.  Ha!  as  Ilive, 

The  Baron  Herbert. 
Host,  Mercy,  the  Baron  Herbert ! 

Osrw.  So  far  into  your  journey!  on  my 
life. 
You  are  a  lusty  Traveller.     But  how  fare 
you? 
Her.  Well  as  the  wreck  I  am  permits. 

And  you,  Sir  ?  • 

Osw.  I  do  not  see  Idonea. 
Her.  Dutiful  Girl, 

She  has  gone  befor^^,  to  spare  my  weariness. 
But  what  has  brought  you  hither  ? 

Osw.  A  slight  affair. 

That  will  be  soon  despatched. 

Her.  Did  Marmaduke 

Receive  that  letter  ? 

Osw.  Be  at  peace. — The  tie 

Is  broken,  you  will  hear  no  more  of  him. 
Her.  That  is    true    comfort,  thanks  at 
thousand  times  !— 
That  noise ! — would  I  had  gone  with  her  as 

far 
As  the  Lord  Clifford's  Castle:  I  have  heard 
That,  in  his  milder  moods,  he  has  expressed 
Compassion  for  me.  His  influence  is  great 
With  Henry,  our  good  King; — the  Baron 
might  [Court. 

Have  heard  my  suit,  and  urged  my  plea  at 
No  matter — he's  a  dangerous  Man. — That 

noise ! — 
*Tis  too  disorderly  for  sleep  or  rest. 
Idonea  would  have  fears  for  mc— the  Coii> 
vent  — 
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Will  eive  me  quiet  lodging.    You  hare  a 

boy,  good  Host, 
And  he  must  lead  me  back. 

T  S^'^  .  .  ^O"  ^«  ™ost  lucky ; 

I  have  been  waiting  in  tlie  wood  hard  by 
For  a  companion  —  here  he  comes:   our 
journey 

Enter  Marmaduke. 
li«  om  your  way ;  accept  us  as  your  Guides. 
ffir^  Alas !  1  creep  so  slowly. 

yjPnf'  ^         ,.     .  Never  fear: 

We'll  not  cooBfJain  of  that. 

.^f^'    .  My  limbs  are  stiflf 

And  need  repose.    Oiuld  you  but  wait  an 
hour? 

Osw.  Most  willingly!— Owe,  let  me  lead 
you  in, 

And,  while  you  take  your  rest,  tiNok  not 

of  us ; 
We'lUtroll  into  the  wood ;  lean  on  myam^ 

\Conduct5  Herbert  into  ttie  house. 
Exit  Marmadukb. 

Enter  Villagers. 
Osw.  {to  himself  coming  out  of  the  Hostel:) 
I  have  prepared  a  most  apt  Instru- 
ment— 
The  Vagrant  must,  no  doubt,  be  loitering 

somewhere 
About  this  ground ;  she  liath  a  tongue  well 

skilled. 
By  mingling  natural  matter  of  her  own 
With  all  the  daring  fictions  I  have  taueht 

her,  * 

To  win  belief,  such  as  my  plot  requires. 

iExit  Oswald. 
Bnter  more  Villagers,  a  Musician  among 
them, 
Ho^  (fo  them).     Into   the   court,  my 
Fnend,  and  perch  yourself 
Aloft  upon  the  elm-tree.    Pretty  Maids, 
^rlands  and  flowers,  and  cakes  and  merry 
thoughts,  ^ 

Are  here,  to  send  the  sun  into  the  west 
More  speedily  than  you  belike  would  wish. 


That  ragged  Dwelhng  close  beneath  a  rock 
By  the  brook-side  :  it  is  the  abode  of  one, 
A  Maiden  innocent  till  ensnared  by  Chfford, 
Who  soon  grew  weary  of  her ;  but,  alas ! 
What  she  had  seen  and  suflfered  turned  her 

brain. 
Cast  off  by  her  Betrayer  she  dwells  alone. 
Nor  moves  her  hands  to  any  needful  work : 
She  eats  her  food  which  every  day  the  peas- 
ants 
Bring  to  her  hut ;  and  so  the  Wretch  has 

hved 
Ten  years;  and  no  one  ever  heard  her 

voice ; 
But  every  night  at  the  first  stroke  of  twclv© 
She  quits  her  house,  and,  in  the  neighboring 

Churchyard  * 

Upon  the  self-same  spot,  in  rain  or  storm. 
She  paces  out  the  hour  'twixt  twelve  and 

one- 
She  paces   round  and  round  an  Infant's 

grave, 
Aad  m  the  churchyard  sod  her  feet  have 


A  hollow  ring :  they  say  it  is  knee-deep 

Ah?  what  IS  here? 

A  female  Beggar  Hses  uf>,  rubbing  her  eyes 
as  tftn  steep—a  Child  tn  her  arms. 


ScEi^  changes  to  the  Wood  adjoining  the 
ttostel-^MARkABVKB  aud  Oswald 
entering, 

Mar.  I  would  fain  hope  that  we  deceive 
ourselves : 
When  first  I  saw  him  sitting  there,  alone, 
n  struck  upon  my  heart  I  know  not  how. 
f«p.  To-day  will  clear  up  all. —  You 
narked  a  Cottage,  ^  ^j 


t  sleep— a  < 

,,  ^^f  .  ^^  Ohj  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you ; 
I  ve  had  the  saddest  dream  that  ever  trou- 
bled rgj^jjg 
The  heart  of  living  creature.— My  poor 
Was  aying,  as  1  thought,  crying  for  bread 
When  1  had  none  to  give  him  ;  whereupon, 
I  put  a  slip  of  foxglove  in  his  hand. 
Which  pleased  him  so,  that  he  was  hushed 

at  once : 
When,  into  one  of  those  same  spotted  bells 
A  bee  came  darting,  which  the  Child  with 

,     joy 

Imprisoned  there,  and  held  it  to  his  ear, 
And  suddenly  grew  black,  as  he  would  die. 
Mar.  We  have  no  time  for  this,  my  bab. 

blmg  Gossip ; 
Here's  what  will  comfort  you. 

D  -.      \p^'^  her  money, 

1?     Si'         ^  .     ..^^^  ^^i'^^s  reward  you 
For  this  good  deed  I—Well,  Sirs,  this  passed 

away ;  ^ 

And  afterwards  I  fianded,  a  strange  dog, 
Trotting  alone  along  the  beaten  road. 
Came  to  my  child  as  by  my  side  he  slept 
And,  fondling,  licked  his  face,  then  on  % 

sudden 
S^iapped  fierce  to  make  a  morsel  of  his 

head: 


s<> 
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But  here  he  is  \kis5ing  the  Ch%ld\^  it  roust 
have  been  a  dream, 
Os-w.  When  next  inclined  to  sleep,  take 
my  advice, 
And  put  your  head,  good  Woman,  undei 
cover. 
Beg.  Oh,  sir,  you  would  not  talk  thus,  if 
you  knew 
What  life  is  this  of  ours,  how  sleep  will 

master 
The  weary-worn, — You  gentlefolk  have  got 
Warm  chambers  to  your  wish.    Td  rather  be 
A  stone  than  what  \  am«-*But  two  nights 

gone, 
The  darkness  overtook  me— wind  and  rain 
Beat  hard  upon  my  head — and  yet  I  saw 
A  glow-worm,  through  the  covert  of  the 

furze, 
Shine  calmly  as  if  nothing  ailed  the  sky  : 
At  which  I  half  accused  the  God  in  Hea- 
ven— 
You  must  forgive  me. 

Osw.  Ay.  and  if  you  think 

The  Fairies  are  to  blame,  and  you  should 

chide 
Your  favorite  saint— no  matter— this  good 

day 
Has  Ruide  amends. 

Beg.       Thanks  to  yon  both ;  but,  0  sir ! 
How  would  you  Uke  to  travel  on  whole 

hours 
As  I  have  done,  my  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
Expecting  still,  1  knew  not  how,  to  find 
A  piece  of  money  glittering  through  the 
dust. 
Mar,  This  woman  is  a  prater.    Pray, 
good  I^y  I 
po  you  tell  fortunes  ? 

Beg.  Oh  Sir,  yon  are  Hke  the  rest. 

This  X.ittle-onfr— it  cuu  me  to  the  heart-* 
Well  I  they  might  turn  a  beggar  from  their 
doors,  [Babe 

But  thvfre  are  Mothers  who  can  see  the 
Here  at  mjr  !»Ff»st»  and  ask  me  where  I 

bought  it . 
This  they  can  do,  and  hxtk  opott  mjr  fac^— 
But  yo^y  Sif)  should  be  kinder. 

Mar,  Come  hither,  Fathers, 

And  learn  what  nature  is  from  this  poor 
'    Wretch' 

Be^^  Ay,  Sir,  thert^  nohod^  that  feels 
for  us. 
Why  sow^^^t  yesterday  I  overtook 
A  blind  old  Graybeard  and  accosted  him, 
F&*  name  of  all  the  Saints,  and  by  the 


He  should  have  used  me  better  i^Charltyl 
If  you  can  melt  a  rock,  he  is  your  man ; 
But  I'll  be  even  with  hiro-^here  again 
Have  I  been  waiting  for  him. 

Oiw.  Well,  but  softly. 

Who  is  it  that  hath  wronged  you  ? 

Beg.  Mark  you  roc 

ril  point  him  out; — a  Maiden  is  his  guide, 
Lovely  as  Spring's  first  rose :  a  little  dog, 
Tied  by  a  woollen  cord,  moves  on  before 
With  look  as  sad  as  he  were  dumb ;  the  cur, 
1  owe  him  no  ill  will,  but  in  good  sooth 
He  does  his  Master  credit. 

Mar,  As  I  live, 

'Tis  Herbert  and  no  other  f 

Beg.  *Tis  a  feast  to  see  him, 

Lank  as  a  ghost  and  tall,  his  shoulders  bent, 
And  long  beard  white  witli  age — yet  evcTf 

more. 
As  if  he  were  the  cnly  Saint  on  earth, 
He  turns  his  face  lo  heaven. 

Osw.  But  why  so  violent 

Against  this  venerable  Man  \ 

Beg,  I'll  tell  you: 

He  has  the  very  hardest  heart  on  earth ; 
I  had  as  lief  turn  to  the  Friar's  school 
And  knock  for  entrance,  in  mki  holiday. 

Mar.  But  to  your  story. 

Beg,  I  was  saying,  Sir- 

Well  ! — he  has  often  spumed  me  like  a  toad. 
But  yesterday  was  worse  tlian  all  \ — at  last 
I  overtook  him.  Sirs,  my  Babe  and  \^ 
And  begged  a  little  aid  for  charity : 
But  he  was  snappish  as  a  cottage  cur. 
Well  then,  says  I— I'll  out  with  it ;  a^t  which 
1  cast  a  look  upon  the  Girl,  and  felt 
As  if  nay  heart  would  burst ;  and  so  I  left 
him. 

Osw.  I  think,  good  Woman,  you  are  the 
very  person 
Whom,  but  some  few  days  past,  I  saw  iu 

Eskdale, 
At  Herbert's  door. 

Beg.  ky ;  and  if  truth  were  kiiown 

I  have  good  business  there, 

Osw,  1  met  you  at  the  threshold,  i 

And  he  seemed  angry. 

Beg.  Angrv  1  well  he  nught  j 

And  long  as  I  can  stir  TU  dog  hinaw-^Yes- 

terday, 
To  serve  me  so,  and  knowing  that  Ive  ewes 
The  best  of  all  he  has  to  me  and  mine. 
But  'tis  all  over  now, — That  good  old  LsLdy 
Has  left  a  power  of  riches ;  and  I  say  it,    ^ 
If  there's  a  lavryer  in  the  land,  the  kaavo 
SbaUgivemelMlf. 
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Oiw.  WhaV^this?— Hear,  good  Woliiaii, 
You  have  be«i  insolent. 

Beg.  And  there's  the  Baron, 

I  spied  llin  skulking  in  his  peasant's  drcfts. 
Osw,  How  say  you  ?  in  diaguiie?^ 
Mar,  But  what's  your  business 

With  Hefberfi  or  his  Daughter  f 

Beg,  Daughter  f  tnily^ 

But  how's  the  day  f— I  fear,  my  little  Bey 

We've  orrerslept  oufeelves.--J^  have  you 

seen  him  ?  \Pff^^  *ogo. 

Mar,  I  mutt  have  Biofi  of   this  ;-^yetL 

shall  not  stir 

Ah  inch,  tin  1  am  answenKi     Know  yqu 

aagiit 
That  doth  concern  this  Herbert  ? 

Beg.  You  aite  provoked, 

And  will  misuse  me,  Sir ! 
Mar.  No  trifling,  Woman  I*^ 

Otw.  Yousm  satff  as  in  a  sanctuary; 
Speak. 
Mar.  Speak  r 

B^,         He  is  a  most  hard-hearted  Ma* . 
Alar.  Your  life  is  at  my  mercy. 
Beg.  Do  not  harm  me, 

And  I  will  ton  you  all !— You  know  not, 

Sir, 
What  strong  temptatiofls  press  upon  the 
Poor. 
Ciw,  Speak  out. 

Beg.    Oh  Sir,  I've  been  a  wicked  Woman. 
Osw.  Nay,  but  speak  out  1 
Big.  He  flattered  me,  and  said 

What  harvest  H  would  bring  w  both ;  and  so, 
1  parted  widi  the  Child. 
Mar.  Parted  with  whom  ? 

Beg.  Idottea,  as  he  calls  her ;  but  the  Ou-1 
b  mine. 
Mar.  Yours,  Woman }  are  you  Herbert's 

wife? 
Beg.  Wife,   Sir!  his  wif»-«oC  I;  my 
husband,  Sir, 
Was  of  Kirkoswald^^-^nany  a  smowy  winter 
We've  weathered  out  together.    My  poor 
I         Gilfredl 

■    He  has  been  two  years  in  his  grave. 

i      Mar,  Enough. 

Ositf.  We've  solved  the  riddle — M  iscreanti 

Mar,  Do  you, 

.    Good  Dame,  ;epah-  to  Liddesdale  and  wait 

For  my  return ;  be  sure   you  shall  have 

Osw,  A  lucky  woman  I  go,  you  have  done 
good  service.  [Aside. 

Mar,  ifo  himself).    Eternal  praises  on 
I  the  power  that  saved  her  !-- 


Osw.  {gives  het  fnamy).    Here's  for  your 
little  Doy — and  when  you  christen  him. 
ril  be  his  Godfather. 

Beg,         Oh  Sh-,  you  are  merry  with  me. 
In  grange  or  farm  this  Uaadrsd  scareely 

owns 
A  6o%  that  does  not  know  ffle.**~TheS6  good 

Folks, 
For  love  of  Cod,  1  mnst  not  pass  their  doors  \ 
But  I'll  be  back  with  my  best  speed:  for 

you— 
God  bless  and  titank  you  both»  my  gentle 
Masters.  [Exk  Beogar. 

Mar.  {td  himself).    The  cruel  Viper  !— 
Poor  devoteid  Maid, 
Now  I  da  toive  thee. 
Osw.  I  am  thunderstruck. 

Mar  Where  is  she*-hoBa  I 
{Calling  to tlie  Beggar,  who  returns; 
he  looks  at  her  stedfastly. 

You  arc  Idonea's  Mother  ?— 
Nay,  be  not  terrified — it  does  me  good 
To  look  upon  you. 
Osw.    {interrupting.)     In   a   peasant'? 
dress 
You  saw,  who  vras  it  ? 

Beg,  Nay,  1  dare  not  speak 

He  is  a  man,  if  It  should  come  to  his  ears 
I  never  shall  be  heard  of  mere. 
Osw.  Lord  Clifford? 

Beg.  What  can  I  do?  believe  me,  gentle 
Sirs, 
I  love  1  r,  though   I   dare  not  call  her 
da      ter. 
Osw.  Lord  Clifford — did  you    stt   him 

talk  With  Herbert? 
Beg.  Yes,  to  my  sorrow— under  the  great 
oak 
At  Herbert's  door— and  when  he  stood  be- 
side 
The  blind  Man— at  the  silent  Giil  he  looked 
With  sud!  a  look— ft  makes  me  tremble,  Sir, 
To  think  of  it. 
Osw,  Enough !  you  may  depart. 

Mar.  (fa  himself).     Father!— to  Gotf 
himself  we  cannot  give 
A  holier  name;  and,  under  such  a  mask, 
To  lead  a  Spirit,  spotless  as  the  blessed. 
To  that  abhorred  den  of  brutish  vice  f— 
Oswald,  the  firm  foundation  of  my  Hfe 
Is  going  from  under  me;  these  strange  dis- 
coveries— 
Looked  at  from  every  point  of  fear  or  hope^ 
Duty,  Of  love—involve,  1  feel,  my  rain. 


s^ 
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ACT  II. 

Scene,  A  Chamber  in  the  Hosiel-^Osr 
WALD  alone^  rising  from  a  Table  on 
w/Uch  he  had  been  writing, 

Osw,  They  chose  him  for  their  Chief  !— 

what  covert  part, 
He,  in  the  preference,  modest  Youth,  might 

take, 
I  neither  know  nor  care.     The  insult  bred 
More  of  contempt  than  hatred;  both  are 

flown; 
That  either  e'er  existed  is  my  shame : 
>Twas  a  dull  spark — a  most  unnatural  fire 
That  died  the  moment  the  air  breathed  upon 

it. 
^These  fools  of  feeling  are  mere  birds  of 

winter 
Thai  haunt  some  barren  island  of  the  north, 
.Where,  if  a  famishing  man  stretch  forth  his 

hand. 
They  think  it  is  to  feed  them.    I  have  left 

him 
To  solitary  meditation ; — now 
For  a  few  swelling  phrases,  and  a  flash 
<3f  truth,  enough  to  dazzle  and  to  blind. 
And  he  is  mine  forever — here  he  comes. 

Enter  Marmadukb. 

Mar.  These  ten  years  she  has  moved  her 
lips  all  day 
And  never  speaks  1 

Osw,  Who  is  it? 

Mar.  I  have  seen  her. 

Osw.  Oh  1  the  poor  tenant  of  that  ragged 
homestead. 
Her  whom  the  Monster,  Clifford,  drove  to 
madness. 
Mar,  I  met  a  peasant  near  the  spot ;  he 
told  me. 
These  ten  years  she  had  sate  all  day  alone 
Within  those  empty  walls. 

Osw.  I  too  have  seen  her ; 

Chancing  to  pass  this  way  some  six  months 

gone, 
At  midnight,  I  betook  me  to  the  Church- 
yard: 
The  moon  shone  clear,  the  air  was  still,  so 

Still 
The  trees  were  silent  as  the  graves  beneath 

them. 
Long  did  I  watch,  and  saw  her  pacing 
Upon  the  self-same  spot,  stiU  round  and 

round,  • 

Her  lips  forever  moving. 
Mar.  At  her  door 


Rooted  I  stood  \  iot^  looking  at  the  woman, 
I  thought  I  saw  the  skeleton  of  Idonea. 

Osw    But  the  pretended  Father 

Mar.  Earthly  law 

Measures  not  crimes  like  his. 

Osw,  We  rank  not,  happily, 

With  those  who  take  the  spirit  of  their  rule 
From  that  soft  class  of  devotees  who  feel 
Reverence  for  life  so  deeply  that  they  spare 
The  verminous  brood,  and  cherish  what  they 

spare 
While  feeding  on  their  bodies.    Would  that 

Idonea 
Were  present,  to  the  end  that  we  might  hear 
Vv^hat  she  can  urge  in  his  defence ;  she  loves 
him. 
Mar.  Yes,  loves  him ;  'tis  a  truth  that 
multiplies 
His  guilt  a  thousand-fold. 

Osw.  *Tis  most  perplexing : 

What  must  be  done? 

Mar.  We  vdll  conduct  her  hither ; 

These  walls  shall  witness  it— from  first  to 

last 
He  shall  reveal  himself. 

Osw.  Happy  are  we, 

Who  live  in  these  disputed  tracts,  that  own 
No  law  but  what  each  man  makes  for  hini- 

self . 
Here  justice  has  indeed  a  field  of  triumph. 
Mar.  Let  us    begone    and    bring   her 
hither ;— here 
The  tmth  shall  be  laid  open,  his  guilt  proved 
Before  her  face.    The  rest  be  left  to  me.     ' 
Osw.  You  will  be  firm :  but  though  we 
well  may  trust 
The  issue  to  the  justice  of  the  cause. 
Caution  must  not  be  flun^  aside ;  remember 
Yours  is  no  common  life.    Self-stationed 

here 
Upon  these  savage  confines,  we  have  seen 

you 
Stand  like  an  isthmus  'twixt  two  stormy 

seas 
That  oft  have  checked  their  fury  at  your 

bidding. 
»Mid   the  deep  holds  of   Solway's  mossy 

waste. 
Your  single  virtue  has  transformed  a  Band 
Of  fierce  barbarians  into  Ministers  ^ 
Of  peace  and  order.     Aged  men  with  tears 
Have  blessed  their  steps,  the  fatherless  re- 
tire 
For  shelter  to  their  banners.    But  it  is, 
As  you  must  needs  have  deeply  felt,  it  is. 
In  darkness  and  in  tempest  that  we  seek 
The  majesty  of  Him  who  rules  the  world 
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Benevolence,  that  has  not  heart  to  use' 
The  wholesome  ministry  of  pain  and  eyil, 
Becomes  at  last  weak  and  contemptible. 
Your   generous    qualities    have   won  due 

pniise. 
But  vigorous  Spirits  look   for  something 

more 
Than  Youth's  spontaneous  products;  and 

Uhday 
You  will  not  disappoint  them ;  and  here- 
after  

Mar,  You  are  wasting  words;  hear  me 
then,  once  for  all : 
You  are  a  Man — and  therefore,  if  compas- 
sion, 
Which  to  our  kind  is  natural  as  life, 
Be  known  unto  you,    you  will  love    this 

Woman, 
Even  as  I  do ;  but  I  should  loathe  the  light, 
If  I  could' think  one  weak  or  partial  feel- 
ing  

Osw,  You  will  forgive  me 

Mar.  If  I  ever  knew 

My  heart,  could  penetrate  its  inmost  core, 
'Tis  at  this  moment. — Oswald,  I  have  loved 
To  be  the  friend  and  father  of  the  oppressed, 
A  comforter  of   sorrow; — ^there  is    some- 
thing 
Which  looks  like  a  transition  in  my  soul, 
^nd  yet  it  is  not.— Let  us  lead  him  hither. 
Orw,  Stoop  for  a  moment ;  'tis  an  act  of 
justice ; 
^nd  wnere*5  the  triumph  if  the  delegate 
Must  fall  in  the  execution  of  his  office  ? 
The  deed  is  done — if  you  will  have  it  so — 
Here  where  westand— that  tribe  of  vulgar 

wretches 
I  You  saw  them  gathering  from  the  festival) 

Kush  in — ^the  villams  seize  us 

Mar,  Seize  I 

Osw.  Yes,  they— 

Men  who  are  little  given  to  sift  and  weigh — 
Would  .wreak  on  us  the  passion  of  the  mo- 
ment. 
Mar,  The  cloud  will  soon  disperse— ^fare- 
well— ^but  stay, 
Thou  wilt  relate  the  story. 

Osw,  Am  I  neither 

To  bear  a  part  in  thii  Man's  punishment^ 
Nor  be  its  witness  ? 

Mar,  I  had  many  hopes 

That  were  most  dear  to  me,  and  some  will 

bear 
Xo  be  transferred  to  thee. 
Orw,  When  Pm  dishonored  I 

Mar.  I  would  preserve  thee.    How  may 
tfaisbedoner 


Osw,  By  showing  that  yon  look  beyond 

the  instant. 
A  few  leagues  hence  we  shaU  have  open 

ground, 
And  nowhere  upon  earth  is  place  so  fit 
To  look  upon  the  deed.     Before  we  enter 
The  barren  Moor,  hangs  from  a  beetling 

rock 
The  shattered  Castle  in  which  Clifford  oft 
Has  held  infernal  orgies — with  the  gloom, 
And  very  superstition  of  the  place. 
Seasoning  his  wickedness.    The  Debaodiee 
Would  niere  pohaps  have  gathered  the 

first  fruits 
Of  this  mock  Father's  guilt. 

Ent4r  Host  conducting  Herbert. 

Host,  The  Baron  Herbert 

Attends  your  pleasure. 
Osw,  {to  Host).  We  are  ready— 

{to  Herbert)  Sir! 
I  hope  you  are  refreshed.— 1    have   just 

written 
A  notice  for  your  Daughter,  that  she  may 

know 
Wliat  is  become  of  you.— You'll  sit  down 

and  sign  it ; 
'Twill  glad  her  heart  to  see  her  father's  sig- 
nature. 

[  Gives  the  Utter  he  had  written. 
Her.  Thanks  for  your  care. 

\Sits  dawn  and  •writes.    Exit  Host 
Orw.  {aside  to Marmadukb).     Perhaps 
it  would  be  useful 
That  you  too  should  subscribe  your  name. 
[Marmaduke  overlooks  Herbert— /A«i 
writes — examines  the  letter  eagerly. 
Mar.  I  cannot  leave  this  paper. 

[He  puts  it  up,  agitated. 

Orw.  {aside).  Dastard!  Come. 

[Marmadukb  goes  towards   Herbert 

and    supports    him  —  Marmadukb 

tremblingly  beckons  Oswald  to  take 

his  place. 

Mar.  {ns  he  ^its  Herbert).  There  is 

a  palsy  in  his  limbs — he  shakes. 
[Exeunt  Oswald  and  Herbert— Mxm* 
MADUKB  following, 

ScBNB  changes  to  a  Wood-^a  Croup  qf 
Pilgrims,  and  Idonea  with  them. 

First  Pit.  A  grove  of  dan^cer  and  molt 
lofty  shade 
I  never  saw. 
Stc.PtL       The  music  of  the  biidi 
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Drops  deadend  f  torn  a  roof  so  thick  with 

leaves. 
0/ti  FtL  This  news  1    I|  made  my  heait 

leap  up  with  joy. 
Jdou^  I  scarcely  can  b«Uave  it. 
OldPd.  MyseU,Iheard 

The  Sheriff  read.  In  open  Court,  a  l«tter 
Which  purported  it  was  the  royal  pleasure 
The  Baron  Herbert,  who,  as  waa  »upf  Qsed» 
Had  taken  reiuge  in  this  neighborhood, 
Should  be  forthwith  restored.  The  bearing 

Ladyi 
FiHed  my  dim  eyea  with  tears.-<-Wh«n  I  n- 

turned 
From  Palestine,  and  brought  with  me  a 

heart, 
Though  rich  in  heavenly,  poor  in  earthly, 

comfort, 
I  met  your  Fathet)  then  a  wandering  out- 
cast; 
He  had  a  guid^  a  Shepherd's  boy ;  but 

grieved 
He  was  that  One  so  young  should  pas&  his 

youth 
Xn  such  sad  service ;  and  he  parted  wdtk 

him. 
We  joined  our  tales  oC  wretchedness  to* 

gether, 
And  begged  our  dally  bread  £iam  dooc  to 

door. 
I  talk  familiarly  to  you,  sweet  Lady  I 
For  once  you  loved  rae* 

Idon^  You  shall  back  with  me 

And  see  your  Friend  again.    The  good  old 

Man 
Will  be  rejoiced  to  greet  you. 

Oid  PtL  It  seems  but  yesterday 

That  a  fierce .  storm  o'ertook  us,  worn  with 

travel, 
In  a  deep  wood  remote  from  any  town. 
A  cave  mat  opened  to  the  road  presented 
A  friendly  shelter,  and  we  entered  ia« 
IdoK»  And  i  was  with  you  ^ 
Oid  PU^  If  indeed  'two*  you— 

But  you  were  then  a  tottering  Little-one — 
We  sate  ns  dow«.    The  sky  grew  dark  and 

darker :    • 
1 9itruck  my  6int,  and  built  up  a  small  fire 
%vith  rotten  boughs  and  leaves,  such  as  the 

winds 
Of  nvmy  autumns  hi  the  cave  had  piled. 
Meanwhile  the   storm  fell  heavy  on  the 

woods; 
Ofar  little  irQ  sent  forth  a  cheering  warmtk 
And  we  were  comforted,  and  talked  of  com* 

fort; 
But  'tww  W  m&»  WCht,  ando'er  our  heads 


The. thunder  rolled  In  peads  that  uronld  have 


A  sleeping  man  uneasy  in  his  bed. 

O  Lady,  you  have  need  to  Itfve  jroiir  Fattier. 

His  voice— methinks  I   hear  it  bow,  his 


When,  after  a  broad  flash  that  filled  the 

cave, 
He  said  to  me,  that  he  had  seen  his  Child,  . 
A  face  (no  chtnibls  faoe  more  bsautiful) 
Revealed  by  lustre  brought  with  It  from 

Ueavca; 
And  it  was  you,  dear  Lady 

idofu  God  be  praisedy 

That  1  have  been  his  comforter  till  now , 
And  will  be  so  through  every  change  of  for« 

tune 
And  every  sacrifice  his  peace  rcawres.^ — 
Let  us  bo  gone,  with  speed,  that  he  nay 

War 
These  joyful  tidings  from  no  lips  bat  m  n:. 
[Extuni  looNEA  <tnd  Pitgrims. 

ScBNB,  the  Area  of  a  hat/ruined  CasiU 
-^n  one  stde  the  entrance  to  a  dungeon, 
— Oswald  and  Marmadukb  j^actn^ 
tatkwardf  and  forwards, 

Meor.  'Tis  a  wild  night. 
Osw,  I'd  give  my  doak  and  bonnet 

For  sight  of  a  warm  hre^ 

Mar.  The  wind  blows  keen  ; 

My  handa  arie  numb. 

0»m^  Hal  ha!v*ttsiiippiiic  cold. 

\Blawtng  his  fingers* 

I  long  lor  nenw  of  ow  bnnre  Comrades ; 

Lacy 
Would  drive  those  Scottish  Rovcn  to  their 

dens 
If  once  they  blew  a  horn  this  side  the  Tweed. 
Mar.  i  think  I  see  a  second  range  of 
Towers, 
This  castle  has  aaother  Arca^^CDtne, 
Let  us  examine  it. 

Osw.  'Tii  a  Iritter  night ; 

I  hope  Idonea  b  well  housed.    Tlut  horse- 
man. 
Who  at  fnU  speed  swept  by  us  where  the 

wood 
Roared  in  the  tempest,  was  within  an  ace 
Of  sending  to  his  grave  our  precious  Charge; 
That  woiild  have  been  a  vile  mischance. 
Mar.  It  would. 

Osw,  Justice  had  been  most  cruelly  d» 

fmucled. 
Map,  Most  cruelly. 
.    Orw,  As  up  the  steep  w^^bmb^ 
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1  saw  a  (Mairt  fire' in  the  north-east ; 
I  took  it  for  the  blaze  of  Cheviot  Beacon  : 
With  proper  speed  our  quarters  may  be 

gained 
To-morrow  evening. 

\Leoks  'restlessly  towards  th4  m&taA 
^  the  dungeon. 
Mar,  When,  upon  the  plank, 

I  had  fed  Kttn'*cro9^  the  torrent,  his  voice 

blessed  me : 
You  coald  not  hew,  for  the  foam  beat  the 

rocks 
With  deafening  noise,— the  benediction  fell 
Back  on  himself ;  but  changed  into  a  curse. 
Osw.  As  well  indeed  it  might. 
Mar,  And  this  you  deem 

The  fittest  place? 
Osw,  {aside).       He  is  growing  pitifid. 
Mar,  {Hsfening}.  What  an  odd  moaining 

that  is  \-^ 
Osw,  Mighty  odd 

The  wind  should  pipe  a  little,  while  we 

stand 
Cooling  our  heels  in  this  wayl— ITl  begin 
And  count  tlK  stars. 
Mar.  {stiW listening).     That  dog  of  his, 
you  are  sure. 
Could  not  come  after  u»^he  murt  have 

perished ; 
The  torrent  would  ha9«  dashed  an  oak  to 

splinters. 
You  said  yo«  did  not  like  his  looks-^that  he 
Would  trouble  us  j  if  he  were  here  again, 
1  swear  the  sight  of  him  would  quail  me 


Than  twenty  armies. 
Osw,  How  ? 

Mar,  The  old  Wind  Man, 

When  you  had  told  him  the  mischance,  was 

troubled 
Even  to  the  sViedding  of  some  natural  tears 
Into  the  torrent  over  which  he  hung, 
Listening  m  vain.  , 

Osw.  He  has  a  tender  heart  I 

[Oswald  «fers  to  go  down  info  the 
dungeon. 
Mar.  How  now,  what  mean  yoo  ? 
Osw.  Truly,  I  was  going 

To  waken  our  stray  Baron*    Were  there 

not 
A  farm    or    dwelling^use    withfai    fi?e 

leagues. 
We  should  deserve  to  wear  a  cap  and  bells, 
Three  good  round  years,  for  playing  the  fool 

here 
1b  such  a  night  as  this. 
Mar.  Step,  stop. 


Osw,  Perliaps, 

You'd  better  like  we  shoukl  descend  V> 

gcther, 
And  lie  down  by  hu  side—what  say  you  to 

it? 
Three  of  us — ^we  should  keep  aach  other 


ni  answer  for  it  that  our  four<]egged  friend 

Shall  not  disturb  us ;  farther  1*11  not  en- 
gage; 

Come,  tome,  for  manhood's  sake  1 
Mar.  These  drowsy  shiverings. 

This  mortal  stupor  wtiich  is  creeping  over 
me, 

What  do  they  mean  ?  were  this  my  single 


Opposed  to   armies,  not    a  nerve  would 

tremble : 
Why  do  I  tremble  now  F^~Is  not  the  depth 
Of  this  Man's  crimes  beyond  the  reach  of 

thdught  ? 
And  yet,  in  phimbing  the  abyss  for  judg- 
ment, 
Something  I  strike  npon  whkh  tiims  ny 

mind 
Back  on  herself,  I  think,  again^-4ny  breast 
Concentres  all  the  terrors  of  the  Universe ; 
I  look  St  him  and  tremble  Kke  a  child. 
Osw,  Is  it  possible  ? 

Mar,  One  thing  you  noticed  net : 

Just  as  we  left  the  glen  a  clap  of  thunder 
Burst  on  the  mountains  with  hen-iousin; 

force. 
This  is  a  time,  said  he,  when  guilt  may 

shudder ; 
But  llhere's  a  Providence  fer  thcnft  whe  walk 
In  helplessness,  when  innocence    is  with 

them. 
At  this  audacious  blasphemy,  I  thou^t 
The  spirit  of  vengeance  seemed  to  ride  the' 
air. 
Osw.  Why  are  you  not  the  man  yoa  weie 
that  moment  ? 
\H€    draws  MARMADtrn  to   ihe 
dungeon. 
Mar,  Yofu  say  he  wos  asleep,— look  at 
thi^rm, 
And  tell  me  if  *trs  fit  lor  such  a  work« 
Oswald,  Oswald  !     {Uans  upon  Oswald. 
Osw.  This  is  some  sudden  seizure  I 

Mar.  A  most  stnngefainCiiessy— wtli  you 
hunt  me  out 
A  draught  of  water  ? 

Osw,  Nay,  to  see  you  thus 

Moves  me  beyond  my  b«aring.~^I  will  try 
To  gain  the  torrent's  brink. 
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Mar.  Rafter  a  pause).       It  seems  an  age 

Since  that  Man  left  me — No,  I  am  not  lost. 

Her.  {at  the  mouth  of  the   dungeon). 

Give  me  your  hand ;  where  arc  you, 

Friends  ?  and  tell  me 

How  goes  the  night 

Mar.  'Tis  hard  to  measure  time, 

In  such  a  weary  night,  and  such  •»  place. 
Her.  I  do  not  hear  the  voice  of  my  friend 

Oswald. 
Mar.  A  minute  past,  he  went  to  fetch  z 
draught 
Of  water  from  tht  torrent.    *Tis,  you'll  say, 
A  cheerless  beverage. 

Her.  How  good  it  was  in  you 

To    stay  behind !  —  Hearing    at  first  no 

answer, 
I  was  alarmed. 

Mar.  No  wonder ;  this  is  a  place 

That  well  may  put  some  fears  into  your 
heart.  [comfort. 

Her.  Why  so?  a  roofless  rock  had  been  a 
Storm-beaten  and  bewildered  as  we  were  ; 
And  in  a  night  like  this,  to  lend  your  cloaks 
To  make  a  bed  for  me  1— My  Girl  will  weep 
When  she  is  told  of  it. 

Mar.  This  Daughter  of  yours 

Is  very  dear  to  you. 

Her,  Oh  !  but  you  are  young ; 

Over  your  head  twice  twenty  years  must 

roll,  [pain, 

With  all  their  natural  weight  of  sorrow  and 

Ere  can  be  known  to  you  how  much  a 

Father 
May  love  his  Child. 
Mar,  Tliank  you,  old  Man,  for  this ! 

\Aside. 
Her.  Fallen  am  I,  and  worn  out,  a  use- 
less Man ; 
Kindly  have  you  protected  me  to-night, 
And  no  return  have  I  to  make  but  prayers ; 
May  you  in  age  be  blest  with  such  a  daugh- 
ter! 
When  from  the  Holy  Land  I  had  returned 
Sightless,  and  from  my  heritage  was  driven, 
a' wretched  Outcast — but  this  strain  of 

thought 
Would  lead  me  to  talk  fondly. 

Mar.  Do  not  fear ; 

Your  words  are  precious  to  my  ears ;  go  on. 
Her.  You  will  forgive  me,  but  my  heart 
runs  over. 
When  my  old  Leader  .dipped  mto  the  flood 
And  perished,  wliat  a  piercing  outcry  you 
Sent  after  him.     I  have  loved  you  ever 

since. 
Yott  8Urt->where  are  we  ? 


Mar,  Oh,  therein  no  danger 

The  cold  blast  struck  me, 
Her.  'Twas  a  foolish  question. 

Mar.  But  when  you  were  an  Outcast  ? — 
Heaven  is  just ; 
Your  piety  would  not  miss  its  due  reward ; 
The  little  Orphan  then  would.be  your  suc- 
cor, 
And  do  good  service,  though  she  knew  it 
not. 
Her.  I  turned  me  from  the  dwellings  of 
my  Fathers, 
Where  none  but  those  who  trampled  on  my 

rights 
Seemed  to  remember  me.    To  the  wide 

world 
I  bore  her,  m  my  arms  ,*  her  looks  won 

pity; 
She  was  my  Raven  in  the  wilderness. 
And  brought  me  tood.    Have  1  not  cause 
to  love  her  ? 
Mar,  Yes. 
Her.    More  than    ever  Parent  loved  a 

Child? 
Mar,  Yes,  yes.  ^ 

Her,     I  will  not  murmur,  merciful  God  1 
I  will  not  murmur  \  blasted  as  1  have  been, 
Thou  hast  left  me  ears  to  hear  my  Daugh- 
ter's voice, 
And  arms  to  fold  her  to  my  heart.    Sul>- 

missively 
Thee  1  adore,  and  find  my  rest  in  fa^th. 

Enter  Oswald. 

Osw»    Herbert !  —  confusion  1    (aside). 

Here  it  is,  my  friend, 

[Presents  the  Horn^ 
A  charming  beverage  for  you  to  carouse, 
This  bitter  night 

Her.         Ha  I  Oswald,  ten  bright  crosses 
I  would  have   given,  not    many  minutes 

gone, 
To  have  heard  your  voice. 

Osw.     Your  couch,  I  fear,  good  Baron, 
Has  been  but  comfortless;  and  yet  that 

place 
When  the  tempestuous  wind  first  drove  us 

hither. 
Felt  warm  as  a  wren's  nest    You'd  better 

turn 
And  under  covert  rest  till  break  of  day. 
Or  till  the  storm  abate. 
( To  Marmadukb  aside.)  He  has  restored 

vou. 
No  doubt  you  have  been  nobly  entertained  ? 
But   soft  I  ~  how  came  he  forth  i     The. 

Nightmare  Conscience 
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Has  driven  him  out  of  harbor  ? 

Mar.  I  believe 

You  have  guessed  right 

Her.        The  trees  renew  their  murmur : 
Come,  let  us  house  together. 

[Oswald  conducts  him  to  the  dun- 
geon. 
Osw,    {returns'^.  Had  I  not 

Esteemed  you  worthy  to  conduct  the  affair 
To  its  most  fit  conclusion,  do  you  think 
I  would  so  long  have  struggled  with  my 

Nature, 
And  smothered  all  that's  man  in  me? — 
away  I — 

\Looking  towards  the  dungeon. 
This  man's  the  property  of  him  who  best 
Can  feel  his  crimes.    I  have  resigned  a 

privilege ; 
It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  resume  it 

Mar,  Touch  not  a  finger 

Osw.  What  then  must  be  done  ? 

Mar.  Which  way  soe'er  1  turn,  1  am  per- 
plexed. 
Osw.  Now,  on  my  life,  I  grieve  for  you. 
The  misery 
Of  doubt  is  insupportable.      Pity,  the  facts 
Did  not  admit  of  stronger  evidence ; 
Twelve  honest  men,  plain  men,  would  set 

us  right  i 
Thdr   verdict  would  abolish  these   weak 
scruples. 
Mar.  Weak!  I  am  weak— there  does  my 
torment  lie, 
Feeding  itself 

Osw.  Verily,  when  he  said 

How  his  old  heart  would  leap  to  hear  her 

steps, 
You  thought  his  voice  the  echo  of  Idonea's. 
Mar.    And  never  heard  a  sound  so  ter- 
rible 
Osw.  Perchance  you  think  so  now  ? 
Mar  I  cannot  do  it : 

Twice  did  I  spring  to  grasp  his  withered 

throat, 
When  sucn  a  sudden  weakness  fell  upon 

me, 
I  could  have   dropped   asleep   upon   his 
breast 
Osw  Justice — ^is  there   not  thunder  in 
the  word } 
Shall  it  be  law  to  stab  the  petty  robber 
Who  aims  but  at  our  purse ;  and  shall  this 

Parricide — 
Worse  is  he  far,  far  worse  (if  foul  dishonor 
Be  worse  than  death)  to  that  confiding  Crea- 
ture 
Whom  he  to  more  than  filial  love  and  duty 


Hath  falsely   trained-Hshall  he  fulfil  his 

purpose  i 
But  vou  are  fallen. 

Mar.  Fallen  should  I  be  indeed — 

Murder— ^rhaps  asleep,  blind,  old,  alone. 
Betrayed,  in  darkness  1    Here  to  strike  the 

blow — 

Away!  away! 

[Flings  away  his  sword. 

Osw.  Nay,  I  have  done  with  you : 

We'll  lead  him  to  the  Cobvent    He  shall 

live. 
And  she  shall  love  him.  With  unquestioned 

title 
He  shall  be  seated  in  his  Barony, 
And  we  too  chant  the  praise  of  his  good 

deeds. 
I  now  perceive  we  do  mistake  our  masters, 
And  most  despise  the  men  who  best  can 

teach  us : 
Henceforth  it  shall  be  said  that  bad  men 

only 
Arc  brave ;    Clifford  is  brave ;  and  th?t  old 

Man 
Is  brave. 

{Taking    Marmaduke's    sword 
and  giving  it  to  him. 
To  Clifford's  arms  he  wonldhave  led 
His  Victim — haply  to  this  desolate  house. 
Mar.    {advancing  to  the  dungeon).    It 

must  be  ended ! — 
Osw.  Softly  ;  do  not  rouse  him  ; 

He  will  deny  it  to  the  last.     He  lies 
Within  the  Vault,  a  spear's  length  to  the 

left. 

[Marmadukb  descends  to  the  dun- 
geon. 
{Alone.)    The  Villains  rose  in  mutiny  to 

destroy  me : 
I  could  have  quelled  the  Cowards,  but  this 

Stripling 
Must  needs  step  in,  and  save  my  life.     The 

look 
With  which  he  gave  the  boon— I  see  it 

now! 
The  same 'that  tempted  me  to  loathe  the 

gift.— 
For  this  old  venerable  Gray-beard— faith 
'Tis  his  own  fault  if  he  hath  got  a  face 
Which  doth  play  tricks  with  them  that  look 

on  it; 
'Twas  this  that  put  it  in  my  thoughts— that 

countenance — 
His  staff — his  figure — Murder! — what,  of 

whom? 
We  kill  a  worn-out  horse,  and  who  but 

women 
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sigh  at  the  deed?    Hew  down  awitJief'd 

tree, 
And  none  look  grave  but  dotards.    He  may 

live 
To  thank  me  for  this  semce.    Rainbow 

arched, 
Highways  of  dreaming  passion,  have  too 

long, 
Voung  as  he  is,  diverted  wish  and  hope 
From  the  mipretending  ground  we  mortals 

tfeatd;— 
Then  shatter  the  delusion,  break  it  np 
And  set  him  free.    What  follows  ?    I  have 

learned 
That  things  will  work  to  ends  the  slaves  o' 

the  world 
Do  never  dream  of.    I  have  been  what  he-— 
ITiis  Boy— when  becomes  forth  with  bloody 

hands— 
Might  envy,  and  am  now, — ^but  he  shall 

know 
What  I  am  now — 

\Goes  and  listens  at  the  dungeon. 
Praying  or  parleying  ? — tut  I 
Is  he  not  eyeless  ?    He  has  been  hajf  dead 

These  fifteen  years 

Enter  femiUe  Begsjar  with  two  or  three  of 

her  Companions, 
{Turning  abruptly.)    Ha!   j/rf<z^— lAat 

Thing  art  thou  ? 
Recognizes  her,)      Heavens  1    my    good 
fnend!  VToher^ 

Beg,  Forgive  me^  gracious  Sir  1— 

Osw.  {to  her  companions. )     Begone,  ye 
Slaves,  or  I  will  raise  a  whirlwind 
And  send  ye  dancins:  to  the  clouds,  like 
leaves.  [  They  retire  affrighted. 

Beg.    Indeed,  we  meant  no  harni;  we 
lodge  soraethnes 
In  this  deserted  Castle — /  repent  me, 

[OswAi^D  goes  to  the  dungeon^-^i^- 
tens— ^returns  to  the  Beggar. 
Osw,  Woman,  thou  hast  a  hdpkss  In- 
fant— keep 
Thy  secret  for  its  sake,  or  verily 
That  wretched  life  of  thine  shall  be  the 
forfeit- 
Beg.  I  do  repent  me,  Sir:   I  fear  the 
curse 
Of  that  blind  Man.    *Twas  not  your  money, 

sir 

Osw.  Begone  I 

Be^,  (going.}  There  is  some  wicked  deed 

m  hand :  [Aside, 

Would  I  could  find  the  old  Man  and  his 

Daughter.  Exit  Beggar. 


Marmaduke  re-enters  from  the  dungeon, 

Osw.  It  is  all  over  then>-yow  loohiTh 
fears 
Are  hushed  to  sleep,  by  yodr  own  act  mA 

deed, 
Made  quiet  as  he  is. 

Mar,  Why  came  you  do«hi  ? 

And  when  I  felt  yoilr  hand  upon  my  arm 
And  spake  to  yoH,  why  did  yon  give  no 

answer? 
Feared  you  to  waken  him  ?  he  nmst  have 

been 
In  a  deep  sleep.    I  whispered  to  him  thrice. 
There  are  the  itnmgest  echoes   m   that 
place! 
Osw.  TutI  let  them  gabUe  till  tkeday 

of  doom. 
Mar,  Scapody,  by  groping,  had  I  rtacheA 
the  Spot, 
When  round  my  wrist  I  felt  a  cord  drawn 

Ijglit, 
As  if  the  blind  Man's  dog  were  polUng  at 
it 
Osw.  But  after  that  ? 
Mar,  The  features  oC  Idonea 

Lurked  in  his  face— - 

Osw,  Pshaw  t    Never  to  these  eyes 

Will  retribution  show  itself  again 
With  aspect  to  inviting.    Wliy  forbid  me 
To  share  your  triumph  ? 

Mar,  '      Yes,  her  very  look. 

Smiling  in  sleep 
Osw.  A  pretty  feat  4if  Faney'l 

Mar,  Though  but  a  glimpse,  it  sent  me 

to  my  oiuyers. 
Osw,  Is  lie  alive  ? 

Mar,  What  mean  yon  ?  who  alive  f 

Osw.  H«rbertl   since  you  will  have  it, 
Baron  Herbert ; 
He    who   will   gain   ins  Seignory  wfien 

Idonea 
Hath  become  Clifford's  bartot^is  h4  living  ? 
Mar.  The  old  Man  in  that  dengeon  is 

alive. 
Osw.  Hejiceforth,  then,  will  I  never  m 
camp  or  field 
Obey  you  more.    Your  weakneie,  to  the 

Band, 
Shall  be  proclaimed :  brave  Men,  they  all 

shall  hear  it. 
You  a  protector  of  hmnanity  t 
Avenger  you  of  outraged  innocence! 
Mar.  'Twas  dark — dark  as  the  grave; 
yet  did  I  see, 
Saw  him— his  face  turned  towards  me;  and 
ItcUthee 
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Idonea's  filial  countenance  was  there 
To  baffle  me — it  put  me  to  my  pravers. 
Upwards  I  cast  my  eyes,  ana,  through  a 

crevice, 
Beheld  a  star  twinkling  above  my  head, 
And,  by  tbo  living  God,  I  could  not  do  it. 

[Sinks  exhausted. 

Osw.  {to  himself).  Now  may  1  perish  if 

this  turn  do  more 

Than  make  me  change  my  course. 

(7\7  Marmadukb.)        Dear  Marmaduke, 

My  words  were  rashly  spoken ;    I  recall 

theiTi:  / 

I  feel  my  error  j  shed^ng  human  blood 
Is  a  Kno^t  serious  thing. 

Mar,  Not  I  alone, 

Thou  too  art  deep  in  guilt. 

Ofw.  We  have  indeed 

Been  most  presumptuous.    There  is  guilt 

in  thisi 

Else  could  so  strong  a  mmd  have   ever 

known  [Heaven 

These    trepidations  ?      Plain    it   is    that 

Has  marked  out  this  foul  Wretch  as  one 

whose  crunesr 
Must  never  come  before  a  mortal  judgment- 
seat, 
Or  be  chastised  by  mortal  instruments. 
Mar.  A  thought  that's  worth  a  thousand 
worlds  !      \Qoes towards  th» dungeon, 
Osw.  I  grieve 

That,  in  my  zeal,  \  have  caused  you  so 
much  pain. 
Mar.  Think  not  of  that  I  *tis  over — we 
.    are  safe. 

Osw.  {as  If  to    himself  yet    sneaking 
aloud). 

The  truth  is  hideous,  but  how  stifle  it  I 

{Turning to  Marmaduke. 

Give  me  your  sword— nay,  here  are  stones 

and  fragments. 
The  least  of  which  would  beat  out  a  iikiii's 

brains ; 
Or  you  might  drive  your  head  a^iitst  that 

walk 
Not  this  is  not  the  place  to  beor  the  tale ; 
It  should  be  told  you  pinioned  in  your  bed. 
Or  on  some  vast  and  solitary  plain 
Blown  to  you  from  a  trumpet 

Mar.  Why  talk  thus? 

Whate'et  the  monster  brooding  in  your  breast 
I  carv.  not :  fear  I  have  none,  and  camiot 

fear 

[  7*he  sound  of  a  korn  is  heard. 
That  horn  again— 'Xis  some  one  of  our 

Troop; 
DVhatdoUicyhere?    Listen! 


Osw,  What !  dogged  like  thieves  I 

Enter  Wallace  and  Lacy,  ^. 
Lacy,    You  are  found  at  last,  tlianks  to 
the  vagrant  Troop 
For  not  misleading  us. 
Osw.  {looking  at  Wallace).    That  sub- 
tle Graybeard-r— 
rd  rather  see  my  father's  ghost. 

Lacy  {to  Marmaduke).    My  Captain, 
We  come  by  order  of  the  Band.    Belike 
You  have  not  heard  that  Henry  has  at  last 
Dissolved  the  Barons'  League,  and   sent 

abroad 
His  Sheriffs  with  fit  force  to  reinstate 
The  genuine  owners  of  such  Lands  and 
Baronies  [seized. 

As,  in  these  long  commotions,  have  been 
His  Power  is  this  way  tending.  It  befits  us 
To  stand  upon  our  guard,  and  with  our 

swords 
Defend  the  innocent 

Mar,  I^cyl  we  look 

But  at  the  surfaces  of  things ;  we  hear 
Of  towns  in  flames,  fields  ravaged,  yom^ 

and  old 
Driven  out  in  troops  to  want  and  nakedness ! 
Then  grasp  our  swords  and  rush  upon  a  cure 
That  flatters  us,  because  it  asks  not  thought : 
The  deeper  malady  is  better  hid  ; 
The  world  is  poisoned  at  the  heart 
Lacy,  What  mean  you  ? 

Wal.  (whose  eye  has  been  fixed  suspicious* 
ly  upon  Oswald).  Ay,  what  is  it  you 
mean? 
Mar,  Harkee,  my  friends  ^-» 


{Appearing  gay. 
0,  being  weak  and 


Were  there  a  Man  who, 

helpless 
And  most  iorloro,  should  bribe  a  Mother, 

pressed 
By  penury,  to  yield  him  up  her  Daughter, 
A  little  Intant,  and  instruct  the  Babe, 
Prattling    upon    his    knee,  to   call    bun 

Father — ^ 
Lacy-    Why,  if  his  heart  liw  tender,  Ibat 

offence 
I  could,  forgive  hini. 
Mar.  {going  on).     And  should  he  make 

tlie  Child 
An  instrument  of  falsehood,  should  hfi  teach 

her 
To  stretch  her  arms,  and  dim  the  {kdaome 

light 
Of  infant  playfulness  witli  piteous  looks 

Of  misery  that  wa&  not » 

Lacy.  Troth,  »tis  1 

I  ^ut  m  a  world  Uk^  oun— «» 
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Mar,  {changing  his  tone)*    This  self- 
same Man — 
Even  while  he  printed  kisses  on  the  cheek 
Of  this  poor  Babe,  and  taught  its  innocent 

tongue 
To  lisp  the  name  of  father — could  he  look 
To  the  unnatural  harvest  of  that  time 
When  he  should  give  her  up,  a  Woman 

grown, 
To  him  who  bid  the  highest  in  the  market 
Of  foul  pollution — 

Lacy.  The  whole  visible  world 

Contains  not  such  a  Monster  I 

Mar,  For  this  purpose 

Should  he  resolve  to  taint  her  Soul  by  means 
Which  bathe  the  limbs  in  sweat  to  think  of 

them : 
Shduld  he,  by  tales  which  would  draw  tears 

from  iron. 
Work  on  her  nature,  and  so  turn  compassion 
And  gratitude  to  ministers  of  vice. 
And  make  the  spotless  spirit  of  filial  love 
Prime  mover  in  a  plot  to  damn  his  Victim 
Both  soul  and  body 

WaL  'Tis  too  horrible ; 

Oswald,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 

Lacy.  Hew  him  down. 

And  fling  him  to  the  ravens. 

Mar.  But  his  aspect 

It  is  so  meek,  his  countenance  so  venerable. 

Wal.  {with  an  appearance  of  mistrttst). 
But  how,  what  say  you,  Oswald  ? 

Lacy.  {cU  the  same  moment).    Stab  him, 
were  it 
Before  the  Altar. 

Mar.               What,  if  he  were  sick, 
Tottering  upon  the  very  verge  of  life, 
And  old,  and  blind 

Lacy,  Blind,  say  you  ? 

Osw.  {coming  forward).       Are  we  men. 
Or  own  we  baby  Spirits  ?    Genuine  courage 
Is  not  an  accidental  quality, 
A  thing  dependent  for  its  casual  birth 
On  opposition  and  impediment. 
Wisdom,  if  Justice  speak  the  word,  beats 

down 
The  giant's  strength ;  and,  at  the  voice  of 

Justice, 
Spares  not  the  worm.    The  giant  and  the 

worm — 
She  weighs  them  in  one  scale.    The  wiles 

of  womaiL, 
And  craft  of  age,  seducing  reason,  first 
Made  weakness  a  protection,  and  obsained 
The  moral  shapes  of  things.     His  tender 

•    cries 
And  helpless  innocence-~dothey  protect 


The  infant  lamb  ?  and  shall  the  infirmiti«a^ 
Which  have  enabled  this  enormous  Culprit 
To  perpetrate  his  crimes,serve  as  a  Sanctuary 
To  cover  him  from  punishment?  Shame  I— 

Justice, 
Admitting  no  resistance,  bends  alike 
The  feeble  and  the  strong.    She  needs  not 

here 
Her  bonds  and  chains,  which  make   the 

mighty  feeble. 
—We  recognize  in  this  old  Man  a  victim 
Prepared  already  for  the  sacrifice. 
Lacy.    By  heaven,  his  words  are  reason  I 
Osw.  Yes,  my  Friends, 

His  countenance  is  meek  and  venerable ; 
And,  by  the  Mass,  to  see  him  at  his  prayersi— 
I  ^m  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  may  I  perish 
When  my  heart  does  not  ache  to  think 

of  it  I— 
Poor  Victim  !  not  a  virtue  under  heaven 
But  what  was  made  an  engine  to  ensnare 

thee: 
But  yet  I  trust,  Tdonea,  thou  art  safe. 
Lacy.    Idonea  ! 
Wal.  Howl  what?  you  Idonea? 

\To  Marmaduke. 

Mar,  Mine , 

But  now  no  longer  mine.    You  know  Lord 

Clifford ; 
He  is  the  Man  to  whom  the  Maiden — pure 
As  beautiful,  and  gentle  and  benign. 
And  in  her  ample  heart  loving  even  me- 
Was  to  be  yielded  up. 

Lacy.  Now,  by  the  head 

Of  my  own  child,  this  Man  must  die ;  my 

hand, 
A  worthier  wanting,  shall  itself  entwine 
In  his  gray  hairs ! — 

Mar.  (to  Lacy).  I  love  the  Father  in  thee 
You  know  me,  Friends ;  I  have  a  heart  to 

feel, 
And  I  have  felt,  more  than  perhaps  becomes 

me 
Or  duty  sanctions. 

Lacy.  We  will  have  ample  justice. 

Who  are  we.  Friends  ?    Do  we  not  live  on 

ground 
Where  souls  are  self-defended,  free  to  grow 
Like  mountain  oaks  rocked  by  the  stormy 

wind? 
Mark  the  Almighty  Wisdom,  which  de- 
creed- 
This  monstrous  crime  to  be  laid  open — here. 
Where  Reason  has  an  eye  that  she  can  use, 
And  Men  alone  are  Umpires,  To  the  Camp 
He  shall  be  led,  and  there,  the  Countiy 

round 
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All  gathered  to  the  spot,  in  open  day 
Shall  Nature  be  avenged- 

Osw,  'Tis  nobly  thought ; 

His  death  will  be  a  monument  for  ages. 
Mar,  \to  LACYi.  1   thank  you  for  that 

hint     He  shall  be  brought 
Before  the  Camp,  and  would  that  best  and 

wisest 
Of  every  country  might  be  present.    There, 
His  crime  shall  be  proclaimed ;  and  for  the 

rest 
It  shall  be  done  as  Wisdom  shall  decide  t 
Meanwhile,  do  you  two  hasten  back  and  see 
That  all  is  well  prepared. 

WaL    Wt  will  obey  you, 
{Aside),    But  softly  1  we  must  look  a  little 

nearer. 
Mar^  Tell  where  you  found  us.  At  some 

future  time 
I  will  explain  the  cause.  \Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 

Scene,  the  door  of  the  Hostel^  a  group  of 

Pilgrims  a  J  before;  Idonea  and  the 

Host  among  tnem» 
Host,    Lady,  you'll  find  your  Father  at  the 

Convent 
As  I  have  told  you  !    He  left  us  yesterday 
With  two  Companions  i  one  of  tiiem,  as 

seemed, . 
His  most  familiar  friend.    {Going).    There 

was  a  letter 
Of  which  I  heard  them  speak,  but  that  1 

fancy 
Has  been  orgotten 
IdoH,  {to  Host).    Farewell  1 
//ost.  Gentle  pilgrims, 

St.  Cuthbert  speed  you  on  your  holy  errand. 
[Exeunt  iDOiiEA  tfn</ Pilgrims. 

Scene,  a  desolate  Moor, 

Oswald  {alone). 

Osw,    Carry  him  to  the  Camp  I    Yes,  to 

the  Camp. 

Oh,  Wisdom !  a  most  wise  resolve!  and  then, 

That  half  a  word  should  blow  it  to  the 

winds  I 
This  last  device    must   end  my  work.— 

Methinks 
It  were  a  pleasant  pastime  to  construct 
A  scale  and  table  of  belief —as  thus— 
Two  columns,  one  for  pas.Hion,  one  for  proof ; 
Each  rises  as  the  other  falls :  and  first, 


Passion  a  unit  and  against  us — proof — 
Nay,  we  must  travel  in  another  path. 
Or  we're  stuck  fast  forever ; — passion,  then, 
Shall  be  a  unit/<?r  us ;  proof — no,  passion  I 
We'll  not  insult  thy  majesty  by  time, 
Person,  and  place — the  where,  the  when,  the 

how. 
And  all  particulars  that  dull  brains  require 
To  constitute  the  spiritless  shape  of  Fact, 
They  bow  to,  calling  the  idol,Demonstration« 
A  whipping  to  the  Moralists  who  preach 
That  misery  is  a  sacred  thing :  for  me, 
1  know  no  cheaper  engine  to  degrade  a  man. 
Nor  any  half  so  sure.      This  Stripling's 

mind 
Is  shaken  till  the  dregs  float  on  the  surface ; 
And,  in  the  storm  and  anguish  of  the  heart. 
He  talks  of  a  transition  in  his  Soul, 
And  dreams  that  he  is  happy.  We  dissect 
The  senseless  body,and  why  not  the  mind  ?— 
These  are  strange  sights — the  mind  of  man, 

upturned, 
Is  in  all  natures  a  strange  spectacle ; 
In  some  a  hideous  one — hem  !  shall  I  stop  ? 
No.— Thoughts  and  feelings  will  sink  deep, 

but  then 
They  have  no  substance.     Pass  but  a  few 

minutes. 
And  something  shall  be  done  which  Memory 
May  touch,  whene'er  her  Vassals  are  at 

work. 

Enter  MARMADUKE,/rw»  behind. 
Osw,  (turntng  to  meet  htm).     But  listen,, 

for  my  peace 

Mar.  Why,  I  believe  you. 

Osw,    But  hear  the  proofs 

2\lar.  Ay,  prove  that  when  two  peas 

Lie  snugly  in  a  pod,  the  pod  must  then 
Be  larger  than  ihe  peas— prove  this— 'twere 

matter 
Worthy  the  hearing.     Fool  was  I  to  dream 
It  even  could  be  otherwise ! 

Osw.  Last  night 

When  I  returned  with  water  from  the  brook, 
I  overheard  the  Villains— every  word 
Like  red-hot  iron  burnt  into  my  heart. 
Said  one, "  It  is  agreed  on.    The  blind  Man 
Shall  feign  a  sudden  illness,  and  the  Girl, 
Who  on  her  )oumey  must  proceed  alone, 
Under  pretence  of  violence,  be  seized. 
She  IS,''  continued  the  detested  Slave, 
'*  She  is  right  willing — strange  if  she  were 

not!— 
They  say,  Lord  Clifford  is  a  savage  man  ; 
But,  taith,  to  see  him  in  his  silken  tunic. 
Fitting  his  low  voice  to  the  minstrel's  harp,. 
^  There's  witchery  in't    1  never  knew  a  maid 
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That  could  withstand  it.      True,"    con. 

tinued  he, 
**  When  we  arranged  the  affair,  she  wept  a 

httle 
(Not  the  less  welcome  to  my  Lord  for  that) 
And  said, '  My  Father  he  will  have  it  so.' " 
Mar,    I  am  your  hearer. 
Osw,  This  I  caught,  and  more 

That  may  not  be  retold  to  any  ear. 
The  obstinate  bolt  of  a  small  iron  ooor 
Detained    them    near  the  gateway  of  the 

Castle. 
By  a  dim  lantern's  tight  I  saw  that  wreaths 
Of  flowers  were  m  their  hands,  as  if  do- 

signed 
For  festive  decoration ;  and  they  said, 
With  brutal  laughter  and  most  foul  allusion. 
That  they  should  share  the  banquet  with 

their  Lord 
And  his  new  Favorite. 
Mar,  Misery! — 

Osw.  I  knew 

How  you  would  be  disturbed  by  this  dire 

news, 
And  therefore  chose  this  solitary  Moor, 
Here  to  impai't  the  tale,  of  whidi,  last  n!ght, 
I^  strove  to  ease  my  mind,  when  our  two 

Comrades, 
Commissioned  by  the  Band,  burst  in  upon 

us. 
Mar.  Last  night,  when  moved  to  lift  the 

avenging  steel, 
Idid  believe  all  things  were  shadows— yea, 
Livin.!?  or  dead  all  things  were  bodiless, 
Or  but  the  mutual  mockeries  of  body. 
Till  that  same  star  summoned  me  back 

again. 
Now  1  could  laugh  till  my  nbs  ached.    Oh 

Fool! 
To  let  a  creed,  built  in  the  heart  of  things, 
Disolve  before  a  twinkling  atom  1 — Oswald, 
I  could  fetch  lessbns  out  of  wiser  schools 
Than  you  have  entered,  were  it  worth  the 

pains 
Young  as  I  am,  I  might  go  forth  a  teacher, 
And  you  should  see  how  deeply  i  couki 

reason 
Of  k)ve  in- an  its  shapes,  beginnings,  ends ; 
Of  moral  qualities  in  then*  diverse  aspects ; 
Of  actions,  and  their  laws  and  tendencies^ 
Os-w^  You  take  it  as  it  merits—— 
Mar,  One  a  King, 

General  or  Cham,  Sultan  or  Emperor, 
Strews  twenty  acres  of  good  meadow^ound 
With  carcases,  in  lineament  and  shape 
And  substance,  nothing  differing  from  his 

own, 


But  that  they  caimot  stand  np  of  thein> 

selves ; 
Another  sits  i'  th*  sun,  and  by  the  hotir 
Floats  kingcups  m  the  brook — a  Hero  one 
We  call,  and  scorn  the  other  as  Time's 
spendthrift ;  [ground 

But  have   they  not   a  world  of  coramoa 
I  o  occupy — both  fools,  or  wise  alike, 
Each  in  his  way  ? 
Osw.  Troth,  I  begm  to  think  sa 

Mar.    Now  for  the  comer-stone  of  my 
philosophy :  ' 

I  would,  not  giv*:  a  demer  for  the  man 
Who,  on  such  provocation  as  this  earth 
Yields,  could  not  chuck  his  babe  beneath  the 

chin. 
And  send  it  with  a  fillip  to  his  grave. 
Osw.  Nay,  you  leare  me  behind 
Mar,  That  such  a  One, 

So  pious  in  demeanor !  in  his  lo<5k 

So  saintly  and  so  purel Hark*ee,   my 

Fnend, 
ril   plant   myself   beCoro   Lord   Clifford's 

Castle, 
A  surly  mastiff  kennds  at  the  gate, 
And  he  shall  howl  and  1  will  laugh,  a  medley 
Most  tunable. 

Osw.  In  faith,  a  pleasant  scheme ; 

But  take  your  sword  along  with  yon,  for  that 
Mi^t  in  such  neighborhood  find  seemly 

use. 
But  first,  how  wash  our  hands  of  this  old 
Man? 
Mar.  Oh  yes,  that  mole,  that  viper  hi 
the  path  \ 
Plague  on  my  memory,  him  f  had  forgotten. 
dsw*  You  know  we  left  him  sitting — see 

him  yonder. 
Mar,  Ha !  ha  !— 

Osw.       As  'twill  be  but  a  moment's  work, 
1  will  stroll  on ;  you  follow  when  'tis  done. 
\ExeunU 

Scene  cJumges  io  another  part  of  .the  Moor 
at  a  short  dtstance— Herbert  ts  dts- 
covered  seated  on  a  stone. 

Her.  A  sound  of  laughter,  teat— 'ti»  wdl 

— I  feared, 
The  Stranger  had  some  pitiable  socrow 
Pressing  upon  his  solitary  heart. 
Hush  l^'tis  the  feeble  and  earth-loving  wind 
That  creeps  along  the  bells  ol  the  crisp 

heavier. 
Alasl  'tis  cold— 1  shiver  in  the  sunshme — 
What  can  this  jnean^  Therein  a  psakd  that 

speaks 
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Of  God's  parental  xneides — with  Jdooea 
1  used  to  sing  it — Listen  1 — wliattoot  is  there? 

Enter  Marmadukb. 

Mar.    {aside  —  looking   ai  Hbrbbrt.) 
And  I  have  loved  this  Man  I  and  shd 
hath  loved  him ! 
And  I  loved  her,  and  she  loves  the  Lord  Clif* 

ford  I 
And  there  it  ends : — ^if  this  be  not  enough 
To  make  mankind  merry  for  evermorei 
Then  plain  it  is  as  day,  that  .eyes  were  mnde 
For  a  wise  purpose — verily  to  weep  with  ! 

[Looking  round, 
A  pretty  prospect  this,  a  masterpiece 
Of  Nature,  finished  with  most  curious  skill ! 
(To  Herbert.)     Good  Baron,  have  you 

ever  practised  tillage  ? 
Pray  tell  me  what  this  land  is  worth  by  the 

acre  ? 
Her.  How  glad  I  am  to  hear  your  voice  I 

1  know  not 
Wherein  I  have  offended  you  ;^last  night 
1  found  in  you  tht-  kindest  of  Protectors ; 
This  morning,  when  I  spoke  of  weariness, 
You  from  my  shoulder  took  my  scrip  and 

threw  It 
About  your  own :  but  for  these  two  hours 

past 
Once  only  have  you  spoken,  when  the  lark 
Wh'u^red  from  among  the  fern  beneath  our 

feet, 
And  I.  no  coward  in  my  better  days, 
Was  almost  terrified. 

Mar.  That's  excellent  !— 

So,  you  bethought  you  of  the  many  ways 
In  which  a  man  may  come  to  his  end,  whose 

crimes 
Have  iDused  all  Nature  up  against  him — 

pshaw! — 
Her.    For  mercy's  sake,  is  nobody  in 

sight? 
No  traveller,  peasant,  herdsman  ? 

Mar,  Not  a  soul : 

Here  is  a  tree,  ragged,  and  bent,  and  bare. 
That  turns  its  goat's-beard  flakes  of  pea- 
green  moss 
From  the  stem  breathing  of  the  rough  sea- 

wind ; 
This  have  we,  but  no  other  company : 
Commend  me  to  the  place.  If  a  man  should 

die 
And  leave  his  body  here,  it  were  all  one 
As  he  were  twenty  fathoms  miderp^round. 
Her,  Where  is  our  common  Friend  ? 
Mar,  A  ghost,  methinks— 

The  spirit  of  a  murdered  man,  for  instance^ 


Might  have  fine  room  to  ramble  about  her€^ 
A  erand  domain  to  squeak  and  gibber  in. 
Her,  Lost  Man  1  if  thou  have  any  dose- 
pent  guilt 
Pressing  upon  thy  heart,  and  this  the  hour 

Of  visitation 

Mar.  A  bold  word  from  you  ! 

Her,  Restore  him,  Heaven  I 
Mar,  Tiie  desperate  Wretch  1— A  Flower, 
Fairest  of  all  flowers,  was  she  once,  but  now 
They  have  snapped  her  from  the  stem~ 

Poh  I  let  her  lie 
Besoiled  with  mire,  and  let  the  houseleai 

snail 
Feed  on  her  leaves.    You  knew  her  well— ^ 

ay,  there, 
Old  Man  !  you  were  a  very  Lynx,  you  knew 

The  worm  was  in  her 

Her  Mercy  I  Sir,  what  mean  you? 

Mar,  You  have  a  Daughter  I 
Her  Oh  that  she  were  here  I 

She  hath  an  eye  that  sinks  into  all  hearts, 
And  if  I  have  in  aught  offended  you. 
Soon  would  her  gentle  voice  nutke  peace 

between  us. 
Mar.  (aside.)    I  do  believe  he  weeps — I 

could  weep  too— 
There   is  a  vein  of  her   voice  that  runs 

through  his : 
Even  such  a  Man  my  fancy  bodied  forth 
From  the  first  moment  that  X  loved  the 

Maid; 
And  for  his  sake  I  loved  her  more:  thest 

tears — 
I  did  not  think  that  aught  was  left  in  me 
Of  what  I  have  been — ^yes,  I  thank  thee^ 

Heaven  ! 
One  happy  thought  has  passed  across  my 

mina. 
— It  may  not  be — I  am  cut  off  from  man ; 
No  m(»-e  shall  I  be  man — no  more  sh£tU  I 
Have  human  feelings  l—(  TV?  Herbert)^ 

Now,  for  k  little  more 
About  your  daughter ! 

Her.  Troops  of  armed  men, 

Met  in  the  roads,  would  bless,  us;  httlc 

children. 
Rushing  along  in  the  full  tide  of  play, 
Stood  silent  as  we  passed  them!    I  have 

heard 
The  boisterous  carman,  in  the  miry  road,  . 
Check  his  loud  whip  and  hail  us  with  mild 

voice, 
And  speak  with  milder  voice  to  his  poor 

beasts. 
Mar.   And  whither  were  you  going  ? 
Her,  X..earOj  young  Man, 
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T»  fear  1S»  wtiwus^  aad  leyetmce  mutij, 
Whether  too  much  for  patience,  or,  like 


Softened  till  it  becomes  a  gift  of  mercy. 
~  Mar.  Motr..  tMs.i»  as  it  dkould  b3 ! 

Her.  l^amweakl— 

My  Dmf^iBer  dbes  not  know  how  weak  I 

am; 
And,  as  Aoo  see'st,  mider  the  afch  of  heaven 
Here  do  I  stand,  alone,  to-  helplessness. 
By  the  good  GoA,  oar  common    Falhei>| 

doomed! — 
Btot  r  had  once-a  spirit  and  an  arm > 

Afar.  Now,  for  a  word  about  your  Barony : 
I-  fancy  wAen  yeu  left  the  ¥Sofy  X^and, 
And  came  to — ^what's  yoor  tide"- eh  ?  your 


Were  undisputed! 

Utrr,  Like*  a- mendicant, 

Whom   no   one  conies  to^  meet,  I  steod 

atone^ — 
I  mmimiNd — bat,  remembering  Him  who 

feed» 
The  pelican  aid  ostrich-  of  the  deser^ 
From  my  own  threshold  I  looked  trp  to 

Heaven 
And  did  not  want  glimmerings  of  quiet  hope. 
8oy  from  the  courS  I  passed,  and  down  ^e 

brook. 
Led'  by  its  mnmrar,  to  the  ancient  oak 
f  came ;  and  when  I  felt  its  cooling  shade, 
1  sat  me  down,  and  cannot  but  bQiieve>— 
While  in  my  Ibfv  P  held  my  hctle  Babe 
And  clasped  her  to  my  heart,  my  heart  that 

ached 
Mbie  with'  delight  than  grief-^I  heard  a 

voice 
iiach  as  l^  Gheritli<  on  Efijah  called  r 
It  said,  "  I  will  be  with  thee."    A  little  boy, 
A  shepherd-lad,  ere  yet  my  ttance  was  gone, 
Hailed'  us  as  if  he  had  been  sent  from 

heavei^, 
And  said,  with  tearS|  that  he  would  be  our 

gmde : 
rhad  a  Better  grade*— that  innocent  B&be — 
Her,  who  hsth  saved^  me^  to  this  hour,  from 

harm, 
From  cold,  from  hunger,  peniiry,  and  death ; 
To  whom  I  owe  Hte  best  of  ?Al  the  good 
I  have,  or  wish  for,  upon  earth — and  more 
And  higher  for  fhaA  lies  within    earth'k 

bounds: 
Therefore  I  bless  her:  when  I  think  of  Man, 
I  Mess  her  with  sact  spirit, — when  of  Gdd', 
I  bless  her  in  the  iulness  of  my  joy  I 

Mar.  The  name  of  daughtier  m  hismouth, 
I      hftpniy&l 


With  MTves  so  steady,  thai  the  vwy  flies 
Sit  namolested  on  Ms  staff. — Inaooent ! — 
,  If  he  were  innocent— then  he  would  tremble 
And  be  disturbed,  as  I   am.     {Turning' 

osideA    I  have  read 
Ia  Story,  what  men  now  alive  have  wit- 
nessed. 
How,  when  the  Peopk's  mind  was  radotd 

with  doubt. 
Appeal  was  made  tb  the  gnat  Judge :  tlie 

Accused 
With  nakedfeet  walked  over  banung  ploagb- 

shares. 
Here  is  »  Man  by  Nature's  hand  prepared 
For  a  like  trial,  bat  mone  merdlni. 
Why  else  have  I  been  led  to  this  bleak 

Wasted 
Bare  is  it,  without  house  or  track,  and  des- 

tittttlB 
Of  obvious  shelter,  as  a  shipless  se% 
Here  wiii  I  leave  him —here^  All-seeing 

Godl 
Such  as  ^19,  and  sore  perplexed  as  I  am, 
I  win  commit  him  to  this  final  Ordeal  * — 
Heheani  a  voice^-a  shephenMad  ontoe  to 

him 
And  was  his  guide  ;  if  once,  why  not  again, 
And  in  this  desert?    Af  never— 4lien  the 

whole 
Of  what  he  says,  and  looks,  and  does,  and  is. 
Makes  up  one  dimming  fal6<^Mod     I>eave 

him  here 
To  cold  and  hnnger  I— Pain  Is  of  the  heart, 
And  what  are  a  few  throes  of  bodily  suffer* 

ing 
If  they  caw  waken  on<j  pang  of  reiMnse  ? 

[Goes  np  to  HBRBeRT. 
Old  Man  !  my  wrath  is  as  a  flame  burnt  out, 
It  Cannot  be  rekindled     Thwi  art  here 
Led  by  my  hand  to  save  thee  from  Miction  j 

Thou  wilt  liave  time  to  breathe  and  think 

Her  Oh,  Mercy ! 

Mar.  I  know  the  need- that:  ail  men  have 

of  mercy, 
And  therefore  leave  thee  to  a  righteous  judg« 

mcnt. 
Her.  My  Child,  my  blessfed  Child ! 
Mar.  Mo.  more  of  that* 

Thou  wilt  have  many  guides  if  thou  art  in- 
nocent; 
Vea,  from  the  utmost  comers  of  the  eaith, 
That  Woman  will  come  o'er  this  Waste  to 

save  thee 

\He  pauses  and  looks  at  Heit^brt's 
staff. 
Ha  ?  what  is  here  ?  and  carved  by  her  6Wn 
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•'I  am  eyes  fe  fl»e  Wind,  safth  the  Lord. 
He  that  puts  his  trust  in  me  shaU  nt>t  fail  I " 
Yeii;  lite  H  00  :•— irepent  and  be  forgiven-^ 
God  and  that  staff  are  now  thy  only  guides 
[Hif  k«9es  Her<b£R¥  ^  tht  Uodt^ 

ScENEy  a»  tmmence^  a  B^ae&n  9h  tht 


Lacy,  Wallace,  Lennox,.  &c:,  &c. 
Several  of  the  Band  (confusedly).    But 

One  of  the  Band.  Guises  on.  that  Tfaitot, 

Oswdd!— 
Our  Captain'  made  t  pftyt  tc  foul  de!vice  t>^ 
.  Cemito  Wai.y    His  tool^  the  wandering 

Beggar,  Rstde  last  night 
A  plain  cenCesskm,  stKh-as  Ieaip««inii>danM, 
KiSowrins;  what  otlierwise  we  know  too  wfell, 
That  she  revealed  the:  truth     Stand  by  mc 

now; 
Fdf  rtthop  would  I  have  a>  nest  of  vipers- 
Between  m^y  breastplate  and  myt  slum,  than 

Buike 
OswaM  my  special  enemy,  if  yoi^ 
Deny  me  your  support 

Lacy.  W«  have  been  fooled— 

Butfor  tbemotivfe? 

W^l*  Natures  such  as  his 

Spin  modves    out  of   their    own   bowels, 

ILacy  !> 
t  learned  this  when  I  was  a  Confessor. 
|.  know  kiw  well;  there  needs  no  other' Aao- 

tivc 
"^htn  tfiat  mo!^>  Strang  incontinence'  kj 

crime 
Which  hakmtS  this  Oswald.     Power  is  life 

tbhim 
And  breath  and  being;  where  he  cannot 

govefn,. 
IW  Will,  destroy. 
Lacy^     To   have   been,    trapped  like 

moles  I — 
Yes,  yow  are  right,  we  need  not  hnnf  for 

motives': 
'theret  »  no*  crime  from  which  thiS'  man 

would  shrink ; 
He  recks  not  human  law;  and  I  haw  n'o» 

tkted 
That  often  when  the  name  of  God  is  uttered, 
A  sudden  blankness  overspreads,  his  fcicd, 
Z^. '  Vet,  reasoner  as  he  is,  hi:v  prixte  has 

built 
$oMe  uneonth  superstidon  of  its  owni 
Wal.  I  have  seen  traces  of  it. 
Len.  Ohce  he  headed 

Jkt^m^^  Fuates  ia  ;     Konny  mu> 


And  when  the  King  of  Denmark  suAiKdoMe^ 

him 
To  the  oath  of  fealty,  I  well  remember, 
'Twas  a  strange  answer  that  he  made ;  he 

said, 

"  I  hold  of  Spirits,  and  the  Sun  in  heaven.*' 

Lacy.  He  iSr  no  madman.  ^ 

Wal.  Artiest  subtle  doctor 

Were  that  man,  who  could  dfaw  the»  line 

that  parts 
Pride  and  her  daughter,  Cruelty,  fWiir  Kb* 

ness, 
That  should  be  scourged,  not  pitted.    Res^ 

less  Minds, 
Sfieh  Mmds  as  ifnd^riini'  thefr  felloti^-meh 
No  heart  that  loves  them,  none  that  thej 

caA  love', 
WiJl  turn  pei'forcCandseelfc  for  sympatfty^ 
In  dim  rdation  to  imagined  Beinf^s.  . 
One  of  the  Band.  What  if  he  mean  lb 
offer  up  our  Captedri' 
A'A  expiat/on  and  a  sacrifice 
To  those  infcmal  fiends! 

Wal  Now,  if  the  6vcnt 

Should  be  as  Lenhox  has  foretold,  tht!A 

swear. 
My  Friends,  Ms  hearif  yfeilf  hive  as  maitj 

wounds 
As  there  are  daggers  here 
Lacy.  Whnt  need  of  SWairing  I 

Ont  offfi^  Band.  Let  us  away  1' 
Another.  Away  I 

AiTUrd.  Hiirkl  how  this  hc»*« 
Of  those  Scotch  Rovers  echo  through  th^ 
vale. 
Lacy  Stay  you  liehirid;  and  w*eri  tb6 
sum  is  down,- 
Lii;ht  up  this  beacon. 
One  of  the  Band.     Yott-  ^fllttfl  he  obeyed. 
[  They  g9  out  tcgethev*. 

S€^A»,  the  WoodoftiHe  edge  of  tht  Ktbi^. 
M:AitMrAi>V»>E>  ^tm^ 

Mar,  Deep,  deep  and  vast,  vast-  beyond 

human  thought, 
Yet  calm.— 1  could  believe^  that  there  was 

here 
The  only  qui^t  heart  on  earth.     In  terror, 
Kemembered  terror^  there  is  peace  and  reiCi 


Enter  Oswald. 

Ofw.  Ha  '  my  dear  Captain.  . 

Mar.  A  later  meeting,  O^sftiMbf 

|!  Would  have  been'  betcdr  timed. 
\    Osm    -  Akne^Iste; 
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Vou  have  done  your  duty,    I  had  hopes, 
which  now 

I  feel  that  you  will  justify. 
Mar,  I  had  fears, 

From  which  I  have  freed  myself— but  'tis 
my  wish 

To  be  alone,  and  therefore  we  must  part 
Osw^  Nay,  then — 1  am  mistaken.  There's 
a  weakness 

About  you  still ;  you  talk  of  solitude — 

I  am  your  friend. 
Mar.  What  need  of  this  assurance 

At  any  time  ?  and  why  given  now  ? 
Osw.  Because 

You  are  now  m  truth  my  Master;  you  have 
taught  me 

What  there  is  not  another  living  man 

Had   strength    to    teach,— and   therefore 
gratitude 

Is  bold,  and  would  relieve  itself  by  praise. 
Mar,  Wherefore  press  this  on  me  ? 
Osw,  Because  I  feel 

That  you  have  shown,  and  by  a  signal  in- 
stance, 

How  they  who  would  be  just  must  seek  the 
rule 

By  diving  for  it  into  their  own  bosoms. 

To-day  you  have  thrown  off  a  tyranny 

That  lives  but  in  the  torpid  acquiescence 

Of  our  emasculated  souls,  the  tyranny 

Of  the  world's  masters,  with  the  musty 
rules 

By  which  they  uphold  tiieir  craft  from  age 
to  age  • 

You  have  obeyed  the  only  law  that  sense 

Submits  to  recognize ;  the  immediate  law, 

From    the   clear   light   of   circumstances, 
flashed 

Upon  an  independent  Intellect. 

Henceforth  new  prospects  open  on  your 
path ; 

Your  faculties  should  grow  with  the  de- 
mand , 

I  still  will  be  your  friend,  will  cleave  to  you 

Jhrough  good  and  evil,  obloquy  and  scorn, 

Oft  as  they  dare  to  follow  on  your  steps. 
Mar.  I  would  be  left  alone. 
Osw  {exultingly.)    1  know  your  motives ! 

I  am    not   of    the  vtrorld's    presumptuous 
judges, 

Who  damn  where  they  can  neither  see  nor 
feel, 

With  a  hard-hearted  ignorance ;  your  strug- 
gles 

I  witnessed,  and  now  hail  your  victory. 
Mar,  Spare  me  awhile  that  greeting. 
Osm^  It  may  be, 


That  some  there  are,  squeamish  half-think- 
ing cowards', 
Who  will  turn  pale   upon  you,  call  you 

murderer, 
And  you  will  walk  in  solitude  among  them. 
A  mighty  evil  for  a  strong-built  mind  I — 
Join  twenty  tapers  of  unequal  height 
And  light  them  joined,  and  you  will  see  the 

less 
How  'twill  bum  down  the  taller;  and  they 

all 
Shall  prey  upon  the  tallest.    Solitude  1 — 
The  Eagle  lives  in  Solitude  I 

Mar  Even  so. 

The  Sparrow  so  on  the  house-top,  and  I, 
The  weakest  of  God's  creatures,  stand  re- 
solved 
To  alnde  the  issue  of  my  act,  alone. 
Osw,  Now  would  you?  and  forever?— 
My  young  Friend, 
As  time  advances  either  we  become 
The  prey  yc  masters  oi  our  own  past  deeds; 
Fellowship  we  must  have,  willing  or  no ; 
And  if  good  Angels  fail,  iiack  in  their  duty," 
Substitutes,  turn  Dur  faces  where  we  may. 
Are  still  forthcoming ;  some  which,  thougfa 

fhey  bear 
111  names,  :an  render  no  ill  services. 
In    recompense    for  what    themselves    re- 
quired. 
So  meet  extremes  m  this  mysterious  world, 
\nd  opposites  thus  melt  into  sach  3ther. 
Mar.  Time,  since  Man  first  drew  breath, 
has  never  moved 
With  such  a  weight  upon  his  wings  as  nowf 
But  they  will  soon  be  lightened. 

Osw,  Ay,  look  up— - 

Cast  round  you  your  mind's  eye,  and  you 

will  learn 
Fortitude  is  the  child  of  Enterprise : 
Great  actions  move  our  admiration,  chiefly 
Because  they  carry  in  themselves  an  earnest 
That  we  can  su£Fer  greatly. 
Mar,  Very  true. 

Osw.  Action  is  transitory — ^a  step, ..  blow^ 
The  motion  of  a  muscle — this  way  or  that— « 
'Tis  done,  and  in  the  after-vacancy 
We  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men  betrayed  : 
Suffering  is  permanent,  obscure  and  dark, 
And  shares  the  nature  of  infinity. 
Mar.  Truth— and  I  feel  it. 
Osw,  What  if  you  had  bid 

Eternal  farewell  to  unmingled  joy 
And  the  light  dsmcing  of  the  thoughtless 

heart: 
It  is  the  toy  of  fools,  and  little  fit 
For  such  a  worla  as  this^    The  uSse  abjora 
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All  thoughts  whose  idle  composition  lives 
In  the  entire  for^etfulness  of  pain. 
—1  see  I  have  disturbed  you. 
Mar.  By  no  means. 

Osw.  Compassion  ! — ^pity  I— pride  can  do 

without  them ; 
And  what  if  you  should  never  know  them 

more ! — 
He  is  a  puny  soul  who,  feeling  pain, 
Finds  ease  because  another  feels  it  too 
If  e*er  I  open  out  this  heart  of  mine 
It  shall  be  for  a  nobler  end — to  teach 
And  not  to  purchase  puling  sympathy. 
— Nay,  you  are  pale. 
Mar.  It  may  be  so. 

Osw.  Remorse — 

It  cannot   live  with    thought:  think   on, 

think  oUj 
And  it  will  die.     \V1iat !  in  this  universe, 
Where  the  least  thmgs  control  the  greatest, 

where 
The  faintest  breath  that  breathes  can  move 

a  world  * 
What'  feel  remorse,  where,  if  a  cat  had 

sneezed, 
A  leaf  had  fallen,  the  thing  had  never  been 
Whose  very  shadow  gnaws  us  to  the  vitals 
Mar,  Now,  whither  are  you  wandering  ? 

That  a  man, 
So  used  to  suit  his  language  to  the  time. 
Should  thus  so  widely  differ  from  himself — 
It  is  most  strange. 

Osw       Murder !— what's  in  the  word  1 — 
J  have  no  cases  by  me  ready  made 
To  fit   all    deeds.     Carry    him    to    the 

Camp  /— 
A  shallow  prefect ; — ^you  of  late  have  seen 
More  deeply,  tau«;ht  us  that  the  institutes 
Of  Nature,  by  a  cunning  usurpation 
Banished  from  human  intercourse,  exist 
Only  in  our  relations  to  the  brutes 
That  make  the  fields  theu:  dwelling.    If  a 

snake 
Crawl  from  beneath  our  feet  we  do  not  ask 
A  license  to  destroy  him:  our  good  gov- 
ernors 
Hedge  m  the  life  of  every  pest  and  plague 
That  bears  the  shape  of  man ;  and  (or  what 

purpose,  [tion  ? — 

But  to  protect  themselves  from    extirpa- 
This  flimsy  barrier  you  have  overleaped. 
Mar,  My  Office  is  fulfiUed^the  Man  is 

now 
Delivered  to 'the  Judge  of  all  things. 
Osw,  Dead ! 

Mar,  I  have  borne  my  burthen  to  its  des- 
V  tinedend. 


Otw,  This  mstant  we'll  return  to  our 
Companions — 
Oh  how  1  long  to  see  their  faces  again  f 

Enter  Idonea,  with  Pilgrims  who  canfinug 
their  journey, 

fdon.  (after  some  time.)    What,  Manna- 
duke!  now  thou  art  mme  forever 
And  Oswald,  too  '  {To  Marmaduks.)  On 

will  we  to  my  Father 
With  the  glad  tidings  which  this  day  hatb 

brought  • 
We'll  go  together,  and,  such  proof  recaved 
Of  his  own  rights  restored,  his  gratitude 
To  God  above  will  make  him  feel  for  ours. 
Osw,  I  mterrupt  you? 
/don.  Think  not  so. 

Mar  Idonea. 

That  I  should  ever  live  to  see  this  moment  1 
/don.     Forgive  me. — Oswald  knows  it 
all — ^he  knows, 
Each  word  of  that  unhappy  letter  fell 
As  a  blood  drop  from  my  heart. 
Osw,  'Twas  even  so. 

Mar.  I  have  much  to  say,  but  for  whose 

ear  ? — not  thine. 
/don.  Ill  can  I  bear  that  look— Plead  for 
me,  Oswald! 
You  are  my  Father's  Friend. 
( To  Marmaduke.  )      Alas,  you  know  not, 
And  never  can  you  know,  how  much  he 

loved  me 
Twice  had  he  been  to  me  a  father,  twice 
Had  given  me  breath,  and  was  I  not  to  be 
His  daughter,  once  his  daughter  ?  could  I 

withstand 
His  pleading  face,  and  feel  his  clasping 

arms. 
And  hear  his  prayer  that  I  would  not  forsake 
him 

In  his  old  age {Hides  her  face. 

Mar,   Patience  —  Heaven .  grant  me  pa- 
tience ! — 
She  weeps,  she  weeps — my  brain  shall  burn 

for  hours 
Ere  /  can  shed  a  tear. 

/don.  I  was  a  woman  ; 

And,  balancing  the    hopes    that  are    the 

dearest 
To  womankind  with  duty  to  my  Father, 
I  yielded  up  those  precious  hopes,  which 

naught 
On  earth   could   else  have  wrested  from 

me  , — if  erring, 
Oh  let  me  be  forgiven  I . 
Mar*  I  do  forgive  thee^ 
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Jd«H*  Bi»t  take  loe  te  jranr  arm»-4his 

breast,  alas  1 
It  tkrobs,  and  you  iavje  a  heact  that  does  aot 

feel  it. 
Mtfr,  i^e^sMJiiHgij,)    She  is  innooait 


IHe  embraces  her. 


Osw,  {aside,)  VVere  I  a  Moralist, 

I  riioiild  make  wondrocM  revohition  here ; 
It  were  a  quaint  experiment  to  show 
The  beauty  «f  truth—     {Addressing tkmn. 
I  see  I  interrupt  you : 
I  shall  liave  buunessvith  you,  Marmaduke ; 
Follow  me  to  the  Hostel     {Exit  Oswald. 

IdoHi'  Marmaduke, 

This  is  a  happy  day.    My  Father  soon 
SinU  s«n  himself  befofe  his  native  doors'; 
The  lame,  the    huogiry,  will  be  welcome 

there. 
No   more   shall    he    complain    of  wilted 

strength, 
Of  thoughts  that  ^il,  and  a  decaying  heart ; 
His  rood  works  will  be  bedm  and  life  to  him. 
Mar.  This  is  most  strange  I — I  know  not 
what  it  was,  [said, 

But  there  was  something  which  most  plainly 
That  thou  wert  innocent 

Jdon.  How  iimooent  1 — 

Oh  heaMensJ  yiou've  been  deceived. 

Mar,  Thou  art  a  Woman 

To  bring  perdition  oa  the  universe.         ^ 
idon.  Already  Tve  been  punished  to  the 
height 
Of  my  offence.  [Smiling  t^ecHonaiely. 

1  see  you  love  me  still, 
The  labors  of  my  hand  ate  stiil  year  >oy ; 
Bethink  you  of  the  hour  when  oa  yc 

shoulder 
I  buns  thfts  bdt 

[Pointing  to  the    belt  on  tvkick   was 
suspntded  Herbert's  scrip, 
Mrr,  Mercy  of  Heaven.    [Sinks. 

Jdon,         "What  ails  you  I  [Distractedly. 
Mar.  The  scrip  tfiat  hekl  his  food,  and  I 
forgot 
To  give  it  back  again  J 
Idon,  What  mean  your  words  ? 

Mar,  I  know  not  what  i  said'^all  may  be 

wdL 
Idon,  That  imile  hath  life  in  it  I 
Mar,  This  road  is  perilous ; 

I  will  attend  you  to  a  Hut  that  stands 
Near  the  wood's  edge— r«st  there  to-night,  I 

pray  you : 
For  me,  I  have  business,  as  you  hear,  witli 

Oswald, 
But  will  return  to  you  by  bvtak  of  day. 


your 


ACT  nr. 

Scene,  A  desalaie  pnu^OHHi  ^ndgt  4ff 

rocks^^a  Ckafel  on  the  summit  €/ptte— 
Mvom  beluMd  th£  TBcks  mighf  stm^my— 
irregular  sound  of  «  ieS^V^WKOBXl 
£mltrf  exhdMutted* 

Her.  That  Chapel-bell  in  mercy  seem^ 

to  guide  me, 
But  now  it  mocks  my  steps ;  its  fitful  stroke 
Can  scarcely  be  the  work  of  human  hands. 
Hear  me,  ye  Men,  upon  the  cliffs,  if  such 
There  be  who  pray  nightly  before  the  Altar. 
Oh  that  I  had  but  strength  to  rjeach  the 

phicef 
My  Child— my  child — dark-^dark— I  faipt 

— ^this  wind — 
These  stifling  blasts — God  hdp  met 
£9fltr  £|.DREi>. 
Eld.  Better  this  bare  rode. 

Though  it  was  tottering  over  a  man's  head, 
Than  a  tight  case  of  dungeon  walls   for 

shelter 
From  such  rough  dealing. 

[A  moaning  vmee  is  heard, 

Hal  what  sound  is  that  ? 

Tsees  cteakang  ia  the  wind  (but  none  are 

here) 
Send  forth  such  noSses — and  Hiat   weary 

beQl 
Surely  some  evil  Spirit  abroad  to-mght 
Is  ringing  St — ^'twould step  a  Saint  in  prayer, 
And  that — ^what  is  it  ?  never  was  sound  so 

like 
A  human  groan.     Hal  what  is  here?    Four 

l^lan— 
Murdered!  alas  I  speak — speak,  I  am  your 

friend : 
No  answer — ^hush — ^lost  wretch,  he  lifts  his 

hand 
And  laKs  it  to  his  heart— (ATittftf/r  to  him}, 

I  pray  you  speak  I 
Whalt  has  faefaRen  you  ? 

Hot.  (feebly.)    A  stranger  has  done  this, 
And  in  the  arms  of  a  stranger  1  must  die.. 
Bid.  Nay,  think  not  so;  come,  kt  me 

raise  you  up :  \Rmses  him. 

Tills  is  a  dismal  place— well — that  is  well — 
I  was  too  fearful— take  me  for  your  guide 
And  your  support— my  hut  is  not  for  off. 

\X>raws  him  gently  qf  the  simge. 

Scene,  a  room  in  the  /fsstei-^MAWMX- 

DUKE  and  Oswald. 

Mar.  But  for  Idoaeat— 2  have  cause  to 

think 
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,That 

Otw.  Lotave  that  tboucht  jrwhtfe, 

As  «Be«f  ihose  -beliefs  which  m  their  heASts 
JLavers  lock  up  as  pearls,  tboagh  «f  t  no 

better 
TiMtn  tfeafchort  clfaigmg  -to  their  peinfes  of 


This  day's  event  has  laid  on  me  the  duty 
Qi-Qif^ma^  oat  my  aloiy;  yuaaoast  hear  It, 
And  without  further  preface. — 4a  «ay youth, 
f  soe^t  fur  jthac  Aoatemeiit  which  is  paid 
By  envy  as  a  tribute  to  desert, 
)  w»  the  p\tamtti  of  aU  hearts*  the  dufl'mt 
Of  every  tongue — as  you  are  now.      You've 

lhea»d 
That  I  embarked  for  Syria.    On  our  voyage 
Was  hatdied  among  the  ccew  a  ioid  Car- 

spvacjr 
A«;ainst  aiy  faoanr.  ia  the  w<bidh  our  Captain 
Was,  1  believed,  prime  Agent.     The  wind 

leU; 
We  lay  becalmed  week  after  week*  uatil 
The  water  of  the  vessel  was  exhausted .; 
I  fdt  a  double  fever  ia  my  veins, 
Yet  rage  suppressed  itself :— to  a  deqp  still- 
ness 
Did  my  pride  tame  jny  pride  \^s>t  many 

days, 
Oaa  dead  sea  under  a  burniBg  sky^ 
J  brooded  o'er  m.y  injarie8«  deserted 
By  man  and  nature ; — ^if  a  breeze  hshdittown, 
It  might  have  fouad  its  way  inta  my  heart. 
And  1  had  been — no  matter — do  you  aiark 

rne^. 
Mar,  Quick — ^to  the  point— ii  any  untold 

cr;me 
Doth  haunt  your  memory. 

Osw.  Patience,  hear  me  further  !«- 

One  day  in  sileace  did  we  orift  at  noun 
By  abare  rock,  narrow,  and  white,  and  bare; 
No  food  was  there,  no  drink,  no  grass,  ao 

shade, 
No  tree,  nor  )utting  emiaoioc^  .nor  form 
Inanimate  large  as  the  body  of  man. 
Nor  any  living  thing  whose  lot  of  life 
Might  stretch  Iseyoad  the  measure  ci  one 

moon. 
To  d^  for  water  en  the  spot,  the  Catptam 
LandM  with  a  small  troop,  myseu  bemg 

oner 
There  I  reproached  hira  with  his  treachery. 
Imperious  at  aU  times,  his  temper  rose  ; 
He  struck  me;  and  that  instant   had   I 

kUledhim, 
And  pat  an  end  to  his  insolence,  but  my 

Comrades 
Rushed  in  betwee*  v*i  the*  dkl  lia^ 


(AA  hated  1mb»  and  I  ^m»  stungte  mad- 

ncss) 
That  we  should  leave  Mm  4her4^  alive  l^we 
4idso. 
Mar»  AAdte«a»  famished? 
iCtnv.  Naked  was  the  spot ; 

Methinks  J  aee  it  aov-^i^w  in  tlie  sun      > 
Its  stoity  fiurfftce  gliittered  like  a  shield; 
And  in  ^bhat  miserable  ^Uce  we  lefthian. 
Alone  bat  for  a  awarm  of  minute  creatures 
Not  one  of  which  could  help  him  while  alive, 
Or  mourn  Jnm  dead. 

Mar,  A  man  by  men  cast  off, 

X^ft  wtth^ut  |MM92d  I  nay.  not  4ead  nor  d}- 

ing, 
B«it  standing,  waUung,  stvetchu^g  iorth  his 

arms, 
In  all  tilings  like  ourselves,  but  m  fhe  agony 
With  whidft  he  called  for  mercy  j  and— <ven 

so — 
Hewasfarsaken? 

Osw.  There  is  a  power  In  sounds : 

TJae  cries  he  uttered  might  have  stc^pped 

the  boat 
That  bore  us  through  the  water— 

Mar  You  returned 

Upon  that  dismal  hearing — did  youxiot? 
Vsw.  Some  sc^ed  at  him  witli  hcl^sh 
mockery, 
And  laughed  so  loud  it  seemed  that  the 

smooth  aea 
Did  from  some  distant  region  echo  us. 
Mar.  We  all  are  of  one  blood,  our  veins 
are  filled 
At  the  same  poisonous  fountain ! 

Osw.  'Twas  an  Island 

Only  by  sufferance  -of  -the  winds  and  wave^ 
Which  with  their  foam  could  cover  it  at  wiU. 
I  know  not  lu)w  he  penahed^  but  the  calm. 
The  same  dead  cahn,  continued  many  days. 
Mar.  But  his  own  crime  had  faroi^ght  on 
him  this  doom^ 
His  wickedness  prepared  it ;  these  expe^ 

ents 
Are  terrible,  yet  ours  is  not  the  f<uJt. 
Osw,  The  man  was  ianvished,  and  was 

innocent ! 
Mar.  impossible! 

Osw.      The  man  had  never  wronged  me. 
Mar.  Banish  the  thought,  crush  it,  and 
be  at  peace. 
His  guilt  was  marked-^tl^ese  things  could 

never  be 
Were  there  not  eyes  that  see,  and  for  go^ 

ends. 
Where  ouis  are  baffled, 
Osw.  I  had  befn  deceived* 
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Mar.  And  from  tKat  hour  the  miserable 

man 
Ko  more  was  heard  of  ? 
Osw.  I  had  been  betrayed. 

Mar.  And  he  found  no  deliverance  1 
Ojw.  The  Crew 

Gave  me  a  hearty  welcome ;  they  liad  laid 
The  plot  to  rid  thertiselves,  at  any  cost, 
Of  a  tyrannic  Master  whom  they  loathed. 
So    we    pursued    our    voyage:  when    we 

landed, 
The  tale  was  spread  abroad :  my  power  at 

once 
Shrunk  from  me ;  plans  and  schemes,  and 

lofty  hopes — 
All  vanished.    I  gave  way — do  you  attend  ? 
Mar,  The  Crew  deceived  you  ? 
Osw,  Nay,  command  yourself. 

Mar,  It  is  a  dismal  night — ^liow  the  wind 

howls  1 
Osw,  I  hid  my  head  within  a  Convent, 

there 
Lay  passive  as  a  dormouse  in  mid  winter. 
That  was  no  life  for  me — I  was  overthrown 
But  not  destroyed. 
Mar,  The  proofs — ^you  ought    to  have 

seen 
The  guilt— have  touched  it—felt  it  at  your 

heart — 
As  I  have  done. 

Osw.  A  fresh  tide  of  Crusaders 

Drove  by  the  place  of  my  retreat:  three 

nights 
Did  constant  meditation  dry  my  blood ; 
Three  sleepless  nights  I  passed  in  sounding 

on, 
Through  words  and  things,  a  dim  and  peril- 
ous way : 
And,  wheresoever  I  tinned  me,  I  beheld 
A  slavery  compared  to  which  the  dungeon 
And  clanking  chains  are  perfect  liberty. 
You  understand  me— I  was  comforted; 
T  saw  that  every  possible  shape  of  action 
Might  lead  to  good — I  saw  it  and  burst 

forth. 
Thirsting  for  some  of  those  exploits  that  fill 
The  earth  for  sure  redemption  of  lost  peace. 
{Marking  Marmaduke'S  countenance. 
Nay,  you  have  had  the  worst.     Ferocity 
Subsided  in  a  moment,  like  a  wind 
That  drops  down  dead  out  of  a  sky  it  vexed. 
And  yet  I  had  within  me  evermore 
A  salient  spring  of  energy ;  I  mounted 
From  action  up  to  action  with  a  mind 
That  never  rested — without  meat  or  drink 
Have  I  lived  many  days-*my  sleep  was 

bound 


To  purposes  of  reason— not  a  dream 
But  had  a  continuity  and  substance 
That  waking  life  liad  never  power  to  gire. 
Mar,  O  wretched  Human-kind  1 — Until 

the  mystery 
Of  all  this  world  is  solved,  well  may  we  envy 
The  worm,  that,  underneath  a  stone  whose 

weight 
Would  crush  the  lion's  paw   with  mortal 

anguish, 
Doth  lodge,  and  feel,  and  coil,  and  sleep,  in 

safety. 
Fell  not  the  wrath  of  Heaven  upon  those 

traitors? 
Osw,  Give  not  to  them  a  thought.  From 

Palestine 
We  marched  to  Syria :  oft  I  left  the  Camp, 
When  all  that  multitude  of  hearts  was  stiU, 
And  followed  on,  through  woods  of  gloomy 

cedar, 
Into   deep  chasms    troubled    by    roarinj^ 

streams; 
Or  from  the  top  of  Lebanon  surveyed 
The  moonlight  desert,  and  the  moonlight 

sea: 
In  these  my  lonely  wanderings  I  perceived 
What  mighty  objects  do  impress  their  forms 
To  elevate  our  intellectual  being  ; 
And  felt,  if  au^ht  on  earth  deserves  a  curse^ 
'Tis  that  worst  principle  of  ill  which  dooms 
A  thing  so  great  to  perisli  self-consumed. 
— So  much  for  my  remorse ! 
Mar,  Unhappy  Man  I 

Osw,  When  from  these  forms  1  turned  to 

contemplate 
The  World's  opinions  and  her  usages, 
I  seemed  a  Reinp;  who  had  passed  alone 
Into  a  region  of  futurity, 

Whose  natural  element  was  freedom 

Mar,  Stop 

I  may  not,  cannot,  follow  thee. 

Osw,  You  must. 

I  had  been  nourished  by  the  sickly  food 
Of  popular  applause.  I  now  perceived 
That  we  are  praised,  only  as  men  in  us 
Do  recognize  some  image  of  themsdves, 
An  abject  counterpart  of  what  they  are, 
Or  the  empty  thing  that  they  would  wish  to 

be. 
I  felt  that  merit  has  no  surer  test 
Than  obloquy  :  that,  if  we  wish  to  serve 
The  world  in  substance,  not  deceive  by  show, 
We.must  become  obnoxious  to  its  hate, 
Or  fear  disguised  in  simulated  scorn. 
Mar.  I  pity,  can  forgive,  you  j  but  those 

wretdies — 
That  mon&trotts  perfidy  1 
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Osw.  Keep  down  your  wrath. 

Fsdse  Shame  discarded,  spurious  Fame  de- 

spisedy 
Twin  sisters  both  of  Ignorance,  I  found 
Life  stretched  before  me  smooth  as  some 

broad  way 
Cleared  for  a  monarch's  progress.     Priests 

might  spin 
Their  veil,  but  not  for  me — ^twas  in  fit  place 
Among  its  kindred  cobwebs.     I  had  been, 
And  in  that  dream  had  left  my  native  lands, 
One  of  Love's  simple  bondsmen— the  soft 

chai;i 
Was  off  forever ;  and  the  men,  from  whom 
This  liberation  came,  you  woidd  destroy  : 
Join  me  in  thanks  for  their  blind  services. 
Mar,  'Tis  a  strange  aching  that,  when 

we  would  curse 
And   cannot. — ^You  have  betrayed  me — I 

have  done — 
I  am  content — I  know  that  he  is  guiltless— 
That  both  are  guiltless,  without  spot  or 

stain. 
Mutually  consecrated.    Poor  old  Man  1 
And  I  had    heart  for  this,  because  thou 

lovedst 
Her  who  from  very  infancy  had  been 
Light  to  thy  path,  warmth  to  thy  bbod  I— 

Together  [  Turning  to  Oswald. 

We  propped  his  steps,  he  leaned  upon  us 

Osw.  Ay,  we  are  coupled  by  a  chain  of 

adamant ; 
Let  us  be  fellow-laborers,  then,  to  enlarge 
Man's  intellectual  empire.     We  subsist 
In  slavery ;  all  is  slavery ;  we  receive 
Laws,  but  we  ask  not  whence  those  laws 

have  come ; 
We  need  an  inward  sting  to  goad  us  on. 
Afar.  Have  you  betrayed  me  ?    Speak  to 

that. 
Osw.        The  mask, 
Which  for  a  season  I  have  stooped  to  wear. 
Must  be  cast  off. — Know  then  that  I  was 

urged, 
(For  other  impulse  let  it  pass)  was  driven, 
To  seek  for  sympathy,  because  I  saw 
In  you  a  mirror  of  my  youthful  self ; 
I  would  have  made  us  equal  once  again, 
But  that  was  a  vain  hope.    You  have  struck 

home, 
With  a  few  drops  of  blood  cut  short  the 

business  ; 
Therein  forever  you  must  yield  to  me. 
But  what  is  done  will  save  you  from  the 
.       bbnic 
Of  living  without  knowledge  that  you  live : 


Now  you  are  suffering — ^for  the  future  day, 
'Tishiswho  will  commandite — Think  of 

my  story — 
Herbert  is  tnnoceni» 
Mar.  (in  afaini  voic4^and  doubtingly). 
You  do  but  echo 
My  own  wild  words  1 

Osw.  Young  Man,  the  seed  must  lie 
Hid  in  the  earth,  or  there  can  be  no  harvest :  | 
'Tis  Natiu^e's  law.    What  I  have  done  in 

darkness 
I  will  avow  before  the  face  of  day. 
Herbert  is  innocent 

Mar.  What  fiend  could  prompt 

This  action?     Innocent  1  —  oh,   breaking 

heart!— 
Alive  or  dead,  I'll  find  him.  \ExU, 

Osw,  Alive— perdition  I  [£xit. 

Scene,  t^  inside  of  a  poor  Cottage. 

Eleanor  and  Idonea  seated. 

fdon.  The  storm  beats  hard — Mercy  for 
poor  or  rich, 
Whose  heads  are  shelterless  in  such  a  night  I 
A   Voice  wiihoitt.   Holial  to  bed,  good 

Folks,  withm  1 
Blea,  O  save  ns  t 

Idon.  What  can  this  mean } 
Elea.  Alas,  for  my  poor  husband  !^ 

We'll  have  a  counting  of  our  flocks  to-mor- 
row; 
The  wolf  keeps  festival  these  stormy  nights : 
Be  calm,  sweet  Lady,  they«are  wassailers 

[  The  voices  die  away  in  the  distance. 
Returning  from  their  Feast — ^my  heart  beats 

so— 
A  noise  at  midnight  does  so  frighten  me. 
Idon.  Hush !  [Listening. 

Elea.  They  are  gone.  On  such  a 

night,  my  husband, 
Dragged  Irom  his  bed,  was  cast  into  a  dun- 
geon. 
Where,  hid  from  me,  he  counted  many 

;rears, 
A  cnminal  in  no  one's  eyes  but  thefrs — 
Not  even  in  theirs — whose  brutal  violence 
So  dealt  with  him. 

Idon.  I  have  a  noble  Friend 

First  among  youths  of  knightly  breeding, 

One 
Who  lives  but  to  protect  the  weak  or  in- 
jured. 
There  again !  [Listening. 

Elea,  'Tis  my  husband's  foot.      Good 
Eldred 
Has  a  kind  heart :  but  his  imprisonment 
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Has  made  him  fearf ul^  an4  he^l  never  be 
Hie  man  he  was. 
Idon.  I  irin  retire  : — ^good  night  t 

\She  goes  wiibin. 

BmUt  Eli,OR£l>  {htdes  a  hundie\ 

Eld.  Not  yet  in  bed,  Eleanor  t^tbere  are 
stains  m  that  frock  which  must  be  washed 
out. 

EUa,  IVIiat  has  l)ef alien  you  ? 

Eld.  \  «m  behrted,  and  you  must  know 
the  cause — {speaking  low)  that  is  tlie  blood 
of  an  unhappy  Man. 

Elea,  Oh !  we  are  undone  forever 

Eld.  Heaven  forbid  that  1  should  lift  my 
hand  against  any  man.  Eleanor,  I  have 
shed  tears  to-night,  and  it  comforts  me  to 
f  hmk  of  it 

Elea,    Where,  where  is  he  ? 

Eld.  I  ]iave  done  him  no  ham^  but-^ — it 
wiH  be  forgiven  me ;  it  would  not  have  been 
so  once. 

Elea.  You  have  not  buriod  anytlung? 
Yo«  «pe  no  richer  than  when  you  left  me  ? 

Eld.  Be  at  peace ;  I  am  innoceiiL 

Elea   Then  God  be  tliankcd— 
\A  short  pause:  she  falls  upon  Ins  Heck, 

Eld.  To-night  1  met  with  an  old  Man  ly- 
ing stretched  upon  the  ground— a  sad  spec- 
tacle :  I  raised  him  up  Moth  a  hope  that  we 
-tni^ht  shelter  and  restore  hhn. 

Elea.  {as  tf  ready  to  run).  Where  !s  he  ? 
You  were  not  able  to  bring  him  all  the  way 
wath  you ;  let  us  return,  I  can  help  you. 

[Eld RED  shakes  his  head. 

Eld  He  dSd  not  seem  to  wish  for  life :  as 
J  was  Sftrugghng  on,  by  the  liglrt  of  the  moon 
1  saw  the  stains  of  blood  upon  my  clothes — 
he  waved  his  hand,  as  if  it  were  ?Xi.  useless ; 
^id  I  let  ham  sink  again  to  the  ground. 

Elea.  Oh  Ifisut  I  had  been  by  your  side ! 

Eld.  I  tell  you  his  hands  and  his  body 
^ere  €(^d — how  could  I  disturb  his  last  mo- 
ments ?  he  strove  to  turn  from  me  as  if  be 
miiwIiLd  to  settfe  into  sleep. 

Elea.  But,  for  the  stains  of  blood — 

Eld  He  must  have  fallen,  I  fancy,  for  his 
head  was  cut ,  but  I  think  his  maudy  was 
cold  and  hunger. 

Elea.  Oh,  Eldred,  I  shall  never  be  able 
4d  look  up  at  this  roof  in  storm  or  fair  but 
I  shall  tremble. 

Eid,  Is  it  net  enoa|jh  that  my  ill  stars 
have  kept  me  abroad  to-night  till  this  hour? 
I  come  home,  and  this  i$  my  comfort  I 

Elea.  But  did  he  sav  nothing  which 
jnight  have  set  you  at  e^se  i 


Eld  I  thoi^b^  he^rasped  my  haad  while 
he  was  muttering  sonittkhinc  about  His  CM!d 
— his  Daughter— -<j/flr*/«g'  as  iflu  heard  a 
noise).  What  is  that? 

£/ea.  Eldred,  yauj^e  a  fatfaec 

Eld.  God  knows  what  was  in  mf  heart, 
and  will  not  curse  ta^  eon  4or  my  sa^  ^ 

Elea.  But  you  prayed  by  him  ?  jmi  waited 
the  hour  of  his  xdeaae? 

Eld  The  night  was  wasting  fatt ;  1  have 
no  friend ;  I  am  spited  by  Ihe  world — his 
wound  terrified  nae— if  I  had  farou^t  him 
along  with  me,  and  he  had  died  ia  my  arms  I 

1  arafiure  I  beard  somctlMBg  tattatiiiag 

—and  this  chair  1 

Elea,  Oh,  Eldned,  yvm  wffl  die  alone. 
You  will  have  nobody  to  €k>se  your  cgres — 
no  hand  to  grasp  yoiur  dying  lkaiMi--*i  shall 
be  io  my  gxavo,    A  <iiiae  will  attend  as  a^ 

Eld  Have  you  forgot  your  own  troubles 
when  I  was  in  the  diutgeon  ? 

Elea.  And  you  left  him  aUve? 

Eld.  Alive! — the  damps  of  death  were 
upon  biai — be  could  not  have  survived  an 
hour 

El^a,  In  the  cold,  cold  night. 

Eld,  iin  a  savcge  totu).  Ay»  and  Ms 
head  was  bare ;  1  suppose  you  woidd  have 
had  me  lend  my  bonnet  to  cover  iti — You 
win  never  rest  tlU  1  am  broof  ht  to  a  felpA^s 
end. 

Elea  Is  tiiere  nothmf  to  be  dona?  pan- 
not  we  go  to  the  Convent? 

Eld  Ay,  and  say  at  once  that  I  muiderod 
himl 

Elea,  Eldred,  I  know  that  outs  is  the 
only  house  upon  the  Waste;  let  us  take 
heart ;  this  Man  may  be  rich ,  and  coald  he 
be  saved  by  our .  means,  his  gxatituda  moy 
reward  us 

^.Id.  'Tis  all  In  vain. 

Elea  But  let  us  make  the  attempt  This 
old  Man  may  have  a  wife,  and  he  may  haw 
children — let  us  return  to  the  spot ;  we  nay 
restore  him,  and  his  eyes  may  yet  open  upon 
those  that  love  him. 

Eld.  He  win  never  open  them  more, 
even  when  he  spoke  to  me,  he  kept  them 
firmly  sealed  as  if  he  had  beoi  blind. 

Idon  {rushing  out)  It  is,  it  io,  jajr 
Father— 

Eld.  We  are  betrayed  (Rooking  at 
Idonea). 

Elea.  His  Daughter  1-^od  have  aaeccy  1 
{turning  to  Idonea). 

Idon.  {sinking  down).  Oh!  li^  ne  up 
and  cany  nie  to  thapla^c* 
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You  are  safe ;  the  whole  world  shall  ^ot 
harm  you. 
eiea.  This  Lady  is  his  Daughter. 
Eld,  \morved\  I'll  lead  yon  to  the  spot 
Idom,   U/rini^ng    «/).     Ahvc  !  —  you 
'  m  breatiie  ?  quick,  quick— 

(Exeunt, 


4CT  V. 

SciNE,  A  wood  on  the  edge  of  the  Waste, 

Enter  Oswald  and  a  Forester. 

For.  He  leaned  upon    the  Iwidgc   fhat 

rs  the  glen, 
n  into  the  bottom  cast  his  eye. 
That  fas^oed  there^  as  it  would  check  the 
current. 
OsTo.  He  listened  too ;  did  you  not  say 

he  listened  ? 
For.  As  if  there  came  such  moaning  from 
thefbod 
As  is  heard  often  after  stormy  nights. 
OsiB,  But  did  he  utter  nothinsc  ? 
For,  See  him  there  J 

Marmadukb  appearing. 
Mar,  Buec,  buzz,  y%  kdaok  and  winged 
freebooters ; 
That  is  no  substance  which  ye  settle  on  I 
Ffir.  His  fienees  {lUy  him  faise ;  and  see, 
hi^spps 
Outspread,  as  if  Jlio  »▼«  himself  from  fall- 
ing!— 
Some  tenribic  phantom  I  ^TSeve  is  now 
Passing  before  him,  such  as  God  will  not 
Permit  to  visit  any  but  a  man 
Who  lias  been  |;uvlty  of  some  hon-id  crime. 
(Marmadvice  disappears. 
Osw.  The  game  is  up ! — 
For.  If  M  he  needful,  Sir, 

Iviil  assist  you  to  lay  hands  upon  him. 
Osw,  No,  no,  wiy  Friend,  you  may  pursue 
your  business — 
'Us  a  poor  wretch  of  an  unsettled  mind. 
Who   has    a    trick    of   straying  from  his 

keepMSFs; 
We  must  be  gentle.     Leave  him  to  my 
care.  [Exit  Forester. 

H  his  own  eyes  play  false  with  him,  these 

Creadcs 
Of  fancy  shall  be  quickly  tamed  by  mine ; 
The  fcal  is  reached.    My  Master  shall  be- 
come 
A  dadorr  of  ogrs#l^x»ade  by  myself. 


ScjBNE,  the  edge  of  the  Moor, 

Marmadukb  and  Eldbad  enUr  Jrmn 
oPPesite  sides. 

Mar.  {raising  his  eyes  and  perceiving 

Eldrbd).  ki  any eorner  of  this  sa^rage 

Waste, 
Have  you,  good  Peitsant,  -seen  a  blind  old 

Man? 

Eld,  1  heard 

Mar,  You  hearfl  him,  where  f  ifhen 

heM-dtMU? 
Eld,  As  you  knoWf 

Tiie  first  hours  of  last  night  were  rough 

with  storm : 
I  had  been  oat  in  search  of  a  stray  heifer ; 
Returning  late,  I  heard  a  moaning  sound; 
Then,  thinking  that  my  f^cy  had  deceived 

roe, 
I  hurried  on,  when  straight  a  second  moan, 
A  human  voice  distinct,  struck  on  my  ear. 
So  guided,  distant  a  few  steps,  i  found 
An  aged  Man,  and  such  as  vou  describe. 
Mar.  You  heard  I— he  called  you  to  Mm? 

Of  all  men 
The  best  and  kindest!  but  where  is  hef 

guide  me. 
That  1  may  see  him. 

Eld,  On  a  ridge  of  rocks 

A  lonesome  Chapel  stands,  deserted  now : 
The  bell  is  left,  which  no  one  dare«  re* 

fflove; 
And,  when  the  stormy  wind  blows  o'er  th» 

peak, 
ft  rings,  as  if  a  human  hand  were  there 
To  pull  *he  cord.    I  guess  be  must  havi^ 

hK.xi  it ; 
And  it  had  led  him  towards  the  precipice, 
To  climb  up  to  the  spot  whence  the  sound 

came  * 
But  he  had  failed  through  weakness.  Fiom 

his  hand 
His  staff  had  dropped,  and  close  upon  the 

brink 
Of  a  small  pool  of  water  he  was  laid, 
As  if  be  had  stooped  to  drink,  and  so  re- 
mained 
Without  the  strength  to  rise. 

Mar,  Well,  well,  he  Uve8^. 

And  all  is  safe :  what  said  he  P 

Eld,  But  few  words  I 

He  only  spake  to  me  of  a  dear  Daughter, 
Who,  so  he  feared,  would  never  see  hUa 

more ; 
And  of  a  Stranger  to  him.  One  by  whom 
He  had  been  sore  misused;  but  he  forgave' 
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The  wrong  and  the  wrong-doer     You  are 

troubled — 
Perhaps  you  are  his  son 

Mar.  The  All-seeing  knows, 

I  did  not  think  he  had  a  living  Child. — 
But  whither  did  you  carry  him  ? 

Eld,  He  was  torn, 

His  head  was  bruised,  and  there  was  blood 

about  him 

Mar,    That  was  no  work  of  mine. 
Eld,  Nor  was  it  mine. 

Mar,    But  had  he  strength  to  walk  ?    I 
could  have  borne  him 
A  thousand  miles 

Eld.  I  am  in  poverty, 

And  know  how  busy  are  the  tongues  of 

men; 
My  heart  was  willing.  Sir,  but  I  am  one 
Whose  good  deeds  will  not  stand  by  their 

own  light ; 
And,  thoudi  it  smote  me  more  than  words 

can  tell, 
I  left  him. 

Mar.    I  believe  that  there  are  phantoms, 
That  in  the  shape  of  man  do  cross  our  path 
On  evil  instigation,  to  make  sport 
Of  our  distress — and  thou  art  one  of  them  I 
But  things  substantial  have  so  pressed  on 

me 

Eld.  My  wife  and  children  came  into  my 

mind. 
Mar.  Oh  Monster!    Monster  I  there  are 
three  of  us, 
And  we  shall  hov/1  together. 

\After  a  pause  and  in  afeelle  voice, 

I  am  deserted 

At  my  worst  need,  my  crimes  have  in  a  net 

{pointing  to   Eldrkd)      Entangled    this 

poor  man.— 

Where  was  it  ?  where  ? 

\_Dragging  him  along. 

'  Eld.  *Tis  needless ;  spare  your  violence. 

His  Daughter 

Mar.  Ay»  »n  the  word  a  thousand  scor- 
pions lodge  ' 
This  old  man  had  a  Daughter. 

Eld.  To  the  spot 

I  hurried  back  with  her. — O  save  me,  Sir, 

From  such  a  journey  1 there  was  a  black 

tree, 
A  single  tree;    she  thought  it    was    her 

Father.— 
Oh  Sir,  I  would  not  see  that  hour  again 
For  twenty  lives.    The  daylight  dawned, 

and  now — 
Nay ;  hear  my  tale,  'tis  fit  that  you  should 
bearit^ 


As  we  approached*  a  solitary  crow 

Rose  from  the  spot;— the  Daughter  clapped 

her  hands. 
And  then  I  heard  a  shriek  so  terriUe     . 

JMarmadukb  shrinks  dock, 
bird    quivered    apoa    the 
wing. 
Mar,  Dead,  dead ! — . 
Eld.  (after  a  pause).  A  dismal  matter, 
Sir,  for  me. 
And  seems  the  like  for  you;  if  'tis  your 

wish, 
I'll  lead  you  to  his  Daughter ;  but  'twere 

best 
That  she  should  be  prepared ;  111  go  before. 
Mar.  There  will  oe  need  of  preparation. 
[j-LDRED  goes  og^, 
Eha.  {enters).  Master! 

Your  limbs  sink  under  you,  shall  I  support 
vou? 
Mar.  {taking  her  arm).    Woman,  IVe 
lent  my  body  to  the  service 
Which  now  thou  tak'st  upon  thee.    God 

forbid 
That  thou  shouldst  ever  meet  a  like  occa- 
sion 
With  such  a  purpose  in  thine  heart  as  mine 
was. 
Elea.  Oh,  why  have  I  to  do  with  things 
like  these?  {Exeunt, 

Scene  changes  to  the  door  of  Eldred's 

cottage — iDONEA  seated—enter 

Eldred. 

Eld.  Your  Father,  Lady,  from  a  wilful 
hand 
Has  met  unkindness ;  so  indeed  he  told  me. 
And  you  remember  such  was  my  report : 
From  what   has  just  befallen  me  X  have 

cause 
To  fear  the  yery  worst. 

Idon.  My  Fatner  is  dead; 

Why  dost  thou  come  to  me  with  words  like 
these  ? 
•Eld.  A  wicked  Man  should  answer  for 

his  crimes. 
Idon.  Thou  seest  me  what  I  am. 
Eld,  It  was  most  heinous, 

And  doth  call  out  for  vengeance. 

Idon,  Do  not  add, 

I  prithee,  to  the   harm    thou'st  done   al- 
ready. 
Eld.   Hereafter  you  will  thank  me  for 
this  service. 
Hard  by,  a  Man  I  met,  who,  from  plaia 
proofs 
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Of  interfering;  Heaven,  I  have  no  doubt, 
Laid   hands  upon  your   Father.     Fit  it 

were 
You  should  prepare  to  meet  him. 

/don.  •  I  have  nothing 

To  do  with  others ;  help  me  to  my  Father — 
[SAe  iurns  and  sees    Marmaduke 
leaning  on  Eleanor — throws  her- 
self upon  hts  neckf  and  after  same 
titfUf 
In  joy  1  met  thee,  but  a  few  hours  past ; 
And  thus  we  meet  again  ;  one  human  stay 
Is  left  me  still  in  thee.     Nay,  sluike  not  so. 
Afar,   In  such  a  wilderness-— to  see  no 
thing, 
No,  not  the  pitying  moon ! 
/don.  And  perish  so. 

Mar,  Without  a  dog  to  moan  tor  him. 
/don.  Think  not  of  it, 

But  enter  there  and  see  him  how  he  sleeps, 
Tranquil  as  he  had  died  in  his  own  bed. 
Mar,  Tranquil->why  not? 
/don.  Oh,  peace ! 

Mar  He  is  at  peace ; 

His  body  is  at  rest  *  there  was  a  plot, 
A  hideous  plot,  against  the  soul  of  man : 
It  took  effect— and  yet  1  baffled  it, 
In  some  degree. 

/don.  Between  us  stood,  I  thought, 

A  cup  of  consolation,  filled  from  Heaven 
For  both  our  needs;  must  I, and  in  thy 

presence, 
Alone    partake  of   it? — Beloved    Marma- 
duke! 
Mar,  Give  me  a  reason  why  the  wisest 
thing 
That  the  earth  owns  shall  never  choose  to 

die. 
But  some  one  must  be  near  to  count  his 

groans. 
The  wounded  deer  retires  to  solitude, 
And  dies  in  solitude :  aU  things  but  man, 
All  die  in  solitude. 

\  Moving  towards  the  cottage^oor* 
Mysterious  God, 
If  she  had  never  lived  1  had  not  done  it  1— 
/don.  Alas  I  the  thought  of  such  a  cruel 
death 
Has  overwhelmed  him. — I  must  follow. 

EU.  Ladyf 

You  will  do  well ;  {she  goes)  unjust  suspi- 

cion  may 
Cleave  to  this  Stranger :  if,  upon  his  en- 
tering, 
The  dead  Man  heave  a  groan,  or  from  his 

side 
Uplift  hit  haad-^tiut  wouid  be  evidence. 


Elea,  Shame!  Eldred,  shame ! 
Mar,  {both  returning).    The  dead  have 
but  one  face  {to  himself). 

And  such  a  Man — ^so  meek  and  unoffend- 
ing- 
Helpless  and  ^armless  as  a  babe :  a  Man, 

By  obvious  signal   to  the  world's  protec- 
tion. 

Solemnly  dedicated — to  decoy  him  !— 
/don.  Oh,  had  you  seen  him  living ! — 
Mar,  I  (so  filled 

With  horror  is  this  world)  am  unto  thee 

The  thing  most  precious  that  it  now  con- 
tains: 

Therefore  through  me  alone  must  be  re- 
vealed 

By  whom    thy    Parent    was    destroyed^ 
Xdonea! 

I  have  the  proofs  I— 
/don,  O  miserable  Father  t 

Thou  didst  conimand  me  to  bless  all  man- 
kind; 

Nor,  to  this  moment,  have  I  ever  wished 

Evil  to  :  ny  living  thing ;  but  hear  me, 

Hear  me,  ye  Heavens! — {kneeltng)—Taxf 
vengeance  haunt  the  fiend 

For  this  most  cruel  murder :  let  him  live 

And  move  in  terror  of  the  elements ; 

The  thunder  send  him  on  his  knees   to 
prayer 

In  the  open  streets,  and  let  him  think  ho 
sees. 

If  e*er  he  entereth  the  house  of  God, 

The  roof,  self-moved,  unsettling  o*er   his 
head; 

And  let  him,  when  he  would  lie  down  at 
night, 

Point  to  his  wife  the  Mood-drops  on  his 
pillow ! 
Alar.  My  voice  was  silent,  but  my  heart 

hath  joined  thee. 
/don,  {leaning  on  MkKMkii\3KE),    Left 
to  the  nrercy  of  that  savage  Man ! 

How  could  he  call  upon  his    Child!— O 
Friend !        [  Turns  to  Marmaduke. 

My  faithful,  true  and  only  Comforter. 
Mar.  Ay,  come  to  me  and  weep,    {//e 
kisses  her.)     {To    Eldrbd.)      Yes, 
varlet,  look. 

The  devils  at  such  sights  do  clap  their 
hands.         [Eldred  retires  alarmed, 
/don.  Thy  vest   is  torn,  thy  cheek  is 
deadly  pale; 

Hast  thou  pursued  the  monster  ? 
Mar.  I  have  found  him.— 

Oh !  would  that  thou  badst  perished  in  tha 
flamesl 
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Idon,  Here  art  thou,  tlkn  can  I  be  des- 
olate ?— 
Mar.  There  was  a  time  when  this  pro- 
tecting hand 
Availed  against  the  mighty ;  never  more 
Shall  blessings  Wait  upon  a  deed  of  mine. 
Jdon,  WiU  words  tor  me  to  heoFy  for  me, 
an  orphan, 
Committed  td  thy  guardianship  by  Heaven  r 
And,  if  thou  haat  forgiven  roe,,  let  me  hope 
In  this  deep  sorrow,  trust,  that  I  am  thine 
For  clcfier  care  ; — here  is  ho  malady. 

[  Taking  his  arm., 
Afar.  There,  is  aimalady — 
{Striki^tg  ht9  haart  and  forth€ad„)    Andl 

here,  and  here, 
A  mortal  malady.— I  am  accwist : 
All  nature  curses  me,  and  in  my  heart 
Thy  curse  is  hxed  :  the  truth  must  be  laid 

It  mw»t  be  told  and  borne.  I  am  the  man, 
(Abused,  betrayed,  but  how  it  mattera  not) 
Prestmiptuotis  above  all  that  ever  breathed, 
Who,  casting  as  I  thought  a  guilty  Po-son 
Upon    Heaven's  righteous   judgment,  did 

become 
An  instrument  of  Fiends.    Through  me, 

through  me 
TJhy  Father  perished. 
idon.        Perished— bv  what  mischance  ? 
Mar.   Belovied  IMi  1  dared,  so-  would  I 
call  thee — 
Conflict  most   cease,,  and,  iir  thy   frozen 

heart. 
The  extremes  of  suffering  meet  in  absolute 
pea<r«.  [A/argrtes  h*ra  Utter. 

Idon.  {reads).  "  Be  not  surprised  if  yo»i 
hear  that  some  signal  judgment  has  befallen 
the  man  who  calls  himself  your  father  ;  he 
is- now  with  me,  as  his  signatitre  will  showK: 
abstain  from  conjecture  till  you  see  me: 
"  Herbert, 
"  Ma|imaduke/* 
The  writing  Os'wald's ;   the  s^nature  mv 

Father's : 
( Looks  sUadtly  at  the  paper ^    And  here  is 

your«,— or  do  my  eyes  deceive  Aie^ 
You  have,  then  seen  my  Father  ? 

Mar.  Me  has  leaned 

Upon  thi»arm. 

idon>.  Vou  led  him  triwartfe  the  Convent  ? 

Mar,   That  Convent  was   Stnne-Arthur 

Castle      Thither 

We  were  his  guidesk    I  cti:  that  night  re^ 

solved 
That  he  should  wait  thy  coming  tiD  the  day 
Of  resurrection. 


IdoH.  Miserable  Woman, 

ToO'  quickly  moVerf,  too  easily  givmg  way, 
I  put  denial  on  thy  suit,  and  hence, 
With  the  disastrotts  ii»fwje  of  last  mght, 
Thy  pertorbati^n,  and  fliese  frantic  wordli. 
Be  calm,  i  pray  Chee ! 

Mar.  OswaTd 

idon.  Name  him  not 

Enter  female  Beggar. 
Beg,  And  he  is  dead  !-^that-  Moor— fio#' 
shall  1  cross  it  ? 
By  night,  by  day,  never  shall  I  be  able 
To»  twwel  half  a  mile  adone.— Good  Ladv^? 
Forgive  me  .'—Saints  forgive  me.-     Wad  ( 

thought 
It  would  have  come  to  this  1 — 
Idon.      What  brings  yon  Wth«f ?  speak ! 
Beg.  {pointing  to  Ma  rm  A  duke).     This 
innocent  Gentleman.    Sweet  heavens  X 
1.  told  him 
Such  talcs  of  yoiw  deftd  f  athet  !-»-God  is 

my  judge; 
I  thons;ht  there  was  no  harm :  but  that  bad 

Man, 
He  bribed  me  with  his  gold,  and  looked  srf 

fierce. 
Mercy !  I  said  I  know  not  what-*oh'  pity 

I    said,  sweet   Lady,  yoa   w«re  not  his 

Dftughtep-— 
Pity  me,  1  am  haunted  ; — thrice  this  day 
My  conscience  made  mte  wish  to  be*  stirutk  ■ 

blind; 
A4td  then  \-  v^&utd  have  pftiyed,  aifd  had' fro 

voice. 
iiion.  (to    I»rA<RWFADint]fr).    Was  M  my' 

Father : — no,  no,  no,  for  he 
Watt    meek  ind  patient,  feeble,  old   arfrf 

blind, 
Helpless,  and' loved  :ne  dbafer  th.wTiiilife'. 
--But heat  me.     For  one  question,  I  Have' 

a  heart    ^ 
That  will  sustain  me;    Did  yott  murder 

him? 
Mar.    No,  r.iot  by  stroke  of  arm.     But 

fcam  the  proces-s : 
Proof  after  proof  was  pressed  upbn-  itiej 

gU4lt 

Made  evident,  as  seemed,  by  blacker  guift, 
Whose  impious  folds  enwrapped  efVcn  the«^; 

and  truth 
Andl  innocence;  embodied' M  his  Iboki, 
His  words  and  tones  and  gestures,  did  but 

serve 
With  me  to  aggravate  his  crimes,  and  heaped 
Ruinxupon  tbetv^aw  f«r  whkh'they  ptoadidb 
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Then  pity  crossed"  Uie  path  (nl  rty  pcsolve : 
Confounded,  1  looked  up  to  Heaven,  and 

Idonea !  *thy  blind  Father,  on  the  Odetl 
Of  the^  bl^ak  Wastie~-kffV  him— and  so  he 

died  !— 

(Fdonea   siftiks     Hfiseiess'    Beggar, 

Eleanor,   &•<:.,  crowd  rottnd   and 
■  i^ttr  h&r  ojf. 
Why  may  we  speak  these  things,  and  do  no 

m>or& ; 
Wliy  shotrid  a>  thv^t  of  thearttt  have  sucb 

a  power, 
And  words-  that  t«lt  these  thiifgs  be  heard 

She  is  not  dead      Why  1— if  I  lowi  this 

IVomaVilf 
f  tvouTd-  tafhr  cflEre  she  i>»«%r  woke  agun ; 
But  she  WILL  wake,  aiiJ  she  will  weep  for 

me,  •     • 

And  say,  no  blame  was  mine— and  so,  poor 

fool, 
Win  waste  her  curses  on  another  name. 

[He  walks  about  distractedly. 

Enter  Oswald. 

Oswald  (to  himself).    Strong  to  o'ertum, 
strong  also  to  build  up. 


\fo  Marmaduke. 

or< 


•The  starts  and  sallies  ofour  last  encounter 

Wera  natural  enough ;  but  that,  1  trust. 

Is  all  gone  by.     You  have  cast  off  the  cliains 

That  fettered  your  nobility  of  mind — 

Delivered  heart  and  head  1 

Let  us  to  Palestine ; 

This  is  a  paltry  field  for  enterprise. 
Mar.    Ay.  what  shall  we  encounter  next  ? 
This  issue — 

*Twas  nothing  more  than  darkness,  deepen- 
ing darkness. 

And  weakness  crowned  with  the  impotence 
of  death  ! 

Your  pupil  is,  you  see,  an  apt  proficient 
(ironically). 

Start  not !— here  is  another  face  hard  by ; 

Come,  let  us  take  a  peep  at  both  together, 

And,  with  a  voice  at  which  the  dead  will 
quake. 

Resound  the  praise  of  your  morality — 

Of  this  too  much. 

{Drawing  Oswald  towards  ths  Cot- 
tage— stops  short  at  the  door. 

Men  are  there,  millions,  Oswald, 

"Who  w  th  bare  xhands  would  have  plucked 
out  thy  heari 

And  (lung  it  to  the  dogs :  but  I  am  raised 


Atove,  or  sunk  bdow,  all  further  Sense 
Of  provoeationv    Leave  rae,  with  the  weight 
Of  that  old  Man's  forgiveness  on  thy  heart, 
^ressfitg  aS'  heavily  as  it  doth/  on<  mine* 
Coward  I  have  been  ;  know,  there  liesr  not 

now 
Within  the  compass  of  a  mortal  thought, 
A  dedd:  that  i  would  shrink  from;;r-but  W 

endure, 
That  is  my  desl^.    May  it  be  thine : 
Thy>  office,,  thy  ambition,  be  henceforth 
To  feed  remorse,  to  welcome  every  stiilg 
Of  penitential' anguish,  yea  with  tears. 
When  seas  and  centioenifcs  .shall  lie  between 

us— 
The  wider  space  the  better^we  may  lintt 
In  such  a  course  fit  links  of  sympathy, 
I  An  incoramunicaMe  rivaiship 
j  Maintainedy  lor  peaceful  snda  beyond  ont' 
view. 

[Confused  voices — several  of  the  band 
enter — rush  upon  Oswald  and  seize 
him. 
One  of  them,    I  would  have  dogged  him 

to  the  jaws  of  hell — 
Osw.     Ha  !  is  it  so  l^That  vagrant  Hag ! 
— this  comes 
Of  having  left  a  thing  like  her  alive !  [Aside, 
Several  voices.    Despatch  him  ! 
Osw.  .  ^^  '  P^***  beneath  a  rock 

And  shouty  and  with  the  echo  of  my  voice, 
Bring  down  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  it  crush 

me, 
I  die  without  dishonor.    Famished,  starved, 
A  Fool  and  Coward  blended  to  my  wish  ! 
[Smiles  scornfully  and  exultingly  at 
Marmaduke. 
Wal.    'Tis  done  I  (stabs  him). 
Another  of  the  band.  The  ruthless  traitor  I 
Mar,  A  rash  deed  I^ 

With  that  reproof  I  do  resign  a  station 
Of  which  I  have  been  proud. 

Wil.    (approaching  Marmaduke).     O 

my  poor  Master! 
Mar.    Discerning  Monitor,  my  faithful 
•     Wilfred, 
Why  art  thou  here  ? 

[Turning to  Wallace, 

Wallace,  upon  these  Borders, 

Many  there  be  whose  eyes  will  not  want 

cause 
To  weep  that  I  am  gone.      Brothers  in 

arms! 
Raise  on  that  dreary  Waste  a  monument 
That  may  record  my  story ;  nor  let  words^ 
Few  must  they  be,  and  delicate  in  their 
touch 
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As  light  itself— be  there  withheld  from  Her 
Who,  through  most  wicked  arts,  was  made 

an  orphan 
By  One  who  would  have  died  a  thousand 

times, 
To  shield  her  from  a  moment's  harm.     To 

you, 
Wallace  and  Wilfred,  I  commend  the  Lady, 
By  lowly  nature  reared,  as  if  to  make  her 
In  all  things  worthier  of  that  noble  birth. 
Whose  long  suspended  rights  are  now  on 

the  eve 
Of  restoration :  with  your  tenderest  care 

Watch  over  her,  I  pray  — sustain  her 

Several  of  the  band  {eagerly).     Captain! 
Mar,  No  more  of  that ;  in  silence  here 

my  doom : 
A  hermitage  has  furnished  fit  rehef 
To  some  clfenders ;  other  penitents, 


Less  patient  m  their  wretchedness,  have 

fallen, 
Like  the  old  Roman,  on  their  own  sword's 

point. 
They  had  their  choice :  a  wanderer  must  I 

go* 
The  Spectre  of  that    innocent  Man,  my 

guide. 
No  human  ear  shall  ever  hear  me  speak ; 
No  human  dwelling  ever  give  me  food. 
Or  sleep,  or  rest :  but,  over  waste  and  wild, 
In  seaidi  of  nothing  that  this  earth  can 

give. 
But  expiation,  will  I  wander  on — 
A  Man  by  pain  and  thought  compelled  to 

live. 
Yet  loathing  life — till  anger  is  appeased 
In  Heaven,  and  Mercy  gives  me  leave  to 

die. 


POEMS  REFfiRRtNG  TO  tHE  PERIOD  OF 
CHILDHOOD. 


.  Mt  heart  leaps  np  ^hen  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 
\  So  was  it  wben  Biy  life  tegam  i; 
,'  So  p  it  now  1  am  a  man ; 
•|  So  be  it^when  i  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die ! 
I  The  ChUd  is  father  of  the  Man ; 
Aitd  i  ooaki  wish  my  days  to  be 
.  .Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  pietjr. 
1804. 


TO  A  BUTTERFLYi 

StAV  fieir  in»— d©  not  take  tfiy  flight ! 

A  little  longer  stay  in  sight  \ 

Mudi  ron Verse  do  I  find  in  thee, 

Historian  of  my  infancy  I 

Float  near  me :  db  not  yet  depatt  1 

Dead  times  revive  in  thse . 

Thou  brin|;'st,  gay  creature  as  thou  aril 

A  solemn  image  to  my  heart, 

My  father's  family ! 

Oh !  pleattint,  plfeaSa«t  werfc  the  days, 
The  time,  when,  in  our  childish  pla}'d. 
My  snttir  Emmigtini6  an^  i 
T«geth^r  ehased  the  butterfly  I 
A  very  hunter  did  1  rush 
Upon  th*  pirey  :-^-wffh  leiaps  and  springs 
1  followed  on  from  kaU^  to  bush : 
But  she,  God  love  her !  feared  to  briish 
The  dust  from  off  its  Mngs. 
iSet. 


•TftB  SPAkRmV«5  «EST. 

Behold^  yritbtn  the  leafy  shade. 
Those  bright  mue  eggs  together  fcu4i 
On  me  the  chance-discovfred  sight 
Gl»ii|ed  )ike.a  vision  pf.delightT  . 
Istartea — seeming  to  espy 
Hie  home  and  sheltered  bed. 


The  Sparrow's  dwelling,  which,  hard  bf 
My  Father's  house,  in  wet  or  dry 
iiy  sht^  Emmehne  and  1 
Tpgetiiar  visited. 

She  kx>ked  at  it  and  seemed  to- fear  H;   ' 
Dreading,  tho'  wishing,  to  be  near  it : 
^uch  heart  was  in  her,  beijig  tlien 
A  httle  Prattler  among  men.  . 
The  Blessing  of  my  later  years 
.Was  with  me  when,  a  boy; 
She  gave  me  eiyes,  ^  gave  me  tfus : , 
And  hum^e  caaresi  and  delicate  fearv; 
A  heartt.the  fountam  of  sweet  lesBs } 
And  love,  and  thought,  and  joy. 
iSoi. 


XV. 

FORESIGHT. 

That  is  work  of  waste  and  ruin- 
Do  as  Charles  and  I  are  domg  1 
Strawbecry-blossoms„one  and  all, 
We  must  spare  them— here  VQ  many: 
Look  at  it— the  flower  is  sinall. 
Small  and  low,  though  fair  as  any 
Do  not  touch  it  1  summers  two 
I  am  older,  Anne,  than  you. 

Pull  the  primrose,  sister  Anne  I      ' 

Pull  as  many  as  yon  can. 

— Here  are  daisies,  take  your  fill ; 

Pansies,  and  the  cutkoo-flower : 

Of  the  lofty  daffodil 

Makd  your  bed,  or  make  ybiif  boWer; 

Fill  yoQtr  ian  and  liH  your  boBom ;  - . 

Only  spare  the  strawberry-blossom  1 

.  JPritnroaeft,  the  3pnn«  may  love  tben|- 
Snmmer  knows  but  little  of  them  : 
VioletS)  a  barren  kind,  . 
Withered  on  the  ground  must  lie;       . 
Daisies  leave  no  fruit  behind 
When  the  pretty  flowerets  die  ; 
Pluck  them,  and  another  year 
As  many  wfll  be  blowing  here. 
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God  has  given  a  kindlier  power 
To  the  favored  strawberry-flower. 
Hither  soon  as  spring  is  ned 
You  and  Charles  and  1  will  walk ; 
Luitdng;  berries,  rtpe  and  red, 
Then  will  hang  on  every  stalk, 
Each  within  its  leafy  bower :     .' 
And  for  tuat  promise  spare  the  flower  1 
1802. 


CHARACTERISTICS   OF  A   CHILD 
THREE  YEARS  OLD. 

Loving  she  is,  and  tractable,  though  wild ; 

And  Innocence  hath  privilege  in  her 

To  dignify  arch  looks  and  langhing  eyes ; 

And  Kats  of  cunning ;  and  the  pretty  round 

Of  trespasses,  affected  to  provoke 

Mock-chastisement  and  partnership  in  play. 

And,  as  a  faggot  sparkles  on  the  hearth, 

Noteless  if  unattended  and  alone 

Than  when  both  young  and  old  sit  gathered 

round 
And  take  delight  in  its  activity; 
Even  so  this  happy  Creature  of  herself 
Is  all-sufficient ;  solitude  to  her 
Is  blithe  society,  whofflls  the  air 
With  gladness  ^nd  involuntary  songs. 
Light  are  her  sallies  as  the  tripping  fawn^s 
Forth-startled  from  the  fern  where  she  lay 

couched : 
Unthought-of ,  unexpected,  as  the  stir 
Of  *  fhe  soft  breeze  ruffling  the  meadow* 

flowers, 
Or  from'before  it  chasing  wantonly 
The  many-colored  images  imprest 
Upon  the  bosom  of  a  pladd  lake. 
i^ii. 


ADDRESS  TO  A  CHILD, 

DURING  A  BOISTEROUS  WINTXR  EVENING. 
BY  MY  SISTER. 

WHAir  war  does  the  Wind  come?    ^^Vhat 

way  does  he  go  ? 
He  rides  over  the  water,  and  over  the  snow, 
Through  wood,  and  Uirough  vale ;  and,  o*cr 

rocky  height 
Which  the  goat  cannot  climb,  takes  his 

sounding  flight : 
He  tosses  atout  m  every  bate  tree. 
As,  if  you'Iook  up,  you  plainly  may  see ; 


But  how  he  will  come,  and  whither  he  go^ 
There's  never  a  scholar  in  England  knows. 

He  will  suddenly  stop  in  «  cunning  nook, 
And  nng  a  sh^p  ^arum  ,•— bnt,if  yoA  should 

look, 
There's  nothing  to  see  but  a  cushion  of  snow 
Round  as  a  pillow,  and  whiter  than  milk. 
And  softer  than  if  it  were  covered  with  silk. 
Sometimes  heMl  hide  in  the  cave  of  a  rock. 
Then  whistle  as  shrillas  the  buzzard  cock; 
—Yet  seek  lim^-^and  what  shall  yoa  finclin 

]>lace? 
Nothing  but  silence  and  empty  space  \ 
Save,  in  a  comer,  a  heap  of  dry  leaves. 
That   he's   left,  for  a  bed,  to  beggars  or 

thieves  1 

As  soon  as  tis  daylight  to-morrow,  with  me 
You  shall  go  to  the  orchard,  and  then  you 

will  see  , 

That  he  has  been  there,  and  made  a  great 

rout. 
And  cracked  the  branches,  and  strewn  them 

about : 
Heaven  grant  that  he  spare  but  that  piie;»p- 

right  twig 
That  looked  up  at  the  sky  so  proud  and  l»g 
All  last  summer,  as  well  you  know. 
Studded  with  apples,  a  beautiful  show  1 

Hark  I  over  the  roof  he  makes  a  pause. 
And  growls  as  if  he  would  fix  his  claws 
Ki^ht  in  the  slates,  and  with  a  huge  rattle 
Drive  them  down,  like  men  in  a  battle 
— But  let  him  range  round ;  he  does  iis)no 

harm. 
We  build  up  the  fire,  we're  snug  and  waMn ; 
Untouched  by  his  breath,  see  the  candle 

shines  bright, 
And  bums  with  a  clear  and  steady  licht ; 
Books  have  we  to  read,— but  thathal^stifled 

knell, 
Alas  l^tis  the  sound  of  the  eight  o'clock  bell. 
— Come,  now  we'll  to  bed !  and  when  we  arc 

there  ♦ 

He  may  work  his  own  will,  and  what  shall 

we  care  ? 
He  may  knock  at  the  door9<»-we^H  not  let 

him  in ; 
May  drive  at  the  windows,— we^l  laug^  at 

his  din ; 
Let  him  seek  his  own  home  wherever  it  be : 
Here's  a  sPue  warm  hoolSe  for  Edward  a^d 

me. 
1806. 
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VII. 

*      TIIi:  MOTHER'S  RETURN. 

BY  THE  SAME. 

A  MONTH,  sweet  little^ones,  is  past 
Since  your  dear  Mother  went  away,^* 
Andjihfr  tn»innrwiw  wilLsetum ; 
To-morrow  b  the  happy  day. 

0  blessed  tidings!  thought  of  joy  I 
The  eldest  heard  with  steady  glee ; 
Silent  he  stood ;  then  laughed  amain« — 
And  shouted,  "  Mother,  come  to  mc  1 " 

Louder  and  louder  did  he  shout, 
With  witless  hope  to  bring  her  near  j 
**  Nay,  patience !  patience,  little  boy 
Vour  tender  mother  cannot  hear." 

1  told  of  hills,  and  far-off  towns, 

And  long,  long  vales  to  travel  through ; — 
He  listens,  pUzzled,  sore  perplexed, 
But  he  submits :  what  can  he  do? 

No  strife  disturbs  his  sister's  breast : 
She  wars  not  with  the  mystery 
Of  time  and  distance,  night  and  day ; 
The  txmds  of  our  humanity. 

Her  joy  is  like  an  instinct  joy 
Of  kittenj  bird  or  summer  fly ; 
She  dances,  runs  wrthout  an  aim, 
She  chatters  in  her  ecstasy. 

Her  brother  now  takes  up  the  note, 
And  echoes  .back  his  sister's  gle^ ; 
They  hug  the  infant  in  my  arms, 
As  if  to  force  his  sympathy. 

Then,  settling  into  fonJ  discourse, 
We  rested  in  the  garden  bower ; 
While  sweetly  shone  the  evening  son 
In  his  departing  hour. 

We  told  o'er  all  that  we  had  done,— 
Our  rambles  by  the  swift  brook's  side 
Far  as  the  willow-skirted  pool, 
Whefe  two  fair  swans  together  glide. 

We  t^ked  of  change,  of  winter  gone, 
Of  green  leaves  on  the  hawthorn  spray, 
Of  birds  that  build  their  nests  and  sing, 
And  aU  *♦  «ince  Mother  Went  away !'" 

To  her  these  tales  they  will  repeat. 
To  her  our  riew-borji  tribes  will  show. 
The  goslings  green,  the  ass's  colt, 
The  lambs  that  in  the  meadow  go. 

-^But,see,  the  evening  star  comes  forth! 
To  bed- the  children  must  depart; 


A  moment's  heaviness  they  feel, 
A  sadness  at  the  heart : 

'Tis  gone — and  in  a  merry  fit 

The  ■  r...i  ..p  stairs  in  gamesome  race ; 

1,  too,  infected  by  their  mood, 

I  -ould  ha"     oined  the  wanton  chase. 

Five  minutes  past— and»  O  the  change  I 
Asleep  upon  their  be4&  thf  y  lie  i 
Their  busy  limbs  in  perfect  res^ 
And  closed  the  sparkling  eye. 
1807. 


ALICE    FELL; 

OR,  POVERTY.      . 

The  post-bojr  drove  with  fierce  career, 
For   threatening   clouds     the    moon   hac] 

drowned ; 
When,  as  we  hurried  on,  my  ear 
Was  smitten  with  a  startling  sound. 

As  if  the  wind  blew  many  ways, 
I  heard  the  iound,— and  more  and  more ; 
It  seemed  to  follow  with  the  chaise. 
And  still  I  heard  it  as  before. 

At  length  I  to  the  boy  called  out ; 
He  stopped  his  horses  at  the  word. 
But,  neither  cry,  nor  voice,  nor  shout. 
Nor  aulfht  else  like  it,  could  be  heard. 

The  boy  then  smacked  his  whip,  and  fast 
The  horses  scampered  through  the  rain; 
But,  hearing  soon  upon  the  blast 
The  cry,  I  bade  him  halt  again. 

Forthwith  alighting  on  the  ground, 
"Whence  comes,"-  said  I,  ^this    piteous 
nioan  ? "  •        » 

And  there  a -little  Girl  I  found, 
Sitting  behind  the  chaise,  alone. ' 

"  My  cloak  I "  no  other  word  she  spake, 
But  loud  and  bitterly  «he  wept, 
jAs  if  her  innocent  heart  would  break ; 
And  down  from  oft  her  seat  she  leapt 

"What   ails    you,   child?"— she    sobbed 

"Lookherc'l'' 
I  saw  it  in  the  wheel  entangled, 
A  weather-hpaten  rag  as  e'er 
From  any  garden  scare-crow  dangled^    <    <• 


There,  twtsted  between  tiare  knd  spoke^  . 
It  Kung,  nor  could  at  onct  iii. freed; 
But  our  joint  pains  unloosed  the  cloak, 
A  miserable  rag  indeed  1 

"  And  Whither  are  you  going,  child, 
To-niglit,  along  these  lonesome  w^^ys?** 
«  To  "Durharii,*'  answered  she,  half  wild— 
"Then  coine  wit4»  me  into  the  chaise." 

Insensible  to  all  refief 
Sat  the  poor  girl,  and  forth  did  send 
Sob  after  sob,  afi  If  her  ^rief 
Could  never,  never  have  an  end. 

'*  My  child,  in  Durhaln  do  you  dwell  ?  ^ 
She  checked  herself  in  her  distress, 
And  said,  "  My  nanne  U  Alice  Fell ; 
I'm  fatherless  and  motherless. 

And  I  to  f)urham,  Sir,  belong.'* 
Again,  as  if  the  tliou^tkt  w4i>id  choke 
Her  very  heart,  her  grief  grew  strong ; 
And- all  Was  for  hfer  Uttered  cloak  1 

The  chaise  drove  on  ;  our  joHmey*S  «tid 
Was  nigh  ;  and,  sittinj?  by  itiy  sid*^ 
As  if  she  had  lost  !her  only  friend 
She  wept,  nor  would  be  pacified. 

Up  to  the  tavern^oor  we  post ; 
Of  Alice  and  her  grief  I  told ; 
And  I  gkve  money  to  the  host, 
To  buy  a  new  cloak  for  the  old. 

**  And  let  it  hi  of  duffil  gray, 
As  warm  a  cloak  as  man  can  sell  !  ** 
Proud  creature  was  she  the  "next  day, 
The  little  orphah,  Alice  Felll 
1801. 


LUCY  GRAY; 

Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray : 
And  when  I  g|-osse<i  the  wild* 
I  :hanced  to  see  at  break  of  day 
The  soJLtary  chiM. 

No  mate,  no  comrade  Lucy  ktttfW ; 
She  dWeit  ort  a  wMfe  moor, 
—The  flWeetest  thing  that  ^rer  gttW 
Beside  a  human  door ! 

Vou  yet  may  spy  the  fawti  at^Ikf, 
The  hare  upoli  llhe  freeA  ; 
But  the  sweet  face  of  LiM^  Gray 
Will  neini  mere  be  •€«, 


"  To-night  will  be  a  stormy  night — 
You  to  the  town  must  go ; 
And  tike  a  lantern,  Child,  to  light 
Your  mother  throi^h  the  s 


»*  That,  Father !  will  I  gladly  do  S 
'Ti»  scarcely  afternoon — 
The  minste^^:)ock  has  jost  strock  tmtf 
And  yonder  is  the  tuooh  J  ^       ' 

At  this  the  Father  raised  his  hook, 
And  snapped  a  faggot-band ; 
H«  pKed  his  work  ^— and  Lucy  took 
The  ttHitem  in  her  hand. 

Not  blither  is  the  tnountarn  roe : 
With  many  a  wanton  stroke 
Her  fcfet  disperse  the  powdery  snaW| 
That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

The  storm  came  on  before  its  time: 
She  wandered  up  and  down  { 
And  niany  a  hiU  did  Lucy  cUmb 
But  never  reached  the  town. 

The  wretched  parents  al4  that  nigfat 
Went  shouting  far  and  wide; 
But  tnere  was  neither  soand  nor^igtlt 
To  serve  them  for  a  guide. 

At  day-break  oti  a  hill  they  stood 
That  overf^aoked  the  moor ; 
And  thence  they  ^w  the  bridge  ijf  #ood, 
A  furlong  from  their  door. 

They  wtpt— and,  tumihg  homeward,  crtel 
**  In  heavftn  we  all  shall  meet ;" 
—When  in  the  snow  the  mother  spied 
The  print  «f  Lucy's  feet. 

Then  tdkiwnwards  from  \ht  ste^  hilTs  «clge 
They  tracked  the  footftmrks  smAll ; 
And  through  the  broken  hawthorii  Hedg^. 
And  by  the  long  stone-wall 

And  then  an  open  field  they  crossed : 
The  marics  were  stUl  the  same ; 
They  tradced  Hkenk  on^  nor  ever  lort) 
And  to  the  bridge  they  eamek 

Th^y  followed. from  the  snowy  bank    . 
Those  footmarks,  one  by  one, 
Into  the  middle  ctf  the  plank ; 
Andi^her  there  were  noiie! 

—Yet  some  maintain  that  to  this  dqf 
She  is  a  living  child ; 
that  yo^  may  see  swe6t  Lu£y  Gt^ 
Upon  the  lotiiesome  wild. 


Jf&EJIfS^J^fiSJ^/^/ArC  TV  T»BPEmOD  CiP  CHtil>noOi>,  ^ 


O'er  rough  and  ^lotdh  slk^tiipq 
And  never  looks  behiytd ; 
And  sings  9  siditary  soqg 
That  wtSslles.  in  t^  wind. 
'799.. 


W5  ARf:  SEVEN. 

— •  A  simply  Child, 
That  lightly  draws  its  brtath, 
AAd  feel^  its  life  in  every  Umbb 
What  shpuld  it  know  of  death) 

I  met  a  little  cottage  Girl : 
She  wa»  eight  year!  old,  she  said; 
Her  hair  w&s  thick  with  many  a  euil 
That  clustered  round  her  head. 

She  ha^  |  rustic,  woodland  ^ITi 
And  she  was  wiliUy  clad  i 
Her  eyes  vi^ere  fair,  ^nd  very  faic  j. 
—Her  beau^  n^d^me  glad. 

"  Sisters  arul  brothers,  Kttte  Maid, 
Ho>y  many  may  you  be  ?  '* 
"  How  many  ?  Soven  hi  aH/*  she  said; 
And  wondf^^ipg'  loq^jetJL  ^t  m^ 

'^  And  wheiie  are  they  ?    1  pray  you  tsU.** 
She  sMUwered.  *^  Seven  are  wei 
And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dweQ, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 

Two  of  us  in  the  church-yjird  lie^ 
My  sister  and  my  brother ; 
And,  in  the  church-yard  cottage,  I 
Dwell  neaf  them  wjth  ray  motb^.," 

"  Yo»  say  that  two- at  Conway  dweH^ 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea, 
Yet  ye  are  seven  \—\  pray -you  tell, 
S\veet  Maid,  how  this  may  be." 

Then  did  the  little  Maid  reply, 
**  Seven  hoys  and  girls  are  ve :     ,     '' ' 
Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie^ 
Beneath  the  churoh-yard  tve«/^ 

**  You  run  aboi)t,  my  little  }^iSi^ 
Your  limbs  they  are  aliv^; 
If  two  ^e  m  the  churph-yard  hud, 
Then  ye  are  only  five.*' 

*  Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen," 

The  lilille  Maid  replied, 

"  Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mother's 

door. 
And  they  are  side  by-eidek 


My  stodcmes  tibere  I  often  hnily 
My  kerchief  there  i  hem ; 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit, 
And  sing  a  song  te  them. 

And  oftex>  atfter  sna-set,  Sis^ 
When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porrinj?er, 
And  eat  ny  supper  therei 

The  first  that  died  was  sistv  lane ; 
In  bed  she  moanm^  lay. 
Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain ; 
And  th^  ^e  went  aw^y. 

So  in  the  church-yard  she  was  laid  \ 
And,  wli^  (he  grass  was  dry, 
Together  round  her  ^jrave  we  played, 
My  brother  John  a«d  I, 

And  when  the  ground  was  yrhite  trfth  snoVii 
And  I  coidd  run  and  slide, ' 
My  brother  John  was  forci^d  ^  go^ 
And  he' lies  by  her  side." 

"  How  xeA&r  are  you,  then  ?  '<  said  l^ 

^  U  they  two  are  in  heaven.  ? "  > 

Quick  was  the  little  Maid's  reply, 

"  O  M^stw  t  we  are  seven,**  ^ 

<<  But  they  are  dead ;  those  two  are  4e^l 
Their  spirits  are  in  heaven!  '* 
'Xwas  Uurowing  words  away;  for  still 
The Tittle  Maid  would  have  her  wil^ 
And  sai4,  "  Nay»  we  are  sevenl  ** 


T»B  IDLE  SHBPHSaD  BOir3t|     s 

OR,  DU^G^OT^-GHVLt  ^0R(:B,» 
A  PASTORA-L.     '. 

The  valley  rings  with  mirth  and  Joy  J 

Among  the  hills  the  echoes  p]ay 

A  never,  never  ending  song, 

To  welcome  m  the  May. 

The  magpie  chatters  with  delight; 

The  mountain  raven's  youngling  brood 

Hav^  left  the  mother  and'  the  nest ; 

And  thejc  go.  r^^Ung  ea$t  and  we«i 

In  search  of  their  own  food ;  . 

— f — . ^^ 1^,,^ 

•  Gkyll^  in  the  dialect  of  Cumberland  uul 
Westmoreland,  is  a-  short  and,  ,for  the  most 
part,  a  steep  narrcw  valley,  with  a  stream  run- 
ning throiM^h  it.  Force  is  the  word-universalfar 
— '"' —  *     thsM  dialects  loK  watsrfalL         T 
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Or  through  the  glittering  vapors  dart 
In  very  wantonness  of  heart. 

Beneath  a  rock  upon  the  grass, 
Two  boys  are  sitting  in  the  sun  ; 
Their  work,  if  any  work  they  have, 
Is  out  of  mind — or  done. 
On  pipes  of  sycamore  they  play 
The  fragments  of  a  Christinas  hymn 
Or  with  that  plant  which  in  our  dale 
We  call  stag-horn,  orfox*s  tail, 
Their  rusty  hats  they  trim  : 
And  thus,  as  happy  as  the  day, 
Those  shepherds  wear  the  time  away. 

Along  the  river's  stony  marge 

The  sand-lark  chants  a  joyous  song ; 

The  thrush  is  busy  in  the  wood. 

And  carols  loud  and  strong. 

A  thousand  lambs  are  on  the  rocks, 

All  newTy  bom  I  both  earth  and  sky 

Keep  jubilee,  and  more  than  all, 

Those  boys  with  their  green  coronal ; 

They  never  hear  the  cry. 

That  plaindve  cry  I  which- up  the  hit! 

Comes  from  the  depth  of  Dungeon-Ghyll. 

Said  Walter,  leaping  from  the  giound^ 
"  Down  to  the  stump  of  yon  old  yew 
We'll  for  our  whistles  run  a  race.'* 

Away  the  shepherds  flew ; 

They  leipt— they  ran—and  when  theycamfe 
Right  opposite  to  Dungeon-Ghyll, 
Seeing  that  he  should  loose  the  prize, 
**  Stop ! "  to  his  comrade  Walter  cries- 
James  stopped  with  no  good"  will : 
Said  Walter  then,  exulting ;  "  Here 
You'll  find  a  task  for  half  a  year. 

Cross,  if  you  dare,  where  I  shall  cross-^ 

Come^n,  and  tread  where  1  shall  tread." 

The  other  took  him  at  his  word, 

And  followed  as  be  led. 

It  was  a  spot  which  you  may  see 

If  ever  you  to  Langdale  go ; 

Into  a  chasm  a  mighty  block 

Hath  fallen,  and  made  ^  bridge  of  rock  : 

The  gulf  is  deep  below ; 

And„  in  a  basin  black  and  small, 

Recdves  a  lofty  waterfall. 

With  staff  in  hand  across-  the  deft 
The  challenger  pursued  his  march ; 
Arid  now.  all  hands  and  feet,  hath  gained 
The  midale  of  the  arch. 
When  list  I  he  hears  a  piteous  moan — 
Again  1— 'his  heart  withm  him  dies— 
vSa  pulse  ii  stopped,  his  .br«ath  is  lost,    . 


He  totters,  pallid  as  a  ghost. 
And,  looking  down,  espies 
A  lamb,  that  in  the  pool  is  pent 
Within  that  black  and  frishtfui  icnt 

The  lamb  had  slipped  into  the  stream, 

And  safe  wthout  a  bruise  or  wound 

The  cataract  had  borne  him  down 

into  the  gulf  profound. 

His  dam  had  seen  him  when  he  fell, 

She  saw  him  down  the  torrent  borne ; 

And,  while  with  all  a  mother's  love 

She  from  the  lofty  rocks  above 

Sent  forth  a  cry  forlorn, 

;The  lamb,  still  swimming  round  and  round 

'Made  answer  to  that  plaintive  sound 

When  he  had  learnt  what  thing  it  was, 

That  sent  this  rueful  cry ;  I  ween 

The  Boy  recovered  heart,  and  told 

The  sight  which  he  had  seen. 

Both  srladly  now  deferred  their  task  \ 

Nor  was  there  wanting  other  aid — 

A  Poet,  one  who  loves  the  brooks 

Far  better  than  the  sages'  books, 

By  chance  had  thither  strayed ; 

And  there  the  helpless  lamb  he  found 

By  those  huge  rocks  encompassed  round. 

He  drew  it  from  the  troubled  po61. 
And  brought  it  forth  into  the  light : 
The  Shepherds  met  him  with  his  charge^ 
An  unexpected  :&ight  J 
Into  their  arms  the  lamb  they  took. 
Whose  life  and  limbs  the  flood  had  spared 
Then  up  the  steep  ascent  they  hied, 
And  placed  him  at  his  mother's  side; 
And  gently  did  the  Bard 
Those  idle  Shepherd-boys  upbraid. 
And  badft  them  better  mind  their  trader 
1800. 


ANECDOTE  FOR  FATHERS. 


*'  Retine  vim  istam,  islaa  enim 


sicoge*.^ 

"USBBIUS. 


I  have  a  boy  of  five  years  old ; 
His  face  is  fair  and  fre.sh  to  see ; 
His  limbs  are  cast  in  beauty's  mouldy 
And  dearly  he  loves  me. 

One  mom  we  strolled  on  our  dry  vnSk 
Our  quiet  home  all  full  in  view, 
And  held  such  intermitted  talk 
As  we  are  wont  tp  da 


mBMS  SEFEKKHI^  TO  TffE  PERIOD  OF  CBADHOOD,     8jf 


My  thoughts  on  former  pleasures  ran ; 
1  thought  of  Kilve's  delightful  shore, , 
Our  pleasant  borne  when  spring  begaD, 
A  longf  long  year  before. 

A  day  it  was  when  \  could  bear 
Some  fond  regrets  to  entertain  ; 
With  so  much  happiness  to  spare» 
1  could  not  feel  a  pain. 

The  green  earth  echoed  to  the  feet 
Of  lambs  that  bounded  tluough  the  glade, 
From  shade  to  sunshine,  and  as  fleet 
From  sunshine  back  to  shade. 

Birds  warbled  round  me— and  each  trace 
Of  inward  sadness  had  its  charm  ; 
Kilve,  tiiought  I,  was  a  favored  place. 
And  so  is  I^wyn  farm. 

My  boy  beside  me  trippctj,  so  slim 
And  graceful  in  his  rustic  dress  I. 
And,  as  we  talked,  I  questioned  him. 
In  very  idleness. 

"  Now  tell  me,  had  you  rather  be>'^ 

I  said,  and  took  him  by  the  arm, 

"  On  Kilve's  smooth  shore,  by  the  green  sea, 

Oi  here  at  liswyn  farm  ? '' 

In  careless  mood  he  looked  at  me, 
While  still  I  held  him  by  the  arm, 
And  said.  **  At  Kilve  Td  rather  be 
Tlian  here  at  Liswyn  farm." 

•  Now,  little  Edward,  say  why  so : 
My  little  Edward,  tell  me  why.** — 
*'  1  cannot  tell,  I  do  not  know.'*— 
"  Why,  this  is  strange,'*  said  I ; 

"For,  here  are  woods,  hills  smooth  and 

warm : 
There  surely  must  some  reason  be 
Whv  you  would  change  sweet  Lii>wyn  farm 
For  Kilve  by  the  green  sea.** 

At  this,  my  boy  hung  down  his  head, 
He  blushed  ♦rith  shame,  nor  made  reply  j 
And  three  times  to  the  child  1  said, 

*  Why,  Edward,-  tell  me  why  ?  ** 

His  head  he  raised^there  was  in  sight, 
It  caught  his  eye,  he  saw  it  plain— 
Upon  the  house-top,  glittering  bnght, 
A  broad  and  gilded  vikuo. 

Then  did  the  boy  his  totistne  nnlock, 
And  eased  his  mind  witii  this  reply  : 
^  At  Kilve  there  was  no  weathor-co^k  \ 
And  that*s  the  reason  why.** 


O  dearest,  dearest  bey  1  my  heart 
For  better  lore  woujd  seldom  yearu, ' 
Could  I  but  teach  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  1  learn. 

1798.  ^ 

» 

XIII. 
RURAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Thbre*s  George  Fisher,  Charles  Fleming, 

amd.  Reg.inald  Shon^ 
Three  rosy-cheeked  school-boys,  the  highest 

not  more 
Than  the  height  of  a  counsellor's  bag ; 
To  the  top  ot  Great  How  •  did  it  please 

them  to  cltmb : 
And  there  they  built  up,  without  mortar  or 

lime, 
A  Man  on  the  peak  of  the  crag. 

They  built  him  of  stones  gathered  up  as 

they  lay: 
7h^  built  him  and  christened  him  all.  in 

one  day, 
An  urchin  both  vigorous  and  hale  ; 
And  so  without  scruple  they  called  him 

Ralph  Jones. 
Now  Ralph  is  renowned  for  the  length  of 

his  bonjBs ;  .    \ 

The  Magog  of  Legberthwaite  dale. 

Just  half  a  w«ek  after,  the  wi^d  sallied 

forth, 
Aii4,  in  anger  or  merrintent,  out  of  the 

north, 
Coming  on  with  a  terrible  pother. 
From  the  peak  of  the  crag  blew  the  giant 

away. 
And  what  did  these  school-boys? — The  very 

next  day 
They  went  and  .they  built  up  another. 

— Some  little  I've  seen  of  blind  boisterous 

works 
By  Christian  disturbers  more  savage  than 

'Turks, 
Spirits  busy  to  do  and  undo: 
At  remembrance  whereof  my  blood  som^ 

times  will  flag ; 
Then,  light^iearted  Boys,  to  the  top  of  Ihe 

crag; 
And  I'll  buiid  up  a  giant  witl^  you. 
1801. 


*  Grbat  How  is  a  single  and  conspicuous 
hilU  iN^h  rises  towards  the  foot  of  Thirlmortt 
on  the  western  side  of  the  beautiful  dale  ot 
Legberthwaite* 
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THE  PET-JLAMB. 

A   rASTORAl;. 

The  dew  was  faHmp^ast,  tiie  stars  began  to . 

blink; 
I  heard  a  voice ;  it  said,  "  Drink,  pretty 

And,  locking  o'er  the  hedge,  before  me  I  ^  < 

|>iei       '      '  . 
A  snow-white  mpuntain-)ambwith  al  MaidqD 

.at' Its  side. 

Nor  sheep  ^qr  Hme.wve  ntar;  the  bmb 

wa^  all  ^lon«,   . 
And  by  a  slender  cord  i^s^  tetivtred  to  a 

>W)W  'i 
With  one  knee  on  the  grass  did  tbft.  little 

Maiden  kneel, 
While  ^o  that  mountainrlamb  sh^  gave  il{$ 

evening  meaK  ' 

IThe  lamb,  Whtto  from  herli&nd  he  thus  his 

supper  took, 
Seemed  Co  feast  with  head  and  ears;  and  his 

'  tail  wkh  pteasute  shoo3c. 
"  Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink,^  she  said  in 

such  a  torfe 
That  I  almost  received  her  heart  into  mj 

own,     '  ' 

tTwasE  Iktle'Bat^ara Ltwthwaite,  a  child  o( 

beauty  rare  ! 
I  watched  them  with  delight,  they  were  a 

lovely  pair. 
Now  with  her  empty  eaii  the  maklen  turned 

•   awaiy : 
But  ere  ten  yards  were  gone  her  footsteps  did 

she  stay.  '  •     .  * 


What  is-  it  tbiow.  wouldst  seek?  ivbat  vvi^ 

ing  to  thy  heart? 
Thy  limbs  ar^  they  not  «Mr(ing?  «i»d  )3ea«p 

tiful  thou  art : 
This  grass  is  tender  grass ;  these  flowers 

they  have  no  peers ; 
And  that  gfeen  com  all  day  is'  rast!in«:  m 

thy«aisr  * 

If.  the  sun  be  shining  hot,  do  but  stretch  thy 

woollen' chain, 
Tjbis  beech  i^  standing  lqr>  its.  covert  fftioil 

caasi  gain ;. 
For  rain  ,  and  nountain^tonnal  the  Hke 

thou.need'st  not  fear. 
Tire  rain  and  storm^  are  things  thi|t  scarcely 

can  come  here. 

Rest,  little  young  One,  rest ;  thou  hast  for- 
got the  day 

When  my  fatlier  fpun^  thpe  fir^t  iff  places 
far  away ; 

Many  flocks  were  on  the  hills^but  thpu,  wert 
owned  by  none,  

And  thy  n^tlim  from  tiiy  side,  fosevennord 
was  goi^. 

He  took  thee  in  his  ajrmSi  wdift  pU#  broughl 

thee  home : 
A  blessefi    6sf  for   tbcel    then  whither 

wouldst  thou  mam? 
A  faithful  nurse  thorn  iiast.;  the  dan  that 

did  thee  yeaft 
Upon  the  mountain  tops  no  kiqd^  caul(( 

have  b^eh. 

Thou   know*st  that   twice  a  day  I  hfive 

brought  thee  in  this  can    ' 
Fresh,  water  from  the  broo)^  as  ^legr  aa 

ever  ran ; 
And  twice  in  the  day,  when  the  ground  is 

wet  with  dew; 
I  bring  thee  draughts  of  naill^  warm  noilk  it 

is  and  new. 


Right  towards  the  lamb  she  looked  y.  and 

from  a  ^hady  place 
t  unobserved  cdutd  see  the  workings  of  her 

f^ce : 
If  Nature  to  her  tongue  could  measured   Thy  Umbs  wil)  shortly  b^  twicA  as  stiMtt  as 

numbers  bring,,  |         they  are  now, 

Tbi^,  thou|5ht  I,  tp  her  lamb  that  little  Maid    Then  I'll  yoke  thee  t^  roif  q^^^  likt  a  p«iy 


might  sing : 

«  What  alls  thee,  yoking  One ?  what?  Why 

pull  so  at  thy  cord  ? 
Is  it  not  well.  yUh  thee  ?  well  both  for  bed 

and  board  ? 
Thy  plot  of  grass  is  soft,  as  green  as  grass 

can  be; 


in  the  plough ; 
My  i>laymai;e  thou  shf^t  be;  and  v^heik  the 

wind  is  cold 
Our  hearth  shall  be  thy  bed,  our  house  shall 

be  thy  fold. 

It  will  not,  will  not  restfl—Poqf  Cf^^laurq^ 
can  it  be 


Rest,  little  young  One  rest?  what  is't  that   That  'tis  thy  mother^s  heart  which  b  worbi 
-       aileththee?  J        ingsointhccZ  ' 
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Thing*  Hi^  I.kii<«f  ^t  qi  l^^t  fo  th«« 

are  dear. 
And  dreams  of  Hqxsu^  y^^  thou  p^n«t 

Dttth^r  ace  nor  heir. 

Aks,  the  rooiint^it*tof>9  Uxat  looli  S9  i^^m 

and  f  ak  I 
I've  heard  of  fq^M  win4s  a^d  d»rkoo» 

that  come  there ; 
The  little  bnQo)(s.  ^^  se^  »Il  pastii^^  aiw) 

all  play. 
When  tb^y  arc  fmgry,  roar  \^  Upn«  for 

th^pr^3^  , 

Here  thou  o^^^st;  pot  <^ea4  the  ravep  ia. 

the  sky; 
Night  and  day  thc^  ai^t  ^i^— rour  qotta^^e; 

is  hard  by.  ' 

Why  bleat  so-  ?^tf  ^  jne?    WhygijiJlso  a^ 

y    thy  cnain'f ^ 

Sleep — and  at  break  of  day  I  will  come  to 

thee  again  I  ** 

—As  homeward  thrpugh  the  lane  I  went 
with  lazy  feet, 

This  song  t«  mj^ll  ^A  I  olt)a^raes  re- 
peat ; 

And  it  ffi^nie4^  s^  1  f f  tBa|C«4.^»e  Vi^d  line 


d  it  ffieiiie4^  I 
by  line, 


That  but  half  of  ffc  was  hers,  and  cne  half 

of  itV^M^SBtf. 

Again,  and  once  ^^tin^  ^4  \  S*M%t  t^e 
song; 

'*  Nay/*  said  I,  ^mose  than  hadf  to  tiift  dam- 
sel must  belpng', 

For  she  looked  with.  shcH  a  look,  and  she 
spake  with  such. a  tone^ 

That  1  almost  received  her  heart  into  my 
awn/* 
i8oo. 


TO  H.  G. 

SIX  YEAB3  OLD. 

0  THOU  J     whose,  fancies  frpm  afar  ^i^e 

brought;"     * 
^Vho  of  thy  words  dost  make  a  mock  ap- 
parel, 
And  fittest  to  uiwrtteraWe  thought 
The  breeze-ljHe  Rjotipn  swi  the  seU-born 

carol. ; 
Thou  fa^ry  voyager !  that  dost  float 
In  such  tlw  w^ter,  that  thy  bo?^t 


May  rather  seeifi 

To  brood  on  air  than  on  an  earthly  stream ; 
Suspended  in  a  ^eam  as  clear  as  skYt 
Wher^  earth  and  heaven  do  wakft  one  iunr 
agery ; 

0  blessed  vision )  happy  child  1 
Thou  art  so  exquisitely  wild,    . 

1  think  of  thee  with  many  fears 

For  wh»t  9»y/ be  thy  .ot  ip  ftttl»rf  SJtaia^. : 
I  thought  of  times  when  Pain  might  1^  thy 

8U9%fc<u 
Lord  of  thy  house  and  hospitality ; 
And  Crieff  mpasy  lover !.  ijevie^c  rijsj 
But  when  she  sate  wituin  the  touch  of  ^ee. 
O  too  hic^ustri&iis  fplly ! 
O  vain  and  causeless  melancholy  1 
NaXwre  wili  either  end  t^.quit/^ : 
Or,  lengthening  out  thy  season  of  delight, 
Preserve  tor  Iheev  t>y  individwal  richt, 
A  young  iamb's  heart  anwng  the  fql^groyii. 

flocks. 
What  lost  thou  to  dp  wjjth  sorrpw^ 
Or  the  injuries  of  to-morrow  ? 
Tho^  art  a  dew-drof^  which  theincvm  briftg^ 

forth, 
111  fitted  to  sustain  unkindly  shocks, 
Or  to  be  trailed  alons  the  soiling  ejyrth ; 
A  gem  that  glitters  while  it  lives, 
And  pQ forewarning  gives; 
But,  at  the  touch  of  wrong,  without  s^  Mrif^ 
Sli]^S  w  ^  moment  out  of  life^ 
iSoa.  • 


3fV|. 

INFLUENCE     OF    NATURAL.  OB- 
JECTS 

IN.    CAI.Li;^G  FORTH..  AND   STRBNGTHENt, 

ING  THE  IMAGINATION    IN  BOYHOOD 

4ND:|AIU,Y  YOUTif, 

ifROM  AI^  UNPUBtlS^lED  POEM. 

[This    extract    is    reprinted    from  **THtt 

Wisdom  and  Sphit  of  the  universe! 
Thou  Soul,    that    art    the     Eternity  of 

thought \ 
And  giv'st  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 
And  everlasting  motion  i  riot  in  vain, 
By  day  or  starlight,  thus  from  my  first 

dawn 
Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  forme    .. 
The  passions  that  buiM  up  our  human  son!.* 
Not  with  tlie  mea;i  ^^  .vulgj^r  WQf]^  ot 

Man; 
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But   with    high    objects,   with    cndnhns 
'      things, 

With  life  and  nature :  purifymg  thus 
Hie  dements  of  feeling  and  of  thought. 
And  sanctifying  by  such  discipHne 
Both  pain  and  fear,— until  we  recognize 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 

Nor  was  this  fellowship  vouchsafed  to 

•  -  nie 
With    stinted    kindness.      In     NoYcmber 

days. 
When    vapors    rolling   dc^m  the  valleys 


A    lonely   scene   more  lonesome;  among 

woods 
At  noon;   and  mid  the  cahn  of  summer 

nights. 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the  trembfing  lake. 
Beneath  the  gloomy  hills^  homeward  I  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine ; 
Mine  was  it  in  the  fields  both  day  and 

night. 
And  by  the  waters,  all  the  summer  Ion«, 
And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 
Was  set,  and,  visible  for  many  a  mile. 
The  cottase-windows  through  the  twilight 

blazed,- 
1  heeded  not  the  summons ;  happy  time 
Jfwas  indeed  for  all  of  us;  for  me 
)t  was  a  time  of  rapture !   Clear  and  loud 
The   village  clock  tolled   six— 1    wheeled 

about. 
Proud  and  exulting  like  an  untired  horse. 
That  cares  not  for  his  home. — All  shod  with 
'     steel 

We  hissed  along  th^  polished  ice,  in  games 
Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 
And  woodland  pleasures, — the  resounding 

hOm, 
The  pack  loud^himing,  and  the   hunted 

hare. 
So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we 

flew, 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle;  with  the  din 
Smitten,  the  precipices  rang  aloud ; 
The  ieafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 
Tinkled  like  iron  ;  while  far-distant  hills 
Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 
Of  melancholy,  not  unnoticed  while    the 

stars. 
Eastward!,  were  sparkling  clear,  and  in  the 

west  . 
The  orange  sky  of  evening  died  away, 

'  Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 
Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sportive!/ 


Gfanced  sideway.  lexrmg  the  toraultuotts 

throng. 
To  cut  across  the  reflex  cf  a  star  ; 
Image,  that,  flying  still  before  me,  gleamed 
Upon  the  glasy  plain :  and  oftentimes. 
When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind. 
And  all  the  shaidowy  banks  on  either  side 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spin- 

mng,  still 
The  rapid  Kne  of  taotion,  then  at  once 
Have  1,  redming  back  upon  my  heels. 
Stopped  short ,  yet  still  the  solitary  cliffs 
Wheeled  by  me — even  as  if  the  earth  had 

rolled 
MHth  visible  motion  her  diiimal  round  ! 
Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train, 
Feebler   and  feebkr,   and  i    stood   and 

watched 
Till  all  was  tranqud  as  a  soffliner  sea. 
1799- 


XVII. 

THE  LONGEST  DAY. 

DDRESSED  TO  ftfV  DAUCHTEK. 

Let  ns  quit  the  leafy  arbor, 
And  the  torrent  murmuring  by; 
For  the  sun  is  in  his. harbor, 
Weary  ot  the  open  sky. 

Evening  now  unbinds  thefetters 
Fashioned  by  the  glowing  light ; 
All  that  breathe  are  thankful  debtors 
To  the  harbinger  of  night. 

Yet  by  some  grave  thoughts  attended 
Eve  renews  her  calm  career : 
For  the  day  that  now  is  ended, 
Is  the  longest  of  the  year. 

Dora  \  sport,  as  now  thou  sportest, 
On  this  platform,  light  and  free ; 
Take  thv  bliss,  while  longest,  shortest, 
Are  indifferent  to  thee ! ' 

Who  would  check  the  happy  feeling 
That  inspires  the  linnet's  song  ? 
Who  would  stop  the  swallow,  wheeling 
On  her  pinions  swift  and  strong? 

Vet  at  this  impressive  season. 
Words  which  tenderness  can  sp6ak 
From  the  truths  of  homely  reason 
Might  exalt  the  loveliest  cheek  \ 
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And,  while  shades  to  shades  succeeding 
Steal  the  landscape  from  the  sight, 
1  would  urge  this  moral  pleading, 
Last  forerunner  ol  **  Good-night  1 " 

ScMMXR  ebbs  ;--«ach  day  that  foHoivi 
Is  a  reflux  from  on  high, 
Tendmg  to  the  darksmue  hollows 
Where  the  frosts  of  winter  lic^ 

He  who  governs  the  creatioD« 
In  his  providence,  assign^ 
Sucii  a  gradual  decimation 
To  the  life  of  human  kin^. 

Vet  we  mark  it  not ;— fruits  redden,   . 
Fresh  flowers  l>low,  as  flowers  have  blown, 
And  the  heart  is  loth  to  deaden 
Hopes  that  she  so  long  hath  known. 

Be  thoa  wiser,  youthful  Maiden  1 
And  when  thy  decline  shall  come. 
Let  not  flowers,  or  boughs  fruit-laden 
Hide  the  knowledge  of  thy  doom. 

Nov,  even  now,  ere  wrapped  in  slumber, 
Fix  thine  eyes  upon  the  sea 
That  absorbs  time,  space  and  number ; 
Look  thou  to  Eternity  1 

Follow  thou  the  flowing  river 
On  whose  breast  are  thither  borne 
All  deceived,  and  each  deceiver. 
Tlirough  the  gates  of  night  and  mom ; 

Through  the  year's  successive  portals ; 
Through  the  bounds  which  many  a  star 
Marks,  not  mindless  of  frail  mortals,  . 
When  his  light  returns  from  far. 

Thus  when  thou  with  Time  hast  traYeHed 
Toward  the  mighty  gulf  of  tlungs, 
And  the  mazy  stream  unravelled 
With  thy  best  imaginings ; 

Think,  if  thou  on  beauty  leanest^ 
Think  how  pitiful  that  stay, 
Did  not  virtue  give  the  meanest 
Charms  superior  to  decay. 

Duty,  like  a  strict  preceptor, 
Sometimes  frowns,  or  seems  to  froWQ  . 
Choose  her  thistle  for  thy  sceptre 
V/hile  youth's  roses  are  thy  crown. 

Grasp  \tf-Ai  thou  shrink  and  tremUei 
Fairest  damsel  of  the  i^reen, 
Thou  wilt  lack  the  only  symbol 
That  proclaims  a  genuine  queen  t 


And  ensures  those  palms  of  honor 
Which  selected  spirits  wear, 
Bendmr  low  before  the  Donor, 
Lord  of  heaven's  unchanging  yeirl 
X817. 


xviit. 
THE  NORMAN  BOY. 

High  on  a  broad  unfertile  tract  of  forest* 

skirted  Down, 
Nor  kept  by  Nature  for  herself,  nor  made 

by  man  his  own, 
Prom  home  and  company  remote  and  every 

playful  k)y. 
Served,  tending  a  few  sheep  and  goats,  a 

ragged  Normao  Boy. 

Him  never  saw  I,  nor  the  spot :  but  front 

an  English  Dame, 
Stranger  to  me,  %pd  yet  my  friend,  a  simple 

notice  came. 
With  suit  that  I  would  speak  in  verse  of 

thatjsequestered  child 
Whom,  one  bleak   winter's  day,  she  met 

upon  the  dreary  Wild. 

His  flock,  amone  the  woodland's  edge  with 
relics,  sprinkled  o'er 

Of  last  night's  snow,  beneath  a  sky  threaten- 
ing the  fall  of  more. 

Where  tufts  of  herbage  tempted  each,  were 
busy  at  their  feed. 

And  the  poor  Boy  was  busier  still,  with 
work  of  anxious  heed. 

There  was  he,  where  of  branches  rent  and 

withered  and  decayed, 
For  covert  from  the  keen  north  wind,  his 

hands  a  hut  had  made 
A  tiny  tenement,  forsootlx  and  frail,  as  needs 

must  be 
A  thine  of  such  materials  framed,  by  a 

builder  such  as  he. 

Th&  hut  stood  flnished  by  his  pains,  nor 
seemingly  lacked  aught 

That  skill  or  means  of  his  could  add,  but  the 
architect  had  wrought 

Some  limber  twigs  into  a  Cross,  well-shaped' 
with  fingers  nice, 

To  be  engrafted  on  the  top  of  his  small  edi- 
fice. 

That  Cross  he  now  was  fastening  there^  as 

the  surest  power  and  best 
For  supplying  all  deficieadesi  all  wants  of 

the  rude  nest 
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In  which,  Iroon  bitfning  beat^  <v  ^iqpefit 

driving  far  aod  wide» 
The  innocent  Bo^r,  fIs(»sWtei;)e«^,hi9^^  lonely 

head«iQUSt  hide. 

That  Cross  belike  he  also  raised  as  a  stihd- 

ard  for  the  true 
And  faithful  service  of  hjis  heart  in  the  wr-^t 

that  might  ensue 
Of  hardsHfp  suid' di&irossftil  fear,  amid  the 

hpv:^elesswas^  .  .. 

Where  he,  in  nis  poor  self  30  V^a^  by  Prov- 

^dcuce  w^  placed. 

Here,  Lady  I  might  I  '^ease ;  but-  nay;, 

let  us  before  we  part 
With  this  dear  holy  shepherd-hoy  breathe  ^ 

prayer  of  earnest  heart. 
That  unto  him,  wherever  shall  lie  bis  -life's 

appointed  way, 
Tfve  Cross,  fixed  m  his  soul,  tnay  prove  ao 

ail-sufficing  stay. 


XIX. 

THE  POET'S  DREAM. 

SEQUEL  TO  THii  NpRMAN  ^Y.. 

fust  as  those  final  words  were  penned,  tbf 

^      sun  broke  out  in  power, 

And  gladdened  ^11  things  ;  but,  as  chanced, 

within  that  very  hour, 
Air  blackened,  thunder  growled,  fire  ftashei^ 

from  clouds  that  hid  the  sky, 
And  fpr  the  Subiect  of  my  Verse,  I  heaved 

a  pensive  sign. 

^or  could  my  heart  by  second  thoughts  from 

heaviness  be  cleared. 
For  bodied  forth  before  my  eyes  the  cros^ 

crowned  hut  appeared ; 
And,  while  around  it  storm  as  fierce  seeipe^ 

troubling  earth  iand  ah-, 
I  sayr,  within,  the    Norman   Boy  kneeling 

alone  in  prayer 

The  Child,  as  if  the  thupder's  voice  spalt^i 
with  articulate  call," 

Bowed  meekly  in  submissive  fear, before  th* 
Lord  of  AH;  ^ 

His  lips,  were  mpving  ;  and  his  eyes,  up- 
raised to  sue  for  grace, 

With  soft  illumination  cheered  the  dlimi^ss 
of  that  place. 

How  beautiful  is  holiness  I— what  woQ(^er  iif 

the  sight. 
Almost  as  vivid  as  a  dream,,  produced  a 
^  dream  at  night  ?    ' 


It  cam9  wHb  sleep  and  showed  the  Boy,iiD 

cherubi  oot  transfoniied. 
But  the  poor  mgged  Tlung  whoaewkys  my 

human  heart  had  wavmodL 

Me  kad  tbc  dicam  eqiiipped  vnlli  wkigB,  so 

I  took  him  in  myanasi 
And  lifted,  irom  the  gvassy  floor^stiBing  his 

faint  alarais. 
And  bore  him  high  through  gelding  air  my 

debt  of  love  to  pay, 
By  giving  him,  for  Doth  eor  sakes,  an  houf 

of  holiday. 

I  whispered.  "  Yet  a  little  while,  dear  ChDd  I 
thouartmyowfi;. 

To  ahow  thee  some  deKghtful  thing,  hi  coun- 
try or  in  town. 

What  slkall  it  bep:  a  miilhM  throng  2  or 
that  holy  place  and  calm 

St.  Denis,,  tilled  with  royal  leoiftx,  or  the 
Church  of  Notre  Damo? 

"  St.  OueA's  9okien.  Shcina?     Or  choose 

what  else  would  please  thee  most 
Of  ^ny  wonder,  Normandy,  or  all   proud 

France,  can  boast! '• 
"  My"  Mother,"  said  the  Boy,  "was  bom 

near  to  a  blessed  Tree, 
The  Chapel  Oak  of  Allonville ;  good  Ai^e^ 

show  it  met" 

On  wings,  from  bfoad  and  steadfast  poise 

let  loose  by  this  reply, 
For  AUonville,  o'er  down  and  d^e,  away 

then  did  we  fly } 
O'er  town  and  tower  we  flew,  ai?d  fields  io 

May's  fresh  verdure  drrot  \ 
The  wings  they  did  not  flag :  the  Child, 

tbpuglv  grave,  was.  not  deprest.    , 

But  who  sljiall  show,  to  waking  ^ense,  the 

gleam  of  light  that  oroke 
Forth  from  his  eyes,  when  first  the  Boy 

looked  down  oa  that  huge  oak, 
For  length  of  daj^s  «3  much  ^vered,  so 

famous  where  it  stands 
For  twofold  hallowinj;— Natufe'a  care,  and 

work  of  human  hands  ? 

Strone  as  an  Migle  With  niy  charge  I  glided 

rmind  ana  round 
The  wide-spr  jad  boughs,  for  view  of  door, 

window,  and  stair  that  wound 
Gracefully  i^p  t\ie  gnarled  trunk ;  nor  l«fl 

we  unsurveyed 
The  pointed  stee^^le  peering  forth  fvom  the 
.  centre  ci  the  sh^ 
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I  lighted  ^  opteed   with   tofi  .tdiidi  Ihe 

chap^Ps  iron  door, 
Past  softly,  teachng  in  tiie  Boy ;  and,  while 

from  xoof  to  ikxr« 
From  floor  to  roof  all  round  his  eyes  the 

Child  with  wonder  cast. 
Pleasure  on  pleasnre  crowcted  in,  cadi  Wve- 

litt  than  the  last. 

For,  deftly  framed  within  the  trunk,  the 

sartttuary  showed,    • 
By  lisjht  of  lamp  and  precious  atones,  that 

glimmered  here,  there  glowed, 
Shrine,  Altar,  Image,  Offerings  hung  in  Itgn 

of  gratitude ; 
Light  that  lAspired  accordant  thoiighti ;  eind 

speech  I  thus  renewed  : 

■*  Hither  ^  Afflicted  coWife,  as  t5lt>tt  hkst 

heard  tl>y  Mother  say. 
And,  kneeling,  supplication  make  to  our 

Lady  tie  la  Faix  ; 
What  mournful  sighs  have  hek-6  been  heard, 

and,  wtith  the  voice  was  stopt 
By  «4»4den  pai^,  what  bitter  teaiB  have  vn 

this  pavement  drc^  1  \ 

**Foor  Shepherd,  of  the  naked  Powh^  a 

favored  lot  is  thine, 
Far  happier  lot,  dear  Bt>y,  tliftn  brifiss  itill 

many  le  ^hts  shrine ; 
FrpAa  bddy  ipains  and  pains  of  soal  thoi 

needest  no  release, 
Thy  hours  as  they  flow  on  are  spent,  if  no 

m  jof ,  in  peace. 

"  Then  offer  up  (hy  heart  to  God  in  th*ftk 

fulness  and  ^aise. 
Give  to  Him  prayers,  and  many  thoughts, 

in  thy  iftbst  busy  days  ; 
And  m  His  sight  the  fragile  Cross,  on  thy 

smhll  hut.  Will  be 
Holy  as  that  Which  long  hath  crowned  the 

Chap«n  f3<  tihit)  Tree ; 

"Holy  as  that  far  seen  which  crowns  fiie 

sui;^&Mi«>u^  Church  ,o£^  Home 
Where  thousands  nteet    to    woiship  X^od 

under  a  mighty  Dome ; 
He  sees  the  bending  multitude,  he  hears  the 

choral  rites. 
Yet  not  the  less,  in  children's  hymns  and 

lonely  prayer,  delights. 

"God  for  his  service  needeth  not  proud 

work  of  human  skill ; 
They  please  him  best  who  labor  most  to  do 

io  peace  his  will; 


So  let  us  stiimttfiVe,M^d  tb  iciiyr!t|]firitsiiAll 

IM  given 
Such  wings  as,  when  our  Saviour  calls,  shall 

bear  us  up  to  heaven;'' 

The  Boy  no  answer  made  by  Wdids,  bvt,  so 

earnest  was  his  look. 
Sleep  fled,  and  with  it  nkd  the  drttm—re- 

corded  is  this  Januk, 
Lest  all  that  passed  should  melt  away  in 

silence  from  my  mrnd, 
As  visions  still  more  bright  have  done,  and 

left  no  trace  bdund. 

But  oh  1  .that  Country-man  oT  thine,  whose 

eye,  loved  Child,  can  see 
A  pledgd  of  endless  bliss  in  acts  of  early 

piety, 
in  verse,  which  to  thy  ear  might  come, 

would  treat  this  simpl   theme. 
Nor  leave  untold  our  happy  flight  in  that 

adventiirous  dieam. 

Al^s  the  dream,  to  thee,  poor  Boy !  to  thee 

from  tHioin  it  flowed, 
Was  nothing,  scarcely  can  be  aught,  yet 

'twas  bounteously  bestowed. 
If  I  may  dare  to  cherish  hope  that  gentle 

eyes  will  read 
Not  loth,  and  listening  Little-ones,  heaft- 

touched,  their  fancies  feed. 


ttlE  WESTMORELAND  GIRL. 

TO  MY  GRANDCeiLDRSN. 
PART  I. 

Seek  who  will  delight  infable^ 
I  shail  teU  you  truth.    A  Lamb 
Leapt  from  this  steep  baftk  tti  fo!to# 
'Cross  the  brook  its  thoughtless  dam. 

Far  and  wide  on  hill  and  valley 
Rain  had  fatten,  unceasing  rain, 
A-hd  iftite  Mfeatin^:  mather's  Vourtg-oAcJ 
Struggled  with  the  flood  in  vain: 

But,  as  chanced,  a  Cottage-maiden 
(Ten  years  scarcely  had  she  told) 
Seeing,  plunged  into  the  torrent. 
Clasped  the  Lamb  and  kept  her  hold. 

Whirled  adown  the  rocky  channel. 
Sinking,  rising,  on  they  go. 
Peace  and  rest,  as  seems,  before  them 
Only  in  the  lake  below. 
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Oh  1  it  was  a  frightful  current, 
Whose  fierce  wrath  the  Girl  had  braved ; 
Clap  your  hands  with  joy,  my  Hearers, 
Shout  in  triumph,  both  are  saved ; 

Saved  by  courage  that  with  danger 
Grew,  by  strength  the  gift  of  love, 
And  belike  a  ?udb:dian  angel 
Came  with  succor  from  above. 


Now,  to  a  maturer  Audience, 
Let  me  speak  of  this  brave  Child 
Left  among  her  native  mountains 
With  wild  Nature  to  run  wild. 

So,  unwatched  by^  lave  maternal. 
Mother's  care  no  more  her  guide. 
Fared  i*rfe  little  bright-eyed  Orplian 
Even  while  at  her  father's  side. 

Sparc  your  blame, — remembrance  makes 

him 
Loth  to  rule  by  strict  command ; 
Still  upon  his  cheek  are  living 
Touches  of  her  infant  hand. 

Dear  caresses  given  in  piiy, 
Sympathy  that  soothed  his  grief. 
As  the  dying  mother  witnessed 
To  her  thankful  mind's  relief. 

Time  passed  on  ;  the  Child  was  happy, 
Like  a  spirit  df  air  she  moved, 
Wayward,  yet  by  all  who  knew  her 
For  her  tender  heart  beldved. 

Scarcely  less  than  sacred  passions. 
Bred  in  housei  in  grove,  and  field. 
Link  her  with  the  inferior  creatures. 
Urge  her  powers  their  rights  to  shiekL 

Anglers,  bent  on  reckless  pastime. 
Learn  hov/  she  can  feel  alike 
Both  for  tiny  harmless  minnow 
And  the  fierce  and  »barp-tootlied  pike. 


Merdful  protcctre 

Into  anger  or  disdain ; 

Many  a  captive  hath  she  rescued. 

Others  saved  from  lingering  pain. 

Listen  yet  awhile ; — with  patience 
Hear  the  homely  truths  I  tell, 
She  in  Grasmere's  old  church-steeple 
Tolled  this  day  the  passing-bell. 


Yes,  the  wild  Girl  of  the  i 
To  their  echoes  ganw  uie  sound, 
Notice  punctual  as  the  mmute. 
Warning  solemn  and  profouno. 

She,  fulfilling  her  sire's  office, 
Rang  alone  the  far-heard  knell. 
Tribute,  by  her  hand,  in  sorrow, 
Paid  to  One  who  loved  her  weU. 

When  his  spirit  was  departed 
On  that  service  she  went  forth ; 
.  Nor  will  fail  the  like  to  render 
When  his  corse  is  laid  in  earth. 

What  then  wants  the  Child  to  temper^ 
In  her  breast,  unruly  fire, 
To  control  the  froward  impulse 
And  restrain  the  vague  desire  ? 

Easily  a  pious  training 
And  a  steadfast  outward  power 
Would  supplant  the  weeds  and  cherish. 
In  their  stead,  each  opening  flower. 

Tlius  the  fearless  Lamb-deliv*rer 
Woman-^rown,  meek-hearted,  sage, 
May  become  a  bh;st  example 
For  her  sex,  of  every  age. 

Watchful  as  a  wheeling  eagle. 
Constant  as  a  soaring  lark. 
Should  the  country  need  a  heroine, 
She  might  prove  our  Maid  of  Arc. 

Leave  that  thought ;  and  here  be  uttered 
Prayer  that  Grace  divine  may  raise 
Her  humane  courageous  spnit 
Up  to  heaven,  thro*  peacettii  iii|Bi 
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THT?  BROTHERS. 

These    Tourists,  heaven    preserve   us! 
needs  mnst  live 
A  profitable  life :  some  glance  along. 
Rapid  and  gay,  as  if  the  earth  vrerea^r, 
And  they  were  butterflies  to  wheel  aoout 
Long  as  the  sninmer  lasted :  some,  as  wise. 
Perched  on  the  forehead  of  a  jutting  crag, 
Pencil  in  hand  and  book  upon  the  knee, 
Will  look  and  scribble,  scribble  on  and  look, 
Until  a  man  might  travel  twelve  stout  miles, . 
Or  reap  an  acre  of  his  neighbor's  com. 
But,  for  dtat  moping  Son  ol  Idleness, 
Why  can  he  tarry  yonder  ' — In  our  church- 
yard 
Is  neither  epitaph  nor  monument. 
Tombstone  nor  name~-only  tlie   turf  we 

tread 
And  a  few  natural  graves." 

To  Jane,  his  wife, 
Thus  spake  the  homely  Priest  of  Ennerdale. 
It  was  a  July  evening ;  and  he  sate 
Upon  the  long  stone-seat  beneath  the  eaves 
of  his  old  cottage, — as  it  ch^^nced,  that  day, 
Employed   in    winters   work.    Upon  the 

stone 
His  wife   sate  near   him,  teasing  matted 

wool, 
While,  from  the  twin   cards  toothed  with 

glittering  wire, 
He  fed  the  spindle  of  his  yoimgest  child. 
Who,  in  the  open  air,  with  due  accord 
Of  busy  hands  and  back-and-forward  steps. 
Her  large  round  wheel  was  turning.     To- 
wards the  field 
In  which  the  Parish  Chapel  stood  alone, 
nirt  round  with  a  bare  ring  of  mossy  wall, 
While  half  an  hour  went  by,  the  Priest  had 

sent 
Many  a  Ions;  look  of  wonder :  dnd  at  last. 
Risen  from  his  seat,  beside  the  snow-white 

ridge 
Of  carded  wool  wliich  the   old  man  had 

piled 


He  laid  his  implements  with  gentle  care, 
Each  in  the  other  locked ;  and,  down  the 

path 
That  from  his  cottage  to  the  church-yard 

led, 
He  took  his  way,  impatient  to  accost 
The  Stranger,  whom  he  saw  still  lingering 

there^ 

Twas  one  well  known  to  him  in  former. 

days, 
A  Shepherd-lad;   who  ere    his   sixteenth 

year 
Had  left  that  calling,  tempted  to  intrust 
His  expectations  to  the  fickle  winds 
And  perilous  waters  ;  with  the  mariners 
A  fellow-mariner ; — and  so  had  fared 
Through  twenty  seasons ;  but  he  had  been 

reared  ^ 

Among  the  mountains,  and  he  in  his  heart 
Was  half  a  shepherd  on  the  stormy  seas. 
Oft  in  the  piping  shrouds  had  Leonard 

heard 
The  tones  of  waterfalls,  and  inland  sounds 
Of  caves  and  trees : — and,  when  the  regular 

wind    ^ 
Between  the  tropics  filled  the  steady  sail. 
And  blew  with  the  same  breath    through 

days  and  weeks, 
Lengthemng  invisibly  its  weary  Jin 
Along    the   cloudless  Main,   he,  in  those 

hours 
Of  tiresome  indolence,  would  often  hang 
Over  the  vessel's  side,  and  gaze  and  gaze; 
And,  while  the  broad  blue  wave  and  spark* 

ling  foam 
Flashed  round  him  images  and  hues  that 

wrought 
In  union  with  the  employment  of  his  heart, 
He,  thus  by  .feverish  passionovercome,    , 
Even  with  the  organs  of  his  bodily  eye, 
Below  him^  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
Saw  mountains;  saw  the  forms  of  sheep, 

that  grazed 
On  verdant  hills-rwith   dwellings  among 


And  shepherds  clad  in  the  same  country 

gray 
Which  he  himself  had  worn. 
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And  now,  at  last, 
From    perils    manifold,  with  some  small 

w-&h 
Acquired  by  traffic  ^mid  Che  Indian  Isles, 
To  his  paternal  home  he  is  returned. 
With  a  determined  purpose  to  resume 
The  life  he  had  lived  there]  both  for  the 

sake 
Of  many  datline  pleasures,  and  the  love 
Which  to  an.  only  brother  he  has  bornt 
In  an  his  hardships,  since  that  happy  tifflfe 
When,  whether  it  blew  foul  or  fair,  they  two 
Were  brother-shepherds    on    their  native 

hilTs. 
—They  were  the  last  of  all  their  tict :  and 

now  J.  ■i^       . 

When  Leonard  had  approsiched  his  home, 

.  his  heart 
Failed  in  him ;  and,  not  t^titurhig  to  fcn*- 

fiuire, 
Tidings  of  one  so  long  and  dearly  loved, 
He  to  the  solitary  church-yard  turned  ; 
That,  as  he  knew  in  what  particular  spot 
His  family  were  laid,  he  thence  might  learH 
IT  still  "his  Brother  lived,  or  to  the  file 
Another  grave  was  added. — He  had  fouhd 
Another  grave, — hear  which  a  full  half-hour 
He  had  remained ;  but,  as  he  gazed,  there 

grew 
Such  a  confusion  in  his  memory^ 
That  he  began  to  doubt ;   and  even  to  hope 
That  he  had  seen  this  heap  of  turf  before, — 
That  it  was  not  another  grave ;  §ut  one 
He  had  forgotten.     He  had  lost  his  path. 
As  up  the  vale,  that  afternoon,  he  walked 
Through  fields  which  once  had  been  well 

known  to  him : 
And  oh  what  joy  this  recollection  now 
Sent  to  his  heart !  he  lift^  up  his  eyes, 
And,  looking  round,  imagined  that  lie  saw 
Strange  alteration  wrought  on  every  side 
Among  the  woods  and  fields,  and  that  the 

rocks 
Ancl   everlasting    hills    theftisel'cs    were 

changed. 

By  this  the  Priest,  who  db^;frn  tKe  field  had 

oome, 
Unseen  hy  LeonaM.at  the  church  yard  gate 
Stojiped  short,— ana  thence,  at  leisure,  limb 

by  limb  _ 

Perused  Mm  with  a  gay  cothplacency. 
Ay,  thought  the  Vicar,  smiling  to  himself, 
^TH  on*  of  those  who  needs  must  leave  the 

path 
Of  the  world's  brtkmis*  to  go  Wild  alon6 : 
His  arms  have  a  perpetual  holiday ; 


The  happy  man  will  creep  about  the  fields 
Following  his  fancies  by  the  hour,  to  bring 
Tdarl  floWli  hl4  cl)ieek, (br^olita^'ilfJles 
Into  his  face,  until  the  setting  sun 
Write  fool  upon  his  forehead. — Planted  thus 
Beneath  a  shed  that  over-arched  the  gate 
Of  this  rudexhurch-yard,  till  the  stars  ap- 
peared 
The  good  Man  might  have  communed  with 

himself, 
But  that  the  Stranger,  who  had  left  the 

graw», 
Approached;  he  recognised  tihe  Priest  at 

oncBj 
And,  afW  greetings  mterchan^^ed,  iuid  given 
By  Leonard  to  the  Vicor  as  t:>mw 
Unknown  to  hira,  this  (dtalogne  -ensned. 
>    liccnard.  You  li\'«,  Sir;  in  these  datesiA- 

Qttiet  Kfe : 
Your  yeacs.make  i«p  tmt  peaceful  famHy ; 
And  who  wouM  gneve  and  frfet}  if>  weldmie 

come 
And  welcomfe  gbnei  they  are  so  fike  each 

other, 
They  cannot  be  remembered?     Sfcaree  a 

funeral* 
Com^  to  tWs  chiti>Gh-yaid  oKe  ia  eighteen. 

months ; 
And  yet,  some  changes  Imnt.iake  pltee'-. 

among  you : 
And  youf  who  dwell  here,  even  among  these 

rocks, 
Can  trace  the  fin^^er  of  mortality^ 
And  sec,  tlia^  witti  cur  threescore  years  and 

ten 

We  are  not  all  that  perish. ;!  remember, 

(For  many  years  ago  I  passed  tfiis  road) 
There  was  a  foot-way  all  along  the  fields 
:  jy  the  brook-sVde— His  gone — and  that  dark 

clefti     ... 
o  rne  it  does  not  seem  to  wear  the  face  ' 
"Mch  then  it  had !      ^ 
Friesl.  Nay,  Sir,  for  aoght  1  know^ 

That  chasm  i  much  the  same — 
l^bnard.  But,  surely,  yonder — 

Priest.  Ay,  there,  indeed,  your  theoiary 

is  a  friend    -  .  . 

That  doe&  not  play  yoy  false!.— On  that  tdl 

pike 
(It  is  the  loneliest  place  of  all  these  bills) 
There  were  two.  springs  which  bubbled  sids 

by  side,  , 

As  if  they  had  been  made  that  fnev  rhight  b^ 
Companions  for  each  other  :.'the  huge  en 
Was  rent  ^Ith  hghtiiihg— <>ne  hatii  <Usi 

peared ; 
The  other,  left  behind,  is  flowing  stilL 
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For  oocMents  afid  chani^es  snch  is  these 
We  want  not  store  of  them  ^-^•a  water-spout 
Will  bring  down  half  a  ihountain  ;  what  a 

feast 
For  folks  that  wander  up  and  down  like  you, 
Ttosee  an  acre's  breadth  of  that  wide  cliff 
One  roaring  cataract  I  a  sharp  May*storra 
WiH  come  with  loads  of  laniiary  snow, 
And  in  one  night  scna  twenty  score  of 

sheep 
To  feed  the  rayens ;  or  a  shepherd  dies 
By  some  untoward  death  among  the  rocks : 
Th^  Ice  Ueaks  q|>  and  sweeps   away   a 

bridge ; 
A  wood  is  filled  :M«fid  t&en  for  oar  owA 

homes  1 
A   child   is   barn   or  chnstencd^  a   Add 

ploughed, 
A  daughter  sent  to  senriccv  fi  web  spnn^ 
*rhe  old  house<lock  is  decked  with  a  new 

face; 
And  hence,  so  far  from  wanting  facta  of 

dates 
To  chronich  the  time,  We  all  have  here 
A  pair  of  diaries,— one  serving  Sir, 
For  the  whole  dale,  and  one  for  each  fire- 
side— 
Vours  was  %.  stranger's  judgment :  for  his- 
torians, 
Commei^d  me  to  these  Valleys  1 

Lt^nard.  Vet  your  Church-yaitl 

Seems,  if  such  freedom  may  be  used  with 

you, 

To  say  that  you  are  heedless  of  the  past : 
Aa  erphaA  could   not   find   his  knothtr*s 

grave: 
H«ire'B  iteither  head  dor  fbot-stone,  plate  6l 

brass,  [state 

Cl^(ws-bMifes  hor  skull,~type  ef  our  earthly 
Not-  emblem  of  out  hopes :  th4  d^ad  man'l 

home 
Is  but  a  fellow  to  that  pasture-field. 
FrUst,    Why,   theire,  Sit-,  is  a  thought 

that's  new  to  me ! 
The  stonecutters,  tis  tnlC)  might  beg  th^ir 

bread 
ti  eirefy  English  ehurch-yird  were  like  oura ; 
Vet  yoUtf  conclusion  wanderi  from  the  truth ; 
We  nave  no  need  of  names  and  i^pitaphs ; 
We  talk  about  the  dead  by  our  fire-sides^ 
And  theh,  for  out  immortal  plrt  1  mrWatit 
No  symbols,  Sir,  to  tell  us  that  plain  tale : 
Thtt  thought  of  dekih  sits  easy  on  the  maA 
Who  has  been  bom  atkd  dias  amoag  the 

mountains. 
Lionmtd,  Your  DflkleamtB)  then,  da  ift 

each  other'a  thoughts 


Possess  a  kind  of  secohd  Kffe  s  bo  ddttUt 
You,  Sir,  could  help  me  to  the  history 
Of  half  these  graves  ? 

Priest,  For  eight-«core  winters  paat^ 

With  what  I've  witnessed,  and  with  what 

I'te  heard) 
Perhaps  l.m^ht  i  and,  on  a winter*evening| 
If  you  were  seated  at  my  chimney's  nook. 
By  tumih^  olet  these  hillocks  one  by  on** 
We  two  couU  travel.  Sir,  through  a  strangi 

round ; 
Yet  all  in  the  broad  highway  of  the  world. 
Now  thore's  a  grave^-your  foot  is  half  updA 

it,— 
It  hmks  jttSt  like  the  rest  i  and  yel  that  mall 
Died  broken-hearted^ 

Lidliard,  'Tis  a  comnKMi  c4se. 

We'll  take  another  t  who  is  he  that  lies 
Beneath  yon  ridge,  the  last  of  those  three 

graves? 
It  tt>uches  on  that  piece  of  native  rock 
Left  in  the  church-yard  wall. 

Priesh  That's  WsUter  ^Vrbanl. 

He  had  as  white  a  head  and  fresh  a  Chfeek 
As  ever  W*re  produced  by  youth  and  age 
Engendering  tn  the  bleed  of  hale  fourscortf^ 
Through  five  long  generations  had  the  heart 
Of    Walter's  forefathers    overflowed    the 

bounds 
Of  their  ihheritance,  that  single  cottager* 
You  see  it  yonder  1  and  tliose  few  greeft 

fields.  [to  soil, 

They  toiled  and  wrought,  and  still,  from  sift 
Each  struggled,  and  each  yielded  as  before 
A  litU^^yet  a  little*«-and  old  Walter, 
They  left  to  him  the  family  heart,  and  land 
With  other  burthens  than  the  crop  it  bdrei 
Year  after  year  the  old  mail  still  kept  Up 
A  cheerful  mind,->^and  buffeted  with  bond^ 
Interest,  and  mortgages;  at  last  he  sank, 
And  went  iilto  his  grave  before  his  time- 
Poor  Walter  1    whether  it  was   care   that 

stirred  him 
God  only  knows,  but  to  the  very  last 
He  had  difc  lightest  foot  in  Bnnerdale : 
His  pace  was  never  that  of  an  old  man : 
1  almost  see  him  tripping  dowh  the  path    • 
With  his  two  grandsons  after  him  i — but 

yo««  . 

Unless  our  Landlord  be  your  host  to^dght. 
Have  fai'  to  travel^— «hd  on  these  roUgh 

paths 
Even  in  the  ]oi^^t  day  of  midsummer—* 
Leonard.  But  those  two  Orphans  I 
Priest,       Orphans  1-^Such  they  wcre^ 
Yet  not  while  Walter  lived:— for»  though 
their  parents- 
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Lay  buried  side  fagr  side  as  now  tiiey  lie. 
The  old  man  was  a  father  to  the  boys, 
Two  fathers  in  one  father :  and  if  tears, 
Shed  when  he  talked  of  them  where  tiiey 

were  not, 
And  hauntings  from  the  infirmity  of  love, 
Ar«  aught  of  what  makes  up  a  mother's 

heart, 
This  old  Man,  in  the  day  of  his  old  age. 
Was  half  a  mother  to  tliiem. — If  'you  weep. 

To  hear  a  stranoer  talking  about  strangers, 
Heaven  bless  you  when  you  are  among  ycwr 

kindred ! 
Ay— yoii  may  turn  that  way— 4t  is  a  grave 
Which  will  bear  looking  at. 

Leonard,  These  boys — I  hope 

They  loved  this  good  old  Man  ?— 

Priesi,  They  did— and  truly : 

But  that  was  what  we  almost  overlooked. 
They  were  such  darlings  of  each   other. 

Yes, 
Though  from  the  cradle  they  had  lived  with 

Walter, 
The  only  kinsman  near  them,  and  though  he 
Inclined  to  both  by  reason  of  his  age 
With  a  more  fond,  familiar  tenderness ; 
They,  notwithstanding,  had  much  love  to 

spare, 
And  It  all  went  into  each  other's  hearts. 
Leonard,  the  elder  by  just  eighteen  months. 
Was  tww  years  taller :  'twas  a  joy  to  see, 
To  hear,  to  meet  them ! — From  their  house 

the  school  t 

Is  distant  three  short  miles,  and  in  the  time 
Of  stcMrm  and  thaw,  when  every  watercourse 
And  unfaridged  stream,  such  as  you  may 

have  noticed 
Crossing  our  roads  at  every  hundred  steps. 
Was  swoln  into  a  noisy  rivulet. 
Would  Leonard  then,  when  elder  boys  re- 
mained 
At  home,  go  staggering  through  the  slippery 

fords. 
Bearing  his  brother  on  his  back.  I  have  seen 

him, 
On  windy  days,  in   one   of   those   stray 

brooks, 
Ay,  more  than  once  I  have  seen  him,  mid- 
leg  deep. 
Their  two  books  lying  both  on  a  dry  stone, 
Upon  the  hither  side .  and  once  I  said. 
As  1  remember,  looking  round  these  rocks 
And  hills  on  which  we  all  of  us  were  kx>m. 
That  God  who  made  th«  great  book  of  the 

world 
Would  bless  such  piety — ; 


Lntuard.  It  may  be  then— 

Priest.  Never  did  worthier  lads  break 

English  bread ; 
The  very  brightest  Sunday  Autumn  saw, 
With  all  its  mealy  dusters  of  ripe  nuts. 
Could  never  keep  those  boys  away  from 

church. 
Or  tempt  them  to  an  hour  of  sabbath  breach. 
Leonard  and  James!  1  warrant,  every  comer 
Among  these  rocks,  and  every  hollow  place 
That  venturous  foot  could  reach,  to  one  or 

both 
Was  known  as  well  as  to  the  flowers  that 

grow  there. 
Like  roe-bucks  they  went  bounding  o'er  the 

hills; 
They  played  like  two  young  ravens  on  the 

crags :  [well 

Then  troy  could  write,  ay,  and  speak  too,  as 
As  many  of  their  bettersp-andfor  Leonard! 
The  very  night  before  he  went  away. 
In  my  own  house  I  put  into  his  hand 
A  bible,  and  I'd  wager  house  and  field 
That,  if  he  be  alive,  he  has  it  yet. 
Leonard,  It  seems,  these  Brothers  have 

not  lived  to  be 
A  comfort  to  each  other — 

Priest.  That  they  might 

Live  to  such  end  is  what  both  old  and  young 
In  this  our  valley  all  of  us  have  wished, 
And  what,  for  my  part,  I  have  often  prayed : 
But  Leonard — 
Leonard,  Then  James  still  is  left  among 

■you! 
Pnest,  'Tis  of  the  elder  brother  1  am 

speaking : 
They  had  an  uncle ;— he  was  at  that  time 
A  thriving  man,  and  trafficked  on  the  seas : 
And,.but.for  that  same  uncle,  to  this  hour 
Leonard  had  never  handled  rope  or  shroud 
For  the  boy  loved  the  life  which  we  lead 

here; 
And  though  of  unripe  years,  a  stripling 

only, 
His  soul  was  knit  to  this  his  native  soil. 
But,  as  I  said,  old  Walter  was  too  weak 
To  strive  with  such  a  torrent ;  when  he  died. 
The  estate  and  house  were  soU;  and  all 

their  sheep, 
A  pretty  flock,  and  which,  for  aught  I  know, 
Haul  clothed  the  Ewbanks  for  a  thousand 

years:— 
WeU-~all  was  gone,  and  they  were  destitute 
And  Leonard,  chiefly  for  his  Brother's  sake 
Resolved  to  try  his  tortune  on  the  seas. 
Twelve  years  are  past  since  we  had  tidii^gs 

fromhim*     <. 
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If  there  were  one  among  us  who  had  heard 
That  Leonard  Ewbank  was  come   home 

again. 
From  the  Great  Gavel,*  down  by  Leeza's 

banks, 
And  down  the  Enna,  far  as  Egremont, 
The  day  would  be  a  joyous  festival ; 
And  those  two  bells  of  ours,  which  there  you 


Hanging  in  the  open  air — but,  0  good  Sir ! 
This  is  sad  talk — they'll  never  sound  for 

him— 
Living  or  dead. — When  last  we  heard  of 

him. 
He  was  in  slavery  among  the  Moors 
Upon  the  Barbary  coast. — 'Twas    not    a 

little 
That  would  bring  down  his  spirit ;  and  no 

doubt, 
Before  it  ended  in  his  death,  the  Youth 
Was  sadly  crossed. — Poor  Leonard!  when 

we  parted. 
He  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  me, 
If  e'er  he  should  grow  rich,  he  would  re- 
turn. 
To  live  in  peace  upon  his  father's  land, 
And  lay  his  bones  among  us. 

Leonard.  If  that  day 

Should  come,  'twould  needs  be  a  glad  day 

for  him  ; 
He  would  himself,  no  doubt,  be  happy  then 
As  any  that  should  meet  him — 
Priest.  Happy!    Sir— 

Leonard,  You  said  his  kindred  all  were 

in  their  graves. 
And  that  he  had  one  Brother— 

Priest.  That  is  but 

A  fellow-tale  of  sorrow.     From  his  youth 
James,  though  not  sickly,  yet  was  delicate ; 
And  Leonard  being  always  by  his  side 
Had  done  so  many  offices  about  him. 
That,  though  he  was  not  of  a  timid  nature, 
Yet  still  the  spirit  of  a  mountain«boy 
In  him  was  somewhat  check<»d  ;  and,  when 

his  Brother 
Was  gone  to  sea,  and  he  was  left  alone, 
The  little  color  that  he  had  was  soon 
Stolen  from  his, cheek;  he  drooped,  and 

pined,  and  pined — 
Leonard.  But  these  are  all  the  graves  of 

full-grown  men! 

.  •  Tht  Great  Gavel,  so  called,  I  imagine,  from 
lUreaemblance  to  the  gable  end  of  a  house,  is 
one  of  the  highest  of  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains. 

The  Leeia  is  a  river  which  flows  into  the 
Lake  of  Ennerdale.    . 


Priest,  Ay,  Sir.  that  passed  away:  we 

took  him  to  us  ; 
H^was  the  child  of  all  the  dale— he  lived 
Three  months  with  one,  and  six  months 

with  another ; 
And  wanted  neither  food,  nor  clothes,  nor 

love: 
And  many,  many  happy  days  were  his. 
But,  whether  blithe  or  sad,  'tis  my  belief 
His  absent  Brother  still  was  at  his  heart. 
And,  when  he  dwelt  beneath  our  roof,  we 

found 
(A  practice  till  this  time  unknown  to  him) 
That  often,  rising  from  his  bed  at  night, 
He  in  his  sleep  would  walk  about,  and 

sleeping 
He  sought  his  brother  Leonard. — You  are 

moved! 
Forgive  me,  Sir :  before  I  spoke  to  you, 
I  judged  you  most  unkindly.    . 

Leonard,  But  this  Youth, 

How  did  he  die  at  last  ? 

Priest.  One  sweet  May  morning, 

(It  will  be  twelve  years  since  when  Spring 

returns) 
He  had  gone  forth  among  the  new-dropped 

lambs. 
With  two  or  three  companions,  whom  their 

course 
Of  ocaipation  led  from  height  to  height 
Under  a  cloudless  sun — till  he,  at  length, 
Through  weariness,  or,  haply,  to  indulge 
The  humor  of  the  moment,  lagged  behmd. 
You  see  yon  precipice ; — it  wears  the  shape 
Of  a  vast  building  made  of  many  crags ; 
And  in  the  midst  is  one  particular  rock 
That  rises  like  a  column  from  the  vale. 
Whence  by  our  shepherds  it  is  called  Thb 

Pillar. 
Upon  its  'aery  summit  crowned  with  heathy 
The  loiterer,  not  unnoticed  by  his  comrades. 
Lay  stretched  at  ease ;  but,  passing  by  the 

place  [gone. 

On  their  return,  they  found  that  he  was 
No  ill  was  feared;  till  one  of   them  by 

chance 
Entering,  when  evening  was  far  spent,  the' 

house 
Which  at  that  time  was  Jimes's  home,  there 

learned 
That  nobody  had  seen  him  all  that  day : 
The  morning  came,  and  still  he  was  un* 

heard  of : 
The  neighbors  were  alarmed,  and  to  the 

brook 
Some  hastened :  some  ran  to  the  lake :  oe. 

noon 
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They  found  him  at  the  foot  of  that  same 

rock 
Dead,  and  yrith  mangled  limbs.    The  third 

day  after 
I  buried  him,  poor  Youth,  and  there  he  lies ! 
Leonard.  And  that  then  is  his  grave! — 

Before  his  death 
You  nay  that  he  saw  many  happy  years  ? 
PrUst.  Ay,  that  he  did— 
Leonard.  And  all  went  well  with  him  ? — 
Priest.  If  he   had  one,  t|ie  youth  had 

twenty  homes. 
Leonard.  And  you  believe,  then,  that  his 

mind  was  easy  ?— 
Priest.  Yes,  kmg  before  he  died,  he  found 

that  time 
Is  a  true  friend  to  sorrow ;  and  unless 
His  thoughts  were  turned   on  Leonard's 

luckless  fortune, 
He  talked  about  him  with  a  cheerful  love. 
.  Leonatd.  He  could  not  come  to  an  un- 
hallowed end! 
Priest.  Nay,  God  forbid!— You  recollect 

I  mentioned 
A  habit  which  disquietude  and  grief 
Had  brought  upon  him ;  and  we  all  conjec- 
tured 
That,  as  the  day  was  warm,  he  had  lain 

down 
On  the  soft  heath,— and,  waiting  for  his 

•  comrades, 
He  there  had  fallen  asleep;   that  in  his 

sleep 
He  to  the  margin  of  the  precipice 
Had  walked,  and  from  the   summit  had 

fallen  headlong ; 
And  so  no  doubt  he  perished.    When  the 

Youth  [think. 

Fell,  in  his  hand  he  must  have  grasp'd,  wc 
His  shepherd's  staff ;  for  on  that  Pilhr  of 

rock 
It  had  been  caught  midway;  and  there  for 

years 
It  hung  ;«Huid  mouldered  there. 

The  Priest  here  ended- 
The  Stranger  would  have  thanked  him,  but 

he  felt 
A  gushing  from  his  heart,  that  took  away 
The  power  of  speech.    Both  left  the  jpot  in 

ailence ; 
Aad   Leonard,   when   they    reached    the 

church-yard  gate, 
At  the  Friest  lifted  up  the'  latch,  turned 

round, — 
Aftd,  looking  at  Uie  grave,  he  ssdd, «  My 

Brother  1 " 


The  Vicar  did  not  hear  the  words ;  and  now 
He  pointed  towards  his  dweUiag-place,  ea' 

treating 
That  Leonard  would  partake  his  homely 

fare: 
The  other  thanked  him  with  an  earnest 

voice; 
But  added,  that,  the  evening  bring  calm, 
He   would  pursue  his  journey.    So  they 

parted. 

It  was  not  long  ere  Leonard  reached  a 
grove 
That  overhung  the  road :  he  there  stopped 
short, 

And,  sitting  down  beneath  the  trees,  re- 
viewed 
All  that  the  Priest  had  said :  his  early  years 
Were  with  him :— his  long  absence,  cherished 

hopes, 
And  thoughts  which  had  been  his  an  hour 

before. 
All  pressed  on  him  with  such  a  weight  that 

now 
This   vale,  where  he  had  been  so  happy, 

seemed 
A  ii^ace  in  which  he  could  not  bear  to  live ; 
So  he  relinquished  all  his  purposes. 
He  travelled  back  to  Egremont ;  and  thence. 
That  ni^ht,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Priest, 
Reminding  him  of  what  had  passed  between 

than; 
And  adding,  with  a  hope  to  be  forgiven. 
Thai  it  was  from  the  weakness  of  his  heart 
He  had  not  dared  to  tell  him  who  he  was. 
This  done,  he  went  on  shipboard,  and  ia  now 
A  S<famao,  a  gray-headed  MarinQi» 


II. 

ARTEGAL  AND  ELIDURE. 
(see  the  chronicle  of  obofyrbv  of 

MONMOUTH  ANDMILTON*S  HIITORYOF 
ENGLAND.) 

Where  be  the  temples  which,  in  Britain's 

Isle, 
For  his  paternal  Gods,  the  Trojan  laiscd  ? 
Gone  like  a  morning  dream,  or  like  a  pile 
Of  clouds  that  ik  cerulean  ether  blazed  \ 
Ere  Julius  landed  on  her  whitecUffed  shore. 

They  sank,  delivered  o'er 
To  fatal  dissolution ;  and,  1  ween, 
No  vestiffe  then  was  left  that  such  had 

ever  been. 
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Nathless,  a  CHttsh  recon)  (tong  coneesded 
In  old  Armorica,  whose  secret  springs 
No  GQthic  conqueror  ever  drank)  revealed 
The  tnarvelloYis  current  of  for^tten  things ; 
How  Brutus  came,  by  oracles  impelled, 

And  Albion's  giants  quelkd 
A  brood  whom  no  civility  could  melt, 
"  Who  never  tasted  grace,  and  goodness 
ne'er  had  felt." 

By  1iitiv«  CvriiMus  aided,  He  subdiief^ 
And  rooted  out  the  intolerable  kind; 
And  this  too<k>ng*poUuted  land  irabi 
With  goodly  arts  and  usagts  refined ; 
Whence   goldm   harvttti,   citiesy  wariike 


And  pleasure's  sumptuous  bo^ners; 
Whence  all  the  fixed  delights  of  house  and 

Priaidslrips  that  will  not  break,  and  loive 

that  caanoC  roam. 
0,  happy  Britain !  regfon  all  too  fair 
For  sefi-delighting  fancy  to  endure 
That  silence  only  should  inhabit  there, 
Wild  beasts>^  or  uncouth  savages  impure  1 
But,  intermmgled  with  the  generous  seed, 

Grew  many  a  poisonous  weed ; 
Thus  faxes  A  still  with  all  tliat  takes  iU 

birth 
From  human  care,  or  grows  upon  the  breast 

o£  earth. 
Hence,  and  how  soon !   that  war  of  venge- 
ance waged 
By  Guendolcn  against  her  faithless  lord  \ 
Till  she,  m  jealous  fury  unassuased 
Had  shin  his  panmiour  with  ruthless  sword : 
Thea.  into  Severn  hideously  defiled^ 

She  flung  her  blameless  child, 
Sabrina,— vowing  that  the   stream    should 

beotf 
That  name  thren^h.  every  a^  her  haCitd  to 
dedstte. 

So  speaks  the  Chronicle,  and  teTls  of  Lear 
By  his  ungrateful  daughters  turned  adrift. 
Ye  lightnings,  hear  his  voice !~ they  cannot 

hear. 
Nor  cm  the  winds  restore  his  simple  gift 
But  One  there  is,  a  Child  of  nature  meek, 

Who  comes  her  Sire  to  seek. 
And  he,  reoowerinig  sense,  upon  her  breast 
Leans  smiiia^,  and  sinks  into  a  perfect 

rest 
^liere  w»  we  read  of  Spenser^s  fah^  themes. 
And  those  that  Milton  loved  in  youthful 

•»c  sage  enchanter  Merlin's  rabtk  tdiames ; 


Thcfoateof  Arthur  and  his  knightly  pean  ; 
Of  Arthur,— who  to  upper  light  resturad, 

With  that  terrilic  sword 
Wbkh  yet  he  bcandidies  for  future  war, 
Sbnll  Ult  hb  oountry's  fasac  above  the  polar 
star! 

What  wonder,  then,  ii  in  such  ample  field 
Of  old  tradition,  one  particular  flower 
Doth  seemingly  in  vain  its  fragrance  yield 
And  bloom  unnoticed  even  to  this  late  hour  t 
Now,  eentle  Muses,  your  assistance  grant, 

Whue  1  this  flower  transplant 
Into  a  garden  stored  with  Poesy ; 
Where  flowers  and  herbs  unite,  and  haply 

some  weeds  be, 
That,  wanting  not  wild  grace,  are  from  all 
mischief  free  I 

A  KiWB  more  woKhy  of  respect  and  \eH 
Than  wiso  Gorbonian  ruled  not  in  his  day  ; 
And  grateful  Britain  prospered  far  above 
Alt   neighboring    conntrics    through    hik 

righteous  sway  ; 
He  poured  rewards  and  honors  on  the  good; 

The  oppressor  he  withstood ; 
And  while  he  sehned  the  Gods  with  rever- 
ence due 
FicMs  smiled,  and  teoiplei  roie,  and  towni 
and  cities  grew. 

He  died,  whom  Artegal  succeeds — ^his  son ; 
But  how  unworthy  of  that  sire  was  he  1 
A  hopeful  reign,  auspiciously  begun, 
Was  darkened  soon  by  foul  iniquity. 
From  crime  to  crime  he  momtec(,  till  9tt 
length 
The  nobles  leagued  their  strength 
With  a  vexed  people,  and  the  tyrant  chased; 
And,  on  the  vacant  throne,  his  worthier 
brother  placed. 

From  realm  to  realm  the  humble  Exile  went, 
Suppliant  for  aid  his  kingdom  to  regain ; 
In  many  a  court,  and  many  a  warrim^s  tent. 
He  urged  his  penevering  suit  in  vain. 
Him,   in   whose   wretched  heart  ambition 

failed, 
Diie  poverty  assailed ; 
And,  tired  with  slights  his  pride  no  more 

could  brook, 
He  towards  his  native  country  east  a  long* 

ing  look. 

Pair  blew  the  ^shed^for  ivind--thn  vogngn 

sped; 
He  landed ;  and,  by  many  dangers  scared^ 
"  Poorty  provided,  poorly  followM,'^ 
To  Calatmain'f  foRst  be  itpaiDBdi. 


too 
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How  changed  from  him  who,  born  to  highest 

place. 
Had  swayed  the  royal  mace, 
Flattered  and  feared,  despised  yet  deified, 
In  Troynovant,  his  seat  by  silver  Thamcs's 

side  1 

From  that  wild  region  where  the  crownless 

K-ing  ... 

Lay  in  concealment  with  his  scanty  tram, 
Supporting  life  by  water  f»om  the  spring. 
And  such  chance  food  as  outlaws  can  obtain, 
Unto  the  few  whom  he  esteems  his  friends 

A  messenger  he  sends ; 
And  from  their  secret  loyalty  requires 
Shelter  and  daUy  bread,— the  sum  of  his 

desires. 

While  he  the  issue  waits,  at  early  mom 
Wandering  by  stealth  abroad,  he  dianced  to 

hear 
A  startling  outcry  made  by  hound  and  horn, 
From  which  the  tusky  wild  boar  flies  in  fear ; 
And,  scouring  toward  him  o*er  the  grassy 
plain. 
Behold  the  hunter  train ! 
He  bids  his  little  company  advance 
With  seeming  unconcern  and  steady  coun- 
tenance. 

The  royal  Elidure,  who  leads  the  chase, 
Hath  checked  his  foaming  courser :— can  it 

Methinks  that  I  should  recognize  that  face. 
Though  much  disguised  by  long  adversity ! 
He  gazed  rejoicing,  and  again  he  gazed. 

Confounded  and  amazed — 
•*  It  is  the  king,  my  brother ! "  and,  by  sound 
Of  his  own  voice  confirmed,  be  leaps  upon 
the  ground. 

Long,  strict,  and  tender  was  the  embrace  he 

fjave, 
Feebly  returned  by  daunted  Artegal ; 
Whose  natural  affection  doubts  enslave, 
And  apprehensions  dark  and  criminal. 
Loth  to  restrain  the  moving  mterview, 

The  attendant  lords  withdrew ; 
And,  while  they  stood  upon  the  plain  apart, 
Thus  Elidure,  by  words,  relieved  his  strug- 
gling heart. 

^  By  heavenly  Powers  conducted,  we  have 

met ; 
-rO  Brother  1  to  my  knowledge  lost  so  long. 
But  neither  lost  to  love,  nor  to  regret, 
Nor  tp  my  wishes  lost  ;^forgive  the  wrong, 


(Such  it  may  seem)  if  I  thy  crown  have 
borne. 
Thy  royal  mantle  worn :  ^ 

I  was  their  vatural  guardian ;  and  'tis  lust 
That  now  I  should  restore  what  hath  been 
held  in  trust." 

Awhile  the  astonished  Arteeal  stood  mute, 
Then  thus  exclaimed :    "  To  me,  of  titles 

shorn,  . 

And  stripped  of  power !  me,  feeble,  destitute^ 
To  me  a  kingdom !  spare  the  bitter  scorn : 
If  justice  ruled  the  breast  of  foreiga  kings, 

Then,  on  the  wide-spread  wings 
Of  war,  had  I  returned  to  claim  my  right ; 
This  will  1  here  avow,  not  dreading  thy 

despite." 

'  "  I  do  not  blame  thee,"  Elidure  replied; 
»'  But,  if  my  looks  did  with  my  words  agree, 
I  should  at  once  be  trusted,  not  defied. 
And  thou  from  all  disquietude  be  free. 
May  the  unsullied  Goddess  of  the  chase, 

Who  to  this  blessed  place 
At  this  blest  moment  led  me,  if  I  speak 
With  insincere  intent,  on  me  her  vengeance 
wreak! 

Were  this  same  spear,  which  in  my  hand  I 

The  British  sceptre,  here  would  I  to  thee 
The  symbol  yield  \  and  would  undo  this 

clasp, 
If  it  confined  the  robe  of  sovereignty. 
Odious  to  me  the  pomp  of  regal  court, 

And  joyless  sylvan  sport. 
While  thou  art  roving,  wretched  and  fonofD, 
Thy  couch  the  dewy  earth,  thy  roof  the 

forest  thorn  I " 

Then  Artegal  thus  spake :  "  I  only  sought 
Within  this  realm  a  place  of  safe  retreat ; 
Beware  of  rousing  an  ambitious  thought ; 
Beware  of  kindling  hopes,  for  me  unmeet ! 
Thou  art  reputed  wise,  but  in  my  mind 

Art  pitiably  blind : 
Full  soon  this  generous  purpose  thou  may  st 

rue,  ,  .  , 

When  that  which  has  been  done  no  wishes 

can  undo. 
Who,  when  a  crown  is  fixed  upon  his  head, 
Would  balance  claim  with  claim,  and  right 

with  right  ?  .      .     .    u 

But  thou— 1  know  not  how  inspired,  how 

Wouldst  change  the  course  of  things  in  afl 
meo^ssightl 
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And  tilts  for  one  who  cannot  imitatt 

Thy  virtue,  who  may  hate : 
Por,  if,  by  such  strange  sacrifice  restored. 
He  reign,  thou  still  must  be  his  king  and 
sovereign  k>rd; 

Lifted  in  magnanimity  above 
Aught  that  my  feeble  nature  could  perform, 
Or  even  conceive ;  surpassing  me  m  love 
Far  as  in  power  the  eagle  doth  the  worm : 
%  Brodier !  only  should  be  king  m  name, 

And  govern  to  my  slume  ; 
A  shadow  in  a  hated  land,  while  all  - 
Of  glad  or  willing  service  to  thy  share  would 
falL" 

*"  Believe  it  not,"  said  Elidute ;  '<  respect 
Awaits  on  virtuous  life,  and  ever  most 
Attends  on  goodness  with  dominion  decked, 
Which  stands  the  universal  empire's  boast  i 
This  can  thy  own  experience  testify : 

Nor  shall  thy  fo<is  deny 
That,  in  the  gracious  opening  of  thy  ^ign, 
Our  father's  5|>irit  seemed  in  thee  tofareatlie 
again. 

And  what  if  o*er  that  bright  unbosoming 
Clouds  of  disgrace  and  envious  fortune  past  1 
Have  we  not  seen  the  glories  of  the  spring 
By  veil  of  noontide  darkness  overcast  r 
The  frith  that  glittered  like   a  warrior's 
shield. 
The  sky,  the  ray  green  field, 
Are  vanished ;  gladness  ceases  In  the  groves, 
And  trepidation  strikes  the  blackened  moun- 
tain coves. 

But  is  that  gloom  dissolved,  how  passing 

clear  " 
Seems  the  wide  world,  far  brighter  than 

before! 
Even  so  thy  latent  worth  will  reappear, 
Gladdening  the  people's  heart  from  shore  to 

shore ; 
For  youthful  faults  ripe  virtues  shall  atone; 

Re-seatcd  on  thy  throne. 
Proof  shadt  thoo  furnish  that  misfortune, 

pain, 
And  sorrow,  have  confirmed  thy  native  right 

to  reign. 

I      But,  not  to  overlook  what  thou  may'st  know, 

Thy  enemies  are  neither  weak  nor  few ; 
I      And  circumspect  must  be  our  course,  and 
I  slow, 

'      Or  from  my  purpose  ruin  may  ensue. 

Dismiss  thy  followers ;— let  them  calxnly 
wait 
Soch  chasgei  in  thy  estate 


As  T  already  have  in  thought  devised ; 
And  which,  with  caution  due,  may  soon  be 
realized.*' 

The  Story  tells  what  courses  were  . 
Until  king  Elidure,  with  full  consent 
Of  all  his  peers,  before  the  multitude,  . 
Rose, — and,  to  consummate  this  just  intent, 
Did  place  upon  his  brother's  head  the  cnmn, 

Relinquished  by  his  own ; 
Then  to  his  -people  cried,  **  Receive  your 

lord, 
Gorbonian'i  fir8t4x»ni   son,  your   rightfid 

king  restored  I " 

The  people  answered  with  a  loud  acclaim : 
Yet    more  ;^heart-smitten    by  the   heroic 

deed. 
The  reinstated  Artegal  became 
Earth's  noblest  penitent;   from   bondage 

freed 
Of  vice— thenceforth  unable  to  subvert 

Or  shake  his  high  desert. 
I«ong  did  he  reign  ;   and,  when  he  died,  the 

tear 
Of  universal  grief  bedewed  his  honored  bier. 

Thus  was  a  Brother  by  a  Brother  saved ; 
With  whom  a  crown  (temptation  that  hath 

set 
Discord   in  hearts  of  men  till  they  have 

braved 
Their  nearest  kin  with  deadly  purpose  met] 
'Gainst  duty  weighed,  and  faithful  love,  did 

seem 
A  thing  of  no  esteem ; 
And  from  this  triumph  of  affection  pure. 
He  bore  the  lasting  name  of  **  Pious  Eli- 

durej  * 
1815. 


ni. 

TO  A  BUTTERFLY. 
I*VB  watch'd  you  now  a  full  half-hour, 
Self'poised  upon  that  yellow  flower ; 
And,  little  Butterfly !  indeed 
I  know  not  if  you  sleep  or  feed. 
How  motionless ! — not  frozen  seas 
More  motionless  I  and  then 
What  Joy  awaits  you,  when  the  breeze 
Hath  found  you  out  amonji;  the  trees, 
And  calls  you  forth  again  1 

This  plot  of  orchard-ground  is  ours ; 
My  trees  they  are,  my  Sister's  flowers ; 
Here  rest  your  wines  when  they  are  WCttyi 
Here  lodge  a^  in  a  sanctuary  I 


v^ 
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Com^  often  to  us,  fev  ao  wrong ; 

Sa;  ^ear  us  on  the  boufh  I 
We'll  talk  of  sunsKine  and  of  song, 
And  summer  days,  when  vfe  were  young ; 
Sweet  childish  da}^,  that  were  as  long 
As  twenty  days  are  how, 
1801. 


A  FAREWELL. 

-p^A9;jRWBJ^^.thc»Hlitli|^No^  of 

ground, 

Thou  rocky  comer  in  the  lowest  ^tair 
Of   that   magnificent   temple  which  doth 

iwnnd    ' 
One  side  of  our  whole  Ta|e  with  ^ndew 

rare; 
9w«et  gardea-orohard,  eminently  fair, 
The  loveliest  spot  that  mai\  hath  ever  ft>iip4i 
Farewell  1*— we   teave    thee    to    Heaven's 

peaceful  care, 
Tkee,  and  the  Cottage  wludi  thon  dost  sur- 
round. 

Our  boat  is  s^fdy  anchored  by  the  shore, 
And  there  will  safely  ri^e  >yhen  we  are  gone ; 
The  flowering  shrubs  that  deck  our  humble 

dooc 
VnW  prosper,  though  untended  and  alone : 
Fields,^  §00^  ^d  (a)H>ff  Qba^teis.  w.e  haye 

none: 
These  narrow  bounds  contain  our  pi:ivate 

store 
Of  things  earth  makes,^  ^d  sun  dotjt^  ^ine 

upon  t 
Here  are  they  in  our  sight~we  have  no 

more. 

Sunshine  and  showM^be  with  you,  bud  and 

bell! 
For  two  months  now  in  vain  we  shall  be 

souj^lii; 
We  leave  you  here  in  solitucje  to  d»VKeU 
With  these  our  latest  gifts  of  tender  thought : 
Thou,  like  the  morni^ig,  in,  thy  saffron  coat. 
Bright  gowan,  and   msursh-m^pgQld,  fi^e- 

welj  I, 
Whom  from  the  borders  of  the  LaJte  we 

brought, 
And  placed  together  near  our  rocky  Welt 

We  go  for  One  to  whom  ye  will  be  dear ; 
And  she  wiU  prize  this  Bower,  thb  Iwtan 

shed, 
VNk   o«ka  contrivance,  Building    without 

petfl 


—A  geatke  Ifaid,  whose  hewt  ib  lo«iy  brad, 

Whose  pleasures  are  in  wild  fieUs  ^atherM, 
With  )o>'Ottsaess,  and  with  a  thoughtful 

chaer, 
Will  come  to  you ;  to  you  heneif  wiU  wed; 
And  love  the  blessed  l^e  that  we,  lea4  here. 

D^  Spot!  which  we  have  watcb^  wit^ 

tender  heed,^ 
Bringing  the  cho^e^  p]aA^  An4  UossQn^ 

■  blown 
Among  the.  distant  mount^s*  Qpver  and 

weed, 
Which  thou  l^ast  taken  to  thee  as  ihy  own, 
Makinc  all  kindness  registered  ai^d  kuQwn^ 
Thou  tor  our  sakes,  though  Nature's  child 

indeed. 
Fab  in  thyself  and  beantKnl  alone, 
Hast  taken  gifts  which  thou  dost  little  nee4. 

And  O  most   constant,    yet  most   fickle 

Place, 
That  hast  thy' wayward  BxKMb,  as  thou  dost 

show 
To  the9)  who  look  not  daily  on  thy  face : 
Who,  being  Ictved^  in  love  no  boijiocis  qost 

know,  ' 
And  say'st«  when  we  forsake  thee,  "I-et 

them  go  1 " 
ITiou  easy^earted  Thing,  with  tl^y-wild  race 
Of  weeds  and  floweiisi,  t.>U  we  return  be  slow, 
And  trskvel  with,  tljie  year  at  a  soft  j^ace. 

Help  us  to  teH  Her  tales  of  years  gone  by. 
And  this  sweet  spring,  the  best  beloved  and 

bestj, 
Toy  will  be  flown  in  its  mortality; 
Soniet^uai^  i^us^  ftay  to  leU  us  hi  tht  rest 
Here,  thronged  with  primrose^  thie  steep 

sock's  bfeapt 
Glittered  at  evening  like  a  stany  9ky  i 
And  in  this  bush  our  sparrow  bui]t  her  nest, 
O^  W^<;1^  i  sang  one  song  that  wiU  opi  diSk 

O  happy  Garden !  whose  seebision  deep 
Hath  been  so  friendly  to  industrious  hours ; 
A^d  to  aolt  slumbers*  that  did  gently  steep 
Our  spirits,  carrymg  with  thens  dreams  of 

flowers. 
And  wild  notes  warbled  among  leafy  bowers. 
Two  burning  months  let  summer  overleap. 
And,  coming  back  with  Her  who  will  beoun^ 
Into  thy  bosom  we  a^ain  shall  creep. 
i8oa. 
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STAN2AS, 

writtbn  in  my  pocket-copy  of  ti^qli- 
son's  castlb  of  indolence. 

Within  our  happy  Castle  there  dwelt  One 
Whom  withaiit  bbtoie  1  vntkf  unk  overlook  ; 
For  never  sun  on  Ktiag  creatvre  shone. 
Who  noR  devMit  eB)eymeBt  with  «s  took  i 

Here  on  his  hours  he  huag  as  oa  %  book, 
On  his  own  time  hei:e  would  he  float  aws^. 
As  doth  a  fly  upon  a  sunomer  brook  \ 
But  go  to-morrow,  or  belike  to-day, 
Seek  for  him,— hie  ^  Uedj  aqdl  whltber 
none  can  say. 

Thus  often  wo«kl  ke  kavt  our  peaeehil 

home,    . 
And  find  elsewhere  his  bosiaass  or  deUght ; 
Out  of  our  Valley's  limits  did  he  roam  > 
Full  many  a  time,  upon  a  stormy  night, 
His  voice  came  to  us  from  the  neighboring 

height : 
Oft  couM  we  see  him  driving  full  In  view 
At  mid-day   when   the  sun  wasi   shining; 

bright ; 
What  ill  was  on  him,  what  he  had  to  do, 
A  mighty  woi^dec  bred  «moi\g  ow  quie^ 


Ah !  piteous  ^|it  it  W99  to  ^e*  ^i*  W&a» 
When   he  (^me   back   to  us,  a  withered 

flower, — 
Or  likQ  a  sinful  creature,  pale  and  wan. 
Down  wootd  he  sit ;  and  without  stren^ 

or  power 
Xdfilf.  at  tb«  commui  gras«  from  hour  to 

hour: 
And  ofteiitim96»  how  long  I  fear  to  sajr» 
Where    a'pple-treea    v>    Uo^som.  niade  a 

bower. 
Retired  in  that  sunshiny  shade  he  lay ; 
And,  like  a  naked  Indian,  slept  himself 

away. 

Great  Wonder  to  our  eentlfr  lr?be  !t  was 
Whenever  from  our  Valley  he  withdrew  \ 
^»  happier  son)  no  living'  ereaturo  has 
Than  he  had,  being  here   the  long  day 

through, 
^ome  thought  he  was  a  lover,  and  did  woo : 
Some  thought  far  worse  of  ham,  and  judged 

him  wrong ; 
Bat  vene  was  what  he  bad  been  wedded 

tei 


And  his  own  mind  didHke  a  tempest  strong 
Come  to  him  thus,  and  drove  the  weary 
Wight  along. 

With  hiita  thero  often  walked  in  frieftdlsr 

guise. 
Or  lay  upon  the  moss,  by  brook  or  trfe» 
A  noticeable  Man,  with  large  gray  eyes. 
And  a  pa)e  face  that  seemed  undoubted^/ 
As  if  a  blooming  face  it  ought  to  be  i 
Heavy  his  low-hung  Tip  did  oft  appear^ 
Deprest  by  weight  of  musing  phantasy  i 
Profound  his  forehead  was,  though  not  se- 

verfj 
Yet  some  did  thjuk  that  h«  hftd  Uttk  buv^ 

ness  here: 

Sweet  heaven  fprefend  t  his  wts  a  UwfU 

rieht; 
Noisy  he  was,  and  gamesome  as  a  boy ; 
Hift  liR)b6  would  lioi«9  about  Um  wUth  de« 

light, 
Like  branches  when  strong  wioda  the  tsotM 

annoy. 
Nor  lacksd  his  cakner  hotir»  devk«  or  toy 
To  banish  Lstlessness  and  irksonM  care ». 
He  would  have  taught  you  how  you. night 

employ 
Yourself ;  and  many  did  to  him  repair, — 
And  certes  not  in  vain ;  he  had  inventions 

rare. 

Expedients,  too,  of  simplest  sort  he  tried : 
Lon^  blades  of  grass  plucked  round  him  as 

he  lay. 
Made,  to  his  «ar  attentively  applied, 
A  pipe  on  which  the  wmd  would  dcft]jr 

play; 
Glasses  he  had,  that  little  things  displaj^t, 
The  beetle  panoplied  in  gems  of  gold, 
A  mail^  ango^  on  a  batthKby ; 
The  mysteries  that  cups  of  flowers  enfold, 
Aofl  alt  the  gorgeous  sights  which  faMes  do 

behold. 

He  would  enttce  that  other  Man  to  hesff 
His  music,  and  to  view  his  imagety : 
And,  sooth,  these  two  were  each  tfi  the 

other  dear ; 
No  liveUfir  love  in  such  a  pkice  cottld  be  i 
There  did  they  dweU-*from  eartklj^  IsJmT 

free, 
As  happy  spirits  as  were  ever  leen ;, 
If  but  a  bird,  to  keep  them  company. 
Or  butterfly  sate  down,  they  were,  1  ween, 
As  pleased  as  if   the  same  had  been  t. 

Makien>queen. 
,    1802. 
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VI. 

LOUISA. 

AFTER  ACCOMPANYING  HSR  ON  A  MOUN* 
TAIN  LX  :URSION. 

I  MET  Louisa  in  the  shade, 

An^,  having  seen  that  lovely  Maid, 

Why  should  I  fear  to  say 

That,  nymph-like,  she  is  fleet  and  strong, 

And  down  the  rocks  can  leap  along 

Like  rivulets  in  May  ? 

She  loves  her  fire,  her  cottage  home ; 
Yet  o'er  the  moorland  will  she  roam 
In  weather  rou^h  and  bleak ; 
And,  when  agamst  the  wind  she  strains, 
Oh  I  might  1  kiss  the  mountain  rains 
That  sparkle  on  her  cheek. 

Take  all  that's  mine  "beneath  the  moon," 
If  I  with  her  but  half  a  noon 
May  sit  beneath  the  walls 
Of  some  old  cave,  or  mossy  nook. 
When  up  she  winds  along  the  brook 
To  hunt  the  waterfalls, 
i  1805. 


VII, 


Strange  fits  of  passion  have  1  known : 
And  I  will  dare  to  tell, 
But4n  the  Lover's  ear  alone 
What  once  to  me  befel. 

When  she  I  loved  looked  every  day 
Presh  as  a  rose  in  June, 
I  to  her  cottage  bent  my  way. 
Beneath  an  evening  moon. 

Upon  the  moon  I  (ixed  my  eye, 

All  over  the  wide  lea ; 

With  quickening  pace  my  horse  drew  nigh 

Those  paths  so  dear  to  me. 

And. now  we  reached  the  orchard-plot; 
And,  as  we  climbed  the  hill, 
The  sinking  moon  to  Lucy's  cot 
Came  near,  and  nearer  still. 

In  one  of  those  sweet  dreams  I  slept, 
Kind  Nature's  gentlest  boon  ! 
And  all  the  while  my  eyes  1  kept 
On  the  descending  moon. 

My  horse  moved  on  ;  hoof  after  hoof 
He  raised,  and  never  stopped : 
When  down  behind  the  cottage-roof. 
At  once,  the  bright  moon'drofped. 


What  fond  and  waywaid  thoughts  will  sUde 
Into  a  Lover's  bead  1 
"  O  mercy  1 "  to.  myself  I  cried, 
•*  If  Lucy  should  be  dead  1" 
«7». 


She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  Maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 

And  very  iew  to  love : 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye  1 
— Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  m  her  grave,  and,  oh, 

The  difference  to  mel 
1790. 

IX. 

I  TRAVELLED  among  unknown  men. 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea ; 
Nor,  England  !  did  I  know  till  then 

What  love  1  bore  to  thee. 

'Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream  1 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time ;  for  still  I  seem 

To  love  thee  more  and  more* 

Among  thy  mountains  did  I  feel 

The  joy  of  my  desire ; 
And  she  I  cherished  turned  her  wheel 

Beside  an  English  fire. 

Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  concealed 
The  bowers  where  Lucy  played ; 

And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 
That  Lucy's  eyes  surveyed. 
»799- 


X. 

Ere  with  cold  beads  of  midnight  dew 

Had  mingled  tears  of  thine, 
1  grieved,  fond  Youth  1   that  thou  shouldst 
sue 

To  haughty  Geraldine. 

Immovable  by  generous  sighs. 

She  glories  in  a  train 
Who  drag,  beneath  our  native  skiei| 

An  oriental  chain. 
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Hne  not  like  them  with  arms  across, 

Foreetting  in  thy  care 
How  the  fast-rooted  trees  can  toss 

Their  branches  in  mid  air. 

The  humblest  rivulet  will  take 

its  own  wild  liberties ; 
And,  every  day,  the  imprisoned  Idke 

Is  flowing  in  the  breeze. 

Then,  croudh  no  more  on  suppliant  knee, 
But  scoirn  with  scorn  outbrave ; 

A  Briton,  even  in  love,  should  be 
A  subject,  not  a  slave  I 


XK 


TO 


Look  at  the  fate  of  summer  flowers, 
Which  blow  at  daybreak,  droop  ere  even- 
song: 
And,  grieved  for.  their  brief  date,  confess 

that  ours. 
Measured  by  what  we  are  and  ought  to  be, 
Measured  by  all  that,  trembling^,- we  foresee, 
,lsnot'soiongt 

If  human  Life  do  pass  away. 
Perishing  yet  more  swiftly  th^n  the  flower. 
If  WB  are  creatures  of  a  winter's  day  ; 
What  space  hath  Virgin's  beauty  to  disclose 
Her  sweets,  and  triumph  o'er  the  breathing 
rose? 

Not  even  an  hour  i 

The  deepest  grove  whose  foliage  hid 
The  happiest  lovers  Arcady  might  boast 
Could  not  the  entrance  of   this    thought 

forbid: 
0  be  thou  wise  as  they,  soul-gifted  Maid  t 
Nor  rate  too  high  what  must  so  quickly 

fade,  . 

So  soon  belost. 

Then  shall  love  teach  some  virtuous  Youth 
"  To  draw,  out  of  the  object  of  his  eyes," 
The  while  on  thee  they  gaze  in   simple 

troth, 
Hues  more  exalted,  "  a  reflnM  Form," 
That  dreads  not  age,  nor  suffers  from  the 
wonn. 

And  never  dies. 
.1824. 


XII. 

THE  FORSAKEN. 

The  peace  which  others  seek  they  find; 
The  heaviest  storms  not  longest  last; 
Heaven  grants  even  to  the  guiltiest  mind 
An  amnesty  for  what  is  past ; 
When  will  my  sentence  be  reversed? 
I  only  pray  to  know  the  worst ; 
And  wish  as  if  my  heart  would  bursty 

0  weary  straggle !  silent  years 
Tell  seemingly  no  doubtful  tale ; 
And  yet  they  leave  it  short,  and  fears 
And  hopes  are  strong  and  will  prevaiL 
My  calmest  faith  escapes  not  pain: 
And,  feeling  that  the  hope  is  vain, 

1  think  that  be  will  come  again. 


XIII 


'Tis  said,  that  some  have  died  for  love : 
And  here  and  there  a  church-yard  grave  is 

found 
In  the  cold  north's  unhallowed  ground. 
Because  the  wretched  man   himself   had 

slain 
His  love  was  such  a  grievous  pain. 
And  there  is  one  whom  1  five  years  havt 

known ; 
He  dwells  alone 
Upon  Helvellyn's  side : 
He  loved— the  pretty  Barbara-died ; 
And  thus  he  makes  his  moan : 
Three  years  had  Barbara  in  her  grave  been 

laid 
When  thus  his  moan  he  made : 

*  Oh,  move,  thou  Cottage,- from  behmd  that 

oak! 
Or  let  the  aged  tree  uprooted  lie. 
That  in  some  other  way  yon  smoke 
May  mount  into  the  sky  I 
The  clouds  pass  on  ;  they  from  the  heavens 

depart: 
I  look— the  sky  is  empty  space ; 
I  know  not  what  I  trace ; 
But  when  I  cease  to  look,  my  hand  is  on  my 

heart. 

O I  wh^t  a  weight  is  in  these  shades !    Ye 

leaves. 
That  murmur  once  so  dear,  when  will  it 

cease? 
Your  sound  my  heart  of  rest  bereaves, 
It  robs  my  heart  of  peace. 
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Thou  Thrush,  that  sHigest  loud^and  loud 

and  free. 
Into  yon  row  of  wiltows  flit, 
Upon  tf^at  tlder  sit ; 
Or  isiitg  another  song,  or  choose  aaoUner  tree. 

Roll  back,  sweet  RiU  1  hack  to  thy  neim- 

tam4xMiod8, 
And  there  forever  be  thy  waters  chained  I 
For  thoH  do&t  haunt  the  air  with  souiids 
That  cannot  be  sustained ; 
If  still  beneath  that  pine-tree*»  ragged  bough 
Headlong  yon  waterfaU  must  come, 
Oh  let  it  then  be  dumb! 
Be  anytbmg,  sweet  RUl,  but  that  which 

thou  art  now. 

Thou   Eglantine,  so  height  with   sunnQr 

showers, 
Proud  as  a  rainbow  spanning  half  the  vale. 
Thou  one  fair  shrub,  oh  1  shed  thy  flowers, 
And  stir  not  in  the  gale. 
Foe  thus  to  aee  tliee  nodding  in  the  air* 
To  see  thy  arch  thus  stretch  and  ben4 
Thus  rise  and  thus  descend, — 
Disturbs  me  till  tike  siglit  U  more  than  I 

can  bear/' 

The  Man  who  makes  this  feverish  complaint 
Is  one  of  giant  stature,  who  couM  dance 
^({uipped  from  head  to  foot  in  iron  maiT. 
Ah  gentle  Love  t  if  ever  thought  was  thine 
To  store  up  kindred  hours  for  me,  thy  face 
Turn  from  me,  gentte  Love!  nor  let  me 

wa!)r 
Within  the  sound  of  Emma's  voice,  nor 

know 
Such  happiness  as  I  have  known  to*day. 
1800. 


A  COMPLAINT. 

Therb  is  a  change— and  I  am  poor: 
Your  Love  hath  been,  nor  long  ago, 
A  fountain  at  my  fond  heart's  ^r,. 
Whose  only  business  was  to  flow  ^ 
And  flow  it  did :  not  taking  heed 
Of  its  own  bounty,  or  my  need. 

What  happy  moments  did  I  count  1 
Blest  was  I  then  all  bliss  above  1 
Now,  for  that  consecrated  fount 
Of  murmuring^  sparkling,  living  bve, 
What  have  I  ?  shall  I  dare  to  tell? 
A  comfortless  and  hidden  well. 


A  wtll  of  love — it  may  be  deep^ 
]  trust  it  is, — and  never  dry : 
What  matter  i  if  the  waters  sleep 
In  silence  and  obscurity. 
— Such  change,  and  at  the  very  door 
Or  my  fond  heart,  hath  made  me  poor* 
i8q6. 


XV. 

TO  — -. 

Let  other  bards  of  angels  sin^^ 
Bright  suns  without  a  spot ; 

But  thou  art  no  such  perfect  thing: 
Rejoice  that  thou  art 'not  I 

Heed  not  tho'  none  should  call  thee  fair: 

So,  Mary,  let  it  be 
If  naught  in  loveliness  compare 

With  what  tkoa  art  to  wb. 

True  beauty  dwells  m  deep  retreats^ 

Whose  veil  is  unremoved 
Till  heart  with  heart  in  concord  bealS| 

And  the  lover  is  beloved.. 
i8a4* 


TfiS !  thou  art  fair,  yet  be  not  moved 

To  scorn  the  declaration, 
Tliat  sometimes  I  in  thee  have  loved 

My  fancy's  own  creation. 

Imagination  nseds  mittt  stir: 
Dear  Maid,  this  truth  believe. 

Minds  that  have  nothing  to  conftf 
Find  Httle  to  perceive. 

Be  pleased  that  nature  made  thee  ft 
To  fed  my  heart's  devotiott^ 

By  laws  to  which  aU  Forma  subnii 
In  sky,  air,  earth,  and  ocean. 


XVII. 


How  rack  that  foreheadVcaha  expansti 

How  bright  that  heaven-directed  glance  I 

-Waft  her  to  glory,  winged  Powers^ 

£cc  sorrow  be  renewed^ 

And  intercourse  with  mortal  hoars- 

Bring  back  a  huaifaler  mood  I 

So  looked  Cecilia  when  she  drew   ■ 

An  Angel  from  his  station ; 

So  looked ;  not  ceasing  to  pursue 

Her  tuneful  adoration! 
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But  hand  and  toice  alike  are  still ; 
No  sound  hert  sweeps  away  the  will 
That  ga^  it  birth :  in  service  meek 
One  upright  arm  siistains  tlie  cheek. 
And  one  across  the  bosom  Ues^ 
That  rose,  and  now  forgets  to  rise^ 
Subdued  by  breathless  liarmonies 
Of  meditative  feeling ; 
Mute  strains  from  worlds  beyond  the.skies, 
Through  the  pure  light  of  fenule  eyes, 
Their  sanctity  revealing  ! 


xnii. 

What  heavenly  smiles  I  0  Lady  muu) 
Through  my  vefy  heart  they  shine ; 
And,  if  my  brow  gives  back  their  light. 
Do  thou  look  gladly  on  the  sight ; 
As  the  deal*  Moon  with  modest  pride 

Beholds  her  mvn  bright  beams. 
Reflected  from  the  mountain's  side 

And  from  the  headkmg  streams. 


TO . 

O  DBARSR  far  than  Tight  and  life  are  dear, 
Full  oft  our  human  foresight  1  deplore ; 
Trembling,  through  my  unwoithmess,  with 

fear 
That  friends,  fay  death  disjoined,- may  meet 

no  morel 

Misgivings,  hard  to  vanquish  or  control. 
Mix  with  the  day,  and  cross  the  hour  of  rest  \ 
While  all  the  future,  for  thy  purer  soul. 
With  **  sober  certainties  "  of  love  is  blest. 

That  sigh  of  thhie,  not  meant  for  human  ear 
Tells  that  these  words  thy  humbleness  of 

fend; 
Yet  be^r  aw  up-^ebe  faltering  In  the  Wn 
Of  a  steep  HUMh :  support  me  to  the  wA, 

Peace  settles  where  the  intellect  is  meek, 
And  lj»ve  is  dutiful  in  thought  and  deed ; 
Throueh  Thee  communion  with  that  Love 

I  seek: 
The  faith  Heaven  strangtheas  where  i« 

^ntoukls  the  Creed* 


LAMENT   OP   MARY    QCBEN    OF 
SCOTS*. 

ON  THB    EVE  OF  A  NEW  YEAR. 


Smilb  of  the  Moon !— for  so  I  name 

That  silent  greeting  from  above ; 

A  gentle  flash  of  light  that  came 

From  her  whom  drooping  captives  love ; 

Or  art  thou  of  still  higher  birth  \ 

Thou  that  didst  part  the  clouds  of  earth. 

My  torpor  to  rcprcve ! 

II. 
Bright  boon  of  pitying  Heaven  ^-^alas, 
1  may  not  tnist  thy  piacid  cheer  I 
Pondering  that  Time  to-night  will  pass 
The  threshold  of  another  year, 
For  years  to  nse  are  sad  and  duU  t 
M  V  very  moments  are  too  f  uU 
Or  hopelessness  and  fear. 

III. 
And  yet,  the  soul-awakening  gleam. 
That  struck  perchance  the  Urthesr  cone 
Of  Scotland's  rtxky  wilds,  did  seem 
To  visit  me,  and  me  alone ; 
Me,  unapprcached  by  any  friend, 
Save  those  who  to  my  sorrowUlend 
Tears  due  unto  their  own. 

IV. 

To-night  the  church-tower  bells  will  ring 
Through  these  wide  realms  a  festive  peal ; 
To  the  new  year  a  welcoming ; 
A  tuneful  offering  for  the  weal 
Of  happy  millions  lulled  in  sleep ; 
While  1  am  forced  to  watch  and  weep, 
By  wounds  that  may  not  heal. 

V. 
Bom  all  too  high,  by  wedlock  raised 
Still  higher — to  be  cast  thus  low ! 
Would  that  mine  eyes  had  never  gazed 
On  aught  of  more  ambitious  show 
Than  the  sweet  flowerets  of  the  fieWs  I 
— It  is  my  royal  state  that  yields 
This  bitterness  of  woe. 

VI. 

Yet  how  ?~.for  I,  if  there  be  truth 
In  the  world's  voice,  was  passing  fair ; 
And  beauty,  for  confiding  youth, 
Those  shocks  of  passion  cati  prepare 
That  kill  the  bloom  before  its  time ; 
Ana  Uanch,  without  the  owner's  €rin% 
The  most  resfilendent  hair. 
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VII. 

Unblest  distinction  I  showered  on  me 
To  bind  a  lingering  life  in  chains  : 
All  that  could  quit  my  grasp,  or  flee, 
Is^one ;— but  not  the  subtle  stains 
Fixed  in  the  spirit ;  for  even  here 
Can  I  be  proud  that  jealous  fear 
Of  what  I  was  remains. 


A  Woman  rules  my  prison's  key 
A  sister  Queen,  against  the  bent 
Of  law  and  holiest  sympathy. 
Detains  me,  doubtful  ot  the  event ; 
Great  God,  who  feel'st  for  my  distress. 
My  thoughts  are  all  that  I  possess, 
O  keep  them  innocent  I 

IX. 

Farewell  desire  of  human  aid, 
Which  abject  mortals  vainly  court : 
By  friends  deceived,  by  foes  betrayed, 
Cf  fears  the  prey,  of  hopes  the  sport ; 
Naught  but  the  world-redeeming  Cross 
Is  able  to  supply  my  loss, 
My  burthen  to  support. — 

X. 

Hark  I  ^e  death-note  of  the  year 
Souhdeaby  the  castle-clock ! 
From  her  sunk  eyes  a  stagnant  tear 
Stole  forth,  unsettled  by  the  shock  ; 
But  oft  the  woods  renewed  their  green. 
Ere  the  tired  head  of  Scotland's  Queen 
Reposed  upon  Uie  block  1 
1817. 


XXI. 

THE  COMPLAINT 

OP  A  FORSAKEN   INDIAN  WOMAN. 

[When  a  Northern  Indian,  from  sickness,  is 
unable  to  continue  his  journey  with  his 
companions,  he  b  left  behind,  covered 
over  with  deer-skins,  and  is  supplied  with 
water,  food,  and  fuel,  if  the  situation  of 
the  place  will  affoixi  it.  He  is  informed 
of  the  track  which  his  companions  intend 
to  pursue,  and  if  he  be  unable  to  follow, 
or  overtake  them,  he  perishes  alone  in  the 
desert;  unless  he  should  have  the  good 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  some  other  tribes 
of  Indians.  The  females  are  equally,  or 
still  more,  exposed  to  the  same  fate.  See 
that   very   intwesting  work,  "  Hearne's 


Joujney  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  North, 
em  Ocean.''  In  the  high  no^hem  lati* 
tudes,  as  the  same  writer  informs  us,  when 
the  northern  lights  vary  their  position  in 
the  air,  thev  make  a  rustling  and  a  crack- 
ling noise,  "as  alluded  to  in  the  following 
poem.] 

1. 

Before  I  sec  another  day. 

Oh  let  my  body  die  away  1 

In  sleep  I  heard  the  northern  gleams; 

The  stars,  they  were  among  my  dreams; 

In  rustling  conflict  through  the  skies, 

I  heard,  1  saw  the  flashes  drive. 

And  yet  they  are  upon  my  eyes, 

And  yet  I  am  alive ; 

Before  1  see  another  day. 

Oh  let  my  body  die  away  I 


My  fire  is  dead :  it  knew  no  pain ; 

Yet  is  it  dead,  and  I  remain : 

All  stiff  with  ice  the  ashes  lie; 

And  they  are  dead,  and  I  will  die. 

When  I  was  well,  I  wished  to  live, 

For  clothes,  for  warmth,  for  food,  and  fire ; 

But  they  to  me  no  joy  can  give. 

No  pleasure  now,  and  no  desire. 

Then  here  contented  will  1  lie  I 

Alone,  I  cannot  fear  to  die. 

III. 

Alas !  ye  might  have  dragged  me  on 

Another  day,  a  single  one!  ^ 

Too  soon  r yielded  to  despair"; 

Why  did  ye  listen  to  my  pniycr  ? 

When  ye  were  gone  my  limbs  were  stronger 

And  oh,  how  grievously  I  rue 

That,  afterwards,  a  little  longer 

My  friends,  I  did  not  follow  you ! 

For  strong  and  without  pain  1  lay. 

Dear  friends,  when  ye  were  gone  away. 


My  Child  1  they  gave  thee  to  another, 
A  woman  who  was  not  thy  mother. 
When  from  my  arms  my  Babe  they  took, 
On  me  how  strangely  did  he  look  1 
Through  his  whole  body  something  ran, 
A  most  strange  working  did  1  see ; 
—As  if  he  strove  to  be  a  man, 
That  he  might  pull  the  sledge  for  me: 
And  then  he  stretched  his  arms,  how  wild! 
Oh  mercy  I  like  a  helpless  child. 
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My  little  joy  I  my  little  pride  I 
In  two  days  more  I  must  have  died. 
Then  do  not  weep  and  grieve  for  me ; 
1  fee!  I  must  have  died  with  thee. 

0  wind,  that  o'er  my  head  art  flying 

The  way  my  friends  their  course  did  bend, 

1  should  not  feel  the  pain  of  dying, 
Could  I  with  thee  a  message  send ; 
Too  soon,  my  friends,  >e  went  away ; 
For  I  had  many  things  to  say. 


m  follow  you  across  the  snow; 
Ye  travel  heavily  and  slow ; 
In  spite  of  all  my  weary  pain 
111  look  upon  your  tents  again* 
— Uy  fire  is  dead,  and  snowy  white 
The  water  which  beside  it  stood : 
The  wolf  has  come  to  me  to-night, 
And  he  has  stolen  away  my  food. 
Forever  left  alone  am  I ; 
Then  wherefore  should  1  fear  to  die  f 


Young  as  I  am,  my  course  is  run, 
1  shall  not  see  another  sun ; 
I  cannot  lift  my  limbs  to  know 
If  they  have  any  life  <^r  no. 
My  poor  forsaken  Child,  if  I 
For  once  could  have  thee  close  to  me. 
With  happy  heart  I  then  would  die. 
And  my  last  thought  wouM  happy  oe; 
But  thou,  dear  Babe,  art  far  away, 
Nor  shall  1  see  another  day. 
1798. 


XXII. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  FLOCK. 
I. 

In  distant  countries  have  I  been. 
And  yet  1  have  not  often  seen 
A  healthy  man,  a  man  full  grown. 
Weep  in  the  public  roads,  alune. 
Bat  such  a  one,  on  English  ground. 
And  in  the  broad  highway,  I  met ; 
Along  the  broad  highway  he  came. 
His  cheeks  with  tears  were  wet : 
Sturdy  he  seemed,  though  he  was  sad ; 
And  ia  his  arms  a  Lamb  he  had. 


Re  saw  me,  and  he  turned  aside. 
As  if  he  wished  himself  to  hide : 


And  with  his  coat  did  then  essay 

To  wipe  those  briny  tears  away. 

I  followed  him,  and  said,  "  My  friend, 

What  ails  you  ?  Wherefore  weep  you  so  ?  * 

— "  Shame  on  me,  Sir !  this  lusty  Lamb, 

He  makes  my  tears  to  flow. 

To-day  I  fetched  him  from  the  rock ; 

He  is  the  last  of  all  my  flock. 


When  I  was  yonns:.  a  single  man. 
And  after  youthful  follies  ran, 
Though  little  given  to  care  and  though^ 
Yet,  so  it  was,  an  ewe  I  bought ; 
And  other  sheep  troni  her  1  raised,  * 
As  healthy  sheep  as  you  might  see ; 
.\nd  then  I  married,  and  was  rich 
As  I  could  wish  to  be ; 
Of  sheep  I  numbered  a  full  score, 
And  every  year  increased  my  store. 


Year  after  year  my  stock  il  crew ; 
And  from  this  one,  this  single  ewe. 
Full  fifty  comely  sheep  1  raised, 
As  fine  a  flock  as  ever  grazed  I 
Upon  the  Quantock  hills  they  fed ; 
They  throve,  and  we  at  home  did  thrive 
—This  lusty  Lamb  of  all  my  store 
Is  all  that  IS  alive ; 
And  now  I  care  not  if  we  die, 
And  perish  all  of  poverty. 


Six  Children,  Sirt  had  T  to  feed; 

Hard  labor  in  a  time  of  need ! 

My  pride  was  tamed,  and  in  our  grief 

I  of  the  Parish  asked  relief. 

They  said,  I  was  a  wealthy  man ; 

My  sheep  upon  the  uplands  fed, 

And  it  was  fit  that  thence  I  took 

Whereof  to  buy  us  bread. 

*  Do  this;  how  can  we  give  to  you,* 

They  cried,  *  what  to  the  poor  is  due?0 


I  sold  a  sheep,  as  they  had  said. 
And  bought  my  little  children  bread. 
And  they  were  healthy  with  their  food  t 
For  me — it  never  did  me  good. 
A  woeful  time  it  was  for  line, 
To  see  the  end  of  all  my  gains, 
The  pretty  flock  which  I  had  reared 
With  all  my  care  and  pains. 
To  see  it  melt  like  snow  away— • 
For  me  it  was  a  woeful  day* 


Iter 
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ni. 

Another  still  I  and  still  another  f 
A  little  lamb,  and  then  its  mother  I 
It  was  a  vein  that  never  stopped — 
Like  blood-drops  from  my  heart  they 

dropped. 
Till  thirty  were  not  left  alive, 
They  dwindled,  dwindled,  one  by  ottt ; 
And  I  may  say,  that  many  a  time 
I  wished  they  all  were  gone — 
Reckless  of  what  might  come  at  latt 
Were  but  the  bitter  struggle  past, 

VIII. 

To  wicked  deeds  t  was  inclined. 

And  wicked  fancies  crossed  my  mhi^ 

And  evefy  man  I  chanced  to  see, 

I  thought  he  knew  some  ill  of  me ; 

No  peace,  no  comfort  could  I  find. 

No  ease,  within  doors  or  without ; 

And,  craiily  and  wearily 

I  went  my  work  about ; 

And  oft  was  moved  to  flee  from  honte, 

And  hide  my  head  where  wild  beasts  ro&m. 

IX. 

Sir !  'twas  a  precious  flock  to  me^ 

As  dear  as  my  own  children  be ; 

For  daily  with  my  growing  store 

I  loved  my  children  more  and  more* 

Alas !  it  was  an  evil  time ; 

God  cursed  mo  in  my  sore  distrest; 

I  prayed,  yet  every  day  1  thought 

I  loved  my  children  less ; 

And  every  week,  and  every  day. 

My  flock  it  seemed  to  melt  away. 

X. 
They  dwindled,  Sir,  sad  sight  to  *ee  I 
From  ten  to  five,  from  five  to  three, 
A  lamb,  a  wether,  and  a  ewe  ;— 
And  then  at  last  from  three  to  two; 
And,  of  my  fifty,  yesterday 
I  Iiad  bu.t  only  one : 
And  here  it  lies  upon  my  arm, 
Alas  I  and  T  have  none  ;— 
To-day  1  fetched  it  from  the  rock ; 
It  is  the  last  of  all  my  flock," 

XXIIX* 
REPENTANCB. 

A  PASTORAL  BALLAD. 

The  fields  which  with  covetous  spint  we 

sold, 
Those  besmtiful  fieUAfthtddigUt  of  the  d^, 


Would  have  brought  ns  more  good  than  a 

burthen  of  gold. 
Could  we  but  have  been  as  contented  as 

they. 

When  the  trouUesome  Tempter  beset  us, 

said  I, 
"Let  him  come,  with  his  puiso  proudly 

grasped  in  his  hand ; 
But,  Allan,  be  true  to  me,  AIlaA,^we11  die 
Before  he  shsll  go  with  an  inch  of  the  land  I" 

There  dwelt  we,  as  happy  as  birds  in  thdr 

bowers; 
Unfettered  a?  bees  that  in  gardens  abide  \ 
We  could  do  what  we  liked  with  the  land,  it 

was  ours ; 
And  for  us  the  brook  munnured  that  nm  by 

itsside^ 

But  now  w«  are  strangers^  go  early  or  late; 
And  often,  like  one  overburthened  with  sin, 
With  my  hand  on   the  latch  of  the  half 

opened  gate, 
I  look  at  the  fields,  but  I  cannot  go  in ! 

When  I  walk  fay  the  hedge  on  a   brighl 

summer's  day, 
Or  sit  in  the  shade  of  my  grandfather's  tree^ 
A  stem  face  it  puts  on,  as  if  ready  to  say, 
'*  What  ails  you,  that  you  niuat  come  aree|>> 

ing  to  ttie  ! " 

With  our  pastures  about  us.  We  could  not  be 

sad; 
Our  comtort  was  near  if  we  erer  wefe  crost 

But  the  comfort,  the  blessings,  and  wealth 

that  we  had, 
We  slighted  them  all, — ^and  our  birth-righfc 
was  lost 

Oh,  lU-jndging  sire  of  an  inttoc^t  sfili 
Who  must  now  be  a  wanderer !  but  peace 

to  that  stram ! 
Think  of  evening's  repose  Wheti  OUf  Iab6r 

was  done. 
The  Sabbath's  return,  aiid  its  Msttre's  soft 

chainl 


And  in  sickness,  if  Aight  had  been  Apstfitig 
How  cheerful,  at  sunrise,  the  hill  where  I 


of  sle 

w  chec 

stood. 


Looking  down  on  the  kine,  and  our  tieasnte 

of  sheep 
That  besprinkled  the  field ;  *twas  like  youth 

in  my  blood  I 
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\\\ 


Mow  I  cleat«  to  th^  house,  and  aiii  dull  as  t 

snail; 
And,  oftent&nes,  hear  the  dntfcb-beil  with  a 

sigh, 
That  follows  the  thought— We've  no  hind  in 

the  Tale, 
Say6  six  feet  <A  eartix  where  our  foitefathefs 

liel 

xxiv. 

IHE    AFFLICTION     OF    MAR. 

CARET  , 


lyHERE  art  thou,  my  beloved  Son, 
Where  art  thoft,  wofte  to  me  than  dead  ? 
Oh  find  me,  prosperous  or  undone  \ 
Or.  if  the  grave  be  now  thy  bed. 
Why  am  1  ign'orarit  6f  th6  same 
That  1  may  rest ;  and  neither  blanie 
IMor  sorrow  may  attend  thy  name  t 

Seven  jrears,  alas  \  to  have  received 
No  tidmgs  oi  an  only  child  ; 
To  have  despaired,  have  hoped,  believed, 
And  been  for  evermore  beguiled ; 
Sometimes  With  thoughts  of  very  bliss ! 
1  catch  at  them,  and  then  \  miss ; 
Was  ever  darltness  like  to  this  ? 

III. 
He  was  ixti^tit,  tfie  prime  In  worth. 
An  object  beatite<Mis  tvy  behold ; 
Well  bom,  well  bred  :  I  sent  hiiu  fortll 
Ingenuous,  innocent,  and  bold  : 
H  things  ensued  that  wanted  grac^ 
As  ham  been  said,  they  were  not  base; 
And  never  blush  was  on  my  face. 

IV. 

Ah !  little  doth  the  young-one  dream, 
When  full  lof  play  and  childish  cares. 
What  power  is  in  his  wildest  scream, 
Heard  by  hi^  mother  unawares  t 
He  knows  it  not,  he  cannot  guess : 
Years  to  a  mother  bring  distress  ; 
But  do  not  make  her  love  the  less. 

▼. 

Neglect  mel  no,  I  sufifered  long 
From  ftiat  iH  thought ;  and,  being  bRnd, 
Said, "  Pride  Shall  help  me  in  my  wrong, 
Kind  aother  have  I  been,  as  kind 
AseverbrwrtSied:?'  and  that  is  true  ; 


I've  wet  my  path  with  tears  like  dew, 
Weeping  for  him  when  no  one  knew. 

VI. 

My  Son,  if  thbn  be  hnihbled,  poor, 
HopeLesi  of  honor  and  of  gain^ 
Ohl  do  not  dread  thy  mother's  door ; 
Think  not  of  me  with  grief  and  paia : 
I  now  can  jgee  with  better  eyes ; 
And  worldly  grandeur  I  despise. 
And  fortune  with  her  gifts  and  lies. 


Alas  !  the  fowls  of  heaven  have  whitt, 
And  blasts  of  heaven  Vrill  aid  their  nl^f 
They  mount— how  short  a  voyage'  brings 
The  wanderers  back  to  their  delight ! . 
Chains  tie  us  down  by  land  and  sea ; 
And  wishes,  vain  as  mine,  may  be 
k'&  that  \t  left  to  comfort  thee. 

VlH. 

Perhaps  some  dungeon  hears  thee  ^fosDJ, 
Maimed,  mangled' by  Inhuman  men } 
Or  thou  upon  a  desert  thrown 
Inheritest  the  lion's  den  ; 
Or  hast  been  summoned  to  the  deep, 
Thou,  tHou  and  all  thy  mate^,  to  keep 
An  incommunicable  sleep. 

rx. 
I  look  for  ghosts  ;•  but  none  will  force 
Their  way  to  me :  *£is  falsely  said 
That  there  was  ever  intercourse 
between  the  living  and  the  dead  \ 
For,-  surely,  then  I  should  have  sight 
Of  him  I  wait  for  day  and  night. 
With  love  and  longings  infinite. 

X. 

My  apprehensions  come  in  crowds  j 
I  dread  the  rustling  of  the  grass ; 
The  very  shadows  of  the  clouds 
Have  power  to  shake  me  as  they  passi 
I  question  things  and  do  not  find 
Onethat  will  answer  to  my  mind  ^ 
And  all  the  world  appears  unkind. 

3tl.  ' 

Beywid  partidpatiori  lie 
My  troubles,  and  beyond  relief  I 
If  any  chance  to  heiive  a  sigh. 
They  pity  me,  and  not  my  grief. 
Then  come  to  me,  my  Son,  or  send 
Some  tidings,  that  my  woes  may  end  J 
1  have  no  other  earttily  fifend  I 
1804. 
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THE  COTTAGER  TO  HER  INFANT. 

BY  MY  SISTER. 

The  days  are  cold,  the  nights  are  long, 
The  north-wind  sings  a  doleful  song ; 
Then  hash  again  upon  my  breast; 
All  merry  things  are  now  at  rest, 
Save  thee,  my  pretty  Love  1 

The  kitten  sleeps  upon  the  hearth, 
The  cricieets  long  have  ceased  their  mirth  ; 
There's  noting  stirring  in  the  house 
Save  one  wee^  hungry,  nibbling  mouse, 
Then  why  so  busy  thou  ? 

Nay  I  start  not  at  that  sparkling  light ; 
»Tis  but  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright 
On  the  window  pane  bedropped  with  rain  : 
Then,  little  Darling  I  sleep  again, 
And  wake  when  it- is  day. 
1805, 


XXVI. 

MATERNAL  GRIEF, 

Departed  Child !  I  could  forget  thee  once 
Though  at  my  bosom  nursed ;  this  woeful 

gain 
Thy  dissolution  brings,  that  in  my  soul 
Is  present  and  perpetually  abides 
A  shadow,  never,  never  to  be  displaced 
By  the  returning  substance,  seen  or  touched, 
Seen  by  mine  eyes,  or  clasped  in  my  em- 
brace.- 
Absence  and  death  how  differ  theyl  and 

how 
Shall  I  admit  that  nothing  can  restore 
What  one  short  sigh  so  easily  removed  ? — 
Death,  life,  and  sleep,  reality  and  thought 
Assist  ine,  God,  their  boundaries  to  know, 
O  teach  me  calm  submission  to  thy  Will ! 

The  Child  she  mourned  had  overstepped 

the  pale 
Of  Infancy,  but  still  did  breathe  the  air 
That  sanctifies  its  confines,  and  partook 
Reflected  bean»s  of  that  celestial  light 
To  all  the  Lit Je-ones  on  sinful  earth 
Not  unvouchsaf ed — a  light  that  warmed  and 

cheered 
Those  several  qualities  of  heart  and  mind 
Which,  in  her  own  bl^st   nature,  rooted 

deep, 
Daily  before  the  Mother's  watchful  eye, 


And  not  hers  only,  their  peculiar  chaims 
Unfolded,— beauty,  for  its  present  self, 
And  for  its  promises  to  future  years, 
With  not  unfrequent  rapture  fondly  hailed. 

Have  you  espied  upon  a  dewy  lawn 
A  pair  <rf  Leverets  each  provokmg  each 
To  a  Continuance  of  their  fearless  sporf, 
Two  separate  Creatures  in  thpir  several  rifts 
Abounding,  but  so  fashioned  that,  in  all 
That  Nature  pronjpts  them  to  display,  their 

looks, 
Their  starts  of  motion  and  their  fits  of  rest, 
An  undistinguisbable  style  appears 
And  character  of  gladness,  as  if  Spring 
Lodged  in  their  innocent  bosoms,  and  the 

spirit 
Of  the  rejoicing  morning  were  their  own? 

Such  union,  in  the  lovely  Girl  maintained 
And  her  twin  Brother,  had  the  parent  seen 
Ere,  pouncing  like  a  ravenous  bird  of  prey, 
Death  in  a  moment  parted  them,  and  left 
The  Mother,  in  her  turns  of  anguish,  worse 
Than  desolate ;  for  oft-times  from  the  sound 
Of  the  survivor's  sweetest  voice  (dear  child, 
He  knew  it  not)  and  from  his  happiest  looks 
Did  she  extract  the  food  of  self-reproach, 
As  one  that  lived  ungrateful  for  tlie  stay 
By  Heaven  afforded  to  uphold  her  maimed 
And  tottering  spirit.  And  full  oft  the  Boy, 
Now  first  acquainted  with  distress  and  grief. 
Shrunk  from  his  Mother's  presence,  shunned 

with  fear 
Her  sad  approach,  and  stole  away  to-find. 
In  his  known  haunts  of  joy  where'er  he 

wight, 

A  more  congenial  object    But,  as  time 
Softened  her  pan^s  and  reconciled  the  child 
To  what  he  saw,  he  gradually  returned, 
Like  a  scared  Bird  encouraged  to  renew 
A  broken  intercourse  ;  and,  while  his  eyes 
Were  yet  with  pensive  fear  and- gentle  awe 
Turned  upon  her  who  bore  him,  she  would 

stoop 
To  imprmt  a  kiss  that  lacked  not  power  to 

spread 
Faint  color  over  both  their  pallid  cheeks, 
And  stilled  his  tremulous  lip.     Thus  they 

were  calmed 
And  cheered;  and  now  together  breathe 

fresh  air 
In  open  fields ;  and  when  the  glare  of  dav 
Is  gone,  and  twilight  to  the  Mother's  wish 
Befriends  the  observance,  readily  they  join 
In  walks  whose  boundary  is  the  lost  One's 

grave, 
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IVhich  he  with  flowers  hath  planted,  finding 

there 
Amusement,  where   the  Mother  does  not 

miss 
Dear  consolation,  kneeling  on  the  turf 
In  prayer,  yet  blending  with  that  solemn 

rite 
Of  pious  faith  the  vanities  of  grief ; 
For  such,  by  pitying^  Angels^and  by  Spirits 
Transferred  to    regions    upon    which  the 

clouds 
Of  our   weak    nature   rest   not,  must  be 

deemed 
Those  willing  tears,  and  unforbidden  sighs, 
And  all  those  tokens  of  a  cherished  sc»-row, 
Which,  soothed  and  sweetened  by  the  grace 

of  Heaven 
As  now  it  is,  seems  to  her  own  fond  heart, 
Immortal  as  the  love  that  gave  it  being. 


XXVII. 

THE  SAILOR'S  MOTHER. 

One  morning  (raw  it  was  and  wet — 

A  foggy  day  in  winter  time) 

A  Woman  on  the  road  1  met, 

Mot   old,  though    something    past  her 

prime : 
Majestic  in  her  person,  tall  and  straight ; 
And  like  a  Roman  matron's  was  her  mien 

and  gait 

The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead  ; 

Old  times,  thought  l,are  breathing  there; 

Proud  was  I  that  my  country  bred 

Such  strength,  a  dignity  so  fair : 

She  begged  an  alms,  hke  one  in  poor  es* 

tate; 
I  looked  at  her  again,  nor  did  my  pride 

abate. 

When  from  these  lofty  thoughts  I  woke; 
"  What  is  it,*'  said  1,  "  that  you  bear. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  your  Cloak, 
Protected  from  this  cold  damp  air? " 
She  answered,  soon  as  she  the  question 
heard, 
"A  simple  burthen,  Sir,  a  little  Singing- 
bird. 

And,  thus  continuing,  she  said, 
"  1  had  a  Son,  who  many  a  day 
Sailed  on  the  seas,  but  he  is  dead ; 
In  Denmark  he  was  cast  away : 
And  1  have  travelled  weary  miles  to  see 
If  aught  which  he  had  owned  might  still  re- 
main for  me. 


The  bird  and  cage  they  both  were  his :     ' 
Twas  my  Son's  bird  ;  and  neat  and  trim 
He  kept  it .  many  voyages 
The  singing-bird  bad  gone  with  him  ; 
When  last  he  sailed,  he  left  the  bird  be- 
hind. 
From  bodings,  as  might  be,  that  hung  upcd 
his  mind. 

He  to  a  fellow-lodger's  care 
Had  left  it,  to  be  watched  and  fed. 
And  pipe  its  song  in  safety  ; — there 
I  found  it  when  my  ^'on  was  dead ; 
And  now,  God  help  me  for  mv  little  wit  1 
I  bear  it  with  me,  Sir ;— he  took  so  much 
delight  in  it" 
1800. 


XXVIII. 

THE  CHILDLESS  FATHER. 

*'Ur,  Timothy,  up  with  your   staff  and 

away  I 
Not  a  soul  in  the  village  this  morning  will 

stay; 
The  hare  has  just  started  from  Hamilton's 

grounds. 
And  Skiddaw  is  glad  wtth  the  cry  of  the 

hounds." 

— Of  coats  and  of  jackets  gray,  scarlet|  and 

green. 
On  the  slopes  of  the  pastures  all  colors  were 

seen  \ 
With  their  comely  blue  aprons,  and  caps 

white  as  snow. 
The  girls  on  the  liills  made  a  holiday  sho^v. 

Fresh  sprigs  of  green  box-wood,  not  six 

months  before. 
Filled    the   funeral  basin*   at  Timothy's 

door; 
A  coffin  through  Timothy's  threshold  had 

past; 
One  Child  did  it  bear,  and  that  Child  was 

his  last 

Now  fast  up  the  dell  came  the  noise  and  the 

fray. 
The  horse  and  the  horn,  and  the  hark  I  hark 

away! 


*  la  several  parts  of  the  North  of  Et.gland^ 
when  a  funeral  takes  place,  a  basin  full  of  sprigs 
uf  box-wood  is  placed  at  the  door  of  the  house 
from  which  the  coffin  is  taken  up,  and  each 
person  who  attends  the  funeral  ordinarily  tnk^s 
a  sprig  of  this  box-wood,  and  throws  it  into  the 
i;rave  of  the'  deceased. 


Old  TiMottiy  took  up  his  staff,  alrtd  \\€  fiHut 
Wilh  Si  leisurely  motion  the  door  of  his  hut. 

Perha|»  to  himself  at  that  moment  he  sal^d ; 
•'The  key  I  must  take,  ias  my  £UeA  is 

dead." 
But  of  thi&  it  mf  etes  not  a  word  did  h* 

speak; 
And  he  went  to  the  chase  with  a  tear  on  his 

cheek. 
iSoo. 


XXIX. 

THE  EMIGRANT  MOTHER. 

Once  in  a  lonely  hamlet  I  sojourned 

In  which  a  Lady  driven  from  France  did 

dwell; 
The  big  and  lesser  griefs  with  which  she 

mourned, 
lif  friendshi|>  she  to  lAe  would  often  teU» 

This  Lady,  dwelling  upoft  British  ground, 
Where  she  was  childless,  daily  would  rfcpair 
To  a  poor  neighboring  cottage ;  as  I  found, 
For  sake  of  a  you^g  Child  whose  home  was 
there. 

Once  having  seen  her  clasp  with  fond  em- 
brace 

This  Child,  I  chanted  to  mvself  a  lay, 

Endeavoring,  in  our  English  tongue,  iti 
trace 

Such  things  as  she  unto  the  Babe  itiight 
say: 

And  thus,  fronr.  what  t  h^rd  and  knew,  or 
guessed. 

My  song  the  workings  of  her  heart   ex- 


Tle^r  Babe,  thou  daughter  of  another, 
One  moment  let  me  be  thy  mother  I 
An  infant's  face  and  looks  are  thine. 
And  sure  a  mother's  heart  is  mine : 
Thy  own  dear  mother's  far  aWay^ 
At  labor  in  the  harvest  field : 
Thy  little  sister  is  at  play  ;-^ 
What    warmth,    what    comfort    would 

yield 
To  my  poor  heart,  if  thou  wouldst  be 
One  little  hour  a  child  to  me  i 

n. 
Across  the  waters  I  am  come, 
And  I  have  left  a  babe  at  home: 


A  long,  yomtg  way  of  land  artd  toa  I 

Come  to  me — I'm  no  enemy : 

1  am  th«  same  «^o  at  thy  side 

Sate  yesterday,  and  made  a  nest 

For  tlie«,  sweet  Bal^y  l-^tbo«  hast  tried, 

'l^ou  krtoWst  the  pillow  of  my  breast ; 

Good,  good  art  thou  ; — alas  I  to  me 

Far  more  than  I  cail  be  to  thett* 


Here,  little  Darling,  dost  thou  lie ; 

An  kilant  thou,  a  mother  1 1 

Mine  wilt  thou  be,  thou  hast  no  fears ; 

Mine  art  thou-~4pite  of  these  my  tearik 

Akks  I  before  I  lett  the  spot, 

My  baby,  and  its  dwelline-placie, 

The  nurse  said  to  me,  *  Tears  should  not 

Be  shed  upon  an  infant's  face, 

It  was  unlucky  '—no,  no,  no  ; 

No  truth  is  in  them  who  say  so ! 

IV. 

My  own  dear  Litfle-one  will  sigh, 
Sweet  Babe  I  and  they  will  let  him  dSe. 
*  He  pines,'  they'll  say,  *  it  is  his  doom 
And  you  may  see  his  hour  is  corte.' 
Oh  I  had  he  but  thy  cheerful  smiles, 
Limbs  stout  as  thine,  and  lips  as  gay. 
Thy  looks,  thy  cunning,  and  thy  wiles, 
And  countenance  like  a  sununer's  day, 
Thtiy  would   hAve   hopes   of    him;-iflnd 

theft 
I  should  behold  his  face  again  t 

V. 

'Tis  gone— like  dreams  that,  we  forget  • 

There  was  a  smile  or  two — ^yet— yet 

I  can  remember  them,  1  see 

The  srtiiles  wortli  all  the  world  to  me. 

Dear  Baby  1  I  must  lay  thee  down  ; 

Thou  troublest  me  with  strange  alarms ; 

Smiles  hast  thou,  bright  ones  of  thy  own ; 

I  Cannot  keep  thee  in  my  ailns ; 

For  they  confound  m©;— where*-wherei» 

That  Ust,  that  sweetest  smile  oilosi 

VI. 
Oh  I  how  I  love  thee  I— we  will  stay 
Together  here  this  one  half  day. 
My  sister's  child,  who  bears  my  name, 
From     France     to     sheltering     England 

came} 
She  with  her  mother  crossed  the  sea ; 
The  babe  and  mother  near  me  dwell : 
Yet  does  my  yearning  heart  to  thee 
Turn  rather,  though  1  love  her  well : 
Rest,  little  Stranger,  rest  thee  here ' 
Never  was  any  child  move  dear! 
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~T  oanm^  heh>  if ;  iU  intent 
I've  none,  my  pretty  Innocent ! 
I  weep-r-l  )uw>w  they  do  tli^  ivm»g, 
These  tears — and  my  poor  idle  tonntft. 
Ph,what»lMa9W90^atl  mychciek 
How  cold  it  ;s !  bvt  thou  art  good ; 
Thme  eyes  are  on  m9— they  would  9pe»k» 
1  think,  t9  help  me  i/  they  could. 
Blessings  upon  (|i^  «oft,  wprm  <ftcf) 
My  heart  again  is  in  its  place  I 

vui. 

White  thoH  art  mine,  my  little  Lore, 
This  cannot  be  a  sorrowful  grove  % 
Contentment,  hope,  and  mother's  i^lee, 
I  seem  to  find  them  all  m  thee ; 
Here's    grass     to     play    with,   here    are 

flowers. 
Ill  caH  thee  by  my  darhng's  name ; 
Thou  hast,  I  thinle,  a  look  of  ours, 
Thy  features  seem  to  me  the  same ; 
His  little  sister  thou  shall  be ; 
And,  when  once  more  my  home  I  see, 
I'll  tell  him  many  tales  of  Thee." 
iSoa. 


VAUDRACOUR  AND  JULIA. 

Thp  CoUoniiig  «ale  wis  written  as  an  Episode, 
in  a  work  from  whi^rh  its  length  may  per* 
baps  exclude  it.  The  facts  are  true  ;  no  m^ 
venuon  as  to  these  has  beea  e^cerciaedt  as 
none  was  needed. 

0  HAPPY  time  of  youthful  lovers  (thus 
My  story  may  bei^in)  O  balmy  time, 
U  which  a  )ove>knot  on  a  lady's  brow 
H  fairer  than  the  fairest  star  tn  heaven  t 
To  such  inheritance  of  blessed  fancy 
(Fancy  that  sports  noore  desperately  with 

minds  ^ 

That  ever  fortune  hath  been  known  to  do) 
The  high-born  Vaodracour  was  brought,  by 

years 
Whose  ]jro|jress  had  a  little  overstepped 
His  stnpUng  prime.      A  town    ol    small 

repute. 
Among  the  vine-clad  mountains  of  Anvergne, 
Was  the  Youth's   birth-place.    There    b^ 

wooed  a  Maid 
Who  heard  the  heart-felt  mnsic  of  his  suit 
With  answering  vows,    plebeian  wa*  the 

itock| 


n^betan,  though  mgenuous,  the  stock, 
From  which  her  graces  and  her  honours 

sprung: 
And  hence  the  father  of  the  enamoored 

Youth, 
With    haughty  indignation,   spumed   tli^ 

thought 
Of  such  alliance, — From  their  cradles  up, 
With    but   a  step  betweep  their   sevcm 

homes, 
Twins  had  they  been  in  pleasure ;  after  strife 
And  petty  quarrels,  had  grown  fond  again; 
Each  other's  advocate,  each  others  stay; 
And,  in  their  happiest  moments,  not  con- 
tent 
If  more  divided  than  a  sportive  pair 
Of  sea*f owl,  (ronscioua  betb  that  tlit^  are 

hovering 
Witfiin  the  eddy  of  a  common  blast. 
Or  hidden  only  by  the  concave  depth 
Of  neighbouring  billows  from  each  <)ther's 

sight. 

Thus,  not  without  concurrence  ef  an  age 
Unknown  to  memory,  was  an  earnest  given 
By  ready  nature  for  a  life  of  love. 
For  cadiless  cx>nstaney,  and  placid  truth 
But  whatsoe'er  of  such  rare  treasure  lay 
Reserved,  had  fate  permitted,  for  support 
Of  their  maturer  years,  \\v^  present  mind 
Was  under  fascination ; — he  beheld 
A  vision,  and  adored  the  thing  he  saw. 
Arabian  fiction  never  filled  the  world 
With  lialf  the  wonders  that  were  wrought 

for  him. 
Earth  breathed  in  one  great  presence  of  the 

spring; 
Life  turned  the  meanest  of  her  implements 
Before  his  eyes,  to  pnce  above  all  gold ; 
Tlie  house  she  dwelt  in  was  a  sainted  shrine's 
Her  chamber-window  did  surpas»»  in  gloigr 
The  portals  of  the  dawn  ;  all  paradise 
Could,  by  the  simple  opening  of  a  door, 
I^t  itself  in  upon  him  :^pathwaysj  walks. 
Swarmed  with  enchantment,  till  hie  spirit 

sank, 
Surcharged,  within  him,  overblest  to  mov^ 
Beneath  a  sun  that  wakes  a  weary  world 
To  its  dull  round  of  ordinary  cares  \ 
A  maji  too  happy  for  mortality  1 

So  passed  the  time,  till  whether  through 

effect 
Of  some  unguarded  moment  that  dissolved 
Vivtiious  re9traint-*ah,  speak  it,  think  it, 

not  I 
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Deem  rather  that  the  fervent  Youth,  who 

saw 
So  many  bars  between  his  present  state 
And  the  dear  haven  where  be  wished  to  be 
In  honorable  wedlock  with  his  Love, 
.Was  in  his  judgment  tempted  to  decline 
lo  perilous  weakness,  and  entrust  his  cause 
To  nature  for  a  happy  end  of  all ; 
Deem  that  by  such  fond  hope  the  Youth 

was  swayed, 
.And  bear  with  their  transgression,  when  I 

add  . 
That  Julia,  wanting  yet  the  name  of  wife, 
Carried  about  her  lor  a  secret  grief 
The  promise  of  a  mother. 

To  conceal 
tTfae  threatened  shame,  the  parents  of  the 

Maid 
Found  means  to  hurry  her  away  by  ni.i^ht, 
And  unforewamed,  that  in  some  distant 

spot 
She  might  remain  shrouded  in  privacy. 
Until  the  babe  was  bom.    When  morning 

came, 
Jhe  Lover,  thus  bereft,  stung  with  his  loss, 
And  all  uncertam  whither  he  should  turn, 
Cliafed  Uke  a  wild  beast  in  the  toils ;  but 

soon 
Discovering  traces  of  the  fugitives, 
Th^ir  steps  he  followed  to  the  Maid's  re- 
treat 
Easily  may  the  sequel  be  divined— 
Walks  to  and  fro— watchings  at  every  hour ; 
^And  the  fair  Captive,  who,  whene'er  she 

may, 
.Is  busy  at  her  casemeuc  as  the  swallow 
l^luttering  its  pinions,  almost  within  reach, 
■About  the  pendent  nest,  did  thus  espy 
Her  Lover  I — thence  a  stolen  interview, 
Jlccomplished  under  friendly  shade  of  night. 

I  pass  the  raptures  of  the  pair; — such 

theme 
Is,  by  innumerable  poets,  touched 
In  more  delightful  verse  than  skill  of  mine 
Could  fashion  ;  chiefly  by  that  darling  bard 
Who  told  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo, 
And  of  the  lark's  note  heard  before  its  time, 
And  of  the  streaks  that  laced  the  severing 

clouds 
In  the  unrelenting  east. — Through  all  her 

courts 
.The  vacant  city  slept ;  the  busy  winds. 
That  keep  no  certain  intervals  of  rest, 
Moved  not ;  meanwhile  the  galaxy  displayed 
Her  fires,  ^hatlike  mysterious  pulses  beat 
Aloft;- momentous  but  uneasy  bliss  1 


To  their  full  hearts  the  universe  seemed 

hung 
On  that  brief  meeting's  slender  filament  J 

They  parted;  and  the  generous  Vaudra* 
cour 
Reached  speedily  the  native  threshold,  bent 
On  making  (so  the  Lovers  had  agreed) 
A  sacrifice  of  birthright  to  attain 
A  final  portion  from  his  father's  hand; 
Which  granted,  Bride  and  Bridegroom  then 

would  flee 
To  some  remote  and  solitary  place, 
Shady  as  night,  and  beautiful  as  heaven, 
Where  they  noay  live,  with  no  one  to  be- 
hold 
Their  happiness,  or  to  disturb  their  love. 
But  now  of  this  no  whisper ;  not  the  less. 
If  ever  an  obtrusive  word  were  dropped 
Touching  the  matter  of  his  passion,  still. 
In  his  stern  father's  hearing,  VaudracxHir 
Persisted  openly  that  death  alone 
Should  abrogate  his  human  privilege 
Divine,  of  swearing  everlasting  truth. 
Upon  the  altar,  to  the  Maid  he  loveo. 

"  You  shall  be  baffled  in  your  mad  intents 
If  there  be  justice  in  the  court  of  France," 
Muttered  the  Father^^From  these  words 

the  Youth 
Conceived  a  terror ;  and,  by  night  or  day, 
Stirred  nowhere  without  weapons,  that  full 

soon 
Found  dreadful  provocation  ;  for  at  night 
When  to  his  chamber  he  retured,  attempt 
Was  made  to  seize  him  by  three  arm^d  men^ 
Acting,  in  furtherance  of  the  father's  will. 
Under  a  private  signet  of  the  State. 
One  the  rash  Youth's  ungovemat)le  hand 
Slew,  and  as  quickly  to  a  second  gave 
A  perilous  wound — he  shuddered  to  behold 
The  breathless  corse ;  then  peacefully  re- 

signed 
His  person  to  the  law,  was  lodged  in  prisoiL 
And  wore  the  fetters  of  a  criminal. 

Have  you  observed  a  tuft  of  wingM  seed 
That,  from  the  dandelion's  naked  stalk, 
Mounted  aloft,  is  suffered  not  to  use 
Its  natural  gifts  for  purposes  of  rest, 
Driven  by  the  autumnal  whirlwind  to  and  fro 
Through  the  wide  element?  or  have  yoo 

marked 
The  heavier  substance  of  a  leaf-clad  bough. 
Within  the  vortex  of  a  foaming  flood, 
Tormented  ?  by  such  aid  you  may  conceiTie 
The  perturbation  that  ensued ;— alu  no  I 
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Desfierate  the  Maid— the  Ycuth  is  stained 
with  blood ; 

tTnmatchable  on  earth  \%  their  disquiet  t 
*Yet  as  the  troubled  seed  and  tortured  bough 
•1«  Man,  subjected  to  despotic  sway. 

For  him,  by  private  influence  with  the 
Court, 
Was  pardon  ^ined,  and  liberty  procured; 
.But  not  without  exaction  of  a  pledge, 
Which  liberty  and  love  dispersed. in  air. 
Hi  flew  to  her  from  whom  they  would  di- 
vide him— 
Hc  clove  to  her  who  could  not  give  him 

peace — 
; Yea,  his  first  word  of  greeting  was, — •*  All 

right 
Is  gone  from  me ;  ray  lately*towering  hopes. 
:To  the  least  fibre  of  their  lowest  root, 
,Are  withered;,  thou  no  longer  canst, be 

mine, 
I  thine — the  conscience-stricken  must  not 

woo 
The  unruffled  Innocent, — I  see  thy  face, 
Behold  thee,  and  my. misery  is  complete!'* 

"  One,  are  we  not  ? "  exclaimed  the  Maiden 

—"One, 
•For  innocence  and   youth,  for  weal  and 

woe  ? " 
.Then  with  the  father's  name  she  coupled 

words 
Of  vehement  indignation ;  but  the  Youth 
Checked  her  with  filial  meekness;  for  no 

thought 
.Uncharitid>le  crossed  his  mind,  no  sense 
Of  hasty  anger,  rising  in  the  eclipse 
Of  true  domestic  Itiyaltv,  did  e'er 
•Find  place  within  his  bosom.— Once  again 
The  persevering  wedge  of  tyranny 
Achieved  their  separation :  and  once  more 
tW^r?  they  united.—to  be  yet  again 
Disparted,  pitiable  lot !     But  here 
A  portion  of  the  tale  may  well  be  left 
In  silence,  though  my  memory  could  add 
Ifncb  how  the  Youth,  in  scanty  space  of 

time, 
Was  traversed  from  without ;  much,  too,  of 

thoughts 
.That  occupied  his  days  in  solitude 
Under  privation  and  restraint ;  and  what, 
Through  dark  and  shapeless  fear  of  things 
'       to  come. 
And  what,  through  strong  compunction  for 

•  the  past, 
He  sn0ered«-breaking.down  in  heart  and 

inind  I 


•  Doomed  to  a  third  and  last  captivity. 
His  freedom  he  recovered  on  the  eve 
Of  Julia's  travail.      When  the  babe  was 

.    born. 
Its  presence  tempted  him  to  cherish  schemes 
Of  future  happiness.     **  You  shall  return, 
Julia,"  said  he.  **  and  to  your  father's  house 
Go  with  the  child. — You  have  been  wretch- 
ed; yet 
The  silver  shower,  whose  reckless  burthen 

weighs  , 
Too  heavily  upon  the  lily's  head, 
Oft  leaves  a  saving  moisture  at  its  root 
Malice,  beholding  you,  will  melt  away. 
Gol^'tis  a  town  where  both  of  us  were 

bom  ; 
None  will  reproach  you,  for  our  truth  is 

known ;  [fate 

And  if,  amid  those  once-bright  bowers,  our 
Remain  unpitied,  pity  is  not  in  man. 
With  ornaments — the  prettiest,  nature  yields 
Or  art  can  fashion,  shall  you  deck  our  boy. 
And  feed  his  countenance  with  your  own 

sweet  kx>ks 
Till  no  one  can  resist  him. — Now,  even 

now, 
I  see  him  sporting  on  the  sunny  lawn  ; 
My  father  from  the  window  sees  him  too ; 
Startled,  as  if  some  new-created  thing 
Enriched  the  earth,  or  Faery  of  the  woods 
Bounded  before  him; — but  the  unweeting 

Child 
Shall  by  his.  beauty  win   his  grandsire's 

heart 
So  that  it  shall  be  softened,  and  our  loves 
End  happily,  as  they  began  1 " 

These  gleams 
Appeared  but  seldom ;  oftener  was  he  seen 
Proppmg  a  pale  and  melancholy  face 
Upon  the  Mother^  bosom ;  resting  thus 
His  head  upon  one  breast,  while  from  the 

bther 
The  Babe  was  drawing  in  its  quiet  food. 
-*That  pilk)M(  is  no  longer  to  be  thinej 
Fond  Youth  1    that  mournful  solace  now 

must  pass   : 
Into  the  list  of  things  that  cannot  be  1 
Unwedded  Julia,  terror-smitten,  hears 
The  sentence,  by  her  mother's  lips  {>ro- 

nounced. 
That  dooms  her  to  a  convent.— Who  shall 

tell. 
Who  dares  report,  the  tidings  to  the  lord 
Of  her  affections?  so  they  blindly  asked 
Who  knew  not  to  what   qmet   depths  a 

weiglU 
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Of  ?goiiy  bad  pressed  the  Sufferer  down : 
The  word,  by  others  dreaded,  he  can  hear 
'Composed  and  silent,  without  visible  sign 
Of  even  the  least  emotioa     Noting  this, 

Wlien  the  impatient  ol^ect  of  his  love 
Upbraided  htm  with  slackness,  he  returned 
No  answer,  only  took  the  motlier's  hand 
And  kissed  it ;  seemingly  devoid  of  pain. 
Or  care,  that  what  so  tenderly  he  pressed 
Was  a  dependent  on  the  obdurate  heart 
Of  one  who  came  to  disunite  ttieir  lives 
ForeVer-^sadaltematvve !  pr^erred, 
By  the  unbending  Parents  of  the  Maid, 
Ta-secret  'spousals  meanly  disavowed. 
— So  be  it ! 

In  the  city  he  remained 
A  season  after  Julia  had  wiiihdrawn 
To  those  religious  walls*      He,  too,  de- 

partsr-r 
Who  with  him  ?7-~even  the  senseless  Little- 

ooe. 
With  that  sole  charge  he  passed  the  city- 

gates, 
For  the  last  time,  attendant  by  th^  side 
Of  a  dose  chair,  a  Utter,  or  sediin, 
If)  which  the  Babe  was  carried.    To  a  hill. 
That  rose  a  brief  league  (U&tant  fiom  tha 

town, 
;Tbe  dwellen  io  that  houa^  where  he  had 

lodged 
uAccompanied  his  steps,  fay  anxious  love 
Impelled  ;~they  parted  from  him  there,  and 

stood 
Watching  below  till  he  had  disappeared 
On  the  hill  top.     His  eyes  he  scarcely  took, 
T*hronghout  that  journey,  from  the  vehicle 
<Slow-moving  ark  of  all  his  hopes!)  th&t 

;eiled 
Th<.  tender  mfant :  and  at  overy  inn, 
An^  under  every  hospitable  tre« 
At  which  the  bearers  halted  or  reposed, 
Laid  him  with  timid  care  upon  his  knees. 
And  looked,  as  mothers  n^er  were  known 

to  look. 
Upon  the  nursling  which  his  arms    em- 
braced. 

This  was  the  maimer  in  which  Vaudra- 

cour 
Departed  with  his  in/ant ;  and  thus  reached 
His  father's  house,  where  to  the  iiinocent 

child 
Admittance  was  denied.    The  young  man 

spake 
No  word  of  indignation  or  reproof 


Bat  of  his  fiither  begged,  a  ]ast  reqittitp 

That  a  retreat  might  be  assigned  to  him 
Whbrc  SB  forffotten  c^M  ha  migbA  dwell. 
With  such  alwwanoe  as  his  wants  required; 
For  wishes  he  had  none.    To  » ioolge  that 

stood 
Deep  in  a  forest,  with  If  aye  given,  at  the 

age 
Of  four-and-twenty  summers  he  withdrew; 
And  thi^er  took  with  him  his  motherless 

Babe. 
And  oncdomestic  for  their  common  needs, 
An  aged  woman.    It  consoled  him  here 
To  attend  upon  the  orplian,  and  perform 
Obsequious  service  to  the  precious  diild. 
Which,  after  a  short  time,  ky  some  mistake 
Or  indiscretion  of  the  Father,  died.— 
The  Tale  1  /ollow  to  its  last  recess 
Of  suffering  or  of  peace,  I  know  not  which: 
Theirs  be  Uie  blame  who  censed  the  woe, 

not  mine  I 

From  this  time  forth  he  never  shared  a 
smile 
With  mortal  creature.    An  Inhabitant 
Of  that  same  town,  in  which  the  pair  had 

teft  ■  • 
So  lively  a  remembrance  of  their  griefs. 
By  chance  of  faMsiness,  coming  within  reach 
Of  his  retirement,  to  the  forest  lodge 
Repaired,  but  only  found  the  matron  there. 
Who  told  him  that  his  pains  wore  thrown 

away. 
For  that  her  Master  never  uttered  word 
To  living  thing— not  even  to  her. — Behold  1 
While  they  were  speaking,  VavJIracour  ap- 
proached ; 
But,  seeing  some  one  near,  as  on  the  latch 
df  tiie  garaen-gate  his  hand  was  laid,  he 

shrunk— 
And,  Uke  a  shadow,  glided  out  of  view. 
Shocked  at  his   savage  aspect,  from   the 

place 
The  visitor  retired. 

Thus  tired  the  Youth 
Cut  off  from  all  intelligence  with  psan. 
And  shunning  even  the  Eght  of  common 

day  ; 
Nor  could  the  voice  of  Freedom,  wiuch 

through  France 
Full  speedily  resounded,  public  hope. 
Or    personsd    memory    of   his  own    deep 

wrongs. 
Rouse  him  :  but  in  those  solitary  shades 
His  days  he  wiftted,  fn  imbecile  miodl 
x8o5« 
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THE  miOT  BOY. 

'Tjs  f i|[M  p'dQck,"^  clear  March  night, 
Tiie  moon  \%  i^,— the  9ky  is  blue, 
The  owlel,  in  t^  pjooolight  »ir» 
Shouts  from  nobody  knows  where; 
He  lengthens  out  his  lone!v  shout^ 
Halloo  J  halloo!  a  long  halloo  1 

— \^^  bnsde  thus  about  yo«r  door, 
Whattae^ns  this  bustle,  Betty  Foy  ? 
Why  zip  you  in  this  mighty  iret'  ? 
And  why  on  horseback  have  you  set 
Him  whom  you  love,  your  Idiot  Boy? 

Scarcely  a  soul  is  out  of  bed  ; 
Good  Betty,  put  him  down  agarrr ; 
Hi$  lipj^  with  joy  tliey  burr  at  you ; 
Bat,  Betty !  what  has  he  to  do 
With  stirrup,  saddle,  or  with  jr^in  ? 

But  Betty's  bent  on  her  intent ; 
For  her  good  neighbor,  Susan  Gale, 
Old  Susan,  she  who  dwells  alone, 
Is  sick,' and  makes  a  piteous  moan, 
As  if  her  very  life  wp^kl  (ail. 

There's  not  a  house  within  a  mile, 
No  hand  to  help  them  in  distress ; 
Old  Susan  lies  a-bed  in  pain, 
And  sorely  puzzled  are  the  twain, 
Fof  what  she  ails  they  cannot  g^ess. 

And  Betty's  husband's  at  the  wood, 
Where  by  the  week  he  doth  abide, 
A  woodman  in  the  distant  vale ; 
There's  none  to  help  poor  Susan  Gale; 
What  must  he  done  ?  what  will  betide  ? 

And  ^etty  fron^  the  lane  has  fetched 
Her  Pony,  that  \%  mild  and  goofd ; 
Whether  he  be  in  joy  or  pain. 
Feeding  at  will  along  the  lane, 
Or  faringmg  faggots  from,^e  wood. 

And  he  is  all  in  travelling  trim,--* 
And  by  th^  moonlight,  Betty  Fpy 
Has  on  the  well-girt  saddle  set, 
(The like  was  qever  heard  of  yet) 
Him  whom  sh/e  k>ves,  her  Jdlot  Boy. 

And  he  must  post  without  delay 
Across  the  bndge  and  through  the  dale, 
And  by  the  church,  and  o'er  the  down, 
To  briig  a  Doctor  from  the  town,  , 
Or  she  wiU  die,  old  Susan  Gale, 

There  is  no  need  of  boot  or  spur, 
Jhert  is  no  need  of  whip  or  wand  ; 
For  Johnny  has  Itts  hoHy  bough, 


And  with  a  hurly-burly  now 

He  shakes  the  green  bough  in  his  hand. 

And  Betty  oH:^  find  /o'er  has  tpld 
The  Boy,  wh«t^  hisr  be&t  delight, 
Both  what  to  toUow,  what  to  shun. 
What  to  do,  and  what  to  kavc  undo 
How  turn  to  idt,  and  how  te  right. 

And- Betty's  most  especial  chars^t 
Was,  •  Johnny  I  Johnny  !  njind  ^h^t  jro« 
Come  home  again,  nor  stop  at  all, — 
Come  hvme  ^ain,  wii^te'er  befi^t 
My  J<)hn»y.  oo,  \  pray  jqm  do." 

To  this  did  Johnny  answer  make, 
Both  with  h;s  head  and  with  his  hand^ 
And  proudly  shook  the  bridle  too , 
And  then '  hi9  words  were  not  a  few. 
Which  Betty  weU  could  understand* 

And  now  that  fohpny  Is  nwt  going, 
Though  Betty's  in  a  niignty  mirry. 
She  gently  pats  the  Pony's  side. 
On  which  hex  Idiof  Boy  must  ride, 
And  seems  no  longer  m  a  hurry 

But  when  the  Pony  moved  his  legs, 
Oh  I  then  for  the  poor  Idiot  lioyT 
For  joy  he  cannot  hold  the  bri(Be, 
For  joy  his  head  and  heels  are  idl^ 
He's  idle  ali  for  very  joy. 

•And  while  the  Pony  moves  his  legs. 
In  Johnny's  left  hand  you  may  see 
The  green  bough  motipqless  and  dead : 
The  Moon  that  shines  above  his  head 
Is  not  lyiere  stall  and  mute  than  he. 

His  hear(  it  was  so  \^\\  of  glee, 
'1  hat  till  full  fifty  yards  were  goijc, 
He  quite  forgot  his  holly  whip. 
And  all  his  skill  in  horsemanship: 
Oh  !  hajrpy,  happy,  happy  Joha. 
And  while  the  Mother,  a^  the  door 
Stands  fixed,  her  face  with  joy  o'erflowS| 
Pr#ud  of  herself,  and  proud  of  him. 
She  sees  him  In  his  travelling  trim. 
How  quietly  her  JoiinQy  goes. 
The  silence  of  her  Idiot  Boy, 
What  hopes  it  sends  to  Betty's  heart  I 
He's  at  the  guide-post-*<he  turns  right ; 
She  watches  till  he's  oat  of  sight. 
And  Betty  will  not  then  depart. 
Burr,  burr— now  Johnny's  lips  ihey  bnn; 
As  loud  as  any  mill,  or  near  it : 
Meek  as  a  lai^fib  the  Pony  moves. 
And  lohnny  makes  the  noise  he  lovei^ 
'And  Betty  listens,  glad  to  hear  it. 
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Away  she  hies  to  Susan  Gale : 
HerM,  ssenger's  in  merry  tune ; 
The  owlets  hoot,  the  owlets  curr, 
And  Johnny's  lips  they  burr,  burr,  burr, 
As  on  he  goes  beneath  the  moon. 

His,steed  and  he  right  well  agree; 
For  of  this  Pony  there's  a  rumor^ 
That,  should  he  lose  his  eyes  and  ears, 
And  should  he  live  a  thousand  years, 
Her  never  will  be  out  of  humor. 

But  then  he  is  a  horse  that  thinks  t 
And  when  he  thinks,  his  pace  is  slack ; 
Now,  though  be  knows  poor  Tohnny  well^ 
Yet,  for  his  life,  he  cannot  tell 
What  he  has  got  upon  his  back. 

So  through  the  moonlight  lanes  they  go, 
And  far  into  the  moonnght  dale, 
And  by  the  church,  and  o'er  the  down. 
To  brin^  a  Doctor  from  the  town. 
To  comfort  poor  old  Susan  Gale. 

And  Betty,  now  at  Susan's  side, 
Is  in  the  middle  of  her  story. 
What  speedy  help  her  Boy  will  bring, 
With  many  a  most  diverting  thing. 
Of  Johnny's  wit,  and  Johnny's  glory. 

And  Behy,  still  at  Susan's  side. 
By  this  time  is  not  quite  so  flurried 
Demure  with  porringer  and  plate 
She  sits,  as  if  in  Susan's  fate 
Her'Hfc  and  soul  were  buried. 

But  Betty,  poor  good  Woman  I  she, 
You  plainly  in  her  face  may  read  it. 
Could  lend  out  of  that  moment's  store 
Five  years  of  happiness  or  mor 
To  any  that  might  need  it. 

But  yet  I  guess  that  now  and  then 
With  Betty  all  was  not  so  well ; 
And  to  the  road  she  turns  her  ears, 
AAd  thence  full  many  a  sound  she  beats, 
Which  she  to  Susan  will  not  tell. 

Poor  Susan  moans,  poor  Susan  groans , 
**  As  sure  as  there's  a  moon  in  heaven," 
Cries  Betty,  *•  he'll  be  back  again  ; 
They'll  both  be  here— 'tis  almost  ten— 
Both  will  be  here  before  eleven." 

Poor  Susan  moans,  poor  Susan  groans  j 
The  clock  gives  warning  for  eleven  ; 
*Tis  on  the  stroke—"  He  must  be  near," 
Quoth  Betty,  "  and  will  soon  be  here, 
Andvure  as  there's  a  moon  in  heaven." 


The  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  twelve^ 
And  Johnny  is  not  yet  in  sight : 
•*~The  Moon's  in  heaven,  as  Betty  sees, 
But  Betty  is  not  quite  at  ease ; 
And  Susan  has  a  dreadful  night. 

And  Betty,  half  an  hour  ago, 
On  Johnny  vile  reflections  cast ; 
**  A  little  idle  sauntering  thing ! "       , 
With  other  names,  an  endless  string;  • 
But  now  that  time  i&  gone  and  pasC    . 

And  Betty's  drooping  at  the  heart. 
That  happy  time  all  past  and  gone^ 
•*  How  can  it  be  he  is  so  late  ? 
The  Doctor,  he  has  made  him  wait ; 
Susan  I  they'll  both  be  here  anon," 

And  Susan's  growing  worse  and  wofse^ 
And  Betty's  in  a  saii  quandary  ; 
And  then  there's  nobody  to  say 
If  she  must  go,  or  she  must  stay  ] 
^She's  in  a  sad  quandary. 

The  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  one ; 
But  neither  Doctor  nor  his  Guide 
Appears  along  the  moonlight  road ; 
There's  neither  horse  nor  man  abrmdp 
And  Betty  still  at  Susan's  side. 

And  Susan  now  begins  to  fear 

Of  sad  mischances  not. a  few. 

That"  Johnny  may  perhaps  be  drowned; 

Or  lost,  perhaps,  and  never  found ; 

WhicK  they  must  botb  forever  rue. 

She  prefaced  half  a  hint  of  this 
With,  *'  God  forbid  it  should  be  true  J » 
At  the  first  word  that  Susan  said 
Cried  Bettv.  rising  from  the  bed, 
"  Susan,  I'd  gladly  stay  with  you 

I  must  be  gone,  I  must  away : 
Consider,  Johnny's  but  half-wise ; 
Susan,  we  must  take  care  of  him. 
If  he  is  hurt  in  life  or  limb  " — 
"  Oh  God  forbid  I "  poor  Susan  cries. 

«  What  can  I  do  ? "  says  Betty,  goings 
"  What  can  I  do  to  ease  your  pain  ? 
Good  Susan,  tell  me,  and  I'll  stay; 
I  fear  you're  in  a  dreadful  way. 
But  I  shall  soon  be  back  again." 

"  Nay,  Betty,  go !  good  Betty,  go  X  ^ 
There's  nothing  that  can  ease  my  pain.* 
Then  off  she  hies ;  but  with  a  prayer  ' 
That  God  poor  Susan's  life  would  spai% 
Till  she  comes  back  ag^ii^  i 
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So,  through  the  moonlight  lane  she  goes, 
And  far  into  the  moonlight  dale ; 
And  how  she  ran,  and  bow  she  walked, 
And  an  that  to  herself  she  Ulked, 
Wouldsurely  be  a  tedious  tale. 

In  high  and  low,  above,  below, 
In  grea^  and  small,  in  round  and  square, 
Ifi  tree  and  tower  was  lohnny  seen, 
In  bush  and  brake,  in  olack  and  green ; 
'Twas  Johnny,  Johnny,  every  where. 

And  while  she  crossed  the  bridge,  there 

came 
A  thought  with  which  her  heart  is  sore~- 
Tohnny  perhaps  his  horse  forsook, 
To  hunt  the  moon  within  the  brook, 
And  never  will  be  heard  of  more. 

Now  is  she  high  upon  the  down, 
Alone  amid  a  prospect  wide ; 
There's  neither  Jotuiny  nor  his  Horse 
Amori^  the  fern  or  in  the  gorse ; 
There**  neither  Doctor  nor  his  Guide. 

"  Oh  saints  I  what  is  become  of  him  ? 
Perhaps  he's  climbed  into  an  oak, 
Where  he  will  stay  till  he  is  dead ; 
Or,  sadly  he  has  been  misled, 
And  joined  the  wauidering  gipsy-folk. 

Or  him.that  wicked  Pony's  carried 
To  the  dark  cave,  the  goblin's  hall, 
Or  in  t^  castle  he's  pursuing 
Among  the  ghosts  his  own  undoing ; 
Or  playing  with  the  waterfall." 

At  poor  old  Susan  then  she  railed. 
While  to  the  town  she  posts  away ; 
**  If  Siysan  had  not  been  so  ill, 
Alasl  1  should  have  had  him  still. 
My  Johnny,  till  my  dying  day." 

Poor  Betty,  in  this  tad  distemper. 
The  Doctor's  self  could  hardly  spare : 
Unworthy  things  she  talked,  and  wild ; 
Even  he',  of  cattle  the  most  mild. 
The  Pony  had  his  share. 

But  now  she's  fairly  in  the  town, 
And  to.  the  Doctor's  door  she  hies : 
*Tis  sijence  all  on  every  side ; 
The  town  so  long,  the  town  so  wide, 
Is  silent  as  the  skies. 

And  now  she's  at  the  Doctor's  door. 
She  lifts  the  knocker,  rap,  rap,  rap ; 
The  Doctor  at  the  casement  shows 
Hfs  glhnmenng  eyes  that  peep  and  dose ; 
And  one  hand  rujbs  bis  ola  oiight-cap^ 


''Oh    Doctor  I    Doctor!     where's    my 

johnny?" 
**  I'm  here,  what  ts't  you  want  with  me? * 
"  Oh  Sir  I  you  know  I'm  Betty  Foy, 
And  I  have  k)at  my  poor  dear  Boy, 
You  know  him-^hlm  you  often  see 

He's  not  so  wise  as  some  folks  be : " 
*"  The  devil  take  his  wisdom  t "  said 
The  Doctor,  looking  somewhat  grim, 
"  What,  Woman  1  shouki  I  know  of  him  ?  i* 
And,  grumbling,  he  went  back  to  bed  1 

"  O  woe  is  me  I  O  woe  is  me  1 
Here  will  I  die ;  here  will  I  die ; 
1  thought  to  find  ray  lost  one  here^ 
But  he  is  neither  far  nor  near. 
Oh !  what  a  wretched  Mother  I !' 

She  stops,  she  stands,  she  looks  about ; 
Which  way  to  turn  she  cannot  tell. 
Poor  Betty  1  it  would  ease  her  pain 
If  she  had  heart  to  knock  again ; 
— The  clock  strikes  three— »a  dismal  knelll 

Then  up  alone;  the  town  she  hies^ 
No  wonder  if  her  senses  fail ; 
This  piteous  new?  so  much  it  shocked  her 
She  quite  forgot  to  send  the  Doctor 
To  comfort  poor  old  Susan  Gale. 

And  now  she's  high  upon  the  down^ 
And  she  can  see  a  mile  of  road : 
"  O  cruel  I  I'm  almost  threescore ; 
Such  night  as  this  was  ne'er  before^ 
There's  not  a  single  soul  abroad." 

She  listens,  but  she  cannot  hear 
The  foot  of  horse,  the  voice  of  man  ;  . 
The  streams  with  softest  sound  are  flowing^ 
The  grass  you  almost  hear  it  growing. 
You  hear  it  now,  if  e'er  you  can. 

The  owlets  through  the  long  blue  night 
And  shouting  to  each  other  still : 
Fond  lovers  I  yet  not  quite  hob  nob 
They  lengthen  out  the  tremulous  sob^ 
That  echoes  far  from  hill  to  hilL 

Poor  Betty  now  has  lost  all  hope. 
Her  thoughts  are  bent  on  deadly  sin, 
A  green-grown  pond  she  just  has  past. 
And  from  the  brink  she  hurries  fast. 
Lest  she  should  drown  herself  therein. 

And  now  she  sit  her  down  and  weeps ; 
Such  tears  she  never  shed  before ; 
"  Oh  dear,  dear  Pony  I  my  sweet  joy  I 
Oh  carry  back  ray  Idiot  Boy  ! 
And  we  will  ne'er  o'erload  thee  morer**  • 
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A  thtwf  ht  is  cpme  io^o  h{;r  he^d : 
The  Pony  he  is  mild  and  good, 
-  An4  V9  have  alwajrs  used  liim  wflil ; 
Perh^p9  he's  gone  along  the  ddl, 
And  (;9rr^  Johnny  to  iht  wood. 

Then  up  she  springs  as  if  on  wings ; 
She  thinks  no  mom  of  deadly  sin ; 
If  BeUy  fifty  pood*  should  see, 
Thp  Ust  of  all  her  thoughts  would  be 
«  To  drown  herself  therein. 

O  Reader  1  now  that  I  might  tell 
What  Johnny  and  his  Horse  are  doing  I 
What  they've  been  doing  all  this  time. 
Oh  cquld  I  put  it  into  rhyme, 
A  most  delightful  tale  pursuing ! 

Perhaps,  and  no  unlikely  thought  \ 
He  with  his  Pony  now  doth  roam 
The  cUflFs  and  peaks  so  high  that  ^e. 
To  lay  his  hands  upon  a  star, 
And  in  his  pocket  oring  it  home. 

Perhaps  h?'s  turned  himself  abou^. 
His  face  unto  his  horse's  tail, 
Andj  still  and  mute,  in  wonder  lost, 
All  silent  as  a  horseman-ghost. 
He  travels  slowly  down  the  v^e. 

And  now,  perhs^ps,  is  hunting  she^Pj 
A  fiierce  and  dreadful  hunter  he ; 
Yon  valley,  now  so  trim  and  green, 
In  five  months'  time,  should  he  be  seen 
A  desert  wilderness  will  be  I 

Perhaps,  with  head  and  beds  flo  fire, 
And  like  the  very  soul  of  evil, 
He's  galloping  away,  away, 
And  so  will  gallop  on  for  aye. 
The  bano  of  all  that  dread  the  dcvU  I 

\  to  the  Muses  have  been  bound 

These  fourteen  years,  by  strong  indentiii«s 

O  gentle  Muses  I  let  me  tell 

Bi^t  half  of  what  to  him  befel; 

He  surely  met  with  strange  adventures. 

O  gentle  Muses i  Ls  this  kind? 
Why  will  ye  thus  my  suit  repel  ? 
AVhy  of  your  further  aid  bereave  me  ? 
And  can  ye  thus  unfriended  leave  me ; 
Ye  Muses  I  whom  J  love  so  well  t 

Who's  yon,  that,  near  the  waterfall. 
Which  tiiunders  down  with  headlong  force, 
Beneath  the  moon,  yet  shining  fair, 
As  careless  as  if  nothing  were, 
)  Sks  upngbfc  oo  a  feeding  horse  ? 


Unto  his  horse— there  feeding  fne, 
He  seems,  I  think,  the  rein  to  give ; 
Of  inoon  or  stars  he  takes  no  heed  j 
Of  such  m^  in  romances  read : 
— 'Tis  Johnny  1  fohnny !  as  I  live. 

And  that's  the  very  Pony,  too  I 
Where  is  she,  where  is  Bettv  Foy? 
She  hardly  can  sustain  her  fears ; 
Tire  roarina;  waterfall  she  hears, 
And  cannot  find  her  Idiot  Boy« 

Your  P»ny*s  worth  his  weight  in  gold ; 
Then  caln|  your  terrors,  Betty  Foy  I 
She's  coming  from  among  the  tre^s. 
And  now  all  fuU  in  view  sh^  sees 
Him  whom  she  loves,  her  Idiot  Bo/f 

And  Betty  sees  the  Pony  tpo  ; 

Why  stand  you  thus,  g(K)d  Betty  Foy? 

It  is  no  goblin,  'tis  no  ghost, 

'Tis  he  whom  you  so  long  have  lost. 

He  whom  you  love,  your  Idiot  Boy. 

She  looks  again— her  am^  are  m>-r- 
She  screams— she  cannot  move  tor  yfl : 
She  darts,  as  with  a  torrent's  force. 
She  almost  has  o'erturned  the  Horfe» 
And  fast  she  holds  her  Idiot  Boy, 

And  Johnny  burrs,  and  laughs  aloud* 
Wheth^  in  cunning  or  in  joy 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  w^le  he  laufiibs, 
Betty  a  drunken  pleasure  quaffs 
To  hear  again-her  Idiot  Boy. 

And  now  she's  at  the  Pony's  tall, 
And  now  is  at  the  Pon/s  head,— > 
Op  that  side  now,  and  now  on  this ; 
And, :  Iinost  stifled  with  her  bliss, 
A  few  sad  tears  does  Betty  shed. 

She  kisses  o*er  and  o'er  again 
Him  whom  she  loves,  her  Idiot  Boy; 
She's  happy  here,  is  happy  there, 
She  IS  uneasy  everywhere ; 
Her  limbs  are  all  alive  with  }oy. 

She  pats  the  Pony,  where  or  when 
She  knows  not,  happy  Betty  Foy  1 
The  little  Pony  glad  may  be, 
But  he  is  milder  far  than  she. 
You  hardly  can  perceive  his  joy. 

"  Oh  1  Johnny,  never  mind  the  Doctor ; 
You've  done  your  best,  and  that  is  all : 
She  took  the  reins,  when  this  was  said. 
And  gently  turned  the  Pony^  head 
From  the  kwd  waterfall. 
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By  this  the  Stars  w^re  alrtost  gon*, 
The  moon  was  seftin*  on  the  hill, 
So  pak  you  scarcely  tooked  at  her  s 
The  little  birds  began  to  stir, 
Though  y^their  tonguts  wcrettlll. 

The  Pony,  Betty,  and  her  Boy, 
Wind  slowly  through  the  woody  dale; 
And  who  is  she»  betintes  abroad, 
That  hobbles  up  the  steep  rough  road  f 
Who  is  it,  bot  old  3usa»  Gale? 

Long  time  lay  Susan  lost  in  thought 
Atid  many  dreadful  fears  beset  her, 
Both  for  her  Messenger  and  Nurse*: 
And,  2&  her  mmd  grew  worse  and  worse, 
Her  body — it  grew  better. 

She  turned,  she  tossed  herself  irt  bed, 
On  all  sides  doubts  and  terrors  met  her ; 
Point  after  point  did  she  discuss  \  ' 
And,  while  ner  mind  was  fighting  thus, 
Her  body  stili  grew  bettet. 

"  Alas  I  what  is  become  of  them  ? 
These  fears  can  never  be  endured ; 
I'll  to  the  wood."— The  word  scarce  said, 
Did  Sasan  rise  up  from  her  bed, 
As  if  by  magic  cured. 

Away  she  goes  up  hill  and  down, 

And  to  the  wood  at  length  is  come ; 

She  spies  her  FrieifdSf  sne  shouts  a  greeting ; 

Oh  me  1  it  is  a  merry  meeting 

As  ever  was  in  Christendoth. 

The  «wb  Irttte  hfrdly  simg  their  la<t, 
While  oiir  four  trayellers  homeward  wend , 
The  owls  have  hooted  all  night  long, 
And  with  the  owls  began  my  song, 
And  with  the  owls  must  end. 

For  while  they  all  were  travellinj^  home, 
Cried  Betty,  •*  Tell  us»  lohnrtv,  do, 
Where  all  this  long  nignt  you  have  been. 
What  yo«  have  heard,  what  yon  hate  seen ; 
And,  Johnny,  mind  you  tell  us  true.*^ 

Now  Johnny  all  ni^t  long  had  heard 
The  owls  in  tuneful  concert  strive ; 

!  No  doabt  too  he  the  moon  had  seetl ; 

I  For  in  the  moonlight  he  had  been 
From  eight  o'clock  till  five. 

And  thus,  to  Bett>'*s  question,  he 
Ma*  answer,  like  a  traveller  bold, 
(Hi>f«i7  words  I  give  to  ycm,) 
"  The  cocks  did  crow  to-whoo,  to-wbooi 


fr 


And  the  sun  did  shine  so  cold !  ** 
—Thus  answered  Johnny  in  his  glory, 
And  tliat  was  all  his  trav«rs  story. 
1798. 

*        » — ^ 

XXXII. 

MICHAEL. 

A  PASTORAL  POBM. 

If  from  the  public  way  you  turn  youf  step 
Up  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Green-head 

Ghyll, 
You  will  suppose  that  with  an  trpilght  mlh 
Your  feet  must  struggle ;  in  such  bold  as- 
cent 
The  pastoral  mountains  front  you,  faCe  to 

face. 
But,  courage!    for  around  that  boisteroul^ 

brook 
The  mounteliftfl  have  all  opened  out  them< 

selves. 
And  made  a  hidden  valley  of  their  own. 
No  habitation  can  be  teen ;  but  they 
Who  journey  thither  find  themselves  alone 
With  a  few  sheep,  with  rocks  and  stones, 

and  kites 
That  overhead  are  sailhtg  ifi  the  sky. 
It  is  in  truth  an  utter  solitude  ; 
Nof  should  I  have  made  mention  of  fhl^ 

Del! 
But  for  one  object  which  you  might  pasi 

by, 
Might  see   and    notice  not.     Beside   the 

brook 
Appears  a  straggfling  heiip  of  unhewn  stof^es 
And  to  that  simple  object  appertains 
A  story— unennched  with  strange  events, 
Yet  not  unfit,  I  deem,  for  the  fireside. 
Or  for  the  summer  shade.    It  was  the  first 
Of  those  domestic  tales  that  spake  to  me 
Of  Shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  valleys,  men 
Whom  I  already  loved : — not  verily 
For  fheif  own  sakes,  but  for  the  fields  attd 

hills 
Where  iras  their  occupation  and  abode. 
And  hence  .this  Tale,  while  1  was  yet  a  Boy 
Careless  of  books,  yet  having  felt  the  power 
Of  Nature,  by  the  gentle  agency 
Of  natural  objects,  led  me  on  to  feel 
For  passions  tl.at  were  not  my  own,  and 

think    , 
(At  random  and  imperfectly  indeed) 
On  man,  the  heart  of  man,  and  human  life. 
Therefore,  although  it  be  a  history 
Homdy  an<^  srxide^  I  ill  reflate  the  saitotf 
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For  the  delight  of  a  few  natural  hearts ; 
And,  with  yet  fonder  feeling,  for  the  sake 
Of  youthful  Poets;  who  among  these  hilU 
Will  be  my  second  self  when  1  am  gone. 

Upon  the  forest-sidfc  in  Grasmere  Vale 
There  dwelt  a  Shepherd,  Michael  was  his 

name; 
An  old  man,  stput  of  heart,  and  strong  of 

limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  from  youth  to 

age 
Of  an  unusual  strength :  his  mind  was  keen, 
Intense,  and  frugal,  apt  for  all  affairs, 
And  in  his  shepherd's  calUng  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  ordinary  men. 
Hence  had  he  learned  the  meaning  of  all 

winds. 
Of  blasts  of  every  tone ;  and,  oftentimes, 
When   others .  heeded  not,  he   heard   the 

South 
Make  subterraneous  music,  like  the  noise  . 
Of  bagpipers  on  distant  Highland  hills. 
The  Shepherd,  at  such  warning,  of  his  flock 
Bethought  hic£,  and  he  to  himself  would 

say, 
"The  winds  are  now  devising   work  for 

me!" 
And,  truly,  at  all  times,  the  storm,  that 

drives 
The  traveller  to  a  shelter,  summoned  him 
Up  to  the  mountains ;  he  had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists. 
That  came  to  him,  and  left  him,  on  the 

heights, 
So  lived  he  till  his  eightieth  year  was  past. 
And  grossly  that  man  errs,  who  should  sup< 

pose 
That  the  green  valleys,  and  the  streams  and 

rocks, 
Were  things  indifferent  to  the  Shepherd's 

thoughts. 
Fields,  where  with  cheerful  spirits  he  had 

breathed 
The  common  air ;  hills,  which  with  vigorous 

step 
He  had  so  often  climbed;  which  had  im< 

pressed 
So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 
Of  hardship,  skill  or  courage,  joy  or  fear ; 
Which,  like  a  book,  preserved  the  memory 
Of  the  dumb  animals  whom  he  had  saved, 
Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts 
The  certainty  of  honorable  gain ; 
Those  fields,  those  hills — what  could  they 

less  ? — had  laid 
Strong  bold  on  his  affections,  were  to  him 


A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love,- 
The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 
His  days  had  not  been  passed  in  single 

ness. 
His  Helpmate  was  a  comely  matron,  oid-^ 
Though  younger  than  himself  full  twenty. 

years. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  stirring  life, 
Whose  heart  was  in  her  house ;  two  wheels 

shie  had 
Of  antique  form;  this  large,  for  spinning 

wool : 
That  small,  for  fiax  ;  and  if  one  wheel  had 

rest  ^ 
It  was  because  the  other  was  at  work. 
The  Pair  had  but  on-  inmate  in  their  house, 
An  only  Child,  who  had  been  born  to  them 
Wh^n  Michael,  tsiling  o'er  his  years,  began 
To  deem  that  he  was  old,~in  shepherd^s 

phrase. 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave.    This  only  Son, 
Whit  two  brave  sheep-dogs  tried  in  many  a 

storm. 
The  one  of  an  inestimable  worth, 
Made  all  their  household.    I  may  truly  say- 
That  they  were  as  a  proverb  in  the  vale 
For  endless  industry.    When  they  wa& gooc^- 
And  from  their  occupations  out  of  doors 
The  Son  and  Fatlier  were  come  home,  even' 

then. 
Their  labor  did  not  cease ;  unless  when  all 
Turned  to  the  cleanly  snpper-board,  and 

there, 
Each  with  a  mess  of  pottage  and  skimmed 

milk. 
Sat  round  the  basket  piled  with  oaten  cakes,  * 
And  their  plain  home-made  cheese.    Vet 

when  the  meal 
Was  ended,  Luke  (for   so  the  Son  was. 

named) 
And  his  old  Father  both  betook  themselves 
To  such  convenient  work  as  might  employ 
Their  hands  by  the  fire-side ;  perhaps  to 

Cfird 
Wool  for  the  Housewife^  spindle,  or  ro> 

pair 
Some  injury  done  to  sickle,  flail,  or  scythe, 
Or  other  implement  of  house  fK  field. 

Down  from  the  ceiling,  by  the  chimney's 

edge. 
That  in  our  ancient  uncouth  country  style 
With    huge    and    black   projection    over- 

browwl 
Large  space  beneath,  as  duly  as  the  light 
Of  day  grew  dim  the  Housewife  bung  a . 

laoxj^;  • 
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An  aged  utensil^  which  had  performed 
Service  beyond  all  others  of  its  kind. 
Early  at  evening  did  it  burn— and  late, 
Surviving  comrade  of  uncounted  hours, 
Which,  going  by  fron;i  year  to  year,  had 

found, 
And  left  the  couple  neither  gay  perhaps 
Nor  cheerful,  yet  with  objects  and  with 

hopes. 
Living  a  life  of  eager  industry. 
And  now,  when  Luke  had  reached  his  eigh- 
teenth year. 
There  by  the  light  of  this  old  lamp  they 

sate. 
Father  and  Son,  while  far  into  the  night 
The   Housewife   plied   her   own    peculiar 

work, 
Making  the  cottage  through  the  silent  hours 
Murmur  as  with  the  sound  of  summer  flies. 
This  light  was  famous  in  its  neighborhood. 
And  was  a  public  symbol  of  the  life 
That  thrifty  Pair  had  Uved.      For,  as  it 

chanced, 
Their  cottage  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground 
Stood  single,  with  htrge  prospect,  north  and 

south. 
High  into  Easedale,  up  to  Dunmail-Raise, 
And  westward  to  the  village  near  the  lake ; 
And  from  this  constant  light,  so  regular 
And  so  far  seen,  the  House  itself,  by  all 
Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale. 
Both  old  and  young,  was  named  The  Even- 
ing Star. 

Thus  living  on  through  such  a  length  of 
years, 
The  Shepherd,  if  he  loved  himself,  must 

needs 
Have  loved  his  Helpmate ;  but  to  Michaels 

heart 
This  son  Of  his  old  age  was  yet  more  dear — 
Less  from  instinctive  tenderness,  the  same 
Fond  spirit  that  blindly  works  m  the  blood 

.  of  all— 
Than  that  a  child,  more  than  all  other  gifts 
That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man. 
Brings  hope  with  it,  and  forward-looking 

thoughts, 
And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  thev 
By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  fail. 
Exceeding  was  the  love  he  bare  to  him, 
His  heart  and  his  heart's  joy !    For  often- 
times 
Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms, 
Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 
For  pastime  and  delight,  as  is  the  use 
Of  fathers,  but  with  patient  mind  enforced. 


To  acts  of  tenderness ;   and  he  had  rocksd 
His  cradle  as  with  a  woman's  gentle  liand« 

And,  in  a  later  time,  ere  yet  the  Boy 
Had  put  on  boy*s  attire,  did  Michael  love, 
Albeit  of  a  stem  unbending  mind, 
To  have  the  Young-one  in  his  sight,  when  he 
Wrought  in  tlie  field,  or  on  his  shepherd's 

stool 
Sate   with   a    fettered    sheep  before  him 

stretched 
Under  the  large  old  oak,  that  near  his  door 
Stood  single,  and,  from  matchless  depth  of 

shade. 
Chosen  for  the  Shearer's  covert  from  the  sun, 
Thence  in  our  rustic  dialect  was  called 
The  Clipping  Tree,*  a  name  which  yet 

it  bears. 
■There,  while  they  two  were*  sitting  in  the 

shade. 
With  others  round  them,  earnest  all  and 

blithe. 
Would  Michael  exercise  his  heart  with  looks 
Of  fond  correction  and  reproof  bestowed 
Upon  the  Child,  if  he  disturbed  the  sheep 
By  catching  at  their  legs,  or  with  his  shouts 
Scared  them,  while  they  lay  still  beneath 

the  shears. 

And  when  by  Heaven's  good  grace  the  boy 

grew  up 
A  healthy  Lad,  and  carried  in  his  cheek 
Two  steady  roses  that  were  five  years  old ; 
Then  Michael  from  a  winter  coppice  cut 
With  his  own  hand  a  sapling,  which  he 

hooped 
With  iron,  making  it  throughout  in  all 
Due  requisites  a  perfect  shepherd's  staff. 
And  gave  it  to  the  Boy;  wherewith  equipt 
He  as  a  watchman  oftentimes  was  placed 
At  gate  or  gap,  to  stem  or  turn  the  flock; 
And,  to  his  office  prematurely  called, 
There  stood  the  urchin  as  you  will  divine. 
Something  between  a  hindrance  and  a  help ; 
And  for  this  cause  not  always,  I  believe. 
Receiving  from  his  Father  hire  of  praise;  ' 
Though  naught  was  left  undone  which  staff 

or  voice, 
Or   looks,  or    threatening  gestures,  could 

perform. 

But  soon  as  Luke,  full  ten  years  old,  could 
stand. 
Against  the  mountain  blasts,  and  to  the 
heights, 

*  Clipping  is  the  word  used  in  the  North  of 


•  Clipping  IS  the  W( 
England  for  shearing 
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Not  fttiring  toil,  rior  length  of  wesiry  ways, 
He  with  his  Father  daily  went,  and  they 
Were  as  companions,  why  should  I  relate 
That  objects  which   the  Shepherd   loved 

before 
Were  dearer  now  ?  that  from  the  Boy  there 

came 
Feelings  and  emanations^things  which  were 
Light  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  Wind  ; 
And  that  l!h6  old  Man's  heart  seemed  bom 

again? 

Thus  in  Ks  Pattier*^  sight  the  Boy  grew 
up: 

And  now,  when  he  had  reached  his  eigh- 
teenth year, 

He  was  his  cdmfort  anrd  his  daily  hope. 

While  Iff  this  sort  the  BimpHe  houisehold 
lived 
From  day  to  day,  to  Michaels  ear  there  came 
Distressful  lidings.    Long  before  the  time 
Of  which  r  speak,  the  Shepherd  had  been 

bound 
III  surety  for  his  brother's  son,  a  man 
Of  an  industrious  life,  and  ample  means ; 
But  unforeseen  misfortunes  suddenly 
Had  prest  upon  him  :  and  old  Michad  now 
Was  Mimmorted  to  discharge  the  forfeiture, 
A  grievous  penalty,  but  little  less 
Than  half  his  substance.    This  unlooked- 
for  dalm, 
At  the  first  hearing,  for  a  moment  took 
More  hop^  out  of  his  life  than  he  supposed 
That  any  old  man  ever  could  have  lost. 
As   soon  as  he  bad  armed  himself  with 

strength 
To  look  lus  trouble  in  the  face,  it  seemed 
The  Shepherd's  sole   resource   to  sell  srt 

once 
A  portion  of  his  patrimonial  fields. 
Such  was  his  first  resolve ;  he  thought  s^ain. 
And  his  heart  failed  him.    "  Isabel,"  said  he. 
Two  evenings  after  he  had  heard  the  news, 
'*  I  have  been  toiling  more  than  seventy  years, 
And  tn  the  open  sunshine  of  God's  k>ve 
Have  we  all  lived ;  yet  if  these  fields  of  ours 
Should  pass  into  a  stranger's  hand,  I  think 
That  I  could  not  lie  quiet  in  my  >j;rave« 
Qur  lot  is  a  hard  lot ;  the.  sun  himself 
Has  scarcely  been  more  diligent  than  I  ; 
And  I  have  lived  to  be  a  fool  at  'ast 
To  my  own  family.    An  evil  man 
That  was,  and  made  an  evil  choice,  if  he 
Wei-e  false  to  us ;  and  if  he  were  not  fal$e. 
There  are  teYi  thousand  to  whom  loss  fike 
this 


Had  feeen  no  sbrrow.    t  forgive  Mm ;— but 
'Twere  better  to  be  dumb  than  to  tallc  thai 

When  I  began,  my  purpose  Was  lo  speak 
Of  remedies  and  of  a  cheetful  hope. 
Our  Luke  shall  leave  us,  Isabel ;  the  land 
Shalt  not  ^6  from  us.  and  it  shall  be  free ; 
ifie  shall  possess  it,  free  as  is  the  wind 
That  passes  over  it    We  have,  thou  know'st, 
Another  kinsman — he  i^llt  be  dur  friend 
In  this  distress.    He  is  a  prosperous  man, 
Thriving  in  trade — and  Luke  to  him  shall  go, 
And  Wft h  Ins  kinsman's  help  and  his  owd 

thrift 
He  quickly  will  repair  thi^  )os$,  and  then 
He  may  i<cttim  to  us.    !f  here  he  stay. 
What  can  be  done?    Where  every  one  is 

poor, 
What  can  be  gained?" 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused, 
And  Isabel  sat  silent,  for  her  mind 
Was  busy,  looking  back  into  past  times'^ 
There's  Richard  Bateman,  thought  she  to 

hcrsdf, 
He  was  a  iMirish'boy^«t  the  Church-door 
They  made  a  gathering  for  him,  shillings, 

pence. 
And  half-pennies,  wherewiHi  the  neighbon 

bought 
A  basket,  whkh  they  filled  with  pedler's 

wares ; 
And,  with  his  basket  on  his  arm,  the  lad 
Went  up  to  London,  found  a  master  there, 
Who,  out  of  many^  chose  the  trusty  boy 
To  Ro  and  overlook  his  merchandise 
Beyond  the  seas ;  where  he  grew  wondrous 

rich. 
And  left  estates  and  monevs  to  the  poor, 
And,  at  his  birth-place,  built  a  chapel  floored 
With  marble,  which  he  sent  from  foreign 

lands. 
These  thoughts,  and  many  others  of  like 

sort. 
Passed  quickly  through  the  mind  of  Isabel, 
And  her  face  brightened     The  old  Man 

was  glad, 
And  thus  resumed:— "Well,  Isabel?  this 

scheme. 
These  two  days,  has  been  meat  and  drink 

to  me. 
Far  more  than  we  have  lost  is  left  us  yet. 
—We  have  enough— I  wish  indeed  that  1 
Were  younger  j— but  this  hope  is  a  good 

hope. 
Make  ready  Luke's  best  garments,  of  the 

best 
Buy  for  him  t&ortt  and  let  vis-fittidlfofQiib 
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To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  to^iight : 
•—If  he  could  go,  the  Boy  should  go  to- 
night." 
Here  Michael  ceased,  and  to  the  fields 

went  forth 
With  a  light  heart.    The  Housewife  for 

five  days 
Was  restless  mom  and  night,  and  all  day 

long 
Wrought  on  with  her  best  fingers  to  prepare 
Things  needful  for  the  journey  of  her  son. 
But  babd  was  glad  when  Sunday  came 
To  stop  her  in  her  work:  for,  when  she  lay 
By  Micliaers  side,  she  through  the  last  two 

nights 
Heard  him,  how  he  was  troubled  in  hissltep ; 
And  when  they  rose  at  morning  she  could 

see 
That  all  his  hopes  were  gone.    That  day  at 

noon 
She  said  to  Luke,  while  they  two  by  them- 
selves 
Were  sitting  at  the  door,  **  Thou  must  not 

go; 
We  have  no  other  Child  but  thee  to  lose, 
None  to  remember — do  not  go  away, 
For  if  thou  leave  thy  Fatlier  he  will  die." 
The  Youth  made  answer  «vith  a  jocund  voice ; 
And  Isabel,  when  she  had  told  her  fears, 
Recovered  heart    That  evening  her  best 

fare 
Did  she  bring  forth,  and  all  together  sat 
Like  hap'^y  people  round  a  Christmas  fire. 

With  daylight  Isabel  resumed  her  work : 

And  all  the  ensuing  week  the  house  appeared 

As  cheerful  as  a  grove  in  Spring ;  at  length 

The  expected  letter  from  their  kinsman 

I  came, 

With  kind  assurances  that  he  would  do 
His  utmost  for  the  welfare  of  the  Boy ; 
To  which,  requests  were  added,  that  forth- 
with 
He  might  be  sent  to  him.    Ten  times  or 

more 
The  letter  was  read  over ;  Isabel 
Went  forth  to  show  it  to  the  neighbors  round. 
Nor  was  there  at  that  time  on.English  land 
A  prouder  heart  than  Luke's.  When  Isabel 
Had  to  her  house  returned,  the  old  Man  said, 
"He  shall    depart  to-morrow."      To  this 

word 
The  Housewife  answered,  talking  much  of 

things 
Which,  if  at  such  short  notice  he  should  go. 
Would  surely  be  forgotten.     Biif  at,  length 
She  gitve  consent,  and  Michael  was  a:t'ease. 


Near  the  tumultuous  brook  of  Gre 

GhyU, 
In  that  deep  valley,  Michael  had  designed 
To  build  a  SbeepHfold ;  and,  before  he  heard 
The  tidings  of  his  melancholy  loss. 
For  this  same  purpose  he  had  gathered  upk 
A  heap  of  stones,  which  by  tlw  streamlet's 

•age 
Lay  thrown  together,  ready  for  the  work. 
With  Luke   that  evening  thitherward,  ho 

.  walked: 
And  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  place  he 

stopped. 
And  thus  the  old  Man  spake  to  him:-^ 

"  My  Son, 
To-morrow  thou  wilt  leave  me:  with  fttU 

heart 
I  look  upon  thee,  for  thou  art  the  same 
That  wert  a  promise  to  me  ere  thy  birth 
And  all  thy  Ufe  hast  been  my  daily  joy. 
I  will  relate  to  thee  some  little  part 
Of  our  two  histories ;  'twill  do  theelgood  . 
When  thou  art  from  me,  even  if  1  should 

touch  [thoa 

On  things  thou  canst  not  know  of. After 

First  cam'st  into  the  world-^as  oft  befalls 
The   new-bom   infants^thou   didst  sleep 

away 
Two  days,  and  blessings  from  thy  Father's 

tongue 
Then  fell  upon  thee.  Day  by  day  passed  on. 
And  still  I  loved  thee  with  increasing  love. 
Never  to  living  ear  cam-  sweeter  sounds 
I  Than  when  I  heard  thee  by  our  own  fire- 
side 
First  uttering,  without  words,  a  natural  tune ; 
While  thou,  a  feeding  babe,  didst  in  thy  joy 
Sing  at  thy  Mother's  breast.    Month  tol> 

lowed  month, 
And  in  the  open  fields  my  life  was  passed 
And  on  the  mountains ;  else  1  think  that 

thou 
Hadst  been  brought  up  upon  thy  Father^ 

knees. 
But  we  were  playmates,  Luke :  among  these 

hills, 
As  well  thou  knowest,  in.  us  the  old  and 

young 
Have  played  together,  nor  with  me  didst 

thou 
Lack  any  pleasure  which  a  boy  can  know." 
Luke  had  a  manly  heart ;  but  at  these  words 
He  sobbed  aloud.    The  old  Man  grasped  his 

hand, 
And  said«  "  Nay,  do  not  take  it  so— «I  see 
That  these  are  things  of  which  i  need  not 


Ij8 


roEiK  rom/DED  on  tre  affections. 


.  ..Efa  to  tiM  otaott  I  have  been  to  thee 

A  kind  and  a  j^ood  Father :  and  herein 
I  but  repay  a  gift  which  I  myself 
.  ReoeiTed  at  other*!  hands;  for,  tiiongli  mm 

old. 
Beyond  the  conmon  life  of  man,  I  st3I 
Remember- them  who  loved  ne  in  my  yoafli. 
Both  of  them  sleep  together:  here  they 

fired, 
AaaU  their  Forefather!  hail  done ;  and  when 
At  length  their  time  was  come,  they  were 

not  loth 
To  give  their  bodies  to  the  family  mould. 
1  wi!hedthat  thou  ahouldst  live  the  life  they 

lived: 
But,  fl!  a  kNig  time  to  look  back,  my  Son, 
And  see  so  little  gain  from  threescore  years. 
These  ields  were  bmthened  when  they  came 

tome; 
Till  1  was  forty  year!  of  age,  not  more 
Than  half  of  my  inheritance  was  mine. 
I  toiledand  toiled |  God  blessed  me  in  my 

work> 
And  till  these  three  weeks  past  the  land  was 

free. 
-•-It  looks  as  if  it  never  could  endnre 
Another  Maater.  Heaven  forgive  me.  Lake, 
If  I  judge  ill  tor  thee,  but  it  seems  good 
That  thott  should*  st  go." 

At  this  the  old  Man  paused j 
Then,  pointing  to  the  stones  near  which  they 

stood, 
Thus,  after  a  short  alienee,  h#  rvsumod : 
-  **  This  was  a  work  for  as }  and  now  my  Son, 
It  is  a  work  for  me.     But,  lay  one  stone — 
Her«,  by  it  for  me,  Luke,  with  thine  own 


Kay,  Boy,  be  of  good  hope ;— we  both  may 

live' 
To  see  a  better  day.    At  eri^hty-foar 
1  still  am  strong  and  hale;-^  thon  thy 

I  wflido  mine.— I  will  be^  again 
With  many  tasks  that  were  resigned  to  thee : 
Mvf  to  the  heights, and  in  among  the  storms. 
Will  I  without  thee  go  a.?ain,  and  do 
All  works  which  I  was  wont  to  do  alonct 
Before  I  knew  thy  face.— Heaven  blesi  thee, 

Boyl 
Thy  heart  these  two  weeks  has  been  beating 

fast   . 
With  many  hopes ;  it  should  be 


.'  knew  that  thou  couldst  never  have  a  wish 
To  leave  me,  Luke :  thou  hast  been  bound 

teoM 
Only  by  links  of  love  :  when  tho»«rt 490116, 


What  will  beleftto  as!~Bat,  T  forget 
My  purposes.    Lay  now  the  corner-stone, 
As  I  requested ;  and  hereafter,  Luke, 
When  thou  ait  gone  atwmy,  shcmld  evil  aien 
Be  thy  amipanions,  think  of  me,  ray  Son, 
And    oi    tnis  moment;    hither  tarn  thy 

thoughts, 
And  God  will  strengthen  thee ;  amid  all  fear 
And  all  temptations,  Luke,  I  pray  that  thou 
May'st  bear  in  mind  the  lite  thy  Fathen 

lived. 
Who,-  being  innocent,  dkl  for  that  canae 
Bestir  them  in  good  dcods.    Now,  fare  thee 

wdl— 
When  thou  retum*st,  thou  in  this  place  ^t 

see 
A  work  whidi  is  not  here:  a  covenant 
'Twill  be  between  us :  but,  whatever  fate 
Befall  thee,  I  shall  hwo  thee  to  the  last. 
And  bear  thy  memory  witb  noe   to  the 
graven" 

The  Shepherd  ended  here;  and  Luke 

stooped  down. 
And,  as  his  Father  had  requested,  laid 
The  first  stone  of  the  Sheep^okl.     At  the 

sight 
The  old  Man's  grief  brt^e  from  him ;  to  his 

heart 
He  pressed  his  Son,  he  kisskl  him  and 

wept; 
And  to  the  house  together  they  returned, 
—Hashed  was  that  House  in  peace,  or  seem- 
ing peace. 
Ere  the  night  fell :—  with  morrow's  dawn 

the  Boy 
Began  his  journey,  and  when  he  had  rtached 
The  public  way,  he  put  on  a  bold  face ; 
And  all  the  neighbors,  as  he  passed  their 

doors, 
Came  forth  with  wishes  and  with  farewell 

pravers. 
That  followed  him  till  he  was  otit  of  sight 
A  good  report  did  from  their  Kinsman 

come, 
Of  Luke  and  his  well-doing :  and  the  Boy 
Wrote  loving  letters,  full  of  wondrous  news, 
Wliidi,  as  the  Housewife  phrased  it,  were 

throughout 
"The  prettiest  letters  that  were  ever  seen." 
Both    parents   read  them   with  rejoicing 

hearts. 
So,  many  months  passed  on:  and  once 

again 
The  Shepherd  went  about  his  daily  work 
With  confident  and  cheerful  thoughts;  and 

now 
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Sometimes  when  he  could  find  a  leisure  hour 
He  to  that  valley  took  his  way,  and  there 
Wrought  at  the  Sheep-fold.  Meantime  Luke 

besan 
To  slacken  in  his  duty ;  and,  at  length, 
He  in  the  dissolute  dty  gave  himsd£ 
To  evil  courses :  ignominy  and  shame 
Fell  on  him,  so  that  he  was  driven  at  last 
To  seek  a  hiding-place  beyond  the  seas. 

There  is  a  comfort  Hi  the  strength  of  love ; 
'Twill  make  a  thini  endurable,  which  elso 
Would  overset  the  brain,  or  break  the  heart : 
I  have  conversed  with  more  than  one  who 

well 
Keroember  the  old  Man,  and  what  he  was 
Years  after  he  had  heard  this  heavy  news. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been  irom  youth  to 

age 
Of  an  unusual  strength.     Among  the  rocks 
He  went,  and  still  looked  up  to  sun  and 

doody 
And  listened  to  the  wmd ;  and,  as  before, 
Performed  all  kinds  of  labor  for  his  sheep, 
And  for  the  land,  his  small  inheritance. 
And  to  tiiat  hollow  dell  from  time  to  time 
Did  he  repair,  to  build  the  Fold  of  which 
His  flock  had  need.    'Tis  not  forgotten  yet 
Thft  pity  which  was  then  in  every  lieart 
For  the  old  Man— and  'tis  believed  by  all 
That  many  and  many  a  day  he  thither  went, 
And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone. 
There,  by  the  Sheep-fold,  sometimes  was 

he  seen 
Sitting  alone,  or  with  his  faithful  Dog, 
Then  old,  beside  him,  lying  at  his  feet. 
The  length  of  full  seven  years,  from  time  to 

time. 
He  at   the    building   of   this   Sheep-fold 

wrought, 
And  left  ttie  work  unfinished  when  he  died. 
Three  years,  or  little  more,  did  Isabel 
Sur\'ive    her    Husband:  at  her  death  the 

estate 
Was  sold,  and  went  into  a  stranger's  hand. 
The  Cottage  whidh  was  named  the  Evening 

Star 
Is  gone— the  ploughshare  has  been  through 

the  ground 
On  which  it  stood :  great  changes  have  been 

wrought 
In  all  the  neighborhood :— yet  the  oak  is  left 
That  grew  beside  their  door ;  and  the  remains 
Of  the  unfmished  Sheep-fold  may  be  seen 
Beside  the  boisterous  brook  of  Green-head 

GhylL 
180Q. 


THE   WIDOW  ON   WINDERMERE 
SIDE. 


How  beantiful  when  up  a  lofty  height 
Honor  ascends  among  the  humblest  poor, 
And  feeling,  sinks  as  deep  1    See  there  thd 

door 
Of  One,  a  Widow,  left  beneath  a  weight 
Of  blameless  debt.    On  evil  Fortune  s  spit* 
She  wasted  no   complaint,  but  strove  to 

make 
A  just  repayment,  both  for  conscience-sake 
And  that  herself  and  hers  should  stand  up- 
right 
In  the  world's  eye.  Her  work  when  daylight 

failed 
Paused  not,  and  through  the  depth  of  night 

she  kept 
Snch  earnest  vigils,  that  belief  prevailed 
With  some,  the  noble  Creature  never  slept ; 
But,  one  by  one,  the  hand  of  death  assailed 
Her  children  from  her  inmost  heart  bewept 

XX. 

The  Mother  mourned,  nor  ceased  her  tears 

to  flow, 
Till  a  winter's  noon-day  placed  her  burled 

Son 
Before  her  eyes,  last  Child  of  mxny  gon^-^ 
His  raiment  of  angelic  white,  and  lo  I 
His  very  feet  bright  as  the  dazzling  snow 
Which  they  are  touching :  yea,  far  brighter, 

even 
As  that  which  oomes,  or  seems  to  come,  f  rdm 

heaven, 
Surpasses  anght  the^e  elements  can  show; 
Much  she  rejoiced,  trusting  that  from  that 

hour 
Whate'er  befell  she  could  not  grieve  or  pine ; 
But  the  Transfigured,  in  and  out  of  season^ 
Appeared,  and  spiritual  presence  gained  a 

power 
Over  material  forms  that  mastered  reason. 
Oh,  gracious    Heaven,  in   pity  make  her 

thine  I 

III. 
But  why  that  prayer?  as  if  to  her  could 

come 
No  good  but  by  the  way  that  leads  tc»  bliss 
Through   Death, — so   judging   we  should 

judge  amiss. 
Since  reason  failed  want  is  her  threateaed 

doom. 
Yet  frsqiient  truisportrnuti^te  the  gloom: 
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Nor  of  those  maniacs  is  she  one  that  kiss 
T'he  air  or  laugh  upon  a  precipice ; 
No,  passin?  through  strange  sufferings  to- 
ward the  tomb 
She  smiles  as  if  a  martyr's  crown  was  won : 
Oft,  when  light  breaks  through  clouds  or 

waving  trees, 
With  outspread  arms  and  fallen  upon  her 

knees 
The  Mother  hails  in  her  descending  Son 
An  Angel,  and  in  earthly  ecstasies 
Her  own  angelic  glory  seems  begun. 


XXXIV. 


THE  ARMENIAN  LADY'S  LOVE. 

[The  subject  of  the  followiiiK  poem  is  from  the 
Orlandus  of  the  author  s  friend,  Keneltn 
Henry  Digby :  and  the  liberty  is  taken  of  in- 
scribing it  to  him  as  an  acknowledgment, 
however  unworthy,  of  pleasure  and  instruc- 
tion derived  from  his  numerous  and  valuable 
writings,  illustrative  of  the  piety  and  chivalry 
of  the  olden  time.] 

I. 

,  You  have  heard  "  a  Spanish  Lady 

How  she  wooed  an  English  man ;  "• 
Hear  now  of  a  fair  Armenian, 
Daughter  of  the  proud  Sold^ ; 
How  she  loved  a  Christian  Slave,  and  told 

her  pain 
By  word,  look,  deed,  with  hope  that  he  might 
love  again. 

II. 
**  Pluck  that  rose,  it  moves  my  liking," 

Said  she,  lilting  up  her  veil ; 
•*  Pluck  it  for  me,  gentle  gardener, 
Ere  it  wither  and  grow  pale." 
^  Princess  fair,  I  till  the  ground,  but  may 

not  take 
From  twig  or  bed  an  humbler  flower,  even 
for  your  sake  1 " 

III. 
"  Grieved  am  I,  submissive  Christian ! 

To  behold  thy  captive  state ; 
Women,  in  your  land,  may  pity 
(May  they  not?)  the  unfortunate." 
''Yes,  kind  Lady  !  otherwise  man  could  not 

bear 
life,  which  to  every  one  that  breathes  is  full 
of  care." 

•  See,  in  Percy's  Reliques,  that  fine  old 
ballad,  *'  The  Spanish  Lady's  Love :  *'  from 
■which  Poem  the  form  of  staaaai  as  MiiUble  to 
dialogue,  is  adopts 


IV. 

"  Worse  than  idle  is  compassion 

If  it  end  in  tears  and  sighs ; 
Thee  from  bondage  would  1  rescue 
And  from  vile  mdignities ; 
Nurtured,  as  thy  mien  bespeaks,  in  high  de- 
gree. 
Look  up — and  help  a  hand  that  longs  to  set 
thee  free." 

V. 

"  Lady !  dread  the  wish,  nor  venture 

In  such  peril  to  engage  ; 
Think  how  it  would  stir  against  you 
Your  most  loving  Father's  rage ; 
Sad  deliverance  would  it  be,  and  yoked  with 

shame. 
Should  troubles  overflow  on  her  from  whom 
it  came." 

VI. 

"  Generous  Frank !  the  just  in  effort 

Are  of  inward  peace  secure: 
Hardships  for  the  brave  encountered. 
Even  the  feeUest  may  endure : 
If  almighty  grace  through  me  thy  chains  un- 
bind 
My  father  for  slave's  work  may  seek  a  slave 
in  mind." 

VII. 

''  Princess,  at  this  burst  of  goodness. 

My  long-frozen  heart  grows  warm  I " 
"  Yet  you  make  all  courage  fruitless, 
Me  to  save  from  chance  of  harm : 
Leading    such    companion,   I    that  gilded 

dome. 
Yon  minarets,  would  gladly  leave  for  his 
worst  home." 

VIII. 

"  Feeling  tunes  your  voice,  fair  Princess  I 

And  y  ur  brow  is  free  from  scorn, 
Else    these    words    would    come    lil« 
mockery. 
Sharper  than  the  pointed  thorn." 
"Whence  the  undeserved  mistrust?    Too 

wide  apart 
Our  faith  hath  been,— O  would  that  eyes 
could  see  the  heart  I " 

IX. 

*•  Tempt  me  not,  I  pray ;  my  doom  is 

These  base  implements  to  wield ; 

Rusty  lance,  1  ne'er  shall  grasp  thee, 

Ne'er  assoil  my  cobwebb'd  shield ! 

Never  see  my  native  land,  nor  castle  towns, 

Nor  Her  who  thinking  of  me  there  couotij 

widowed  hours."  I 
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**  Priaoner !  pardon  youthful  fancies  * 

Wedded  ?  If  you  can^  say  no  1 
Blessed  is  and  be  your  consort ; 
Hopes  1  cherished— ht  them  go  I 
Handmaid's  privilege  would  leave  my  pur- 
pose free, 
Without  another  link  to  my  felicity.** 


"  Wedded  love  with  loyal  ChristianSy 

Lady,  is  a  mystery  rare ; 
Body,  heart,  and  soul  in  union, 
Make  one  being  of  a  pair. " 
"  Humble  love  in  me  would  look  for  no  re> 

turn, 
Soft  as  a  guiding  star  that  cheers,  but  can- 
not bum." 


"  Gracious  Allah  I  by  such  title 
Do  I  dare  to  thank  the  God, 
Him  who  thus  exalts  thy  spirit. 
Flower  of  an  unchristian  sod ! 
Or  hast  thou  put  off  wings  which  thou  in 

heaven  aost  wear  ? 
What  have  I  seen,  and  heard,  or  dreamt  ? 
where  am  I  ?  where  ? " 

XIII. 

Here  broke  off  the  dangerous  converse : 

Less  impassioned  words  might  tell 
How  the  pair  escaped  together, 
Tears  not  wanting,  nor  a  knell 
Of  sorrow  in  her  heart  while  through  her 

father's  door, 
And  from  her  narrow  world,  she  passed  for 
evermore. 

XIV. 

But  affections  higher,  holier, 

Urged  her  steps ;  she  shrunk  from  trust 
In  a  sensual  creed  that  trampled 
Woman's  birthright  into  dust. 
Little  be  the  wonder  then,  the  blame  be  none. 
If  she,  a  timid  Maid,  hath  put  such  boldness 
on. 

XV. 

Judge  both  Fugitives  with  knowledge : 

In  those  old  romantic  days 
Mighty  were  the  soul's  commandments 
To  support,  restrain,  or  raise. 
Foes  might  hang  upon  their  path,  snakes 

rustle  near. 
But  nothing  from  their  inwaxd  selves  had 
.  tfaqrtqieai:* 


Thought  infirm  ne'er  ctme  between  tfaeniy 

Whether  printing- desert  sands 
With  accordant  steps,  or  gathering 
Forest-fruit  with  social  hands ; 
Or  whispering  like  two  reeds  that  in  the  cold 

moonbeam 
Bend  with  the  breeze  their  heads,  beside  a 
crystal  stream. 

XVII. 

On  a  friendly  deck  reposing 

They  at  length  for  Venice  steer ; 
There,  when  they  had  closed  their  voyagCi 
.    One,  who  daily  on  the  pier 
Watched  for  tidings  from  the  East,  beheld 

his  Lord, 
Fell  down  and  clasped  his  knees  for  joy,  not 
uttering  wofd. 

XVIII. 

Mutual  was  the  sudden  transport ; 

Breathless  (questions  followed  fast, 
Years  contracting  to  a  moment, 
Each  word  greedier  than  the  last ; 
"  Hie  thee  to  the  Countess,  friend  I  return 

with  speed, 
And  of  this  Stranger  speak  by  whom  her 
lord  was  freed. 

XIX. 

Say  that  I,  who  might  have  languished, 
Drooped  and  pined  till  life  was  spent, 
Now  before  the  gates  of  Stolberg 
My  deliverer  would  present 
For  a  crowning  recompense,  the  precious 

grace 
Of  her  who  in   my  heart  still  holds  her 
ancient  place. 

XX. 

Make  it  known  that  mv  Compantoo 

Is  of  royal  eastern  blood, 
Thirsting  after  all  perfection, 
Innocent,  and  meek,  and  good. 
Though  with  misbelievers  bred:   but  that 

dark  night 
Will    holy  Church   disperse  by  beams  of 
gospel-light. 

XXI. 

/riftly  went  that  gray-haired  Servant, 
Soon  returned  a  trusty  Page 
Charged  with  greetings,  benedictions. 
Thanks  and  praises,  each  a  gage 
For  a  sunny  thought  to  cheer  the  Stranger's 

way. 
Her  virtuous  scruples  to  remove,  her  fears 
alky. 
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xxn. 

•   And  how  blest  the  Reunited; 

While  beneath  their  castle-walls, 
Runs  a  deafening  noise  of  welcome  !-«• 
Blest,  though  every  tear  that  falls 
Doth  in  its  silence  of  past  sorrow  tell, 
And  makes  a  meeting  seem  most  like  a  dear 
faiewelL 

XXIII. 

Through  a  haze  oi  human  nature, 

Glorified  by  heavenly  light, 
Looked  the  beautiful  Deliverer 
On  that  overpowering  sieht, 
While  across  her  virgin  cheek  pure  blushes 

strayed, 
For  every  tender  sacrifice  her  heart  had 
made. 

XXIV. 

On  the  ground  the  weeping  Countess 
.  Knelt,  and  kissed  the  Stranger^s  hand ; 
Act  of  soul-devoted  homage, 
Pledge  of  an  eternal  band : 
Nor  did  aught  of  future  days  that  kiss  belie, 
Which,  with  a  generous  shout,  the  crowd 
did  ratify. 

XXV. 

Constant  to  the  fair  Armenian, 

Gentle  pleasures  round  her  moved, 
Like  a  tutelary  spirit 
Reverenced,  like  a  sister,  loved. 
Christian  meekness  smoothed  for  all  the 

path  of  life, 
Who,  loving  most,  should  wiseliest  love, 
their  only  strife. 

XXVI. 

Mute  memento  of  that  union 

In  a  Saxon  church  survives, 
Where  a  cross-legged  Knight  lies  sculp- 
tured 
As  between  two  wedded  Wives,^ 
Figures  with  armorial  signs  of  race  and 

birth. 
And  the  vain  rank  the  pilgrims  bore  while 
yet  on  earth. 
1830.  ^ 

XXXV. 

LOVING  AND  LIKING: 

IRREGULAR  VERSES, 
ADDRESSED  TO  A  CHILD. 

(BY  MY  SISTBR.) 

i  THBIIS>  more  in  words  than  I  can  teach  \ 
Yet  listen,  Child  1—1  would  not  preach ; 


But  only  give  some  phin  directions 
To  guide  your  speedi  and  3Four  a" 
Say  not  you  lave  a  roasted  fowl, 
But  you  may  love  a  screaming  owl, 
And,  if  you  cAn,  the  unwieldy  toad 
That  crawls  from  his  secure  abode 
Within  the  mossy  garden  wall 
When  evening  dews  begin  to  faU. 
Oh  mark  the  beauty  of  his  eye : 
What  wonders  in  that  circle  lie ! 
So  clear,  so  bright,  our  father  said 
He  wears  a  jewel  in  bis  headt 
And  when,  upon  some  showery  day, 
Into  a  patn  or  public  way 
A  frog  leaps  out  from  bordering  gias%) 
Startling  the  timid  as  they  pass. 
Do  you  observe  him,  and  endeavor 
To  take  the  intruder  into  favor» 
Learning  from  him  to  find  a  reason 
For  a  light  heart  in  a  dull  season. 
And  you  may  love  him  in  the  pool, 
That  is  for  him  a  happy  school. 
In  which  he  swims  as  taught  by  nature^ 
Fit  pattern  for  a  human  creature. 
Glancing  amid  the  water  bright. 
And  sending  upward  sparkling  light 

Nor  blush  if  o'er  your  heart  be  steaHi^ 
A  love  for  things  that  have  no  feeling ; 
The  sDfings  first  rose  by  you  espied 
May  fill  your  breast  with  joyful  pride ; 
And  vou  may  loVe  the  strawberry4low«r, 
And  love  the  strawberry  in  its  bower  ( 
But  when  the  fruit,  so  often  praised 
For  beauty,  to  your  lip  is  raised. 
Say  not  you  love  the  delicate  treat, 
But  like  it,  enjoy  it,  and  thankfully  eat 

Long  may  you  love  your  pensioner  moose, 
Though  one  of  a  tribe  that  torment  the  house: 
Nor  dislike  for  her  cmel  sport  the  cat. 
Deadly  foe  both  of  mouse  and  rat ; 
Remember  she  follows  the  law  of  her  kind, 
And  Instinct  is  neither  wayward  nor  blind. 
Then  think  of  her  beautiful  gliding  form, 
Her. tread  that  would  scarcely  crusn  a  worm, 
And  her  soothing  song  by  the  winter  fire. 
Soft  as  the  dying  throb  of  the  lyre. 

1  would  not  circumscribe  your  love : 
It  may  soar  with  the  eagle  and  brood  with 

the  dove, 
May  pierce  ihe  earth  with  the  patient  mole^ 
Or  track  the  hedgehog  to  his  hole. 
Loving  and  liking  are  the  solace  of  life. 
Rock  the  cradle  of  joy,  smooth  the  (~ 

bed  of  strife. 
You  love  yoor  father  and  your  mother, 
Your  growB-up  and  your  teb>4«pctav$ 
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You  love  your  sbter,  md  yonr  friend^ 
And  coiMiuess  blessings  vdiich  God  sends : 
And  while  these  right  affections  play,. 
You  live  eaQh  moment  of  your  day ; 
They  lead  you  on  to  full  content, 
And  liking  fresh  and  innocent, 
That  storey  the  mind,  the  memory  feed. 
And  prompt  to  many  a  gentle  deed  t 
But  likings  come,  and  pass  away ; 
'Tis  love  that  remains  till  our  latest  day : 
Our  heavenward  guide  is  holy  lovcy 
And  will  be  our  bli&  with  saints  above. 
'832. 


?AREWELL  LINES- 

**  High  bliss  is  only  for  a  higher  state," 
But,  surely,  if  severe  afflictions  borne 
With  patience  merit  the  reward  of  peace, 
Peace  ye  deserve ;  and  may  the  solid  good, 
Sought  by  a  wise  though  late  exchange,  and 

here 
With  bounteous  hand  beneath  a  cottage-foof 
To  you  accorded,  never  be  iKnthdrawn, 
Nor  for  the  world's  best  promises  renotmced. 
Most  soothing  was  it  for  a  welcome  Friend, 
Fresh  from  the  crowded  city,  to  beihold 
That  lonely' union,  privacy  so  deep, 
Such  calm  employments,  such  entire  content. 
So  when  the  rain  is  over,  the  storm  laid, 
A  pair  of  lierons  oft-times  h^ve  I  seen, 
Upon  a  rocky  islet,  side  by  side, 
Drying  their  feathers  in  the  sun,  at  case : 
And  so,  when  night  with  grateful  gloom  had 

fallen. 
Two  glow-worms  in  such  nearness  that  they 

shared. 
As  seemed,  th«ir  soft  self -satisfying  light. 
Each  with  the  other,  on  the  dewv  ground. 
Where  He  that  made  them  blesses  their 

repose.-— 
When  wandering  among  lakes  and  hills  I 

note. 
Once  more,  ^se  creatures  thus  by  nature 

paired. 
And  guarded  in  their  tranqnil  state  of  life, 
Even  as  your  happy  presence  to  my  mind 
Their  union  brought,  will  they  repay  the  debt, 
And  send  a  thankful  spirit  back  to  you, 
With  hope  that  we^  dear  Fheodsl  shall 


XXKtII. 

THE  RfiDBREASt. 

(SUQBBSTBD  IN  A  WBSTMORSLANP  CQT- 
tAG«.) 

Drivbv  in  b^' Avtomn's  sharpeolng  tir    ' 

From  half-stripped  woods  and  pastures  bare, 

Brisk  Robin  seeks  a  kiodlicr  lieBie>: 

Not  like  a  beggar  is  he  come. 

But  enters  as  a  lOoked^or  guest, 

Confiding  in  his  ruddy  bresst, 

As  if  it  were  a  natural  shidd 

Charged  with  a  blazon  on  the  fieldj^ 

Due  to  that  ^ood  s^nd  pious  deed 

Of  which  wtf  in  the  Ballad  read. 

But  pensive  fancies  putting  by, 

And  wild-wood  sorrows,  speedily 

He  plays  the  expert  ventnloquist; 

And,  caught  by  glimpses  now^now  missel, 

Puzzles  "Ae  listener  with  a  doubt 

If  the  soft  Voice  he  throws  about 

Comes  frbm  within  dbors  6r  without  I    '  \ 

Was  eter  siich  a  sWeet  cortfusion, 

Sustained  by  delicate  illusion? 

He*s  at  your  elbow — to  your  feelhiff 

The  notes  are  from  the  floor  or  cemng; 

And  there*s  a  ridcfle  to  be  guessed, 

Till  you  have  marked  his  heaving  ches^    . 

And  busy  throat  whose  sink  and  sweU 

Betray  the  Elf  that  loves  to  dwell 

In  Robin's  bosom,  as  a  chosen  celL 

Heart^pleased  we  smile  upon  tfte  BM   ' 
If  seen,  and  with  like  pleasure  stirred 
Commend  him,  when  he*s  only  heard. 
But  small  and  fugitive  our  gain 
Compared  with  hers  who  long  hath  lain, 
With  languid  limbs  and  patient  head 
Reposing  on  a  lone  sick-bed ; 
Where  now,  she  daily  hears  a  strain 
That  cheats  her  of  too  busv  cares. 
Eases  her  pain,  and  helps  her  prayers. 
And  who  but  this  dear  Bird  beguiled 
The  fever  of  that  pale-faced  Child ; 
Now  cooling,  with  his  passing  wing, 
Her  forehead,  like  a  breeze  of  Spring :   . 
Recalling  now,  with  descant  soft 
Shed  round  her  pillow  from  aloft, 
Sweet  thoughts  of  angels  hovering  nigh, 
And  the  invisible  sympathy 
Of  "  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  John, 
Blessing  the  bed  she  lies  upon  ?  **  * 

•  The  words— 

**  Matthew,  M^rk,  and  Luke,  and  Johoi 
Bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on," 
are  part  of  a  chilrTs  prayer,  still  in  general  use 
titfough  the  northern  touatles. 
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And  sometimes,  jast  ma  listening  ends 
In  slumber,  with  the  cadence  blends 
A  dream  bt  that  low-warbled  hymn 
Which  old  folk,  fondly  pleased  to  trim 
Lamps  of  faith,  nt>w  burnins;  dim, 
Say  that  the  Cherubs  carved  in  stone, 
.When  clouds  jiiave  way  at  dead  of  night 
And  the  ancient  church  was  filled  with 

light, 
Used  to  siQg  in  heavenly  tone, 
Above  and  ropnd  the  sacred  places 
They  gusu'd,  with  winged  baby-faoos. 

Thrice  happy  Creature  I  in  all  lands 
Nurtured  by  nospi table  hands : 
Free  entrance  to  this  cot  has  he, 
Entrance  and  exit  both  yet  free ; 
And,  when  the  keen  unruffled  weather 
That  thus  brings  man  and  bird  together, 
Shall  with  its  pleasantness  be  past, 
And  casement  closed  and  door  made  fast, 
To  keep  at  bay  the  howling  blast. 
He  needs  not  fear  the  season's  rage, 
For  the  whole  house  is  Kobin's  cage. 
Whether  the  bird  flit  here  or  there, 
0*er  table  ////,  or  perch  on  chair. 
Though  some  may  frown  and  make  a  stir 
To  scare  him  as  a  trespasser, 
And  he  belike  will  flinch  or  start. 
Good  friends  he  has  to  take  his  part ; 
One  chiefly,  who  with  voice  and  look 
Pleads  for  him  from  the  chimney-nook, 
Where  sits  the  Dame,  and  wears  away 
Her  long  and  vacant  holiday; 
With. images  about  her  heart, 
Reflected  from  the  years  gone  by 
Oi^  human  nature's  second  infancy. 

1834.  ^ 

XXXVIII. 

HER  EYES  ARE  WILD. 

X. 

Her  eves  are  wild,  her  head  is  bare, 

The  .sun  has  burnt  her  coal-black  hair ;    . 

Her  eyebrows  have  a  rusty  stain, 

And  she  came  far  from  over  the  main. 

She  has  a  baby  on  her  arm, 

Or  else  she  were  alone : 

And  underneath  the  hay-stack  warm, 

And  on  the  greenwood  stone, 

She  talked  and  sung  the  woods  among,    . 

And  it  was  m  the  English  tongue. 

II. 
"Sweet  babe!  they  say  that  I  am  mad,. 
But  nay,  my  heart  is  far  too  glad  \ 


And  I  am  happy  when  I  sing 
FttU  many  a  sad  and  doleful  thing: 
Then,  lovely  baby,  do  not  fear  I 
I  pray  thee  have  no  fear  of  me ; 
But  safe  as  in  a  cradle,  here 
My  lovely  baby!  thou  shalt  be : 
To  thee  I  know  too  much  I  owe; 
I  cannot  work  thee  any  woe. 


A  fire  was  once  within  my  farun ; 
And  in  my  head  a  dull,  dull  pain ; 
And  fiendish  faces,  one,  two,  three. 
Hung  at  my  breast,  and  pulled  at  mcs 
But  then  there  came  a  sight  of  joy ; 
It  came  at  once  to  do  me  good ; 
I  waked,  and  saw  my  little  boy, 
My  little  boy  of  flesli  and  blood  ;- 
Oh  joy  for  me  that  si^ht  to  see  I 
For  he  was  here,  aiKl  only  he. 


Suck,  little  babe,  oh,  suck  again  I 
It  cools  my  blood  \  it  cools  my  brain ; 
Thy  lips  I  feel  them,  baby  I  they 
Draw  from  my  heart  the  pain  away. 
Oh  1  press  me  with  thy  little  hand ; 
It  loosens  something  at  my  chest ; 
About  that  tight  and  deadly  band 
I  feel  thy  little  fingers  prest. 
The  breeze  I  see  is  in  the  tree  : 
It  comes  to  cool  my  babe  and  me.. 


Oh  I  love  me,  love  me,  little  boy  I 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  only  joy ; 
'And  do  not  dread  the  waves  below. 
When  o'er  the  sea-rock's  edge  we  go; 
The  high  crag  cannot  work  me  harm. 
Nor  leaping  torrents  when  they  howl ; 
The  babe  I  carry  on  my  aim, 
He  saves  for  me  my  precious  soul ; 
Then  happy  lie ;  for  blest  am  I ; 
Without  me  my  sweet  babe  would  die 


Then  do  not  fear,  my  boy  1  for  thee 
Bold  as  a  lion  will  I  be ; 
And  I  will  always  be  thy  guide, 
Through  hollow  snows  and  rivers  wida 
I'll  build  an  Indian  bower ;  I  know 
The  leaves  that  make  the  softest  bed: 
And,  if  from  me  tliou  wilt  not  go, 
But  still  be  true  till  I  am  dead, 
My  pretty  thing !  then  thou  shalt  sii^ 
As  merry  as  the  birds  in  spring. 
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Thy  father  cares  not  for  my  breast, 
Tis  thine,  sweet  baby,  there  to  rest ; 
Tis  all  thine  own  I— and,  if  its  hue 
Be  changed,  that  was  so  fair  tp  view, 
Tis  fair  enough  for  thee,  my  dove ! 
My  beauty,  little  child,  is  flown, 
Bnt  thou  wilt  live  with  me  in  love; 
And  what  if  my  poor  cheek  be  brown? 
'Tis  well  for  me,  thou  canst  not  see 
How  pale  and  wan  it  else  would  be. 


Dread  not  their  taunts,  my  little  Life ; 
1  am  thy  father's  wedded  wife ; 
And  underneath  the  spreading  tree 
We  two  will  live  in  honesty. 
If  his  sweet  boy  he  could  wrsake, 
With  me  he  never  would  have  stayed ; 
From  him  no  harm  my  babe  can  take ; 
But  he,  poor  man  !  is  wretched  made  \ 
And  every  day  we  two  will  pray 
Fot  hun  that's  gone  and  far  away; 


ini  teach  my  boy  the  sweetest  things : 

I'll  teach  him  how  the  owlet  sings. 

My  little  babe  1  thy  lips  are  still, 

And  thou  hast  almost  sucked  thy  fill. 

— Where  art  thou  gone,  my  own  dear  c&ldf 

What  wicked  looks  are  those  I  see? 

Alas  I  alas '  that  look  so  wild. 

It  never,  never  came  from  me ; 

If  thou  art  mad,  my  pretty  lad. 

Then  I  must  be  forever  ssuL 


Oh  I  smile  on  me,  my  little  Iambi 

For  I  thy  own  dear  mother  am :         -^ 

My  love  for  thee  has  well  been  tried: 

I've  sought  thy  father  far  and  wide. 

I  know  the  poisons  of  the  shade; 

I  know  the  earth-nuts  fit  for  food: 

Then,  pretty  dear,  be  not  afraid : 

We'll  find  thy  father  in  the  wood. 

Now  laugh  and  be  gay,  to  the  woods  awajl 

And  therey  my  babe,  we'll  live  for  9^t^ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

By  pcmons  resident  ia  the  oomitiy  and  attached  to  rural  objects,  many  places  will  be  fond 
linuanied  or  ol  unknown  names,  where  little  incidents  must  have  occurreal  or  CeeUngs  been  ex- 
perienced, which  will  have  given  to  such  places  a  private  and  {lecuiiar  interest.  From  a  wish  to 
give  some  sort  of  record  to  such  Incidents,  and  renew. the  gratification  of  such  feehtijgs,  Names 
nave  been  given  to  PiaceS  by  the  Author  and  some  of  his  Friends,  and  llie  following  Poeois 
writtea  in  consequence. 

By  any  who  should  look  beyond  the  dell, 
A  single  mountain-cotlage  might  be  seen. 
I  gazed  and  gazed,  and  to  myself  I  said, 
"  Our  thoughts  at  least  are  ours ;  and  this 

wild  ndok. 
My  Emma,  I  will  dedicate  to  thee." 
Soon  did  the  spot  become  my  other 

home. 
My  dwelling,  and  my  out-of-doors  abode. 
And;  of  the  shepherds  who  have  seen  me 

there, 
To  whom  I  sometimes  in  our  idle  talk 
Have  told  this  fancyj  two  or  three,  perhaps, 
Years  after  we  arc  gone  and  in  our  graves, 
When  they  have  cause  to  speak  of  this  wild 

place, 
Mav  call  it  by  the  name  of  Emma's  Dell. 
1800. 


It  was  an.  April  morning :  fresh  and  clear 
The  Rivulet,  delighting  in  its  strength, 
Ran  with  a  young  man's  &peed ;  and  yet  the 

voice 
Of  waters  which  the  winter  had  supplied 
Was  softened  down  into  a  vernal  tone. 
The  spirit  of  enjoyment  and  desire, 
And  hopes  and  wishes,  from  all  living  things 
Went  circling,  like  a  multitude  of  sounds. 
The  budding  groves  seemed  eager  to  urge  on 
The  steps  of  June ;  as  if  their  various  hues 
Were  only  hindrances  that  stood  bett*een 
Them  and  their  object:   but,  meanwhile, 

prevailed 
Such  an  entire  contentment  in  the  air 
That  every  naked  ash,  and  tardy  tree 
Yet  leafless,  showed  as  if  the  countenance 
With  which  it  looked  on  this  delightful  day 
Were  native  to  the  summer. — Up  the  orook 
I  roamed  in  the  confusion  of  my  heart, 
Alive  to  all  things  and  forgetting  all. 
At  length  I  to  a  sudden  turning  came 
In  this  continuous  glen,  where  down  a  rock 
The  stream,  so  ardent  in  its  course  before, 
Sent  forth  such  sallies  of  glad  sound  that  all 
Which  I  till  then  had  heard  appeared  the 

voice 
Of  common  pleasure:  beast  and  bird,  the 

lamb. 
The  shepherd's  dog,  the  linnet    and   the 

thrush 
Vied  with  this  waterfall,  and  made  a  song 
Which,  while  I   listened,  seemed  like  the 

wild  growth 
Or  like  some  natural  produce  of  the  air. 
That  could  not  cease  to  be.    Green  leaves 

were  here ; 
But  *twas  the  foliage  of  the  rocks — the  birch, 
The  yew,  the  holly,  and  the  bright  green 

thorn, 
With  hanging  islands  of  resplendent  furze : 
And,  on  ar^immit,  distant  a  short  space, 
(*36) 


TO  JOANNA. 

Amid  the  smoke  of  cities  did  you  pass 
The  time  of  early  youth;  and  there  you 

learned, 
From  years  of  quiet  industry,  to  love 
The  living  Beings  by  your  own  fireside, 
With  such  a  strong  devotion  that  your  heart 
Is  slow  to  meet  the  sympathies  of  them 
Who  look  upon  the  hills  with  tenderness, 
And  make  dear  friendships  with  the  streams 

and  groves. 
Yet  we,  who  are  transgressors  in  this  kind. 
Dwelling  retired  in  our  simplicity 
Among  the  woods  and  fields,  we  love  you 

well, 
Joanna  I  and  I  guess,  since  you  have  been 
So  distant  from  us  now  for  two  long  years, 
That  you  will  gladly  listen  to  discourse, 
However  trivial,  if  you  thence  be  taught 
That  they,  with  whom  you  once  were  happji 

talk 
Familiarly  of  you  and  of  old  times. 


fosMis  ON  rrre  KAMmc  of  places. 
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While  I  tias  Mated,  bow  some  tea  daqv 

past, 
Beneath  those  lofty  firs,  that  overtop 
Their  ancient  neighbor,  the  old  steepje-towcr, 
The  Vicar  from  his  gloomy  house  liard  by 
Came  forth  to  greet  me ;  and  when  he  bad 

asked, 
"  How  fares  Joanna,  that  wild-hearted  Maid  I 
And  when  will  she  return  to  us  ?"  he  paused ; 
And,  after  short  excliange  of  village  news, 
He  with  grave  looks  demanded,  for  what 

cause, 
Reviving  obsolete  idolatry, 
I,  like  9  Kunic  Priest,  in  characters 
Of  formidable  size  had  chiselled  out 
Some  uncouth  name  upon  the  native  rock. 
Above  the  Kotha,  by  the  forest-side. 
—Now,  by  those  dear  immunities  of  heart 
Engendered  between  malice  and  true  love, 
1  was  not  loth  to  be  so  catechised, 
And  this  was  my  reply  :— "  As  it  befell, 
One  summer  nvominrj  we  had  walked  abroad 
At  break  of  day,  Joanna  and  myself. 
— 'Twas  that  delightful  season  when  the 

broom, 
FuH-flowered,  and  visible  in  every  steep, 
Along  the  copses  runs  in  veins  of  .qold. 
Our  pathway  led  us  on  to  Rotha's  banks ; 
And  when  we  came  in  front  of  that  tall  rock 
That  eastward  looks,  I  there  stopped  short — 

and  stood 
Tradnw  the  lofty  barrier  with  my  eye 
From  base  to  summit :  such  delight  I  found 
To  note  in  shrub  and  tree,  in  stone  and 

flower. 
That  intermixture  of  delicious  hues, 
Along  so  vast  a  surface,  all  at  once. 
In  one  impression,  by  connecting  force 
Of  their  own  beauty,  imaged  m  the  heart. 
—When  I  had  gazed  perhaps  two  minutes' 

space,  ' 

ioanna,  looking  in  my  eyes,  beheld 
'hat  ravishment  of  mine,  and  laughed  aloud. 
The  Rock,  like  something  starting  from  a 

sleep,  [again ; 

Took   up  the  Lady's  voice,  and  laughed 
That  ancient  Woman  seated  on  Helm-crag*, 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern  ;  Hammar-scar 
And  the  tall  Steep  of  Silver-how,  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  laughter;  southern  Loughrigg 

heard, 
And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  mountain 

tone; 
Helvellyn  far  into  the  clear  blue  sky 
Carried  the  JLady^s  voice,— old  Skiddaw.blew 
liis  speaking  trumpet;  back  out  of  tlie 

doud» 


Of  Glaramara  southward  conm  the  rt\CB\ 
And  Kirkstone  tossed  it  from  his  misty  head. 
—Now  whether  (said  I  to  our  cordial  Friend, 
Wlw  in  the  hey<day  of  astonishment 
Smiled  in  my  face)  this  were  in  simple  truth 
A  work  accomplished  by  two  brotherhood 
Of  ancient  mountains,  or  my  ear  was  touched 
With  dreams  and  visionary  impulses 
To  me  alone  imparted,  sure  1  am 
That  tliere  was  a  loud  uoroar  in  the  hills.        . 
And.  while  we  both  were  listening,  to  my  side 
Tho  fair  JiNWina  drew,  as  if  i»he  wished  { 

To  shelter  from  some  object  of  her  fear. 
—And  hence,  long  af  terwardsi  when  eighteen 

moons  I 

Were  wasted,  as  I  chanced  to  walk  alone 
Beneath  this  rock,  at  sunrise,  on  a  calm 
And  silent  morning,  1  sat  down,  and  there^ 
In  memory  of  affections  old  and  true, 
I  chiselled  out  in  those  rude  characters 
Joanna's  name  deep  in  tlic  living  stone : — 
And  I,  and  all  who  dwell  by  my  hreside, 
Have  called   the   lovely  rock,  Joanna's 
KocK." 
i8oo. 

A^«^.— In  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 

are  several  Inscriptions  upon  the  native  rock, 
which  from  the  wasting  qi  time,  and  the  rude- 
ness of  the  workmanship,  have  been  mistaken 
for  Runic.    Ttiey  are  without  doubt  Roman. 

The  Rntha,  mentioned  in  this  poem,  is  the 
River  which,  flowing  through  the  lakes  ol  Gras- 
mere  and  Rydale,  falls  into  Wynandcrmere. 
On  Helmcrag,  that  impressive  sins;le  mountain 
at  the  head  of  the  Vale  of  Grasmere,  is  a  rock 
which  from  most  points  of  view  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  an  old  woman  cf.wering.  Close 
by  this  rock  is  one  of  those  fissures  or  caverns 
which  in  the  language  of  the  crMintry  are  calied 
dungeons.  Most  oi  the  mouniains  here  men- 
tioned immediately  surround  the  Vale  of  Gras- 
mere ;  of  the  others,  some  are  at  a  considearble 
disiance,  but  they  belong  to  the  same  cluster* 


There  Is  an  Eminence,— of  these  our  hills 
The  last  that  parleys  with  the  setting  sun  ; 
We  can  behold  it  from  our  orchard-seat ; 
And,  when  at  evening  we  pursue  our  walk 
Along  the  public  way,  this  Peak,  so  high 
Above  us,  and  so  distant  in  its  height, 
Is  visible ;  and  often  seems  to  send 
Its  own  deep  quiet  to  restore  our  hearts. 
The  meteors  make  of  it  a  favorite  haunt : 
The  star  of  Jove,  so  beautiful  aiKi  large 
In  the  mid  heavens,  is  never  half  so  fair 
As  when  he  shinsft  above  it,    'Xis  in  truth 
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The  loneliest  place  we   have  among  the 

clouds. 
And  She  who  dwells  with  me,  whom  I  have 

loved 
With  such  communion  that  no  place  on 

earth 
Can  ever  be  a  solitude  to  me. 
Hath  to  this  lonely  Summit  given  my  Name. 

1800. 


A  NARROW  girdle  of  rough  stones  and  crags, 
A  rude  and  natural  causeway,  interposed 
Between  the  water  and  a  winding  slope 
Of  copse  and  thicket,  leaves  the  eastern 

shore 
Of  Grasmere  safe  in  its  own  privacy : 
And  there  myself  and  two  beloved  Friends, 
One  calm  September  morning,  ere  the  mist 
Had  altogether  yielded  to  the  sun. 
Sauntered  on  this  retired  and  difficult  way. 
Ill  suits  the  ruad  with  one  in  haste ;  but 

we 
Played  with  our  time ;  and,  as  we  strolled 

along, 
It  was  our  occupation  to  observe 
Such  objects  as  tHe  waves  had  tossed  ashore— 
Feather,  or  leaf,  or  weed,  or  withered  bough, 
Of  the  dry  wreck.  And,  in  our  vacant  mood 
Not  seldom  did  we  stop  to  watch  some  tuft 
Each  on  the  other  heaped,  along  the  line 
Of  dandelion  seed  or  thistle's  beard. 
That  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  dead  calm 

lake. 
Suddenly  halting  now — a  lifeless  stand ! 
And  starting  off  again  urith  freak  as  sudden  ; 
In  all  its  sportive  wanderings,  all  the  while. 
Making  report  of  an  invisible  breeze 
That  was  its  wings,  its  chariot,  and  its  horse. 
Its  playmate,  rather  say,  its  moving  soul. 

And  often,  trifling  with  a  privilege 

Alike  indulged  to  all,  we  paused,  one  now, 
And  now  the  other,  to  point  out,  perchance 
To  pluckjsome  flower  or  water-weed,too  fair 
Either  to  be  divided  from  the  place 
On  which  it  grew,  or  to  be  left  alone 
To  its  own  beauty.    Many  such  there  are, 
Fair  ferns  and  flowers,  and  chiefly  that  tall 

fern, 
So  stately,  of  the  Queen  Osmunda  named ; 
Plant  lovelier,  in  its  own  retired  abode 
On  Grasmtre's  beach,  than  Naiad  by  the 

side 
Of  Grecian  brook,  ox  Lady  of  the  Mere, 
Sole-sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  romance. 
^>So  far^  we  that  bnght  morning :  from 

the  fields. 


Meanwhile,  a  noise  was  hend,  the  btisT 

mirth 
Of  reapers,  men  and  women,  boys  and  ghrli 
Delighted  much  to  listen  to  those  sounds, 
And  feeding  thus  our  fancies  we  advanced 
Along  the  indented  shore ;  when  suddenly. 
Through  a  thin  veil  of  glittering  haze  was 

seen 
Before  us,  on  a  point  of  jutting  land ; 
The  tall  and  upright  figure  of  a  Man 
Attired  in  peasant's  garb,  who  stood  alone^ 
Angling  beside  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
"  Improvident  and  reckless,"  we  exclaimed, 
"  The  Man  must  be,  who  thus  can  lose  a 

day 
Of  the  mid  harvest,  when  the  laborer's  hire 
Is  ample,  and  some  little  might  be  stored 
Wherewith  to  cheer  him  in  the  winter  time** 
Thus  talking  of  that  Peasant,  we  approached 
Close  to  the  spot  where  with  his  rod  and 

line 
He  stood  alone ;  whereat  he  turned  his  head 
To  greet  us — and  we  saw  a  Man  worn  down 
By  sickness,  gaunt  and  lean,  with  sunken 

cheeks 
And  wasted  limbs,  his  legs  so  long  and  leaa 
That  for  my  single  self  llookedat  them, 
Forgetful  of  the  body  they  sustained. — 
Too  weak  to  labor  in  the  harvest  field, 
The  Man  was  using  his  best  skill  to  gain 
A  pittance  from  the  dead  iuifeelin|  lake 
That  knew  not  of  his  wants'.    1  will  not  say 
What  thoughts  immediately  were  ours,  nor 

how 
The  happy  idlen^s  of  that  sweet  mom. 
With  all  its  lovely  images,  was  changed 
To  serious  musing  and  to  self-reproach. 
Nor  did  we  fail  to  see  within  ourselves 
What  need  there  is  to  be  reserved  in  speech 
And  temper  all  our  thoughts  with  charity. 
— Therefore,  unwilling  to  forget  that  day. 
My  Friend,  Myself,  and  She  who  thjn  re- 
ceived [plac^ 
The  same  admonishment,  have  called  tia^ 
By  a  memorial  name,  uncouth  indeed 
<^s  e'er  by  mariner  was  given  to  bay 
Or  foreland,  on  a  new-discovered  coast; 
And  Point  Rash-Judgment  is  the  name 

it  bears. 
1800. 


V. 

TO  M.  H, 


Our  walk  was  far  among  the  andent  treat 
There  was  no  road,  nor  any  woodmanni 
path; 


But  a  thick  umbrage  —  checking  the  wild 

growth 
Of  weed  and  sapling,  along  soft  green  turf 
Beneath  the  branches— of  itself  had  made 
A  track,  that  brous^ht  us  to  a  slip  of  lawn, 
And  a  small  bed  of  water  in  the  woods. 
All  round  this  pool  both  flocks  and  herds 

might  drink 
On  its  firm^  margin,  even  as  from  a  well. 
Or  some  stone  basin  which  the  herdsman's 

hand 
Had  shaped  for  their  refreshment ;  nor  did 

sun, 
Or  wind,  from  any  quarter  ever  come, 
But  as  a  blessing  to  this  calm  recess, 
This  glade  of  water  and  this  one  green  field. 
The  spot  was  made  by  Nature  for  herself ; 
The  travellers  know  it  not,  and  'twill  remain 
Unknown  to  them  ;  but  it  is  beautiful ; 
And  if  a  man  should  plant  his  cottage  near, 
Should  sleep  beneath  the  shelter  of  its  trees, 
And  blend  its  waters  with  his  daily  meal. 
He  would  so  love  it  that  in  his  death-hour 
Its  image  would  survive  among  his  thoughts : 
And  therefore,  my  sweet  Mary,  this  still 

Nook, 
With  all  its  beeches,  we  have  named  from 

You  I 
1800. 


VI. 


Whsn,  to   the   attractions   cf   the  busy 

world. 
Preferring  studious  leisure,  I  had  chosen 
A  habitation  in  this  peaceful  Vale, 
Sharp  season  followed  of  continual  storm 
In  deepest  winter ;  and,  from  week  to  week. 
Pathway,  and  lane,  and  public  road  were 

clogged 
With  frequent  showers  of  snow.    Upon  a 

hill 
At  a  short  distance  from  my  cottage,  stands 
A  stately  Fir-grove,  whither  1  was  wont 
To  hasten,  for  I  found,  beneath  the  roof 
Of  that  perennial  shade,  a  cloistral  place 
Of  refuge,  with  an  unincumbered  floor. 
Here,  in  safe  covert,  on  the  shallow  snow, 
And,  sometimes,  on  a  speck  of  visible  earth, 
The  redbreast  near  me  hopped ;  nor  was  I 

loth 
To  sympathize  with  vulgar  coppice  birds 
That,  for  protection  from  the  nipping  blast, 
Hither  repaired. — A  single  beech-tree  grew 
Within  this  grove  of  firs  !  and,  on  the  fork 
Of  that  one   beech,  appeared  a  thrush's 


A  last  year's  nest,  conspiatously  built 
At  such  small  elevation  from  the  ground 
As  gave  sure  sign  that  they,  who  in  that 

house 
Of  nature  and  of  love  had  made  their  home 
Amid  the  fir-trees,  all  the  summer  long 
Dwelt  in  a  tranquil  spot.    And  oftentimes, 
A  few  sheep,  stragglers  from  some  mountain- 
flock,  .         ^ 
Would  watch  my  motions  with  suspicious 

stare. 
From  the  remotest  outskirts  of  the  grove, — 
Some  nook  where  they  had  made  their  final 

stand. 
Huddling  together  from  two  fears — the  fear 
Of  me  and  of  the  storm.    Full  many  an 

hour 
Here  did  I  lose.    But  in  this  grove  the  trees 
Had    been    so    thickly   planted,  and   had 

thriven 
In  such  perplexed  and  intricate  array. 
That  vamly  did  I  seek  beneath  their  stems 
A  length  of  open  space,  where  to  and  fro 
My  feet  miglit  move  without  concern  or 

care ; 
And,  baffled  thus,  though  earth  from  day  to 

day 
Was  fettered,  and  the  air  by  storm  dis- 

turbted, 
I  ceased  the  shelter  to  frequent, — and  prized 
Less  than  I  wished  to  prize,  that  calm  recess 

The  snows  dissolved  and  genial  Spring 

returned 
To  clothe  the  fields  with  verdure.    Other 

haunts 
Meanwhile  were  mine ;  till,  one  bright  April 

day, 
By  chance  retiring  from  the  glare  of  noon 
To  this  forsaken  covert,  tliere  I  found 
A  hoary  {xithway  traced  between  the  trees, 
And  winding  on  with  such  an  easy  line 
Along  a  natural  opening,  that  I  stood 
Much  wondering  how  1  could  have  sought 

in  vain 
For  what  was  now  so  obvious*    To  abide, 
For  an  allotted  interval  of  ease. 
Under  my  cottage-roof,  had  gladly  come 
From  the  wild  sea  a  cherish^  Visitant ; 
And  with  the  sight  of  this  same  path — be-. 

gun, 
Begun  and  ended,  in  the  shady  grove, 
Pleasant  conviction  flashed  upon  my  mind 
That,  to  this  opportune  recess  allured, 
He  had  surveyed  it  with  a  finer  eye, 
A  heart  more  wakeful ;  and  bad  worn  the . 

track  .....  ^  .. 
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By  pacing  here,  unwearied  and  alone, 

In  that  liabitual  restlessness  of  foot 

That  haunts  the  Sailor  measuring  o'er  and 

o'er 
HU  short  domain  upon  the  vessel's  deck, 
While  she  pursues  her  cousse  through  the 

dreary  sea. 

When  thou  hadst   quitted  Esthwaite's 

pleasant  shore, 
And  taken  thy  first  leave  of  those  green 

hills  * 

And  rocks  that  were  the  play-ground  of  thy 

youth, 
Year  followed  year,  my  Brother!  and  we 

two. 
Conversing  not,  knew  little  in  what  mould 
Each  other's  mind  was  fashioned ;  and  at 

length, 
When  once  again  we  met  in  Grasmere  Vale, 
Between  us  there  was  little  other  bond 
Than  common  feelings  of  fraternal  love. 
But  thou,  a  School-boy,  to  the  sea  hadst 

carried 
Undying  recollections ;  Nature  there 
Was  with  thee ;  she,  who  loved  us  both,  she 

still 
Was  with  thee;  and  even  so  didst  thou  be- 
come 
A  sUeni  Poet ;  from  the  solitude 
Of  the  vast  sea  didst  bnng  a  watchful  heart 
Still  couchant,  an  inevitable  ear. 
And  an  eye  practiced  like  a  blind  man's 

touch. 
— Back  to  the  joyless  Ocean  thou  art  gone ; 
Nor  from  this  vestige  of  thy  musin«r  hours 
Could  I  withhold  thy  honored  name,*~and 

now 
I  love  the  fir-grove  with  a  perfect  love. 
Thftherdo  I  withdraw  when  cloudless  suns 
Shine  hot,  or  wind  blows  troublesome  and 

strong; 
And  there  I  sit  at  evenmg  when  the  steep 
Of  Silver-how,  and  Grasmere's  peaceful  lake, 
And  one  green  island,  gleam  between  the 

stems 
Of  the  dark  firs,  a  visionary  scene ! 
And,  while  I  gaze  upon  the  spectacle 
Of  clouded  splendor,  on    this   dmm^ike 

Sight 
Of  solemn  loveliness,  f  think  on  thee^ 
My  Brother,  and  on  all  which  tho^i  hast  lost. 
Nor  seldom,  if  I  rijFhtly  guess,  while  Thou, 
Muttering  the  x4:rses  which  I  n  uttered  first 
Among  the  mountains,  fehiougb  the  mki- 

nigbt  watch 


Art  pacing  thoug^htf  uUy  the  vessel's  deck 
In  some  far  region,  here,  while  o'er  my  head, 
At  every  impulse  of  the  inoving  breeze. 
The  fir-grove  murmur  with  a  sea-like  sound. 
Alone  I  tread  this  path ; — for  aught  1  know, 
Timing  my  steps  to  thine ;  and,  with  a  store 
Of  undistinguishablc  sympathies, 
Mingling  most  earnest  wishes  for  the  day 
When  we,  and  others  whom  we  love,  sliafl 

meet 
A  second  time,  in  Grasmere's  happy  Vale. 
1S05. 

A^<;//.— This  wish  was  not  graated ;  the  b- 

mented  Person  not  long  after  perislied  by  ship- 
wreck, in  discharge  of  nis  duty  as  Commander 
of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company's  Ves- 
sel, the  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 


VII. 

Forth  from  a  jutting  ridge,  around  whose 

base 
Winds  our  deep  Vale,  two  heath-dad  Rocks 

ascend 
In  fellowship,  the  loftiest  of  the  pair 
Rising  to  no  ambitious  height ;  yet  both, 
O'er  lake  and  stream,  mountain  and  flowery 

mead. 
Unfolding  prospects  fair  as  human  eyes 
Ever  beheld.     Up-led  with  mutual  help, 
To  one  or  other  brow  of  those  twin  Peaks 
Were  two  adventurous  Sisters  wont  to  climb. 
And  took  no  note  of  the  hour  while  thence 

they  gazed. 
The  blooming  heath  their  couch,  gazed,  side 

hy  side, 
In  speechless  admiration.    I,  a  witness 
And  frequent  sharer  of  their  cdlm  delight 
With  thankful  heart,  to  either  Eminence 
Gave  the  baptismal  name  each  Sister  bore. 
Now  are  they  parted,  far  as  Deatli^s  cokl 

hand 
Hath  power  to  part  the  Spirits  of  those  who 

love 
As  they  did  love.    Ye  kindred  Pinnacles— 
That,  while  the  generations  of  mankind 
Follow  each  other  to  their  hiding-place 
In  time's  abyss,  are  privileged  to  endure 
Beautiful  in  yourselves  and  richly  graced 
With  like  command  of  beauty-^grant  your 

aid 
For  Mary's  humble,  Sarah's  silent,  clain^ 
That  their  pure  joy  in  nature  may  survive 
From  age  to  i^e  in  blended  oieiiK»y» 
•    »^5* 


POEMS  OF  THE  FANCY- 


A  MORNING  EXERCISE. 

FancVi  who  leads  the  pastimes  of  the  glad, 
Full  oft  is   pleased  a  irayward   dart  to 

throw; 
Sending  sad  shadows  after  things  not  sad, 
Peopling  the  harmless  fields  with  signs  of 

woe: 
Beneath  her  sway,  a  simple  forest  cry 
Becomes  an  echo  of  man's  misery. 

Blithe  ravens  croak  of  death ;  and  when 
the  owl 
Tries  his  two  voices  for  a  favorite  strain-^ 
Tu'whit —  Tu-u^hoo  !  the  unsuspecting  fowl 
Forebodes  mishap  or  seems  but  to  com- 
plain ; 
Fancy,  intent  to  harass  and  annoy. 
Can  thus  pervert  the  evidence  of  joy. 

Through  border  wilds  where  naked  In- 
dians stray, 
Myriads  of  notes  attest  her  subtle  skill ; 
A  feathered   task-master    cries,  **  Work 

-  away!" 
And,  rA    thy    iteration,  *  Whip    poor 

Will!"* 
Is  heard  the  spirit  of  a  toil-worn  slave. 
Lashed  oBt  of  life,  nor  quiet  in  the  grave. 

What  wonder?  at  her  bidding,  ancient 

lays 
Steeped' in  dire  grief  the  voice  of  Philomel ; 
And  that  fleet  messenger  of  summer  da^, 
The  Swallow,  twittered    subject    to    like 

spell; 
But  ne  er  could  Fancy  bend  the  buoyant 

^    Larif 

To  melancholy  service— hark!  0  hark! 

The  daisy  sleeps  upon  the  dewy  lawn, 
Not  lifting  yet  the  head  that  evening  bowed ; 
But  He  \%  risen,  a  later  star  of  dawn, 
Glittering   and  twmkling   near  yon   rosy 
cloud; 


*See  WatertoB**   Wanderings    in    South 


Bright  gem  instinct  with  music,  vocal  spark ; 
The  hapmett  bird  that  sprang  out  of  tiM 

Hail,  blest  above  all  kinds  i— Supremely 

ikiUed 
Restless  with  fixed  to  balance,  high  with 

low. 
Thou  leav*st  the  halcyon  free  her  hopes  to 

build 
On  such  forbearance  as  the  deep  may  show ; 
Perpetual  flight,  unchecked  by  earthly  lies, 
Leav'st  to  the  wandering  bird  of  paradise. 

Faithful,  though  swift  as  lightning,  the 
meek  dove ; 
Yet  more  hath  Nature  reconciled  in  thee ;  . 
So  constant  with  thy  downward  eye  of  love, 
Yet,  in  aijrial  singleness,  so  free ; 
So  humble,  yet  so  ready  to  rejoice 
In  power  of  wing  and  never-wearied  voice. 

To  the  last  point  of  vision,  and  beyond. 
Mount,  daring  warbler  !-~that  love*promptod 

strain, 
('Twixt  thee  and  thine  a  never-failing  bond) 
Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain : 
Yet  might*st  thou  seem,  proud  privilege !  to 

smg 
All  independent  of  the  leafy  spring. 

How  would  it  please  old  Ocean  to  pai^ 

take, 
With  sailors  longing  for  a  breeze  in  vain. 
The  harmony  thy  notes  most  gladly  make 
Where    earth    resembles    most   his    own 

domain ! 
Urania's  self  might  welcome  with  pleased 

ear 
These  matins  mounting  towards  her  native 

sphere. 

Chanter  by  heaven  attracted,  whom  no 

bars 
To  day-light  known  deter  from  that  pttrsnit, 
'Tis  well  that  some  saige  instinct,  wnen  tht 

stare 
Comi;  forth  at  evening,  keeps  Thee  still  and 
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For  not  an  eyelid  could  to  sleep  incline 
Wert  thou  among  them,  smging^  as  they 
shine ! 
X828. 


A  FLOWER  GARDEN, 

•AT  COLEORTON  HALL,  LEICESTBRSHIItK. 

Tell  me,  ye  Zephyrs !  that  unfold, 

While  fluttering  o'er  this  gay  Recess 

Pinions  that  fanned  the  teeming  mould 

Of  Eden's  blissful  wilderness, 

Did  only  softly-stealing  hours 

There  close  the  peaceful  lives  of  flowers  ? 

Say,  when  the  moving  creatures  saw 
All  kinds  commingled  without  fear,* 
Prevailed  a  like  indulgent  hw 
For  the  still  growths  that  prosper  here  ? 
Did  wanton  fawji  and  kid  forbear 
The  half-blown  rose,  the  lily  spare  ? 

Or  peeped  they  often  from  their  beds 
And  prematurely  disappeared, 
Devoured  like  pleasure  ere  it  spreads 
A  bosom  to  the  sun  endeared  ? 
If  such  their  harsh  untimely  doom, 
It  falls  not  here  on  bud  or  bloom. 

AH  summer  long  the  happy  Eve 
Of  this  fair  Spot  her  flowers  may  bind, 
Nor  e'er,  with  ruffled  fancy,  grieve, 
From  the  next  glance  she  casts,  to  find 
That  love  for  little  things  by  Fate 
Is  rendered  vain  as  love  for  great. 

Yet,  where  the  guardian  fence  is  wound. 
So  subtly  are  our  eyes  beguiled 
We  see  not  nor  suspect  a  bound, 
No  more  than  in  some  forest  wild  j 
The  sight  is  free  as  air — or  crost 
Only  by  art  in  nature  lost 

And,  though  the  jealous  turf  refuse 
By  random  footsteps  to  be  prcst. 
And  feed  on  never-sullied  dews, 
Ftf,  gentle  breezes  from  the  west,      ^ 
With  all  the  ministers  of  hope 
Are  tempted  to  this  sunny  slope. 

And  hither  throngs  of  birds  resort ; 
Some,  inmates  lodged  in  shady  nests, 
Some,  perched  on  stems  of  stately  port 
That  nod  to  welcome  transient  guests ; 
While  hare  and  leveret,  seen  at  jJiy, 
Jl^^carjai^t  more  shut  out  than  the/. 


Apt  emblem  (for  reproof  of  pride) 
This  delicate  enclosure  shows 
Of  modest  kindness,  tl>at  would  hide 
The  firm  protection  she  bestows ; 
Of  manners,  like  its  viewless  fence, 
Ensuring  peace  to  innocence. 

Thus  spake  the  moral  Muse — ^her  wing 
Abruptly  spreading  to  depart. 
She  left  that  f are welf  offering. 
Memento  for  some -docile  heart ; 
That  hiay  respect  the  good  old  age 
When  fancy  was  Troth's  willing  Pskge; 
And  Truth  would  skim  the  flowery  glade, 
Though  entering  but  as  Fancy's  Shade. 
1824. 


A  WHIRL-BLAST  from  behind  the  hill 
Rushed  o'er  the  wood  with  startling  sound; 
Then — all  at  once  the  air  was  still. 
And  showers  of  hailstones  pattered  round,   1 
Where  leafless  oaks  towered  high  above,      ' 
I  sat  within  an  undergrove 
Of  tallest  hollies,  tall  and  green ; 
A  fairer  bower  was  never  seen. 
From  year  to  year  the  spacious  floor 
With  withered  leaves  is  covered  o'er, 
And  all  the  year  the  bower  is  green. 
But  see!  where'er  the  hailstones  drop 
The  withered  leaves  all  skip  and  hop; 
There's  not  a  breeze— no  breath  of  air- 
Yet  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere 
Along  the  floor,  beneath  the  shade 
By  those  embowering  hollies  made. 
The  leaves  in  myriads  jump  and  spring, 
As  if  with  pipes  and  music  rare 
Some  Robin  Good-fellow  were  there. 
And  all  those  leaves,  in  festive  glee, 
Were  dancing  to  the  minstrelsy. 
1799. 


THE  WATERFALL  AND  THB 
EGLANTINE. 


'*  Begone,  thou  fond  presumptuous  El/f^ 

Exclaimed  an  angry  Voice, 

"  Nor  dare  to  thrust  thy  foolish  self 

Between  me  and.  my  dioice.1" 

A  small  Cascade  fresh  swoln  with  : 

Thus  threatened  a  poor  Briar-{x»e, 
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That,  all  bespattered  with  his  foam, 
And  dancing  high  and  dancing  low, 
Was  living,  as  a  child  might  know, 
In  an  unhappy  hqpie. 


"  Dost  thoa  presume  my  course  to  Uodc  ? 

Off,  off!  or,  puny  Thin^l 

I'll  hurl  thee  headlong  with  the  rock 

To  which  thy  fibres  ding." 

The  Fk)od  was  tyrannous  and  strong ; 

The  patient  Briar  suffered  long, 

Nor  did  he  utter  groan  or  sigh, 

Hoping  the  danger  would  be  past ; 

But,  seeing  no  relief,  at  last, 

He  ventured  to  reply. 


*  Ah  I "  said  the  Briar,  ^  blame  me  not ;    , 

Why  should  we  dwell  in  strife  ? 

We  who  in  this  sequestered  spot 

Once  lived  a  happy  life  I 

You  stirred  me  on  my  rocky  bed — 

What  pleasure    through    my    veins    you 

spread! 
The  summer  long,  from  day  to  day. 
My  leaves  you  freshened  and  bedewed ; 
Nor  was  it  common  gratitude 
That  did  your  cares  repay. 


When  spring  came  on  with  bud  and  bell, 

Among  these  rocks  did  I 

Before  you  hang  my  wreaths  to  tell 

That  gentle  days  were  nigh ! 

And  in  the  sultry  summer  hours, 

I  sheltered  you  with  leaves  and  flowers ; 

And  in  my  leaves — now  shed  and  gone, 

The  linnet  lodged,  and  for  us  two 

Chanted  his  pretty  songs,  when  you 

Had  Httle  voice  or  none. 


But  now   proud   thoughts    are   in   your 

breast— 
What  grief  is  mine  you  sec, 
Ah  1  would  you  think,  even  yet  how  blot 
Together  we  might  be ! 
I^ough  of  both'leaf  and  flower  bereft, 
Some  oiaaments  to  me  are  left — 
Rich  store  of  scarlet  hips  is  mine, 
With  which- 1,  in  my  humble  way, 
Would  deck  you  many  a  winter  da|^ 
AhappyEglan^el? 


What  more  he  said  I  cannot  tefl. 
The  Torrent  down  the  rockv  dell 
Came  thundering  loud  and  fast ; 
1  listened,  nor  aught  else  could  hear; 
The  Briar  quaked— and  much  I  fear 
Those  accents  were  his  last. 
1800. 


THE  OAK  AND  THE  BROOM. 

A  PASTORAL. 


His  simple  truths  dkl  Andrew  gleiii 
Beside  the  babbling  rilfo ; 
A  careful  student  he  had  been 
Among  the  woods  and  hills. 
One  winter's  night,  when  through  the 
The  wind  was  roaring,  on  his  knees 
His  youngest  bom  did  Andrew  bold: 
And  while  the  rest,  a  ruddy  ^uire. 
Were  seated  round  their  blazmg  fire^ 
This  Tale  the  Shepherd  told. 

II. 
"  I  saw  a  crag,  a  lofty  stone 
As  ever  tempest  beat  I 
Out  of  its  head  an  Oak  bad  gimni^ 
A  Broom  out  of  its  feet. 
The  time  was  March,  a  cheerful  noon^ 
The  thaw-wind,  with  the  breath  of  June, 
Breathed  gently  from  the  warm  south-west .t 
When,  in  a  voice  sedate  with  age. 
This  Oak,  a  giant  and  a  sage. 
His  neighbor  thus  addressed  ;— 

!"• 
'Eight    weary  weeks,  through  rock  and 

clay, 
Along  this  mountain's  edge. 
The  Frost  hath  wrought  both  night  and 

day. 
Wedge  driving  after  wedge. 
Look  up  !  and  thmk,  above  your  head 
What  troubhe,  surely,  will  be  bred ; 
Last  night,  I  heard  a  cra^^tis  tnic^ 
The  splinters  took  another  road— 
1  see  them  yonder — ^what  a  load 
For  such  a  Thing  as  you  1' 

IV. 

You  are  preparing  as  before  . , 

To  deck  your  slender  shape ; 
And  yet,  just  three  years  back— no  QQce-^ 
You  had  a  strange -escape : 


v 
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Down  from  yon  cliff  ^  iragment  broke ; 
It  thundered  down  with  fire  and  smoke,  . 
And  hithef.ward  {Pursued  its  way ; 
This  ponderous  block  was  caught  b^  me. 
And  o'er  your  head,  as  you  may  see, 
'Tis  h^giiig  to  this  day  1 


If  breeze  or  bird^4his  rmigh  steep 

Your  kind's  first  seed  did  bear, 

The  breeze  had  better  been  asleep, 

Th^  bird  j^y sht.in  ^  5?»re : . .      .  .  - , 

For  you  ^nd  your  green  twigis  decoy  ' 

The  little  witles^,  ^p)ifiid-boy 

To  come  and  slumber  in  your  bower ; 

And,  trust  me,  on  some  sultry  noon. 

Both  ygo  ^4'1kv  Heavon  knows  howseoftl 

Will  perish  in  one  bour. 

TI. 

l^nrni  me  tbi?  friendly  warnincr  take    . 
The  Brepm  began 'to  doze. 
And  tints  to  keep  herself  awake. 
Did  gently  interpose  : 
'  My  thanks  for  your  discourse  9re  doe 
That  more  than  wliat  you  say  is  true, 
1  know,  and  1  have  known  it  long ; 
Frail  is  the  bond  by  wWcb  we  hoW 
Our  being,  whether  yOnDg  op  old, 
Wise,  f  09^l)«h»  iprtak  or  sirong. 

-..--  •  yn.  . 

Disdsters,  «lo  the  best  we  can, 

M^  readi  both'  great  and  small ; 

And  he  is  ofi  the  wisest  man 

Who  is  not  wiseat  all. 

For  me,  why  should  !  wfeli  to  foam 

This  spot  is  my  pateMal  home. 

It -is  iny*plea»ant  herit;(ge>      ■ " "       •  -    ■ ' 

My  father  many  a  happy  year 

Spread  here  his.eaiaeless  faiSftUdlns,  hem ' 

Aitaiaeda  good  old  age. 


Even  sucb  %  hbmay  bemy-loit     ^ 
What  fume  tove  I  to  havnt  " ,    ' 

My  heart  JKifth  tenrors  ?    An  I  niot 
In  truth  a  f^Tored  p}anl4 
On  me  such  bounty.  Sunmer  poiws^ 
That  I  am  covered  o*t|r  with  flowers  ; 
And,  when  the  Frost  is  in  the  sky. 
My  branches  are  so  fresh  aiid  gay 
Tha^^i  vBi\s^t  look  at  tm  »od  say» 
TmsTlant  can  n^v^  die. 


The  butterfly,  all  green  and  gold, 
To  me  hath  often  flown, 
Here  in  my  blossoms  to  behoM 
Wings  lovely  as  his  own. 
When  grass  is  chill  with  rain  or  dew, 
Beneath  my  shade,  the  mother-ewe 
Lies  with  her  infant  iamb ;  I  see 
The  love  they  to  each  other  make. 
And  the  sweet  joy  which  they  partaloe^ 
iHs  s(  )oy  tx>  Bie/ 


Her  voice  »as  blithe,  her  heart  was  fij^t ; 
The  Broom  mij^ht  have  pursued 
Her  speech,  until  the  stan»  of  nig^  • 
Their  journey  had  renewed ; 
But  in  the  branches  of  the  oak 
Two  ravens  now  be^an  to  croaH 
Their  fiuptlal  song,  %  gladsome  air; 
And  to  her  own  green  bower  the  breeze 
That  instant  brought  two  strtpHng  bees 
To  rest,  or  murmur  there. 

XI. 

One  night,  my  Children  I  from  the  north 
There  came  a  furious  blast ; 
At  break  of  day  I  venttwed  forth, 
And  near  the  cliff  I  passed; 
The  storm  had  fallen  upon  the  Oak, 
And  struck  hi.-n  with  a  mighty  stroke. 
And  whirled,  and  wWrted  him  far  away 
And,  in  one  hospitable  cleft. 
The  little  careless  Broom  was  left 
To  live  f<jir  map/  a  day." 
i8oo. 


•..    .  .  ■■  .      .Tit._  .    .- 

TO  A  SEXTON. 

Let  thy  wheel-barrow  «lane»^ 

Wherefore,  Sexton,  piling  still 

In  thy  bone-house  boi\e  on  bone  ? 

Tis  already  like  a  hill 

lei  a  fieW  <«  batfle  made, 

Where  three  thousand  skulls  are  laid  r 

These  died  in  peace  cich  iwith  the  otheTf— 

Fatfidr,  isister,  friend,  apd  brother. 

Mark  the  ftpot  to  which  1:  pomt ! 
From  this  platform,  eight  feet 
1  ake  not  even  a  fin^r-joijit : 
Andrew's  >«rholefiivskle  is  there*. 
Here,  al(NQfi,  WoK-thtne  «y«»» 
Simon's  sickly  daughter  4iiOI^£..;;  ~ 
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From  weakness  now,  tuid  pain  defended, 
Whom  he  twenty  winters  tended. 

Look  bift  at  the  gardener's  pride — 
How  he  glories,  when  tie  sees 
Roses,  lilies,  £ide  by  side, 
Violets  in  fomilies  I 
By  the  heart  of  Man,  his  tears, 
By  his  hopes  and  by  his  fears, 
Thou,  too  heedless,  art  the  Warden 
Of^  far  superbr  garden. 

Thus  then,  each  to  other  dear, 
Let  them  all  in  quiet  lie, 
Asdrew  there,  and  Susan  here. 
Neighbors  in  mortafrty. 
And,  should  I  live  through  sun  and  ram 
Seven  widowed  years  without  my  Jane, 
0  Sesten,  do  not  then  remove  her. 
Let  one  grave  hold  the  Loved  and  Lover ! 
>799> 


TO  THE  DAISY. 

"  Her  •  divine  skill  taught  me  this, 
That  from  everything  I  saw 
I  could  some  in'stmction  draw, 
And  raise  pleasure  to  the  height 
Through  tne  meanest  object's  sight. 
By  the  murmur  of  a  spring. 
Or  the  least  bough's  nistelling : 
By  a  Daisy  whose  leaves  spread 
Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 
Or  a;»Hady  bush  or  tree ; 
She  could  more  infuse  in  me 
Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 
In  some  other  wiser  man.*' 

G.  Wither. 

In  youth  fro#n  rock  to  rock  I  went. 
From  hill  to  hill  in  discontent 
Of  pleasure  high  and  turbulent, 

Most  pleased  when  most  uneasy ; 
But  now  my  own  delights  !  make,—' 
My  thwst  at  every  rill  can  slake, 
And  gladly  Nature's  love  partake, 

Of  Thee,  sweet  Daisy  ! 

Thee  Winter  m  the  garland  weafs 
That  thinly  dedcs  his  few  gray  hairs ; 
Spring  parts  the  clouds  with  softes;t  airs, 
That  she  Auy  sun  thee ; 


«£Usni« 


Wliole  Summer-fields  are  thine  by  right ; 
And  Autumn,  melancholy  Wight  ! 
Doth  in  thy  crimson  head  delight 
When  rains  are  on  thee. 

In  shoals  and  bands,  a  roorrice  train, 
Thou  greet'st  the  traveller  in  the  lane; 
Pleased  at  his  greeting  thee  again ; 

Yet  nothing  daunted, 
Nor  grieved  if  thou  be  set  at  naught : 
And  oft  alone  in  nooks  remote 
We  meet  thee,  like  a  pleasant  thought. 

When  such  are  wanted. 

Be  violets  in  their  secret  mews 

The  flowers  the  wanton  Zephyrs  choose; 

Proud  be  the  rose,  with  rains  and  dews 

Her  head  impearling. 
Thou  liv'st  withjfiss  ambitious  aim, 
Yet  hast  not  gone  without  thy  fame ; 
Thou  art  indeed  by  many  a  claim 

The  poet's  darling. 

If  to  a  rock  from  rains  he  fly, 
Or,  some  bright  day  of  April  sky, 
Imprisoned  by  hot  sunshine  lie 

Near  the  green  holly, 
And  wearily  at  length  should  fare ; 
He  needs  but  look  about,  and  there 
Thou  art  {~a  friend  at  hand,  to  scare 

His  iiielanclK>ly. 

A  hundred  times,  by  rock  or  bower, 
Ere  thus  I  have  lain  couched  an  hour, 
Have  I  derived  from  thy  sweet  power 

Some  apprehension; 
Some  steady  love ;  some  brief  delight ; 
Some  memory  that  had  taken  flight ; 
Some  chime  of  fancy  wrong  or  right ; 

Or  stray  invention. 

If  stately  passions  in  me  bum. 

And  one  chance  look  to  Thee  shoukl  tom« 

I  drink  out  of  an  humbler  urn 

A  lowlier  pleasure ; 
The  homely  sympathy  that  heeds 
The  comnaoo  life  our  nature  breeds ; 
A  wisdom  fitted  to  the  needs 

Of  hearts  at  leisnre. 

Fresh-smitten  by  the  morning  ray, 
When  thou  art  up,  alert  and  gay, 
Then,  cheerful  Flower  t  my  spirits  pby 

'  With  kindred  gladness : 
And  when,  at  dusk,  by  dews  optM*est 
Thott  stnk'st,  the  image  of  thy  rest 
U»th.often  eased  my  pensive  breast 
Of  careful  sadness^ 
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And  all  day  long  I  number  yet. 
All  seasons  through,  another  debt, 
Which  I,  wherever  thou  art  met, 

To  thee  am  owing  ; 
An  instinct  call  it,  a  blind  sense 
A  happy,  genial  influence, 
Coming  one  knows  not  how,  nor  whence. 

Nor  whither  going. 

Child  of  the  Year !  that  round  dost  run 
Thy  pleasant  course, — when  day's  begun 
As  ready  to  salute  the  sun 

As  lark  or  leveret, 
Thy  long-lost  praise  thou  shalt  regain : 
Nor  be  less  dear  to  future  men 
Than  in  old  time ; — thou  not  in  vain 

Art  Nature's  favorite.* 
x8o2. 


VIII. 

O  THE  SAME  FLOWER. 

With  little  here  to  do  or  see 
Of  things  that  in  the  great  world  be, 
Daisy !  again  I  talk  to  thee, 
For  thou  art  worthy, 
t  Thou  unassuming  Common-place 
I  Of  Nature,  with  that  homely  face, 
And  yet  with  something  of  a  grace 
Which  love  makes  for  thee  1 

Oft  on  the  dappled  turf  at  ease 

I  sit,  and  play  with  similes. 

Loose  typ^s  of  things  through  all  degrees, 

Thoughts  of  thy  raising.: 
And  many  a  fond  and  idle  name 
1  give  to  thee,  for  praise  or  blame 
As  is  the  humor  ot  the  game, 

While  I  am  gazing. 

A  nun  demure  of  lowly  port; 

Or  sprightly  maiden  of  Love's  court, 

In  thy  simplicity  the  sport 

Of  all  temptations ; 
A  queen  in  crown  of  rubies  drest ;  * 
A  starveling  in  a  scanty  vest ; 
Are  all.  as  seems  to  suit  thee  best, 

Ttiy  appellations. 

A  little  Cyclops,  with  one  eye 
Staring  to  threaten  and  defy, 
That  thought  comes  next— and  instantly 
The  freak  is  over. 


*  See,  in  Chaucer  and  the  elder  Poets,  the 
honors  formerly  paid  to  this  flower. 


The  shape  will  vanish — and  behold 
A  silver  shield  with  boss  of  gold. 
That  spreads  itself  some  faery  bold 
In  fight  to  cover, 

I  see  thee  glittering  from  afar— 
And  then  thou  art  a  pretty  star ; 
Not  quite  so  fair  as  many  are 

In  heaven  above  thee  I 
Yet  like  a  star  with  glittering  crest, 
Self-poised  in  air  thou  seem'st  to  rest  j— 
May  peace  come  never  to  his  nest 

Who  shall  reprove  thee  1 

Bright  Flonver  !  for  by  that  name  at  last, 
When  all  my  reveries  are  past, 
I  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fast, 

Sweet  silent  creature  1 
That  breath' st  with  me  in  sun  and  air, 
Do  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 

Of  thy  meek  nature ! 
1805. 

IX. 

THE  GREEN  LINNET. 

Beneath  these  fruit-tree  boughs  that  shed 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  on  my  head 
With  brightest  sunshine  round  me  spread 

Of  spring's  unclouded  weather, 
In  this  sequestered  nook  how  sweet 
To  sit  upon  my  orchard-seat ! 
And  birds  and  flowers  once  more  to  greet. 

My  last  year's  friends  together. 

One  have  I  marked,  the  happiest  guest 
In  all  this  covert  of  the  blest : 
Hail  to  Thee,  far  above  the  rest 

In  joy  of  voice  and  pinion  ! 
Thou,  Linnet !  in  thy  green  array, 
Presiding  Spirit  here  to-day, 
Dost  lead  the  revels  of  the  May ; 

And  this  is  thy  dominion. 

While  birds,  and  butterflies  and  flowers, 
Make  all  one  band  of  paramours, 
Thou,  ranging  up  and  down  the  bowers, 

Art  sole  m  thy  employment : 
A  Life,  a  Presence  like  the  Air, 
Scattering  thy  gladness  without  care 
Too  blest  with  any  one  to  pair ; 

Thyself  thy  own  enjoyment 

Amid  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees, 
That  twinkle  to  the  gusty  breeze. 
Behold  him  perched  in  ecstacies. 
Yet  seeming  still  to  hover ; 
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There  I  where  the  flutter  of  His  wings 
Upon  his  back  and  body  tlings 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmerings, 
That  cover  him  all  over. 

My  dazzled  sight  he  oft  deceives, 
A  brother  of  the  dancing  leaves , 
Then  flits,  and  from  the  cottage-eaves 

Pours  forth  his  song  in  gushes , 
As  ii  by  that  exultmg  strain 
He  mocked  and  treated  with  disdatn 
The  voiceless  Form  he  choose  to  feign, 
While  fluttering  in  the  bushes. 
1803. 


X. 

TO  A  SKY-LARK. 

Up  with  me !  up  with  me  into  the  clouds : 
For  thy  song,  Lark,  is  strong ; 

Up  with  mc^  up  with  me  into  the  clouds  f 
Singing,  singing, 

Witn  clouds  and  sky  about  thee  ringing, 
Lift  me,  ^lide  me  till  I  find 

That  spot  which  Seems  so  to  thy  mind ! 

1  have  walked  through  wildernesses  d'eary 

And  to-day  my  heart  is  weary ; 

Had  I  now  the  wings  of  a  Faery, 

Up  to  thee  would  f  fly. 

There   ij   madness    about  thee,  Via   joy 

divine 
In  that  son^  of  thine ; 
Lift  me,  guide  me  liigh  and  high 
To  thy  baaqueting-pUce  in  the  sky. 

Joyous' as  morning 
Thou  art  laughing  and  scorning : 
Thou  hast  a  nest  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest, 
And,  though  little  troubled  with  sloth, 
Drunken  Lark  I  thou  would'st  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  L 
Happy,  happy  Liver, 

With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river 
Pourine  out  praise  to  the  almighty  Giver, 
Joy  and  jollity  be  with  us  both  1 

Alas !  my  journey,  rugged  and  uneven, 
Through  prickly  moors  or  dusty  ways  must 

wyid; 
But  hearing  thee,  or  others  of  thy  kind, 
As  full  of  gladness  and  as  free  of  heaven, 
IfWith  my  fate  contented,  will  plod  on, 
And  h<^  for  higher  raptures,  when  Ufe*s 
day  is  done. 
1805. 


XI. 

TO  THE  SMALL  CELANDINE.* 

PANSIES,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies, 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises ; 
Long  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets. 
Primroses  will  have  their  glory ; 
Long  as  there  are  violets, 
They  will  have  a  place  in  story : 
There's  a  flower  tliat  shall  be  mine) 
'Tis  the  little  Celandine. 

Eyes  of  some  men  travel  far 
For  the  finding  of  a  star; 
Up  and  down  the  heavens  they  go 
Men  that  keep  a  mighty  rout  1 
I'm  as  great  as  they,  I  trow. 
Since  the  day  1  found  thee  out. 
Little  Flower ! — I'll  make  a  stir, 
Like  a  sage  astronomer. 

Modest,  yet  withal  an  Elf 
Bold,  and  lavish  of  thyself ; 
Since  we  needs  must  first  have  met 
I  have  seen  thee,  high  and  low, 
Thirty  years  or  more,  and  yet 
'Twas  a  face  I  did  not  know ; 
Thou  hast  now,  go  where  I  may. 
Fifty  greetings  in  a  day. 

Ere  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush. 
In  the  time  before  the  thrush 
Has  a  thought  about  her  nest, 
Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  call, 
Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast 
Like  a  careless  Prc^igal ; 
Telling  tales  about  the  sun, 
When  we've  little  warmth,  or  none. 

Poets,  vain  men  in  their  mood  1 
Travel  with  the  multitude: 
Never  heed  them ;  I  aver 
That  they  all  are  wanton  wooers; 
But  the  thrifty  cottager, 
Who  stirs  little  out  of  doors, 
Toys  to  spy  thee  near  her  home  • 
Spring  is  coming,  Thou  art  comet 

Comfort  have  thou  of  thy  merit, 
Kindly,  un^suming  Spirit ! 
Careless  of  thy  neighborhood, 
Thou  dost  show  thy  pleasant  face 
On  the  moor,  and  in  the  wood, 
In  the  lane ; — there's  not  a  place. 
Howsoever  mean  it  be. 
But  'tis  good  enough  for  thee.     -. 


^  Common  Pilewort* 


14^ 
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111  befall  the  yellow  flowers, 
CbiMreri  of  tbe  flaring  hours  I 
Buttercups,  that  will  be  seen, 
Whether  we  will:  see  or  no ;  '  - 

Others,  too,  of  lofty  miert , 
They  have  done  as  worldlings  do, 
Taken  praise  that  should  be  thitie^ 
Little,  humble  Celandine  I 

Prophot  of  delight  and  mirtlv 
Ill-requited  upon  earth ; 
Herald  of  a  mighty  band, 
Of  a  joyouS' train  ensuing^ 
Serving  at  my  heart's  Gommand^ 
Tasks  tiiat  iro  no  tasks  renewing, 
I  will  sing,  as  doth  behove, 
Hymns  in  praise  of  what  I  love  ( 
1803. 


TO  THE  SAME  FLOWER. 

Pleasures  newly  found  are  sweet 
When  they  lie  about  our  feet ; 
February  last,  my  heart 
First  at  sight  of  thee  was  glad ; 
All  unheard  of  as  thou  art, 
Thou  must  needs,  I  think,  have  had, 
Celandine  1  and  k>ng  ago. 
Praise  of  which  I  nothmg  knom 

1  have  not  a  doubt  but  he, 
Whosoe'er  the  man  might  be. 
Who  the  first  with  pointed  rays 
(Workman  worthy  to  be  sainted) 
Set  the  sign-board  in  a  blaze, 
When  the  rising  sun  he  painted. 
Took  the  fancy  from  a  gtoneo 
At  thy  glittermg  countenance^ 

Soon  as  gentle  breezes  bring 
News  of  winter's  vanisliingj 
And  the  children  build  their  bowers,  . 
Sticking  'kerchief-plots  04'  mould 
All  about  with  full-blown  flowers, 
Thick  as  sheep  in  shepherd's  foldf 
With  the  proudest  thou  art  there, 
Mantling  in  the  tiny  square. 

\    Often  batte  I  sighed  to  measure 
By  myself  a  lonely  pleasure, 
Sighed  to  think,  I  read  a  book. 
Only  read,  perhaps,  by  me ; 
Yet  I  long  could  overlook 
Thy  bright  coronet  and  Thee, 
And  thy  arch  and  wily  waysr 
And  thy  slore  of  other  praise. 


Blithe  <rf  heart,  fr«n  week  to  iiMk 

Thou  dost  play  at  hide-and-seek ;    ■ 
While  the  patient  ptimrose  stts- 
Like  a  beggar  in  the  cokl. 
Thou,  a  flower  of  wiser  wits, 
Slipp'st  into  thy  sheltering  hold; 
Liveliest  of  the  vernal  train 
When  we  are  all  out  again. 

Drawn  by  what  peculiar  tpdl, 
By  what  charm  of  sight  of  smett, 
Does  the  dimmed  curious  Bee, 
Laboring  for  her  waxen  cells,^ 

Fondly  settle  upon  Thee, 
Prized  above  att  bii^s  and  bells 
Openmg  daily  at  thy  side. 
By  the  season  multiplied  ? 

Thou  art  rtot  beyond  the  nooB, 
But  a  tliine  "  beneath  our  shooa:'' 
Let  the  bold  discoverer  thild 
In  his  bark  the  pdlar  sea ; 
Rear  who  will  a  pyramid;. 
Praise  it  i&  enough  for  iue, 
If  ^ere  be  but  three  or  four 
Who  wiU  love  my  littk  Floweb  - 
1803. 


xiiL 
THE  SEVEN  S1STKRS| 

OR, 
THB    SOLITUDE    OF    BINNORUU 


Seven  Daughters  ha<J  Lord  Aithibsild, 

All  children  of  one  mother : 

Yoa  touJd  not  say  in  one  short  day 

What  love  they  bore  each  other. 

A  garland,  of  seven  Hlies,  wrought! 

Seven  Sisters  that  together  dwell ; 

But  he,  bold  Knight  as  ever  fought, 

Their  father  took  of  them  no  thought. 

He  to^^  the  wars  so  well. 

Sing,  mournfully,  oh  f  mourafiilly, 

The  solitude  of  Binnorie ! 


Fresh  blows,  the  wind,  a  western  whld, 

And  from  the  shores  of  Erin, 

Across  the  wave,  a  Rover  braVe 

To  Binnorie  is  steering : 

Ri(;ht  onward  to  the  Scottish  strand 

The  gallant  ship  is  borne  ; 

The  warriors  leap  upon  the  land. 


And  hark  !•  «ie  L^acWr  of  Hht  barid 
Hath  blown  his  bugie  horn. 
Sing,  mourn  hilly,  oh  !  niuurrtfdlj^. 
The  solitude  of  Binnorie. 

nr. 

Beside  a  frotto  of  their  ow% 
With  boughs  above  thenk  cKisiiig, 
The  Seven  are  laid,  and  in  the  shads 
They  lie  like  fawn»  reposing. 
But  now,  upstarting  with  anrighl 
At  noise  ot  man  aiMl  steed. 
Away  they  fly  to  left,  to  right— 
Of  your  fair  household',  Ktther-knight, 
Methinks  yen  take  smaU  lietd  1     • 
Sing,  mournfully,  oh!  moucnfuUy 
The  sohtudft  fif  *^fiori«. 


Away  the  seven  fah^  Cariipbelhr  fly. 

And,  ove^Tiill  amd  hollow, 

AVith  menace  proud,  and  htstilt  loud', 

The  youthful  Hovers  follow. 

Cried  they,  **  Your  Father  loves,  to  roan : 

Enough  for  him  to  find 

The  empty  house  when  he  comes  Horns ', 

For  us  vour  yelbw  ringlets  coxttb^ 

For  us  be  fair  and  kind  I " 

Sing,  nyurnfttljy,  oh  1  moiun^uDjv  . 

The  sohtucle  ot  Binnorie. 

V.  ' 

jSome  close  behind,  some  side  by  side, 
Like  clouds  in  stormy  weather ; 
Tffcy  iim,  and  cry,  *'  Kay,  let  us  cffcy 
And  let  uidid  tugetheri^ 
A  lake  was  near ;  the  shore  was  steep 
I'here  neva-  fdot  had  beefi ; 
They  ran,  and  with  ,a  desperate  leap 
Togetiier  plunged  into  tlie  deep. 
Nor  ever  more*  were  seen. 
Sing,  mournfully,  oh  I  mournfully^ 
The  solitude  of  Binnorie. 


The  stream  tiiat  Ikms  out  of  the  lalte, . 
As  through  the  gleft  it  xambles,      ,  i  . . 
Repeats  a  moan  o'er  moss  and  stone^ 
For  thos<  se^en'  lovely  Camiibelts. 
Seven  little  Islands,  green  and  bare, 
Mavtj  riseri^ftom  oiit  the  deep : 
The  fishers  say,  those  sisters  faff, 
By  ijfei;ies  all  ^e.baried  there. 
And  there  together  sltfep*     . 
Sing,  mournMly,  oli!.>moumfuttyi 

The  solitude  of  Bioowww .1 .    . 

1804. 


xrv. 
Who  fancied  what  a  pretty  sig|it 
Thi»  rock  we«ikl  be  U  edged  around 
With  living  snow-drops  ?  circlet  brifibt  1 
How  giorious  to  this  orcluur^groimdl 
Who  loved  the  little  Rock,  and  set 
Upon  its  head  this  cocoaet? 

Wis  It  the  humor  o£  a  child? 
Or  rather  of  some  gentle  niaid, 
Whose  brows,  the  day  that  slic  was  styled  , 
The  shfepherd-<iufeen,  were  thus  arrayed  Z 
Of  man  mature,  or  matron  sage?^ 
I  Or  old  man  toying  with  his  age? 

I  asked— 'twas  whispered :  The  device 
To  each  and  all  might  well  belong : 
It  IS  the  Spirit  of  Paradise 
ThA  pMAvpfs  sticb  wo^k,  ^  Spi-it  slrbi^ 
That  gives  to  all  the  sdf-^i^inie  bent 
Where  life  is  wise  and  innocent 
»8o>  J 

I   I    >»  "  ■ 

•  XV. 

THE  REDBREAST  CHASINO  THE 
BUttFJiF'LY 

Art  thoit  the  Wid  wftcw  jrf an' loves  bei^ 
The  pk)»  bird"with  the  starlet  breast^ 

Our  little  English  Robin  ; 
The  bird  thstC  comes  about  our'^toont 
When  Autumnrwinds  are  sobbing  I- 
Art  thou  the  Peter  of  Norway  Boors?' 

Their  Thomas  )n  Finland, 

And  Russia  far  inTand  ?  ' 

The  bird,  thaft  by  some  name  or  other 
All  men  who  know  thee  cafl  their  bro&eri 
The  darling  of  chHck-en  and  men? 
Could  Fathrt-  Adam  bpefi  his  eyes 
And  see  this  sf^it  beneath  the  skies. 
He'd  wish- *f»  close  thfenVsfgftiin;      ' 
—If  the  Butterfly  knew  but  his  frieik^    - 
Hither  his  flight  he  wauld  bend ; 
And  find  his  way  to  me, 
Under  the  branches  of  the  tree : 
In  and  out,  he  darts  about ; 
Qzk  tkis  be  Ihe  bird,  to  marl  »y  fff^  '        1 
That,  after  their  bewildcrine 
Covert  w'rifh  >av«»  the  little  thlMi«% 

So  pamiuUyin^the  wood. 

What  ailed  t»R6,  Rf)bi»,  that  Una  coolM 
pursue 
A  beautiful  txcaitur^.  >    >< 
That  is  gentle  by  nature? 


'5^ 
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Beneath  the  summer  skjr 
From  flo  'er  to  flower  let  him  fly ; 
'Tis  all  that  he  wishes  to  do. 
The  cheerer  Thou  of  our  indoor  sadness, 
He  is -the  friend  of  our  summer  gladness: 
What  hinders,  then,  that  ye  should  be 
Playmates  in  the  sunny  weather. 
And  fly  about  in  the  air  together ! 
His  beautiful  wing*  in  crimson  are  drest, 
A  crimson  as  brignt  as  thine  own  : 
W'ould'st  thou  be  happy  in  thy  nest, 
O' pious  Bird!  whom  man  loves  best. 
Love  him,  or  leave  him  alone! 
1^06. 


SONG    FOR    THE.    SPINNING 
WHEEL. 

FOUNDBD  UPON  A  BELIEF  PREVALENT 
AMONG  THE  PASTORAL  VALES  OF  WEST  • 
MORELAND. 

Swiftly  turn  the  murmuring  wheel  I 
"^""^ht  has  brought  the  welcome  hour 

Ben  the  weary  fingers  feel 
Help,  as  if  from  fairy  power ; 
Dewy  night  o'ershades  the  ground; 
Turn  the  swift  wheel  round  and  round  1 
Now,  beneath  the  starry  sky, 
Couch  the  widely-scattered  sheep ; 
Ply  the  pleasant  labor,  ply,  I 
For  the  spindle,  wli^Ie  they  sleep, 
Runs  with  speed  more  smooth  and  fine, 
Gathering  up  a  trustier  line. 
Short-lived  likings  may  be  bred 
By  a  glance  from  fickle  eyes; 
But  true  love  is  like  thd  thread 
Which  the  kindly  wool  supplies, 
When  the  flocks  are  all  at  rest 
Sleeping  on  the  mountain's  breast, 

1M3. 


XVII. 

HINT    FROM    THE     MOUNTAINS. 
FOR   9BRTAIN  POLITICAL    PRETENDERS. 

«  Who  but  halls  the  sight  with  pleasure 
¥rhen  the  ^ings  of  genius  rise 
Their  ability  to  measure 

With  great  enterprise ;     . 


But  in  man  was  ne^  such  daring 
As  yon  Hawk  exhibits,  pairing 
His  brave  spirit  with  the  war  in 
The  stormy  skies  I 

Mark  him,  how  his  power  he  uses. 
Lays  it  by,  at  will  resumes! 
Mark,  ere  for  his  haunt  he  chooses 

Clouds' and  utter  glooms  ! 
There,  he  wheels  in  downward  mazes) 
Sunward  now  his  flight  he  raises. 
Catches  fire,  as  seems,  and  blazes 

With  uninjured  plumes  1  "— 

ANSWER. 

"  Stranger,  'tis  no  act  of  courage 
Which  aloft  thou  dost  discern ; 
No  bold  dird  gone  forth  to  forage 

'Mid  the  tempest  stern  ; 
But  such  mockery  as  the  nations 
See,  when  public  perturbations 
Lift  men  from  their  native  stations 

Like  yon  Tuft  of  fern  ; 

Such  it  is ;  the  aspiring  creature 
Soaring  on  undaunted  wing, 
(So  you  fancied)  is  by  nature 

A  dull  helpless  thing. 
Cry  and  withered,  light  and  yellowy 
TAat  to  be  the  tempest's  fellow  ! 
Wait — and  you  shall  see  how  hollow 

Its  endeavoring  i " 
1817. 


ON    SEEING  A    NEEDLECASE    IN 
THE  FORM  OF  A  HARP. 

THE  WORK  OF  E.  M.  8. 

Frowns  are  on  every  Mtis<»'s  face, 
Repr  caches  from  their  lips  are  sent. 

That  mimicry  should  thus  disgrace' 
The  noble  Instrument. 

A  very  Harp  in  all  but  size ! 

Needles  for  strings  in  apt  gradation  f 
Minerya'is  self  would  stigmatize 

The  unclassic  profanation. 

Even  her  own  needle  that  subdued 

Arachne's  rival  spirit. 
Though  wrought  in  Vulcan^s  happiest  mood^ 

Such  honor  could  not  merit 

And  this,  too,  from  the  Laureate's  CYaSd, 

A  livinz  l«rd  of  melody  I 
How  will  her  Sire  be  reconciled 
1     To  the  refined  indignity  I 


tOEiSS^  OP  TffS  PAifCK 


«$t 


I  spake,  when  whispered  a  low  ^ce, 

**  HsLtdt  moderate  four  ure ; 
Spirits  of  all  degrees  rejoice 

In  presence  of  the  lyre. 

The  Minstrels  of  Pygmean  bands. 
Dwarf  Genii,  moonlight-loving  Fay% 

Have  shells  to  fit  their  tiny  hands 
And  suit  their  slender  lays. 

Some,  still  more  delicate  of  ear, 
Have  lates  (believe  my  words) 

Whose  framework  is  of  gossamer. 
While  sunbeams  are  the  chorda; 

Gay.  Sylphs  this  miniature  will  court. 
Made  vocal  by  their  brushing  wings. 

And  sullen  Gnomes  will  learn  to  sport 
Around  its  polished  strings ; 

Whence  strains  to  love-sick  maiden  dear, 
While  in  her  lonely  bower  she  tries 

To  cheat  the  thought  she  cannot  cheer, 
By  fanciful  embroideries. 

Trust,  angry  Bsud !  a  knowing  Sprite,    . 

Nor  think  the  Harp  her  lot  deplores ; 
Though  'mid   the   stars   the  Lyre   shine 
t^ght, 
Love  staofs  as  f cndly  as  he  soars.  ** 
1S27. 


TO  A  LADY, 

IN  ANSWER  TO  A  REQUEST  THAT  I  WOULD 
WRITE  HER  A  POEM  UPON  SOME  DRAW- 
INGS THAT  SHE  HAD  MADE  OP  FLOV/EtS 
IN  THE  ISLAND  OP  MADEIRA. 

Fair  Lady  t  can  I  sing  of  flowers 

That- in  Madeira  bloom  and  fade, 
I  who  ne'er  sate  within  their  bowers. 

Nor  through    their   sunny  lawns   have 
strayed  ? 
How  they  in  spi[ightly  dance  are  worn 

By  Shepherd-groom  or  May-day  queen, 
Or  holy  festal  pomps  adorn,    . 

These  eyes  have  never  seen 

Yet  tho*  to  me  the  pencil's  art 

No  like  remembrances  can  g^ve, 
Your  portraits  still  may  reach  the  heart 

And  there  iur  gentle  pleasure  hve  ^ 
While  Fancy  ranging  with  free  scope  . 

Shall  on  some  lovely  Alien  set 
A  name  with  us  endearea  to  hope, 

To  peace,  or  fond  regret. 


Still  as  we  look  with  nicer  care. 

Some  new  resemUance  we  may  trace : 
A  Hearfs-tast  will  perhaps  be  there, 

A  Speedwell  may  not  want  its  place. 
And  so  may  we,  with  charm^  mmd 

Beholding  what  your  skill  has  wrought, 
Another  Star-of-Bethlehem  find, 

A  ntvt  Fargei-me-not, 

From  earth  to  heaven  with  motion  fleet. 
From  heaven  to  earth  our  thoughts  iiill 

A  ffoly-thistle  here  we  meet 

And  there  a  Skef  herd's  weather-glass; 
And  haply  some  familiar  name 

Shall' grace  the  fairest,  sweetest  plant 
Whose  presence  cheers  the  drooping  frame 

Of  English  Emigrant 

Gazing  she  feds  its  power  beguile 

Sad  thoughts,  and   breathes  with  eastex 
breath ;' 
Alas  I  that  meek,  that  tender  smile 

Is  but  a  harbinger  of  death : 
And  pointing  with  a  feeble  hand 

She  says,  m  faint  words  by  sighn  farokei»| 
Bear  for  me  to  my  native  land 

This   precious   Flower,   true  love's  last 
token.  I 


Glad  sight  wherever  new  with  old 

Is  joined  through  some  dearhomebom  tie} 

The  life  of  all  that  we  behold 

Depends  upon  that  mystery. 

Vam  is  the  glory  of  the  sky, 

The  beauty  vain  of  field  and  grove^ 

Unless,  while  with  admiring  eye 

We  gaze,  we  also  learn  to  love. 


XXI. 

THE  CONTRAST, 

THE  PARROT  AND  THE  WRBN. 
I. 

Within  her  gUded  cage  confined, 
1  saw  a  dazzling  Belle, 
A  Parrot  of  that  famous  kind       , 
Whose  name  is  Non-pareil. 

Like  beads  of  glossy  Jet  her  eves; 
And,  smoothed  by  Nature's  skill, 
With  pearl  or  gleaming  agate  viea 
Her  finely<urved  bill. 


Her  plumy  lAilhtle*^  lli*%  hvie^, 
In  AWM  6ppos^  to  mass, 
Outshiitf  the  splendor  th«t  mliae» 
The  robes  of  pictured  glass*. 

Aodi  sooth  to  say,  an  apter  Mate 
Did  never  tempt  the  choice 
Of  feathered  Thing  most  delka^ 
In  figure  and  in  voice. 

£fut,  exiled  from  Australian  bowers^ 
;    And  singleness  her  lot, 
She  trills  her  soq§  with  tutored  powers, 
Or  VKxlcs  each  casual  note. 

No  more  of  pity  for  regrets 
With  which  she^  may  have  strf Vetk  I 
Now  but  in  wantonness  she  frets, 
Or  spite,  it  cause  btf  gWen  7 

Arch,  votoAtley.a  eportivii  bM 
.  Br  so»a^  glee  msflrad; 

Ambitious  to  be  seen  or  heard, 

And  phased  to  be  adaofired  I 
II. 
This  moss-lined  shed,  green,  soft,  and  dry. 
Harbors  a  self-contented  wren, 
^ot  shunning  man's  abode,  though  shy» 
Atihosf  as  thoiight  Itself,  of  human  ken. 

Strange  places,  eoTeite  mtendeared, 
She  never  tried  j  the  very  nest 
In  which  this  Child  of  Spring  was  reared, 
Is  warmed,  thro*  wintef,  by  her  featliery 
brtntst 

To  the  bleak  winds  she  somettncs  ghira  • 
A  slender  unexpected  strwn  r 
Proof  thai  the  hermitess  still  !n»<es> 
Though  she  appear  not,  aUid  be  9ou|^  in 
vain. 

Say,  Dora  I  teJl  me,  by  yon  placid  moon. 
M  chilled  to  choose  betWccntne  favored  pan, 
Which  would  you  be,— the  bird  of  the  saloon, 
By  lady-fingers  tended  With  nice  care, 
Caressed,  ap^^audec^  upon  c^inties  fed, 
Or  Nature's  Darkling  of  this  mossy  shed  ? 
1825-/ 


XXII. 

tHE  DANISH  BOVi 

A  FRAGMENT. 


BETWEfeN  two  sister  moorland  riUa 
There  is  a  spot  that  seems  to  tie 
Sacred  fo  flowerets  of  the  hUI% 
And  sacred  to  the  sl^. 


And  m  this  spHx>th  and  open  dell 
There  is  a  tempest^tricken  tree; 
A  corner-stone  by  mghitiing  catf 
The  last  stone  of  a  lonely  hut ; 
And  in  this  dell  you  see 
A  t^r^ig  no  storm  can  e'er  destroy. 
The  shadow  of  a  Danish  Boy. 

In  douds'above,  th«  laiit  is  heftrd, 
But  drops  net  Keie  to  earfli  f or  re>k  ; 
Within  tius  lonesome  n«ek  the  biid 
Did  never  build  her,  nest. 
No  beast,  ho  bird  hath  here  his  home; 
Be«5,  Wafted  on  the  breezy  air. 
Pass  high  above  those  fragrant  bells 
To  other  flowers  :~to  other  dells 
Tliei^bHithene  do^  they  bear ; 
The  Danish  Boy  walks  here  alone 
The  lof  fly  deU  is  all  his  owiu 

nr. 

A  Spirit  of  noon-day  is  he ; 

Yet  seems  a  form  of  ffesh  and  btood: 

Nor  pipSifg  shfcpherd  shaW  h€  be, 

Nor£erd-boy  of  the  wood. 

A  regil  t6St  Of  flnr*  he  wfears, 

In  color  like  a  raven's  wing ; 

It  fears  not  raii»,nof  wind,'  nor  dew; 

But  in  the  storm  'tis  fresh  and  blue 

As  budding  pines  in  ^ring ; 

His  helmet  has  a  vecnaj  grace. 

Fresh  as  theblbom  noon  his  faca 


▲  harp  is  from  ha  sboaUear  shmg.; 
Resting  the  ham  apoB  hi*  knee. 

To  words  of  a  foreotten  tongue, 
He  suit*  its  mfetody 
Of  flocks  Hpon  the  Yicighborfng  hill 
He  is  the  darling  and  the  joy ; 
And  eftcwj  wheii  no  cause  appears, 
The  mountain-ponies  prick  their  eavSi 
—They  hcAr  the  Danish  Boy, 
While  inthe  deJl  he  stags  alone 
Beside  the  tree  sind  cooier^toiieb 

There  sits  he ;  in  his  face  yon  spy 

No  trace  of  a  iferocions  air, 

Nor  ever  was  a  cloudless  sky 

So  steady  or  so  fait. 

The  lovely  Danish  Boy  Is  blal 

And  happy  \xi  his  flowery  Cover 

From  bloody  deeds  his  thoc^M^  airett 
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And  yet  he  warbles  sonn  of  waf , 
That  seem  like  songs  of  low. 
For  calm  and  gtBtb  is  his  niai  \ 
like  a  dead  Boy  he  is  serene. 

1799. 
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XXlll. 
SONG 

FOR  THS  WAMDEJtING  JEW. 

Tho^ow  the  torrents  fttrni  their  fountains 
Roar  down  many  a  xnfaggy  steep, 
Yet  they  find  among  the  mountains 
Reiting-piaces  calm  and  deep. 

Clouds  that  love  through  air  to  hasten, 
Ere  jhe  stonn  its  fury  stills^ 
Helmet-iike  themselves  wll)  fastai 
On  the  heads  ol  towering  hiHs. 

What,  if  through  the  frozen,  centn 
Of  the  Alps  the  Chamois  bound, 
Yet  he  has  a  liome  to  en(er 
In  some  nook  of  chosen  ground : 

And  the  Sea-horse^  though  the  ocean 
Yield  him  no  domestic  cave, 
.Slumbers  ^thotit  sense  of  motioni 
Couched  upon  the  rocking  wave. 
If  on  windy  da)rs  the  Raven 
Gambol  like  a  dancing  skiff. 
Not  the  less  she  loves  her  havea 
Iq  the  bosom  of  the  cliff. 

The  fleet  Ostrich,  till  day  doses, 
Vagrant  over  desert  sands, 
Brooding;  oa  her  eggs  reposes 
"hen  chill  nigM  that  care  <i*««»«v^. 

Day  and  nigM  my  toils  redooUer 
Never  nearer  to  the  goal ; 
Night  and  day,  I  feel  the  trouble 
Of  thfr  Wanderer  in  my  soul. 
1800. 
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STRAY  PLEASURES. 

"  — Pleasure  is  spread  throusrh  the  eatih 
-»  stray  gifi$  te  be  claimed  bj  whoever  shall 
find^ 

By  their  floating  mill, 

Behold  yon  Prisoners  three, 
The  Milferwith  two  Dames,  on  the  breast 
of  the  Thames  f 


The  platform  )»  sAiaH,  but  givfes  mom  tm 

them  all; 
And  they'fe  dandng  merrily. 

From  the  shore  comes  the  notes 
To  their  mill  wlwre  it  floats. 
To  their  house  and  their  mill  tethered  fast: 
'£0  the  small  wooden  isle  where,  their  weric 

to  beguile, 
They  from  mominf  to  even  take  wluntcfrtr 

is  given ; — 
And  many  a  blithe  day  they  have  poot 

In  sight  of  the  spires, 

All  alive  with  the  fires 
Of  the  sun  going  down  to  his  rest. 
In  the  broad  open  eye  of  the  solitary  skj% 
They  dance,- -there  are  three,  as  jocund  as 

free, 
While  they  dance  on  the  calm  river's  breast 

Man  and  Maidens  wheel. 
They  themselves  nnake  the  reel, 
And  their  music's  a  prey  which  they  seize ;' 
It  plays  not  for  them,--what  matter?  *tii 

theirs ; 
And  if  they  had  care,  it  has  scattered  thehr 


While   they  dance,  crying,  ••Long  as  yb 
please !  '* 

Theydakice  not  for  me, 
Yet  mine  i»  their  ^ee ! 
Thus  pleasure  is  spread  through  thi  earth 
In  stray  gifts  to  be  claimed  by  whoeveishal 

find; 
Thus  a(  rich  kvring-ldndness,  redundaotly 

kind, 
Moves  all  nature  to  gladness  and  mirfh. 

The  showers  of  the  spring 
Rouse  the  birds,  and  they  sing ; 
If  the  wind  do  but  stir  for  his  proper  delighL 
Each  leaf,  that  and  this,  his  neighbor  win 

kiss ; 
Each  wave,  one  and  t'other,  speeds  aftci 

his  brother ; 
They  are  happy,  for  that  is  their  right  I 

»    ■    - 

XXV. 

THE  PILGRIM»S  DREAM; 

OR,  THE  STAR  AND  THE  GLOW-WORM* 

A  Pilgrim,  when  the  sammer  day 
Had  closed  upon  his  weary  ¥^y, 
A  lodging  begged  bineath  a  castlc»s  roof  5 
But  him  th«  haughty  Warder  $piuAi4) 
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-  And  from  the  gate  th-"  Pilgrim  turned, 
To  seek  such  covert  as  the  field 
Or  heath-besprinkled  copse  might  yield. 
Or  lofty  wood,  shower-proof. 

He  {>aced  along  ;  and,  pensively, 

Halting  beneath  a  shady  tree, 

Whose   moss<grown  root  might  serve  for 

couch  or  seat, 
Fixed  on  a  Star  his  upward  eye ; 
Then,  from  the  tenant  of  the  sky 
He  turned,  and  watched  with  kindred  look, 
A  Glow-worm,  in  a  dusky  nook. 
Apparent  at  his  feet 

The  murmur  of  a  neighboring  stream, 
Induced  a  soft  and  slumbrous  dream, 
A  pregnant  dream,  within  whose  shadowy 

bounds 
He  recognized  the  earth-born  Star, 
And  That  which  flittered  from  afar ; 
And  (strange  to  witness !)  from  the  frame 
Of  the  ethereal  Orb,  there  came 
Intelligible  sounds. 

Much  did  it  taunt  the  humble  Light 
That  now,  when  day  was  fled,  and  night 
Hushed  the  dark  earth,  fast  closing  weary 

eyes, 
A  very  reptile  could  presume 
To  show  her  laper  in  the  gloom, 
As  if  in  rivalship  with  One 
Who  sate  a  ruler  on  his  throne 
Erected  in  the  skies. 

<^  Exalted  Star!  '*  the  Worm  replied, 
"  Abate  this  unbecoming  pride, 
Or  with  a  less  uneasy  lustre  shme; 
Thou  shrink'st  as  momently  thy  rays 
Are  mastered  by  the  breathing  haze; 
While  neither  mist,  nor  thickest  cioad 
That  shapes  in  heaven  its  murky  shroud, 
Hath  power  to  injure  mine. 

But  not  lOr  this  do  I  aspire 
To  match  the  spark  of  local  fire, 
That  at  my  will  bums  on  the  dewy  lawn, 
With  thy  acknowledged  glories ;— No  I 
Yet,  thus  upbraided,  I  may  show 
What  favors  do  attend  me  here. 
Till,  like  thyself,  I  disappear 
Before  the  purple  dawn." 

When  this  In  modest  guise  was  said. 
Across  the  welkin  seemed  to  spread 
A  boding  sound — for  aught  but  sleep  unfit ! 
Hilte  quaked,  the  rivers  backward  ran  ; 
That  Star,  so  proud  of  late,  looked  wan ; 


And  reeled  with  visionary  stir 
In  the  blue  depth,  like  Lucifer 
Cast  headlong  to  the  pit  I 

Fire  raged :  and,  when  the  spangly  floor 

Of  ancient  ether  was  no  more. 

New    heavens    succeeded    by    the    dream 

brought  forth  ■ 
And  all  the  happy  Souls  that  rode 
Transfigured  through  that  fresh  abode 
Had  heretofore,  in  humble  trust, 
Shone  meekly  mid  their  native  dust. 
The  Glow-w9rnis  of  the  earth  I 

This  knowledge,  from  an  angel's  vmoe 
Proceeding,  made  the  heart  rejoice 
Of  Him  who  slept  upon  the  open  lea : 
Waking  at  mom  he  murmured  not ; 
And,  till  life's  journey  closed,  the  spot 
Was  to  the  Pilgrim's  soul  endeared, 
Where  by  that  dream  he  had  been  cheered 
Beneath  the  shady  tree. 
ibi8. 


THE  POET  AND  THE  CAGED  TUR- 
TLEDOVE. 

As  often  as  I  murmur  here 

My  half-formed  melodies. 
Straight  from  her  osier  mansion  netf^ 

The  Turtledove  replies ; 
Though  silent  as  a  leaf  before. 

The  captive  promptly  coos ; 
Is  it  to  teach  her  own  soft  lore, 

Or  second  my  weak  Muse? 

I  rather  think,  the  gentle  Dove 

Is  murmuring  a  reproof, 
Displeased  that  I  from  lays  of  love 

Have  dared  to  keep  aloof ; 
That  I,  a  Bard  of  hill  and  dale. 

Have  caroird,  fancy  free. 
As  if  ncr  dove  nor  nightingale, 

Had  heart  or  voice  for  me. 

If  such  thy  meaning,  0  forbear, 

Sweet  bird !  to  oo  me  wrong ; 
Love,  blessed  Love,  is  everywhere 

The  spirit  of  my  song : 
'Mid  grove,  and  by  the  calm  firesiddi 

Love  animates  my  lyre— - 
That  coo  again  I — *tis  not  to  chidCi 

I  feel,  but  to  inspire, 
1830. 
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XXVII. 
A  WREN'S  NEST. 

Among  the  dwellings  framed  by  birds 
In  field  or  forest  with  nice  care, 

Is  none  that  with  the  little  Wren's 
In  snugness  may  compare. 

No  door  the  tenement  requires, 
And  seldom  needs  a  labored  roof; 

Yet  is  it  to  the  fiercest  sun 
Impervious,  and  storm-proof. 

So  warm,  so  beautiful  withal, 

In  perfect  fitness  for  its  aim, 
That  to  the  Kind  by  special  grace 

Their  instinct  surely  came. 

And  when  for  their  abodes  they  seek 

An  opportune  recess, 
The  hermit  has  no  finer  eye 

For  shadowy  quietness. 

These  find,  *mid  ivied  abbey-walls, 

A  canopy  in  some  still  nook ; 
Others  are  pent-housed  by  a  brae 

That  overhangs  a  brook. 

There  to  the  brooding  bird  her  mate 
Warblfts  by  fits  his  low  clear  song ; 

And  by  the  busy  streamlet  both 
Are  sung  to  all  day  long. 

Or  in  sequestered  lanes  they  build, 
Where,  till  the  flitting  bird's  return, 

Hpr  eg!;s  within  the  nest  repose, 
Like  relics  in  an  urn. 

But  still,  where  general  choice  is  good, 

There  is  a  better  and  a  best ; 
And,  among  fairest  objects,  some 

Are  fairer  than  the  rest ;. 

This,  one  of  those  small  builders  proved 
In  a  green  covert,  where,  from  out 

The  forehead  of  a  pollard  oak, 
The  leafy  antlers  sprout ; 

For  She  who  planned  the  mossy  lodge, 

Mistrusting  her  evasive  skill, 
Had  to  a  Primrose  looked  for  aid 

Her  wishes  to  fulfil. 

High  on  the  trunk's  projecting  brow, 
And  fixed  an  infant's  span  above 

The  budding  flowers,  peeped  forth  the  nest. 
The  prettiest  of  the  grove  L 


The  treasure  proudly  did  T  show 

r©  some  whose  minds  without  disdain 

Can  turn  to  little  thinsjs  ;  but  once 
Looked  up  for  it  in  vain ; 

'Tis  gone— a  ruthless  spoiler's  prey, 
Who  heeds  not  beauty,  love,  or  song, 

*Tis  gone !  (so  seemed  it)  and  we  grieved 
Indignant  at  the  wrong. 

Just  three  days  after,  passing  by 
In  clearer  light,  the  moss-built  cell 

I  saw,  espied  its  shaded  mouth ; 
And  felt  that  all  was  well. 

The  Primrose  for  a  veil  had  spread 
The  largest  of  her  upright  leaves ; 

And  thus»  for  purposes  benign, 
A  simple  flower  deceives. 

Concealed  from  friends  who  might  disturb 

Thy  quiet  with  no  in  intent. 
Secure  from  evil  eyes  and  hands 

On  barbarous  plunder  bent, 

Rest,  Mother-bird  I  and  when  thy  young 
Take  flight,  and  thou  art  free  to  roam, 

When  withered  is  the  guardian  Flower, 
And  empty  thy  late  home, 

Think  how  ye  prospered,  thou  and  thine, 

Amid  the  unviolated  grove 
Housed  near  the  growing  Primrose-tuft 

In  foresight,  or  in  love. 
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LOVE  LIES  BLEEDING. 

You  call  it  **  Love  lies  bleeding,"—! 

may, 
Though  the  red  Flower,  not  prostrate,  only 

(koops, 
As  we  have  seen  it  here  from  day  to  day, 
From  month  to  month,  life  passing  not 

away : 
A  flower  how  rich  in  sadness !  Even  thus 

stoops, 
(S.entient  by  Grecian  sculpture's  marvellous 

power) 
Thus  leans,  with  hanging  brow  and  body 

bent 
Earthward  in  uncomplaining  languishment, 
The  dying  Gladiator.     So.  sad  Flower  I 
('Tis  Fancy  guides  me  willing  to  be.ledi 
Though  by  a  slender  thread.) 


So  drooped  Adonic  Intheci  in  sanguine  dew 
Of  l3is  death-wound,  when  he  from  innocent 

air 
The  gentlest  breath  of  resignation  drew ; 
While  Venus  in  a  passion  of  despair 
Rent,  weepins;  over  him,  her  golden  hair 
Spangled    with     drops    of  that  celestial 

.  4^wer. 
She  suffered,  as  Immortals  sonietinies  do  t 
But  pangs    more  lasting    far  that  Lover 

knew 
Who  first,  weighed  down  by  scom,  in  some 

lone  bower 
Did  press  this  semblance  of  impitied  smart 
Into  the  service  of  his  constant  heart, 
His  own  dejection,  dowr.cast  Flower  I  could 

share 
With  thine,  9Ad  f?av«  the  mouinful  name 

which  thou  wiit  ever  bear. 


XXIX. 

COMPANION  TO  THE  FOREGOING. 

NEfTER  enlivened  with  the  liveliest  ray 
That  fosters  growth'  or  checks  or  cheers 

decay. 
Nor  by  Uie  heaviest  rain-drops  more  de- 

prest, 
This  Flower,  that  first  appeared  as  sum- 
mer's gtiest, 
Preserves  her  beauty  "mid  autumnal  leaves 
And  to  her  mournful  habits  fondly  cleaves. 
When  files  of  stateliest  plants  have  ceased 

to  bloom, 
One  after  one  subraittiiw;  to  their  doom, 
When  her  coevals  each  and  9II  are  fled, 
What  keeps  <ier  tlius    reclined  upon  her 
bnesomebed? 

The    old  mythologistSj  more  impress'd 

than  we 
Of  this  late  day  by  character  in  tree 
Or  herb,  that  claimed  peculiar  sympathy, 
Ort>y  <Aie  silent  lapse  of  foontain  clear, 
Or  with  the  language  of  the  viewless  air 
By  bird  of  beast  made  vocal,  «on«4it  a  catise 
To  solve  the  mystery,  not  in  NaUire*s  laws 
But  in  Man's  fortunes.    Hence  a  thousand 

tales 
Sung  to  the-plaintive  lyve  in  Grecian  vates/ 
Nor  doubt  that  something  of  their  spirit 

swayed 
The   fancy^tricken    youtk  or    Jbeart-^ck 

Maid, 


Who,  while  each  steed  companionless  and 

eyed 
This  undeparting  Flower  in  criaison  dyed, 
Thoug'  t  of  a  wound  which  death  is  slow  to 

cure, 
A  fate  that  has  endured  ajid  will  endure, 
And,  patience  coveting  yet  passion  feedin?, 
Called  the    dejected   Lmgfret    Lffvt  ites 

bleeding* 


RURAL  ILLUSIONS. 

Sylph  was  it  ?  or  a  Bird  more  binj^ht 

Than  those  of  fabulous  stock  ? 
A  second  darted  by  ; — and  lo  1 

Another  of  the  flock. 
Through  sunshine  flitting  from  tlie  bough 

To  nestle  in  the  rock. 
Transient  deception  !  a  gay  freak 

Of  April's  mifioicries  1 
Those  brilliant  strangers,  hailed  with  joy 

Among  tiie  budding  trees. 
Proved  last  year's  leaves,  pushed  from  tiie 
spray 

To  frolic  on  the  breeze. 

Maternal  Fl9ca !  show  thy  face^ 

And  let  thy  hand  he  seen. 
Thy  hand  here  sprinkling  tiny  flowers. 

That,  as  tlsey  touch  the  greeo^ 
Take  xeot  (so  seems  it)  and  look  up 

In  honor  of  tlwir  Queen. 
Vet,  sooth,  those  little  starry  specks, 

That  not  in  vain  aspired 
To  be  confounded  with  live  grawths, 

Most  dainty,  most  admired, 
Were  only  t>lossoms  dropped  from  twigs 

Of  their  own  ofifspring  tired. 

Not  such  tlie  World's  illusive  shows ; 

Her  wingless  flutterings, 
Her  blossoms  which,  though  shed,  xmtbrare 

The  floweret  as  it  springs. 
For  the  undeceived,  smile  as  they  tariff  t 

Are  melancholy  things : 
But  gentle^  Nature  pjays  her  part 

With  ever- varying  wiles, 
And  transient  feignings  with  plain  truth 

So  weU  she  reconciles, 
That  those  fond  Idlers  most: are  plcaAfid 

WhoiKk  ^tenest  she  beguika* 
18^ 


THE  KITTEN    AND    FALLING 
LEAVES. 

That  way  Joolc,  my  Infant,  lol 
What  a  pretty  baby-show  I 
See  t!ie  Kitten  on  the  wall, 
Sporting  with  the  leaves  that  fall, 
Withered  leaves — one— two— and  three— 
From  the  lofty  elder-tree  1 
Through  the  calm  and  frosty  air 
Of  this  morning,  brigbt  and  fair, 
Eddying  round  and  round  tlvey  stole 
&oUij,  sJowly  ;  one  might  th*nk 
1  row  the  motions  tthat  are  made, 
every  little  leaf  conveyed 
.Syiph  or  Fairy,  liitiier  teiKiing,— - 
To  this  lower  world  descending, 
Each  invisible  and  mvte, 
la4ii»  wavering  paradiute. 
-^Uut  the  Kitten,  how  fthe  startf, 
Crouchest  stretches,  pawti,  and  darts  1 . 
Fii&t  at  one,  and  then  its  fellow 
lust  as  light  and  just  as  yellow ; 
There  are  many  now — now  one — 
Now  they  stop  and  there  are  noi^e; 
Wliat  ^ntcnseness  of  desire 
In  her  upward  eye  of  fire  1 
With  a  tiger-leap  half  way 
Now  site  meets  tne  coming  {vey, 
I^ts  it  go  as  fast,  aad  then 
Has  it  in  her  power  again : 
Now  she  works  with  tliree  or  four. 
Like  an  Indian  conjurer ; 
Quick  as  he  in  feats  of  art, 
Far  beyond  in  joy  of  heart. 
Were  her  antics  played  in  the  efe 
-  Of  a  thousand  standers4>y, 
^%PiBg  hands  with  shoiit  and  start. 
What  would  little  Tabby  care 
For  the  piaudit9  ci  the  crowd? 
Over  happy  to  be  proud, 
Ov^  wealthy  in  the  treasure 
Of  her  0W&  exceeding  plewirc  1 

Tb  a  pretty  baby-treat ; 
Wot,  !  deem,  for  me  unmeet; 
Here,  for  neither  Babe  nor  m^ 
Otherpfay-mate  can  Isee. 
Of  the  countless  living  things, 
That  with  stir  of  feet  and  wingf 
(In  the  sun  or  under  shade, 
Upon  hough  or  grassy  blade) 
And  with  busy  reyeflinisrs, 
Chirp  and  song,  and  murmuringiy 


Made  this  orchard's  narrow  space, 
And  this  vale  so  blithe  a  place, 
Multitudes  are  swept  away 
Never  more  to  breathe  the  day : 
Some  are  sleeping  ;  some  in  bandi 
Travelled  into  distant  lands ; 
Others  slunk  to  moor  and  wood, 
Far  from  human  ne.-ghborhood  ; 
And,  among  the  Kinds  that  keep 
With  us  closer  fellowship, 
With  us  openly  abide, 
All  have  laid  their  mirth  aside. 

Where  is  he  that  giddy  Sprite^ 
61u2-cap,  with  his  colors  bright. 
Who  was  blest  as  bird  could  be, 
Feeding  in  the  apple-tree ; 
Made  si\ch  wanton  spoil  and  rout, 
Turning  blossoms  inside  out ; 
Hung--4iead  pointing  towards  the  groaad^ 
Fluttered,  perched,  into  a  round 
Bound  himself,  and  then  unbound; 
Lith^st,  gaudiest  Harlequin ! 
Prettiest  Tumbler  ever  seen  ! 
Light  of  heart  and  ^ght  of  limb; 
What  is  now  become  of  Him? 
Lambs,  that  through  the  mountains 
Frisking,  bleating  merriment, 
When  the  year  was  in  its  |3rime. 
They  are  sobered  by  this  time. 
If  you  look  to  vale  or  hill. 
It  you  listen,  all  is  still. 
Save  a  little  neighboring  rill, 
That  from  out  ^  rocky  ground 
Strikes  a  solitary  sound. 
Vainly  glitter  hill  and  plain. 
And  the  air  i^  calm  in  vain ; 
Vainly  Morning  spreads  tlte  Inro 
Of  a  sky  serene  and  pi«re ; 
Creature  none  can  she  decoy 
-  Into  open  sign  of  joy : 
Is  it  that  they  have  a  fear 
Of  Ihe  dreary  season  near? 
Or  that  other  pleasures  be 
Sweeter  even  than  gayety  ? 

Yet,  whate'er  enjoyments  dwdl 
In  the  Impenetrable  .cell 
Of  the  silent  heart  which  Nature 
Furnishes  to  every  creature ; 
Whatsoe'er  we  feel  and  know 
Too  sedate  for  outward  show, 
Such  a  fight  of  gladness  breaks, 
Pretty  Kitten  !  from  thy  freaks, — 
Spreads  with  such  a  living  grace 
Cer  my  little  Lanra*s  face ; 
Yes,  the  sight  so  stirs  and  charms 
Thee,  Baby,  lan^ng  in  my  arms, 
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That  almost  I  could  repine 
That  your  transports  are  not  mine, 
That  I  do  not  wholly  fare 
Even  ^s  ye  do,  thoughtless  pair  I 
And  I  will  have  my  careless  season 
Spite  of  melancholy  reason, 
Will  walk  through  life  in  such  a  way 
That,  when  time  brings  on  decay, 
Now  and  then  I  may  possess 
Hours  of  perfect  gladsomeness. 
— Pleased  by  any  random  toy  j 
By  a  kitten's  busy  joy, 
Or  an  infant's  laughing  eye 
Sharing  in  the  ecstasy ; 
I  would  fare  like  that  or  this, 
Find  my  wisdom  in  my  bliss ; 
Keep  the  sprightly  soul  awake, 
And  have  faculties  to  take, 
Even  from  things  by  sorrow  wrought, 
Matter  for  a  jocund  thought. 
Spite  of  care,  and  spite  of  grief. 
To  gambol  with  Life's  f alhng  Leaf. 
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ADDRESS  TO  MV  INFANT  DAUGH- 
TER  DORA, 

ON  BEING    REMINDED  THAT   SHE    WAS  A 
MONTH' OLD  THAT  DAY,  SEPTEMBER  16. 

-Hast  thou  then  survived — 


Mild  Offspring  of  infirm  humanity, 
Meek  Infant !  among  all  forlomest  things 
The  most  forlorn-— one  life  of  that  bright 

star. 
The  second  glory  of  the  Heavens  ? — Thou 

hast; 
Already  hast  siirvived  that  great  decay, 
That  transformation  through  the  wide  earth 

felt. 
And  by  all  nations.    In  that  Being's  sight 
From  whom  the  Race  of  human  kind  pro- 
ceed, 
A  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday ; 
And  one  day's  narrow  circuit  is  to  Him 
Not  less  capacious  than  a  thousand  years* 
But  what  is  time  ?    What  outward  glory  ? 

neither 
A  measure  is  of  Thee,  whose  claims  extend 
Through  "  heaven's  eternal  year." — Yet  hail 

to  Thee, 
Frail,  feeble,  Monthlingl — ^by  that  Dame, 

metbinks,^ 


Thy  scanty  breathing-time  is  portioned  out 
Not  idly. — Hadst  thou  been  of  Indian  birtK 
Couched  on  a  casual  bed  of  moss  and  leave^ 
And  rudely  canopied  by  leafy  boughs, 
Or  to  the  churlish  elements  exposed 
On  the  blank  plains, — the  coldness  of  the 

night. 
Or  the  night's  darkness,  or  its  cheerful  fsoe 
Of  beauty,  by  the  changing  moon  adorned, 
Would,  with  imperious  admonition,  then 
Have  scored  thine  age,  and  punctually  timed 
Thine  infant  history,  on  the  minds  of  those 
Who  might  have  wander«i  with  thee— 

Mother's  love. 
Nor  less  than  mother's  love  in  other  breasts, 
Will,    among    us  warm*<lad   aftd  warmly 

housed, 
Do  for  thee  what  the  finger  of  the  heavens 
Doth  all  too  often  harshly  execute 
For  thy  unblest  coevals,  amid  wilds 
Where  fancy  hath  small  liberty  to  grace 
The  affections,  to  exalt  them  or  refine; 
And  the  maternal  sympathy  itself, 
Though  strong,  is,  in  the  main,  a  joyless  tia 
Of  naked  instinct,  wound  about  the  heart. 
Happier,  far  happier,  is  thy  lot  and  ours! 
Even  now — to  solemnize  thy  helpless  state, 
And  to  enliven  in  the  mind's  regard 
Thy  passive  beauty — parallels  have  risen, 
Resemblances,  or  contrasts,  that  connect. 
Within  the  region  of  a  father's  thoughts. 
Thee  and  thy  mate  and  sister  of  the  sky. 
And  first ; — thy  sinless  progress,  through  a 

world 
By  sorrow  darkened  and  by  care  disturbed. 
Apt  likeness  bears  to  hers,  through  gathered 

clouds,  *■' 

M6ving  untouched  in  silver  purity, 
And  cheering  oft-times  their  reluctant  gloom. 
Fair. are  ye  both,  and  both  are  free  from 

stain : 
But  thou,  how  leisurely  thou  fill*st  thy  horn 
With  brightness !  leaving  her  to  post  along, 
And  range  about,  disquieted  in  change, 
And  still  impatient  ot  the  shape  she  wears. 
Once  up,  once  down  the  hill,  one  journey, 


'i;hat  will  suffice  thee ;  and  it  seems  that 

now 
Thou  hast  fore-knowledge  that  such  task  is 

thine ;    . 
Thou  travellest  so  contentedly,  and  sleep'st 
In  such  a  heedless  peace.   Alas  !  full  soon 
Hath  this  coiyception,  grateful  to  behold. 
Changed  countenance,  like  an  object  sullied 

o'er  .  .J 

By  breathing  mist  \  and  thine  appeals  to  be 
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»so 


A  mournful  labor,  while  to  her  is  givett 
Hojpe,  and  a  renovation  without  enid. 
—That  smile  forbids  the  thought;  for  on 

thy  face 
Smiles  are  beginning,  like  the  beams  of 

dawn. 
To  shoot  and  circulate ;  smiles  have  there 

been  seen; 
Tranquil  assurances,  that  Heaven  supports 
The  feeble  motions  of  thy  life,  and  cheers 
Thy  loneliness;   or  shall  those  smiles  be 


Feelers  of  lov«,  put  forth  as  if  |o  tacpltre 
This  untried  world,  and  to  prepare  thy  wajr 
Tlirough  a  strait  passage  intricate  and  dim? 
Such  are  they ;  and  the  same  aie  tokens, 

signs, 
Which,   when  the  appointed  season  hath 

arrived, 
Joy,  as  her  holiest  language,  shall  adopt ; 
And  Reason's  godlike  Power  be  prond  to 

own. 
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My  Diai  Fkisnd, 


THE  WAGONER. 

•Mn  Cairo's  crowdMfl 

The  impatient  Merchanti  wondering,  waits  in  vain« 
And  Mecca  saddens  at  the  long  delay/ '^Thomson 

TO  CHARI4ES  LAM$,  ESQ. 

When  I  sent  vou»  a  tew  weeks  ag<H  the  Tale  of  Peter  Bell,  «ou  asked 
"  whyTHK  Wagoner  was  not  added  >**—Ta  aay  the  truth,— from  the  higlier  tone  ol  imasinar 
tion^  and  the  deeper  touches  of  passion  armed  at  m  the  former,  I  apprehended,  this  little  Piece 
could  not  accompany  it  without  disadvantage.  In  thf  year  1806,  if  T  am  not  mistaken,  The 
Waqonbr  was  read  to  you  in  manuscnpt^  and,  as  you  have  remembered  it  for  so  long  a  time, 
1  am  the  more  encouraged  to  hope  that,  since  the  localities  ou  which  the  Poem  partly  depends 
did  not  prevent  its  being  luterestmg  to  you,  it  may  prove  acceptable  to  others  Being  therefore 
in  some  measure  the  cause  of  its  present  appearance,  you  must  allow  me  the  gratification  of  inf- 
Kribing  it  to  you  ;  in  acknowledgment  of  the  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  yoiur  Writings,  an4 
with  the  high  esteem  with  which  1  am  very  truly  yours. 
Rydal  Mounts  May  20,  1819.  William  Wokosworth. 


CANTO  FIRST. 

Tig  spent^^this  burning  day  of  June  1 
Soft  darkness  o'er  its  latest  gleams  is  steal* 

ing, 
The  buzsing  dor-hawk,  could  and  vound,  is 

wheeling,-^ 
That  solitary  bird 
Is  all  that  can  be  heard 
In  silence  deeper  far  than  thai  of  deepest 

noonl 

Confiding  Glow-worms,  *tis  a  night 
Propitious  to  your  earth-bom  light  I 
But,  where  the  scattered  stars  are  see 
JP  hazy  straits  the  clouds  between, 
Each,  in  his  station  twinkling  not. 
Seems  changed  into  a  pallid  spot. 
The  mountains    against    heaven's   grave 
wei|ht 


Rise  up,  and  grow  to  wondroUs  height 
The  air,  as  in  a  lion*s  den, 
Is  close  and  hot ;— and  now  and  then 
Comes  a  tired  and  sultry  breeze 
With  a  haunting  and  a  panting, 
Like  the  stifling  of  disease ; 
But  the  dews  allay  the  heat. 
And  the  silence  makes  it  sweet. 

Hush,  there  is  some  one  on  the  stirf  - 
'Tis  Benjamin  tho  Wagoner ; 
Who  long  hath  trod  this  toilsome  'ttvf^ 
Companion  of  the  night  and  day. 
Tint  faf-oflf  tinkling's  drowsy  cheer, 
Mix'd  with  a  faint  yet  grating  soond 
In  a  moment  lost  and  found. 
The  Wain  announces — by  whoM  side 
Along  the  banks  of  Rydal  Mere 
He  paces  on,  a  trusty  Guidf,-^ 
Listen  t  you  can  scar<«ly  bnri 
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Hither  he  his  course  is  bending  ;— 
Now  he  leaves  the  lower  ground, 
And  up  the  craggy  hilJ  ascending 
Many  a  stop  and  stay  he  makes, 
Many  a  breathing-fit  he  takes ; — 
Steep  the  way  and  wearisome, 
Yet  all  the  while  his  whip  is  dumb! 

.    The    Horses  have   worked    with   right 

good-will, 
And  so  have  gained  the  top  of  the  hi)l ; 
He  was  patient,  they  were  strong. 
And  now  they  smoothly  glide  along, 
Recovering  breath,  and  {^leased  to  win 
The  praises  of  mild  Benjamin. 
Heaven  shield  him  from  mishap  and  soare  I 
But  why  so  early  wuh  this  prayer?— 
Is  it  for  threatenings  in  the  sky  ? 
Or  for  some  other  danger  nigh  ? 
No ;  none  is  near  him  yet,  thoiigh  he 
Be  one  of  much  infirmity  ; 
For  at  the  bottom  <of  the  brow« 
Where  ones  the  Dove  and  Olive-bough 
Offered  a  greeting  of  %wA  ale 
To  ail  who  entered  Grasmere  Vale ; 
And  called  on  him  who  must  depart 
To  leave  it  with  a  jovial  heart ; 
There,  where  the  Dove  and  Olivb-bough 
Once  hung,  a  poet  harbors  now, 
A  simple  water-drinking  Bard ; 
Why  need  our  Hero  then  (though  frail 
His  best  resolves)  be  on  his  guard  ? 
He  marches  by,  secure  and  bold ; 
Yet  while  he  thinks  on  times  of  old. 
It  seems  that  all  looks  wondrous  cold ; 
He  shrubs  his  shoulders,  shakes  his  head, 
And,  for  the  honest  folk  within, 
It  is  a  doubt  with  Benjamin 
Whether  they  be  alive  or  dead  1 

Here\&  no  danger,-~nonft  at  all! 
Beyond  his  wish  he  walks  secure ; 
But  pass  a  mile — and  M^n  for  trial ,^ 
Then  for  the  pride  of  self-denial ; 
If  he  resist  th^it  tempting  door, 
Which  with  such  finendly  voice  will  call ; 
It  he  resist  those  casement  ^nes. 
And  that  bright  gleam  which  thience  will 

Ull 
Upon  his  Leaders^  bells  and  manes. 
Inviting  him  with  cheerful  Inre : 
For  still,  tiiough  all  be  dark  elsewhere. 
Some  shining  notice  will  be  there 
Of  open  house  and  ready  fare. 

The  place  to  Benjamin  right  well 
Is  known,  and -by  as  strong  a  spell     ' 


As  nted  to  be  that  sign  of  love 
And  hope— the  Olive-bough  and  Dove; 
He  knows  it  to  his  cost,  good  Man  ! 
Who  does  not  know  the  famous  Swan  ? 
Object  uncouth!  and  yet  our  boast, 
For  it  was  painted  by  the  Host ; 
His  own  conceit  the  figure  planned, 
*Twas  colored  all  by  his  own  hand ; 
And  that  frail  Child  of  thirsty  clay,  * 
Of  whom  I  sing  this  nistic  lay, 
Could  tell  with  self-dissatistaction 
Quaint  stories  of  the  bird's  attraction  t 

Well  I  that  is  oast— and  in  despite 
Of  open  door  and  shining  light, 
And  now  the  conqueror  essays 
The  long  ascent  of  Dunmail-raise ; 
And  with  his  team  is  gently  here 
As  when  he  domb  from  Rydal  Mere ; 
His  whip  thoy  do  not  dread — ^his  voice 
They  only  hear  it  to  rejoice. 
To  stand  or  go  is  at  their  pleasure ; 
Their  efforts  and  their  time  they  measure 
By  generous  ^ride  within  the  breast ; 
And,  while  they  strain,  and  wh:le  they  rest, 
He  thus  pursues  his  tlioughts  at  leisure. 

Now  am*  I  fairly  safe  to-night — 
And  with  proud  cause  my  heart  is  light : 
I  trespassed  lately  worse  than  ever — 
But  Heaven  has  blest  a  good  endeavor; 
And,  to  my  soul's  content,  1  find 
The  evil  One  is  left  behind. 
Yes^  let  my  master  fume  and  fret, 
Herfc  aqi  I — with  my  horses  yet 
My  jolly  team,  he  finds  that  ye 
Will  work  for  nobody  but  me ! 
Full  proof  of.  this  the  Country  gained ; 
It  knows  how  ye  were  vexed  and  strained, 
And  forced  unworthy  stripes  to  bear. 
When  trusted  to  another's  care. 
Here  was  it — on  this  nigged  slope, 
Whid^  now  ye  cNmb  with  heart  and  hope^ 
I  saw  you,  between  rage  and  fear. 
Plunge,  and  fling  back  a  spiteful  ear. 
And  ever  more  and  more  confused. 
As  ye  were  more  and'  more  abused : 
As  chance  would  have  it,  passing  tqr 
I  saw  you  in  that  jeopardy : 
A  word  from  me  was  like  a  charm ; 
Ye  pulled  together  with  one  mind ; 
And  your  huge  burthen,  safe  from  harm, 
Moved  like  a  vessel  in  the  wind  ! 
— Yes,  without  me,  up  hills  so  high 
'Tis  vain  to  strive  for  mastery. 
Then  grieve  not,  jully  team  I  though  tou^ 
The  rrad  we  travel,  steep,  and  roU^; ' 


Thoufrh  Rydal-heights  and  Dunraail-raise, 
And  ail  their  fellow  banks  and  braes, 
Full  otten  make  you  stretcii  and  strain, 
And  halt  for  breath  and  halt  again, 
Yet  to  their  sturdiness  'tis  owing 
That  side  by  side  we  still  are  going  ! 

While  Benjamin  in  earnest  mood 
His  meditations  thus  pursued, 
A  storm,  which  had  been  smothered  long, 
Was  growing  inwardly  more  strong ; 
And,  in  its  struggles  to  get  free, 
Was  busily  'employed  as  he. 
The  thunder  had  begun  to  growl- 
He  heard  not,  too  intent  of  soul ; 
The  air  was  now  without  a  breath — 
He  marked  hot  that  'twas  still  as  death 
But  soon  large  rain-drops  on  his  head 
Fell  with  the  weight  of  drops  of  lead  ;— 
He  starts — and  takes,  at  the  admonition 
A  sage  survey  of  his  condition. 
The  road  is  black  before  his  eyes. 
Glimmering  faintly  where  it  lies ; 
Black  is  the  sky — and  evgry  hill, 
Up  to  the  sky,  is  blacker  still — 
Sky,  hill,  and  dale,  one  dismal  room, 
Hung  round  and  overhung  with  gloom  ; 
Save  that  above  a  single  height 
Is  to  be  seen  a  lurid  light. 
Above  Helm-crag  ♦ — a  streak  half  dead, 
A  burning  of  portentous  red ; 
And  near  that  lurid. light,  full  well 
The  Astrologer,  sage  Sidrophel, 
Where  at  his  desk  and  book  he  sits, 
Puzzling  aloft  his  curious  wits  ; 
He  whose  domain  is  held  in  common 
With  no  one  but  the  ancient.woman, 
Cowering  beside  her  rifted  cell, 
As  if  intent  on  magic  spell ; — 
Dread  pair,  that,  spite  of  wind  and  weather, 
Still  sit  upon  Helm-crag  together  1 

The  Astrologer  was  not  unseen 
By  solitary  Benjamin ; 
But  total  darkness  came  anon, 
And  he  and  everything  was  gone  s 
And  suddenly  a  ruffling  breeze, 
(That  would  have  rocked  the  sounding  trees 
Had  aueht  of  sylvan  growth  been  there) 
Swept  through  the  Hollow  long  and  Inre : 
The  rain  rushed  down — the.  road  was  bat« 

tered, 
As  with  the  force  of  billows  shattered ; 


.•  A  moontain  of  Grasmere,  the  broken  sum- 
™»t.of  which  presents  two  figures,  full  as 
distmctly  shaped  as  that  of  the  famous  Cobbler, 
«»ear  Arroquhar,  in  Scotland. 


The  horses  are  dismayed,  nor  know 
Whether  they  should  stand  or  go  ; 
And  Benjamin  is  groping  near  them, 
Sees  nothing,  and  can  scarcely  hear  them. 
He  is  astounded,— wonder  not, — 
With  such  a  charge  in  such  a  spot ; 
Astounded  in  the  mountam  gnp 
With  thun<Jer-peals,  clap  after  clap. 
Close-treading  on  the  silent  flashes — 
And  somewhere,  as  he  thinks,  by  crashes 
Among  the  rocks  ;  with  weight  of  rain. 
And  sullen  motions  long  and  slow, 
That  to  a  dreary  distance  go- 
Till,  breaking  in  upon  the  dyin^  strain, 
A  rending  o'er  his  head  begins  the  fraj 
again. 

Meanwhile,  uncertain  what  to  do, 
And  oftentimes  compelled  to  halt. 
The  horses  cautiously  pursue 
Their  way,  without  mishap  or  fault; 
And  now  have  reached  that  pile  of  stones. 
Heaped  over  brave  King  Dunmail's  bonds; 
He  who  had  once  supreme  command, 
Last  king  of  rocky  Cumberland  ; 
His  bones,  and  those  of  all  his  Power, 
Slain  here  in  a  disastrous  hourl 

W^hen,    passing    through    this    narrow 
strait. 
Stony,  and  dark,  and  desolate, 
Benjamin  can  faintly  hear 
A  voice  that  comes  from  some  one  near, 
A  female  voice : — **  Whoe'er  you  be, 
Stop,"  it  exclaimed,  "  and  pity  me! " 
And.  less  in  pity  than  in  wonder, 
Amid  the  darkness  and  the  thunder, 
The  Wagoner,  with  prompt  command, 
Summons  his  liorses  to  a  stand. 

While,  with  increasing  agitation. 
The  Woman  "urged  her  supplication. 
In  rueful  words,  with  sobs  Mtween—  t 

The  voice  of  tears  that  fell  unseen  ; 
There  came  a  flash— a  startling  glare, 
And  all  Seat-Sandal  was  laid  bare  I 
*Tis  not  a  time  for  nice  suggestion. 
And  Benjamin,  without  a  question, 
Taking  her  for  some  way-worn  rover, 
Said,  "  Mount,  and  get  you  under  coverl  * 

Another  voice,  in  tone  as  hoarse 
As  a  swoln  brook  with  rugged  course^ 
Cried  out,  *'  Good  brother,  why  so  fast 
I've  had  a  glimpse  of  you — avast ! 
Or.  since  it  suits  you  to  be  civil. 
Take  her  at  onfce  — tor  good  and  evil  I " 
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"  It  IS  my  husband/*  softly  said 
The  Woman,  as  if  half  afraid : 
By  this  time  she  was  snug  within, 
Through  help  of  honest  Benjamin ; 
She  and  her  Babe',  which  to  her  breast 
With  thankfulness  the  Mother  pressed ; 
And  now  the  same  strong  voice  more  near 
Said  cordially,  "  My  Friend,  what  cheer  ? 
Rough  doings  these  1  as  God's  my  judge, 
Tha  sky  owes  somebody  a  grudge  1 
We've  had  in  half  an  hour  or  less 
A  twelvemonth's  terror  and  distress  I " 

Then  Benjamin  entreats  tlie  Man 
Would  mount,  too,  quickly  as  he  can : 
The  Sailor — Sailor  now  no  more, 
But  such  he  had  been  heretofore — 
To  courteous  Benjamin  replied, 
*•  Go  you  your  way,  and  mind  not  me ; 
For  1  must  have,  whate'er  betide, 
My  Ass  and  fifty  things  beside, — 
Go»  and  I'll  follow  speedily  ! " 

•  The  Wagon  moves— and  with  its  load 
Descends  along  the  sloping  road ; 
And  the  rough  Saik>r  instantly 
Turns  to  a  little  tent  hard  by : 
For  when,  at  closing-in  of  day, 
The  family  had  come  that  way. 
Green  pasture  and  the  soft  warm  air 
Tempted  them  to  settle  there. — 
Green  is  the  grass  lor  beast  to  grase. 
Around  the  stones  of  Dunmail*raise 

The  Sailor  gathers  up  his  bed, 
Takes  down  the  canvas  overhead ; 
And,  after  farewell  to  the  place, 
A  parting  word — though  not  of  grace, 
Pursues,  with  Ass  and  all  his  store, 
The  way  the  Wagon  went  before. 


CANTO  SECOND. 

Ir  Wytheburn's  modest  House  of  prayer 

As  lowl^  as  the  lowliest  dwelling, 

Had,  with  its  belfry's  humble  stock, 

A  little  pair  that  hang  in  air, 

Been  mistress  also  of  a  clock, 

(And  one,  too,  not  in  crazy  plight) 

Twelve  strokes  that  clock  would  have  been 

telhng 
Under  the  brow  of  old  HelvcUyn- . 
Its  bead-roll  of  midnight. 
Then,  when  the  Hero  of  my  tale 
Was  passing  by,  and,  down  the  vale 
(The  vale  now  silent,  hushed  I  ween 
As  if  a  $torm  had  never  been) 


Proceeding  with  a  mind  at  ease ;         * 
While  the  old  Familiar  of  the  seas 
Intent  to  use  his  utmost  haste. 
Gained  ground  ui>on  the  Wagon  fast» 
And  gives  another  lusty  cheer ; 
For  spite  of  rumbling  of  tiie  wheels, 
A  welcome  greeting  he  can  hear  j— 
It  is  a  fiddle  in  its  glee 
Dinning  from  the  Cherry  Tree  I 

Thence  the  soimd — the  Kght  is  there 
As  Benjamin  is  now  aware. 
Who,  to  his  inward  thoughts  coitfined. 
Had  almost  reached  the  testive  door, 
When,  startled  by  the  Sailor's  roar, 
He  hears  a  sound  and  sees  the  light. 
And  In  a  moment  calls  to  mind 
That  'tis  the  village  Merry<Night1* 

Although  before  in  no  dejection, 
At  this  insidious  recollection 
His  heart  with  sudden  joy  is  filled,— 
His  ears  are  by  the  music  thrilled. 
His  eyes  take  pleas*ire  in  the  road 
Glittering  before  him  bright  and  broad ; 
And  Benjamin  is  wet  and  cold, 
And  there  are  reasons  manifold 
That  make  the  good  tow'rds  which  he's 

yearning 
Look  fairly  like  a  lawful  earning. 

Nor  has  thought  time  to  come  and  go, 
To  vibrate  between  yes  and  no ; 
For,  cries  the  Sailor,  "  Glorious  chance 
That  blew  us  hither !— let  him  dance 
Who  can  or  will  I — my  honest  soul, 
Our  treat  shall  be  a  friendly  bowl!" 
He  draws  him  to  the  door — "  Come  i 
Come,  come,"  cries  he  to  Benjamin  1 
And  Benjamin — ah,  woe  is  me  1 
Gave  the  word^-the  horses  heard 
And  halted,  though  reluctantly. 

"  Blithe  souls  and  lightsome  hearts  hav« 
we, 
Feasting  at  the  Cherry  Tree  !»* 
This  was  the  outside  proclamation, 
This  was  the  inside  salutation  ; 
What  bustling — jostling — ^high  and  low ! 
A  universal  overflow  ! 
What  tankards  foaming  frbm  the  tap  I 
What  store  of  cakes  in  every  lap ! 


*  A  term  well>4cnown  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, and  applied  to  rural  Festivals  where 
young  persons  m«et  in  th«  tcvenios  Cor  toe  per- 
pose  of  dancing. 
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What  thuinping-^-stumphig — overhead  1 
The  thunder  had  not  been  more  busy : 
With  such  a  stir  you  woiikl  have  said, 
This  little  place  may  well  be  dizzy ! 
Tis.who  can  dance  with  greatest  vigor— 
»Tis  what  can  be  most  prompt  and  eager ; 
As  if  it  heard  the  fiddle's  call, 
The  pewter  clattei^  on  the  wall ; 
The  very  bacon  shows  its  feeling, 
Swinging  from  the  smoky  ceilng  1 

A  steaming  bowl,  a  blazing  lire, 
What  greater  good  can  heart  desire? 
•Twere  worth  a  wise  man's  while  to  try 
The  utmost  anger  of  the  sky : 
To  seek  for  thoughts  of  a  gloomy  cast, 
If  such  the  bright  amends  at  last. 
Now  should  you  say  I  judge  amiss. 
The  Cherry  Tree  shows  proof  of  this ; 
For  soon  of  all  the  happy  there, 
Our  Travellers  are  the  happiest  pair  * 
All  care  with  Benjamin  is  gone— 
A  Czsar  past  the  Rubicon  1 
tie  thinks  not  of  his  long,  long,  strife  \^ 
The  Sailor,  Man  by  nature  gay. 
Hath  no  resolves  to  throw  away ; 
And  he  hath  now  forgot  his  Wife, 
Hath  quite  forgotten  her — or  may  be 
Thinks  her  the  luckiest  soul  on  earth. 
Within  that  warm  and  peaceful  berth. 

Under  cover, 

Terror  over, 
Sleeping'by  her  sleeping  baby. 

With  bowl  that  spread  from  hand  to  hand^ 
The  daddest  of  the  gladsome  band. 
Amid  their  own  delight  and  fun, 
They  hear — when  every  dance  is  done, 
When  every  whirling  bout  is  o'er — 
The  fiddle's  j^«*<7*  *— tliat  call  to  bliss, 
Ever  followed  by  a  kiss ; 
They  envy  not  the  happy  lot, 
But  enjoy  their  own  the  more ! 

While  thus  our  jocund  Travellers  fare, 
Up  springs  the  Sailor  from  his  chair- 
Limps  (for  I  might  have  told  before 
That  he  was  lame)  across  the  floor 
Is  gone'-retums— and  with  a  prize 
With  what?— a  Ship  of  lusty  size; 
A  gaUant  stately  Man-of-war, 
Fixed  on  a  smoothly-sliding  car. 


•  At  the  close  of  each  strathspey*  or  jig,  a 
wirticftlar  note  from  the  fiddle  Bummons  the 
Rustic  to  the  agreeable  duty  of  saluting  his 


Surprise  to  all,  but  most  surprise 
To  Btejamin,  who  nibs  his  eyes, 
Not  knowing  tiut  he  had  befriended 
A  man  so  gk>rioaaly  attended  i 

"This,"  cnes  the  Sailor,  «* a  Third-rate 
is — 
Stand  back,  Jind  ycu  shall  see  her  gratis  I 
This  was  the  Flag-ship  at  the  Nile, 
The  Vanguard — you  may  smirk  and  'smile, 
But,  pretty  Maid,  if  you  look  near. 
You'll  find  you've  much  in  little  here  I 
A  nobler  ship  did  never  swim. 
And  you  shall  see  her  in  full  trim : 
I'll  set,  my  friends,  to  do  you  honor, 
Set  every  inch  of  sail  upon  her." 
So  said,  so  done ;  and  masts,  sails,  yards,  ■ 
He  names  them  all ;  and  interlards 
His  speech  with  uncouth  terms  of  art. 
Accomplished  in  the  showman's  part ; 
And  then,  as  from  a  sudden  check, 
Cries  out — ^**  *Tis  there,  the  quarter-deck 
On  which  brave  Admiral  Nelson  stood — 
A  sight  that  would  have  roused  your  blood  I 
One  eye  he  had,  which,  bright  as  ten, 
Burned  like  a  fire  among  his  men ; 
Let  this  be  land,  and  that  be  sea. 
Here  lay  tlie  French— and  thus  came  we  1  *• 

Hushed  was  by  this  the  fiddle's  sound,' 
The  dancers  all  were  gathered  round, 
And.  such  the  stillness  of  the  house, 
Yoji might  have  heard  a  nibbling  mouse; 
While,  borrowing  helps  where'er  he  may, 
The  Sailor  through  the  story  runs 
Of  ships  to  ships  and  guns  to  guns ; 
And  does  his  utmost  to  display 
The  dismal  conflict,  and  the  mi^^t 
And  terror  of  that  marvellous  night  I 
*'  A  bowl,  a  bowl  of  double  measure," 
Cries  Benjamin,  *<  a  draught  of  length, 
To  Nelson,  England's  pride  and  treasurok 
Her  bulwark  and  her  tower  of  strength  I'" 
When  Benjamin  had  seized  the  bowl, 
The  mastiff,  from  beneath  the  wagon, 
Where  he  lay,  watchful  as  a  dragon. 
Rattled  his  chain ; — 'twas  all  in  vain, 
For  Benjamin,  triumphant  soul  I 
He  heard  the  monitory  growl ; 
Heard — and  in  opposition  quaffed 
A  deep,  determined,  desperate  draught  I 
Nor  did  the  battered  Tar  forget, 
Or  flinch  from  what  he  deemed  his  debts 
Then,  tike  a  hero  crowned  with  laurel^ 
Back  to  her  place  the  ship  he  led; 
Wheeled  her  back  in  full  apparel ; 
And  so,  flag  flying  at  mast  bead. 
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Re-yoked  her  to  the  Ass  :--toon, 
Cries  Benjamin,  "  We  must  be  gone." 
Thus,  after  two  hours'  hearty  stay, 
Again  behold  them  on  their  way  1 


CANTO  THIRD. 

Fight  gladly  had  the  horses  stirred, 
When  they  the  wished-for  greeting  heard, 
The  whip's  loud  notice  from  the  door 
That  they  were  free  to  move  once  more* 
You  think,  those  doings  must  have  bred 
In  them. disheartening  doubts  and  dread; 
No,  not  a  horse  of  all  the  eight, 
Although  it  be  a  moonless  night, 
Fears  either  for  himself  or  freight ; 
For  this  they  know  (and  let  it  hide, 
In  part,  the  offences  of  their  guide) 
That  Benjamin,  with  clouded  brains, 
Is  worth  the  best  with  all  their  pains ; 
And,  if  they  bad  a  prayer  to  make, 
The  prayer  would  be  that  they  may  take 
With  him  whatever  comes  in  course, 
The  better  fortune  or  the  worse ; 
That  no  one  else  may  have  business  near 

them, 
And,  drunk  or  sober,  he  may  steer  them. 

So,  forth  in  dauntless  mood  they  fare, 
And  with  them  goes  the  guardian  pair. 

Now,  heroes,  for  the  true  commotion. 
The  triumph  of  your  late  devotion  1 
Can  aught  on  earth  impede  delight, 
Still  mounting  to  a  higher  height ; 
And  higher  still— a  greedy  flight  I 
Can  any  low->bom  care  pursue  her, 
Can  any  mortal  clog  come  to  her  ? 
No  notion  have  they— not  a  thought, 
That  is  from  joyless  regions  brought  I 
And,  while  they  coast  the  silent  lake, 
Their  inspiration  I  partake ; 
Share  their  empyreal  spirits — ^yea, 
W^ith  their  enraptured  vision,  see — 
O  fancy — what  a  jubilee! 
What  shifting  pictures— clad  in  gleams 
Of  color  bright  as  feverish  dreams  1 
Earth,  spangled  sky,  and  lake  serene, 
Involved  and  restless  all — a  scene 
pfegnant  with  mutual  exaltation. 
Rich  change,  and  multiplied  creation  1 
This  sight  to  me  the  Muse  imparts ; — 
An4  then,  what  kindness  in  their  hearts  I 
What  tears  of  rapture,  what  vow>making, 
Profound  entreaties,  and  hand-shaking  1 
Wliat  solemn,  vacant,  ioterladng, 


As  if  they'd  fall  asleep  embracing  t 
Then,  in  the  turbulence  of  glee, 
And  in  the  excess  of  amity, 
Says  Benjamin,  *'  That  Ass  of  thine, 
He  spoils  thy  sport,  and  hinders  mine: 
If  he  were  tethered  to  the  wagon, 
He'd  drag  as  well  what  he  is  dragging; 
And  we,  as  brother  should  with  toother. 
Might  trudge  it  alongside  each  other  i** 

Forthwith,  obedient  to  command, 
The  horses  made  a  quiet  stand ; 
And  to  the  wagon's  skirts  was  tied 
The  Creature,  by  the  Mastiflf's  side, 
The  Mastiff  wondering,  and  perplext 
With  dread  of  what  will  happen  next ; 
And  thinking  it  but  sorry  cheer. 
To  have  such  company  so  near  I 

This  new  arrangement  made,  the  Wain 
Through  the  still  night  proceeds  again ; 
No  Moon  hath  risen  her  light  to  lend ; 
But  indistinctly  may  be  kenned 
The  Vanguard,  following  close  behind. 
Sails  spread,  as  if  to  catch  the  wind  1 

"  Thy  wife  and  child  are  -snug  and  warm. 
Thy  ship  will  travel  without  harm ; 
^.  like,"  said   Benjamin,  *'her  shape  and 

stature : 
And  this  of  mine — this  bulky  creature 
Of  which  I  have  the  steering;— this, 
Seen  fairly,  is  not  much  amiss  ! 
We  want  your  streamers,  friend,  you  know; 
But,  altogether  as  we  go, 
We  make  a  kind  of  handsome  show  I 
Among  these  hills,  from  first  to  last, 
We've  weathered  many  a  furious  blast ; 
Hard  passage  forcing  on,  with  head 
Against  the  storm,  and  canvas  s[Mread. 
I  hate  a  boaster ;  but  to  thee 
Will  say't,  who  know'st  both  land  and  sea, 
The  unluckiest  hulk  that  stems  the  brine 
Is  hardly  worse  beset  than  mine. 
When  cross-winds  on  her  quarter  beat ; 
And,  fairly  lifted  .from  my  feet, 
I  stagger  onward— heaven  knows  how 
Buit  not  so  pleasantly  as  now ; 
Poor  pilot  I,  by  snows  confounded  1 
AndtJnany  a  foundrous  pit  surrounded  I 
Yet  here  we  are,  by  night  and  day 
Grinding  through  rough  and  smooth  our 

way;. 
Through  foul  and  fair  our  task  fulfillmg; 
And  long  shall  be  so  yet— God  willing  1" 
''  Ay,"  said  the  Tar,  **  through  fair  and 

foul-^ 
But  save  us  from   on  screeching  owll^ 
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That  instant  vras  be^un  a  fray 

Which  called  their  thoughts  another  way : 

The  mastiff,  ill-conditioned  carl ! 

What  must  he  do  but  growl  and  snarl, 

Still  more  and  more  dissatisfied  ^ 

With  the  meek  comrade  at  his  side  t 

Till,  not  incensed  though  put  to  proof) 

The  Ass,  upliftini;  a  hind  hoof, 

Salutes  the  Mastiff  on  the -head ; 

And  so  were  better  manners  bred, 

And  all  was  calmed  and  quieted. 

"  Yon  screech-owl,"  says  the  Sailor,  turn- 
ing 
Back  to  his  former  cause  of  mourning, 
"  Yon  owl.!— pray  God  that  all  be  well  I 
*Tb  worse  than  any  funeral  bell ; 
As  sure  as  I've  the  gift  of  sight, 
We  shall  be  meeting  ghosts  to-night !  *' 
—Said  Benjamin,  "  This  whip  shall  lay 
A  thousand,  if  they  cross  oiir  way. 
1  know  that  Wanton's  noisy  station, 
I  know  him  and  his  occupation  ; 
Tlie  jolly  bird  has  learned  bis  cheer 
U  wn  the  banks  of  Windermere ; 
Where  a  tribe  of  them  make  merry, 
Mocking  the  Man  that  keeps  tlic  ferry ; 
Hallooing  from  an  open  throat, 
Like  travellers  shoutmg  for  a  lioat' 
—The  tricks  he  learned  at  Windermere 
This  vagrant  owl  is  playing  here — 
That  is  the  worst  of  his  employment ; 
He's  at  the  top  of  his  enjoyment  I  */ 

This  explanation  stilled  the  alarm, 
Cured  the  f  oreboder  like  a  charm ; 
This,  and  the  manner,  and  the  voice, 
I^unimoned  the  Sailor  to  rejoice ; 
His  heart  is  up — he  feai-s  no  evil 
From  life  or  death,  from  man  or  devil; 
He  wheels — and,  making  many  stops, 
brandished  his  crutch  against  the  mountain 

tops; 
And,  while  he  talked  of  blows  and  scars, 
Benjamin,  &mong  the  stars, 
Beheld  a-.dancing—and  a  glancing ;   ' 
Such  retreating  and  advancing  =     *  " 
As,  I  ween,  was  never  seen 
In  bloodiest  battle  since  the  days  of  Mars  I 


CANTO  FOURTH. 

Thus  they,  with  freaks  of  proud  dejight, 
Bepnle  the  remnant  of  the  night ; 
And  many  a  snatch  of  jovial  song 
*W8ales  them  As  they  wind  a^ong  ; 


While  to  the  music,  from  on  high. 

The  echoes  make  a  slad  reply.— 

But  tiw  sage  Muse  the  revel  heeds 

No  farther  than  her  story  needs  j 

Nor  will  she  servilely  attend 

The  loitering  journey  to  its  end.  /, 

— Blithe  spirits  of  her  own  impel 

The  Muse,. who  scents  ti^e  morning  air^ 

To  take  of  this  transported  pair 

A  brief  and  unreproved  farewell  ; 

To  quit  the  slow-paced  wagon's  side, 

And  wander  down  yon  hawthorn  dell* 

With  murmuring  Greta  for  her  guide. 

— There  doth  she  ken  the  awful  form 

Of  Raven -crag — black  as  a  storm — 

Glimmering  through  the  twilight  pale; 

And  Ghimmer-crag,*  his  tall  twin  brother. 

Each  peering  forth  to  meet  the  other : — 

And,  while  she  roves  through  St.  John's 

Vale, 
Along  the  smooth  unpathwayed  plain, 
By  sheep-track  or  through  cottars  Jane, 
Where  no  disturbance  comes  to  intrude 
Upon  the  pensive  solitude, 
Her  unsuspecting  eye,  perchance, 
With  the  rude  shepherd's  favored  glancOy 
Beholds  the  fairies  in  array. 
Whose  party-colored  garments  gay 
The  silent  company  betray  • 
Red,  green,  and  blue;  a  moment's  sigh. 
For  .Skiddaw-top  y/ith  rosy  light 
Is  touched — ana  all  the  band  take  flight. 
— Fly  also,  Muse  !  and  from  the  dell 
Mount  to  the  ridge  of  Nathdale  Fell ; 
Thence,  look  thou  forth   o'er  wood   and 

lawn 
Hoar  with  the  frost-like  dews  of  dawn ; 
Across  yon  meadowy  bottom  look. 
Where  close  fogs  hide  their  parent  brook ; 
And  see,  beyond  that  hamlet  small, 
The  ruined  towers  of  Tlirelkeld-liall, 
Lurking  in  a  double  shade, 
Bv  trees  and  lingering  twilight  made! 
There,  at  Blencathara's  rugged  feet. 
Sir  Lancelot  c[ave  a  safe  retreat 
To  noble  Clifford  ;  from  annoy 
Concealed  the  persecuted  boy, 
Well  pleased  in  rustic  garb  to  feed 
His  fjock,.  and  pipe  on  shepherd's  reed 
Among  this  multitude  of  hills,    . 
Crags,  >voodlands,  waterfalls,  and  rUls; 
Which  soon  the  morning  shall  enfold, 
From  east  to  west,  in  ample  vest 
Of  massy  gloom  and  radiance  bold. 
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The  mitfts,  thut  d*er  the  streamlets  bed 
Hung  low,  begin  to  rise  and  api-ead ; 
Even  whfle  I  speak,  thdr  skirts  <>£  gray 
Are  smitten  by  a  silver  ray ; 
And  lo  l^up  Castrigg^s  naked  steep 
(Where,  smoothly  urged,  the  vapors  sweep 
Along — and  scatter  and  divide, 
Likeditecy  clouds  self-mttlti)9tied) 
The  stately  wagon  is  ascending, 
With  faithful  Benjamin  attending, 
Apparent  now  beside  his  team — 
Now  l0st  amid  a  glittering  steam  : 
And  with  him  goes  his  Sailor-fnendi 
By  this  time  near  their  journey's  end ; 
And,  after  their  high-mmded  riot, 
.  Sickebing  itito  thoughtful  quiet ; 
As  if  the  morning's  pleasant  hour. 
Had  for  their  3oys  a  killing  power. 
And,  sooth,  for  Benjamin  a  vein 
Js  opened  of  still  deeper  pain. 
As  if  his  heart  by  notes  were  strni^: 
From  out  the  lowly  hedge-rows  flung^ 
As  if  this  warbler  lost  in  light 
Reproved  his  soarings  of  the  night, 
In  strains  of  rapture  pure  and  holy 
Upbraided  his  distempered  folly. 

Drooping  is  he,  his  step  is  dull ; 
But  the  horses  stretth  and  pull ; 
With  increasing  vigor  climb, 
Eager  to  repair  lost  time ; 
Whoiher,  by  their  own  desert, 
Knowing  what  cause  there  is  for  shame. 
They  are  laboring  to  avert 
As  mach  as  may  be  of  the  Uame, 
Which,  they  foresee,  must  soon  ali|;ht 
Upon  Ms  head,  whom,  in  despite 
Of  all  his  failings,  they  love  best ; 
Whether  for  him  they  are  distrest, 
Or,  by  length  of  fasting  roused, 
Are  impatient  to  be  housed  : 
Up  against  the  hill  they  strain 
Tugging  at  the  iron  chain, 
Tugging  ^11  with  might  and  main^ 
Last  and  foremost,  every  horse 
To  the  utmost  of  his  force ! 
And  the  smoke  and  respiration, 
Rising  like  an  exhalation. 
Blend  with  the  mist— a  moving  shr6ud 
To  form,  an  undissolvins:  cloud ; 
WhiA,,  wilft  slant  ray,  the  merry  sub 
Takes  -delight  to  play  upon. 
Never  golden-haired  Apollo, 
Pleased  some  favorite  chief  to  folIo# 
Through  accidents  of  peace  or  war, 
In  a  perilous  moment  threw 
Around  tfaiKt4>J^  of  ids  wrte ' 


Veil  of  such  celestial  hue  { 
Interposed  so  bright  a  screen 
Hini  and  his  enemies  between  I 

Alas  I  what  boots  it  ?— -who  can  hidt^ 
When  the  ftaalidous  Fates  are  beat 
On  \yorkang  out  an  ill  intent  ? 
Can  destiny  be  turned  aside ^ 
No — sad  progress  of  my  story! 
Benjamm,  this  outward  glory 
Cannot  shield  thee  from  thy  Master, 
Who  from  Keswiclc  has  pricked  fortii, 
Soof  and  surly  as  tine  north  ; 
And,  in  fear  of  some  disaster, 
Comes  to  giv«  what  help  he  may, 
And  to  hear  what  thou  canst  say ; 
If,  as  needs  he  must  forbode, 
Thou  hast  been  loitering  on  the  road  I 
His    fears,    his    doubts,   may  now  taltt 

flight— 
The  wished-for  object  is  in  sight : 
Yet,  trust  the  Muse,  it  rather  hath 
Stirred  him  up  to  livelier  wrath ) 
Which  he  stifles,  moody  man  t 
With  all  tlie  patience  that  he  can ; 
To  the  end  that,  at  your  nteetmg. 
He  m^  give  thee  decent  greeting. 

There  he  Is — resolved  to  stop, 
Till  the  wagon  gains  the  top ; 
But  stop  he  cannot— must  advance: 
Him  Benjamin,  with  lucky  glance, 
Espies — and  instantly  is  ready, 
Sett'<x>llected,  poised,  and  steady:    . 
And,  to  be  the  better  seen. 
Issues  from  bis  radiant  shroud. 
From  his  close-attending  cloud, 
With  careless  air  and  open  mien. 
Erect  his  port,  and  firm  his  going ; 
So  struts  yon  cock  that  now  is  crowing f 
And  the  morning  light  in  grace 
Strikes  upon  his  lifted  face, 
Hurrying  the  pallid  hue  away 
That  might  his  trespasses  betray. 
But  what  can  all  avail  to  clear  mill|> 
Or  what  need  of  explanation. 
Parley  or  interrogation  ? 
For  the  Master  sees,  alas  I 
That  unhappy  Figure  near  him, 
Limping  o'er  the  dewy  grass, 
Where  the  road  it  fringes,  sweety    . 
Soft  and  coOl  to  way-worn  feet ; 
And,  0  indignity  !  an  Ass,  / 

By'hi^  noble  Mastiff's  side, 
Tethered  to  the  wagon's  tail: 
And  the  ship,  in  all  her  pndfl^ 
FoUowing  sUr  in  f  uQ  Isul  I     ^ 
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Not  to  speak  of  babe  and  mother ; 
Who,  contented  with  each  other, 
And  snug  as  binds  in  leafy  atbor, 
Find,  witliin,  a  blessed  harbor  I 

With  eager  eyes  the  Master  pries ; 
Looks   in     and     out,   and   through   and 

through ; 
Says  nothaiff--tiH  at  last  f»e  «pT» 
A  wound  ttpon  the  lOastill's  head, 
A  wound,  «here. plainly  might  be  read 
What  feats  an  Ass's  hoof  can  do  1 
But  drop  the  rest :— 41ii»  aggravation, 
This  com{)licated  provocation, 
A  hoard  of  grievances  unsealed  ; 
All  past  forgiye;iess  it  repealed  \ 
And  thus,  and  thtoirgh  distempered  blood 
On  both  sides,  Benjamin  the  good, 
Thepatient,  and  the  tender-hearted. 
Was  irom  his  team  and  wagon  parted ; 
When  duty  6f  that  day  was  o'er, 
Laid  down  his  whip— and  served  no  more. 
Nor  could  the  wagon  long  survive^ 
Which  Benjamin  had  ceased  to  drive : 
It  lingered  on  ;— guide  after  guide 
Ambitiotisly  the  office  tried ; 
But  each  unmanageable  hill 
Called  for  his  patience  and  hit  akill ; 
And  sure  it  is.  that  through  this  night, 
And  what  the  mommg  brought  to  light, 
Two  losses  had  we  to  sustain. 
We  lost  both  Wagoner  and  Wain  I 


Accept,  0  friend,  for  praise  or  blame, 

The  gift  of  this  adventurous  song ; 

A  record  which  1  dared  to  frame. 

Though  timid  scruples  cheeked  me  Jung ; 

They  checked  me— and  i  left  the  theme 

Untouched  ;^ui  spite  of  many  a  gleam 

Of  fancy  which  thereon  was  shed, 

Like  pleasant  sunbeams  shifting  still 

Upon  the  side  of  a  distant  hiH  : 

But  Nature  might  not  be  gainsaid ; 

For  whAt  \  have  and  what  I  mis? 

1  sing  of  these  ;-— it  makes  my  UisSi ! 

Nor  is  it  I  who  play  the  part, 

But  a  shy  spirit  m  my  heart, 

That  comes  and  goes — will  sometimes  leap 

From  hiding-places  ten  years  deep ; 

Or  haunts  me  with  familiar  face, 

Ketiimi^,  lik«  a  ghost  unlaid; 

Until  the  debt  I  owe  be  paid. 

Forgive  me,  then :  for  I  had  been 

On  friendly  tenDi».with  thi#  Mftduae : 


In  him,  while  he  was  wont  to  trace 
Our  roads,  through  mai^y.a    long  year's 
.      s|)ace.     • 
A  living  almanac  had  we ; 
We  had  a  speaking  diary, 
That  in  this  uneventful  place, 
Gave  to  the  days  a  mark  and  name 
By  which  we  knew  them  when  they  cama 
—Yes,  I,  and  all  about  roe  here, 
Througn  all  lihe  changes  of  the  yriar. 
Had  seen  him  through  the  mountains  fg^  " 
in  ponfip  of  mift  or  pomp  of  snow, 
Majestically  hi^ge  and  slow  j 
Or,  with  a  milder  grace  adorning 
Thfc  landscape  of  a  summer's  morning : 
While  Grasmere  smoothed  her  liquid  piaiD 
The  moving  image  to  detain  ; 
And  mighty  Fairfield,  with  a  chime 
Of  echoes,  to  his  march  kept  time; 
When  little  other  business  stirred^ 
And  little  other  sound  was  heard  | 
In  that  delicious  hour  of  b&lm. 
Stillness,  solitude  and  calm, 
While  yet  the  valley  is  arrayed. 
On  this  side  with  a  sober  shade} 
On  that  is  prodigally  bright — 
Crag,  lawn,  and  wood— with  rosy  lis;ht 
-^But  most  of  all,  thou  lordly  Wain  1 
I  wish  to  have  thee  here  again. 
When  windows  flap  and  chimney  roan, 
And  all  is  dismal  out  of  doors ; 
And,  sitting  by  my  fire,  I  see 
Eight  sorry  carts,  no  less  a  train  I 
Unworthy  successors  of  thee, 
Come  straggling  through  the  wind  and  raiai 
Atid  oft,  as  they  pass  slowly  on. 
Beneath  my  windows,  one  by  one. 
See,  perched  upon  the  naked  height 
The  summit  of  a  cumbrous  freight, 
A  single  traveller— and  there 
Another ;  then  perhaps  a  pair — 
The  lame,  the  sickly,  and  the  old  : 
Men,  women,  heartless  with  the  cold; 
And  babes  in  wet  and  starveling  plight 
Which  once,  be  weather  as  it  might. 
Had  still  a  nest  within  a  tiest. 
Thy  shelter— and  their  mother's  breast, 
Then  most  of  all,  then  far  the  nunt, 
Do  I  regret  what  wt  have  lost ; 
Am  grieved  for  that  unhappy 'sn 
Which  robbed  us  of  good  Benjamin  t-» 
And  of  his  stately  Charge,  which  nom 
Could  keep  alive  when  He  w«a  nmfti 
•»So5     ■...-.. 
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THERE  WAS  A  BOY. 

Thbrb  was  a  Boy ;  yc  knew  him  well,  ye 

cliffs 
And  islands  of  Winander  I— many  a  time, 
At  evening,  when  the  earliest  stars  began 
To  move  alon^  the  edges  of  the  hills, 
Rising  or  settmg,  would  he  stand  alone, 
Beneath  the  trees,  or  by  the  glimmering  lake ; 
And  there,  with  lingers  interwoven,  both 

hands 
Pressed  closely  palm  to  palm  and  to  his 

mouth 
Uplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument, 
Blfw  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls, 
That  they  might  answer  him.— And  they 

would  shout 
Across  the,  watery  vale,  and  shout  again. 
Responsive    to   his  call,      with  quivering 

peals, 
And  long  halloos,  and  screams,  and  echoes 

loud 
Redoubled  and  redoubled ;  concourse  wild' 
Of  jocund  din  I  And,  when  there  came  a 

pause 
Of  silence  such  as  baffled  his  best  skill : 
Then,  sometimes,  m  that  silence,  while  he 

hung 
Listening,  a  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise 
Has  earned  rar  into  his  heart  thfe  voice 
Of  mountain*torrents ;  or  the  visible  scene 
Would  enter  unawares  into  his  mind 
With  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks, 
Its  woods',  and  tliat  uncertain  heaven  re* 

ceived 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake. 

This  boy  was  taken  from  his  mates,  and 
died 

In  childhood,  ere  he  was  full  twelve  y*ars 
old 

Pre-eminent  in  beauty  is  the  vale 

Wher«  he  was  bom  and  bred :  the  church- 
yard hangs 

Upon  a  skype  above  the  village  school ; 

And,  through  that  church-yaid  when  my  way 


On  summer-evenings,  I  believe,  that  there 
A  long  half-hour  together  1  have  stood 
Mute—looking  at  the  grave  in  which  he  liesl 
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IX. 

TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

0  BLITHE  New-comer  I  I  have  heard, 

1  hear  thee  and  rejoice. 

0  Cuckoo  I  shall  I  call  thee  Bird, 
Or  put  a  wandering  Voice  ? 

Wliile  I  am  lying  on  the  grass 
Thy  twofold  5hout  I  hear. 
From  hill  to  hill  it  seems  to  pass, 
At  once  far  off,  and  near. 

Though  bubMing  only  to  the  Val^ 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers. 
Thou  bringest  unto  me  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  Spring  I 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 

No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery . 

The  same  whom  in  my  school-boy  days 

1  listened  to ;  that  Cry 

Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  and  on  the  green; 
And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  k»ve| 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen. 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet : 
Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

O  blessed  Bnxl  I  the  earth  we  pan 
Again  appears  to  be 
An  unsubstantial,  fairy  place ; 
That  ift  fit  home  tor  Thee  1 
1804. 
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A  NIGHT-PIECE. 


— Thb  sky  is  overcast 
With  a  continuous  cloud  of  texture  close, 
Heavy  and  wan,  all  whitened  by  the  Moon, 
Which  through  that  veil  is  indistinctly  seen, 
A  dull,  contracted  circle,  yielding  light 
So  feebly  spread,  that  not  a  shadow  falls, 
Checkering;  the  ground — from  rock,  plant, 

tree,  or  tower. 
At  length  a  pleasant  instantaneous  gleam 
Startles  the  pensive  traveller  while  he  treads 
Hi<i  lonesome  path,  with  unobserving  eye 
Bent  earthwards ;  he  looks  up — the  clouds 

are  split 
Asunder, — and  above  his  head  he  sees 
The   dear  Moon,  and    the  glory  of   the 

heavens. 
There,  in  a  black-blue  vault  she  sails  along, 
Followed  by  multitudes  of  stars,  that,  small 
And  sharp,  and  bright,  along  the  dark  abyss 
Drive  as  she  drives :  how  fast  they  wheel 

away. 
Yet  vanisn  not !— Jjve  iVind  is  in  the  tree, 
But  they  are  silen^ — still  they  roll  along 
Immeasurably  distant ;  agd  the  vaiilt, 
Built  round  by  those  white  clouds,  enormous 

clouds. 
Still  deepens  its  unfathomable  depth. 
At  length  the  Vision  closes ;  and  the  mind, 
Not  undisturbed  by  the  delight  it  feels. 
Which  slowly  settles  mto  peaceful  calm. 
Is  left  to  muse  upon  the  solenm  scene. 
1798. 
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Ruffles  the  bosom  of  this  leafy  glen. 
From  the  bixx>k's  margin,  wide  around,  the 

trees 
Are  steadfast  as  the  roclcs ;  the  brook  itself. 
Old  as  the  hills  that  feed  it  from  afar. 
Doth  rather  deepen  than  disturb  the  calm 
Where  all  things  else  are  still  and  motion- 
less 
And  yet,  even  now,  a  little  breeze,  perchance 
Escaped  from  boisterous  winds  that  rage 

without. 
Has  entered,  by  the  sturdy  oaks  unfelt. 
But  to  its  gentle  touch  bow  sensitive 
Is  the  light  ash!   that,  pendent  from  the 
brow 


Of  yon  dim  cave,  in  seemmg  silence  makes 
A  soft  eye-music  of  slow-waving  boughs 
Powerful  almost  as  vocal  harmony, 
To  stay  the  wanderer's  steps  and  soothe  his 
thoughts. 


YEW-TREES. 

There  is  a  Yew-tree,  pride  of  Lorton  Vale, 
Which  to  this  day  stands  single,  in  the  midst 
Of  its  own  darkness,  as  it  stood  of  yore : 
Not  loth  to  furnish  weapons  for  the  hands 
Of  Umfraville  or  Percy  ere  they  marched 
To  Scotland's  heaths ;  or  those  that  crossed 

the  sea 
And  drew  their  sounding  bows  at  Azincour, 
Perhaps  at  earlier  Crecy,  or  Poictiers. 
Of  vast  circumference  and  gloom  profound 
This  solitary  Tree  I  a  living  thing 
Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay ; 
Of  form  and  aspect  too  magnificent 
To  be  destroyed^    But  worthier  still  of  note 
Are  those  fraternal  Four  of  Borrowdale, 
Joined  in  one  scylemn  and  capacious  grove; 
Huge  trunks  1  and  each  particular  tnuika 

growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine 
Up-coiling,  and  invetearately  convolved ; 
Nor  uniniformed  with  Phantasy,  and  looks 
That   threaten    the   profane; — a   pillared 

shade. 
Upon  whose  grassless  floor  of  red-brown 

hue. 
By  sheddings  from   the   pining   umbrage 

tinged 
Perennially— beneath  whose  sable  roof 
Of  boughs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose  decked 
With  unrejoicing  berries — ghostly  Shapes 
May  meet  at  noontide ;  Fear  and  trembling 

Hope, 
Silence  and  Foresight ;  Death  the  Skeleton 
And  Time  the  Shadow ; — there  to  celebratCi 
As  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o'er 
With  altars  undisturbed  of  mossy  stone, 
United  worship ;  or  in  mute  repose 
To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  raiountain  flood 
Murmuring  from  Glaramara's  inmost  caves^ 
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VT. 

NUTTING, 

■  '■I..I ..  It  seems  a  day 
(I  speak  of  one  from  many  singfed  otit), 
One  of  those  heavenly  days  that  cannot  die, ' 
When,  in  the  eagerness  of  "boyish  hope, 
I  left  our  cottage-threshold,  sallying  forth 
With  a  huge  wallet  oVr  my  shoulders  slung, 
A  nuttlng<rook  in  hand;  and  turned  my 

step 
Tow'rd  some  far-distant  wood,  a  Figure 

qnaint. 
Tricked  out  in  proud  disguise  of  cast-off 

Weeds, 
\Vhich  for  that  service  Lad  been  husbanded. 
By  exhortation  6f  my  frugal  Df.Tne— 
-Motley  nccoutrement,  of  power  to  smile 
At  thorns,  and  brakes,  and  brambles,— and, 

in  truth, 
l^ore  raggM  than  need  was !    O'er  pathless 

rocks, 
Through  beds  of  matted  fern  and  tangled 

thickets, 
Forcing  my  way,  I  ciame  to  one  dear  nook 
Unvisited,  where  not  a  broken  bough 
Drooped  with  its  withered  leaves,  ungracious 

sign 
Of  devastation ;  but  the  hazels  rose 
Tall  and  erect,  with  tempting  clusters  hung, 
A  virgin  scene  l—A  little  while  I  stood. 
Breathing  with   such   suppression  of   the 

heart 
As  Joy  delights  in ;  and,  with  wise  restraint 
Voluptuous,  fearless  of  a  rival,  eyed 
The  banquet ;— or  beneath  the  trees  I  sate 
Amonsj  the  flowers,  and  with  the  flowers  1 

played; 
A  temper  known  to  those  who,  after  long 
And  weary  expectation,  have  been  blest 
With  sudden  happiness  beyond  all  hope. 
Perhaps  it  was    a  bower  beneath   whose 

leaves 
The  violets  of  five  seasons  re-appear 
And  fade,  tmseen  by  any  human  eye ; 
Where  fairy  water-breaks  do  murmur  on 
Forever ;  and  1  saw  the  sparkling  foam, 
AndM-with  my  cheek  on  one  of  those  gresil 

stones 
That,  fleeced  with  moss,  under  the  shady 

trees, 
Lay  round  me,  scattered  like  a  flock  of 

sheep — 
I  heard  the  murmur  and  the  murmuring 

sound, 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasure  loves  to 

pay 


Tribute  to  ease ;  and,  of  its  joy  secure. 
The  heart  luxuriates  with  indifferent  things. 
Wasting  its  kindliness  on  stocks  and  stones. 
And  on  the  vacant  air>    Then  up  I  rose, 
And  dracfged  to   earth   both  branch  aad 

bough,  with  ciasli 
And  merciless  ravage :   arid  the  shady  nook 
Of  hazels,  and  the  green  and  mossy  bower^ 
Deformed  and  sullied,  patiently  gare  up 
Their  quiet  being :  and,  unless  I  now 
Confound  my  present  feelings  with  the  past ; 
Ere  from  the  mutilated  bower  I  turned 
Exulting,  rich  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings, 
I  felt  a  sense  of  pain  when  1  beheld 
The  siJent  trees,  and   saw  the  intruding 

sky— 
Then,  dearest  Maiden,  move  along  these 

snades 
In  gentleness  of  heart ;  with  rjcntle  hafid 
Touch— for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods. 
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THE  SyHPLON  PASS. 


-Brook  and  road 


Were  fellow-travellers  in  this  gloomy  Pass, 
And  with  them  did  we  journey  several  hours 
At  a  slow  step.    The  immeasurable  height 
Of  woods  decay irg,  never  to  be  decayed. 
The  stationarv  blasts  of  waterfalls. 
And  in  the  na'rrow  rent,  at  every  turn. 
Winds  thwarting  winds  bewildered  and  for- 
lorn, 
The  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear  blue 

The  rocks  that  muttered  close  upon  our 

ears. 
Black  drizzling  crags  that  spake  by  the 

wayside 
As  if  a  voice  were  in  them,  the  sick  sight 
And  gidJy  prospecj  of  the  raving  stream. 
The  unfettered  clouds  aind  region  of  the 

heavens, 
Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the 

light—- 
Were  all  like  workings  of  one  mind,  the 

features 
Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree. 
Characters  of  the  great  Apocaly|)8e, 
The  types  and  symbols  of  Eternity, 
Of  first,  and  kst,  and  midst,  and  withcyoft 

end, 
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She  was  a  Phaiitom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  Apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  Twilight  fair ; 
Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
Prom  May-time  and  the  cheerful  Dawn  ; 
A  dancing  Shape,  an  Image  ^y, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  way-fay. 

1  saw  h*r  upon  nearer  view, 

A  Spirit,  yet  a  Woman  too  I 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin-liberty ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  Creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  dally  food ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tearS,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eyes  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  \ 
A  Being  breathing  thoughtful  breathy. 
A  traveller  between  life  and  death  ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  Woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  \ 
And  yet  a  Spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light. 
1840. 


0  Nightingale  !  thou  surely  art 
A  creature  of  a  *'  fiery  heart :  '* — 

These  notes  of  thiine— -they  pierce  and  pierce; 

Tumultuous  harmony  and  fierce ! 

Thou  slng'st  as  jf  the  God  of  wine 

Had  helped  thee  to  a  Valentine ; 

A  song  in  mockery  a^d  despite 

Of  shades,  and  dews,  and  silent  night ; 

And  steady  bliss,  and  all  the  loves 

Now  sleeping  in  these  peaceful  groves. 

1  beard  a  Stock<dove  sing  or  say 
His  homely  tale,  this  very  day ; 
His  voice  was  buried  among  tre^, 
Vet  to  be  come-at  by  the  breeze : 

He  did  not  cease;  but  cooed^and  cooed; 
And  somewhat  pensively  he  wooed  ; 
He  sang  of  love,  with  quiet  blending, 
Slow  to  begin,  and  never  ending  i. 


Of  serious  faith,  and  inward  glee : 
That  was  the  song— the  song  for  me  I 
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Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower, 
Then  Nature  said,  "  A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown  ; 
This  Child  1  to  myself  will  take; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  1  will  make 
A  lyidy  of  my  own. 

Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse  :  and  with  roe 

The  Girl,  in  rock  and  plain. 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower. 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs  , 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathin?:  balm. 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 

To  her ;  for  her  the  willow  bend  , 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

Even  in  the  motions  of  the  Storm 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  Maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

The  stars  of  midni^t  shall  be  dear 

To  her ;  and  she  ^hall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 

And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

And  vital  feelings  of  delight 

Shall  rear  her  form  tosUtely  height. 

Her  virgin  bosom  swell ; 

Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  1  will  give 

While  she  and  I  together  live 

Here  in  this  happy  dell  " 

Thus  Nature  spake— The  work  was  done— 

How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run  I 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 

This  heath,  this  calm,  and  quiet  scene; 

The  memory  of  what  has  been, 

And  never  more  wiU  be.       ,   . 

.    >799-  ..     . 
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A  SLUMBER  did  my  spirit  seal ; 

I  had  no  human  fears : 
She  seemed  a  thing  that  could  not  feel 

The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

No  motion  has  she  now,  no  force ; 

She  neither  hears  nor  sees  ; 
Rolled  round  m  earth's  diurnal  course, 

With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 
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I  WANDERED  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  1  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host  of  golden  daffodils  ; 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancmg  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
'And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
They  stretched  m  never-endmg  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay  ■ 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced ;  but  they 

Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  m  glee : 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay. 

In  such  a  jocund  company  • 

1  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought : 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 
They  flash  upon  that  mward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fllIS| 
And  dances  with  the  daflodils. 
i6o4« 
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XIII. 

THE  REVERIE  OF  POOR  SUSAN. 

At  the  corner  of  Wood  Street,  wiieu  aay- 

light  appears, 
Hangs  a  Thrush  that  sings  loud,  it  has  sunc; 

for  three  years : 
Poor  f»tisan  has  passed  by  the  spot,  and  has 

heard 
In  the  silence  of  morning  th^  song  of  the 

Bird. 


'Tis  a  note  of  enchantment ;  what  ails  her  ? 

She  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees : 
Bright  volumes  of  vapor  through  Lothbury 

glide, 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of 

Cheapside. 

Green  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst  of 

'  the  dale, , 
Down  which  she  so  often  has  tripped  with 

her  pall ; 
And  a  single  small  cotlage,  a  nest  like  a; 

dove's, 
The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  that  she 

loves. 

She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven  :  but 

they  fade, 
The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the 

shade 
The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will 

not  rise. 
And  the  colors  have  all  passed  away  from 

her  eyes  I 
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XIV. 

POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

An  Orpheus !  an  Orpheus !  yes,  Faith  may 

grow  bold. 
And  take    to  herself  all  the  wondefs  of 

old;- 
Near'the  stately  Pantheon  you'll  meet  with 

the  same 
In  the  street  tliat  from  Oxford  hath  bor^. 

rowed  its  name. 

His  Station  is  there ;  and  he  works  on  the 

crowd, 
He  sways  them  with  harmony  merry  and 

loud: 
He  Alls  with  his  power  a)l  their  hearts  t6 

the  brim — 
Was  aught  ever  heard  like  his  fiddle  and 

him? 

What  an  eager  assembly  !  what  an  emphre 

is  this ! 
The  weary  have  life,  and  the  hungry  have' 

bliss ; . 
The  mourner  is  cheered,  and  the  anxioui 

have  rest ; 
And  the  {^ilt-burthened  soul  is  no' longed 

opprest» . 
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As  the  Moon  brightens  round  her  the  clouds 

of  the  night, 
So  He,  where  he  stands,  is  a  centre  of  light. 
It  gleams  on  the  face,  there,  of  dusky-browed 

Jack, 
And  the  pale-visaged  Bakar*s,  wkh  basket 

on  back. 

That  errand-bound  'Prentice  was  passing  in 

haste — 
What  matter !  he's  caught— and  his  time 

runs  to  waste ; 
The  Newsman  is  stopped,  though  he  stops 

on  4he  fret ; 
And  the  half-breathless  Lamplighter— he's 

in  the  net ! 

The  Porter  sits  down  on  the  weight  which 

he  bore ; 
The  Lass  with  her  barrow  wheels  hither  her 

store ; — 
If  a  thief  could  be  here  he  might  pilfer  at 

ease; 
She  sees  the  Musician,  'tis  all  that  she  sees  I 

He  stands,  backed  by  the  wall ;— he  abates 
not  his  din  i 

His  hat  gives  him  vigor,  with  boons  drop- 
ping in, 

From  the  old  and  the  young,  from  the 
poorest,  and  there! 

The  onc-penmed  Boy  has  his  penny  to. 
spare. 

0  blest  are  the  hearers,  and  proud  be  the 

hand ' 

Of  the  pleasure  it  spreads  through  so  thank- 
ful a  band:  [while 

1  am  glad  for  him,  blind  as  he  is  1— all  the 
II  they  speak  'tis  to  praise,  and  they  praise 

with  a  smile. 

That  tsUr  Man,  a  giant  in  bulk  and  in 
height^ 

TRfA  an  inch  of  his  body  is  free  from  de- 
light; 

Can  he  keep  himself  still,  if  hfe  would  ?  oh, 
not  he ! 

The  music  stirs  in  him  lilfe  wind  through  a 
tree. 

Mark  that  Cripple  who  leans  on  his  crutch  ; 

like  a  tower 
That  long  has  leaned  forward,  leans  hour 

after  hour  \-^ 
That    Mother,  whose  spirit  in  fetters   is 

bound. 
While  siiedandles  the  Babe  in  her  arms  to 

the  sound. 


Now,  coaches  and  chariots !  rbar  on  like  sk 

stream  ; 
Here  are  twenty  souls  happy  as  souls  in  a 

dream  ; 
They  are  deaf  to  your  murmurs — they  care 

not  for  you, 
Nor  what  ye  are  flying,  nor  what  ye  pui^ 

sue! 
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XV. 

STAR-GAZERS. 

What  crowd  is  this  ?  what  have  we  here  I 

we  must  not  pass  it  by ; 
A  Telescope  upon  its  frame,  and  pointed  to 

the  sky . 
Long  is  it  as  a  barber's  pole,  or  mast  of 

little  boat, 
Some   little    pleasure-skiff,  that    doth  on 

Thames*  s  waters  float 

The  Show-man  chooses  well  his  place,  'tis 

Leicester's  busy  Square ; 
And   is  as  happy  in  his    night,  for  the 

heavens  are  blue  and  fair ; 
Calm,  though  impatient,  is  the  crowd ;  each 

stands  ready  with  the  fee. 
And  envies  him  that's  looking ; — what  an 

insight  must  it  be  1 

Yet,  Show-man,  vrhere  can  lie  the  cause  ? 
Shall  thy  implement-  have  blame, 

A  boaster,  that  when  he  is  tried,  fails,  and  is 
put  to  shame  ? 

Or  is  it  good  as  others  are,  and  be  their  eyes 
in  fault  ? 

Their  eyes,  or  minds  or.  finally,  is  yon  re- 
splendent vault? 

Is  nothing  of  that  radiant  pomp  so  good  as 

we  have  here  ? 
Or  gives  a  thing  but  small  delight  that  never 

can  be  dear  P 
The  silver  moon  with  all  her  vales,  and  hills 

of  mightiest  fame, 
Doth  she  betray  us  when  they're  seen  ?  or 

are  they  but  a  name  i 

Or  is  it  rather  that  Conceit  rapacipus  i$  and 

strong. 
And  bounty  never  yields  so  much,  but  it 

seems  to  d^  h^r  wro^g  r 
Or  is  it,  that  when  human  Souls  a  journey 

long  have  had 
And  are  returned  into  themselves,  they -can* 

not  but  be  sad? 
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Or  must  we  be  constrained  to  think  that 

these  Spectators  rude, 
Poor  in  estate,  of  manners  b«3e,  men  of  U^ 

multitude, 
Have  souls  which  never  yet  have  risen,  and 

therefore  prostrate  lie  ? 
No,  noi  this  cannot  be;— *meo  thirst  for 

power  and  majesty !' 

Does,  then,  a  deep  and«.eanifist  thought  the 

blissful  mind  employ 
Of  him  who  gazes,  or  has  gazed?  a  grave 

and  steady  joy. 
That  doth  reject  all  show  of  pride,  admits 

no  outward  sipi. 
Because  not  of  this  noisy  world,  but  silent 

and  d^ine ! 

Wh^itevfr  be  thf  ca^use,  *tis  su^e  that  they 
who  pry  and  pore 

Sieam  to  m^  with  UUle  gain,  see^  \fg^ 
happy  than  before : 

One  alter  One  they  take  their  turn,  nor 
have  I  one  espied 

That  doth  not  blackly  go  away,  as  if  dissat- 
isfied 
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XVI. 

WRITTEN  IN  MARCH, 

WHILE     RESTING    ON     TltE     BRlt)GE     AT 
THE  FOOT  OP   brother's  WATER. 

The  cock  is  crowing, 

The  stream  is  flowmg. 

The  smalt  birds  twitter, 

The  lake  doth  glitter. 
The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun ; 

The  oldest  and. youngest 

Are  at  woric  with  the  strongest ; 

The  cattle  are  grazing, 

ITheir  heads  never  raising ; 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one  \ 

Like  an  army  defeated 

The  snmw  hath  retreated. 

And  now  doth  fare  ill 

On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill ; 
The  Ploughboy  is  whooping — anon— 
anon : 

There's  joy  in  the  hoonn  tains ; 

There's  life  in  th^  fountains; 

S  man  cloudfi  are -sailing, 

Blue  sky  prevailing ; 
The  ram  is  <rver  and  gone  I 
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XVII. 

Lyre  !  though  such  power  do  in  thy  iii^;ic 
live 
As  might  from  India's  farthest  plaia 
Recall  the  not  unwilling  Maid, 
Assi^  me  to  detain 
The  lovely  Fugitive : 
Check  witli  thy  notes  Uie  impulse  which, 

betrayed 
By  her  sweet  farewell  looks,  I  longed  to  aid. 
Here  let  me  gaze  enrapt  upon  that  eye, 
The  irupregnable  and  awe-inspiring  fort 
Of  contemplation,  the  calm  port 
By  reason  fenced  from  winds  that  sigh 
Among  the  restless  sails  of  vanity. 
But  if  no  wish  be  hers  that  we  should  part, 
A  humbler  bliss  vfo^ld  satisfy  my  heart 

Where  all  things  are  so  fair, 
Enough  by  her  dear  side  ta  breatlie  the  air 

Of  this  Elysian  weather. 
And,  on  or  in,  or  n^ac,  the  brqpkt  espy 
Shade  upon  the  sunshine  lying 

Faint  and  somewhat  peapavely : 
And.  downward  Image  gayly  vying 
'    With  its  upiight  fiving  tree 
Mid  silver  clouds,  and  openings  of  blae  sky 
As  soft  almost  anid  deep  as  her  cerulean  eye. 

Nor  less  the  joy  with  many  a  glance 

Cast  up  the  Stream  or  down  at  her  beseech- 

To  marks  its  eddying  foam-balls  prettily 

distrest 
By  ever-changing  shape  and  want  of  rest ; 
Or  watch,  with  mutual  teaching, 
The  current  as  it  plays 
In  flashing  leaps  and  stealthy  creeps 
A  down  a  rocky  maze ; 
Or   note  (translucent   summer's   happiest 

chance ! ) 
la  the  slope^ch^nel  floored  with  pebiijes 

bright. 
Stones  Qf  all  hues,  gem  emulous  of  gem. 
So  vivid  that  they  take  from  keenest  sight 
The  Uquid  veil  that  se^ks  not  t9  hide  them. 


XVIII. 
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She  had  a  tall  man*s  height  or  1 
Her  ^aee  from  summer's  WDontide  h«a^ 
No  bonnet  shaded,  but  she  wore 
A  mantle,  to  her  very  feet " 
Descending  with  a  graceful  flow. 
And  on  her  head  a  cap  as  white  at  n 
fallen  snow. 
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Her  skin  was  of  Egyptian  brown 
Haughty,  as  if  her  eye  had  seen 
Its  own  light  to  a  distance  thrown, 
She  towered,  fit  person  for  a  Queen 
To  lead  those  ancient  Amazonian  files ; 
Or  ruling  Bandit's  wife  among  the  Grecian 
isles. 

Advaitdng,  forth  she  stretched  her  ha 
And  begged  an  alms  with  doleful  plea 
That  ceased  not ;  on  our  English  land 
Such  woes,  I  knew,  could  never  be ; 
And  yet  a  boon  I  gave  her,  for  the  creature 
Was  beautitul  to  see  —  a  weed  of  glorious 
feature; 

I  left  her,  and  pursued  my  way ; 
And  soon  before  me  did  espy 
A  paif  of  httle  Boys  at  play, 
Chasing  a  crimson  butterfly ; 
The  taller  followed  with  his  hat  in  hand. 
Wreathed  round  with   yellow  flowers  the 
gayest  of  the  land. 

The  other  wore  a  rimless  crown 
With  leaves  of  laurel  stuck  about ; 
And,  while  both  followed  up  and  down, 
Each  whooping  with  a  merry  shout, 
In  their  fraternal  features  J  could  trace 
Unquestionable  lines  of  that  wild  Suppliant's 
face. 

Yet  the%  so  blithe  of  heart,  seemed  fit 

For  finest  ta^ks  (  f  er.rth  <  r  a  r : 

Wings  let  them  have,  and  they  might  flit 

Precursors  to  Aurora's  car, 

ScatteHng  fresh  flowers ;  though  happier  far, 

I  iK«cn, 
To  hunt  their  fluttering  game  o*er  rock  and 

leyd  green. 

They  dart  across  my  {nth— but  lo, 

Each  ready  with  a  plaintive  whine  I 

Said  I,  *'  not  half  an  honr  ago 

Your  Mother  has  had  alms  of  mine.** 

*  That  cannot  be,'*  one  answered — "  she  is 

dead:"— 
1  looked  reproof — tiiey  saw — but  neither 

hung  his  head. 

"  She  has  been  dead,  Sir,  many  a  day.'*^- 

"  Hush,  boys !  you*re  telling  me  a  lie ; 

It  was  your  Mother,  as  1  say  I  ' 

And  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

"Cornel  come!"  cried  one,  and  without 

more  ado, 
Off  to  son^e  other  play  the  Joyous  Vagrants 

flewl 
iboa,  .... 


SEQUEL  TO  THE  FOREGOING, 

COMPOSED   MANY  YEARS  AFTER. 

Where  are  they  now,  those  wanton  Boys? 

For  whose  free  range  the  dxdal  earth 

Was  filled  with  animated  to^s, 

And  implements  of  frolic  mirth ; 

With  tools  for  ready  wit  to  guide ; 

And  ornaments  of  seemlier  pride, 

More  fresh,  more  bright,  than  princes  wear ; 

For  what  one  moment  flung  aside 

A  nether  could  repair ; 

What  good  or  evil  have  they  seen 

Since  I  their  pastime  witnessed  here. 

Their  daring  wiles,  their  sportive  cheer  ? 

I  ask— but  ^1  is  dark  between  I 

They  met  me  in  a  genial  hour. 
When  universal  nature  breathed 
As  with  the  breath  of  one  sweet  flower,— 
A  time  to  overrule  the  power 
Of  discontent,  and  check  the  birth 
Of  thoughts  with  better  thoughts  at  strife. 
The  mdst  familiar  bane  of  life 
Since  parting  Innocence  bequeathed 
Mortality  to  Earth  !  ♦ 

Soft  clouds,  the  whitest  of  the  year, 
Sailed  through  the  sky— the  brooks  ran  clear ; 
rhe  lambs  from  rock  to  rock  were  bounding ; 
With  songs  the  budded  groves  resounding  ; 

nd  to  n\y  heart  are  still  endeared 
The  thoughts  with  which  it  then  was  cheered  \ 
The  faith  which  saw  that  gladsome  pair 
Walk  through  the  fire  with  unsingea  hair. 
Or,  if  such  faith  must  needs  deceive — 
Then,  Spirits  of  beauty  and  of  grace, 
Associates  in  that  eager  chase ; 
Ye,  who  within  the  blameless  mind 
Your  favorite  seat  of  empire  find — 
Kind  Spirits !  may  we  not  believe 
That  they,  so  happy  and  so  fair 
Through  your  sweet  influence,  and  the  care 
Of  pitying  Heaven,  at  least  were  free 
From  touch  of  deadly  injury  ? 
Destined,  whate'er  their  earthly  doom. 
For  mercy  and  immortal  bloom  1 
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Yet  are  they  here  the  same  unbroken  knot 
Of  human  Beings,  in  the  self«same  spot  I 
Men,- women,  chi1dr»'n,  yea  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  spectacle^the  same }    >  -'^ 
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Only  their  fire  seems  boWer,  yielding  light, 
Now  deep  and  red,  the  coloring  of  night, 
That  on  their  Gipsy-faces  falls, 
Their  bed  oi  straw  and  blanket-walls. 
—Twelve  hours,  twelve  bounteous  hours  arc 

gone,  white  I 
Have  teen  a  traveller  under  open  sky. 
Much  witnessing  of  change  and  cheer, 
Yet  as  I  left  1  find  them  here ! 
The  weary  Sun  tetook  himsell  to  rest ; — 
Then  issued  Vesper  from  the  fulgent  west, 
Outshining  like  a  visible  God 
The  glorious  path  in  which  he  trod. 
And  now,  ascending,  after  one  dark  hour 
And  one  night*5  diminution  of  her  power, 
Behold  the  mighty  Moon  I  this  way 
She  looks  as  if  at  them — but  they 
Regard  not  her : — oh  tetter  wrong  and  strife 
( By  nature  transient)  than  this  torpid  life ; 
Life  which  the  very  stars  reprove 
A3  on  their  silent  tasks  they  move  I 
Yet,  witness  all  that  stirs  in  heaven  or  earth ! 
In  scorn  1  speak  not ;— they  are  what  their 
birth 
And  breeding  suffer  them  to  te ; 
Wild  outcasts  of  society  ! 
1807. 


RUTH, 


When  Ruth  was  left  half-desolate, 
Her  Father  took  another  Mate ; 
And  Ruth,  not  seven  years  old, 
A  slighted  child,  at  her  own  will 
Went  wandering  over  dale  and  hill, 
In  thou|;htless  freedom,  bold. 

And  she  had  made  a  pipe  of  straw, 
And  music  from  that  pipe  could  draw 
Like  sounds  of  winds  and  floods ; 
Had  built  a  bower  upon  the  green. 
As  if  she  from  her  birth  had  been 
An  infant  of  the  woods. 

Beneath  her  father's  roof,  alone 

She  seemed  to  live ;  her  thoughts  her  own  ; 

Herself  her  own  delight ; 

Pleased  with  herself,  nor  sad,  nor  gay; 

And,  passing  thus  the  live-long  day. 

She  grew  to  woman's  height. 

There  came  a  Youth  from  Georgia's  shore — 

A  military  casque  he  wore. 

With  spdendid  feathers  drest ; 

He  brought  them  from  the  Cherokees ; 

The  feathers  nodded,  in  the  bi«ese» 

And  ipade  »  g»Uant  crest 


From  Indian  blood  you  deem  him  spruBg : 
But  no  !  he  spake  the  English  tooj^ue. 
And  bore  a  soldier's  name ; 
And  when  America  was  free, 
From  battle  and  troni  jeopardy. 
He  'cross  the  ocean  came. 

With  hues  of  genius  on  his  cheek 

In  finest  tones  the  Youth  could  speak  t 

—While  he  was  yet  a  Ooy, 

The  moon,  the  glory  of  th«c  snn. 

And  streams  that  murmur  as  they  miiy 

Had  bem  his  dearest  )oy. 

He  was  a  lovely  Youth  !    I  guess 

The  panther  in  the  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he ; 

And,  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play, 

No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  the  tropic  sea. 

Among  the  Indians  he  had  fought, 
And  with  him  many  tales  he  brought 
Of  pleasure  and  of  fear ; 
Such  tales  as  told  to  any  maid 
By  such  a  Youth,  in  the  green  shade, 
Were  perilous  to  hear. 

He  told  of  girls— a  happy  rout  I 

Who  quit  their  fold  with  dance  and  shoat^ 

Their  pleasant  Indian  town. 

To  gather  strawterries  all  day  loog ; 

Returning  with  a  choral  song 

When  daylight  is  gone  down. 

He  spake  of  plants  that  hourly  change 
Their  blossoms,  through  a  boundless  rangB 
Of  intermingling  hues ; 
With  budding,  lading,  faded  flowers 
They  stand  the  woncler  of  the  bowers 
From  morn  to  evening  dews. 

He  told  of  the  magnolia,  spread 
High  as  a  cloud,  high  overnead  I 
The  cypress  and  her  spire ; 
—Of  flowers  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 
Cover  a  hundred  leagues,  and  seem 
To  set  tl)e  hills  on  fire. 

The  Youth  of  green  savannas  spAkc, 
And  many  an  endless,  endless  lake^ 
With  all  its  fairy  crowds 
Of  islands,  that  together  lie 
As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  evening  douds. 

I  **  How  pleasant,**  then  he  said,  *<UfMii 
I A  fisher  or  a  hunter  there. 
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In  sunshine  or  in  shade 
To  wander  wHh  an  easy  mind ; 
And  build  a  household  firCj  and  find 
A  home  in  ev«ry  gkde  t 

What  days  and  what  bright  years !  Ah  me  I 

Our  life  were  life  indeed,  with  thee 

So  {»ssed  in  quiet  bliss, 

And  all  the  while,"  said  he,  "  to  know 

That  we  were  in  a  world  of  woe. 

On  such  an  earth  as  tliis  1 " 

And  then  he- sometimes  interwove 
Fond  thoughts,  about  a  fatlier's  love  \ 
"  For  there,"  said  be,  "  are  spun 
Around  the  heart  such  tender  ties. 
That  our  own  children  to  our  eyes 
Are  dearer  than  the  sun. 

Sweet  Ruth  I  and  could  you  go  with  me 

My  helpmate  in  the  woods  to  be, 

Or  shed  at  night  to  rear ; 

Or  run,  my  own  adopted  bride, 

A  sylvan  huntress  at  my  side, 

And  drive  the  flying  deer  1 

Beloved  Ruth  !  "—no  more  he  said. 
The  wakeful  Ruth  at  midnight  shed 
A  solitary  tear : 

She  thought  again — and  did  agree 
With  him  to  sail  across  the  sea, 
And  drive  the  flying  deer. 

"  And  now,  as  fitting  is  and  risfht, 
We  in  the  church  our  faith  will  pifght^ 
A  husband  and  a  wife.'* 
Even  so  they  did ;  and  I  may  say 
That  to  sweet  Ruth  that  happy  day 
Was  more  than  human  life. 

Through  dream  and  vision  did  she  sink, 

Delighted  all  the  while  to  think 

That  on  those  lonesome  floods, 

And  green  savannas,  she  should  share 

His  board  with  lawful  joy,  and  bear 

His  name  in  the  wild  woods. 

But,  as  you  have  before  been  told, 
This  Stripling,  sportive,  gay,  and  bold. 
And,  with  his  dancing  crest, 
So  beautiful,  through  savage  lands 
Had  roamed  about,  with  vagrant  bands 
Of  Indians  in  the  West. 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high, 

Tlie  tumult  of  a  tropic  sky, 

Might  well  be  dangerous  food 

Fo"  him,  a  Youth  to  whom  was  given 

So  much  of  earth — so  much  of  heaven, 

And  such  impetuous  blood. 


Whatever  in  those  climes  he  found 

Irregular  in  sight  or  sound 

Did  to  his  mind  impart 

A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied 

To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 

The  workings  of  his  heart. 

Nor  less,  to  feed  voluptuous  thought, 
The  beauteous  forms  of  nature  wrought^ 
Fair  trees  and  gorgeous  flowers ; 
The  breezes  their  own  languor  lent ; 
The  stars  had  feelings,  which  they  sent 
Into  those  favored  bowers. 

Yet,  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween 
That  sometimes  there  did  intervene 
Pure  hoj)es  of  high  intent : 
For  passions,  linked  to  forms  so  fair 
And  stately,  needs  must  have  their  share 
Of  noble  sentiment. 

But  ill  he  lived,  much  evil  saw. 
With  men  to  whom  no  better  law 
Nor  better  life  was  known  ; 
Deliberately,  and  undeceived, 
Those  wild  men's  vices  he  received^ 
And  gave  them  back  his  own. 

His  genius  and  his  moral  frame 
Were  thus  impaired,  and  he  became 
The  slave  of  low  desires ; 
A  Man  who  without  self-control 
Would  seek  what  the  degraded  soul 
Unworthily  admires. 

And  yet  he  with  no  feigned  delieht 
Had  wooed  the  Maiden,  day  and  night 
Had  loved  her,  night  and  morn  : 
What  could  he  less  than  love  a  Maid 
Whose  heart  with  so  much  nature  played? 
So  kind  and  so  forlorn  1 

Sometimes,  most  earnestly,  he  said, 
"  O  Ruth  !  1  have  been  worse  than  dead; 
False  thoughts,  thoughts  bold  and  vain, 
Encompassed  me  on  every  side 
When  1,  in  confidence  arid  pride, 
Had  crossed  the  Atlantic  main. 

Before  xset  shone  a  glorious  world- 
Fresh  as  a  banner  bright,  unfurled 
To  music  suddenly : 
I  looked  upon  those  hills  and  plains, 
And  seemed  as  if  let  loose  from  chains. 
To  live  at  liberty. 

No  more  of  this ;  for  now,  by  thee, 
Dear  Ruth  1  more  happily  set  free 
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With  nobler  zeal  I  bum ; 
My  soul  from  darkness  is  released. 
Like  the  whole  sky  when  to  the  east 
The  morning  doth  return." 

Full  soon  that  better  mind  was  gone ; 
No  hope,  no  wish  remained,  not  one, 
They  stirred  him  now  no  more  ; 
New  objfKts  did  new  pleasure  give, 
And  once  again  he  wished  to  live 
As  lawless  as  before. 

Meanwhile,  as  thus  with  him  it  fared, 
They  for  the  voyage  were  prepared, 
And  went  to  the  sea -shore : 
But,  when  they  thither  came,  the  Youth 
Deserted  his  poor  Bride,  and  Ruth 
Could  never  find  him  more. 

God  help  thee,  Knth  !— Such  pains  she  had, 

That  she  in  half  a  year  was  mad. 

And  in  a  prison  housed ; 

And  there,  with  many  a  doleful  song 

Made  of  wild  words,  her  cup  of  wrong 

She  fearfully  caroused. 

Yet  sometimes  milder  hours  she  knew, 
Nor  wanted  sun,  nor  ram,  nor  dew, 
Nor  pastimes  of  the  May ; 
— They.all  were  with  her  in  her  cell ; 
And  a  clear  brook  with  cheerful  knell 
Did  o'er  the  pebbks  play. 

When  Ruth  three  seasons  thus  had  lain. 
There  came  a  respite  to  her  pain ; 
She  from  her  prison  fled ; 
But  of  the  Vagrant  none  took  thouf»ht ; 
And  where  it  liked  her  best  she  sought 
Her  shelter  and  her  bread. 

Among  the  fields  she  breathed  again : 
The  master-cirrent  of  lier  brain 
Ran  pernunent  and  free  ; 
And,  coming  to  the  Banks  of  Tone, 
There  did  she  rest ;  and  dwell  alone 
Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  engines  of  her  pain,  the  tools 
That  shaped  her  sorrow,  rocks  and  pools, 
And  airs  that  gently  stir 
The  vernal  leaves— she  loved  them  still ; 
Nor  ever  taxed  them  with  the  ill 
Which  had  been  done  to  her. 

A  Bam  her  winter  bed  supplies : 

But,  till  the  warmth  of  summer  skies 

And  summer  days  is  gone, 

(And  all  do  in  this  tale  agree) 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 

And  other  home  hath  none. 


An  innocent  life,  yet  far  astray  f 
And  Kuth  will,  long  before  her  day, 
Be  broken  down  and  old : 
Sore  aches  she  needs  must  have !  but  less 
Of  mind  than  body's  wretchedness, 
From  damp,  and  rain,  and  cold. 

If  she  is  prest  by  want  of  food. 
She  from  her  dwelling  in  the  wood 
Repairs  to  a  roadside ; 
And  there  she  begs  at  one  steep  plaoa 
Where  up  and  down  with  easy  pace 
The  horsemen-travellers  ride. 

That  oaten  pipe  of  hers  is  mute. 
Or  thrown  away ;  but  with  a  flute 
Her  loneliness  she  cheers : 
This  flute,  made  of  a  hemlock  stalk. 
At  evening  in  his  homeward  walk 
The  Quantock  woodman  hears. 

I,  too,  have  pssed  her  on  the  hilb 
Setting  her  little  water-mills 
By  spouts  and  fountains  wild — 
Such  small  machinery  as  she  turned 
Ere  she  had  wept,  ere  she  had  mourned, 
A  young  and  happy  Child! 

Farewell !  and  when  thy  days  are  told, 
Ill-fated  Ruth,  m  hallowed  mould 
Thy  corpse  shall  buried  be. 
For  thee  a  funeral  bell  shall  ring, 
And  all  the  congregation  sing, 
A  Chrisuan  psalm  for  thee. 
1799- 


XXII. 

RESOLUTION    AND   INDEPEN- 

DENCE. 

I. 

There  was  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all  night ; 
The  rain  came  heavily  and  fell  in  floods ; 
But  now  the  sun  is  rising  calm  and  bright ; 
The  birds  are  singing  in  the  distant  woods; 
Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  Stock-dove 

Woods ;  [ters ; 

The  Jay  makes  answer  as  the  Magpie  clnt- 
And  all  the  air  is  filled  with  pleasant  ifoise 

of  waters. 

II. 
All  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of 

doors; 
The  sky  rejoices  in  the  morning's  birth ; 
The  grass  is  bright  with  rain-drops ; — on  the 

moors 
I  The  hare  is  running  races  in  \isx  niirtb ; 
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And  with  her  feet  shefrom  the  plashy  earth 
Raises  a  mist ;  that,  gUttering  in  the  sun, 
Runs  with  her  all  the  way,  wherever  she 
doth  run. 

III. 
I  was  a  Traveller  then  upon  the  moor, 
I  saw  the  hare  that  raced  about  with  joy ; 
1  heard  the  woods  and  distant  waters  roar  ; 
Or  heard  them  not,  as  happy  as  a  boy : 
The  pleasant  season  did  my  heart  employ: 
My    old    remembrances    went   from    me 

wholly ; 
And  all  the  ways  of  men,  so  vain  and  melan- 
choly. 

IV. 

But,  as  it  sometimes  chanceth,  from  the 

might 
Of  joy  in  minds  that  can  no  further  go, 
As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight 
In  oar  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low  ; 
To  me  that  morning  did  it  happen  so : 
And  fears  and  fancies  thick  upon  me  came ; 
Dim  sadness — and  blind  thoughts,  I  knew 

not,  nor  could  name. 


I  heard  the  sky-lark  warblini?  in  the  sinr; 

And  1  bethought  me  of  the  playful  hare: 

Even  such  a  happy  Child  of  earth  am  I ; 

Even  as  these  blissful  creatures  do  ]  fare ; 

Far  from  the  world  1  Walk,  and  from  all 
care;. 

But  there  may  come  another  day  to  me — 

Solitude,  pain  of  heart,  distress^  and  pov- 
erty. 

VI. 

My  whole  life  I  have  -lived  in   pleasant 

thought, 
As  if  life's  business  were  a  summer  mood  ; 
As  if  all  needful  things  would  come  un* 

sought 
To  G:enial  faith,  still  rich  in  genial  good ; 
But  how  can  He  expect  that  others  should 
Build  for  him,  sow  for  him.  and  at  his  call  • 
Love  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no 

heed  at  all  ? 


.1  thought  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous 

Boy, 
The. sleepless  Soul  that  perished  in  his 

pride : 
Of  Him  who  walked  in  j?Iory  and  in  joy 
Following  bis  plough,  along  the  mountain- 

ndex  '■    -■  ■      '      L 


By  our  own  spirit^  arc  we  deified : 
We  Poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness : 
But  thereof  come  in  tlie  end  despoadency 
and  madness. 

VIII. 

Now,  whether  it  were  by  peculiar  grace, 
A  leading  from  above,  a  something  given, 
Yet  it  befell  that,  in  this  lonely  place, 
When  I  with  these  untoward  thoughts  had 

striven. 
Beside  a  pool  bare  to  the  eye  of  heaven 
I  saw  a  Man  before  me  unawares . 
The  oldest  man  he  seemed  that  ever  wore 
gray  hairs. 

IX. 
As  a  huge  stone  is  sometimes  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence ; 
Wonder  to  all  who  do  the  same  espy. 
By  what  means  it  could  thither  come,  and 

whence ; 
So  that  it  seems  a  thing  endued  with  sense ; 
Like  a  sea-beast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a 

shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun  it- 
self; 

X. 

Such  seemed  this  Man,  not  all  alive  nor 

dead. 
Nor  all  asleep — in  his  extreme  old  age : 
His  body  was  bent  double,  feet  and  head 
Coming  together  in  life's  pilgrimage  i 
As  if  some  dire  constraint  of  pain,  or  rage 
Of  sickness  felt  by  him  in  times  long  past, 
A  more  than  human  weight  upon  his  frame 

had  cast. 


Himself  he  propped,  limbs,  body,  and  psde 

face. 
Upon  a  long  gray  staff  of  shaven  wood  : 
And,  still  as  I  drew  near  with  |^entle  pace. 
Upon  the  margin  of  that  moorish  flood 
Motionless  as  a  clond  the  old  Man  stood. 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they 

call: 
And  moveth  all  together,  if  it  move  at  all. 

XII. 

At  length,  himself  unsettling,  he  the  pond 
Stirred  with  his  staff,  aqd  fixedly  did  look 
Upon  the  muddy  water,  which  he  conned, 
As  if  he  had  been  reading  in  a  book  : 
And  now  a  stranger's  privilege  1  took : 
And,  drawing  to  his  side,  to  him  did  say, 
*'This  morning  giv^s  us  piromise  of  agio* 
rious  day." 
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A  gentle  answer  did  the  old  Man  make. 
In  courteous  speech  which  forth  he  slowlj 

drew: 
And  liim  with  further  words  I  thus  bespake, 
**  What  occupation  do  you  there  pursue  ? 
This  is  a  lonesome  place  for  one  like  you.** 
Bre  he  replied,  a  flash  of  mild  surprise 
Broke  from  the  sable  orbs  of  his  yet-vivid 

eyes. 


His  words  came  feebly,  from  a  feeble  chest, 
But  each  in  solenm  order  followed  each, 
With  something  of  a  lofty  utterance  drest — 
Choice  word  and  measured  plurase,  ?Jx>ve  the 

reach 
Of  ordinary  men;  a  stately  speech ; 
Such  as  grave  Livers  do  in  Scotland  use, 
Rehgious  men,  who  give  to  God  and  man 

their  dues. 


He  told,  that  to  these  waters  he  had  come 
To  gather  leeches,  being  old  and  pocr : 
.  Employment  hazardous  and  wearisome  1 
Ana  he  had  many  hardships  to  endure : 
From  pond  to  pond  he  roamed,  from  moor 

to  moor ; 
Housing,  with  God's  good  help,  by  choice 

or  chance ; 
And  in  this  way  he  g<dned  an  honest  main- 
tenance. 


The  old  Man  still  stood  talking  by  my  side ; 
But  now  his  voice  to  me  was  like  a  stream 
Scarce  heard ;  nor  word  from  word  could  I 

divide : 
And  the  whole  body  of  the  Man  did  seem 
Like  one  whom  1  had  met  with  m  a  dream ; 
Or  like  a  man  from  some  far  region  sent, 
'  To  give  me  human  strength,  by  apt  admon- 
ishment. 


My  former  thoughts  returned :  the  fear  that 

kills; 
And  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed; 
Cold,  pain,  and  labor, and  all  fleshly  ills; 
And  mighty  Poets  m  their  misery  dead. 
—  Perplexed,  and  longing  to  be  comforted, 
My  question  eat^erly  did  I  renew, 
**  How  is  it  that  yon  live,  and  what  is  it  you 

do?" 


XVIU. 

He  with  a  smile  did  then  his  words  repeat; 
And  said,  that,  gathering  leeches,  far  and 

wide 
He  travelled ;  stirring  thus  about  his  feet 
The  waters  of  the  pools  where  they  abide. 
**Once  I  could  meet  with  them  oa  every 

side; 
But  they  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay; 
Yet  still  I  persevere,  and  find  them  where  I 

nay." 


While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place, 
The   old    Man's    shiape,  and    speech— all 

troubled  me  • 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 
About  the  weary  moors  continually. 
Wandering  about  alone  and  silently. 
While  I  these  thoughts  within  myself  pur* 

sued. 
He,  having  made  a  pause,  the  same  dis- 
course renewed. 


And  soon  with  this  he  other  matter  blended. 
Cheerfully  uttered,  with  demeanor  kind, 
But  stately  in  the  main;   and  when  he 

ended, 
I  could  have  laughed  myself  to  scorn  to  find 
In  that  decrepit  Man  so  firm  a  mind. 
"God,"   said  I,  "be  my   help   and  stay 


rU  think   of  the  Leech-gatherer  on  Ifae 
lonely  moor  1 " 
1S07. 


XXIII. 

THE  THORN. 


"  Thbrb  is  a  Thorn— it  looks  so  oId» 

In  truth,  you'd  find  it  hard  to  say 

How  it  could  ever  have  been  young, 

It  looks  so  old  and  gray. 

Not  higher  than  a  two  years'  child 

It  stands  erect,  this  aged  Thorn ; 

No  leaves  it  has,  no  prickly  points; 

It  is  a  mass  of  knotted  joints, 

A  wretched  thing  forlorn. 

It  stands  erect,  and  like  a  stoQ« 

With  Uchens  is  it  overgrown.  . 
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Like  rock  or  stone,  it  is  o'eri^wQ 

With  lichens  to  the  very  top, 

And  hung  with  heavy  tufts  of  moss, 

A  melancholy  crop : 

Up  irbm  the  earth  these  mosses  creep, 

Ancl  this  poor  Thorn  they  clasp  it  round 

So  close  you'd  say  that  tliey  are  bent 

With  plain  and  manifest  intent 

To  drag  it  to  the  ground ; 

And  all  have  joined  in  one  endeavor 

To  bury  this  poor  Thorn  forever. 


High  on  a  mountain's  highest  ridge, 

Where  oft  the  stormy  winter  gale 

Cuts  like  a  scythe,  while   through  the 

clouds 
It  sweeps  from  vale  to  Vale ; 
Not  five  yards  from  the  mountain  path, 
This  Thorn  you  on  your  left  espy ; 
And  to  the  left,  three  yards  beyond, 
You  sec  a  little  muddy  pond 
Of  water — never  dry, 
Though  but  of  compass  small,  and  bare 
To  thirsty  suns  and  parching  air. 

IV. 

And,  close  beside  this  aged  Thorn, 
There  is  a  fresh  and  lovely  sight, 
A  beauteous  heap,  a  hill  of  moss. 
Just  half  a  foot  in  height. 
All  lovely  colors  there  you  see. 
All  colors  that  were  ever  seen  ;  • 
And  mossy  network  too  is  there, 
As  if  hy  hand  of  lady  fair 
The  work  had  woven  been  ; 
And  cups,  the  darlings  of  the  eye. 
So  deep  is  their  vermilion  dye. 

V, 

Ah  me!  what  lovely  tints  are  there 

Of  olive  green  and  scarlet  bright, 

In  spikes,  in  branches,  and  in  stars, 

Green,  red,  and  pearly  white  1 

This  heap  of  earth  o'ergrown  with  moss, 

Which  dose  beside  the  Thorn  you  see, 

So  fresh  in  all  its  beauteous  dyes. 

Is  like  an  infant's  grave  in  size. 

As  like  as  like  can  be : 

Bu*.  never,  never  any  where, 

Aa  infaafs  grave  was  half  so  fair. 

VI. 

Kow  would  you  see  this  aged  Thorn, 
This  pond,  and  beauteous  hill  of  moss, 
You  must  take  care  and  choose  your  time 


The  mountain  when  to  cross. 
For  oft  there  sits  between  the  heap 
So  like  an  infant's  grave  in  size, 
And  tliat  same  pond  of  which  1  spoke^ 
A  Woman  in  a  scarlet  cloak, 
And  to  herself  she  cries, 
*  Oh  misery  I  oh  misery  1 
Oh  woe  is  me  1  oh  irisery  1 ' 


At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
This  wretched  Woman  thither  goes ; 
And  she  is  known  to  every  star, 
And  every  wind  that  blows ; 
And  there,  beside  the  Thorn,  she  sits 
When  the  blue  daylight's  in  the  skies, 
And  when  the  whirlwind's  on  the  hil4 
Or  frosty  air  is  keen  and  stil^ 
And  to  herself  she  cries, 
*  Oh  misery  I  oh  misery  1 
Oh  woe  is  me  I  oh  misery  1 '  ^ 


*  Now  wherefore,  thus,  by  day  and  night. 
In  ram,  in  tempest,  and  in  snow, 
Thus  to  the  dreary  mountain-top 
Does  this  poor  Woman  go  ? 
And  why  sits  she  beside  the  Thorn 
When  the  blue  daylight's  in  the  sky, 
Or  when  the  whirlwind's  on  the  hiU,  . 
Or  frosty  air  is  keen  and  still, 
And  wlterefore  does  she  cry  ? — 

0  wherefore  ?  wherefore  ?  tell  me  why 
Does  she  repeat  that  doleful  cry  ? " 

IX. 
"I  cannot  tell :  I  wish  I  could ; 
For  the  true  reason  no  one  knows ; 
But  would  you  gladly  view  the  spot, 
The  spot  to  which  she  goes ; 
The  hillock  like  an  infant's  grave, 
The  pond — ^and  Thorn,  so. old  and  gray; 
Pass  by  her  dcor — 'tis  seldom  shut-v 
And,  if  you  see  her  in  her  hut — 
Then  to  the  spot  away  I 

1  never  heard  of  such  as  dare 
Approach  the  spot  when  she  is  there.'' 

X. 

"  But  wherefore  to  the  mountain-top 
Can  this  unhappy  Woman  go, 
Whatever  star  is  in  the  skies. 
Whatever  wind  may  blow  ? " 
*'  Full  twenty  years  are  past  and  gon6' 
Since  she  (her  name  is  Martha  Ray) 
Gave  with  a  maiden's  true  good*wUl  . 
Her  company  to  Stephen  Hill  j 
And  she  was  blithe  and  gay,      _^     ' 
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While  friends  and  kindred  all  approve 
Of  tupi  whom  tenderly  she  loved, 

XI. 

AUd  they  had  fixed  the  wedding  day. 

The  morning  that  must  wed  them  both  \ 

But  Stephen  to  another  Maid 

Had  sworn  another  oath ; 

And,  with  this  other  Maid,  to  church 

Unthinking  Stephen  went — 

Poor  Martha  1  on  that  woeful  day 

A. pang  of  pitiless  dismay 

Into  her  soul  was  sent ; 

A  fire  Was  kmdled  in  her  breast. 

Which  might  not  burn  itself  to  rest 

XII. 

They  say,  full  six  months  after  this, 

While  yet  the  summer  leaves  were  green, 

She  to  the  mountain-top  would  go, 

And  there  was  often  seen. 

What  could  she  seek  ? — or  wish  to  hide  ? 

Her  state  to  any  eye  was  plain  : 

She  was  with  child,  and  she  was  mad^ 

Yet  often  was  she  sober  sad 

From  her  exceeding  pain ; 

O  guilty  Father— would  that  death 

Had  saved  him  from  that  breach  of  faith  I 

XIII. 

Sad  case  for  such  a  brain  to  hold 

Communion  with  a  stirring  child ! 

Sad  case,  as  you  may  think,  for  one 

Who  had  a  brain  so  wild ! 

Last  Christmas-eve  we  talked  of  this, 

And  gray-haired  Wilfred  of  the  glen 

Held  that  the  unborn  infant  wrought 

About  its  mother's  heart,  and  brought 

Her  senses  back  again  : 

Arid,  when  at  last  her  time  drew  near, 

Her  looks  were  calm,  her  senses  clear. 

XIV 

More  know  I  not,  I  wish  I  did. 

And  it  should  all  be  told  to  you  ; 

For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 

JNo  mortal  ever  knew ; 

Nay— if  a  child  to  her  was  bom 

No  earthly  tongue  could  ever  tell ; 

And  if  'twas  born  alive  or  dead, 

Far  less  could  this  with  proof  be  said ; 

But  some  remember  well 

That  Martha  Ray  about  this  time 

Would  up  the  mountain  often  climb. 

XV. 

Arid  all  that  winter,  when  at  night 
The  wind  blew  from  the  mountain-peak, 


*Twas  worth  your  while,  though  in  the 

dark. 
The  churchyard  path  to  seek : 
For  many  a  time  and  oft  were  heard 
Cries  coming  from  the  mountain  head: 
Some  plainly  living  voices  were ; 
And  others,  I've  heard  many  swear. 
Were  voices  of  the  dead : 
I  cannot  think,  whate'er  they  say, 
They  had  to  do  with  Martha  Kay. 


But  that  she  goes  to  this  old  Thorn, 
The  Thorn  which  1  described  to  you, 
And  there  sits  in  a  scarlet  cloak, 
I  will  be  sworn  is  true. 
For  one  day  with  my  telescope, 
To  view  the  ocean  wide  and  bright. 
When  to  this  country  first  I  came. 
Ere  X  had  heard  of  Martha's  name, 
I  clmibed  the  mountain's  height : — 
A  storm  came  on,  and  1  could  see 
No  object  higher  than  my  knee. 


*Twas  mist  and  rain,  and  storm  and  rain ; 

No  screen,  no  fence  could  1  discover ; 

And  then  the  wind  I  in  sooth,  it  was 

A  wind  full  ten  times  over. 

1  looked  around,  1  thought  I. saw 

A  jutting  crag,— and  off  I  ran, 

Head-foremost,  through  the  driving  rain, 

The  shelter  of  the  crag  to  gain  \ 

And,  as  1  am  a  man, 

Instead  of  jutting  crag,  I  found 

A  Woman  seated  on  the  ground. 

XVI II. 

I  did  not  speak— I  saw  her  face ; 

Her  face  1— it  was  enough  for  me; 

I  turned  about  and  heard  her  cry, 

« Oh  misery !  oh  misery  !  * 

And  there  slie  sits,  until  the  moon 

Through  half  the  clear  blue  sky  will  go ; 

And,  when  the  little  breezes  make 

The  waters  of  the  pond  t©  shake. 

As  all  the  country  know, 

She  shudders,  and  you  hear  her  cry, 

« Oh  misery  1  oh  misery  I  * " 

XIX. 

«  But  what's  the  Thorn  ?  and  what  the 

pond  ? 
And  what  the  hill  of  moss  to  her  ? 
And  what  the  creeping  breeze  that  comes 
The  Uttle  pond  to  Stir? »» 
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"  I  cannot  tell ;  but  some  wt)l  say 

She  hanged  her  baby  on  the  tree ; 

Some  say  she  drowiie4  it  in  the  pood, 

W^ich  is  a  little  step  beyond : 

But  all  and  each  agree, 

The  little  Babe  was  buried  thefe, 

Beneath  tiiat  hill  of  moss  so  fair. 

XX. 

IVe  heard,  the  moss  is  spotted  red 

With  drops  of  that  poor  infant's  blood  ; 

But  kill  a  new-born  infant  tl\us, 

I  do  not  think  she  could  ' 

Some  say,  if  to  the  pond  you  go. 

And  fix  on  it  a  steady  view, 

The  shadow  of  a  babe  you  trac^ 

A  baby  and  a  baby's  facet 

And  that  it  looks  at  you  \ 

Whene'er  you  look  on  it,  'tis  plain 

The  baby  looks  at  you  again. 

XXI. 

And  some  had  sworn  an  cath  that  she 
Should  be  to  public  iustice  brought  j 
And  for  the  httle  infant's  bones 
With  spades  they  would  ha^e  sought 
But  instantly  the  hill  of  moss 
Before  their  eyes  began  to  stir  I 
And,  for  full  ^fty  yards  around, 
The  grass — it  shook  upon  tJie  ground 
Yet  all  do  still  aver 
The  little  Babe  lies  buried  there, 
Beneath  that  hill  of  moss  so  fair. 

XXII. 

I  cannot  tell  how  this  may  be, 

But  plain  it  is  the  Thorn  is  bound 

With  heavy  tufts  of  moss  that  strive 

To  dra^  it  to  the  ground ; 

And  this  I  know,  full  many  a  time, 

^Vhen  she  was  on  the  mountain  high. 

By  day,  and  in  the  silent  night, 

When  all  the  stars  shone  clear  and  bright, 

That  I  have  heard  her  cry, 

*  Oh  misery !  oh  misery  ' 

Oh  woe  is  me  I  oh  misery  1  *  ** 


XXIV. 

HART-LEAP  WELL. 

Hart-Leap  Well  w  a  small  spring  of  water* 
about  five  miles  from  Richmond  in  York- 
shire, and  near  the  side  of  the  road  that  leads 
^m  Richmond  to  Asknir^.  Its  name  is  de- 
nied from  a  remarkable  Chase,  the  memory 
«  whidi  is  preserved  by  the  nioBttment$ 


spoken  cf  in  the  MCond  paft  of  the  foUowias 
Poem,  which  roonum'snts  do  now  exist  as  I 
have  there  described  then* 

The  Knight  had  ndden  c'own  from  Wens- 
ley  Moor 

With  the  slow  motion  of  a  summer's  ch>ad. 

And  now,  as  he  approached  a  vassal's 
door, 

"Bring  forth  another  horse!"  he  cried 
aloud. 

*'  Another  horse  1  ''—That  shout  the  vassal 

heard, 
And  saddled  his  best  Steed  a  comely  gray ; 
Sir  Walter  mounted  him  :  he  was  the  third 
Which  he  had  mounted  on  that  glorious 

day. 

Joy    sparkled   in  the    prancing  courser's 

eyes ; 
The  horse  and  horseman  are  a  happy  pair ; 
But,  though  Sir  Walter  like  a  falcon  flies,. 
There  is  a  doleful  silence  in  the  air. 

A  ro|it  this  morning  left  Sir  Walter's  Hall, 
That  as  they  galloped  made  the  echoes 

roar; 
But  horse  and  man  are  vanished,  one  and 
K        all; 
Such  race,  I  think,  was  never  seen  before. 

Sir  Walter,  restless  as  a  veering  wind, 
Calls  to  the  few  tired  dogs  that  yet  remain, : 
Blanch,  Swift,  and  Music  noblest  of  their 

kind. 
Follow,  and  up  the  weary  mountain  strain. 

The  Knight  hallooed,  he  cheered  and  chid 

them  on 
With  suppliant  gestures  and  upbraidings 

stem: 
But  breath  and  eyesight  fail ;  and,  one  by 

one, 
The  dogs  are  stretched  among  the  mountain 

fern. 

Where  is  the  throng,  the  tumult  of  the  race? 
The  bugles  that  so  joyfully  were  blown  ? 
—This  chase  it  looks  not  like  an  earthly 

chase ; 
Sir  Walter  and  the  Hart  are  left  alone. 

The  pool  Hart  toils  along  ihe  mountam- 

^  side ; 
I  will  not  stop  to  tell  how  tar  he  fled, 
Nor  will  I  mention  by  what  death  he  dleo  ; 
But    now  the  Knight  beholds  him  lying 
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Disincttnting,  then,   he  leaned  against   a 

thorn; 
He  had  no  follower,  dog,  nor  man^  nor 

boy  ; 
He  neither  cracked  his  whip,  nor  blew  his 

horn, 
But  gazed  upon  the  spoil  with  silent  joy. 

Close  to  the  thorn  on  which  Sir   Walter 

leaned 
Stood  his  dumb  partner  in  this  glorious 

feat; 
Weak  as  a  lamb  the  hour  that  it  is  yeaned  ; 
And  white  with  foam  as  if  with  deavmg 

sleet. 

Upon  his  side  the  Hart  was  lying  stretched  . 
His  nostril  touched  a  sprinc;  beneath  a  hill, 
And  with  the  last  deep  groan  his  brea  Ji  had 

fetched 
The  waters  of  the  spring  were  trembling 

still. 

And  now,  too  happy  for  repose  or  rest, 
( Never  had  living  man  such  joyful  lot ! ) 
Sir  Walter  walked  all  ro«ind,  north,  south, 

and  west, 
And  gazed  and  gazed  upon  that  darling 

spot. 

And  climbinc;  up  the  hill ^( it  was  at  least 
Four  roods  of  sheer  ascent)  Sir  Walter  found 
Three  several  hoof-marks  which  the  hunted 

Beast 
Had  left  imprinted  on  the  grassy  ground 

Sir  Walter  wiped  his  face,  and  cned»  '*  Till 

now 
Such  sight  was  nerer  seen  by  human  eyes  . 
Three  leaps  have  borne  him  from  this  lofty 

brow, 
Down  to  the  very  fountain  where  he  lies. 

ril  build  a  pleasure-house  upon  this  spot, 
And  a  small  arbor  made  for  rural  joy . 
'Twill  be  the  traveller's  shed,  the  pilgrim's 

cot, 
A  pface  of  love  for  damsels  that  are  coy. 

A  cunnmg  artist  will  I  have  to  frame 
A  basin  for  that  fountain  in  the  dell ! 
And  they  who  do  make  mention  of  the 

same, 
From  this  day  forth  shall  call  it  Hart-Leap 

Well. 

And,  gallant  Stagl  to  make  thy   praises 

known, 
Another  monument  shall  here  be 


Three  several  pillars,  each  a  rongh-hewii 

stone, 
And  .planted  where  thy  hoofs  tiie  turf  have 

grazed. 

And,  in  the.  summer-time  when  days  are 

long/ 
I  will  come  hither  with  my  Paramour ; 
And  with  the  dancers  and  the  minstrel's 

song 
Wc  will  make  merry  ia  that  pleasant  bower. 

Till  the  foundations  of  the  mountains  fail 
My  mansion  with  its  arbor  shall  endure;— 
The  joy  of  them  who  till  the  fields  of  Swale, 
And  them  who  dwell  among  the  woods  of 
Uril" 

Then  home  he  went,  and  left  the  Hart, 

stone-dead. 
With  breathless  nostrils  stretched  above  the 

sprin.ij;. 
—Soon  did  the  Knight  perform  what  he 

had  said ; 
And  far  and  wide  the  fame  thereof  did  ring. 

Ere  thrice  the  Moon  into  her  port  had 

steered, 
A  cup  of  stone  received  the  living  well ; 
Three  pillars  of   rude   stone    Sir   Walter 

reared. 
And  built  a  house  of  pleasure  in  the  deH. 

And  near  the  fountain,  flowers  of  stature 

tall 
With  trailing  plants  and  trees  were  inter* 

twined, — 
Which  soon  composed  a  little  sylvan  hall, 
A  leafy  slielter  from  the  sun  and  wind. 

And  thither,  when  the  summer  days  were 

long. 
Sir  Walter  led  his  wondering  Paramour; 
And  with  the  dancers  and  the  minstrel's 

song 
Made    merriment    within    that    pleasant 

bower. 

The  Knight,  Sir  Walter,  died  in  course  of 
time. 

And  his  bones  lie  in  his  paternal  vale. — 
And  there  is  matter  for  a  second  rhyme. 
And  I  to  this  would  add  another  tale. 

PART  SECOND. 

The  moving  accident  is  not  my  trade; 
To  freeze  the  blood  I  have  no  ready  arts : 
*Tis  my  delight,  alone  in  snmmer  shade, 
To  pipe  a  simple  song  for  thinking  hearts. 
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As  I  from  Hawes  to  Richmond  did  remir 
It  chanced  that  I  saw  standing  in  a  dell 
Three  ftspens  at  three  corners  of  a  square ; 
And  one,  not  four  yards  distant,  near  a  welL 

What  this  imported  I  could  ill-divine : 
And,  pulling  now  the  rein  my  horse  to  stop, 
I  saw  three  pillars  standing  in  a  line,— 
The  last  stone-pillar  on  a  dark  hill-top. 

The  trees  were  gray,  with  neither  arms  nor 

head; 
Half  wasted  the  square  mound  of  tawny 

green; 
So  th^t>yoti  just  might  say,  as  then  I  said, 
**  Here  in  old  time  the  hand  of  man  hath 

been/» 

I  looked  upon  the  hill  both  far  and  near, 
More  doletul  place  did  never  eye  survey ; 
It  seemed  as  if  tlie  spring-time  came  not 

here, 
And  Nature  here  were  willing  to  decay. 

1  stood  in  various  thoughts  and  fancies  lost. 
When  one,  who  was  in  shepherd's  garb  at- 
tired. 
Came  up  the  hollow :— him  did  I  accost, 
And  what  this  place  might  be  1  then  in- 
quired. 

The  Shepherd  stopped,  and  that  same  story 
told 

WTiich  in  my  former  rhyme  I  have  re- 
hearsed. 

**  A  jolly  place,"  said  he,  "  in  time  of  old ! 

But  something  ails  it  now :  the  spot  is  curst. 

You   see  these  lifeless  stumps  of   aspen 

wood— 
Some   say  that  they  are  beeches,  others 

elms — 
These  were  the  bower ;  and  here  a  mansion 

stood. 
The  finest  palace  of  a  hundred  realms ! 

The  arbor  does  its  own  condition  tell ; 
You  see  the  stones,  the  fountain,  and  the 

stream : 
But  as  to  the^  great  Lodge  I  you  might  as 

well 
Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream. 

There's  neither  dog  nor  heifer,  horse  nor 

sheep. 
Will  wet  his  lips  within  that  cup  of  stone ; 
And  oftentimes,  when  all  are  fast  asleep, 
This  wat«r   doth   send  forth  a  dolorous 

groao. 


Some  say  that  here  a  murder  has  been  done 
And  blood  cries  out  for  blood ;  but,  for  my 

part, 
I've  guessed,  when  I've  been  sitting  in  tht 

sun, 
That  it  was  all  for  that  unhappy  Hart 

What  thoughts  must  through  the  creature's 

brain  have  past  I 
Even  from  the  topmost  stone,  upon   the 

steep. 
Are  but  three  bounds— and  look,  Sir,  at  this 

last — 
O  Master  I  it  has  been  a  cruel  leap. 

For  thirteen  hours  he  ran  a  desperate  race  5 
And  in  my  simple  mind  we  cannot  tell 
What  cause  the  Hart  might  have  to  love 

this  place. 
And  come  and  make  his  death-bed  near  the 

well. 

Here  on  the  grass  perhaps  asleep  he  sank, 
Lulled  by  the  fountain  in  the  summer-tide  ; 
This  water  was  perhaps  the  first  he  drank 
When  he  had  wandered  from  his  mother's 
side. 

In  April  here  beneath  the  flowering  thorn 
He  heard  the  birds  their  morning  carols 

sing ;  [born 

And  he,  perhaps,  for  aught  we  know,  was 
Not    hair  a  furlong    from    that  self-same 

spring. 

Now,  here  is  neither  grass  nor  pleasant 

shade ; 
The  sun  on  drearier  hollow  never  shone ; 
So  will  it  be,  as  I  have  often  said. 
Till  trees,  and  stones,  and  fountain,  all  are 

gone." 

"  Gray-headed  Shepherd,  thou  hast  spoken 

well; 
Small  difference  lies  between  thy  creed  and 

mme: 
This  Beast  not  unobserved  by  Nature  fell } 
His  death  was  mourned  by  sympathy  divine. 
The  Being,  that  is  m  the  clouds  and  air, 
That  is  in   the  green  leaves   among  the 

groves, 
Mamtams  a  deep  and  reverential  care 
For  the    unolfendmg  creatures  whom  he 

loves. 

The  pleasure-house  is  dust :— behind,  before, 
This    IS   no  common   waste,  no  common 

gloom ; 
But  Nature,  in  due  course  of  time,  once 

more 
Shall  here  put  on  her  beauty  and  her  bloorOi 
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She  leaves  these  objects  to  a  slow  decay, 
That  what  .-we  are,  and  have  been,  iiiuy  be 

known; 
Bttt  at  the  coming  of  the  milder  day, 
These  monuments  shall  all  be  overgrown. 

One  lesson.  Shepherd,  let  us  two  divide. 
Taught  both  by  what  she  shows,  and  what 

conceals ; 
Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With   sorrow  of  the  meanest  tiling  that 

feels." 
1800. 


SONG  AT  THE  FEAST  OF 
BROUGHAM  CASTLE, 

UPON  THE  RESTORATION  OF  LORD  CLIP 
FORD,THE  SHEPHERD,  TOTHE  ESTATES 
AND  HONORS  OF  HIS  ANCESTORS. 

High  m  the  breathless  Hall  the  Minstrel 

sate. 
And   Emont's  murmur  mingled  With   the 

Song. — 
The  words  cf  ancient  time  I  thus  translate, 
A  festal  strain  that  hath  b^en  silent  long  :— 

**  From  town  to  town,  from  tower  to  tower, 
The  red  rose  is  a  gladsome  flower. 
Her  thirty  years  of  winter  past, 
The  red  rose  is  revived  :  t  last , 
She  lefts  her  head  for  endle-s  spring, 
For  everlastin*  blossoming : 
Both  roses  flourish,  red  and  white : 
In  love  and  sisterly  delight 
The  two  that  were  at  strife  are  blended, 
And  all  old  troubles  now  are  ended. — 
Toy  1  joy  to  both  I  but  most  to  her 
.  Who  IS  the  flower  of  Lancaster  I 
Behold  her  how  She  smiles  to-day 
On  this  great  throns;,  this  bright  array  1 
Fair  greeting  doth  she  send  to  all 
From  every  ctcrer  of  the  l^all , 
Both  chiefly  Jrom  above  the  board 
Where  sits  in  suie  our  rightlul  Lord, 
A  Clifford  to  his  own  restored  I 

They    came    with    banner,    spear,    and 
shield , 
And  it  was  proved  in  Bosworth-field 
Not  long  the  Avenger  was  withstood— 
Earth  helped  him  with  the  cry  of  blood ; 
St.  George  was  for  us,  and  the  might 
Ot  blcss^  Angels  crowned  ihe  right. 


Loud  voice  the  Land  has  uttered  for^ 
We  loudest  in  the  faithful  north . 
Our  fields  rejoice,  our  mountains  ring. 
Our  streams  proclaim  a  welcoming  , 
Our  strong  abodes  and  castles  see 
The  glory  of  their  loyalty. 

How  glad  is  Skipton  at  this  hour— 
Though  lonely,  a  cieserted  Tower ; 
Knight,   squire,   and   yeoman,    page  and 

groom 
We  have  them  at  the  feast  of  Brough'm. 
How  glad  Pendragon— thou£;h  the  sleep 
Of  ^ears  be  on  her  I— She  shall  reap 
A  taste  of  this  great  pleasure,  viewing 
As  in  a  dream  her  own  renewing. 
Rejoiced  is  Brough.  right  glad  I  deem 
Beside  her  little  humble  stream  ; 
And  she  that  keepeth  watch  and  ward 
Her  statelier  Eden*s  course  to  guard; 
They  both  are  liappy  at  this  hour, 
Though  each  is* but  a  lonely  Tower:— 
But  here  is  perfect  joy  and  pride 
For  one  fair  House  by  Emont's  side, 
This  day,  distinguished  without  peer 
To  see  her  Master  and  to  cheer — 
Him,  and  his  Lady-mother  dear ! 

Oh  1  it  was  a  time  forlorn 
When  the  fatherless  was  bom-i. 
Give  her  wings  that  she  may  fly, 
Or  she  sees  her  infant  die  I 
Swords  that  are  with  slaughter  wOd 
Hunt  the  Mother  and  the  Child. 
Who  will  take  them  from  the  light? 
— Yonder  is  a  man  in  sight — 
Yonder  is  a  house— but  where  ? 
No,  they  must  not  enter  there. 
To  the  caves,  and  to  the  brooks. 
To  the  clouds  of  heaven  she  looks; 
She  is  speechless,  but  her  eyes 
Pray  in  ghostly  as^onics. 
Blissful  Mary,  Mother  mild, 
Maid  and  Mother  undefiled. 
Save  a  Mother  and  her  Child ! 

Now  who  is  he  that  bounds  with  joy 
On  Carrock's  side,  a  Shepherd-boy  ? 
No  thoughts  hath  he  but  thoughts  that  pass 
Lic:ht  as  the  wind  along  the  grass. 
Can  this  be  He  who  hither  came 
In  secret,  like  a  smothered  flame  ? 
O'er  whom  such  thankful  tears  were  shed 
For  shelter,  and  a  poor  man's  bread  I 
God  loves  the  Child ;  and  God  hath  wilkd 
That  those  dear  words  should  be  fulfilled, 
The  Ladv*s  words,  when  foreed  awiy 
The  last  she  to  her  Babe  did  say-t 


*  My  own,  my  cw»,  thy  Fellow-pucst 
I  may  not  be  ;  but  rcot  thcc.  re&t, 
For  lowly  shepherd's  life  is  best  I » 

Alas  1  when  evil  men  are  strong 
No  Ufe  is  gootl,  no  pleasure  long. 
The  Boy  must  part  from  Mosedale's  groves, 
And  leave  Blencathara's  rugged  coves, 
Ami  quit  the  flowers  that  summer  brings 
To  Glenderamakin's  lofty  springs ; 
Must  vanish,  and  his  careless  cheer 
Be  turned  to  heaviness  and  fear. 
—Give  Sir  Lancelot  ThrelkelcJ  praise 
Hear  it,  good  man,  old  in  days  I 
Thou  tree  of  covert  and  of  rest 
For  this  young  Bird  that  is  dlstrest ; 
Amon"  thy  branches  safe  he  lay, 
And  he  was  free  to  sport  and  play, 
When  falcons  were  abroad  for  pr^« 

A  recreant  harp,  that  sings  of  fear 
And  heaviness  in  Clifford's  ear ! 
I  said,  when  e\il  men  are  strong, 
No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long, 
A  weak  and  cowaraly  untruth  I 
Our  Cllfff  rd  was  a  happy  Youth, 
And  thankful  through  a  weary  time, 
That  brougiit  him  up  to  manhood's  prime. 
— Ag^  he  wanders  forth  at  will, 
And  tends  a  flock  from  hill  to  hill : 
His  garb  is  humble ;  ne*cr  was  seen 
Sach  garb  with  such  a  noble  mien ; 
Among  the  shepherd  grooms  no  mate 
Hath  he,  a  diild  of  strength  and  state  I 
Yet  lacks  not  friends  for  simple  glee, 
Nor  yet  for  higher  sympathy. 
To  his  side  the  fallow-cfeer 
Carac,  and  rested  without  fear ; 
The  eagle,  lord  of  land  and  sea. 
Stooped  down  to  pay  him  fealty ; 
And  both  the  imdying  fish  that  swim 
Through  Bowscale-tarn  did  wait  on  him ; 
The  pair  were  servants  of  his  eye 
In  their  immortality ; 
And  glancing,  gleaming,  dark  or  bright, 
MoY^  to  and  fro,  for  his  delight. 
He  knew  the  rocks  which  Angels  haunt 
Upon  the  mountains  visitant ; 
He  hath  kenned  them  taking  wing  r 
And  into  caves  where  Fairies  sing 
He  hath  entered  ;  and  been  told 
By  Voices  how  men  lived  of  old. 
Among  the  heavens  his  eye  can  see 
The  face  of  thing  that  is  to  be ; 
And,  if  that  men  report  him  right, 

I    His  tongne  could  whisper  words  of  might 

I    "-jNow  another  day  is  come, 

I    Fitter  hope,  lAdaobler  doom;' 


He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crook, 
And  hath  buried  deep  his  book  ; 
Armor  rusting  in  his  halls 
On  the  blood  of  Clifford  colls  ;— 
•  Quell  the  Scot/  exclaims  the  Lance- 
Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France, 
Is  the  longing  of  the  Shield- 
Tell  thy  name,  thou  trembling  Field ; 
Field  of  death,  where'er  thou  be, 
Groan  thou  with  our  victory  ! 
Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour. 
When  our  Shepherd,  in  his  power. 
Mailed  and  horsed,  with  lance  and  sword, 
To  his  ancestors  restored, 
Like  a  re-appearing  Star, 
Like  a  glory  from  afar, 
Fffst  shall  head  the  flock  of  war !  •* 

Alas  I  the    impassioned    minstrel  did  not 

know 
How,  by  Heaven's  grace,  this  Clifford's  heart 

was  framed : 
How  he,  long  forced  in  humble  walks  to  go. 
Was   softened  into  feeling,  soothed,  and 

tamed. 

Love  bad  be  found  in  huts  where  poor  men 

he; 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

In  him  the  savage  virtue  of  the  Rnce, 
Revenge,  and  all  ferocious  thoughts  were 

dead: 
Nor  did  he  change ;  but  kept  in  lofty  place 
The  wisdom  which  advtrsity  had  bred. 

Glad  were    the  vales,  and  every  cottage- 
hearth  ; 

The  Shepherd-lord  was  honored  more  and 
more; 

And,  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  earth, 

'*The  good  Lord  Clifford''  was  the  name 
he  bore. 
1807. 


XXVI. 

LINES, 

composed  a  few  miles  above  ttntern 

abbey,  on  revisiting  the  banks  of 

the  wve  during  a  tour. 

July  13, 1798. 

Five  years  have  past ;  five  summers,  with 

the  length 
Qf  five  long  winters  I  and  again  I  hear 
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These  waters,  rolling  from  their  mountam- 

springs 
With  a  soft  inland  murmur.— Once  again 
Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  lofty  clins, 
lliat  on  a  wild  seclud^  scene  impress 
Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion  }  and  con^ 

nect 
The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 
The  day  is  come  when  I  again  repose 
Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view 
These  plots  of  cottage-ground,  these  orchard- 

tirfts, 
Which  at  this  season,  with  their  unripe 

fruits, 
Are  clad  in  one  green  hue,  and  lose  them* 

selves 
'Mid  groves  and  copses.    Once  again  1  see 
These  hedge-rows,  hardly  hedge-rows,  little 

lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild :  these  pastoral 

larms. 
Green  to  tha  very  door;   and  wreaths  of 

smoke 
Sent  up,  in  silence,  from  among  the  trees  I 
With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  might  seem 
Of  vagrant  dwellers  in  the  houeeless  woods, 
Or  of  some  Hermit*s  cave,  where  by  his  fire 
The  Hermit  sits  alone. 

These  beauteous  forms 
Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye : 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  *mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them, 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet. 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart; 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind, 
With  tranquil  restoration : — ^feelings  too 
Of  unremembered  pleasure    such,  perhaps, 
As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man*s  life, 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.     Nor  less,  I  trust, 
To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift, 
Of  aspect  more  sublime ;  that  blessed  naood, 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 
Is  lightened :— that  serene  ahd  blessed  mood. 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on^— 
Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul : 
While  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy. 
We  see  into  the  life  oC  things 


If  this 

Be  but  a  vain  oelief,  yet,  oh  !  how  oft— 
In  darkness  and  amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight ;  when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world. 
Have  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart-** 
How  oft,  in  spirit,  have  I  turned  to  thee, 

0  sylvan  Wyel  thou  wanderer  thro'  tbi 

woods, 
How  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to  thee  I 

And  now,  with  gleams  of  half   exti» 

guished  thought. 
With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint. 
And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity, 
The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again ; 
While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 
Of    present    pleasure,    but   with   pleasing 

thoughts 
That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 
For  future  years.    And  so  I  dare  to  hope, 
Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I 

was  when  first 

1  came  among  these  hills ;  when  like  a  roe 
I  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,  by  the  Eides 
Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams, 
Wherever  nature  led :  more  like  a  man 
Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads,  than 

one 
Who  sought  the  thmg  he  loved.    For  Ur 

ture  then 
(The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days, 
And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone 

by) 
To  me  was  all  in  all. — I  cannot  paint 
What  then  1  was.    The  sounding  cataract 
H-tnnted  me  like  a  passion :  the  tall  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy 

wood. 
Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to 

me 
An  appetite ;  a  feeling  and  a  love. 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
Bv  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.— That  time  il 

past, 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.     Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  noi  mourn  nor  murmur;  other 

gifts 
Have  followed ;  for  such  loss,  I  would  be- 
lieve. 
Abundant  recompense.    For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth;  but  hearing  ofte!>- 

times 
The  still,  sad  muuc  of. 
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Nor  harsh  nor  gntingi  though  of  ample 

power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  \  a  sense  sublime 
Of  somethinj^  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelhng  is.  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impnels 
All   thinking    things,    all     objects   of   all 

thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things.    Therefore 

am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods^ 
And  mountains ;  and  of  all  that  we  beliold 
From  this  green  earth;  of  all  the  mighty 

world 
Of  eye^  and  ear,~both  what  they  half  are- 
ate, 
And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recog- 
nize 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the 

nurse. 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and 

soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor  perchance. 
If  I  were  not  thoa  taught,  should  I  the 

more 
Snffer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay : 
For  thou  art  with  me  here  upon  the  banks 
Of  this  fair  river ;  thou  my  aearest  Friend, 
My  dear,  dear  Friend ;  and  in  thy  voice  I 

catch 
The  lan<Tua^e  of  my  former  heart,  and  read 
My  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 
Of  thy  wild  eyes.    Oh !  yet  a  little  while 
May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once, 
My  dear,  dear  Sister!  and  this  prayer  I 

make 
Knowing  that  Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her ;  'tis  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  IHe,  to 

lead 
From  joy  to  joy :  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty   thoughts,    that    neither    evil 

tongues, 
Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish 

men, 
Nor  jrreetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
"tic  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life, 
Sliall  e'er  prevail  against  ua^  or  di^tucb 


Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of    blessings.     Therefore   let  tlie 

moon 
Shine  on  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk ; 
And  let  the  misty  mountain-winds  be  free 
To  blow  against  thee :  and,  in  after  years, 
When  tliese  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 
Into  a  sober  pleasure ;  when  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  lor  all  lovely  forms, 
Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-place 
For  all  sweet  sounds  and  luurmonies ;  oh  I 

then, 
If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief, 
Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing 

thoughts 
Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me. 
And  these    my    exhortations  1      Nor,  per^ 

chance — 
If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear 
Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes 

these  fleams 
Of  past  existence — ^wilt  thon  then  forget 
That  on  the  banks  of  this  delightful  stream 
We  stood  together ;  and  that  I,  so  long 
A  worshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came 
Unwearied  in  that  service :  rather  say 
With  warmer  love— oh  1  with  far  deeper 

zeal 
Of  holier  love.    Nor  wilt  tlwu  then  forget, 
That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 
Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  loftf 

cliffs. 
And  this  green  pastoral  landscape  were  to 

me 
More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy 

sakel 
1798. 


It  is  no  Spirit  who  from  heaven  hath  flown, 

And  is  descending  on  his  embassy ; 

Nor  Traveller  gone  from  earth  the  heavens 

to  espy  I 
'Tis  Hesperus — there  he  stands  with  jitter- 
ing crown, 
First  admonition  that  the  sun  is  down  1 
For  yet  it  is  broad  daylight :  clouds  pass 

by; 
A  few  are  near  him  still^and  now  the  sky, 
He  hath  it  to  himself^'tis  all  his  own. 
O  most  ambitious  Star  I  an  inquest  wrought 
Within  me  when  I  recognized  thy  light; 
A  moment  I  was  startled  at  the  sight : 
And,  while  I  gazed^  there  came  to   me  • 
thought 
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That  I  might  step  beyond  my  natural  race 
As  thou  seem'st  now  to  do ;  might  one  day 

trace 
Some  ground  not  mine;  and,  strong  her 

strength  above, 
My  Soul,  an  Apparition  in  the  place, 
Tread  there  With  steps  that  ho  one  shall 

reprove  1 
1803. 


XXVIII. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 

AS  IT  APPEARED  TO  ENTHUSIASTS  AT  ITS 
COMMENCEMENT. 

REPRINTED  FROM  "THE  FRIEND." 

Oh  i  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy ! 
For  mighty  were  the  auxiliars  which  then 

stood 
Upon  our  side,  we  who  were  strong  in  love  I 
Bhss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven  ! — oh  \ 

times 
In  which  the  meagre,  stale,  forbidding  ways 
Of  custom,  law,  and  statute,  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance  1 
When  Reason  seemed  the  most  to  assert 

her  rights. 
When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 
A  prime  Enchantress — to  assist  the  work 
Which    then  was  going    forward  in    her 

name! 
Not  favored  spots   alone,  but  the  whole 

earth. 
The  beauty  wore  of  promise,  that  which 

sets 
(As  at  some  moment  might  not  ht  unfelt 
Among  the  bowers  of  paradise  itself) 
The  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full  blown. 
What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 
To  happiness  unthought  of  ?    The  inert 
Were  roused,  and  lively  natures  rapt  away  ! 
They  who  had  fed  their  childhood  upon 

dreams, 
The  playfellows  of  fancy,  who  had  made 
All    powers    of    swiftness,    subtilty,    and 

strength 
Their  ministers, — who  in  lordly  wise  had 

stuTed 
Among  the  grandest  objects  of  the  sense. 
And    dealt  with    whatsoever    they  found 

^  there 
As  if  they  had  within  some  lurking  right 
To  wield  itj — they,  too,  who,    of  gentte 

mood| 


Had  watched  all  gentle  motions,  and  to 

these 
Had -fitted  their  own  thoughts,  schemers 

more  mild, 
And  in  the  region  of  their  peaceful  selves ; — 
Now  was  it  that  both  found,  the  meek  and 

lofty 
Did  both  find,  helpers  to  their  heart's  de- 
sire. 
And  stuff  at  hand,  plastic  as  they  could 

wish ; 
W^re  called  upon  to  exercise  their  skill, 
Not  in  Utopia,  subterranean  fields, 
Or  some   secreted  island.  Heaven  knows 

where ! 
But  in  the  very  world,  ^which  is  the  world 
Of  all  of  ns,— the  place  wjiere  in  the  end 
We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  SUI I 
1805. 


Yes,  it  was  the  Mountain  Echo, 
Solitary,  clear,  profound. 
Answering  to  the  shouting  Cuckoo, 
Giving  to  her  sound  for  sound  I 

Unsolicited  reply 
To  a  babbling  wanderer  sent ; 
Like  her  ordinary  cry, 
Like-^biit  oh,  how  different  t 

Hears  not  also  mortal  Life? 
Hear  not  we,  unthinking  Creatures  1 
Slaves  of  folly,  love,  or  strife — 
Voices  of  two  differcRt  natures  ? 

Have  not  we  too  ? — yes,  we  have 
Answers,  and  we  know  not  whence: 
Echoes  from  beyond  the  grave, 
Recognized  intelligence ! 

Such  rebounds  our  inward  ear 
Catches  sometimes  from  afar — 
Listen,  ponder,  hold  them  dear; 
For  of  God, — of  God  they  are. 
1806. 


XXX. 

TO  A  SKY-LARK. 

Ethereal  minstrel !  pilgrim  of  the  sVy ! 
Dost  thou  despise  the  iearth  where  cares 

abound  ? 
Or,  while  the  wings  dspire,  are  heart  and 

eye 
Both-withthynest upontbeMewy  groond? 
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Tby  nest  which  thou  canst  drop  into  at  will, 
Those  quivering  wings  composed,  that  music 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  her  shady  wood ; 
A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine ; 
Whence  thou  dost  pour  upon  the  world  a 

flood 
Of  harmony,  with  instinct  more  divine; 
Type    of  the  wise  who  soar,  but   never 

roam; 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  Heaven  and 

Home  I 


LAODAMIA. 

"  With  sacrifice  before  the  rising  mom 
Vows  have  I  made  by  fruitless  hope  in- 

spired : 
And  from  the  infernal  Gods,  'mid  shades 

forlorn 
Of  night,  my  slaughtered  X^rd  have  I  re- 
quired : 
Celestial  pity  I  again  implore  :-— 
Restore  him  to  my  sight— great  Jove,  re- 
store I  '* 

So  speaking,  and  by  fervent  love  endowed 
With  faith,  the  Suppliant  heavenward  lifts 

her  hands ; 
While,  like  the  sun  emei^ing  from  a  cloudy 
Her  countenance   brightens — and  her  eye 

expands  ; 
Her  bosom  heaives  fthd  spreads,  her  stature 

grows ; 
And  she  expects  the  isftue  in  repose. 

O  terror!    what  hath -she  perceived? — O 

Joyl 
What  doth  she  look  on  ?— whom  doth  she 

behold? 

Her  Hero  slain  upon  the  beach  of  Troy  ?    . 
His  vital  presence  ?  his  corporeal  mould  ? 
It  is — if  sense  deceive  her  not— 'tis  He  I 
And  a  God  leads  him,  winged  Mercury  I 

Mild  Hermes  spake— and  touched  her  with 

his  wand 
That  calms  all  fear :    "  Such    grace  hath 

crowned  thy  prayer, 
I^aodamta  J  that  at  Jove's  command 
Thy  Husband  walks  the  paths  of  upper  air : 
He  comes  to  tarry  with  thee  three  hours' 

space ; 
Accqitthe  gift»  behold  him  face  to  face  1 " 


Forth  sprang  the  impassioned  Queen  her 

Lord  to  clasp : 
Again  that  consummation  she  essayed : 
But  unsubstantial  Form  eludes  her  grasp 
As  often  as  that  eager  grasp  was  made. 
The  Phantom  parts — ^but  parts  to  re-unite^ 
And  re-assume  his  place  before  her  sight. 

"  Protesikius,  lo!  thy  guide  is  gonel  * 

Confirm,  I  pray,  the  vision  with  thy  voice  x 
This  is  our  palace, — yonder  is  thy  throne : 
Speak,  and  the  floor  thou  tread'st  on  will 

rejoice. 
Not  to  appal  me  have  the  gods  bestowed    . 
This  precious  boon ;  and  blest  a  sad  abode.* 

''  Great  Jove,  Laodamia  I  doth  not  leave 
His  gifts  imperfect : — Spectre  though  I  be. 
I  am  not  sent  to  scare  thee  or  deceive; 
But  in  reward  of  thy  fldelity.x 
And  something  also  did  my  worth  obtain ;  ^ 
For  fearless  virtue  bringeth  boundless  gaini 

Thou  knowest,  tKe  Delphic  oracle  foretold' 

That  the  first  Greek  who  touched  the  Tro- 
jan strand 

Shoukl  die;  but  me  the  threat  could  not 
withhold : 

A  generous  cause  a  victim  did  demand ; 

And  forth  I  leapt  upon  the  sandy  plain  ; 

A  self-devoted  chief— by  Hector  slain." 

"Supreme    of    Heroes  —  bravest,  noblest^ 

bestr  ' 

Thy  matcldess  courage  1  bewail  no  more,    ' 

Which .  then,  when  tens  of  thousands  were 

deprest 
By  doubt,  propelled  thee  to  the  fatal  shore ) 
Thou  found'st— and  I  forgive  thee  r— here 

thou  art — 
A  nobler  cuunsellor  than  my  poor  heart. 

But  thou,  though  capable  of  sternest  deed, 
Wert  kind  as  resolute,  and  good  as  brave ; 
And  he,  whose  piower  restores  thee,  hath. 

decreed 
Though  should'st  elude  'the  malice  of  the' 

grave : 
Redundant  are  thy  locks,  thy  lips  as  fair 
As  when  their  breath  enriched  Thessalian 

air. 

No  Spectre  greets  me — no  vain  Shadow 

this; 
Come,  blooming  Hero,  place  thee  by  my 

side! 
Give,  on  this  well  known  couch,  one  nup-^ 

tial  kiss  ''■..■■' 

To  me,  this  day,  a  second  time  tby  bridel " 
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Jove  ftoimcd  h>   IwftVen :   the   cbtisciotis 

Parcae  threw 
Upon  thooM  roseate  11^ <a  Styg^h  hue. 

'' 1*111$  visage  tell&  me  thai  my  doom  is 

,  Koc  «bpuld  the  diaxigci  be  mpDrn«d|  tven 

?f  the  joys 
Of  sense  wff e  aUe  to  i^tsim  $is  IJirt 
Af»A  sitreb^  Qsr,  th«y  v^nisK.    Evth  clffslbroys 
Those  mplwres.  4»ly-«Erebii3  fiijsdftins  : 
Cj4i«  f>Ioa9U(eft  tberti  a^A4<^--i»fi  jestk  jpsiitfb 

Be  taiKjs^^  ^  faithful  Consort,  to  conlvol 
Reb^Uiou^  ix^s^sion :  for  tjae  Qods,  approve 
The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult,  of  the  soul ; 
A  ferre«Jt»  m>^'ti«g<>v^im$ible,  lovev. 
X4iy   O«ns|)0ff«s    vaDderate;  tad    inrekly 

vtoumt; 
When  1  depart,  kn  bttef  lis  mf  sojoorai-i.'^ 

'•Ah,  wbereCQre?~Diiii   not  Uewiules  by 

force 
Itn^t  ft-om  the  i^tardiaii  Mohster  otf  the 

ti»mb 
Alcestis,  a  reanimated  corse, 
^Ve»  tacit  to  dwell  oh  etirtli  S^  vetfiftl 

bloom  ? 
Medea*s   spetta  ^fepiersed  the  weight  of 

years, 
And  ^son  stood  »  yotitb  *finM  yotilMiil 

peers* 

The  Gods  to  us  are  merciful — and  fhey 
Yet  furtHCir  may  i«eJehi  \  fot  itti^Htifer  fai? 
TliMi  »«Mli^h  of  nttnre  tMid  sin<iw,  isr  tkt 

sway 
Of  mitjE^  fiDtait  tev«t«  ^iM  aird  ^iis 
to  lore,  tkough  oft  tO'  ag«oiiy  distrest^ 
And  though    his  favorite   seat  be  feeble 

tifOttian'si  bMMist. 

But  if  th<m  gocst,  1  feUotr^"*  <'  Peac<}!*» 

he  ^aid^-^ 
Slio  lo^ed  upon  kinn  and  >iva»  ealmed  mA 

cheered ; 
The  ^hastily  ooImI  from  W%  \bf^  had  Aed  r 
In  his   deportment,  shape,  and  mien,  ap- 

£iysian  bcautyi^  meian<^1|y  graca 
Brought  from  a  pensive  though  a  hlippy 
place. 

He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  spirits  fkel 
In  world*  «(koee  couraei^.  eqoabie  and.  pMve } 
No  fears  to  beat,  away — no  strife  to  heal — 
Thepasi^  uiiM^^d  fot^  alid  tihe  future  auro^ 
Spake  of  heroic  arts*  in  graver  mood 


Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous— imaged  th«^ 
h»  happier  beauty ;  more  pelhicid  streams. 
An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air, 
A^d  ^ieldo  JAVeslied  witb  purpurea  ^mam  \ 
Climes   which    the   sua,,  who   sMs  thu 

brifrKtestiday 
Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  suivc)^ 

Yet  there  the  Sou!  shall  enter  which  hath 

earned 
That  privilege  by  virtive.— "  111,'*-  said  he, 
**  The  end  of  manS  existence  1  discerned, 
Who  from  ignoble  games  and  revehry 
Could  draw,  when  we  had  parted,  vSuh  de> 

light. 
Wliile  tears  were  thy  best  pastime,  day  and 

night; 
And  while  my  youth^  peers  before  my 

eyes 
(Each  hero  followhig  his  pecuUar  bent) 
Prepared  themselves  for  glorious  enterprise 
By  niartial  sports,-— or,  seated  in  the  tent, 
Cnfeftafns  and  kings  in  council  were  de- 
tained ; 
What  time  the  fleet  at  AuKs  lay  enchained. 

The  wished^or  wind  was  given  :-.»l  then 

.    revoWed 
The  oracle,  upon  the  silent  sea ; 
And,  if  no  worthier  le^  the  way,  resolved 
That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  mine  should  b6 
The   foremost   prow   in  pressing  to.  the 

strand-— 
ilSmt  the  first  bhx)d  that  tinged  thit  tfojsA 

&nd. 

Yet  b^teiv  oft»(sms  luitte^  was  the  pihp 
When  of  thy  loss  I  thouglit,  belovkl  Wife  I 
On  thee  toe  fondly  did  mf  wummty  iMng^ 
And  on  the  joys  we  shared  in  mortal  life, — 
The  paths  which  we  ftad  tcM^these  foulh^ 

tains,  flowers ; 
My  hew-pionned    dtiic*,   and  imihiished 

towers. 
But.  should  suspense  pettnit  the  Foe  to  cry, 
*  BehoM    they    tremble !  — haughty    theit 

array 
Yet  of  theh*  number  no  one  tfarts  to  cfie?*" 
In  soul  1  swept  the  indignity  away : 
Old   frailties    then    recurred :— but    tofty 

thought 
Iti  act  emkxfied,  my  deliverance  wrought 

And  Thott,  thoogh  strohg  in  love,  art  aU  «b« 

weak 
Ib  teoison,  in  aelf-goareniment  to6  dour; 
I  counsel  thee  by  fortitude  to  sedc 
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The  invisiUa  world  with  lh«e  hath  syiupa- 

fhized ; 
Be  thy  affectioa  raised  and  soUenuikBed. 

Learn,  by  a  tnortat  yearning,  to  ascend — 
Seeking  a  higher  object    Love  was  gi^w). 
Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly   for   that 

end; 
For  this  the  jpassion  to  excess  was  driven-* 
That  self  might  be  annulled ;  her  bondage 

?rove 
etters  of  a  dream,  opposed  to  love. "-« 

Aloud  she  shrieked!  for  Hermes  re-appears! 
Round   the    dear  Shade  she  would  have 

dung^-^lis  vam  : 
The  hoars  are  past — too  brief  had  they 

been  years; 
And  him  no  noortal  effort  can  detain : 
Swift,  toward  the  realms  that  know  not 

earthlTday^ 
He  through  the  portal  takes  hb  silent  way, 
And  on  tht  pftlace4kor  a  lifeless  corse  She 

lay. 

Thus,  all  ia  Tain  exhorted  and  r«provetf, 
She  perished ;  vnk,  as  for  a  wUf  ul  crime, 
By  the  just  Gods' whom  no  weak  pity  moved. 
Was  doomed  to  w«ar  out  her  appointed 

time. 
Apart  fcom   happy   Ghaets,.  that   i^thcr 

flowers 
Of  blissful  quiet  ^nid  unfading  bowers. 

—Yet  tears  to  hntnM  siifferinif  are  due ; 
And  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  o'erthrowa 
An  moiimed  by  man,  and  not  by  maA 

alone, 
As  fondly  he  be^teres. — Upon  the  side 
Of  Hellespont  (such  faith  was  entertained) 
A  knot  or  spiry  trees  for  ages  grew 
From  out  me  tomb  of  him  for  whom  she 

died. 
And  ever,  when   sudi   stature   they  had 

gained 
That  Ilium's  walls  were  subject  to  their 

view, 
The  trees'  tall  sommits  withered  at  the 

Sight; 
A  constant   interchange   of  growth   and 

bBghtr* 
1S14. 


*  For  the  aceoont  r\  these  long-lived  trees, 
IM  PltnyS  Natufal  History,  Kb.  xvi.  cap.  44 ; 
Md  fer  the.  featvses  in.  the  chatMter  of  7re» 
tesilaos  lee  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulia  al  Euri- 
pides 


DION. 

(see  PLUTARCH.) 
I. 

Serene,  and  fitted  to  embrace, 
Where'er  be  turned,  a  awan-hke  giaoe 
Of  haughtiness  without  pretence, 
And  to  unfold  a  still  magnificence 
Was  princely  Dion,  in  the  power 
And  beauty  of  his  happier  noor. 
And  what  pure  homage  then  did  wait 
On  Dion's  virtues  I  while  the  hmar  beam 
Of  Plato's  gentas,  from  its  lofty  sphere, 
Fell  round  him  in  the  grove  of  Academa, 
Softening  their  inbred  dignity  austcia-*- 
That  he,  not  too  elate 
With  self-sufficing  solitude^ 
But  with  majestic  lowliness  endued, 

Might  in  tl^e  universal  bosom  reign^ 
And  ^rom  affectionate  observance  gain 
Uelp^  uttder  evory  change  of  adreise  fateu 

n. 
Five  thoHsand  warriors— O  the  rapturous 

day! 
Each  crowned  with  flowers,  and  armed  with 

spear  and  shield^ 
Or  ruder  weaoon  which  their  course  might 

yield,      ' 
To  Syracuse  advance  in  bright  array. 
Whe'kads  them  on  ?--The  anxious  people 

see 
LoBg^xikd  Dion  nnrchiiig  at  their  head, 
He  also  crowned  with  flowers  of  Sicily, 
And  in  a  white,  larOsaming,  corslet  clad! 
Pure  transport  undisfiurixd  by  denbt  or 

fear 
The  gazers  fed ;  and,  rushing  to  the  plam^ 
Salute  those  strangers  as  a  holy  train 
Or  blest  procession  (to  the  Immortah  dear) 
That  brought  their  precious  liberty  agait^. 
Lol  when  the  gates  are  entered,  on  each 

hand, 
Down  the  long  stfeet,  rich  goblets  filled 

with  wiae 

In  seemly  order  stsand, 
On  tables  set,  as  if  for  rites  divine;— 
And,  as  the  great  Ddtverer  marches  by, 
He  looks  on  festal  ground  with  fruits 

bestrown ; 
And  flowers  are  on  his  person  thrown 

In  botitidless  piodigality ; 
Nor  doth  the  gleaefad  foice  a^taun  firoa 

DH^rer, 
Invoking  Dion's  tutelary  care, 
As  if  a  veicy  Deity  be  wan4 
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Mourn,  hills  and  groves  of  Attica!   and 

mourn 
nissus,  bending  o'er  thy  classic  urn ! 
Mourn,  and  lament  for  him  whose  spirit 

dreads 
Your  once  sweet  memory,  studious  walks 

and 'shades! 
For  him  who  to  divinity  aspired, 
Not  on  the.  breath  of  popular  applause, 
•  But  through  dependence  on  the  sacred  la>^'s 
Framed    in    the    schools  where   Wisdom 

dwells  retired, 
Intent  to  trace  the  ideal  path  of  ri.sjht 
(More  fair  than  heaven's  broad  causeway 

paved  with  stars) 
Which  Dion  learned  to  measure  with  sub- 
lime delight : — 
But  He  hath  overleaped  the  eternal  bars  *, 
And,  following  guides  whose  craft  holds  no 

consent 
With  aught  that  breathes  the  ethereal  ele- 
ment, 
Hath  stained  the  robes  of  civil  power  with 

blood. 
Unjustly  shed,  though  for  the  public  good. 
Whence   doubts  that  came  too  late,  and 

wishes  vain, 
Hollow  excuses,  and  triumphant  pain  ; 
And  oft  his  cogitations  sink  as  low 
As,  through  the  abysses  of  a  joyless  heart, 
The  heaviest  plummet  of  despair  can  po — 
But  whence  that  sudden  checic  ?  that  fearful 
start! 
He  hears  an  uncouth  sound- 
Anon  his  lifted  eyes 
Saw,  at  a  long-drawn  gallery's  dusky  bound, 
A  Shape  of  more  than  mortal  size 
And  hideous  aspect,  stalking  round   and 
round. 
A  woman's  garb  the  Phantom  wore, 
And  fiercely  swept  the  marble  floor, — 
Like  Auster  whirling  to  and  fro. 
His  force  on  Caspian  foam  to  try ; 
Or  Boreas  when  he  scours  the  snow 
That  skins  the  plains  of  Thessaly, 
Or  when  aloft  on  Msenalus  be  stops 
His  flight,  'mid  eddying  pine-tree  tops ! 


So,  but  from  toil  less  sign  of  profit  reaping, 
The  sullen  Spectre  to  her  purpose  bowed, 

Sweeping — vehemently  sweeping- 
No  pause  admitted,  no  design  avowed  I 
*^  Avaunt,  inexplicable  Guest  l--avaunt,'* 


Exclaimed  the  Chieftain—**  let  me  rather 

see 
The  coronal  that  coiling  vipers  make ; 
The  torch  that  flames  with  many  a  lurid 

flake, 
And  the  long  train  of  doleful  pageantry 
Which  they  behold  whom  vengeful  Furies 

haunt; 
Who,  while  they  struggle  from  the  scourge 

toflec. 
Move  where  the  blasted  soil  is  not  unworn, 
And,  in   their  anguish,   bear   what    oilier 

minds  have  borne  I " 

V. 

But  Shapes  that  come  not  at  an  earthly  call, 
Will  not  depart  when  mortal  voices  bid ; 
Lords  of  the  visionary  eye  whose  J  id. 
Once  raised,  remains  aghast,  and  will  n(X 

fall  I  I  ^<^\ 

Ye  Gods,  thought  He,  that  servile  Jiuple- 
Obeys  a  mystical  intent  I 
Your  Minister  would  brush  away* 
The  spots  that  to  my  soul  adhere ; 
But  should  she  bbor  ni^ht  and  day, 
They  will  not,  cannot  disappear; 
Whence  angry    perturbations, —  and  that 

look 
Which  no  Philosophy  can  brook  t 


Ill-fated  Chief !  there  are  whose  hopes  are 

built 
Upon  the  ruins  of  thy  glorious  name; 
Who,  through  the  portal  of  one  moment's 

guilt, 
Pursue  thee  with  their  deadly  aim! 
O  matchless  perfidy!  portentous  lust 
Of  monstrous  crime !— that  horror-striking 

blade. 
Drawn  in  defiance  of  the  Gods,  hath  laid 
The  noble  Syracusan  low  in  dust ! 
Shudder'd  the  walls — the  marble  city  wept— 
And  sylvan  places  heaved  a  pensive  sigh ; 
But  in  calm  peace  the  appointed  Victim 

slept, 
As  he  had  fallen  in  magnanimity ; 
Of  spirit  too  capacious  to  require 
That  Destiny  her  course  should  change ;  too 

just 
To  his  own  native  greatness  to  desire 
That  wretched  IxMn,  days  lengthened  by 

mistrust. 
So  were  the  hopeless  troubles,  that  involved 
The  soul  of  Dion,  instantly  dissolved. 
Released  froni  life  and  cares  of  princelf 

state. 
He  left  this  moral  grafted  on  his  Fate : 
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"Him  only  pleasure  leads,  and  peace  at- 

tends, 
HiiQ,  only  him,  the  shield  of  Jove  defends^ 
Whose  means  are  fair  and  spotless  as  his 

ends.'' 
1816. 


XXXIII. 

THE  PASS  OF  KIRKSTONE. 


Within  the  mind  strong  fancies  worky 

A  deep  delight  the  bosom  thrills. 

Oft  as  I  pass  along  the  fork 

Of  these  fraternal  hills : 

Where,  save  the  rugged  road,  we  find 

No  appanaee  of  human  kind. 

Nor  hmt  of  man  ;  if  stone  or  rock 

Seem  not  his  handy-work  to  mock 

By  something  cognizably  shaped : 

Mockery— or  model  roughly  hewn, 

And  left  as  if  by  earthquake  strewn. 

Or  from  the  Flood  escaped : 

Altars  for  Druid  service  fit ; 

(But  where  no  fire  was  ever  lit, 

Unless  the  glow-worm  to  the  skies 

Thence  offer  nightly  sacrifice) 

Wrinkled  Egyptian  monument ; 

Green  moss-grown  tower  ;  or  hoary  tent ; 

Tents  of  a  camp  that  never  shall  be  razed— 

On  which  four  thousand  years  have  gazed! 


Ye  plough-shares  sparkling  on  the  slopes  I 

Ye  snow-white  lambs  that  trip 

Imprisoned  'mid  the  formal  props 

Of  restless  ownership ! 

Ye  trees,  that  ma^  to-morrow  fall 

To  feed  the  insatiate  Prodigal 

Lawns,  houses,  chattels,  groves  and  fields, 

All  that  the  fertile  valley  shields ; 

Wa^es  of  folly — baits  of  crime, 

Of  hfe's  uneasy  game  the  stake. 

Playthings  that  keep  the  eyes  awake 

Of  drowsv,  dotard  'J'ime  ;— 

0  care  I  6  guilt !— -O  vales  and  plains, 

Here,  'mid  his  own  unvexed  domains, 

A  Genius  dwells,  that  can  subdue 

At  once  all  memory  of  You, — 

Most  potent  when  mists  veil  the  sky 

Mists  that  distort  and  magnify  : 

While  the  coarse  rushes^  to  the  sweeping 

breeze, 
Sigh  forth  their  ancient  melodies  1 


List  to  those  shriller  notes  X—ifuit  march 

Perchance  was  on  the  blast. 

When,  through  this  Height's  Inverted  arch, 

Rome's  earliest  legion  passed! 

—They  saw,  adventurously  impelled, 

And  older  eyes  than  theirs  beheld, 

Tlus  block — and   yon,  whose   church-lika 

frame 
Gives  to  this  savage  Pass  its  name. 
Aspiring  Road  !  that  lov-st  to  hide 
Thy  daring  in  a  vapory  bourn, 
Not  seldom  may  the  hour  return     ^ 
When  thou  sholt  be  my  guide : 
And  i  (as  all  men  may  find  cause, 
When  life  is  at  a  weary  pause, 
And  they  have  panted  up  the  hill 
Of  duty  with  reluctant  will) 
Be  thankful,  even  though  tired  and  faint, 
For  the  rich  bounties  ofconstraint ; 
Whence  oft  invigorating  transports  flow 
That  choice  lacked  courage  to  bestow  I 

IV. 

My  soul  was  grateful  for  delight 

That  wore  a  ttireatening  brow  ; 

A  veil  is  lifted — can  she  slight 

The  scene  that  opens  now  r 

Though  habitation  none  appear, 

The  greenness  tf  lis,  man  must  be  there 

The  shelter — that  the  perspective 

Is  of  the  clime  in  which  we  live  : 

Where  Toil  pursues  his  daily  round  : 

Where  Pity  sheds  sweet  tears — and  Love, 

In  woodbine  bower  or  birchen  grove, 

Inflicts  his  tender  wound. 

— Who  comes  not  hither  ne*er  shall  know 

How  beautiful  the  world  below  : 

Nor  can  he  guess  how  lightly  leaps 

The  brook  adown  the  rocky  steeps. 

Farewell,  thou  desolate  Domain ! 

Hope,  pointing  to  the  cultured  plain, 

Carols  like  a  shepheru-boy ; 

And  who  is  she  ? — Can  that  be  Joy  I 

Who,  with  a  sunbeam  for  her  guide. 

Smoothly  skims  the  meadows  wide  : 

While  Faith,  from  yonder  opening  cloudy 

To  lull  and  vale  proclaims  aloud, 

"  Whate'er  the  weak  may  dread,  the  wicked 

dare, 
Thv  lot,  O  Man,  is  good,  thy  portion  fair  I  ^ 
18x7. 


»^ 
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XXXIV. 

TO  ENTERPRISE, 

Keep  for  the  Young  the  impassione^  smUe 
•Shed  from  thy  countenance,  as  I  see  thee 

stand 
High  on  that  chalky  cliff  of  Briton's  Isle, 
A«lender  volume  grasping  in  thy  hand — 
(Perchance  the  pages- that  relate 
The  various  turns  of  Crusoe's  tat^) — 
Ah,  spare  the  exulting  smile. 
And  drop  thy  p..inting  finger  bright 
As  the  first  flash  of  beacon  light ; 
But  neither  veil  thy  head  in  shadows  dim. 
Nor  turn  thy  face  away 
From  One  who,  in  the  evening  of  his  day. 
To  thee  would  offer  no  presumptuous  hymn  1 


Bold  Spirit  I  who  art  free  to  rav« 
Anwng  the  starry  courts  of  Jove, 
And  D^t  in  8|3l«ndor  dost  appetur 
Embodied  to  poetic  eyes, 
While  traversing  this  nether  sphere. 
Where  Mortals  call  thee  Enterprise, 
Daughter  of  Hopel  her  favorite  Child, 
Whom  she  to  young  Ambitiofi  bore, 
When  hunter's  arrow  first  defiled 
The  grove,  and  stained  the  turf  with  gore ; 
Thee  wingM  Fancy  took,  and  nursed 
On  board  Euphrates'  palmy  shore, 
And  where  the  mightier  Waters  burst 
From  caves  of  Indian  moun^ins  hoar  I 
She  wrapped  thee  in  a  panther's  skin ; 
And  Thou,  thy  favorite  food  to  win. 
The  flane-eyed  eagle  oft  wouldst  scare 
From  her  rock-fortress  in  mid  air, 
Wrth  infant  shout ;  and  often  sweep. 
Paired  with  the  ostrich,  o*er  the  plain  r 
Or,  tired  with  sport,  wouldst  sink  asleep 
Upon  the  couchant  lion's  mane ! 
With  rolling  years  thy  strength  increased: 
And,  far  beyond  thy  native  East, 
To  thee,  bv  varying  titles  known 
As  variously  thy  power  was  shown, 
Did  incense43earing  altars  rise 
Which  caught  the  blaze  of  sacrifice. 
Fiom  supptiants  panting  for  the  skies  I 

IX. 

What  though  this  ancient  Earth  be  trod 
No  more  by  step  of  Demi-god 
Mounting  from  glorious  deed  to  deed 
As  thou  from  clime  to  clime  didst  lead; 
Yet  still,  the  bosom  beating  high, 
And  the  hushed  farewell  of  an 


Where  no  procrastinating  gace 
A  last  infirmity  betrays, 
Prove  that  thy  heaven-descended  sway 
ShaH  ne'er  submit  to  told  decay. 
By  thy  divinity  impelled, 
The  Stripling  seeks  the  tented  field* 
The  aspiring  Virgin  kneels :  and,  pale 
With  awe,  receives  the  hallowed  veil, 
A  soft  and  tender  Heroine 
Vowed  to  severer  discifiliiie: 
Inflamed  by  thee,  the  blooming  Boy 
Makes  of  the  whistling  shrouds  a  toy, 
And  of  the  ocean's  dismal  breast 
A  play-ground,— or  a  couch  of  rest; 
'Mid  the  bhtnk  world  of  snow  and  ice, 
Thou  to  his  dangers  dost  enchain 
The  Chamois-chaser  awed  in  vain 
By  chasm  or  dizzy  predpice ; 
And  hast  Thou  not  with  triumph  seen 
How  soarinj;  Mortals  glide  between 
Or  through  the  clouds,  and  brave  the  light 
With  bolder  than  karian  flight  ? 
How  they,  in  bells  of  crystal,  dive- 
Where  "winds  and  waters  cease  to  strive^ 
For  no  unho'y  visitings, 
Amon^  the  monsters  of  the  Deep; 
And  all  the  sad  and  precious  things 
Which  there  in  gliastty  silence  sleep  ? 
Or,  adverse  tides  and  currents  heaoed, 
And  breathless  calms  no  longer  dreaded, 
In  never-slackening  voyage  go 
Straight  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow: 
And,  shghtin^g  sails  and  scorning  oars, 
Keep  faith  with  Time  on  distant  shores? 
—Within  our  fearless  reach  are  placed 
The  secrets  of  the  burning  Waste; 
Egyptian  tombs  unlock  their  dead« 
Nile  trembles  at  his  fountain  liead; 
Thou  speak'st — snd  k> !  tlie  polajr  S«as 
Unbosom  their  last  mysteries. 
—  But  oh!  what  transports,  what  sublimi 

reward. 
Won  from  the  world  of  mind,  dost  thou  pet 

pare 
For  philosophic  Sage :  or  high-souled  Ban 
Who,  for    thy   service    trained  in   loneH 

woods,  [air 

Hath  fed  on  pageants  floating  through  tht 
Or  calentured  in  depth  of  limpid  floods  \ 
Nor  grieves^tho'  doom'd  thro'  silent  nigb 

to  bear 
The  domination  of  his  glorious  themes, 
Or  struggle  in  the  net-work  of  thy  dreams  I 

III. 
If  there  be  movements  in  the  Patriot's  sou) 
From  source  stiU  d«e|p«r,  «n4  of  iu|^ 

worth, 
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'Tis  thine  the  ^krketiiikg  imf>ii1$e  to  t(stt^ 


Aftd  in  due  aefefeon  ^oid  tht  fMndate  forth ; 
Thy  call  a  prostrate  nation  can  re^ore, 
Whe^  iMt  %  sitisle  MWid  resolves  to  crcMch 
noiiiore. 

IV. 
Dread  l^inister  of  w/^  1 
W)»»  to  their  destined  punishment   dost 


t  Pharaohs 


Ttie  Pharaohs  of  the  earth,  the  nen 

hardened  heart ! 
N«it  «(«assis^  hy  the  flattering  $tar«, 
Thou  9trew'st  leniptatioR  o'er  the  p4th 
WIten  UieK  in  pdoip  depart 
With  trampling  horses  and  refulgent 
Soon  te  be  swaUowed  k^  the  farmy  surge ; 
Or  cast,  for  liBgering  death,  on  unknown 


Or  caught  amid  a  whirl  of  desert 
An  army  sow,  AUd  now  a  Uving  kvCH 
Thatalarief  white  heaves  with  coavolsive 

Throes--- 
Then  all  is  still ; 

Or,  to  forget  their  madness  and  their  woes^ 
Wrapt  m  a  wtnding-sheet  of  spodesB  snows  i 

y. 

Back  fioWS  the  willing  current  of  *iy  Song . 

If  to  provoke  such  doom  the  Impious  dare, 

Why  should  it  daunt  a  blameless  prayer) 

—Bold  Goddess !  rano^t  our  Youth  among ; 

Nor  let  thy  genuine  ifnpiilse  fail  to  beat 

^  hearts  no  longer  y«tmg ; 

stin  may  a  veteran  Few  have  pride 

In  thoughts  whose  sternness  makes  them 

sweet; 
In  fixed  resolves  by  Reason  just2fi«d{ 
That  to  their  object  cleave  Iike6l«it 
Whitening  a  pine  tree's  nofthem  ^da» 
Wheft  fiekbareaakedfar  and  wide^ 
And  withered   leaves,   from  earth-«  cold 

brant 
UfManght  inwhidwinda,iuwhei«  eaAiiod 

rest. 


But,  il  ssch  homafte  tkm  disdain 

As  do^  viXih  mellewittg  years  agr 

^e  rardy  absent  froni  thy  trai^ 

More  hiunble  favors  msaf  ^tain 

For  thy  contented  Votary. 

She,  wko  iHdtes  liie  f n>lic  lamte 

In  presence  of  their  heedless  dams^ 

And  to  the  solitary  fawn 

Vouchsaf eii  her  kssobs,  bounteous  Nymiili 


That  wakM  tlw  hrfeette,  ttie  ft^k^g  lyiaph 
Doth  hurry  to  tt^  lawn  ^ 
She,  wl>*  tospires  tikat  Mrnin  o(  ktyancelioly 
Whidt  i|ih»  t^weet  Siird,  misfinttiedthe  toietain 

choly^ 
Pours  forth  in  9hady  fiotfet,  shall  plead  for 

And  vernal  in0nKn«(s  opening  brigM 
With  views  of  undefined  dc!»ght. 
And  cheerful  soAgs,  and  suns  tliat  sHine 
On  busy  day^  with  tluuikJfu}  nights,  be  mine. 

VII. 

But  thou.  O  Goddess  *  in  thy  favorite  Isk 

( Freedora*s  impregnable  redoubt. 

The  wide  earth's  store-house  fenced  about 

With  breakers  roaYing  to  the  gales 

That  stretch  a  thous^  thousand  sails) 

Quicken  the  slothful,  and  exalt  the  vile  1  - 

Thy  impulse  is  the  life  ot  Fame ; 

Glad  Hope  would  ahmat  ceate  to  be 

If  torn  from  thy  society ; 

And  Love,  when  worthiest  of  his  niime, 

Is  prood  to  w;^k  the  earth  with  Thtel 


TO- 


ON  HER  FmST  ASCENT  TO  TflB  WMmSK 
OP  HELVELLVN. 

Inmate  of  a  moutitain  dwelling, 
Thon  hast  domb  ak>ft,  and  gazed 
From  the  watch-towers  of  Heiv^nyn; 
Awed,  delighted,  and  anuueedl 

Fotcnt  «B  thevp^l  daat  bowid  thee 
Not  unwilling  to  obey ; 
For  blue  Ether'ls  arms,  flung  round  th<«^ 
Stilled  the  pdmtings  of  dismay. 

Lo  I  the  dwindled  woods  and  meadows; 
What  a  vast  aby^  «» there  i 
Lo !  the  clouds,  the  solemn  shadows, 
And  the  glistening^— he^veply  fair 

And  a  record  of  commotion 
Which  a  ttiQUsand  rulg«s  yield : 
Ridge,  and  gulf,  and  distant  « 
Gleaming  like  a  silver  shield  I 

Maiden  I  now  ^^  ^ight  I'^ifOhfti^ 
,  Alps  or  Andes— thev  are  thine  I 
With  the  moTfiilig'ft  m««g^  Spiri^ 
Sweep  their  length  of  snowy  \a^% 


^ 
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•  Or  $urvey  their  bright  dominions 
In  the  gorgeous  colorf  drest 
Flun^  from  off  the  purple  pinions, 
Everang  spreads  throughout  the  west  1 
Thme  are  all  the  coral  fountains 
Warbling  in  each  sparry  vault 
Of  the  untrodden  lunar  mountains ; 
Listen  to  their  songs  !~or  halt. 
To  Niphates*  top  invited, 
Whither  spiteful  Satan  steered  ; 
Of  descend  where  the  ark  aUghled, 
When  the  green  earth  re-appeared ; 
For  the  power  of  hills  is  on  thee, 
As  was  witnessed  through  thine  eye 
Then  when  old  Helvellyn  won  thee 
To  confess  their  majesty  1  ' 

1816. 

» — — - 

XXXVI. 

TO  A  YOUNG  LADY, 

WHO  HAD   BEEN*  REPROACHED   FOR  TAK- 
ING LONG  WAI.KS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Dear  Child  of  Nature,  let  them  rail 
— There  is  a  nest  in  at  green  dale, 
A  harbor  and  a  hold ; 
Where  thou,  a  Wife  and  Friend,  shaltsee 
Thy  own  heart-stirring  days,  and  be 
A  light  to  young  and  old. 
There,  healthy  as  a  shepherd  boy, 
And  treading  among  flowers  of  joy 
Which  at  no  season  fade, 
Thou,  while  thy  babes  around  thee  cling, 
Shalt  show  us  how'  divine  a  thing 
A  Woman  may  be  made. 
Thy  thoughts  and  feelings  shall  not  die. 
Nor  leave  thee,  when  gray  hairs  are  nigh, 
A  melancholy  slave; 
But  an  old  age  serene  and  bright^ 
And  lovely  as  a  Lapland. nighty 
Shall  lead  thee  to  thy  grave. 
;i8o3. 

'■■  ■     ♦  , 

xxxvti. 
WATER-FOWL. 

"  Let  me  be  allowed  the  aid  of  verse  to  de- 
scribe the  evotutions  which  these  visitants 
sometimes  perform,  on  a  fine  day,  towards 
the  close  .of.  winter.** — Extract  /rem  the 
Author's  Book  on  the  Lakes* 

Mark  how  the  feathered  tenants  of  the 
flood. 

With  grace  of  motion  that  might  scarcely 


Inferior  to  angelical,  prolong 

Their  curious  pastime  I  shaping  in  mid  air 

(And  sometimes  with  ambitious  wing  that 

soars 
High  as  the  level  of  the  mountain-tops) 
A  circuit  ampler  than  the  lake  bei^eath-^ 
Their  own  dcnu'n ;  but  ever,  while  intent 
On  tracin|;  and  retracing  that  large  round, 
Their  jubilant  activity  evolves 
Hundreds  of  curves  and  circlets,  to  and  fro^ 
Upward  and  downward,  progress  intricate 
Yet  unperplexed,  as  if  one  spirit  swayed 
Their  indefatigable  flight.    'Tis  done — 
Ten  times,  or  more,  I  fancied  it  had  ceased; 
But  lb  1  the  vanished  company  again 
Ascending:    they  approach — I  hear   their 

win^s, 
F^int,  faint  at  first ;  and  then  an  eager  sound, 
Past  in  a  moment— and  as  faint  again  I 
They, tempt  the  sun  to  sport  amid  their 

plumes : 
They  tempt  the  water,  or  the  gleaming  ice, 
To  show  them  a  fair  image ;  'tis  themselves. 
Their  own  fair  forms,  upon  the  glimmering 

plainj 
Painted' more  soft  and  fair  as  they  descend 
Almost  tc  touch  ;— -then  up  ajipin  aloft. 
Up  with  a  sally  and  ;^.  flash  oif  speed. 
As  if  they  scorned  both  restipg-place  and 

rest  I 

X8l2. 


VIEW  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  BLACK 
COMB.» 

This  Height  a  ministering  Angel  might 

select : 
For  from  the  summit  of  Black  Comb 

(dread  name 
Derived    from     clouds    and  storms!)  the 

amplest  range   .         .    . 
Of  unobstructed  prospect  may  be  seen 
That  British  .grotmd  commands  :-»low  dusky 

tracts, 
Where    Trent  is  nursed,  far  southward  1 

Cambrian  hills 
To  the  south-west,  a  multitudinous  show ; 
And,  in  a  line  of  eye-sight  linked  with  these* 
The  hoary  ^peaks  of  Scotland  that  give  birth 
To  Tiviot's;  stream,  to  Annan,  Tweed,  and 

Clyde:— 
Crowding  the  quarter  whence  the  sun  comes 

forth 


*  Black  Comb  stands  at  the  southern  eztrem* 
ity  of  Cumberland. 


The  Haunted  Tree. 
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Gigantic  mountains  rough  with  crags ;  be- 
neath, 
Right  at  the  imperial  station's  western  base 
Main  ocean,  breaking  audjbly,and  stretched 
Far  into  silent  regions  blue  and  pale  ;— 
And  visibly  engirding  Mona's  Isle 
That,  as  we  left  the  plain,  before  our  sight 
Stood  like  a  lofty  mount,  uplifting  slowly 
(Above  the  convex  of  the  watery  globe)         \ 
into  clear  view  the  cultured  fields  that  streak 
Her  habitable  shores,  but  now  appears 
A  dwindled  object,  and  submits  to  lie 
At  the  spectator's  feet. — Yon  azure  ridge, 
Isit  a  perishable  cloud?    Or  there 
Do  we  behold  the  line  of  Erin's  coast  ? 
Land  sometimes  by  the  roving  shepherd- 
swain 
(Like  the  bright  confines  of  another  world) 
Not  doubtfully  perceived.— Look  homeward 

now  I 
In  depth,  in  height,  in  circuit,  how  serene 
I  The   spectacle,    how  pure!— Of    Nature's 

works, 
I  In  earth,  and  air,  and  earth-embracing  sea, 
A  revdation  infinite  it  seems ; 
Display  august  of  man's  inheritance, 
Of  Britain's  calm  felicity  and  power. 
»Si3. 


XXXIX. 

THE  HAUNTED  TREE. 

TO . 

Those  silver  clouds  collected  round  the  sun 
His  mid-day  warmth  abate  not,  seeming  less 
To  overshade  than  multiply  his  beams 
By  soft  reflection— grateful  to  the  sky. 
To    rocks,    fields,    woods.    Nor  ^oth  our 

human  sense 
Ask,  for  its  pleasure,  screen  or  canopy 
More  ample  than  the  time-dismantled  Oak 
Spreads  o*er  this  tuft  of  heath,  which  now, 

attired 
In  the  whole  fulness  of  its  bloom,  affords 
Couch  beautiful  as  e'er  for  earthly  use 
Was  fashioned  ;  whether  by  the  hand  of  Art, 
That  eastern    Sultan,    amid    flowers   en- 
wrought 
On  silken  tissue,  mirjht  diffuse  his  limbs 
In  languor ;  or,  by  Nature,  for  repose 
Of  panting'Wood-nymph,  wearied  with  the 

chase. 
O  Lady  I  fairer  in  thy  Poet's  sight 
Than  fairest  spiritual  creature  of  the  groves, 


Approach ; — and,  thus  invited,  crown  with 

rest 
The  noon-tide  hoar;   though  truly   some 

there  are 
Whose  footsteps  superstitiously  avoid 
This  venerable  Tree  ;  for,  when  the  wind 
Blows  keenly,   it    sends  forth  a  creakiag 

sound 
(Above  the  general  roar  of  woods  and  crags) 
Distinctly  heard  from  far — a  doleful  note  f 
As  if  (so    Grecian  shepherds  would  have 

deemed) 
The  Hamadryad,  pent  within,  bewailed 
Some  bitter  wrong.     Nor  is  it  unlDclieved, 
By  ruder  fancy,  that  a  troubled  ghost 
Haunts  the  old  trunk ;  lamenting  deeds  of 

which 
The  flowery  ground  is  conscious.    But  no 

wind 
Sweeps  now  along  this  elevated  ridge ; 
Not  even  a  zephyr  stirs ; — the  obnoxious 

Tree 
Is  mute ;  and,  in  his  silence,  would  look 

down, 
0  lovely  AVanderer  of  the  trackless  hills, 
On  thy  reclining  form  with  more  delight 
Than  his  coevals  in  the  sheltered  vale 
Seem  to  participate,  the  while  they  view 
Their    own  far-stretching  arms  and  leafy 

heads, 
Vividly  pictured  in  some  glassy  pool. 
That,  for  a  brief  space,  checks  the  hurrying 

stream  1 
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THE  TRIAD. 

Show  me  the  noblest  Youth  of  present 

time. 
Whose  trembling  fancy  would  to  love  give 

birth  \ 
Some  God  or  Hero,  from   the   Olympian 

clime 
Returned,  to  seek  a  Consort  upon  earth : . 
Or,  ih  no  doubtful  prospect,  let  me  see 
The  brightest  star  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
And  I  will  mate  and  match  him  blissfully. 

I  will  not  fetch  a  Naiad  from  a  flood 

Pure  as  herself — (song  lacks  not  mightier 

power) 
Nor  leaf-crowned  Dryad  from  a  pathless 

wood. 
Nor. Sea-nymph  glistening  from  her  coral 

bower; 
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A|«-e  MivtaK  bodied  fortktt  ¥isloa](t4t 
Shall  with  Mount  Ida's  triple  lustrfr  til 
TIm  ctMu»Hr  coverts  of  a  British  hUL 

"  Appear  !-^ob^  roy  lyre's  command  • 
Come,  like  the  Grace$,  hand  in  hand  1 
Por  ye,  though  not  by  birth  allied, 
Are  Sisters  in  the  bond  of  love ; 
Nor  shall  the  tongue  of  envious  piide 
Presume  those  interweavings  to  reprove 
In  you,  which  that  fair  progeny  of  Jove, 
Learned  from  the  tuneful  spheres  Qial  gCde 
In  endless  upion,  earth  and  sea  above.^ 
— I  sin|  in  vain ; — the  pines  have  hushed 

their  waving : 
A  peerless  Youth  expectant  at  my  side, 
Breathless  as  they,  with  unabated  craving 
Looks  to  the  earth,  and  to  the  vacant  .:ir} 
And,  with  a  wandering  eye  that  seems  to 

chide, 
Asks  of  the  clouds  what  occupants  they 

hide  \ — 
But  why  solicit  more  than  sight  could  bey, 
By  castmg  on  a  moment  all  we  dare  ? 
Invoke  we  those  bright  Beings  one  by  one: 
And  what  was  boldly  promised,  truly  shall 

foe  done. 

^  Fetr  not  a  constraining  meosnre  t 
w^Yieldmg  to  this  gentlt  Wpell, 
Lucida  1  from  domes  of  pleasure, 
Or  from  cettage-tprinkkd  dell, 
CoBM  to  regions  solitary^ 
"Where  the  eagle  builds  her  aery, 
Above  the  hermit's  long-forsaken  cell  \ " 
— She  comes  I — behold 
That  Figure,  like  a  ship  with  snow-white  sail  1 
Nearer  she  draws ;  a  breeze  uplifts  her  veil ; 
Upon  her  coming  wait 
As  pure  a  sunshine  and  as  soft  a  gale 
As  ft'cr,  on  herbage  covering  earthly  mouM, 
Tempted  the  birdfof  Juno  to  unfold 
His  richest  splendor^wben  his  vtttiiig  gak 
And  every  motion  of  his  starry  train 
Seem  governed  by  a  strain 
Of  music,  audible  to  him  alone. 

*<0  Lady,  worthy  of  earth's   proudest 

Throne  ! 
Nor  less,  by  excellence  of  nature,  fit 
Beside  an  unambitious  hearth  to  sit 
Domestic  queen,  where  grandeur  is  unknown ; 
What  living  man  could  fear 
The  worst  of  Fortune's  malice,  wwt  Thou 

near,      * 
Humbling  that  lily-stem,  thy  sceptre  ineek| 
That  its  fair  flowers  may  from  bis  cheek 
Brush  the  too  happy  tear  ? 


-^^Qo«n,  and  handmaid  lowly  I 

Whose  skill  can  sjp^  the  d^  with  fiv^ 

caires, 
Aftd  hanirfi  metanclioly 
By  an  that  mmd  invents  or  hand  prq>ares; 
O  Thou,  against  whose  Up,  without  its  smile 
And  in  its  silence  even,  no  heart  is  proof ; 
Whose  voodness,  sinking  deep,  would  rec- 
oncile 
The  scftest  NnrsUng  of  a  gorgeous  palace 
To  the  bare  life  beneath  the  hawthorn-roof 
Of  Slierwood's  Afcher,  or  ia  caves  of  Wal- 

Jitce*— 
Who  that  hath  seen  thy  beauty  could  content 
His  soul  with  h\x\'7^ gUmf^se  of  heavenly  day? 
Wbo  ttiat  hath  lovtd  thee,  foot  woxild  lay 
His  stronc  hand  on  the  wind,  if  it  were  bent 
To  take  thee  in  thy  ma}estv  away  f 
— 'Pass  onward  (even  the  gmnclng  deer 
Till  we  depart  intrude  not  here  ;J 
That  mossy  slope,  o^er  which  the  woodbiai  | 
thmws  I 

A  canopy,  is  smoothed  for  Uiy  repose!" 

Glad  moment  is  it  when  the  thron|;  i 

Of  warUers  in  full  concert  strong 
Strive,  and  not  vainly  strive,  to  rout 
The  lagging  shower,  and  force  coy  FlioehQS 

out, 
Met  by  the  rainbow^s  fo^m  divinei 
Issuing  from  her  clpudy  shrine ; — 
So  may  the  thrillings  of  the  lyre 
Prevail  to  further  our  desir^ 
While  to  these  shades  a  sister  I^ymph  I 

call. 


*  Com*,  tf  the  notes  thine  ear  may  pierce^ 
Come,  youngest  of  the  lovely  Three, 
Submissive  to  the  might  of  vtrse 
And  the  dear  voice  of  harmony, 
By  none  more  deeply  felt  than  Thee  1  * 
— I  sang ;  and  lo  I  from  pastimes  virginal 
She  hastens  to  the  tents 
Of  nature,  and  the  lonely  dements. 
Air  sparkles  round  her  with  a  dazzling  sheen ; 
But  mark  her  glowing  cheek,  her  vesture 

green! 
And,  as  if  wishful  to  disarm 
Or  to  repay  the  potent  Charm, 
She  bears  the  stringed  lute  of  old  romance. 
That  cheered  the  trellised  arbor's  privacy, 
And  soothed  war-wearied  knights  in  raftered 

hall. 
How  vivid,  yet  how  delicate,  her  glee  \ 
So  tripped  the  Muse,  in ven tress  of  the  dance; 
So,  truant  in  waste  woods,  the  blithe  £» 
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But  the  ringfetB  of  that 

Why  are  they  ungailanded  f 

Why  bedeck  her  temples  \em 

Than  the  simplest  shepherdess  f 

Is  it  not  a  brow  inviting 

Choicest  flowers  that  ever  breathed, 

Which  the  myrtle  would  delisht  in 

With  Idalian  rose  enwreathed  ? 

But  her  humlHtv  is  well  content 

With  one  wild  floweret  (call  it  not  forlorn) 

Flower  of   the    winds,  beneath   her 


Yet  more  lor  love  than  omamtni. 

Open,  ye  thickets  I  let  her  fly» 

Swift  as.  a  Thracian  Kymph  <»*«r  field  and 

height  1 
For  She.  to  all  but  those  who  love  her,  shy, 
Would  gladly  vanish  from  a  Stranger's  sight ; 
Though  "Where  she  is  beloved  and  loves, 
Light  as  the  wheeling  butterfly  she  moves ; 
Her  happy  spirit  as  a  bird  is  free, 
That  rifles  blossoms  on  a  tree. 
Turning  them  inside  out  with  arch  audacity. 
Alasl  how  little  can  a  moment  show 
Of  an  eye  where  feeling  plays 
In  ten  thousand  dewy  rays ; 
A  face  o'er  which  a  tlioiuiand  shadows  go ! 
—She  stops>-is  fastened  to  that  riviUetV 

side ; 
Ani  there  (while,  with  sedater  mien, 
O'er  timid  waters  that  have  scarcely  ieft 
Thtir  tiirth*place  in  tiic  rocky  cleft 
She  bends)  at  leisure  may  be  aeeo 
Features  to  a?  \  ideal  grace  aiiied^ 
Amid  their  smiles  and  dimples  dignified-^ 
Fit  countenance  for  the  soul  of  primal  truth ; 
The  bland  composure  of  eternal  youth  1 

What  more  changeful  thaa  the  sea  ? 

but  over  his  great  tides 

Fidelity  presides ; 

And  this  itght'hearted  Maiden  constaat  is 

as  he. 
High  is  her  aim  as  heaven  above, 
An<l  wide  as  ether  her  good-will ; 
An  i.  like  the  lowly  reed,  her  love 
Can  drink  its  nurture  from  the  scantiest  nH : 
Insight  as  keen  as  frosty  star 
Is  to^r  charity  no  bar, 
Nor  interrupts  her  frolic  graces 
When  she  is,  far  from  thwe  wild  places, 
Encircled  by  familiar  faces. 

Othf  chwm  that  manners  draw, 
Nature,  from  thy  genuine  law  I 
U  from  what  he..-  hand  would  do, 
^  vsict  siouM  alter,  ought  sdmm 


Untoward  or  mfit ; 

She,  in  benign  affections  purei 

tn  self*forgetf  uiness  secere, 

Sheds  round  the  transient  harm  er  vague 

mischsBce 
A  light  unknown  to  tutoied  e}< 
Hers  is  aot  a  cheek  sdiane-strii 
But  her  blushes  are  joy-flushes ; 
And  the  fault  <if  fault  it  he) 
Only  ministers  to  quicken 
Laughter>loviiig  gayety. 
And  kindle  SDortive  wit — 
Lcaviftg  this  Daughter  of  themoiBBlaiiis  free 
.As  if  she  knew  that  Obeion  king  of  Fairy 
Had  crossed  her  purpose  with  aosie  guoint 

And  heard  his  viewless  bands 

Over  their  mirthful  triumph  clapping  hands. 

"  Last  of  the  Three,  though  eldest  bom, 
Reveal  thyself,  like  pensive  Mom 
Touched  by  the  skylark's  earliest  note. 
Ere  humbler  gladness  be  afloat. 
But  whether  in  the  semblance  drest 
Of  Dawn — or  £ve,  fair  vision  of  the  west, 
Come  with  each  anxious  hope  subdued 
By  woman's  gentle  fortitude, 
Each  grief,  through  meekness,  settling  mto 

rest. 
— Or  I  would  hail  thee  when  some  high* 

wrought  page  ' 

Of  a  closed  volume  lingering  in  thy  hand 
Has  raised  thy  spirit  to  a  peaceful  stand 
AaiDBg  the  glories  of  a  happier  s^^*' 

Her  brow  haf:h  opened  on  me — ^see  it  ther^  ! 

Brightenaeg  the  lunbrage  of  her  hair ; 

Sol  gleams  the  crescent  moon,  tiiat  loves 

To  be  descried  through  shady  groves^ 

Tenderest  bloom  is  on  her  cheek  j 

Wish  not  for  a  richer  streak ; 

Nor  dread  the  depth  o{  meditative  eye ; 

But  let  thy  love,  upon  that  azure  fleld 

Of  thoughtfulness  and  beauty,  yield 

Its  homage  offered  up  in  purity. 

What  would'st  thou  more  ?    In  sunny  glade 

Or  under  leaves  of  thickest  shade. 

Was  such  a  stillness  e*er  diffused 

Since  earth  grew  calm  while  angels  mused  ? 

Softly  she  treads,  as  if  her  foc^  were  loth 

To  crush  the  mountain  dew-drops — soon  to 

melt 
On  the  flower's  breast ;  as  if  she  felt 
That  flowers  themselves,  whate'er  their  hue. 
With  all  their  fragrance,  all  their  glistening. 
Call  to  the  heart  for  inward  listenme-t- 
And  thougn  for  brklai  wreaths  suit  tokens 

true 


Welcomed  wisely ;  though  a  growth 

Which  the  careless  shepherd  sleeps  on 

As  fitly  spring  from  tun  the  mourner  weeps 


And  without  wrong  are  cropped  the  marble 

tomb  to  strew. 
The  Cbaim  is  over;  the  mute  Phantoms 

gone, 
Nor  will  return — ^but  droop   not,  favnrfed 

Youth ; 
The  apparition  that  before  thee  shone 
Obeyed  a  summons  covetous  of  truth. 
From  these  wild  rocks  thy  footsteps  I  will 

guide 
To  bowers  in  which  thy  fortune  may  be  tried, 
And  one  of  the  bright  Three  become  thy 

happy  Bride. 
182& 


THE  WISHING-GATE. 
In  the  vale  of  Grasmere,  by  the  side  of  the  old 


highway  leading  to  Ambleside,  is   a   gate, 
w&ch,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been  called  the 


Wishiug-gate,  from  a  belief  that  wishes 
formed  or  indulged  there  have  a  favorable 
issue. 

Hope  rides  a  land  forever  green : 

All  powers  that  serve  the  bright«eyed  Queen 

Are  confident  and  gay  ; 
Clouds  at  her  bidding  disappear 
Points  she  to  aught  ? — the  bliss  draws  near. 

And  Fancy  smooths  the  way. 

Not  such  the  land  of  Wishes — there 
Dwell  fruitless  day-dreams,  lawless  prayer, 

And  thoughts  with  things  at  strife ; 
Yet  how  forlorn,  should  ye  depart, 
Ye  superstitions  of  the  hearty 
'  How  poor,  were  human  life  t 

When  magic  lore  abjured  its  might, 
Ye  did  not  forfeit  one  dear  right, 

One  tender  claim  abate  ; 
Witness  this  symbol  of  your  sway, 
Surviving  near  the  public  way. 

The  rustic  Wishing-gate ! 

Inquire  not  if  the  fairy  race 
Shed  kindly  influence  on  the  place, 

Ere  northward  they  retired ; 
If  here  a  warrior  left  a  spell, 
Panting  for  glory  as  he  fell ; 

Or  here  a  saint  expired. 

Enough  that  all  around  is  fair, 
Composed  with  Nature's  finest  care. 


And  in  hit  fondest  love —  • 
Peace  to  embosom  and  content- 
To  overawe  the  turbulent, 

The  selfish  to  reprove. 

Yea  !  even  the  Stranger  from  afar, 
KecliniAg  on  this  moss-grown  bar, 

Unknowing,  and  unknown. 
The  infection  of  the  ground  partakes, 
Longing  for  his  Beloved— who  makes 

All  happiness  her  own. 

Then  why  should  conscious  Spirits  fear 
The  mystic  stirrings  that  are  here, 

The  ancient  faith  disclaim  ? 
The  local  Genius  ne'er  befriends 
Desires  whose  course  in  folly  ends, 

Whose  just  reward  is  shame. 

Smile  if  thou  wilt,  but  not  in  scorn. 
If  some,  by  ceaseless  plains  outworn. 

Here  crave  an  easier  lot ; 
If  some  have  thirsted  to  renew 
A  broken  vow,  or  bind  a  true. 

With  firiuer,  holier  knot. 

And  not  in  vain,  when  thoughts  are  cast 
Upon  the  irrevocable  past, 

Some  fenitent  sincere 
May  for  a  worthier  future  sigh. 
While  trickijs  from  his  downcast  eye 

No  unavailing  tear. 

The  Worldling,  pining  to  be  freed 
From  turmoil,  who  would  turn  or  speed 

The  current  of  his  fate, 
Might  stop  before  this  favored  scene, 
At  Nature's  call,  nor  blush  to  lean 

Upon  die  Wishing-gate. 

The  Sage,  who  feels  how  blind,  how  weak 
Is  man,  though  loth  such  help  to  seekf 

Yet,  passing,  here  might  pause, 
And  thirst  for  insight  to  allay 
Misgiving,  while  the  crimson  day 

In  quietness  withdraws ; 
Or  when  the  church-clock's  knell  profonnd 
To  Time's  first  step  across  the  bound 

Of  midnight  makes  reply  ; 
Time  pressing  on  with  starry  crest, 
To  filial  sleep  upon  the  breast 

Of  dread  eternity. 
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THE  WISHING-GATE  DESTROYEDl 

'Tis  gone — with  old  belief  and  dream 
I  That  rownd  it  fhmg,  and  temptiiig  scbeoBB 
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Re]e?ised  from  fear  and  doubt ; 
And  the  (aright  landscape  too  must  lie» 
By  this  blank  wall,  from  every  eye,    - 

Relentlessly  shut  out. 

Bear  witness  ye  who  seldom  passed 
That  opening— but  a  look  ye  cast 

Upon  the  lake  below, 
What  spirit-stirring  power  it  gained 
From  faith  which  here  was  entertained, 

Though  reason  might  say  no. 

Blest  is  that  jEfround,  where,  o'er  the  springs 
Of  history,  Glory  clap>  her  wings. 

Fame  sheds  the  exulting  tear : 
Yet  earth  is  wide,  and  many  a  nook 
Unheard  of  is,  like  this,  a  book 

For  modest  meanings  dear. 

It  was  in  ^ooth  a  happy  thought 
That  grafted,  on  so  fair  a  spot, 

So  confident  a  token 
Of  coming  good  : — the  charm  is  fled ; 
Indulgent  centuries  spun  a  thread, 

Which  one  harsh  day  has  broken. 

Alas !  for  him  who  gave  the  word : 
Could  he  no  sympathy  afford. 

Derived  from  earth  or  heaven. 
To  hearts  so  oft  by  hope  betrayed ; 
Their  very  wishes  wanted  aid 

Which  here  was  freely  given  ? 

Where,  for  the  love-lorn  maiden's  wound, 
Will  now  so  readily  be  found 

A  balm  of  expectation  ? 
Anxious  for  far-off  children,  where 
Shall  mothers  breathe  a  like  sweet  air 

Ot  homo-felt  consolation  ? 

And  not  unfelt  will  prove  the  loss 
'Mid  trivial  care  ana  petty  cross 

And  each  day's  shallow  grief, 
Though  the  most  easily  beguiled 
Were  oft  among  the  first  that  smiled 

At  their  own  fond  belief. 

If  still  the  reckless  change  we  mourn, 
A  reconciling  thought  may  tnrn 

To  harm  that  might  lurk  here, 
Ere  judgment  prompted  from  within 
Fit  sums,  with  courage  to  begin, 

And  strength  to  persevere. 

Not  Fortune's  slave  is  Man  :  our  state 
Enjoins,  while  firm  resolves  await 

On  wishes  just  and  wise. 
That  strenuous  action  follow  both, 
And  life  be  one  perpetual  growth 

Of  heavenward  enterprise. 


So  taught,  90  trained,  we  boldly  face 
All  accidents  of  time  and  place  : 

Whatever  props  may  fail, 
Trust  in  that  sovereign  law  can  spread 
New  glory  o'er  the  mountain's  head, 

Fresh  beauty  through  the  vale. 

That  truth  informing  mind  and  heart. 
The  simplest  cottager  may  part, 

Ungrieved,  with  charm  and  spell ; 
And  yet,  lost  Wishing-gate,  to  thee 
The  voice  of  grateful  memory 

Shall  bid  a  kind  farewell  I 


XLIII. 


THE  PRIMROSE    OF  THE   ROCK. 

A  Rock  there  is  whose  homely  front 

The  passing  traveller  slights  ; 
Vet  there  the  glow-worms  hang  their  lamps, 

Like  stars,  at  various  heights : 
And  one  coy  Primrose  to  that  rock 

The  vernal  breeze  invites. 

What  hideous  warfare  hath  been  waged, 

What  kingdoms  overthrown, 
Since  first  1  spied  that  Primrose-tuft 

And  marked  irfor  my  own  ; 
A  lasting  link  in  Nature's  chain 

From  highest  heaven  let  down  1 

The  flowers,  still  faithful  to  the  stems, 

Their  fellowship  renew ; 
The  stems  are  faithful  to  the  root. 

That  worketh  out  ot  view ; 
And  to  the  rock  the  root  adheres 

In  every  fibre  true. 

Close  clings  to  earth  the  living  rock. 

Though  threatening  still  to  fall ; 
The  earth  is  constant  to  her  sphere ; 

And  God  upholds  them  all : 
So  blooms  this  lonely  plant,  nor  dreads 

Her  annual  funeral. 

*  »  *  •  • 

Here  closed  the  meditative  strain ; 

But  air  breathed  soft  that  day. 
The  hoary  mountain-heights  were  cheered, 

The  sunny  vale  looked  gay  ; 
And  to  the  Primrose  of  the  Rock 

1  gave  this  after-lay, 
I  sang— Let  myriads  of  bright  flowerSi 

Like  Thee,  in  field  and  grove 
Revive  unenvied  ;'*-mightier  far, 

Than  tremblings  that  reprove 
Our  vernal  tendencies  to  hope, 

Is  God's  redeeming  lo¥e ; 
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That  love  which  chaagttd>^or  was  discMe^ 

For  sorrow  that  had  bent 
O'er  hopeless  dust^  for  withered  9igp^ 

Their  moral  element^ 
And  turned  the  thistle*  of  »  eurae 

To  types  tenement. 

Sinrblighted  though  we  arc,  we  too» 

The  reasoning  bons  ot  Men, 
From  one  oblivious  winter  called 

Shall  rise,  and  breatlie  again ; 
And  in  eternal  summer  lose 

Our  threesoore  years  and  ten. 

To  humbleness  of  heart  descends 

This  prescience  from  on  high, 
The  faith  that  elevates  the  just, 

Bef  OK  atid  When  they  die ; 
And  makes  each  soul  a  separate  heaven,^ 

A  court  for  Deity, 

133*. 
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PRESENTIMENTS. 

PRB8CitTTM«Nt-$  I  they  jtrdge  not  right 
Who  deem  that  ye  from  open  light 

Retire  hi  fear  of  shame ; 
All  heaven-born  Instincts  shun  the  touch 
Of  vulgar  sense, — ^and,  being  such, 

Such  prfvilege  ye  daim. 

The  tear  whose  source  I  could  not  guess, 
The  deep  sigh  that  seemed  fatherless, 

Were  mine  in  early  days ; 
And  now,  unforced  by  time  to  patt 
With  fancy,  I  obey  my  heart. 

And  venture  on  your  praise. 

What  though  some  busy  foes  to  good, 
Too  potent  over  nerve  and  blood, 

Lurk  near  you — and  combine 
To  taint  the  health  which  ye  infuse ; 
This  hides  not  from  the  moral  Muse 

Your  origin  divine. 

How  oft  from  you,  derided  Powers  I 
Comes  Faith  that  inauspicious  hours 

Builds  castles,  not  of  air : 
Bodings  unsanctioned  by  the  will 
Flow  from  ^ur  visionary  slull. 

And  teach  us  to  beware. 

The  bqsoBi^weight,  your  stubborn  ^t, 
That  no  philosophy  can  lift. 
Shall  vanish,  if  ye  please, 
)  Like  morning  mist :  and,  where  it  hqr 
;  The  spirits  at  your  bidding  play 
Jn  gayety  and  < 


Star-guided  contemphtions  mote 
Through  space,  though  calm,  aol  faised 
above 

Prognostics  that  ye  rute; 
The  naked  Indian  of  the  wild. 
And  haply,  too,  the  cradled  ChiM, 

Are  pupils  of  your  school 

But  who  can  fathom  your  intents^ 
Number  their  signs  or  instruments  } 

A  rainbow,  a  sunbeam, 
A  subtle  smell  thet  Saring  unUa^ 
Dead  pause  abrupt  of  mJK^ght  winds^ 

An  echo,  or  a  dream. 

The  laughter  of  the  Christmas  hearth 
With  sighs  of  self -exhausted  mirth 

Ye  feelingly  reprove ; 
And  daily,  iti  the  conscious  fareasty 
Your  visitatiolB  are  a  test 

And  exercise  of  love. 

When  some  great  change  gives  boDsdlai 

scope 
To  an  exulting  Nation's  hope. 

Oft,  startled  and  made  wise 
By  your  low-breathed  interpretings, 
The  simp!y-meek  foretaste  the  springs 

Of  bitter  contraries. 

Ye  daunt  the  proud  aftat  of  wat, 
Pervade  the  Unely  ocean  far 

As  sail  hath  been  unfurled ; 
For  dancers  in  the  festive  hall 
What  ghastly  partners  hath  your  call 

Fetched  from  the  shadowy  world  I 

'Tis  said  that  warnings  ye  dispense. 
Emboldened  by  a  keener  sense; 

That  men  have  Uved  for  whom. 
With  dread  precision^  ye  made  clear 
The  hour  that  in  a  distant  year 

Should  kasU  them  to  the  tomlK 

Unwelcome  insight  I    Yet  there  are 
Blest  times  when  mystery  is  laid  bafe^ 

Truth  shows  a  glorious  face. 
While  on  that  isthmus  which  command^ 
The  councth  of  both  worlds,  she  stands^ 

Sage  Spirits  t  by  yonr  grace. 

God,  who  instructs  the  brutes  to  scent 
All  changes  of  the  element. 

Whose  wisdom  fixed  the  scale 

Of  natures,  for  our  wants  provides  • 

By  higher^  sometintes  humMer,  girid 
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Beneath  the  eoncave  of  an  April  sky, 
When  aU  the  fields  with  freshest  green  we^ 

dight, 
Appeared,  io  presence  of  the  spTritual  eye 
Tnat  aids  or  supersedes  our  grosser  sight, 
The  form  and  rxh  habiliments  of  One 
Whose  countenance  bore    resembhince  to 

the  sun, 
When  it  reveals,  111  evening  majesty, 
Features  half  lost  amid  tlieir    own  pure 

light, 
Poised  Kko  •  weary  Qjoqd,^  $n  middb  air 
He  hung, — then  floated  with  angelic  ease 
(SofteiMikg  thak  bright   effulgence  by  de- 
grees) 
Till  he  had  reacheid  a  summit  sharp  and 

hare, 
Whert  oft  the  venturous  heifer  drinks  fhc 

noontide  breeze. 
Upon  the  apex  of  thai  lofty  con« 
Alighted,  there  the  Strangcs  stood  alone; 
Fair  as  a  gorgeous  Fajjrlc  of  the  east 
Suddenly    saised    by    some    enchanter's 

pbwer^ 
Where  nothing  was :  and  firm  as  some  old 

Tower. 
Of  Brittin*ii  rcalm,^  whose  leaTy  crest 
Waves  high,  embellished    by  a  gleaming 

shower. 

Beneath  the  shad(y#  of  his  pofple  wings 
Rested  a    gulden  harpi^e  touched  the 

strings; 
And^  after  preltidfe  of  unearthly  so«md 
Poured  thvough  the  echoing  h»II»  aroMid, 
He  sang—- 

**  No  wkrtry  des«tation», 
ScoroMng  bHght  or  noxious  dew, 
Affect  my  native  habitatioAs ; 
Buried  in  ^tery,  far  beyond  the  scope 
Of  man's  mq«Hrm^  gaze,  but  to  his  hep6 
Imagad,  though  family,  in  the  htte 
PfQlound  of  night's  ethereal  blue ; 
And  in  the  aspect  of  each  radiant  orb  \^ 
Some  fixedy  some  wandering  with  no  timid 

cQrb; 
But  waadenag  aitar  and  fixed,  to  mortal 


Blended  in  absolute  serenity, 
And  free  from  semblance  of  declines- 
Fresh  a«  if  Evening  brought  their  natal 

hour, 
H«  darifineas  ftplendor  gam,  her  sitai€e 

power, 
To  testify  of  Lave  and  Gnce  dlTtiM» 

*-  III. 

WluKt  if  these  bri|:ht  fires 
Shine  subject  to  decay, 
S«M  tnply  of  extinguished  ab«i, 
Themselves  to    lose  their    light,  or  pass 

away 
Like  clouds,  befote  the  wind. 
Be  tiunks  poured  out  to  Him  wltose  hand 

bestows. 
Nightly^  on  human  kind 
That  vision  of  endurance  and  repose* 
— And  though  to  every  draught  of  vital 

breatli 
Renewed  throughout  the  bouadtf  of  earth 

or  ocean, 
The  melancholy  gates  of  Death 
Res{K>nd  with  sympathetic  motion ; 
Though  aU  that  feeds  on  nether  air, 
However  magnificent  or  fair, 
Grpws  but  to  perisli,  and  eatmst 
its  ruias  to  then*  kindred  dust : 
Ye*i  by  the  Almighty's  evcr-ducing  care, 
Her  procreant  vigils  Nature  keeps 
Amid  the  unfathomable  deeps  ; 
And  sates  tho  peopled  fieWs  of  <eartb 
From  dread  of  emptiness  or  dearth. 
Thus,  in  their  stations,  lifting  taw^  thi 

sky 
The  foHaged  head  in  ck>ud-Iike  ma)caty. 
The  shadow-cas*ing  race  of  trees  siwive : 
Thus,  in  the  trahi  of  Spring  arrive 
Sweet    flowers  :-^what    living    eye    batit 

viewed 
Their  myriads  ?--«n^ess)y  renewed. 
Wherever  strikes  thesun*s  glad  say ; 
Where'er  the  subtle  waters  stray ; 
Wherever  sportive  breezes  bead 
Their  course,  or  genial  showers  descend! 
Mortals,  rejoice  1  the  very  Aagels  quit 
Their  mansions  unsusceptible  of  chaage^ 
Amid  your  pleasant  bowers  to  sit, 
And  through  youv    sweet  vicissitudes  to 

anger* 

IV. 
O,  nursed  at  hapi^y  distaaos  from  the  caret 
Of  a  too-anxious  world,  mild  pastoral  Muse! 
Tbat^  to  the  sparkling  crown  Uraoia  wears, 
And  to  her  sister  Clio's  laurel  waith^ 
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Prefer'st   a    garland    cuHed    from    purple 

heath, 
Or  blooming  thicket  moist  with  morning 

dews ; 
Was  such  bright  Soectacle  vouchsafed  to 

me? 
And  was  it  granted  fo  the  simple  ear   • 
Of  thy  contented  Votary  ^ 

Such  melody  to  hear  ! 
Him  rather  suits  it,  side  bf  side  with  thee, 
Wrapped  in  a  fit  of  pleasing  indolence, 
While  thy  th-ed  lute  hangs  on  the  hawthorn- 
tree, 
To  lie  and  listen— till  o'er-drows^  sense 
Sinks,  hardly  conscious  of  the*  influence — ' 
To  the  soft  murmur  of  the  vagrant  Bee.     . 
— A  slender  sound  I  yet  hoary  'i'ime 
Doth  to  tlie  Soul  cxaltit  with  the  chime 
Of  all  his  years :— a  company 
Of  ages  coming,  ages  gone  ; 
(Nations  from  before  tliem  sweeping, 
Kcgions  in  dcstiuction  steeping,) 
But  every  awful  note  in  unison 
With  that  faint  utterance,  which  tells 
Of  treasure  sncksd  from  buds  and  bcHs, 
For  the  pure  kccpincf  of  those  waxen  cells ; 
Where  She— a  statist  prudent  to  confer 
Upon  the  common  wcrJ ;  a  warrior  lx)ld, 
Radiant  all  over  wllii  unburnished  gold, 
And  armed  with  living  spear  for  mortal 

fight; 
A  cunning  forager 
That  spreads  no  waste;  a  social  builder; 

one 
In. whom  all  busy  oilices  unite 
With  all  fine  functions  that  afford  delight- 
Safe  through  the  winter  storm  in    quiet 
.   dwells  I 

V. 
And  is  She  brought  within  the  power 
Of  vision  ? — o'er  this  tempting  flower 
Hovering  until  the  petals  stay 
Her  flight,  and  take  its  voice  away  t— 
Observe  each  wing  !— -a  tiny  van  1 
The  structure  of  her  laden  thigh, 
How  fragile  1  yet  of  ancestry 
Mysteriously  remote  and  high  ; 
High  as  the  imperial  front  of  man ; 
The  roseate  bloom  on  woman's  cheek ; 
The  soaring  eagle's  curved  beak  ; 
The  white  plumes  of  the  floating  swan-; 
Old  as  the  tiger's  paw,, the  lion's  mane 
Ere  shaken  by  that  mood  of  stern  disdain 
At  which  the  desert  trembles.— Humming 

Beel  ^ 

Thy  stmg  was  needless  then,  perchance 

unkBow&i 


The  seeds  of  malice  were  not  sown ;  j 

All  creatures  met  in  peace,  from  fierceness  j 

free. 
And  no  pride  blended  with  their  dignity. 
— Tears  had  not  broken  from  their  source; 
Nor  Anguish  strayed  from  her  Tartarean  | 

den;  .<  | 

The  golden  years  maintained  a  course 
Not  undiversified  though  smooth  and  even ; 
We  were  not  mocked  with  glimpse  and 

shadow,  then, 
Bright  Seraphs  mixed  familiarly  with  men ; 
And  earth  and  stars  composed  a  universal 

heaven  I 
1817.  I 


XLVI. 

DEVOTIONAL  INCITEMENTS. 

"  Not  to  the  earthconfiiied. 

Ascend  to  heaven." 

Where  will  they  stop,  those   breathing 

PowerSj 
The  Spirits  of  the  new-bom  flowers  ? 
They  wander  with  the  breeze,  they  wind 
W'here'er  the  streams  a  passage  find ; 
Up  from  their  native  ground  they  rise 
In  mute  aerial  harmonies  ; 
From  humble  violet — modest  thyme- 
Exhaled,  the  essential  odors  climb, 
As  if  no  space  beloW  the  sky 
Their  subtle  flight  could  satisfy : 
Heaven  will  not  tax    our  thoughts  with 

pride 
If  like  ambition  be  their  guide. 

Roused  by  this  kindliest  of  May-showers, 
The  spirit-quickener  of  the  flowers,  I 

That  with  mui^t  virtue  softly  cleaves 
The  buds,  and  freshens  the  young  leaves. 
The  birds  ponr  forth  their  souls  in  notes 
Of  rapture  from  a  thousand  throats-^ 
Here  checked  by  too  impetuous  haste, 
While  there  the  music  runs  to  ^vaste. 
With  bounty  more  and  more  enlarged, 
Till  the  whole  air  is  overcharged ; 
Give  ear,  O  Man!  to  their  appeal 
And  thirst  for  no  inferior  zeal. 
Thou,  who  canst  think^  as  well  as  feel. 

Mount  from  the  earth  ;  aspire !  aspire  I 
So  pleads  the  town's  cathedral  quire^ 
In  strains  that  from  their  solemn  height 
Sink,  to  attain  a  loftier  flight ; 
While  incense  ftom  the  altar  breathed 
Rich  fragrance  in  embodied  wreathe  \ 
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Or»  flttog  from  sufinging  censsr,  shroudai 
The  taper-lights,  and  curls  in  clouas 
Around  angelic  Forms,  the  still 
Creation  ofthe  painter's  skill, 
Xliat  on  the  service  wait  concealed 
One  moment,  and  the  next  revealed 
—Cast  off  your  bonds,  awake,  a^ise, 
And  for  no  transient  ecstasies  1 
What  else  can  me^  the  visual  pl«i| 
Of  still  or  moving  iniagery — 
The  iterated  summons  loud, 
Not  wasted  on  the  s^tteodant  crowd, 
Nor  wholly  \q&\  upon  the  throng 
Hurrying  the  busy  streets  along  ? 

Alsi3 !  Uie  samctiti«^  combined 
By  art  to  unsensualize  the  mind 
Decay  and  VMiguJsK ;  oc,  as  creeds 
And  humors  ch«i\ge,  axe    spuroed  Uke 

weeds: 
The  priests  are  from  their  alt&rs  thrust ; 
Temples  are  levelled  with  the  dust ; 
And  solemn  ritcii  and  awful  forms 
Fovoder  amid  fanjitic  storms* 
Yet  evermore,  throug^h  years  renewed 
In  undisturbed  vicissitude 
Of  seasons  balancing  their  flight 
On  the  swift  wings  of  day  and  night, 
Kind  Nature  keeps  a  heavenly  doior 
Wide  open  for  the  scattered  Poor. 
Where  flower-breatKed  incense  to  the  skies. 
Is  wafted  in  mute  harn:K>nies ; 
And  ground  fresh-cloven  by  the  plough 
Is  fragrant  with  a  humbler  vow ; 
Where  birds  and  brooks  from  leafy  dells 
Chime  forth  unweari^ed  canticles, 
And  vapors  magnify  and  spread 
The  glory  of  the  sun's  bright  head- 
Still  constant  in  her  worship,  stiU 
Conforming  to  the  eternal  Will, 
Whether  men  sow  or  reap  the  fieldSf 
Divine  monition  Nature  yields, 
That  not  by  bcead  alone  >Bre  live, 
Or  what  a  hand  of  flesh  can  give ; 
That  every  day  shouM  leave  some  pact 
Free  for  a  sal^tb  pf  the  heart : 
So  shall  the  seventh  be  truly  blest, 
From  mora  to  eve,  with  hallowed  rest. 

XLVII.     * 

THB  CUCKOOrCLOCK. 

WouLDST  thou  be  taught,  vyhen  sleep  has 

taken  flight,  ^ 

By  a  sure  voice  that  can  most  sweetly  tell. 
How  far-off  yet  a  gliropse'of  morning  light. 
And  if  to  lure  the  truant  back  be  well, 


Forbear  to  oovet  a  Repeater'^  strike, 
That,  answering  to  thy  touch,  will  sound 

the  hour ; 
Better  provide  thee  with  a  Cuckoo-clock 
For  service  hung  behind  thy  chamber-door ; 
And    in    due  time  the    soft  spontaneous 

shock, 
The  double  note,  as  if  vvitli  living  power. 
Will  to  composure  lead — or  make  thee  blithe 

as  bird' in  bow^r. 

List,  Cuckoo — Cuckoo  i—oft  tho' tempests 

howl. 
Or  nipping  frost  remind  thee  tr^  are  bar^ 
How  cattle  pine,  and  droop  the  shiverin||^ 

fowl, 
Thy  spirits  will  seem  to  feed  on  balmy  air : 
I  speak  with    knewlcdge,— by  that  Voic^' 

beguiled. 
Thou  wilt  salute   old  memories  as   they 

throng 
Into  thy  heart ;  and  fancies,  running  wild 
Through  fresh  green  fields,  and  budding. 

groves  among, 
Will  make  thee  happy,  happy  as  a  child : 
Of  sunshine  wilt  thou  think,  and  flowiers, 

and  song, 
And  breathe  ks,  in  a  world  where  nothmg 

can  go  wrong. 

And  know— that,  even  for  him  who  shuns 

the  day 
And  nightly  tosses  on  a  bed  of  pain  ; 
Whose  joys,  from  all  but  memory  swept 

away, 
Must  come  uQhoped  for,  if  they  come  again  i 
Know  -r-  that,    for    him    whose    waking 

thoughts,  severe 
As  his  distress  is  sharp,  woukl  scorn  my. 

theme. 
The  mimic  notes,  striking  upon  his  ear 
In  slee^,  and  intermingling  With  his  dream, 
Could  tiom  sad  regions  send  bio^  to  a  deaf  ' 
Delightful  land    of  verdure,  shower  and 

gteam, 
To  mock  the  wandering  Voice  beside  some 

haunted  stream.  ' 

O  bounty  without  measure!  while  the  grace 
Of  Heaveip  doth  in  ^i,icb  wis^  fcoj^  humt^e^, 

springs,  '  .     ' 

Pour  pleasure  forth,  and  sola^  that  tr^ce. 
A  mazy' course  along  faniitiartnings, 
Well  may  our  hearts  I^^j^yjc  \^\i\\  w»at  blcs*: 

ings  come. 
Streaming  from  founts  above  the  starry  sk](> 
With  ans:els  when  their   own  .untroubka 

home 
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They  leave,  and  speed  on  nightly  embassy 
To  visit  earthly  chambers,— and  for  whom  ? 
Yea,  both  for  souls  who  God*s  forbearance 

try, 
And  those  that  seek  his  help,  and  for  his 

mercy  sigh. 


XLVIII. 

TO  THE  CLOUDS. 

Akm Y  of  Clouds !  ye  winged  Host  in  troops 
Ascending  from  behind  the  motionless  brow 
Of  that  tall  rock,  as  Irom  a  hidden  world, 
O  whither  with  such  eagerness  of  speed  ? 
What  seek  ye,  or  what  shun  ye?  of  the 

gale 
Companions,  fear  ye  to  be  left  behind. 
Or  racing  o'er  your  blue  ethereal  field 
Contend  ye  with  each  other  ?  of  the  sea 
Children,  thus  post  ye  over  vale  and  height 
To  sink  upon  your  mother's  lap— and  rest } 
Or  were  ye  rightlier  hailed,  when  first  mine 

eyes 
Beheld  in  your  impetuous  march  the  like- 
ness 
Of  a  wide  army  pressing  on  to  meet 
Or  overtake  some  unknown  enemy  ? — 
But  your  smootlv  motions  suit  a  peaceful 

aim; 
And  Fancy,  not  less  aptly  pleased,  com- 

pares 
Yoor  squadrons  to  an   endless  flight   of 

A&ial,  upon  due  migration  bound 
To  milder  climes  ;■  or  rather  do  ye  urge 
In  caravan  your  hasty  pili^rimage 
To  pause  at  last  on  more  aspiring  heights 
Thaui  these,  and  utter  your  devotion  there 
With  thunderous  voice?    Or  are  ye  jubi- 
lant, 
And  would  ye,  tracking  your  proud  lord  the 

Sun, 
Be  present  at  his  setting ;  or  the  pomp 
Of  Persian   mornings  would  ye  fill,  and 

stand 
Poising    your   splendors  high  above    the 

heads 
Of  worshippers  kneeling  to  their  up-risen 

God? 
Whence,  whence,  ye  Clouds  I  this  eagerness 

.  of  speed  ? 
Speak,  silent  creatures. — They  are  gone,  are 

fled. 
Buried  together  in  yon  gloomy  mass 


That  loads  the  middle  heaven ;  and  clear 

and  bright 
And  vacant  doth  the  region  which  they 

thronged 
Appear ;  a  calm  descent  of  sky  conducting 
Down  to  the  unapproachable  abyss, 
Down  to  that  hidden  gulf  from  which  they 

rose 
To  vanish — fleet  as  days  and  months  and 

years. 
Fleet  as  the  generations  of  mankind. 
Power,  glor>',  empire,  as  the  world  itself, 
The  lingering  world,  when  time  hath  ceased 

to  be. 
But  the  winds  roar,  shaking   the   rooted 

trees. 
And  see  I  a  bright  precursor  to  a  train 
Perchance  as  numerous,  over  peers  the  rock 
That  snllenlv  refuses  to  partake 
Of  the  wild  impulse.    From  a  fount  of  life 
Invisible,  the  long  procession  moves 
Luminous  or  gloomy,  welcome  to  the  vale 
Which  they  are  entering,  wekome  to  nine 

eye 
That  sees  them,  to  my  soul  that  owns  m 

them. 
And  in, the  bosom  of  the  firmament 
0*er  which  they  move,  wherein  they  are 

contained, 
A  type  of  her  capacious  self  and  all 
Her  restless  progeny. 

A  humble  walk 
Here  is  my  body  doomed  to  tread,  this  path, 
I A  little  hoary  Hne  and  faintly  traced, 
Work,  shall  we  call  it,  of  the  Shepherd's 

foot 
Or  of  his  flock  ?— joint  vestige  of  them  both. 
I  pace  it  unrepining,  for  my  thoughts 
Admit    no  bondage  and  my  words  have 

wings. 
Where  is  the  Orphean  lyre,  or  Druid  harp, 
To  accompany  the  verse  ?    The  mountain 

blast 
Shall  be  our  hand  of  music ;  he  shall  sweep 
The  rocks,  and  quivering  trees,  and  billowy 

lake. 
And  search  the  fibres  of  the  caves,  and  they 
Shall  answer,  for  our  song  is  of  the  Clouds, 
And  the  wihd  loves  them,  and  the  gentle 

gales — 
Which  by  their  aid  re<1ot1ie  the  naked  lawn 
With  annual  verdure,  and  revive  the  woods, 
And  moisten  the  parched  lips  of  thirsty 

flowers — 
Love  them ;  and  every  idle  breeze  of  air 
Bends  to  the  favorite  burthen.    Moon  and 

stars 
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Keep  their  most  solemn  vigils  when  the 
Clouds 

Watch  also,  shifting  peaceably  their  place 

Like  bands  of  ministering  Spirits,  or  when 
they  lie. 

As  if  some  Protean  art  the  change  had 
wrought, 

In  listless  quiet  o*er  the  ethereal  deep 

Scattered,  a  Cyclades  of  various  shapes 

And  all  degrees  of  beauty.  O  ye  Light- 
nings ! 

Ye  are  their  perilous  offspring ;  and  the 
Sun — 

Source  inexhaustible  of  life  and  joy, 

And  type  of  man's  far-darting  reason,  there- 
fore 

In  old  time  worshipped  as  the  god  of  verse, 

A  blazing  intellectual  deity — 

Loves  his  own  glory  in  their  looks,  and 
showers 

Upon  that  unsubstantial  brotherhood 

Visions  with  all  but  beatific  light 

Enriched — too  transient  were  they  not  re- 
newed 

From  age  to  age,  and  did  not,  while  we 
gaze 

In  silent  rapturej  credulous  desire 

Nourish  the  hope  that  memory  lacks  not 
power 

To  keep  the  treasure  unimpaired.  Vain 
thought ! 

Yet  why  repine,  created  as  we  are 

For  joy  and  rest,  albeit  to  find  them  only 

Lodged  in  the  bosom  of  eternal  things  ? 


SUGGESTED    BY  A   PICTURE    OF 
THE  BIRD  OF  PARADISE. 

The  gentlest  poet,  with  free  thoughts  en- 
dowed, 
And  a  true  master  of  the  glowing  strain. 
Might  scan  the  narrow  province  with  dis- 
dain 
That  to  the  Painter's  skill  is  here  allowed! 
This,  this  the  Bird  of  Paradise !  disclaim 
The  daring  thought,  forget  the  name : 
.This  the  "Sun*s  Bird,  whom  Glendoveers 

might  own 
As  no  unworthy  partner  in  their  flight 
Through  seas  or  ether,  where  the  ruffling 

sway 
Of  nether  air's  rude  billowi  is  unknown : 


Whom  Sylphs,  if  e'er  for  casulil  pastime 
they 

Through  India's  sp'cy  regions  wing  their 
way, 

Might  bow  to  as  their  Lord.  What  char- 
acter, 

O  sovereign  Nature  I  I  appeal  to  thee. 

Of  all  thy  feathered  progeny 

Is  so  unearthly,  and  what  shape  so  fair  ? 

So  nchly  decked  in  variegated  down. 

Green,  sable,  shining  yellow,  shadowy 
brown, 

Tints  softly  with  each  other  blended, 

Hues  doubtfully  begun  and  ended ; 

Or  intershooting,  and  to  sight 

Lost  and  recovered,  as  the  rays  of  light 

Glance  on  the  conscious  plumes  touched 
here  and  there  ? 

Full  surely,  when  with  such  proud  gifts  of 
life 

Began  the  pencil's  strife, 

O'erweening  Art  was  caught  as  in  a  snare. 

A    sense    of    seemingly    presumptuous 

wrong 
Gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  Poet's  song ; 
But,  of  his  scorn  repenting  soon,  he  drew 
A  juster  judgment  from  a  calmer  view ; 
And,  with  a  spirit  freed  from  discontent. 
Thankfully  took  an  effort  that  was  meant 
Not  with  God's  bounty,  Nature's  love,  to 

vie, 
Or  made  with  hope  to  please  that  inward 

eye 
Which  ever  strives  in  vain  itself  to  satisfy, 
But  to  recall  the  truth  by  some  faint  trace 
Of  power  ethereal  and  celestial  grace, 
That  in  the  living  Creature  find  on  earth  a 

place. 


A  JEWISH  FAMILY. 

(IN  A  SMALL  VALLEY  OPPOSITE  ST.  GOAR, 
UPON  THR   RHINE.) 

Genius  of  Raphael !  if  thy  wings 

Might  bear  thee  to  this  glen. 
With  faithful  memory  left  of  things 

To  pencil  dear  and  pen, 
Thou    would'st    forego    the   neighboring 
Rhine, 

And  all  his  majesty^ 
A  studious  forehead  to  indins 

O'er  this  poor  family. 


^la 
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The  Mother— her  thou  i»ust  have  seen, 

In  spirit,  ere  she  came 
To  dwell  these  ri*'ted  rocks  between, 

Ox  found  on  earth  a  name ; 
An  ima^e,  too,  of  that  sweet  Bpjr, 

Thy  inspirations  give — 
Of  playfulness,  andiove^  and  joy, 

Predestined  here  to  live. 

Downcast,  or  shooting  glances  far, 

How  beautiful  his  eyes, 
That  blend  the  nature  of  the  star 

With  that  of  sununer  skies! 
I  speak  as  if  of  sense  beguiled ; 

Uncounted  months  are  gone, 
Yet  a^i  1  with  the  Jewish  Child^ 

That  exquisite  Saint  John. 

1  see  the  dark-brown  curls,  the  brow 

The  smooth  transparent  skin, 
Kefined,  as  with  intent  to  show 

The  holiness  within ; 
The  grace  of  parting  Infancy 

By  blushes  yet  untamed ; 
Age  faithful  to  the  mother's  knee, 

Jlor  of  her  arras  ashajned. 
Two  lovely  Sisters  still  and  sweet 

As  fiowersy  stand  side  by  side ; 
Their  soid-subduing  Idoks  might  cheat 

The  Christian  of  his  pride : 
Such  beauty  hath  t)\e  Eternal  poured 

Upon  them  not  forlorn, 
Though  of  a  line^e  once  abhorred, 

Nor  yet  redeemeid  from  scorn. 

Mysterious  safeguard,  that,  in  spite 

Of  poverty  and  wrong, 
I^th  here  preserve  a  living  light. 

From  Hebrew  fountains  sprung  i 
That  gives  this  ragged  group  to  cast 

Arounc  the  deft  a  gleam 
Of  Palestine,  of  glory  past, 

And  proud  Jerusalem  1 
182S. 


ON  THE  POWER  OF  SOUNO, 

ARGUMENT. 

The  Ear  addressed,  as  oecupied  by  a  nitritiial 
functipiiary,  in  cpnununjon  with  sounds,  indi* 
.  vUkuil,  or  eonibfned  with  studied  harmony. — 
Sources  and  effects  of  those  sound?  (to  the 
close  of  6th  Stanza>.-^The  power  of  musk, 
whence  proceedifix^  exemplified  in  the  idiot. 
—Origin  ol  music,  aqd  a«  effect  i»  fatly 


ages — how  produced  (to  the  middle  of  loth, 
Stanza).— The  mind  recalled  to  sounds' 
acting  casually  and  severally.-r-Wish  uttered 
(nth  Stanza)  that  thesecould  be  united  into 
a  scheme  or-  system  for  moral'  interests  and 
intellectual  contemplation.— (Stanza  i3th.J 
The  Pythagorean  theory  of  numbers,  and 
music,  with  their  supposed  power  ove*  tha 
njotions  <»f  the  universe — imaginations  conso-. 
nanjt  with  such  a  theory. — Wish  expressed 
(in  nth  Stanza)  realized,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  representation  cf  al  sounds  under  the 
form  ot  thanksgiving  to  the  Creator, — (Last 
Stansa)  the  destruction  cfi  earth  and  the  piai» 
etary  system — the  survival  of  audible  har- 
mony, and  itsfr  support  in  the  Diyia^  m^rei 
M  ifevejded  in  Holy  Writ.. 


Thy  functions  are  ethereal, 
As  if  within  thee  dwelt  a  glancing  m|nd, 
Organ  of  vision !     And  a  spirit  aerial 
Ink>rm9    the    (;ell  of    Hearing,  dark  ^nd 

blind ; 
Intrigate  labyrinth,  more  dread  for  thought 
To  enter  than  oracular  cave  ; 
Strict    passage,  through    whicl^  sighs  ar^ 

brought. 
And  whispers  for  the  heart,  their  slave ;, 
And  shrieks,  that  revel  in  abuse 
Of  shivering  flesh  :  and  warbled  air, 
Whose  piercing  sweetness  can  u^loose 
The  chains  of  frenzy,  or  entice  a  smile 
Into  the  ambush  of  despair ; 
Hosa^nas    pealing  down  the    Ipng-drawn. 

aisle. 
And  requiems  answered  by  the  pulse  that 

beats 
Devoutly,  in  lifers  last  retreats  ! 

U. 

The  headlong  streams  and  fountains 

S«rve  Thee,  iaviisiUie  S.pirit,wUh  untirecl 
powers : 

Cheering  the  wakeful  tent  on  Syrian  moun- 
tains, 

They,  lull  perchance  ten  thousand  thousand 
flowers. 

That  roar,  the  prowUng  lion's  ^^r^  /  ow, 

How  fearful  to  the  desert  wide  ! 

That  bleat,  how  l;ender  1  of  the  dam 

Calling  a  straggler  to  her  side* 

Shout,  cuckoo  I'^let  the  vernal  soul 

Gp  with  thee  to  the  frozen  zone ; 

Toll  from  thy  loftiest  perch,  km^  bell-bird, ' 
toUl 

At.  the  still  hour  tp.  Mercy  deai;, 

Mercy  from  her  twiH|ht  throne 

Listeaipj;  to  nun's  famt  throl^  of  \^  ifi»^ 


y>f>£mf  r>r  mE  rmcmAnoi^. 


*iit 


To  sailor's  prayer  breikhed  from  a  darkening 

sea, 
Or  widow's  cottage4uIIaby.  \ 

in,  I 

Ye  Voices,  and  ye  Shadows 
And  Ihiag^s  of  voice— to  hoirtid  slnd  horti 
From    rocky    steep    and    rock-bestudded 

h»eiado\^'s 
Flung  back,  and,  in  sthe  sicy*s  blub  caves, 

*rebom — 
'Oh  i»ith'your  pastime !  till  the  church-tower 

bells 
A  greeting  give  of  measured  glfee ; 
^A*td'milder  eidhoes  from  their  celh 
Repeat  the  bridal  symphony. 
Theii,  or  far  earlier,  let  us  rbVe  i 

Where  mists  are  breaking  up  or  gone, 
And  fh>m  aloft  look  down  into  a  cove 
Besprinkled  witli  a  careless  quire, 
Happy  mrtkimaids,  one  by  onie 
Scattering  a  ditty  each  to  her  desire, 
A  liquid  concert  matchless  by  nice  Art, 
A  stream  as  if  from*  one  fiill  tieart. 

•iv. 

Blfe»t  Mt  the  song  that  brightens  \ 

The  blind  man's  gloom,  exalts  the  veteran'si 

mirth ;  ' 

•UfiscoilifMl  the  peasant's  whistHng  breath,i 

that  lightens 
His  duteous  toil  -ol  furrowing  the  greto 

earth.  '^ 

For  the  tired  slave,  &ong  lifts  the  languid 

oair. 
And  bids  it  Aptly  fall,  with  chime 
That  beautifies  thb  fairest  shore, 
And  mitigates  tl>e  harshest  clime. 
Yon  pilgrims  see— in  Ia<gging  file 
They  move";  bi»t  soon  the  appointed  way 
-Aeortl  Av€  M'aries\*9\\  beguHe, 
And  to  their  hope  the  distant  shtine 
Glisten  with  a  liveli^  w  J 
Nor  friendless  he,  the  prisoner  of  the  mine. 
Who  from  the  wel}-Spnng  of  his  own  clear 

breast 
Can  drawf  anid  sing  his  ;griefs  k>  restu 

V. 

Wfieti'citTc  rWwvation 
.Dawns  on  a  kingdom,  and  for  needf^t!  haste 
B*st  eloquence  avails  not,  Inspiration 
Mounts -with  !a  tune,  that  travels  like  a  blast 
Piping   through   cave    and    battlcmented 

toWer; 
Then  stJkrts  the  shigsjard,  pleased  to  meet 
That  voice  of  Freedom,  in  its  power 
Of  prnmiscs,  shrill,  wild,  and  sweet  1 


Who,  inm  a  marti^r^df^^Km/,  spreads 

Incitements  of  a  battle-day, 

Thrilling  the  unweaponed  cf<iwd  with  })lume< 

less  heads  l-^ 
Even  she  Whose  Lydian  aifs  inspire 
Peaceful  strrvitig,  gentle  play 
Of  timid  hope  and  innocent  desire 
Shotirom  the  dandng  Graces,  as  they  moyft 
Fanned  by  the  pkiUsive  wings  of  'LoVe. 

VI. 

Tlow  oft  along  thy  mazes, 

IRegent  of  sound,  have  dangerous  passions 

trod  1 
O  Thou,  through  whom  the  temple  rings 

with  praises, 
And  blackening  clouds  in  thunder  speak  of 

God, 
Betray  not  by  the  cozenage  of  sense 
Thy  votaries,  wooingly  resigned 
To  a  voluptuous  influence 
That  taints  the  purer,  bfetter,  mind; 
But'tead  sick  Fincy  to  a  harp, 
That  hath  in  -noble  tasks  been  tried ; 
And,  if  the  virtuous  feel  a  pang  too  «harp, 
Soothe  it  into  patience,— stay 
The  uplifted  arm  of  Suicide ; 
And  let  some  mood  of  thine  in  firm  array 
Knit  every   thought  the  impending  issue 

Ueeds, 
Ere  miirtyr  bums,  or  patriot  bleeds  I 


A-s  Conscience,  to  the  oerttre 

Of  being,  smites  with  irresistible  ^in. 

So  shall  a  solemn  cadenue,  -if  it  enttt" 

The  mouldy  vaults  of  the  dull  idiot's  brain, 

Transmute    him  to  a  wretch  from  quiet 

hurled — 
Convulsed  as-by*a  jarring  din  ^ 
And  then  aghast,  as  at  the  world 
Of  reason  partially  let  in 
By  concords  winding  with  a  sway 
Terrible  for'senseand  soul ! 
Or,  awed  he  weeps,  struggling  to  ({tiell  (fi^ 

may. 
Point  not  these  mysteries  to  an  Art 
Lodged  abovetthe starry  pole; 
Pure  modukitions  ftewmg  from  the  heart 
Of  divine  Love,  where  Wisdosa,  Beau^, 

Tttith, 
With  Order  dwell,  in  endless  youth? 

VIII. 

Oblivion  may  not  cover 
All  treasures  hoarded  by  the  miMr,TlMdti 
Orphean  Insight!  truth's  undaunted  lover. 
To  the  fh^t  feagttts  of  tutored  passi6&  cUdb^ 
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When   Music  deigned  within  this 

sphere 

Her  subtle  essence  to  enfold. 
And  voice  and  shell  drew  forth  a  tear 
Softer  than  Nature's  self  could  mould. 
Yet  strenuous  was  the  infant  Age: 
Art,  daring  because  souls  could  feel, 
Stirred  nowhere  but  an  urgent  ^utpage 
Of  rapt  imagination  sped  her  march 
Through  the  realms  of  woe  and  weal : 
Hell  to  the  lyre  bowed  low ;  the  upper  arch 
Rejoiced  that  clamorOiis  spell  and  magic 

verse 
Her  wan  disasters  could  disperse. 

IX. 

The  Gift  to  king  Amphion 

That  walled  a  city  with  its  melody 

Was  for  belief  no  dream : — thy  skill,  Arion  I 

Could  humanize  the  creatures  of  the  sea, 

Where  men  were  monsters.    A  last  grace  he 

craves,  ' 
Leave  for  one  chant ; — the  dulcet  sound 
Steals  from  the  deck  o'er  willing  waves, 
And  listening  dolphins  gather  round. 
Self-cast,  as  with  a  desperate  course, 
'Mid  that  strange  audience,  he  bestrides 
A  proud  One  docile  as  a  managed  horse ; 
And  singing,  while  the  accordant  hand 
Sweeps  his  harp,  the  master  rides; 
So  shall  he  touch  at  length  a  friencUy  strand. 
And  he,  with  his  preserver,  shining  star- 
bright 
In  memory,  through  silent  night. 

X. 

The  pipe  of  Pan.  to  shepherds 

Coucned  in  the  shadow  of  Maenalian  pines. 

Was  passing  sweet ;   the  eyeballs  ov  the 

leopards 
That  in  high  triumph  drew  the  I^rd  of  vines. 
How  did  they  sparkle  to  the  cymbal's  clang  I 
While  Fauns  and  Satyrs  beat  the  ground 
In  cadence, — and  Silenns  swang 
This  way  and  that,  with  wild  flowers  crowned. 
To  life,  to  life  give  back  thine  ear : 
Ve  who  are  longing  to  be  rid 
Of  fable,  though  to  truth  subservient,  hear 
The  little  sprinkling  of  cold  earth  that  fell 
Echoed  from  the  coffin-lid ; 
The  convict's  summons  in  the  steeple's  knell: 
*'The  vain  distress-gun,'*  fr3m  a  leeward 

shore, 
Repeated-— heard,  and  heard  oq  more  I 


For  terror,  joy,  or  pity, 
Vast  is  the  compass  and  the  swell  of  notes : 
From  the  babe's  first  cry  to  voice  of  regal  dty, 
Rolling  a  solemn  sea-like  bass,  that  floats 
Far  as  the  woodlands — with  the  trill  to 

blend 
Of  that  shy  songstress,  whose  love-tale 
Might  tempt  an  angel  to  descend, 
While  hovering  o'er  the  moonlight  vale. 
Ye   wandering  Utterances,  haa  earth  dq 

scheme. 
No  scale  of  moral  mustc^to  unite 
Powers   that   survive  but  in  the  faintest 

dream 
Of  memory? — O  that  ye  might  stoop  to  bear 
Chains,  such  precious  chains  of  sight 
As  labored  mmstrelsies  through  ages  wear! 
O  for  a  balance  fit  the  truth  to  tell 
Of  the  Unsubstantial,  pondered  well ! 


By  one  pervading  spirit 

Of  tones  and  numoers  all  things  are  con- 

trolled. 
As  sages  taught,  where  faith  was  found  to 

merit 
Initiation  in  that  mystery  old. 
The    heavens,    whose  aspect  makes  our 

minds  as  still 
As  they  themselves  appear  to  be. 
Innumerable  voices  fill 
With  everlasting  harmony ; 
The  towering  headlands,  crowned  with  mist, 
Their  feet  among  the  billows,  know 
That  Ocean  is  a  mighty  harmonist ; 
Thy  pinions,  universal  Air, 
Ever  waving  to  and  fro. 
Are  delegates  of  harmony,  and  bear 
Strains  that  support  the  Seasons  in  tiieir 

round; 
Stem  Winter  loves  a  dirge-like  sound. 

XIII. 

Break  forth  into  thanksgiving, 

Ye  banded  instruments  of  wind  and  chords; 

Unite,  to  magnify  the  Ever-living, 

Your  inarticulate  notes  with  the  voice  of 

words! 
Nor  hushed  be  service  from  the  lowing  meW| 
Nor  mute  the  forest  hum  of  noon ; 
Thou  too  be  heard,  lune  eagle  1  freed 
From  snowy  peak  and  cloud,  attune 
Thy  hungry  barkings  to  the  hymn 
Of  joy,  that  from  her  utmost  walls 
The  six-days'  Work,  by  flaming  Senpbiv 
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Transmits  to  Heaven !    As  Deep  to  Deep 

Shouting  through  one  valley  calls, 

Ail  worlds,  all  natures,  mood  and  measure 

keep 
For  praise  and  ceaseless  gratulation,  poured 
Into  the  ear  of  God,  their  Lord  I 


A  Voice  to  Light  gave  Being  ; 

To  Time,  and  Man  his  earth-bnm  chron- 
icler ; 

A  Voice  shall  finish  doubt  and  dim  foresee- 
ing* 

And  sweep  away  life's  visionary  stir; 


The  trumpet  (we.  intoxicate  with  pridci 

Arm  at  its  blast  for  deadly  Wat's) 

To  archajigelic  lips  applied, 

The  grave  shall  open,  quench  the  stars. 

O  Silence  I  are  Man's  noisy  years 

No  more  than  moments  of  thy  life  ? 

Is  Harmony,  blest  queen  of  smiles  and  tearsi 

With  her  smooth  tones  and  discords  just, 

Tempted  into  rapturous  strife, 

Thy  destined  bond-slave  ?  No  I  though  earth 

be  dust 
And  vanish,  though  the  heavens  dissolve^ 

her  stay 
Is  in  the  Word  that  shall  not  pass  away. 


A  TALE. 
What's  hi  a  Namsf 
wHl  ttart  'a  Spirit  as  soon  asVSBBMH 


.        .        ^  TO  ROBERT  SOUTHEY,  ESQ.,  P.L.,  ETC.,  ETC, 

My  Dear  Friend, 

The  Tale  of  Peter  Bell,  which  I  now  introduce  to  your  notice, 
and  to  that  of  the  Public, has,  in  its  Manuscript  state,  nearly  survived  its  nitmfrity  i^loiit 
first  saw  the  light  in  the  summer  of  1798.  During  this  lung  interval,  pains  have  beeu  taken  at 
different  times  to  make  the  production  less  unworthy  of  a  favorable  reception  ;  or,  rather,  to 
fit  It  for  filling  permanefUly  a  station,  however  bumbie,  in  the  Literature  of  our  Country.  Thu 
has,  indeed,  been  the  aim  of  aJl  my  endeavors  in  Poetry,  which,  you  know,  have  been  suf- 
ficiently laborious  10  prove  that  I  deem  the  Art  not  lightiy  to  be  approached  ;  and  that  tlie 
attainment  of  excellence  in  it  may  laudably  be  made  the  principal  object  of  intellectual  pursuit 
by  any  man  who,  with  reasonable  consideration  of  circumstances,  has  faith  in  his  own  impulses. 
The  Poem  of  Peter  Bell,  as  the  Prologue  wiil  show,  was  composed  under  a  belief  that  the 
Imagination  not  omy  dues  not  require  fur  its  exeicise  the  intervention  of  supernatural  agency, 
but  that,  though  such  agency  be  exciuded,  the  faculty  may  be  called  forth  as  imperiously  aitd 
for  kindred  results  uf  pleasure,  bv  incidents,  within  the  compass  of  poetic  probability,  in  the 
humblest  departments  of  daily  life.  Since  ihat  Prologue  was  written.  >'<7»  have  exhibited  most 
splendid  effects  of  judicious  daring,  in  the  opposite  and  usual  course.  Let  this  acknowledg- 
ment make  iny  peace  with  the  lovers  of  the  supernatural ;  and  1  am  persuaded  it  will  be  ad* 
mitted  that  to  you,  as  a  Master  in  that  province  of  the  art,  the  following  Tale,  whether  from 
contrast  or  congruity,  is  not  an  inappropriate  offering.  Accept  it,  then,  as  a  public  testimony 
i;f  affectionate  admiration  from  one  with  whose  name  yours  has  been  often  coupled  (to  use  your 
own  words)  for  evil  and  for  good  ;  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  earnest  wishes  that  life  and  health 
may  be  granted  you  to  complete  the  many  important  wurks  iu  which  you  are  engaged,  and  with 
high  respect.  Most  faithfully  yours,  Wiluam  Woku^wortu. 

Kyoal  Mount,  A^U  7,  1819. 


PROLOGUE. 

There's  something  in  a  flyin?:  horse, 
There's  something  in  a  huge  balloon ; 
But  through  the  clouds  I'll  never  float 
Until  I  have  a  little  Boat, 
Shaped  like  the  crescent-moon. 

And  now  1  hai'e  a  little  Boat, 

In  shape  a  very  crescent-moon  : 

Fast  through  the  clouds  my  boat  can  sail ; 

But  if  perchance  your  faith  should  fail, 

Look  up — ^and  you  shall  see  me  soon  I 

The  woods,  my  Friends,  are  round  you  roar- 

Jngf 
Rocking  and  roaring  like  a  sea ; 
The  noise  of  danger's  in  your  ears, 
iLnd  ye  have  all  a  thousand  fears 
Bpth  for  my  little  Boat  and  me  1 
(ai4> 


Meanwhile  untroubled  I  admire 
The  pointed  horns  of  my  canoe; 
And,  did  not  pity  touch  my  breast 
To  see  how  ye  are  all  distrest. 
Till  my  ribs  ached,  I'd  laugh  at  youl 

Away  we  go,  my  Boat  and  T — 
Frail  man  ne'er  sate  m  such  another; 
Whether  among  the  winds  we  strive, 
Or  deep  into  the  clouds  we  dive. 
Each  IS  contented  with  the  other. 

Avray  we  go— and  what  care  we 
For  treasons,  tumults,  and  for  wars? 
We  are  as  calm  in  our  delight 
As  is  the  crescent-moon  so  bright 
Among  the  scattered  star:^. 


Up  gb<&  ifay  Boat  amonff-thie  stkfs 
Through  many  a  Wea^hless  field  of  light. 
Through  many  a  long  blue  field  of  ether, 
Leaving  ten  thoili^d  stars  beneatfi  her} 
Up  gees  my  little  Boat  so  bright  1 

The  Crtib,  the  Scorpion,  and  the  Biill— 
We  pry  among  them  all ;  have  shot 
High  o'er  the  red-haired  race  of  Mars, 
Covered  fi-otn  top  to  toe  wfth  Scars'; 
Such  company  1  like  it  tiijt  \ 

The  towns  in  Salvt^  Hr^  deeayed. 

And  melancholy  Spectres,  throng  them  ; — 

The  Pleiads,  that  appear  to  Icifft 

Each  other  in  the  vast  abyss, 

With  joy  1  sail  among  them. 

Swift  Mercury  resounds  with  mirth, 
Great  Jove  is  full  of  stately  bowers ; 
But  these,  andiaH  that  they  contain, 
What  are  they  to  that  tiny  grain, 
That  little  Earth  ttf  ours  ? 

Then  back    to  Earth,  the    dear    green 

Earth :—  ^ 
WliQie  ages  if.  I  here  should  roam^ 
The  world  ifor  my  remarics  'and  me 

Would  nota  whit  the  better  be; 
I've  left  my  heart  at  hofme. 

Sec !  therfe  she  is,  the  matchless  Earth ! 
Tliere  spreads  the  famed  Pacific  Ocean  I 
Old  Andes  thmsts  yon  craggy  spear 
Throiigh  the  gray 'clouds;  the  Alps  «fe 

here. 
Like  waters  Ifi  coiiihibtionl 

Yon  tawny  slip  is  Libyans  sands : 

That  silvefr  thread  the'riv^r  Dnieper : 

And  look,  vrhtfe  clothed  ih  brightest  -gteen 

Is  a  sweet  Isle,  of  isles  tlie  Oueen : 

Vc  faiHte,  fi^m  ^11  evil  keep  her  1 

And  see  the  town  where  I  was  bom  1 
ArcMnd  those  happy  fields  we  span 
In  boyish  gattnbols:— 1  was  lost 
Where  I  have  been,  but  on  tliis  coast 
Heell'ahiJittiaii. 

Never  did  fifty  things  at  once 
Appear  so  lofvfely,  heve'r/hevcr ; — 
How  tunefaUy  the  fofe^rts  ringl 
To  hear  the  eatth*s  soft  nftufmuring 
Thus  could  I  hang  forever  ! 

"Shame  on  you  I "  cried  my  little  Boa^ 

"  Was  ever  such  a  homesick  Loon, 

Withm ^living  Boat  to  sit. 

And  nuke  no  better  use  of  it ; 

A  Boat  twin-sister  of  the  crescent-moon ! 


Ne'er  in  thk  "breast  of  fall-mWn  Poet 
Fliitti<red bo  faint  a  heart  beforejh^ 
Was  it  thfc  music  of  the  ifipheres 
That  overpowered  your  mortal  taxi  ? 
—Such  din  shall  trbublc  them  iio 


These  nether  precincts  do  not  lack 
Charms  of  their  own ; — then  eome^irith  inft{ 
I  want  a  conrade,  and  for  you 
There's  no^tHti^  that  I  would  not  do; 
Naught  is  there  that  you  shall  not  set. 

Haste  i  an^  ibbye  Siberian  ^nows 
WeMl  sport  amid  the  boreal  morning  ; 
Will  minglie  with  her  lustres  gliding     . 
Among  the  stars,  the  stars  now  hi^ng^ 
And  now  the  stars  adorning. 

I  know  the  secrets  of  a  faUid 
Where  human  foot  did  never  stray  | 
Fair  is  that  land  as  evenmg  skies. 
And  cobU  though  in  the  depth  it  lies 
Of  burning  Africa. 

Or  we'll  into  the  realm  of  Faery, 
Among  the  lovely  shades  of  things ; 
The  shadowy  forms  of  mountains  bar^^ 
And  streams,  and  bowers,  and  ladies  ianv 
The  shades  of  palaces  and  kings  1 

Or,  if  you  thirst  with  hardy  zesA 
Less  quiet  regions  to  explore, 
Prompt  voyage  shall  to  you  reveal        ; 
How  earth  and  heaven  are  tatight  to  feel 
The  might  of  magic  lore  1  *' 

"  My  little  Tarrant  Form  of  light, 
My  gay  and  beautiful  Canoe. 
Well  have  you  played  your  irielidly  part; 
As Ictndly  tak«  what  from  my  hcflUt 
Experience  forces— ^then  adieu  1 

Temptation  liirks  amor.g  your  Words : 
Dut,'V^hi1e  the!>e  pleasures  you're  pursuill|( 
Without  impediment  or  let, 
No  wonder  if  you  quite  forget 
What  on  the  earth  is  doing. 

There, was  a  time  when  all  mankind 
Did  listen  with  a  faith  sincere 
To  tuneful  tongues  in  mystery  versed; 
T/iert  "Poets  fearlessly  rehearsed 
The  wonders  of  a  wild  career. 

Go— (but  the  world's  a  sleepy  world. 
And  'tis,  I  fear,  an  age  too  late) 
Take  wifh  you  some  ambitious  Youth  1 
For,  restless  VVandererl  I,  intrutli^ 
Am  all  unfit  to  be  your  mate. 
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Long  have  I  loved  what  I  behold, 
The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers ; 
The  common  growth  of  mother-eartli 
Suffices  me— her  tears,  her  mirth| 
Her  humblest  mirth  and  tears. 

The  dragon's  wing,  the  magic  ring, 
1  shall  not  covet  for  my  dower, 
If  I  along  that  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray, 
And  with  a  soul  of  power. 

These  given,  what  more  need  I  desire 
To  stir,  to  soothe,  or  elevate  ? 
What  nobler  marvels  than  the  mind 
May  in  life's  daily  prospect  find, 
May  find  or  there  aeate  ? 

A  potent  wand  doth  Sorrow  wield ; 
What  spell  so  strong  as  guilty  Fear ! 
Repentance  is  a  tender  Sprite ; 
If  aught  on  earth  have  heavenly  might, 
'Tis  lodged  within  her  silent  tear. 

But  grant  my  wishes,— let  us  now 
Descend  from  this  ethereal  height ; 
Then  take  thy  way,  adventurous  Skiff, 
More  daring  far  than  Hippogriff, 
And  be  thy  own  delight  I 

To  the  stone-table  in  my  garden, 
Loved  haunt  of  many  a  summer  hour, 
The  Squire  is  come :  his  daughter  Bess 
Beside  him  in  the  cool  recess 
Sits  blooming  like  a  flower. 

With  these  are  many  more  convened ; 
They  know  not  1  have  been  so  far ; — 
I  see  them  there,  in  number  nine, 
'  Beneath  the  spreading  Weymouth  pine  I 
I  see  them--rthere  they  are  1 

There  sits  the  Vicar  and  his  Dame ; 
And  there  my  good  friend,  Stephen  Otter ; 
And,  ere  the  light  of  evening  fail, 
To  them  1  must  relate  the  Tale 
Of  Peter  Bell  the  Potter." 

Off  flew  the  Boat— away  she  flees, 
Spuming  her  freight  with  indignation  I 
And  1,  as  well  as  I  was  ^ble, 
On  two  poor  legs,  toward  my  stone*table 
Limped  on  with  sore  vexation. 

"  O,  here  he  is  1 "  cried  little  Bess- 
She  saw  me  at  the  garden  door ; 
**  We've  waited  anxiously  and  long," 
They  cried,  and  all  around  me  tlirong, 
Full  nine  of  them  or  more  I 


**  Reproach  me  not— your  fears  be  still- 
Be  tliankful  we  again  have  met ; — 
Resume,  my  Friends !  within  the  shade 
Your  seats,  and  quickly  shall  be  paid 
The  well-remembered  debt." 

I  spake  with  faltering  voice,  like*  one 
Not  wholly  rescued  from  the  pale 
Of  a  wild  dream,  or  worse  illusion ; 
But,  straight,  to  cover  my  confusion, 
Began  the  promised  Tale. 

PART  FIRST. 

All  by  the  moonlight  river  side 
Groaned  the  poor  Beast — alas  !  in  vain ; 
The  staff  was  raised  to  loftier  height. 
And  the  blows  fell  witli  heavier  weight 
As  Peter  struck— and  struck  again. 

"  Hold  ! "   cried  the  Squire,  **  against  the 

rules 
Of  common  sense  you're  surely  sinning; 
This  leap  is  for  us  all  too  bold ; 
Who  Peter  was,  let  that  be  told, 
And  start  from  the  beginning.'* 

«  A  Potter,*  Sir,  he  was  by  trade," 

Said  I,  becoming  quite  collected; 
"  And  wheresoever  he  appeared. 
Full  twenty  times  was  Peter  feared 
For  once  that  Peter  was  respected. 

He,  two-and-thirty  years  or  more, 
Had  been  a  wild  and  woodland  rover; 
Had  heard  the  Atlantic  surges  roar 
On  farthest  Cornwall's  rocky  shore, 
And  trod  the  cliffs  of  Dover. 

And  he  had  seen  Caernarvon's  towers, 
And  well  he  knew  the  spire  of  Sarum ; 
And  he  had  been  where  Lincoln  bell 
Flings  o'er  the  fen  that  ponderous  knell— 
A  far-renoWned  alarum  I 

At  Doncaster,  at  York,  and  Leeds, 
And  merry  Carlisle  had  he  been ; 
And  all  along  the  lowlands  fair, 
All  through  the  bonny  shire  of  Ayr; 
And  far  as  Aberdeen. 

And  he  had  been  at  Inverness ; 

And  Peter,  by  the  mountain-rills. 

Had    danced   his    round   with    Highland 

lasses ; 
And  he  had  lain  beside  his  asses 
On  lofty  Cheviot  Hills : 


^  In  the  dialect  of  the  North,  a  havkw  fli 
earthenware  is  thus  designated* 
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And  he  had  trudged    through  Yorkshire 

dales, 
Among  the  rocks  and  winding  scars ; 
Where  deep  and  low  the  hainlets  lie 
Beneath  their  little  patch  of  sky 
And  little  lot  of  stars : 

And  all  along  the  indented  coast. 
Bespattered  with  the  salt-sea  foam ; 
Where'er  a  knot  of  houses  lay 
On  headland,  or  in  hollow  bay ; — 
Sure  never  man  like  him  did  roam  ! 

As  well  might  Peter,  in  the  Fleet, 

Have  been  last  bound,  a  begging  debtor ; — 

He  travelled  here,  he  travelled  there ; — 

But  not  the  value  of  a  hair 

Was  heart  or  head  the  better. 

He  roved  among  the  vales  and  streams. 
In  the  green  wood  and  hollow  dell ; 
They  were  his  dwellings  night  and  day,— 
But  Nature  ne'er  could  find  the  way 
Into  the  heart  of  Peter  Bell. 

In  vain,  through  every  changeful  year, 
Did  Nature  lead  him  as  before ; 
A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

Small  change  it  made  in  Peter's  heart 
To  see  his  gentle  panniered  train 
With  more  than  vernal  pleasure  feeding 
Where'er  the  tender  grass  was  leading 
Its  earliest  green  along  the  lane. 

In  vain,  through  water,  earth,  and  air, 
The -soul  of  happy  souhd  was  spread, 
When  Peter  on  some  April  morn, 
Beneath  the  broom  or  budding  thorn, 
Made  the  warm  earth  his  lazy  bed. 

At  noon,  when,  by  the  forest's  edge 
He  lay  beneath  the  branches  high, 
The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 
Into  his  heart :  he  never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky  I 

On  a  fair  prospect  some  have  looked 
And  felt,  as  I  have  heard  them  say, 
As  if  the  moving  time  had  been 
A  thin^  as  steadfast  as  the  scene 
On  which  they  gazed  themselves  away. 

Within  the  breast  of  Peter  Bell 
These  silent  raptures  found  no  place; 
He  was  a  Carl  as  wild  and  rude 
As  ever  hue<ind-cry  pursued, 
As  cverran  a  f  ek>n')»  race. 
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Of  all  that  lead  a  lawless  life. 
Of  all  that  love  their  lawless  lives, 
In  city  or  in  village  small, 
He  was  the  wildest  far  of  all ; — 
He  had  a  dozen  we4ded  wives. 

Nay,   start  not  1  —  wedded   wives  —  and 
twelve  !  [him, 

But  how  one  wife  could  e'er  come  near 
In  simple  truth  1  cannot  tell ; 
For,  be  it  said  of  Peter  Bell, 
To  see  him  was  to  fear  him. 

Though  Nature  could  not  touch  his  heart 
By  lovely  forms,  and  silent  weather, 
And  tender  soimds,  yet  you  might  see 
At  once,  that  Peter  Bell  and  she 
Had  often  been  together. 

A  savage  wildness  round  him  hung 
As  of  a  dweller  out  of  doors ; 
In  his  whole  figure  and  his  mien 
A  savage  character  was  seen 
Of  mountains  and  of  dreary  moors* 

To  all  the  unshaped  half-human  thoughts 

Which  solitary  Nature  feeds 

'Mid  summer  storms  or  winter's  ice. 

Had  Peter  joined  whatever  vice 

The  cruel  city  breeds. 

His  face  was  keen  as  is  the  wind 
That  cuts  along  the  hawthom-fenoe; 
Of  courage  you  saw  little  there, 
But,  in  its  stead,  a  medley  air 
Of  cunning  and  of  impudencoi 

He  had  a  dark  and  sidelong  walk. 

And  long  and  slouching  was  his  gait; 

Beneath  his  looks  so  bare  and  bold. 

You  might  perceive,  his  spirit  cold  " 

Was  playing  with  some  inward  bait. 

His  forehead  wrinkled  was  and  furred: 
A  work,  one  half  of  which  was  done 
By  thinking  of  his  *  whens » and  *  haws;* 
And  half,  by  knitting  of  his  brows 
Beneath  the  glaring  sun. 

There  was  a  hardness  in  his  cheek, 
There  was  a  hardness  in  his  eye, 
As  if  the  man  had  fixed  his  face. 
In  many  a  solitary  place. 
Against  the  wind  and  open  sky  I 

One  night  (and  now  my  little  Bess ! 
We've  reached  at  last  the  promised  Tale)^ 
One  beautiful  November  night, 
When  the  full  moon  was  shming  bright 
Upon  tiie  rapid  river  Swale, 
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Along  the  river*s  V^ndifie  b&nkft 
Peter  was  trtvelling  all  alone; — 
Whether  to  buy  or  sell,  or  led 
By  pleasure  flmning  in  his  heiady 
To  me  was  n«ver  known. 

He' trudged  along  through  copse  and  brake, 
He  trudged  along  o'er  hiH  and  dale; 
Nor  for  the  moon  cared  he -a  tittle, 
And  for  the  stars  he  cared  as  Httl(^ 
And  for  the  murmiuring  river  Swaw. 

But,  chancing  to  espy  a  path 
That  promised  to  cut  short  the  way; 
As  many  a  wiser  man  hath  done. 
He  left  a  trusty  guide  for  one 
That  might  his  steps  betray. 

To  a  thidc  wood  he  soon  b  brought 
Where  cheerily  his  course  he  weaves, 
And  whistling  loud  may  yet  be  heard, 
Though  often  buried,  like  a  bird 
Darkling^among  die  boughs  and  leavies. 

But  ^^uickly  Petards  mood  is  changed, 
And  on  he'drives  with  cheeks  that  burn 
In  downti^ht  fury  and  in  wratli ;-~ 
There's  little  sign  the  treacherous  path 
Will  to  the  road  return  ! 

The  path  gfows  dilti,  and  dimhrer  still ; 
Now  up,  now  down,  the  Rover  Wends^ 
With  all  the  sail  that  he  can  carry, 
Till  brought  to  a  deserted  quarry— 
And  there  the  pathway  ends. 

He  paused^w  shadows  of  strange  fcha^, 

Massy-lhd  black,  before  him  lay ; 

But  through  the   dark,  and  through  tht 

cold. 
And  through  the  yawning  fissures  old. 
Did  Peter  boldly  press  his  way 

Right  through  the  quarry :— ^nd  behold 
A  ^ene  of  ^t  &nd  lovely  hue ! 
Where  blue  and  gray,  and  tender  green. 
Together  make  as  sweet  a  scene 
As  ever  human  eye  did  view. 

Beneath  the  clear  blue  sky  he  isaw 
A  little  field  of  meadow  ground ; 
But  field  or  meadow  name  it  not ; 
Call  it  of  eairth  a  small  green  plot, 
With  rocks  encompass^  round. 

The  Swale  flowed  under  the  gray  rocks, 
But  he  flowed  quiet  and  unseen  ; — 
You  need  a  strong  and  stormy  gale 
To  bring  the  noises  of  the  Swale 
To  that  green  st«t,^o  calih  knd  ^feai  1 


And  is  there  no  oiife  dwrelling  here. 
No  hermit  with  his  beads  and  glass? 
And  does  no  little  totta|t;  look 
Upon  this  soft  and  fertile  nook  } 
Does  no  one  Ihre  near  this  green  grass? 

Across  the  deep  and  quiet  spot 
Is  Peter  driving  through  the  grass — 
And  noi^  has  reached  the  skirting  trees) 
When,  turning  round  hb  head,  te  sees 
A  solitary  Ass. 

"  A  prize  1 "  tries  Peter—hot  he  first 
Miist  spy  about  him  far  and  near: 
There's  not  a  single  house  in  sight. 
No  woodman's-hut,  no  cottage  fight- 
Peter,  you  need  not  fear  1 

There's  nothing  to  be  seen  but  woods, 
And  rocks  that  spread  a  hoary  gleam, 
And  this  one  Beast,  that  from  tlic  bed 
Of  the  green  meadow  hangs  his  head 
Over  the  silent  stream. 

His  head  is  ^ith  a  halter  bound; 
The  halter  seizing,  Peter  leapt 
Upon  the  Creature^  back,  and  plied 
With  ready  l^eels  his  shaggy  si  le; 
But  stijl  the  Ass  his  sUtion  k«pt. 

Then  >Peter  gave  a  Budden  jerk, 
A  jerk  that  from  a  dungecm-floor 
Would  have  pulled  up  an  iron  rinf  ■; 
But  still  the  heavy-headed  Thing 
Stood  just  as  he  had  stood  before  I 

Quoth  Peter,  leaping  from  his  seat, 
**  There  is  sohie  plot  against  me  laid  ;• 
Once  more  the  little  meadow  ground 
And  all  the  hoary  cliffs  around 
He  cautiously  surveyed. 

All,  all  is  silent— rocks  anij  woods, 
All  still  and  silent — far  and  nearl 
Only  the  Ass,  with  moti6n  dull^ 
Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull 
Turns  round  his  long  left  kix. 

Thought  Peter,  What  can  mean  all  this? 
Some  ug^y  witchcraft  must  be  here ! 
—Once  more  the  Ass,  with  motion  du]2| 
Upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull 
Turned  round  his  long  left  ear. 

Suspicion  ripsned  into  dread, 
Yei  with  deliberate  action  slow. 
His  staff  high-raising,  in  the  ^ide 
Of  skill,  upon  the  sounding  hidei 
He  dealt  a  sturdy  blow. 
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The  poor  Ass  staggered  with  the  shock  \ 
And  then,  as  if  to  take  his  ease, 
In  quiet  uncomplaining  mood, 
Upon  the  spot  where  he  had  stoodj 
Dropped  gently  down  upon  his  kn^es ; 

As  gently  on  his  side  he  fell ; 
And  by  the  river's  brink  did  lie ; 
Andf  while  he  lay  like  one  that  mourned, 
The  patient  Beast  on  Peter  turned 
His  shining  hazel  eye. 

Twas  but  one  mild,  repro^Khlu!  logk, 
A  look  more  tender  than  severe  *. 
And  straight  in  sorrow,  not  in  dread, 
He  turned  the  ^ye-ball  in  his  head 
Towards  the  sniooUi  river  deep  and  clear. 

Upon  the  Beast  the  sapling  ripgs-; 

His  lank  sjdQS  iteaved,  his  hmbs  they  stivrcd; 

He  gave  a  groan,  and  then  another, 

Of  that  which  went  before  the  brother. 

And  then  he  gave  a  third. 

All  by  tl^  saoonlight  river  side 
He  gHve  tlvce  miserable  groans : 
And  not  till  now  hath  Peter  seen 
How  gaunt  the  Cireature  is,— how  lean 
And  sharp  his.  staring  bones  1 

With  legs  stretched  out  and  stiff  he  lay  j— 
No  wori  of  kind  commiseration 
Fell  at  th^  sjgHt  from  Peter*s  tongue } 
With  ha^d  contempt  his  heart  was  wi>ung> 
With  hatred  and  vexation. 

The  meagre  beast  lay  still  as  death  \ 
And  Peter's  lips  with  fury  quiver ; 
Quoth  he,  "  You  little  mulish  dog, 
I'll  fling  your  carcass  like  a  log 
Head-foremost  down  the  river  I  *• 


An  impious  oalh  confirmed  the  threats. 
Whereat  from  the  earth  on  which  he  lay 
To  all  the  echoes,  south,  and  north. 
And  evt  and  west,  the  Ass  sent  forth 
A  long  and  clamorous  bray  I 

This  outcry,  qiD  the  heart.  o(  Peter, 
Seems  like  a  note  of  joy  to  strike,-r- 
loy  at  the  heart  of  P^ter  knopks ; 
5ut  vsy  the  echo,  of  the  rocks 
Was  something;  Peter  did  not  like, 
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Whether  to  che^  his  coward  breast. 
Or  that  he  could  not  break  the  chain, 
In  ^is  serene  and  solemn  hour, 
Twined  round  him  by  demoniac  power^ 
To  the  blind  work  be  U^roe4  9liE^ 


Among  the  rocks  and  winding  crags ; 
Among  the  mountains  far  away : 
Once  more  the  Ass  did  lengthen  out 
More  ruefully  a  deep-drawn  shout, 
The  hard  dry  see-saw  of  his  horrible  bray  I. 

What  is  there  now  in  Peter's  heart  ? 
Or  whence  the  might  of  this  strange  sound  ? 
The  moon  uneasy  looked  and  dimmer, 
The  broad  blue  heavens  appeared  to  glimmer, 
And  the  ro(;ks  staggered  all  around — 

From  Peter's  hand  the  sapling  dropped  t 
Threat  has  he  none  to  execute ; 
"  If  any  one  should  come  and  see 
That  I  am  here,  they'll  think,"  quoth  hct 
•*  I'm  helping  this  poor  dying  hruti^.'* 

He  scans  tlie  Ass  from  limb  to  limb^ 
And  ventures  now  to  uplift  his  eyes ; 
More 'Steady  looks  the  moon,  and  cleaf^ 
More  like  themselves  the  rocks  appes^r 
And  touch  more  quiet  skies. 

His  scorn  returns— his  hate  revives ; 
He  stoops  the  Ass's  neck  to  seiae 
With  malice— that  again  takes  flight ; 
:  For-  in  the  pool  a  startling  sight 
Meets  him,  among  the  inverted  treesp 

Is  it  the  Moon's  distorted  face  ? 
The  ghost-like  image  of  a  cloud? 
Is  it  a  gallows  there  portrayed? 
Is  Peter  of  himself  afraid  ? 
Is  it  a  coifin, — or  a  shroud  ? 

A  grisly  idol  hewn  in  stone? 
Or  imp  from  witch's  lap  let  fall? 
Perhaps  a  ring  of  shining  fairies  ? 
Such  as  pursue  their  feared  vagaries 
In  sylvan  bower,  or  haunted  hall? 

Is  it  a  fiend  that  to  a  stake 

Of  fire  his  desperate  self  is  tethering  ? 

Or  stubborn  spirit  doomed  to  yell 

In  solitary  ward  or  cell. 

Ten  thousand  miles  from  all  his  bietjhifeix? 

Never  did  pulse  so  quickly  throb. 
And  never  heart  so  loudly  panted : 
He  looks,  he  canr/ot  choose  bu^  lool^  || 
Like  some  one  reading  in  a  booker 
A  boo]^  that  is  enchanted. 

Ah,  welkt-day  for  Peter  B^ll  1 
He  will  be  turned  to  iron  soon. 
Meet  Statue  Cor  the  court  of  Fear ! 
His  hat  is  up— and  every  hair 
Bristles,  ana  whitezis  in  the  msnosxl 
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He  looks,  he  ponders,  looks  again ; 

He  sees  a  motion — hears  a  groan ; 

His  eyes  will  burst— his  heart  will  break — 

He  gives  a  loud  and  frightful  shriek, 

And  back  he  falls,  as  if  his  life  were  flown! 

PART  SECOND. 

We  left  our  Hero  in  a  trance, 
Beneath  the  alders,  near  the  river ; 
The  Ass  is  by  the  river -side, 
And,  where  the  feeble  breezes  glide, 
Upon  the  stream  the  moonbeams  quiver. 

A  happy  respite  I  but  at  length 
He  feds  the  glimmering  of  the  moon  ; 
Wakes  with  glazed  eye,  and  feebly  sighing— 
To  sink,  perhaps,  where  he  is  lying, 
Into  a  second  swoon  ! 

He  lifts  his  head,  he  sees  his  staff ; 
He  touches — 'tis  to  him  a  treasure  1 
Faint  recollection  seems  to  tell 
That  he  is  yet  where  mortals  dwell — 
A  thought  received  with  languid  pleasure  I 

His  head  upon  his  elbow  propped, 
Becoming  less  and  less  perplexed. 
Sky-ward  he  looks— to  rock  and  wood — 
And  then — upon  the  glassy  flood 
His  wandering  eye  is  fixed. 

Thought  he,  that  is  the  face  of  one 
In  his  last  sleep  securely  bound  I 
So  toward  the  stream  his  head  he  bent, 
And  downward  thrust  his  staff,  intent 
The  river's  depth  to  sound. 

Now — like  a  tempest  shattered  bark. 
That  overwhelmcKl  and  prostrate  lies, 
And  in  a  moment  to  the  verge 
Is  lifted  of  a  foaming  surge — 
Full  suddenly  the  Ass  doth  rise  I 

His  staring  bones  all  shake  with  joy, 
And  close  by  Peter's  side  he  stands, 
While  Peter  o'er  the  river  bends, 
The  little  Ass  his  neck  extends, 
And  fondly  licks  his  hands. 

Such  life  is  in  the  Ass*s  eyes. 
Such  life  is  in  his  limbs  and  ears, 
That  Peter  Bell,  if  he  had  been 
The  veriest  cov/ard  ever  seen. 
Must  now  have  thrown  aside  his  fears. 

The  Ass  looks  on — and  to  his  work 
Is  Peter  quietly  resigned  ; 
He  touches  here — he  touches  there — 
And  now  amoni;  the  dead  man's  hair 
i^  sapling  Peter  luis  entwined* 


He  pulls— and  looks — and  pulls  again ; 
And  he  whom  the  poor  Ass  had  lost. 
The  man  who  had  been  four  days  dead, 
Head-foremost  from  the  river's  bed 
Uprises  like  a  ghost  I 

And  Peter  draws  him  to  dry  land ; 
And  through  the  brain  of  Peter  pass 
Some  poignant  twitches,  fast  and  faster; 
"  No  doubt,"  quoth  he,  "  he  is  the  Master 
Of  this  poor  miserable  Ass  I " 

The  meagre  Shadow  that  looks  on — 
What  would  he  now  ?  what  is  he  doing  ? 
His  sudden  fit  of  joy  is  flown,— 
He  on  his  knees  hath  laid  him  down. 
As  if  he  were  his  grief  renewing ; 

But  no— that  Peter  on  his  back 
Must  mount,  he  shows  well  as  he  can  : 
Thought  Peter  then,  come  weal  or  woe, 
I'll  do  what  he  would  have  me  do, 
In  pity  to  this  poor  drowned  man. 

With  that  resolve  he  boldly  mounts 
Upon  the  pleased  and  thankful  Ass  ; 
And  then,  without  a  moment's  stay. 
That  earnest  Creature  turned  away. 
Leaving  the  body  on  the  grass. 

Intent  upon  his  faithful  watch, 
The  Beast  four  days  and  nights  had  past ; 
A  sweeter  meadow  ne'er  was  seen. 
And  there  the  Ass  four  days  had  been, 
Nor  ever  once  did  break  his  fast: 

Yet  firm  his  step,  and  stout  his  heart : 
The  mead  is  crossed — the  quarry's  mouth 
Is  reached ;  but  there  the  trusty  guide 
Into  a  thicket  turns  aside. 
And  deftly  ambles  towards  the  south. 

When  hark  a  burst  of  doleful  sound  I 
And  Peter  honestly  might  say, 
The  like  came  never  to  his  ears, 
Though  he  has  been,  full  thirty  years, 
A  rover— night  and  day  I 

'Tis  not  a  plover  of  the  moors, 

'Tis  not  a  bittern  of  the  fen  ; 

Nor  can  it  be  a  barking  fox, 

Nor  night-bird  chambered  in  the  rocks 

Nor  wild-cat  in  a  woody  glen ! 

The  Ass  is  startled — and  stops  short 
Right  in  the  middle  of  the  thicket ; 
And  Peter,  wont  to  whistle  loud 
Whether  alone  or  in  a  crowd, 
is  silent  as  a  silent  cricket 
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What  ails  you  now,  my  little  Bess  ? 
Well  may  you  tremble  and  look  grave ! 
This  cry — that  rings  along  the  wood, 
This  cry — that  floats  adown  the  flood, 
Comes  from  the  entrance  of  a  cave : 

I  see  a  blooming  Wood-boy  there, 
And  if  1  had  the  power  to  say 
How  sorrowful  the  wanderer  is, 
Your  heart  would  be  as  sad  as  his 
Till  you  had  kissed  his  tears  away  t 

Grasping  a  hawthorn  branch  in  hand, 
All  bright  with  berries  ripe  and  red, 
Into  the  cavern's  mouth  he  peeps  ; 
Thence  back  into  the  moonlight  creeps ; 
Whom  seeks  he — whom  ? — the  silent  dead : 

His  father  ! — Him  doth  he  require — 
Him  hath  he  sought  with  fruitless  pains, 
Among  the  rocks,  behind  the  trees ; 
Now  creeping  un  his  hands  and  knees, 
Now  running  o'er  the  open  plains. 

And  hither  is  he  come  at  last, 
When  he  through  such  a  day  has  gone, 
By  this  dark  cave  to  be  distrest 
Like  a  poor  bird — her  plundered  nest 
Hovering  around  with  dolorous  moan  I 

Of  that  intense  and  piercing  cry 
The  listening  Ass  conjectures  well ; 
Wild  as  it  is,  he  there  can  read 
Some  intermingled  notes  that  plead 
With  touches  irresistible. 

But  Peter— when  he  saw  the  Ass 
Not  only  stop  but  turn,  and  change 
The  cherished  tenor  of  his  pace 
That  lamentable  cry  to  chase — 
It  wrought  in  him  conviction  strange ; 

A  faith  that,  for  the  dead  man's  sake  > 
And  this  poor  slave  who  loved  him  well, 
Vengeance  upon  bis  head  will  fall, 
Some  visitation  worse  then  all 
Which  ever  till  this  night  befell. 

Meanwhile  the  Ass  to  reach  his  home, 
Is  striving  stoutly  as  he  may ; 
But,  while  he  climbs  the  woody  hill, 
The  cry  grows  weak — ^and  weaker  still ; 
And  now  at  last'  it  dies  away. 

So  with  his  freight  the  Creature  turns 
Into  a  gloomy  grove  of  beech. 
Along  the  shade  with  footsteps  true 
Descending  slowly,  till  the  two 
The  open  moonlight  reach. 


And  there,  along  the  narrow  dell, 
A  fair  smooth  pathway  you  discern, 
A  length  of  green  and  open  road — 
As  if  it  from  a  fountain  flowed — 
Winding  away  between  the  fern. 

The  rocks  that  tower  on  either  side 
Build  up  a  wild  fantastic  scene ; 
Temples  like  those  among  the  Hindoos, 
And  mosques,  and  spires,  and  abbey  win^ws, 
And  castles  all  with  ivy  green  1 

And,  while  the  Ass  pursues  his  way. 

Along  this  solitary  dell. 

As  pensively  his  steps  advance. 

The   mosques  and  spires  change  counte' 

nance. 
And  look  at  Peter  Bell ! 

That  unintelligible  cry 
Hath  left  him  high  in  preparation,— 
Convinced  that  he,  or  soon  or  late. 
This  very  night  will  meet  his  fate— 
And  so  he  sits  in  expectation ! 

The  strenuous  Animal  hath  clomb 
With  the  green  path ;  and  now  he  wends 
Where,  shining  like  the  smoothest  sea, 
In  undisturbed  immensity 
A  level  plain  extends. 

But  whence  this  faintly-rustling  sound 
By  which  the  journeying  pair  are  chased  ? 
— A  withered  leaf  is  close  behind, 
Light  playthinjj  for  the  sportive  wind 
Upon  that  solitary  waste. 

When  Peter  spied  the  moving  thing. 
It  only  doubled  his  distress ; 
"  Where  there  is  not  a  bush  or  tree. 
The  very  leaves  they  follow  me— 
So  huge  hath  been  my  wickedness!" 

To  a  close  lane  they  now  are  come, 
Where,  as  before,  the  enduring  Ass 
Moves  on  without  a  moment's  stop, 
Nor  once  turns  round  his  head  to  crop 
A  bramble-leaf  or  blade  of  grass. 

Between  the  hedges  as  they  go,  ^ 

The  white  dust  sleeps  upon  the  lane ; 
And  Peter,  ever  ana  anon 
Back-looking,  sees,  upon  a  stone, 
Or  in  the  dust,  a  crimson  stain. 

A  stain — as  of  a  drop  of  Uood 

By  moonlight  made  more  faint  and  wan  ; 

Ha!  why  these  sinkings  of  despair  ? 

He  knows  not  how  the  blood  cumes  then-* 

And  Peter  is  a  wicked  man. 
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At  length  he  spies  a  bleeding  wound, 
Where  he  had  struck  the  Asb's  head ; 
He  sees  the  blood,  knows  wliat  it  is,— 
A  glimpse  ot  sudden  joy  was  lus, 
But  then  it  quickly  fied  ; 

Of  him  wI)om  sudden  death  had  seized 
H2  thought,— of  thee,  O  faithful  Ass ! 
And  once  ^ain  those  gliastly  pains 
Shoot  to  ^d  fro  through  heart  and  reins, 
And  through  his  brain  like  lightning  pass. 

FA^x  THIgP. 

I've  heard  of  one,  a  gentle  Soul, 
Though  given  to  sadness  and  to  gloom, 
And  fcir  th«.fact  will  vouch, — one  night 
It  chanced  that  by  a  taper's  light 
This  man  was  reading  in  his  room ; 

Bending,  as  yQU  or  I  might  bend 
At  night  o'er  any  pious  book. 
When  sudden  blackness  overspread 
The  snow-white  page  on  which  he  read^ 
And  made  the  good  man  round  him  look. 

The  chamber  waHs  were  dark  all  round,— 
And  to  his  book  he  turned  again ; 
—The  light  had  left  the  lonely  taper, 
And  formed  itself  upon  the  paper 
Into  large  letters — bright  and  plain  1 

The  godly  book  was  in  his  hand — 
And,  on  the  page,  more  black  than  coal, 
Appeared,  set  forth  in  strange  array, 
A  word — which  to  his  dvtng  day 
Perplexed  the  good  man's  gentle  soul. 

The  ghostly  word,  thr.s  plainly  seen, 
Did  never  from  his  lips  depart : 
But  he  hath  said,  poor  gentle  wight  ^ 
It  brought  ftill  many  a  sin  to  light 
Out  of  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

Dread  Spirits  1  to  confound  the  meek 
Why  wander  from  your  course  so  far. 
Disordering  color,  fonn  and  stature! 
— Let  food  men  feel  the  soul  of  nature, 
And  see  things  as  they  are. 

Yet,  potent  Spiriks  t  wall  \  know, 
How  ye,  that  play  with  soul  and  sense, 
Are  not  unused  to  trouble  friends 
Of  goodness,  for  most  gracious  < 
And  this  1  speak  in  reverence. 

But  mieht  I  give  advice  to  you. 
Whom  In  my  fear  I  love  so  well ; 
From  men  of  pensive  virtue  go, 
Dread  Beinffs  I  and  your  empire  i 
On  hearts  lU^e  that  of  Pater  fidU 


Your  presence  often  have  I  f(4t 

In  darxness  and  the  stormy  night ; 

And,  with  like  force,  if  need  there  be. 

Ye  can  put  forth  your  agency 

When  earth  is  calm,  and  heaven  is  bright 

Then,  coming  from  the  wayward  world, 
That  powerful  world  in  which  ye  dwell. 
Come,  Spirits  of  the  Mind !  and  try 
To-night,  beneath  the  moonlight  sky. 
What  may  be  done  with  Peter  Bell  t 

— O,  would  that  some  more  skilful  voice 
My  furtlier  labor  might  prevent! 
Kind  Listeners,  that  around  me  ut, 
I  feel  that  I  am  all  unftt 
For  such  high  argument 

Pve  played,  I've  danced,  with  my  namtionj 
I  loitered  long,  ere  J  b^gan  i 
Ye  waited  then  on  ray  good  pleasure; 
Pour  out  indulgence  stuly  in  measure 
As  libeial  ^^  ye  can  1 

Our  Travellers,  ye  remember  weH 
Are  thridding  a  se£)u^t^^d  l^oe  • 
And  P^tec  many  tricks  is  tryiiig, 
And  many  anodynes  applying, 
To  ease  liis  ponscienc^  pf  ite  pavw 

By  this  his  heart  is  lighter  far; 
And,  finding  that  be  can  account 
So  snugly  for  that  crimson  stain, 
His  evil  spirit  up  again 
Does  like  an  empty  bucket  mount. 

And  Peter  is  a  deep.  lo£;ician 

Who  hath  no  lack  of  wit  n?ercurial : 

"  Blood  drops— leaves  rustle — yet,    quotli 

he,    ' 
"  This  poor  man  never,  but  fcr.  me. 
Could  have  had  Christian  bur.ul. 

And,  say  the  best  you  can,  'tis  plain, 
That  here  has'oeen  some  wicked  dealing ; 
No  doubt  the  devil  in  me  wrought ; 
Pm  not  the  man  who  could  have  thoimht 
An  Ass  like  this  was  worth  the  stealing  i " 

So  from  his  pocket  Peter  takes 
His  shilling  horn  tobacco-box ; 
And,  in  a  li^ht  and  careless  way, 
As  men  who  with  their  purpose  play, 
Upon  the  lid  he  knocks. 

Let  them  whose  voice  can  stop  the  cloudS) 
Whose  cuDOUig  eye  can  see  tb^  wind) 
Tell  to  a  curious  world  the  causa 
Why,  making  here  a  sudden  pause^ 
The   Ass   tucaed   round  his    h«a(^  aw 
grinned. 
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Appalling  process  1  I  have  marked 
The  like  on  heath,  in  lonely  wood ; 
And,  verily,  have  seldom  met 
A  spectacle  more  hideous — yet 
It  suited  Peter's  present  mood. 

And,  grinning  in  his  turn,  his  teeth 
He  in  jocose  defiance  showed — 
When,  to  upset  his  spiteful  mirth, 
A  murmur,  pent  withm  the  earth, 
In  the  dead  earth  beneath  the  road. 

Rolled  audibly  1  it  swept  along, 
A  muffled  noise — a  rumbling  sound  1— 
'Twas  by  a  troop  of  miners  made, 
Plying  with  gunpowder  their  trade, 
Some  twenty  fathoms  underground. 

Small  cause  of  dire  effect  I  for,  surely, 
If  ever  mortal,  King  or  Cotter, 
Believed  that  earth  was  charged  to  quake 
And  yawn  for  his  unworthy  sake, 
'Twas  Peter  Bell  the  Potter. 

But,  as  an  oak  in  breathless  air 

Will  stand  thou<;h  to  the  centre  hewn : 

Or  as  the  weakest  things,  if  frost 

Have  stiffened  them,  maintain  their  post ; 

So  he,  beneath  the  gazing  moon  1— > 

The  Beast,  bestriding  thus,  he  reached 
A  spot  where,  in  a  sheltering  cove, 
A  little  chapel  stands  alone, 
With  greenest  ivy  overgrown. 
And  tufted  with  an  ivy  grove ; 

Dying  insensibly  away 
From  human  thoughts  and  purposes, 
It  seemed — wall,  window,  roof  and  tower 
To  bow  to  some  transformin,^  power, 
And  blend  with  the  surrounding  trees. 

As  ruinous  a  place  it  was, 
Thought  Peter,  in  the  shire  of  Fife 
That  served  my  turn,  when  following  still 
From  land  to  land  a  reckless  will 
1  married  my  sixth  wife  I 

The  unheeding  Ass  moves  slowly  on, 
And  now  is  passing  by  an  inn 
Brim-full  of  a  carousing  crew. 
That  make,  with  curses  not  a  few, 
An  uproar  and  a  drunken  din. 

I  cannot  well  express  the  thoughts 
Which  Peter  in  those  noises  found  ;— 
A  stifling  power  compressed  his  frame, 
Whlle-as  a  swimming  darkness  came 
Over  that  dull  and  dreary  sound. 


For  well  did  Peter  know  the  sound ; 
The  language  of  those  drunken  joys 
To  him,  a  jovial  soul,  1  ween, 
But  a  few  hours  ago,  had  been 
A  gladsome  and  a  welcome  noise. 

Now^  turned  adrift  into  the  past. 
He  finds  no  solace  in  his  course ; 
Like  planet-stricken  men  of  yore, 
He  trembles,  snutten  to  the  core 
By  strong  compunction  and  remorse. 

But,  more  than  all,  his  heart  is  stung  \ 
To  think  of  one,  almost  a  child  t 
A  sweet  and  playful  Highland  gtrl, 
As  light  and  beauteous  as  a  squirrel. 
As  beauteous  and  as  wild  I 

Her  dwelling  was  a  lonely  hbuse^ 
A  cottage  in  a  heathy  dell ; 
And  she  put  on  her  gown  of  green. 
And  left  her  mother  at  sixteen. 
And  followed  Peter  Bell. 

But  many  good  and  pious  thoughts 
Had  she ;  and,  in  the  kirk  to  pray. 
Two  long  Scotch  miles,  through  rain  qf 

snow, 
To  kirk  she  had  been  used  to  go, 
Twice  every  Sabbath-day. 

And,  when  she  followed  Peter  Bell, 
It  was  to  lead  an  honest  life ; 
For  he,  with  tongue  not  used  to  falter, 
Had  pledged  his  troth  before  the  altar 
To  love  her  as  his  wedded  wife. 

A  mother's  hope  is  hers ; — ^but  soon 
She  drooped  and  pined  like  one  forlorn; 
From  Scripture  she  a  name  did  borrow; 
Benoni,  or  the  child  of  sorrow, 
She  called  her  babe  unborn.  / 

For  she  had  learned  how  Peter  lived. 
And  took  it  in  most  grievous  part ; 
She  to  the  very  bone  was  worn. 
And,  ere  that  little  child  was  bom, 
Died  of  a  broken  heart. 

And  now  the  Spirits  of  the  Mind 

Are  busy  with  poor  Peter  Bell ; 

Upon  the  rights  of  visual  sense 

Usurpinfir,  with  a  prevatence 

More  terrible  than  magic  speU. 

Close  by  a  brake  of  flowering  furze 

(Above  it  shivering  aspens  play^ 

He  sees  an  unsubstantial  creature, 

His  very  self  in  form  and  feature, 

Not  four- yards  from  the  broad  highwaji.  • 
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And  stretched  beheath  the  furze  he  sees 
The  Highland  girl— it  is  no  other; 
And  hears  her  crying  as  she  cried, 
The  very  moment  that  she  died. 
**  My  motile  i  oh  my  mother !  '^ 

The  sweat  pours  down  from  Peter's  face, 
So  grievous  is  h  s  heart's  contrition ; 
With  agony  his  e>'e-ba11s  ache 
While  he  beholds  by  the  furze-brake 
This  miserable  vision  1 

Calm  Bihe  wellKieservin^  brute, 
His  peace  hath  no  offence  betrayed ; 
But  now,  while  down  that  slope  he  wends, 
A  voice  to  Peter's  ear  ascends, 
Resounding  from  tlie  woody  glade : 

The  voicef  tliough  clamc  rouA  as  a  hoiii 
Re-echoed  by  a  naked  rock, 
Comes  from  that  tabernade-^List  1 
Within,  a  ferven*  Methodist 
Is  preaching  to  no  heedless  flock! 

"  Repeat  \  repent ! "  he  cries  aloud, 
**  While  yet  ye  may  find  mercy ; — strive 
^Otlove  .the  Lord  with  all  your  might ; 
Turn  to  him,  seek  him  day  and  night, 
And  save  your  souls  alive ! 

Repent !  repent !  though  ye  have  gbiie, 
Through  paths  of  wickedness  and  woe, 
After  the  Babylonian  harlot ; 
And,  though  your  sins  be  red  as  scarlet, 
They  sh^ll  be  white  as  snow  I  '* 

Even  as  he  passed  the  door,  these  word* 
Did  plainly  come  to  Peter's  ears ; 
And  they  such  joyful  tidings  were, 
The  jov  v^s  more  than  he  could  beai  t— 
He  melted  into  tears; 

sweet  tears  of  hope  and  tenderness  f 
And  fast  they  fell,  a  plenteous  shower! 
His  nerves,  his  sinews  seem  to  melt  ,* 
Through  all  his  iron  frame  was  felt 
A  gentle,  a  relaxing,  power ! 

Each  fibre  of  his  frame  was  weak ; 
Weak  all  the  anima]  within ; 
But,  in  its' helplessness,  grew  mild 
And  gentle  as  an  infant  child. 
An  infant  that  has  known  no  sin. 

»Tis   said,    meek    Beast!    that,    through 

Heaven's  grace, 
He  not  unmoved  did  notice  now 
The  cross  upon  thy  shoulder  scored, 
For  lasting  impress,  by  the  Lord 
To  liacm  all  homan-kind  shall  bow : 


Memorial  of  his  tondt— that  day 
When  jesus  humbly  deigned  to  ride, 
Eucering  the  proud  Jerusalem, 
i>y  an  immeasurable  stream 
Of  shouting  people  deified  1 

MeanwMIie  the  persevering  A«s 
Turned  towards  a  gate  that  hung  in  viev 
Across  a  shady  lane;  his  chest 
Against  the  yielding  gate  he  pressed 
And  quietly  passed  through. 

And  up  the  stony  lane  h6  goes  \ 
No  ghost  more  softly  ever  trod ; 
Among  the  stones  and  pebbles,  h? 
Sets  down  his  hoofs  inaudibly. 
As  if  with  felt  his  hoofs  were  shodr 

Along  the  lane  the  trusty  Ass 

Went  twice  two  hundred  yards  or  more, 

And  no  one  could  have  guessed  his  auu,— ' 

Till  to  a  lonely  house  he  came^ 

And  stopped  beside  the  door. 

Thought  Petery  'tis  the  foor  man'i  hornet 
He  listens-^not  a  sound  is  heard 
Save  from  the  trickling  household  rill ; 
But,  ste?pping  o'er  the  cottage-sill. 
Forthwith  a  little  Girl  appdtred:. 

She  to  the  Meteting-houSe  was  bound 
In  hopes  some  tidings  there  to  gathers 
No  glimpse  it  is,  no  doubtful  gleam; 
She  saw—and  uttered  with  a  scream, 
"^•My  father  I  here's  my  father  1 '» 

The  very  word  was  plainly  heard, 
Heard  plainly  by  the  wretched  Mothe^ 
Her  joy  was  like  a  deep  affright ; 
And  forth  she  rushed  into  the  light, 
And  Sim  it  was  another  \ 

And,  mstantly,  upon  the  earth. 
Beneath  the  full  moon  shining  bright, 
Ck>se  to  the  Ass's  feet  she  fefi  ; 
At  the  same  moment  Peter  Bell 
Dismounts  in  most  unhappy  plight. 

As  he  beheld  the  Woman  lie 
Breathless  and  RK>tionIess,  the  mind 
Of  Petei  sadly  was  confused : 
But,  though  tc  such  demands  unused. 
And  helpless  almost  as  the  blmd, 

He  raised  her  uf: ;  and,  while  he  held 
Her  body  propped  against  his  knee, 
The  Woman  waked—and  when  she  Ipied 
The  poor  Ass  standing  by  her  sidfty 
She  moaned  most  btlterly. 
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**  Oh !  God  be  praised — ^my  hearths  at 

For  he  is  dead — I  know  it  well !  ** 

—At  this  she  wept  a  bitter  ffood ; 

And,  m  the  best  way  that  he  could, 

His  tale  did  Peter  tell. 

He  trembles — he  is  pale  as  death  ;- 

His  voice  is  weak  with  perturbation ; 

He  turns  aside  his  head,  he  pauses ; 

Poor  Peter,  from  a  thousand  causes, 

Is  crippled  sore  in  his  narration. 

At  length  she  learned  how  he  espied 

The  Ass  in  that  small  meadow-ground ; 

And  that  her  husband  now  lay  dead, 

Beside  that  hickless  river's  bed 

Id  which  be  had  been  drowned. 

A  piercing  look  the  Widow  cast 

Upon  the  Beast  that  near  her  stands  ; 

She  sees  'tis  he,,  that  'tis  the  same ; 

She  calls  the  poor  Ass  by  his  name. 

And  wrings,  and  wrings  her  hands. 

''0  wretched  loss — untimely  stroke  I 

If  he  had  died  upon  his  bed  t 

He  knew  not  one  forewarning  pain  ; 

He  never  will  come  home  again — 

Is  dead,  forever  dead ! " 

Beside  the  Woman  Peter  stands  : 

His  he»t  is  openkig  more  and  more; 

A  holy  sense  pervades  his  mind ; 

He  feds  what  he  for  human  kind 

Had  never  felt  before. 

At  length,  by  Peter's  arm  sustained, 

The  Woman  rises  from  the  ground— 

"  Oh,  mercy !  something  must  be  done, 

My  little  Rachel,  you  must  run, — 

Some  wining  neighbor  must  be  found. 

Make  haste— my  little  Rachel— do, 

The  first  you  meet  with — bid  him  come, 

Ask  him  to  lend  his  horse  tonight, 

And  this  good  Man,  whom  Heaven  requite,. 

Will  help  to  bring  the  body  home.'* 

Away  goes  Rachel  weeping  loud  ;— 

An  Intant,  waked  by  her  distress, 

Makes  in  the  house  a  piteous  cry ; 

And  Peter  hears  the  Mother  sigh, 

"  Seven  are  they,  and  all  fatherless  I  ^ 

And  now  is  Peter  taught  to  feel 

That  Man's  heart  is  a  holy  thing ; 

And  Nature,  through  a  world  oif  death, 

Breathes  into  him  a  second  breath, 

More  searching  than  the  breath  of  spring. 

Upon  a  stone  the  Woman  sits 

In  agony  of  silent  grief— 

Ffom  his  own  thoughts  did  Peter  start ; 

He  longs  to  press  her  to  his  heart. 

From  love  that  cannot  find  relief. 


But  roused,  as  if  through  every  limb 

Had  past  a  sudden  shock  of  dread. 

The  Mother  o'fer  the  threshold  flies 

And  up  the  cottage  stairs  she  hies. 

And  on  the  pillar  lays  her  burning  head. 

And  Peter  turns  his  steps  aside 

Into  a  shade  of  darksome  trees. 

Where  he  sits  down,  he  knows  not  how, 

With  his  hands  pressed  against  his  brow, 

His  elbows  on  his  tremulous  knees. 

Tltere,  self-involved,  does  Peter  sit 

Until  no  si^n  of  life  he  makes. 

As  if  his  mind  were  sinking  deep 

Through  years  that  have  tJeen  long  asleep  f 

The  trance  is  passed  away— he  wakes  j 

He  lifts  his  head— and  sees  the  Ass 

Yet  standing  in  the  clear  moonshine : 

"  When  sh«ill  1  be  as  good  as  thou  I 

Oh !  would,  poor  beast,  that  1  had  now 

A  heart  but  half  as  good  as  thine  1 " 

But  l/e — who  deviously  hath  sought 

His  Father  through  the  lonesome  woods, 

Hath  sought,  proclaiming  to  the  ear 

Of  night  his  grief  and  sorrowful  fear —  * 

He  comes,  escaped  from  fields  and  floods  }— 

With  weary  pace  is  drawing  nigh  ; 

He  sees  the  Ass— and  noting  living 

Had  ever  such  a  fit  of  joy 

As  hath  this  little  orphan  Boy, 

For  he  has  no  misgiving  I 

Forth  to  the  gentle  Ass  he  springs, 

And  up  about  his  neck  he  climbs  i 

In  loving  words  he  talks  to  him^ 

He  kisses,  kisses  face,  and  limb,— 

He  kisses  him  a  thousand  times! 

This  Peter  sees,  while  in  the  shade 

He  stood  beside  the  cottage^oor ; 

And  Peter  Bell,  the  rnffian  wild. 

Sobs  loud,  lie  sobs  even  like  a  child^ 

**  Oh  !  God,  I  can  endure  no  more!  '* 

— Here  ends  my  Taler  for  in  a  trice 

Arrived  a  nei<;hbor  with  his  horse ; 

Peter  went  forth  with  him  straightway; 

And,  with  due  care,  ere  break  of  day 

Together  they  brought  back  the  Corse. 

And  many  years  did  this  poor  Ass, 

Whom  once  it  was  nty  luck  to  see 

Cropping  the  shrubs  of  Leming-Lahey 

Help  by  his  labor  to  maintain 

The  Widow  and  her  family. 

And  Peter  Bell,  who,  till  that  night. 

Had  been  the  wildest  of  his  clany 

Forsook  his  crimes«  renounced  his  fbUy, 

Aftd,  after  ten  months*  melanclwly, 

Became  a  good  and  honest  man* 
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DEDICATION. 
TO . 


Happy  the  feeling  from  the  bosom  thrown 
In  perfect  shape  (whose  beauty  Time  shall 

spare 
Though  a  breath  made  it)  like  a  bubble 

blown 
For  summer  pastime  into  wanton  air ; 
Happy  the  thought  best  likened  to  a  stone 
Of  the  sea-beach,  when,  polished  with  nice 

care, 
Veins  it  discovers  exquisite  and  rare, 


Which  for  the  loss  of  that  moist  gleam 

atone 
That  tempted  first    to    gather  it     That 

here, 
O  chief  of  Friends !  such  feelings  1  present, 
To  thy  regard,  with  thoughts  so  fortunate, 
Were  a  vain  notion ;  but  the  hope  is  dear, 
That  thou,  if  not  with  partial  joy  elate, 
Wilt  smile  upon  this  gift  with  more  than 

mild  content  I 


PART  L 


Nuns  fret  not  at  their  convent's  narrow 

room ; 
And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  cells  , 
And  students  with  their  pensive  citadels  , 
Maids  at  the  wheel,  the-  weaver  at  his  loom, 
Sit  blithe  and  happy ;   bees  that  soar  for 

bloom, 
High  as  the  highest  Peak  of  Fumess-fells, 
Will  murmur  by  the  hour  in  foxglove  bells 
In  truth  the  prison,  unto  which  we  doom 
Ourselves,  no  pnson  is     and  hence  for  me, 
In  sundry  moods,  'twas  pastime  to  be  bound 
Within  the  Sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground ; 
Pleased  if  some  Souls  (for  such  there  needs 

must  be) 
Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  Inuch  lib- 
erty, 
Should  find  brief  solace  there,  as  I  have 
'     found. 

II. 

ADMONITION. 

Intended  more  particularly  for  the  perusal  of 
diose  who  may  have  happened  to  be  en- 
amoured of  some  beautiful  Place  of  Retreat, 
in  the  Country  of  the  Lakes. 


Well  may 'si  thou  halt— and  gaze  with 

brightening  eye ! 
The  lovely  Cottage  in  the  guardian  nook 
Hath  stirred  thee  deeply;    with  its  own 

dear  brook, 
Its  own  small  pasture,  almost  its  own  sky ! 
But  covet  not  the  Abode ,— forbear  to  sigli, 
As  many  do,  repining  while  they  look; 
Intruders— who  would  tear  from  Nature's 

book 
This  precious  leaf,  with  harsh  impiety. 
Think  what  the  Home  must  be  if  it  were 

thine, 
Even  thine,  though  few  thy  wants ! — Roof, 

window,  door. 
The  very  flowers  are  sacred  to  the  Poor, 
The  roses  to  the  porch  which  they  entwine  t 
Yea,  all,  that  now  enchants  thee,  from  the 

day 
On  which  it  should  be  touched,  would  melt 

away. 

III. 
**  Beloved  Vale  I "  I  said,  "  When  I  shall 

con 
Those  many  records  of  my  childish  years, 
Remembrance  of  myself  and  of  my  peers 
Will  press  me  down  -  to  think  of  what  is 

gone 
Will  be  an  awful  thought,  if  life  have  one." 
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But,  when  into  the  Vale  I  came,  no  fears 
Distressed  me  ;  from  mine  eyes  escaped  no 

tears; 
Deep  thought,  or  dread  remembrance,  had 

I  none. 
BjT  doubts  and  thousand  petty  fancies  crost 
I  stood,  of  simple   shame    the    blushing 

Thrall: 
So  narrow  seemed  the  brooks,  the  fields  so 

small ! 
A  Juggler's   balls   old   Time  about  him 

tossed ;  [all 

1  looked,  I  stared,  I  smiled,  I  laughed :  and 
The  weight  of  sadness  was  in  wonder  lost. 


AT  APPLETHWAITE,  NEAR    KESWICK. 
1804. 

Beaumont  !  it  was  thy  wish  that  I  should 

rear 
A  seemly  Cottage  in  this  sunny  Dell, 
On  favored  ground,  thy  gift,  where  I  might 

dwell 
In  neighborhood  with  One  to  me  most  dear. 
That  undivided  we  from  year  to  year 
Might  work  in  our  high  CaUing~-a  bright 

hope 
To  which  our  fancies,  mingling,  gave  free 

scope 
Till  checked  by  some  necessities  severe. 
And  should  these  slacken,  honored  Bl^AU* 

montI  still 
Even  then  we  may  perhaps  in  vain  implore 
Leave  of  our  fate  thy  wishes  to  fulfil. 
Whether  this  boon  be  granted  us  or  not, 
Old  Skiddaw  will  look  down  upon  the  Spot 
With  pride,  the  Muses  love  it  evermore. 
V. 

i8oi. 
Pelion  and  Ossa  flourish  side  by  side^ 
Together  in  immortal  books  enrolled  \ 
His  ancient  dower  Olympus  hath  not  sold ; 
And  that  inspiring  Hill,  which  '*  did  divide 
Into  two  ample  horns  his  forehead  wide," 
Shines  with  poetic  radiance  as  of  old ; 
While  not  an  English  Mountain  we  behold 
By  the  celestial  Muses  glorified. 
Yet  round  our  sea-girt  shore  they  rise  in 

crowds : 
What  was  the  great  Parnassus'  self  to  Thee, 
Mount   Skiddaw?      In    his    natural    sov- 
ereignty 
Our  British  Hill  is  nobler  far ;  he  shrouds 
His  double  front  among  Atlantic  clouds, 
And  pours  forth  streams  more  sweet  than 
Castal/. 


There  is  a  little  unpretending  Rill 
Of  limpid  water,  humbler  far  than  aught 
That  ever  among  Men  or  Naiads  sought 
Notice  or  name  !— It  quivers  down  the  hill. 
Furrowing  its  shallow  way  with  dubious 

will; 
Yet  to  my  mind  this    scanty  Stream  is 

brought 
Oftener  than  Ganges  or  the  Nile ;  a  thought 
Of  private  recollection  sweet  and  still  1 
Months    perish  with    their   moons .    year 

treads  on  year ; 
But,  faithful  Emma  I  thou  with  me  canst 

say 
That,  while  ten  thousand  pleasures  disap- 
pear. 
And  flies  their  memory  fast  almost  as  they; 
The  immortal  Spirit  of  one  happy  day 
Lingers  beside  that  Rill,  in  vision  clear. 


Her  only  pilot  the  soft  breeze,  the  boat 

Lingers,  but  Fancy  is  well  satisfied ; 

Wiui  keen-eyed  Hope,  with  Memory,  at  her 

side. 
And  the  glad  Muse  at  liberty  to  note 
All  that  to  each  is  precious,  as  we  float 
Gently  along :  regardless  who  shall  chide 
If  the  heavens  smile,  and  leave  us  free  to 

glide,  • 

Happy  Associates  breathing  air  remote 
From  trivial  cares.     But,  Fancy  and  the 

Muse, 
Why  have  I  crowded  this  small  bark  with 

you 
And  others  of  your  kind,  ideal  crew  ! 
While  here  sits  One  whose  brightness  owa 

its  hues 
To  flesh  and  blood;   no    Goddess    from 

above, 
No  fleeting  spirit,  but  my  own  true  Love  ? 


The  fairest,  brightest,  hues  of  ether  fade ; 

The  sweetest  notes  must  terminate  and 
die; 

O  Friend  1  thy  flute  has  breathed  a  har- 
mony 

Softly  resounded  through  this  rocky  glade: 

Such  strains  of  rapture  as*  the  Genius 
played 


•  See  the  Visiou  of  Mlrza  in  the  Spectator. 
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In  his  still  haunt  on    Bagdad's   summit 

high  4 
He  who  stood  visible  to  Mirza's  eye. 
Never  before  to  human  sight  betrayed. 
Lo,  in  the    vale,   the   mists   of   evening 

spread  I 
The  visionary  Arches  are  not  there, 
Nor  the    green  Islands,  nor  the  shining 

Seas; 
Yet  sacred  is  to  me  this  Mountain*s  head. 
Whence  I  have  risen,  uplifted  on  the  breeze 
Of  liarmony,  above  all  earthly  care. 


UPON   THE   SIGHT   OP  A  BBAUTIPUL  PIC- 
TURE, 

Painted  by  Sir  G.  H.  Beaumont,  Bart 

Praised  be  the  Art  whose  subtle  power 
could  stay 

Yon  cloud,  and  fix  ft  in  that  glorious  shape ; 

Nor  would  permit  the  thin  smoke  to  es- 
cape, 

Nor  those  bright  sunbeams  to  forsake  the 
day; 

Which  stopped  that  band  of  travellers  on 
their  way, 

Ere  they  were  lost  within  the  shady  wood ; 

And  showed  the  Bark  upon  the  glassy  flood 

Forever  anchored  in  her  sheltering  bay. 

Soul-soothing  Art  I  whom  Morning,  Noon- 
tide, Even, 

Do  serve  with  jilI  th^r  changeful  pageantry; 

Thou,  with  ambition  modest  yet  sublime, 

Here,  for  the  sight  of  mortal  man,  hast 
given 

To  one  brief  moment  caught  from  fleeting 
time 

The  appropriate  calm  of  Uest  eternity. 


^  Why,  Minstrel,  these  untuneful  murmur- 

ings— 
Dull,  flagging  notes  that  with  each  other 

jar?" 
**  Think,  gentle  Lady,  of  a  Harp  so  far 
From  its   own    country,  and  forgive  the 

strings." 
A  simple  answer !  but  even  so  forth  springs 
From  the  CasUlian  fountain  of  the  heart, 
The  Poetry  of  Life,  and  all  ihai  Art 
Divine    of    words    quickening    insensate 

things. 
From  the  submissive  necks   of   guiltless 

men 
Stretched  on  the  block,  the  glittering  ftxe 

leooils; 


Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  all  strug|^  in  flie 

toils 
Of  mortal  sympathy :  what  wonder  then 
That  the  poor  Harp  distempered  music 

yields 
To  its  sad  Lord,  far  from  his  native  fidds? 


Aerial  Rock — uliose  solitary  brow 
From  this  k)w  threshold  daily  meets  mj 

sight ; 
When  I  step  forth  to  hail  the  moraiog 

light; 
Or  quit  the  stant  with  a  lingering  farewell^ 

how 
Shall  Fancy  pay  to  thee  a  grateful  vow  ? 
How,  with  the  Muse's  aid,  her  love  attest? 
— By  planting  on  thy  naked  head  the  crest 
Of  an  imperial  Castle,  whirh  the  pkwgh 
Of  ruin  shall  not  touch.    Innocent  scheme  1 
That  doth  presume  no  more  than  to  supply 
A  grace  the  sinuous  vale  and  roaring  streum 
Want,  throuFh  neglect  of  hoar  Antiquity. 
Rise,  then,  ye  votive  Towers  1  and  catch  a 

gleam 
Of  gdden  sunset,  ere  it  feideand  die. 


0  GENTLE  SLEEP  1  do  they  belong  to  thee, 
These  twinklings  of  oblivion  ?    Thou  dost 

love 
To  sit  in  meekness,  like  the  brooding  Dov^ 
A  captive  never  wishing  to  be  free. 
This  tiresome  night,  O  Sleep!  thou  art  te 

me 
A  Fly,  that  up  and  down  himself  doth 

shove 
Upon  a  fretful  rivulet,  now  above. 
Now  on  the  water  vexed  with  mockery. 

1  have  no  pain  that  calls  for  patience,  ro; 
Hence  am  I  cross  and  peevish  as  a  child : 
Am  pleased  by  fits  to  nave  thee  for  my  foe, 
Yet  ever  willing  to  be  reconciled  r 

O  gentle  Creature  I  do  not  use  me  so, 
But  once  and  deeply  let  me  be  beguiled. 

XIII. 
TO  SLEEP 

Fond  words  have  oft  been  spoken  to  theei 

Sleep  1 
And  thou  hast  had  thy  store  of  tenderest 

names; 
The  very  sweetest.  Fancy  culls  or  frames, 
When  thankfulness  ot  heart  is  strong  and 

deepl 
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Dear  Bosom-child  wt  call  thee,  that  dost 

steep 
In  rich  reward  all  suffering;    Balm  that 

tapies 
All  anguish ;  Saint  th^t  evil  thought^  and 

aims 
Takest  away,  and  into  souls  dost  creep, 
Like  to  a  hre^e  (roqi  heaven.    Shall  I 

alone, 
I  surely  not  a:man  .vnp[entl7  made, 
.Call  thee  worst  Tyrant  by  which  Flesh  is 

aost? 
Perverse,  leU-willed  to  own  and  to  disown^ 
^ere  slave  of   them  whp  never  lot  thee 

prayed. 
Still  last  to  come  where  thou  art  wanted 

most  I 

XIV. 

TO  SLEBP. 

A  FLOCK  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by, 
One  after  one ;  the  sound  of  rain,  and  bees 
Murmurifig ;  the  fall  of  rivers,  .w.inds  ^d 

seas. 
Smooth  fields,  white  sheets  of  water,  and 

pure  sky ; 
I  have  thought  of  all  by  turns,  and  yet  do 

he 
Sleepless!  and  soon  the  small  birds' melo- 
dies 
Must  hear,  first  uttered  from  my  orchard 

trees; 
And  the  first  cuckoo's. melancholy  cry. 
Even  thus  last  night,  and  two  nights  more,  I 

lay, 
And  could  not  win  thee,  Sleep!  by  any 

stealth : 
C>o  do  not  let  me  wear  to-night  away : 
Without  Thee  what  is  all  the  morning's 

wealth? 
Come,  blessed  barrier  between  day  and  day, 
Dear  mother  of  fresh  thoughts  and  joyous 

healthi 


THB  WILD  duck's  NKST. 

7hx  imperial  Consort  of  the  Fairy-klns^ 
Owns  not  a  sylvan  bower ;  or  gorgeous  cell 
With  emerald  floored,  and  with  purpurea! 

.shell 
Ceilin^ed  and  roofed ;  that  is  so  fair  a  thine 
As  this  low   structure,  for  the  tasks   of 

one  who  loves  the  buoyant 


Prepared  by 


sweU 


Of  the  brisk  waves,  yet  here  consents  to 
dwell; 

And  spreads  in  steadfast  peace  her  brooding 
wmg. 

Words  cannot  paint  theo'enhadowtng  yew- 
tree  bough, 

And  dimly-gleaming  Nest, — a  hollow  c^. 

Of  golden  leaves  inlaid  with  silver  down, 

Fine  as  the  another's  softest  plumes  allow  t 

1  gazed — and,  self^accused  while  gaziiig^ 
sighed 

For  human-kind,  weak  «laves  of  cumbrous 
pride  1 

XVI. 

WRITTEN   UPON  A  BLANK  LEAP  IN  '' THB 

COMPLETE  ANGLER." 

While  flowing   rivers   yield  a  blameleai 

sport, 
.Shall   live   the   name   of  Walton:    Sage 

benign  I 
Whose  pen,  the  mysteries  of  the  rod  and 

line 
Unfolding,  did  not  fruitlessly  exhort 
To  reverend  watching  of  each  still  report 
That  Nature  utters  from  her  rural  shrine. 
Meek,  nobly  versed  in  simple  discipline— 
He  found  the  longest  summer  day  too  short. 
To  his  loved  pastime  given  by  sedgy  Lee, 
Or  down  the  tempting  maze  of  Shawford 

brook- 
Fairer  than  life  itself,  in  this  sweet  Book, 
The  cowslip-bank  and  shady  wiUowrtree; 
And  the  fresh  meads — where  flowed,  fropi 

every  nook 
Of  his  full  bosom,  gladsome  Piety  1 

XVII. 
TO  THE  POET,  JOHN  DYER. 

Bard  of  the  Fleece,  whose  skilful  geniu$ 

made 
That  work  a  living  landscape  fair  and  bright ; 
Nor  hallowed  less  with  musical  delieht 
Than  those  soft  scenes  through  which  thy 

childhood  strayed, 
Those  southern  tracts  of  Cambria,  "  deep 

embayed. 
With  green  hills  fenced,  with  ocean's  mur- 
mur lull'd;'» 
Though  hasty  Fame  hath  inany  a  chaple| 

culled 
For  worthless  brows,  .while  in  the  pensive 

shade 
Of  cold  neglect  she  leaves  thy  head  u» 

graced. 
Yet  pure  and  powerful  minds,  hearts  me^ 

and  still, 
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A  grateful  few,  shall  love  thy  modest  Lay, 
Long  as  the  shepherd's  bleating  flock  shall 

stray 
0*er  naked  Snowdon's  wide  aerial  waste; 
I^ng  as  the  thrush  shall  pipe  on  Gronear 

HiUI 


ON  THE  DETRACTION  WftlCH  FOLLOWED 
THE  PUBLICATION  OP  A  CERTAIN  POEM. 

See  Milton's    Sonnet,  beginning,  **A   Rook 
was  writ  of  iate  called  *  Tetrachordon/  '* 

A  Book  came  forth  of  late,  called  Peter 

Bell; 
Not  negligent  the  style ;— the  matter  ? — 

good 
As  aught  that  song  records  of  Robin  Hood  ; 
Or  Koy,  renowned  tlwough  many  a  Scottish 

dell; 
But   some  (who  brook   those   hackneyed 

themes  full  well, 
Nor  heat,  at  Tarn  o'  Shanter's  name,  their 

blood) 
Waxed  wroth,  and  with  foul  claws,  a  harpy 

brood, 
On  Bard  and  Hero  clamorously  fell. 
Heed  not,  wild  Rover  once  through  heath 

and  glen, 
Who  mad'st  at  length  the  better  life  thy 

choice. 
Heed  not  such  onset !  nay,  if  praise  of  men 
To  thee  appear  not  an  unmeaning  voice, 
Lift    up    that    gray-haired    forehead,   and 

rejoice, 
In  the  just  tribute  of  thy  Poet's  pen. 


Grief,  thou  hast  lost  an  ever  ready  friend 
Now  that  the  cottage  Spinmng-wheel    is 

mute  j 
And  Care — a  comforter  that  best  could  suit 
Her  froward  mood,  and  softliest  repreliend ; 
And  Love — a  charmer's  voice,  that  used  to 

lend, 
More  efficaciouslv  than  auc^ht  that  flows 
From  harp  or  lute,  kind  influence  to  compose 
The  throbbing  pulse — else  troubled  without 

end : 
Even  Joy  could  tell,  Joy  craving  truce  and 

rest 
From  her  own  overflow,  what  power  sedate 
On  those  revolving  motions  did  await 
Assiduously— -to  soothe  her  aching  breast ; 
And,  to  a  point  of  just  relief,  abate 
The  mantling  triumphs  of  a  day  too  U^t. 


TO  S.  H. 

Excuse  is  needless  when  with  love  siscer» 

Of  occupation,  not  by  fashion  led. 

Thou  tum'st  the  Wheel  that  slept  with  dust 

o'erspread ; 
My  nerves  from  no  such  muimnr  shrink,-' 

tho'  near, 
Soft  as  the  Dorhawk's  to  a  distant  ear, 
When  twilight  shades  darken  tiie  mountain's 

head. 
Even  She  who  toils  to  spin  our  vital  thread 
Might  smile  on  work,  O  Lady,  once  so  dear 
To  household  virtues.     Venerable  Art, 
Tom  from  the  Poor  I  yet  shall  kind  Heaven 

protect 
Its  own ;  though  Rulers,  with  undue  respect, 
Trusting  to  crowded  factory  and  mart 
And  proud  discoveries  of  the  intellect. 
Heed  not  the  pillage  of  man's  ancient  heart 


COMPOSED  IN  ONE  OF  THE  VALLEYS  OF 
WESTMORELAND,  ON  EASTER  SUNDAY. 

With  each  recurrence  of  this  glorious  morn 
Tliat  saw  die  Saviour  in  his  human  frame 
Rise  from  the  dead,  erewhile  the  Cottage- 

dame  . 
Put  on  fresh  raiment — till  that  hour  unworn : 
Domestic  hands  the  home-bred  wool  baa 

shorn. 
And  she  who  span  it  culled  the  daintiest 

fleece. 
In  thoughtful  reverence  to  the  Prince  of 

Peace, 
Whose  temples  bled  beneath  the  platted 

thorn. 
A  blest  estate  when  piety  sublime 
These  humble  props  disdained  not !     0 

green  dales  I 
Sad  may  /  be  who    heard  your   sabbath 

chime 
When  Art's  abused  inventions  were  un- 
known ; 
Kind  Nature's  various  wealth  was  all  your 

own ; 
And   benefits  were  weighed   in  Reason's 

scalesi 

XXII. 

DECAY  OF   PIETY. 

Oft  have  I  seen,  ere  Time  had  ploughed 

my  cheek, 
Matrons  and  Sires— wj^o,  punctual  to  th« 

caU 
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Of  their  loved  Church,  .on  fast  or  festival 
Through    the    long    year   the    House   cf 

Prayer  would  seek : 
By  Christmas  snows,  by  visitation  bleak 
Of  Easter  winds,  unscsured,  from  hut  or  hall 
They  came  to  lowly  bench  or  sculptured 

stall, 
But  with  one  fervor  of  devotion  meek. 
1  see   the  places  where  they  once  were 

known. 
And  ask,  surrounded   even   by   kneeling 

crowds, 
Is  ancient  Piety  forever  flown  ? 
Alas  I   even  then  they  seemed  like  fleecy 

clouds 
That,  struggling  through  the  western  sky, 

have  won 
Their  pensive  light  from  a  departed  sun  I 


COMPOSED  ON  THE  EVE  OP  THE  MARRIAGE 
OF  A  FRIEND  IN  THE  VALE  OF  CRAS- 
MERE,  l8l2. 

What  need  of  clamorous  bells  or  ribbons 

gay, 

These  humble  nuptials  to  proclaim  or  grace  ? 
Angels  of  love,  look  down  upon  the  place ; 
Shed  on  the  chosen  vale  a  sun-bright  day  ! 
Yet  no  proud  gladness  would  the  Bride 

display 
Even  for  such  promise  '■ — serious  is  her  face, 
Modest  her  mien  ;  and  she  whose  thoughts 

keep  pace 
With  gentleness,  in  that  becoming  way 
Will  thank  you.    Faultless  does  the  Maid 

appear ; 
No  disproportion  in  her  soul,  no  strife ; 
But,  when  the  closer  view  of  wedded  life 
Hath  shown  that  nothing  human  can  be 

dear 
From  frailty,  for  that  insight  may  the  Wife 
To  her  indulgent  Lord  become  more  dear. 

XXIV, 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 


Yes  !  hope  may  with  my  strong  desire  «(eep 

pace, 
And  I  be  undeluded,  unbetrayed; 
For  if  of  our  affections  none  finds  grace 
In  sight  of  Heaven,  then,  wherefore  hath 

God  made 
The  world  which  we  inhabit  ?    Better  plea 
Love  cannot  have,  than  that  in  loving  thee 
Gkxy  to  nhftt  eternal  Peace  is  paid. 


Who  such  divinity  to  thee  imparts 

As  hallows  and  makes  pure  all  gentle  hearts. 

His  hope  is  treacherous  only  whose  love 

dies 
With  beauty,  which  is  varying  every  hour : 
But,  in  chaste  hearts  uninfluenced  by  the 

power 
Of  outward  change,  there  blooms  a  deathless 

flower, 
That  breathes  on  earth  the  air  of  paradise. 


FROM  THE  SAME. 


No  mortal  object  did  these  eyes  behold 
When  first  they  met  the  placid  light  of 

thine. 
And  my  Soul  felt  her  destiny  divine. 
And  hope  of  endless  peace  in  me  grew  bold: 
Heaven-bom,  the  Soul  a  heaven-ward  course 

must  hold ; 
Beyond  the  visible  world  she  soars  to  seek 
(For  what  delights  the  sense  is  false  and 

weak) 
Ideal  Form,  the  universal  mould. 
The  wise  man,  I  afKrni,  can  find  no  rest 
In  that  which  perishes ;  nor  will  he  lend 
His  heart  to  aught  which  doth  on  time 

depend. 
*Tis  sense,  unbridled  will,  and  not  true  love, 
That  kills  the  soul:  love  betters  what  is 

best, 
Even  here  below,  but  more  in  heaven  above. 


FROM    THE    SAME.     TO    THE    SUPREME 
BEING. 


The  prayers  I  make  will  then  be  sweet 

indeed 
If  Thou  the  spirit  give  by  which  I  pray : 
My  unassisted  heart  is  barren  clay. 
That  of  its  native  self  can  nothmg  feed: 
Of  good  and  pious  works  thou  art  the  seed. 
That  quickens  only  where  thou  say'st  it 

may 
Unless  Tliou  show  to  us  thine  own  true 

way 
No  man  can  find  it ;   Father  1   Thou  must 

lead 
Do  Thou,  then,  breathe  those  thoughts  into 

my  mind 
By  which  such  virtue  may  in  me  be  bred 
That  in  thy  holy  footsteps  1  may  treadj 
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The  fetters  of  my  tongue  do  Thou  unbind, 
ITiat  I  may  have  the  :power  'to  sinj  of  thee, 
And  sound 'thy  praises  everlastingly. 

XXVII. 

Surprised  by  joy-r-impatient  as  the  Wind 
1  turned  to  share  the  transport — Oh  1   >vith 

.whom 
But  Thee,  deep  buried  in  the  silent  tomb, 
That  spot  whicli  no  .vicissitude  c?in  find  I 
Love,   faithful    love,  recalled   tliee  to  my 

mind- 
But  how  could  I  forget  thee  ?    Through 

what  power, 
Even  for  the  least  division  of  an  hour, 
Have  I  been  so  beguiled  as  to  be  blind 
To  my  most  grievous  loss  ? — That  thought's 

return 
Was  the  worst  pang  that  sorrow  ever  bore, 
Save  one,  one  only,  when  1  stood  forlorn, 
Knowing  my  heart's  best  treasure  was  no 

more; 
That  neither  presenjt  time,  nor  years  un^ 

bom 
Could  to  my  ^ght  tliat  heavenly  face  re- 
store. 

XXVIII. 

I. 
Methqught  I  saw  the  footsteps  of  a 

throne 
Which  mists  a|i4  vapoiFs  from  mine  eyes  did 

shroud^ 
Nor  view  of  who  might  sit  thereon  allowed ; 
^Kt  aU  .the  st^s  .an4  ;grouRd  about  were 

strown  [bone 

With  sights  the  ruefullest  that  flesh  and 
Ever  put  pn^  a  miserable  crowd, 
Sick,  hale,  old,  young,  who  cried  before  that 

cloud, 
**  Thou  art  our  king,  O  Death  I  to  thee  we 

groap." 
Those  steps  I  clomb ;  the  mists  before  me 

gave 
Smooth  way :  and  I  beheld  the  face  of  one 
Sleeping  alone  within  a  mossy  cave, 
VVith  her  face  up  to  heaven  ;  that  seemed  to 

havij 
Pleasing  remembrance  of  a  thought  fore- 
gone ; 
A  lovely  Beauty  in  a  summer  grave  I 

xxtx. 

NOVEMBER,   1836. 
If. 

Even  so  for  me  a  Vision  sanctified 

The  sway  of  Death ;  long  ere  mine  eyes  had 


Thy  «ounteiianc«-«4he  stiH  raptuoe  of  4hf 

mien-^ 
When    thou,    dear  Sister!    wcrt  become 

Death's  Bride : 
No  trace  of  pain  or  latiguor  could  abide 
That  j:hange  :->^age   qb   ti^    brow  was 

smoothed — thy  cold 
Wan  chce'-c  at  once  was  pnviieged  to  unfold 
A  loveliness  to  living  youth  denied. 
'Oh  1  if  within  me  hope  should  e'er  decline, 
T^ieiamp  of  faith,  io:it  Friend  I  tqo  faiutly 

burn  ?  '  [thine, 

Then  may  thntt  heavenH»vea!ing  smile  d 
The  bright  assurance,  visibly  ceturo : 
And  let  my  spirit  in  that  power  divine 
Rejoice,  as,  wroughihat  power,  it  ceased  to 

mourn.' 

XXX. 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free. 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun 
Breathless  with  adoration ;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  it*-tranquiJlity ; 
The  gentleness  of  heaven  broods  o'er  the 

Sea: 
Listen  !  the  mighty  Being  is  awake. 
And  do^h  with  his  e^cnal  motion  nuke 
A  sound  like  thunder— everlastingly. 
Dear  Child  I  dear  Girl  1  that  walkest  with 

npe  hercj 
If    thou    appear    untouched    by    solemn 

thought, 
Thy  nature  is  not  tlierefqre  less  divine : 
Thou  liest  in   Abraham's  bc^m  all   the 

year; 
And   worship^st    at   Uie    Temple-s  inner 

shrine, 
God  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 

xxxi. 
Where  lies  the  Land  to  which  yon  Ship 

must  go? 
Fresh  as  a  lark  mounting:  at  break  of  day, 
Festively  she  puts  forth  in  trim  array ; 
Is  she  for  tropic  suns,  or  polar  snow  ? 
What  boots  the  inquiry? — Neither  friend 

nor  foe 
She  cares  for ;  let  her  travel  where  she  may 
She  finds  familiar  names,  a  beaten  way 
Ever  before  her.  and  a  wind  to  blow. 
Yet  still  I  ask,  what  haven  is  her  mark  ? 
And,  almost  as  it  was  when  ships  wererar^ 
(From  time  to  time,  like  Pilgrims,  here  ana 

there 
Crossing  the  waters)  doubt,  and  something 

dark, 
Of  the  old  Sea  some  reverential  fear, 
Is  with  DM  at  .thy  farewell,  joyoua  8aik<l 
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XXXII. 

With  Ships  the  -sea  was  sprkikled  far  and 

Like  stars   in   heaven,   and    joyoasly   it 

shoT«ed: 
Some  lying  fast  at  anchor  in  the  road, 
Some  veering  up  and  down,  one  knew  not 

why, 
A  goodly  Vessel  did  I  then  espy 
Come  like  a^^iant  from  a  haven  broad; 
And  lustily  sHong  the  bay  she  strode, 
Her  tackling  ridi,and  of  apparel  high. 
Tliis  Ship  was  naught  to  me,  nor  I  to  heri 
Yet  I  pursued  her  with  a  Lover's  look; 
This  Ship  to  ail  the  rest  did  1  prefer : 
\Vhen  will  she  turn,'  and  whither  ?   She  will 

brook 
Ko  tarrying  ?  where  She  comes  the  winds 

must  stir: 
On  went  She,  and  due  north  her  journey 

took. 

XXXIU. 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us:  late  and 

soon. 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  vraste  our 

powers^ 
Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid 

boonl 
This  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon  ; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are    up-gathered  now  ]uke    sleeping 

flowers ; 
For   this,  ior  everything,  we  are  out  of 

tune  ; 
)t  moves  us  not. — Great  God!  Td  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  : 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 
Have  glimpses   that  would  make  me  less 

forlorn .; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

XXXIV. 

A  VOLANT  Tribe  of  Bards  on  earth  are 

found, 
Who.  while  the  flattering  Zephyrs  round 

them  play, 
On  ^  coignes  of  vantage  *'  hang  their  nests 

of  ciay : 
How  Quickly  from  that  aery  hold  unbound. 
Dust  tor  oblivion  I    To  the  solid  ground 
Of  nature  trusts  the  Mind  that  builds \f or 

aye 
Convinced  that  ther^,  there  only«  she  can 


Secure  foundations.     As  ihe  year  runs 

round,  ^ 

Apart  she  toils  within  the  chosen  ring ; 
While  the  stars  shine,  or  while  day's  pui^Ie 

eye 
Is  gently  closing  with  the  flowers  of  spring ; 
Where  even  the  motion  of  an  Angel's  wing 
Would  interrupt  the  intense  tranquiUity 
Of  silent  hills,  and  more  than  silent  sky, 

XXXV. 

*<  Weak  is  the  wiU  of  MaB,  his  judgment 

blind;  ' 
Remembrance  persecutes,  axid  Hope   be- 
trays; 
Heavy  is  woe ; — and  joy,  for  human-kind, 
A  n\pumf  ul  thing,  so  transient  is  the  blaze  1 " 
Thus  might  he  paint  our  lot  of  mortal  days 
Who  wants  the  glorious  faculty  assigned 
To  elevate  the  more«tlian-reason»ng  Mind, 
And  color  iife's  dark  cloud  with  orient  xayai 
Imagination  is  that  sacred  power, 
Imaspnation  lofty'and  refined : 
^Tis  hers  to  pluck  the  .amaranthine  flower 
Of  Faith,  and  round  the  Sufferer's  temples 

bind 
Wreaths   that  endure  afiliction's  heaviest 

shower. 
And  do  not  shrink  from  socrawts  keenest 
wind. 

XXXVI. 
TO  THB  MEMORY  OF   RAISLEV  CALVERT. 
Calvert  I  it  must  not  be  unheard  by  them 
Who  may  respect  my  name,  that  I  to  thee 
Owed  many  years  of  early  liberty. 
This  care  was  thine  when  sickness  did  coi^ 

demn 
Thy  youth  to  hopeless  wasting,  root  and 

stem- 
That  1,  if  frugal  and  severe,  might  stray 
Where'er  I  liked  ;  and  finally  array 
My  temples  with  the  Muse's  diadem. 
Hence,  if  in. freedom  I  have  loved  the  truth ; 
If  .there  be  aught  of  pure,  or  good,  or  grea^ 
In  my  past  verse ;  or  shall  be,  in  the  lays 
Of  higher  mood  which  now  I  meditate ; — 
It    gladdens    me,    O    worthy,   short-lived, 

Youth  I 
To  think  how  much  of  this  will  be  tl^ 

praise, 

PART  II, 

I. 

Scorn  not  the  Sonnet;  Critic,  you  have 

frowned. 
Mindless  of  iu  just  honors ;  with  this  Jcej 


Shakspeare  unlocked  his  heart ;  the  melody 
Of  this  small  lute  gave  ,ease  to  Petrarch's 

wound; 
A  thousand   tones  this   pipe   did  Tasso 

sound: 
With  it  Camoens  soothed  an  exile*s  ^ef : 
The- Sonnet  g;littered  a  gay  myrtle  leaf 
Amid  the  cypress  with  which  Dante  crowned 
His  visionary  brow :  a  glow-worm  lanip, 
It  cheered  mild  Spenser,  called  from  Faery- 
land 
To  struggle  through  dark  ways ;  and,  when 

a  damp 
Fell  round  the  path  of  Milton,  in  his  hand 
The  Thing  became  a  trumpet ;  whence  be 

blew 
Soul-animating  strains — alas,  too  few  I 

II. 
ITow  sweet  it  is,  when  mother  Fancy  recks 
Tiae  wayward  brain,  to  saunter  through  a 

wood  I 
An  old  place,  full  of  many  a  lovely  brood, 
Tall  trees,  green  arbors,  and  ground-flowers 

in  flocks ; 
And  wild  rose  tip-toe  upon  hawthorn  stocks, 
Like  a  bold  Girl,  who  plays  her  agile  pranks 
At    Wakes   and    Fairs    with    wandering 

Mountebanks, — 
When  she  stands  cresting  the  Clown's  head, 

and  mocks 
The  crowd  beneath  her.    Verily  I  think, 
Such    place   to   me  is  sometimes  like  a 

dream 
Or  map  of  the  whole  world :  thoughts,  link 

by  link, 
Enter  through  ears  and  eyesight,  with  such 

gleam 
Of  all  things,  that  at  last  in  fear  I  shrink, 
And  leap  at  once  from  the  delicious  stream. 


TO  B.  R.  HAYDON. 

High  is  our  calling,  Friend  I — Creative  Art 
(Whether  the  instrument  of  words  she  use. 
Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereal  hues), 
Demands  the  service  of  a  mind  and  heart, 
Though  sensitive  yet,  in  their  weakest  part, 

Henncally  fashioned to  infuse 

Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  Muse, 
While  the  whole  world  seems  adverse  to 

desert 
And,  ohl  when  Nature  sinks,  as  oft  she 

may. 
Through  long-lived  pressure  of  obscure  dis- 

tnaSf 


Still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  reward, 
And  in  the  soul  ^dmit  of  no  decay, 
Brook    no    contmuance    of   wak-minded 

ness— 
Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard  I 


From   the   dark  chambers   of  dejection 

freed. 
Spuming  the  unprofitable  yoke  of  care, 
Rise,  Gillies,  nse  :  the  gales  of  youth  shall 

bear 
Thy  genius  forward  like  a  wingM  steed. 
ThoucLh  bold  Bcllerophon  (so  jove  deoeed 
In  wrath)  fell  headlong  from  the  fields  cl 

air. 
Yet  a  rich  guerdon  waits  on  minds  tluA 

dare,  r 

If  aught  be  in  them  of  immortal  seed, 
Aiid  reason  govern  that  audacious  flight 
Which    heaven-ward    they   direct.-^  Thai' 

droop  not  thou, 
Erroneously  renewing  a  sad  vow 
In  the  low  dell  mid  Koslin's  faded  grmt: 
A  cheerful  life  is  what  the  Muses  love, 
A  soaring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight. 


Fair  Prime  of  life  I  were  it  enough  to  gild 
V/ith    ready   sunbeams    every    straggling 

shower ; 
And,  if  an  unexpected  cloud  should  lower, 
Swiftly  thereon  a  rainbow  arch  to  build        I 
For  Fancy's  errands,— then,  from  fields  half- 
tilled 
Gathering  green  weeds  to  mix  with  poppy 

flower, 
Thee  might  thy  Minions  crown,  and  chant 

thy  power, 
Un  pitied  by  the  wise,  all  censure  stilled. 
Ah  I    show  that  worthier  honors  are  thy 

due; 
Fair  Prime  of  life  I  arouse  the  deeper  heart; 
Confirm  the  Spirit  glorying  to  pursue 
Some  path  of  steep  ascent  and  lofty  aim ; 
And,  if  there  be  a  joy  that  slights  the  claim 
Of  grateful  memory,  bid  that  Joy  depart. 


I  WATCH,  and  long  have  watched,  with  calm 

regret 
Yon  slowly-sinking  star — immortal  Sire 
(So  might  he  seem)  of  all  the  glittering 

quire! 
Blue  ether  still  surrounds  him— yet— and 

yet; 
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Bat  DOW  the  horizon's  Tocky  parapet 
li 'reached,  where,  forfeiting  his  bright  at- 
tire, 
He  bums — transmuted  to  a  dusky  fire — 
Then  pays  submissively  the  appointed  debt 
To  the  flying  moments,  and  is  seen  no  morei 
Angels  and  gods  1     We  struggle  with  our 

fate. 
While  health,  power,  glory,  from  their  height 

decline. 
Depressed :  and  then  extinguished :  and  our 

state, 
In  this,  how  different,  lost  Star,  from  thine, 
That  no  to-morrow  shall  our  beams  restore ; 

VII. 

I  HEARD  (alas  1  'twas  only  in  a  dream) 
Strains — ^which,  as  sage  Antiquity  beliered, 
By  waking  ears  have  sometimes  been  re- 
ceived 
Wafted  adown  the  wind  from  lake  or  stream ; 
A  most  melodious  requiem,  a  supreme 
And  perfect  harmony  of  notes,  achieved 
By  a  fair  Swan  on  drowsy  billows  heaved, 
O'er  which  her  pinions  shed  a  silver  gleam 
For  is  she  not  the  votary  of  Apollo^ 
And  knows  she  not,  smgmg  as  he  inspires, 
That  bliss  awaits  her  which  the  ungenial 

Hollow* 
Of  the  doll  earth  partakes  not,  nor  desires  P 
Mount,  tuneful  Bird,  and  join  the  immortal 

quires  ! 
She  soared — and  I  awoke,  struggling  in  vain 
to  follow. 


RETIREMENT. 

Ip  the  whole  weight  of  what  we  think  and 

feel, 
Save  only  far  as  thonght  and  feeling  blend 
With  action, were  as  nothing,  patriot  Friend  I 
From  thy  remonstrance  would  be  no  appeal ; 
But  to  promote  and  fortify  the  weal 
Of  our  own  Being  is  her  paramount  end  ; 
A  truth  which  they  alone  shall  comprehend 
Who  shun  the  mischief  which  they  cannot 

heal.  [bliss : 

Peace  in  these  feverish  times  !s  sovereign 

:  Here,  with  rto  thirst  but  what  the  stream 

can  slake. 
And  startled  only  by  the  rustling  brake. 
Cool  air  I  breathe ;  while  the  unincumbered 

Mind 
By  some  weak  aims  at  sendees  assigned 
To  gentle  Natures,  thanks  not  Heaven  amiss. 


*  See  the  Phaedon  of  Plato,  by  which  this 
Soooet  was  suggested.^ 


17. 

Not  Love,  not  War,  nor  the  tumultuous 

swell 
Of  civil  conflict,  nor  the  wrecks  of  change. 
Nor  Duty  struggling  with  afflictions  strange— 
Not  these  alone  inspire  the  tuneful  shell ; 
But  where  untroubled  peace  and  concord 

dwell. 
There  also  is  the  Muse  not  loth  to  range. 
Watching    the    twilight    smoke  of  cot  or 

grange. 
Skyward  ascending  from  a  woody  delL 
Meek  aspirations  please  her,  lone  endeavor 
And  sage  content,  and  placid  melancholy; 
She  loves  to  gaze  upon  a  crystal  river — 
Diaphanous  because  it  travels  slowly ; 
Soft  is  the  music  that  would  charm  forever; 
The  flower  of  sweetest  smell  is  shy  and 

lowly, 

X. 

Mark  the  concentred  hazels  that  enclose 
Yon  old  gray  Stone,  protected  from  the  ray 
Of  noontide  suns  -^andeven  the  beanos  tlut 

play 
And  glance,  while  wantonly  the  rough  wind 

Uows, 
Are  seldom  free  to  touch  th«  moss  that 

grows 
Upon  that  roof,  amid  embowering  gloom, 
The  very  image  framing  of  a  Tomb^ 
In  which  some  ancient  Chieftain  finds  repose 
Among  the   lonely  mountains. — Live,  ye 

trees  1 
And  thou,  gray  Stone,  the  pensive  likeness 

keep 
Of  a  dark  chamber  where  the  Mighty  sleep : 
For  more  than  Fancy  to  the  influence  bends 
When  solitary  Nature  condescends 
To  mimic  Time's  forlorn  humanities. 

XI. 

COMPOSED    AFTER    A    JOURNEY    ACROSS 
THE  HAMBLETON  HILlS,  YORKSHIRE. 

Dark  and  more  dark  the  shades  of  evening 

fell; 
The  wished-for  point  was  reached — but  at 

an  hour 
When-  little  could  be  gained,  from  that  rich 

dower 

Of  prospect,  whereof  many  thousands  tell. 
Yet  did  the  glowing  west  with  marvellous 

power 
Salute  us ;  there  stood  Indian  citadel. 
Temple  of  Greece,  and  minster  with  its 

tower 
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Substantiafly  expresssd— a  place  for  bell 
Or  clock  to  toll  from  !  Many  a  tempting  isle. 
With  groves  that  never  were  imagined,  lay 
'Mid  seas  how  steadfast  1  obj,ects  all  for  the 

eve 
Of  silent  rapture;  but  we  felt  the  while 
We  should  forget  th*m  ;  they  are  of  the  sky, 
And  from  our  earthly  memory  fade  away 

XII. 

"  they  are  of  the  sky, 

And  from  our  earthl v  memory  fadi^avay  I " 

Those  words  were  uttered  as  in  pensive 

mood 
We    turned,  departing  from  that  solemn 

sight ; 
A  contrast  and  reproach  to  gross  delight, 
And  life's  unspiritual  pleasures  daily  wooed  I 
But  now  upon  this  thought  I  cannot  brood : 
It  IS  unstable  as  a  dream  of  night ; 
New  will  1  praise  a  cloud,  however  bright^ 
DispSLraging  Man's  gifts,  and  proper  food. 
Gfovey  isle,  with  every  shape  of  sky-built 

dome, 
I'hoiigh  cfekJ  it!  colors  beautiful  and  pure, 
Find  in  the  heart  of  man  no  natural  home : 
The   immortal  Mind   craves  objects  tliaft 

endure : 
Tb6se  cleave  to  it;  from  tliese  it  cannot 

roam, 
K<yr  they  from  it  ^  their  fellowship  is  secure. 


SEPTEMBER,   1815. 

While  not  a  leaf  seems  faded ;  whfle  the 

fields,  ^    . 

With  ripening  harvest  prodigally  fair, 
In  brightest  sunshine  bask ;  this  nipping  air. 
Sent  irom  some  distant  clime  where  Winter 

wields  ^ 

ttis  icy  cimeter,  a  foretaste  yields 
Of  bitter  change,  and  bids  the  flowers  be- 

Wikfei 
And  whispers  to  the  silent  birds,  "  Prepare 
Against  the  threatening  f<»  ycmr  truetiefit 

shields." 
For  me,  who  \xsAec  WndFier  laws  belong 
To  Nature's  tuneful  quire,  this  rustKng  dry 
Through  leaves  yet  green,  and  yon  crystal- 
line sky, 
Announce  a  season  potent  to  renew, 
Mid  frost  and  snow,  the  instinctive  joys  of 

And  nobler  cares  than  listless  summer  knew. 


XiV. 

NOVEMBEK   1. 

How  clear,  how  keen,  how  marvellously 

bright 
The  effluence  from  yon  distant  mountain's 

head, 
Which,  strown  with  $now  smooth  as  the  sky 

can  shed,, 
SJiir^  like  another  sun— on  mortal  si^ht 
Uprisen,,  as  if  to  check  approaching  Night, 
And  all   her  twmkling  stars.     Who  now 

would  tr^d. 
If  so  he  might,  yon  mountain's  gUtteriog 

head—  *  j 

Terrestrial,  but  a  surface,  by  the  flight  I 

Of  sad  mortality's  earth^nllymg  wing, 
Unfwept.  unstained  ?     Nor  sliail  the  aerial 

Powers 
Dissolve  that  beauty,  destined  to  endure, 
White,  radiant,  spotless,  e:<quisttely  pure, 
Through  aU.  vicissitudes,  till  genial  Spring 
Has  filled  the  kuigliing  vales  with  wekome 

flowers. 

XV. 
COMPOSED  during  A  STORM. 

One  wlio  was  suffering  tumult  m  his  soul, 
Yet  failed  to  seek  the  sure  relief  of  prayer, 
Went  forth^his  coarse  surrendering  to  the 

care 
Of  the  fierce  wind,  while  mid-day  lightnings  | 

prowl 
Insiduously,  untimely  thunders  growl ; 
While  trees,  dim-seen,  in  frenzied  numbers, 

tear 
The  lingering  remnant  of  their  yellow  hair, 
And  shivering  woWes,  surprised  with  dark' 

ness,  howl 
As  i^  die  sun  were  not    He  raised  his  eye 
Soul-smitten  ;  for,  that  instant,  did  appear 
Large  space  (mid  dreadful  ckwds)  of  purest 

sky. 
An  azure  disc— shield  of  Tranquillity; 
Invisible,  nnboked-for,  minister 
Of  pcovidential  goodness  ever  nig)i»  1 

xvi. 

TO  A  »NOW*I>ROP. 

Lone  Flower,  hemmed  in  with  snows  and 

white  as  they 
But  hardier  far,  onte  more  !  »w  thee  bend 
Thy  forehead,  as  if  fearful  to  offend. 
Like  an  unbidden  guest.    Thengb  «y  Pf 

day. 
Storms,  sallying  from  tlvi  ni^antain-top» 

waylay 
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The  rising  sun,  and  ofrthe  plains  descend  • 
Yet  art  thou  welcome,  welcome  as  a  friend 
Whose  zeal  outruns  his  promise  I  3iue-eyed 

May 
Shall  soon  behold  this  border  thickly  set 
With  bright  jonquils,  their  odors  lavishing 
On  the  soft  west-wind  and  his  frolic  peers  j 
Nor  will  I  then  thy  modest  grace  forget, 
Chaste  SnoW-drop,  venturous  harbinger  of 

Spring, 
And  pensive  monitor  of  fleeting  years! 


TO  THE  LADY  MARY  LOWTHER. 

With  a  selection  from  the  Poems  of  Anne. 
Conntess  of  ^inchilsea  ;  and  extracts  of  simK 
lar  character  from  other  Writers ;  transcribed 
by  a  female  friend. 

Lady  !  I  rifled  a  Pamassiaii  Cavef 
(But  seldom  trod)  of  mildly-gleamine  ore  • 
And  culM,  from  stmdry  beds,  a  .vicid  stofe 
Of  gcninrte  crystals,  pure  as  those  that  pave 
The  azure  brooks  where  Dian  joys  to  lave 
Iter  spotless  Innbs ;  and  venftired  to  explore 
Dim  shades — for    reliques,  upon    Lethe's 

shore, 
Cast  up  af  random  by  the  sulfen  wave. 
To  female  hands  tl»e  trefeureS  were  designed ; 
And  lo  this   Work !— i  grotto  bright  and 

clear 
From  stain  or  tahit ;  in  whJch  tl^y  blamefess 

mind 
May  feed  onf  ehotght j('  though  pensiVe  liot 

austere  ; 
Or,  if  thy  deepA*  spiilt  be  inclined 
To  holy  musing,  it  may  enter  here. 

Xtllt. 

Lady  !  the  songs  of  Sjiring  were  in  the 

grovt 
While  I  was  shaping  beds  for  winter  flow^ers ; 
While  I  was  planting  gr«6n  tfnf«ding  bowers, 
And  shrabs — to  htuis  upon  the  wamf  alcove, 
And  sheltering  wall ;  and  still,  as  Fftncy 

«ov* 
The  dream,  to  time  and  naturals  Mended 

poU'ew 
1  g^e  this  fttradiSA  for  winter  hoilr^, 
A  labyrinth,  Lady  1  which  yoar  f^et  shaU 

rove. 
Ves !  when  the  son  of  life  more  feebly  shines, 
^^ooming  thoii^htSf  I  tmetv  of  sotemn  |loon 
^  of  high  gladness  you  shall  hither  bndg ; 


And  these  perennial  bowers  and  murm&ringf 

pines 
Be  gracious  as  the  mnsic  and  the  bloom 
Ana  all  the  mighty  ravishment  of  spring. 


Th^^  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains 
Which  only  Poets  know ; — 'twas  rightly  said 
Whom  could  the  Muses  else  allure  to  tread 
Their  smoothest  paths,  to  wear  their  liglit 

Chains  ? 
When   happiest   Fancy    has  inspired  the 

strains. 
How  oft  the  malice  of  one  luckless  word 
Pursues  the  Enthusiast  to  the  social  board. 
Haunts  him  belated  on  the  silent  plains  1 
Yet  he  repines  not,  if  his  thought  stand  cleAf^ 
At  last,  of  hindrance  and  obscurity, 
Fresh  as  the  star  that  crowns  the  brow  of 

mom  'f 
Bright,  speckless,  as  a  sof  tly-moulded  tear 
The  moment  it  has  left  the  virgin's  eye, 
Or  rain-drop  lingering  on  tlie  pointed  thom^ 


Ths    Shepherd,  looking  eastward,  softif 

said, 
"  Bright  is  thy  veil,  O  Moon,  as  thou  arl 

bri-ht!* 
Forthwith,  that  little  cloud,  in  ether  spread 
And  penetrated  all  with  tender  light, 
She  cast  away,  and  showed  her  fulgent  head 
Uncovered;  dazzHng  the  Beholder's  sight 
As  if  to  vindicate  her  beauty's  right, 
Her  beauty  thoughrtlessly'  disparage. 
Meanwhile   that  veil,  removed  or  thnnni 

aside. 
Went  floating  from  her,  dailceningas  it  went  | 
And  a  huge  mass,  to  bury  or  to  hi(}e, 
Apptoached  this  glory  of  the  fimtament ; 
Who  meekly  yields,  and  is  obscured-^on- 

tent 
With  one  calm  triumph  of  a  modest  pride. 

*xi. 

, When  hanghty  expectations  pf<»strate  Ife, 
And  grandeur  crouches  like  a  guilty  thing, 
Oft  shall  the  lowly  weak,  till  nature  bring 
Mattfre  retejise,  in  f^r  society 
Survive,  and  Fortune's  utmost  angef  try ; 
Like  theie  itnH  ittam-diapi  th«t  togeCher 

filings 
And  nod  their  helmets,  smitten  by  the  wing 
Of  many  a  furious  whirl-blast  sweeping  by. 
Observe  the  faithful  flowers  t  if  unatt  to 

grtttt  
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May  lead  the  thoaghts,  thus  struggling  used 
to  stand 

The  Emathian  phalanx,  nobly  obstinate ; 

And  so  the  bright  immortal  Theban  band, 

Whom  onset,  fiercely  urged  at  Jove's  com- 
mand 

Might  overwhelm,  but  could  not  separate  1 


Hail,  Twilight,  sovereign  of  one  peaceftil 

hour ! 
Not  dull  art  Thou  as  undisceming  Night ; 
But  studious  only  to  remove  from  sight 
Day's      mutable     distinction^.  —  Ancient 

Power ! 
Thus  did  the  waters  gleam,  the  mountains 

lower. 
To  the  rude  Briton,  when,  in  wolf-skin  vest 
Here  roving  wild,  he  laid  him  down  to  rest 
On  the  bare  rock,  or  through  a  leafy  bower 
Looked  ere  his  eyes  were  closed.     By  him 

was  seen 
The  self-same  Vision  which  we  now  behold. 
At    thy    meek    bidding,  shadowy   Power! 

brought  forth  ; 
These  mighty  barriers,  and  the  gulf  be- 
tween : 
The  flood,  the  stars,--a  spectacle  as  old 
As  the  beginning  of  the  heavens  and  earth  I 


With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon,  thou  climb'st 

the  sky, 
"  How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face! " 
Where  art  thou?    Thou  so  often  seen  on 

high 
Running  among  the  clouds  a  wood-nymph's 

race! 
Unhajppy  Nuns,  whose  common  breath's  a 
•      sigh 
Which  they  would  stifle,  move  at  such  a 

pace  I 
The  northern  Wind,  to  call  thee  to  the 

chase, 
Must  blow  to-night  his  bugle  horn.     Had  I 
The  power  of  Merlin,  Goddess!  this  should 

be: 
And  all  the  stars,  fast  as  the  clouds  were 

riven, 
Should  sally  forth,  to  keep  thee  company, 
Hurrying  and  sparkling  through  the  clear 

blue  heaven ; 
But,  Cynthia !  should  to  thee  the  palm  be 

given, 
Queen  both  for  beauty  and  for  majesty. 


Even  as  a  drasjon's  eye  that  feels  the  stress 
Of  a  bedimming  sleep,  or  as  a  lamp 
Suddenly  glaring  through  sepulchral  damp^ 
So  bums  yon  Taper  'mid  a  black  recess 
Of  mountains,  silent,  dreary,  motionless : 
The  lake  below  reflects  it  not ;  the  sky. 
Muffled  in  clouds,  affords  no  company 
To  mitigate  and  cheer  its  loneliness. 
Yet,  round  the  body  of  that  joyless  Thing 
Which  sends  so  far  its  melancholy  light, 
Perhaps  are  seated  in  domestic  ring 
A  gay  society  with  faces  bright. 
Conversing,  reading,  laughing;— or  they 

sing, 
While  hearts  and  voices  in  the  song  unite. 


The  stars  are  mansions  built  by  Nature's 
hand. 

And,  haply,  there  the  spirits  of  the  blest 

Dwell,  clothed  in  raidiance,  their  inunortal 
vest; 

Huge  Ocean  shows,  within  his  yeUow 
strand, 

A  habitation  marvellously  planned. 

For  life  to  occupy  in  love  and  rest ; 

All  that  we  see — is  dome,  or  vault,  or  nest. 

Or  fortress,  reared  at  Nature's  sage  com- 
mand. 

Glad  thought  for  every  season!  but  the 
Spring 

Gave  It  while  cares  w^re  weighing  on  my 
heart, 

'Mid  son^  of  Urds,  and  insects  murmur- 

»"R ; . 

And  while  the  youthful  year's  prolific  art— 
Of  bud,  leaf,  blade,  ai^d  flower — was  fash- 
ioning 
Abodes  where  self-disturbance  haUi  no  part,  j 

XXVI.  ' 

Desponding  Father!   mark  this  altered 

bough,  I 

So  beautiful  of  late,  with  sunshine  wanne<!f 
^Or  moist  with  dews ;  what  more  unsightly  I 

now. 
Its  blossoms   shrivelled,  and  its  fruit,  u 

formed,  I 

Invisible  ?  yet  Spring  her  genial  brow         | 
Knits  not  o'er  that  cUscoloring  and  decay 
As  false  to  expectation.    Nor  fret  thou 
At  like  unlovely  process  in  the  May 
Of  human  life  .  a  Stripling's  graces  blow. 
Fade  and  are  shed,  that  fronoi  tiieir  tiinev 

iaU 
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(Misdeem  it  not »  csmfteretis  change)  fokf 

grow 
Rich  mellow  bearings,  that  for  thank»  shall 

call*- 
In  all  men,  sinful  is  it  to  be  slow 
To  hope— in  Parents,  sinful  above  alL 


CArFIVITV.^->MARV  OU-BBN  OF  SCOTS. 

*  As  the  cold  aspect  of  a  sunless  way 
Strikes  through  the  Traveller's  frame  with 

deadlier  chill, 
Oft  as  appears  a  gTOW,  or  otmous  hill, 
Glistening  with  unparticipated  ray, 
Or  shiAing   slope  where  he    must   never 

rtray; 
So  joys,  remembered  without  wish  or  #ill, 
Sharpen  the  keenest  edge  of  present  ill,—' 
On  the  crushed  heart  a  heavier  bufthen  lay. 
Just  Heaven,  contract  the  compass  of  my 

mind 
To  fit  proportion  with  my  altered  state ! 
Quench  those  f  eliaties-  whose  light  I  find- 
Reflected  in  my  bosom  all  too  late  ! — 
0  be  my  spirit,  like  my  thraldom,  strait 
And,  like  miine  eyes  that  streiim  with  so^ 

row,  blind  I  '* 

xxvni. 
ST.  dATHEurmtf  OF  lsdIjoat. 

When*  huAMd  t6nc»  Ci»  ificMkish  bboks 

attest) 
Nor  was  applied  flOf  could  be,  Ledbury 

bells 
Broke  forth  in  cdrtcert  f!ung  adown  the 

ddls. 
And   upward,  high  as    Malvern's  cloudy 

crest; 
Sweet  tones,  and  caught  by  a  noble  Lady 

blest 
To  rapture !    Mabel  listened  at  the  side 
Of  her  loved  mistress :  soon  the  music  diec^ 
And  Catherine  said,  fS^Xt  ^  f  (t  U)^  m9  reft. 
Warned  in  a  dream)  thd  Wanderer  long.hittl 

sought 
A  home  th^t.by  such  mihkcle  of  sound' 
Must  be  revealed  ;--she  heard  it  now*,  ot 

felt 
The  deep,  deep  joy  of  a  confiding  thought ; 
And  there,  a  saintly  Anchoress,  she  dwelt 
Till  she  excbang,ed- for  heaven  that  happy 

nwad  .       .  . 


"  Gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name.*' 

Though  narrow  be  that  old  Man's  cares, 

and  near. 
The  poor   old  Man   is    greater  than!   he 

seern^ : 
For  he  hath  waking  empire,  wide  as  dreiluns  x. 
An  ample  sovereignty  of  eye  and  ear. 
kich  are  his  walks  with  supcrtiatural  cheef ; 
The  region  of  his  inner  spirit  teems 
With  vital  souikfe  and  monitory  gleattis 
Of  high  astonishment  and  pleasing  fear. 
He  the  seven  birds  hath  seen,  that  never 

part. 
Seen    the   Sbven  Wiustlbrs-  in^  their 

nightly  rounds, 
And   counted  them:  and  oftentimes  will 

start— 
For  overhead    are    sweeping   GABktEL's 

H0ON09 
Doomed,  with  their  impious  t^rd^  the  fly< 

ing  Hsirt 
To  chase  forever,  on  aferial  grounds  1 


Four  fiery  stdeds,  impatient  of  the  rein 
Whirled  us  o'er  stnless  ground  beneath  a 

sky 
Asvbidof  suttJ^'ine,  vrhcrt,  frota  thatiirtdi 

plain, 
Cl6ar  tops  of  far-off  mountains  we  desci^; 
Like  a  Sierra  of  Cerulean  Spain,  . 

All  light  and  lustre.    Did  no  heart  reply  ? 
Yes,  there  was  One  i~for  One;  asunder  fly 
The  thousand  links  of  that  ethereal  chain  ; 
And  green  vales  open  otit,  with  grove  and 

And  the  fair  front  of  many  a  hippy  Hbme; 
Such  tempting  spots  as'into  vision  come 
While  Soldiers,  weary  of  the  arms  they 

wield' 
And  sick  at  heart  of  strifieful  Christendrm, 
Gaze  on  the  moon  by  pa^tin^f  douds  re- 
vealed. 

XXXT. 

Brook  1  whose  society  the  Poiet  s«kk8| 

Intent  his  wasted  spirits  to  riertew ; 

And  whom' the  cuhOUs  Painter  dptH  puritdb 

Through     rocky   passes,   among     floWeiy' 

creeks. 
And  tracks.  thM  dtndajs^  dolMT  tBy  «MNt 

breaks; 


It  wish  were  mine  some  type  of  thee  to 

view, 
Thee,  and  not  thee  thyself,  I  would  not  do 
Like    Grecian  Artists,  give    thee    human 

V    cheeks, 
Channels  for  tears ;  no  Naiad  shouldst  thou 

be,— 
Have  neither  limbs,  feet,  feathers,  joints 

nor  hairs : 
It  seems  the  Eternal  Soul  is  clothed  in  thee 
With  purer  robes  than  those  of  flesh  and 

blood. 
And  hath  bestowed  on  thee  a  safer  good ; 
Unwearied  joy,  and  life  without  its  cares. 


COMPOSED  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  A  ROCKY 
STREAM. 

Dogmatic  Teachers,  of   the  snow-white 

furl 
Ye  wrangling   Schoolmen,  of  the  scarlet 

hood! 
Who,  with  a  keenness  not  to  be  withstood. 
Press  the  point  home,  or  falter  and  demur. 
Checked  m  your  course  by  many  a  teasing 

burr ; 
These  natural  council -seats  your  acrid  blood 
Might  cool:~and,  as  the  Genius  of  the 

'  flood 
Stoops  willingly  to  animate  and  spiir 
Each  lighter  function  slumbering  in  the 

brain. 
Yon  eddying  balls  of  foam,  these  arrowy 

gleams 
That  o'er  the  pavement  of   the  surging 

streams 
Welter  and  fliash.  a  synod  might  detain 
Witli  subtle  speculations,  haply  vain,     « 
But  surely  less  so  than  your  far-fetched 

themes! 

xxiir, 

THIS,  AND  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING,  WERE 
SUGGESTED  BY  MR.  W.  WESTALL'S 
VIEWS  OF  THE  CAVES,  ETC.,  IN  YORK- 
SHIRE. 

Pure  element  of  waters!  wheresoe'er 
Tliou  dost  forsake  thy  subterranean  haunts, 
Gre^i>  herbs,  bright    flowers,   and    berry- 
bearing  plants. 
Kise  bito  life  and  in  thy  train  appear : 
And,  thrdugh   the   sunny  portion  of  the 

year, 
Swift  insects  thiAc»  thgr  hovering  pursui- 
vants: 


And,  if  thy  bounty  fail,  the  forest  pants ; 
And  hart  and  hmd  and  hunter  with  his 

sp«ar. 
Languish  and  droop  together.    Nor  mifelt 
In  man's  perturbM  soul  thy  sway  benign  : 
And,  haply,  fav  within  the  marble  belt 
Of    central  earth,  where  tortured  Spirits 

pine 
For  grace  and  goodness  lost,  thy  murmdrs 

melt 
Their  anguish,— and  they  Blend  sweet  songs 

with  thine.* 


MALHAM  COVE. 

Was  the  aim  frustrated  by  force  or  guile. 
When  giants  scooped  from  out  the  rocky 

ground. 
Tier  under  tier,  this  semicirque  profound  ? 
(Giants— the  same  who  built  m  Erin's  isle 
That  Causeway  with  in<^mparable  toil)  1 
O,  had  this  vast  theatric  structure  wound 
With  finished  sweep  mto  a  perfect  round, 
No  mightier  work  had  gamed  the  plausive 

smile 
Of  all-beholding  Phoebus  I    But,  alas, 
Vain    earth!    false  world!     Foundations 

must  be  laid 
In  Heaven  j  for,  'mid  the  wreck  of  is  and 

WAS, 

Things  incomplete  and  purposes  betrayed 
Make  sadder  transits  o'er  thought's  optic 

glass 
Than  noblest  objects  utterly  decayed. 


At  early  dawn,  or  rather  when  the  air 
Ghmmers  with  fading  light,  and  shadowy 

Eve 
Is  busiest  to  confer  and  to  bereave : 
Then,  pensive  Votary  I  let  thy  feet  repair 
To  Gordale<hasm,  terrific  as  the  lair 
Where  the  young,  lions  conchy  for  so,  by 

leave   ^ 
Of  the  propitious  hour,  thon  may'st  per- 

ceive 
The  local  Deity,  with  oozy  hair  ^ 

And  mineral  crown,  beside  his  jagged  urn, 


*  Waters  (as  Mr.  Westall  informs  us  in  the 
letter-press  prefixed  to  his  admirable  views) 
are  invariably  fonnd  to  flow  throqgh  these 
caverns. 
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Recumbent :  Him  thou  may'st  behold,  who 

hides 
His  lineaments  by  day,  yet  there  presides, 
Teaching  the  docile  waters  how  to  turn, 
Or  (if  nttd  be)  impediment  to  spurn, 
And  force  their  passage  to  tlie   salt-eea 

tidesl 


COMPOSED  UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE, 
SEPTEMBER  3,  l802. 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more 

fair: 
Dull  would  he  be  of  romI  who  cnnld  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  inajrsty  : 
Thia  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning ;  silent,  bare. 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples 

he 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky ; 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless 

air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep  ^ 
In  his  first  splendor,  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 
Ne*cr  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep! 
The  river  elideth  at  his  own  sweet  will ; 
Pear  God  1  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still  1 

XXXVII. 
CONCLUSION. 


If  these  brief  Records,  by  the  Muses'  art 
Produced  as  lonely  Nature  or  the  strife 
That  animates  the  scenes  of  public  life  • 
Inspired,  nny  in  their  leisure  claim  a  part  j 
And  if  these    Transcripts  of  the  private 

heart 
Have  gained  a  sanction  from  thy  falling 

tears; 
Then  I  repent  not.     But  my   soul  hath 

fears 
Breathed  from  eternity,  for  as  a  dart 
Cleaves  the  blank  air,  Life  flies  ,  now  every 

day 
Is  but  a  glimmering  spoke  in  the  swift 

wheel 
Of  the  revolving  week.     Away,  away, 
'  All  fitful  cares,  all  transitory  zeal ! 
So  timely  Grace  the  immortal  wing  may 

heal, 
And  honor  rest  upon  the  senseless  clay. 

*  This  line  alludes  to  Sonnets  which  will  be 
found  in  anothtr  ClaM. 


PART  IIL 

I. 

Though  the  bold  wings  of  Poesy  affect 

The  clouds,  and  wheel  around  the  moun- 
tain tops 

Rejoicing,  from  her  loftiest  height  she 
drops 

Well  pleased  to  skim  the  plain  with  wild 
flowers  deckt, 

Or  muse  in  solemn  grove  whose  shades  pro- 
tect 

The  lingering  dew— there  steals  along,  or 
stops 

Watching  the  least  small  bird  that  round 
her  hops. 

Or  creeping  worm,  with  sensitive  respect. 

Her  functions  are  they  therefore  less  divine, 

Her  thoughts  less  deep,  or  void  of  grave 
intent 

Her  simplest  fancies?  Should  that  fear  be 
thine. 

Aspiring  Votary,  ere  thy  hand  present 

One  .offering,  kneel  before  her  modest 
shrine. 

With  brow  in  penitential  sorrow  bent ! 

II. 
oxford,  may  30, 1820. 
Ye  sacred  Nurseries  of  blooming  Youth  ! 
In    whose   collegiate     shelter    England's 

Flowers 
Expand,    enjoying    through    their    vernal 

hours    . 
1  h-»  air  of  liberty,  the  light  of  truth ; 
Much  have  ve  suffered  from  Time's  gmwh 

ing  tooth  * 
Yet,  O  ye  spires  of  Oxford  I    domes  and 

towers  I 
Gardens  and  groves  t  your  presence  ovef* 

powers 
The  soberness  of  reason  ;  till,  in  sooth, 
Transformed,  and  rushing  on  a  bold  ex« 

change, 
I  slight  ray  own  beloved  Cam,  to  range 
Where  silver  Isis  leads  my  striphng  feet : 
Pace  the  long  avenue,  or  glide  adown 
The  stream-Tike  windings  of  that  glorious 

street — 
An  eager  Novice  robed  in  fluttering  gown  I 
III. 

OXFORD,  MAY  30,  1820. 

Shame  on  this  faithless  heart !  that  conld 

allow 
Such  transport,  though  but  for  a  moment's 

space: 
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Not  while — to  aid  the  spirit  of  the  place — 
The  crescent  moon  clove  with  its  glittering 

prow 
The  clouds,  or  night-bird  sang  from  shady 

bough; 
But  in  pluin  daylight :— She,  too,  at    my 

side, 
Who,  with  her  heart's  experience  satisfied,, 
Mauitains  invi^Qlsrte  its  slightest  vow  \ 
Sweet  Fancy !  other  gifts  must  I  receive ; 
Proofs  of  »  higher  sovereignty  I  daim  , 
Take  from  her  brow  the  withering  flowers 

olev-e. 
And  to  that  brow  life's  morning  wreath  re- 
store ; 
Let  her  be  comprehended  in  the  frame 
Of  these  illusions,  or  they  please  no  more. 

IV. 

9BCOLLECTI0N.  OF  THE  PORTRAIT  OR 
KING  HENRY  EIGHTH,  TRINITY  LODGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

The  imperial  Stature,  the' colossal  stridfe. 

Are  yet  before  me ;  yet  do  1  behold 

The  broad  tuU  visage,  chest  of  amplest 

mould, 
The    vestments  'broidered  with    barbaric 

pride 
And  fata  poniard,  at  the  Monarch's  side, 
Hangs  ready  to  be  crasped  in  sympathy 
With  the  keen  threatenings  of  that  fulgent 

eye, 
Below     the    white-rimmed    bonnet,     far- 
descried: 
Who  trembles  now  at  thy  capricious  mood? 
•Mid  those  surrounding  Worthies,  haughty 

Kmg, 
We  rather  think,  with  grateful  mind  sedate, 
Bow  Providence  educeHi,  from  the  spring 
Of  lawless  will,  unlooked-for  streams    of 

goodf 
Which  neither'  force  shall  check  nor  time 

abate. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  MAJESTY  (GEORGE 
THE  THIRT>). 

WAtRD  of  the  I-aiw  I— dread  Shadow  of  a 

King 
Whose  realm,  had  dwindled  to  one  stately 

room. 
Whose .  univeiae.  was  gldomc  immeised.in 

gloom, 
X)ttknessi  as-  thick.  a9>  li£e  o^ec  life  oouia 

fling, 


Saipe  haply  for  seme*  feeble  glimmering 

Of  Faith  and  Hope — if  tlK>u,  by  nature*s 
doom 

Gently  hast  sunk  into  the  quiet  tomb, 

Why  should  we  bend  in-  grief,  to  sorroir 
cling, 

When  thankfulness  were  best?— Fresh- 
flowing  tears. 

Or,  where  tears  flow  not,  sigh  succeeding 
sieh, 

Yield  to  such  after-thought  the  sole  reply 

Which  justly  it  can  claim.  The  Natioa 
hears 

In.  this  deep  knell,  silent  for  threescore 
years. 

An  unexampled  voice  of  awful  memory  I 

Vf. 

JUNE,  1820. 
Fame  teHs  o£>  groves — from  En^and.  far 

away— 
*  Groves  that  inspire  the   Nightingale  to 

trill 
And.  modulate,  with  subtle  reach  of  skill 
Elsewhere    unmatched,    her    ever-varying 

lay; 
Such  bold  report  I  venture  to  gainsay  * 
For  I  have  heard,  the  quire  of  Richmond 

hill 
Chanting,  with  indefiatig^lc  bill. 
Strains  that  recalled  to  mind  a  distant  dav; 
When,  haply  under  shade-  of  that  same 

wood, 
And  scarcely  conscious  of  the  dashing  oars 
PI iied' steadily  between  those  willowy  shores, 
The.   sweet-souled    Poet   of   the    Seasons 

stood— 
Listening,  and  listening  long,  in  raptunws 

moc^, 
Ye  heavenly  Birds  I  to  your  progenitorSi 

VII. 
a  PARSOITAGE  IN  OXF01tt>SHIRE. 

Where  hc^y  ground  begms^i  unhallowed 

enxls, 
Is  marked  by  no  distinguishable  line ; 
The  turf  unites^,  the  pathways  intectwine ; 
And,    wheresoever    the    stealing    footstep 

tends, 
Garden,  and  that  Domain  where  kindred, 

friends, 
And  neighbors  rest  together,  here  confound 
Then*   several   features,  mingled  like  till 

sound 


*  W  aliacbia  is  the  coiiBtqr  AilvdMl  ttk 
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Of  many  wteis,  or  as  evening  blends 
With  shady  night.    Soft  airs,  from  shrub 

and  flower,  * 

Waft  fmgrant    greetings    to  each  «iknt 

grave; 
And  wiule  those  loity  poplars  gently  wave 
Their  tops,  between  them  comes  and  goes  a 

sky 
Bright  as  the  glimpses  of  eternity. 
To  saints  accorded  in  their  mortal  hour. 


COUPOSBD  AMON4;  THE  RUINS  OF  A  CAS- 
TLE IN  NORTH  WALES. 

Through -sbattered  galleries,  'mid  roofless 

halls, 
Wandering   with  timid    footsteps    ^ft  be- 
trayed, 
The  Stranger  s^hs,  nor  scruples  to  upbraid 
Old  Time,  though  he,  gentlest  among  the 

Thralls 
Of  Destiny,  upon  these  wounds  hath  laid 
His  lenient  touches,  soft  as  light  that  falls, 
From  the  wan  Moon,  upon  the  towers  and 

walh. 
Light  deepening  the  profoundest  sleep  of 

shade. 
Relic  of  Kings !    Wreck  of  forgotten  wars, 
To  winds  abandoned  and  the  prying  stars, 
Time  loves  Thee  I  at  his  call  the  Seasons 

twine 
Luxuriant  -wreafhs   around   thy  forehead 

hoar; 
Aod,  though  past  pomp  no  changes  can 

restore, 
A  soothing  recompense,  his  gift,  is  thine  1 

IX. 

TO  THE  LADY  E.  B.  AND  THE  HON.  MIS$  P. 

Composed  in  the  Grounds  of  Plaas  Newidd, 
near  LlaKgolkn,  1834. 

A  Stream,  to  mingle  with  your  favorite 

Dee, 
Along  the  Vale  of  Meditation  ♦  flows ; 
So  styled  by  those  fierce  Britons,  pleased  to 

see 
In  Nature's  face  the  expression  of  repose ; 
Or  haply  there  some  pious  hermit  chose 
To  live  and  die,  the  peace  of  heaven  his 

aim; 
To  whom  the  wild  sequestered  region  owes, 
At  this  late  day,  its  sanctifying  name. 


•GlynMyryr. 


-Glyk  CAVAtLLGAROCM,  in  titt  C«nifariiii 

tongue, 
In  ours,  the  VALto  or  Fmendship,  IfeC 

ikis  spot 
Be  named ;  wbene,  fidthfuil  to  a  lowflMi^d 

Cot, 
On  Deva's  banks,  ye  have  abode  so  long  : 
Si    ers  in  love,  a  love  allowed  to  climb, 
Even  on  this  earth,  above  the  readi  of 

Time! 


TO  ths  torrent  at  the  DEVrL'S 

BRIDGE,  NOKTH  WALES,  1 824. 

How  art  thou  named  ?    In  search  of  what 

strans;e  land 
From  what  huge  height,  descending  ?    Can 

such  force 
Of  waters  issue  from  a  British  source, 
Or  hath  not    Pindus  fed  thee,  where  the 

.band 
Of  Patriots  scoop  their  freedom  out,  with 

hand 
Desperate  as  thine  ?    Or  come  the  incessant 

shocks 
From  that  young  Sti^am,  that  smites  the 

tlirobbing  rocks 
Of  Vianiala  ?    There  1  seem  to  stand. 
As  in  Jife's  morn  ;  permitted  to  behold, 
From  the  dread   chasm,  woods  climbing 

above  woods. 
In  pomp  that  fades  not ;  everlasting  snows ; 
And  skies  that  ne'er  relinquish  their  repose; 
Such  power  possess  the  family  of  floods 
Over  the  minds  of  Poets,  young  or  old  1 

XL 

in  the  woods  of  rydal. 
Wild  Redbreast  i  hadst  thou  at  Jemima^s 

lip 
Pecked,  as  at  mine,  thus  boldly,  Love  might 

say, 
A  half-blown  rose  had  tempted  thee  to  sip 
Its  glistening  dews ;  but  hallowed  is  the 

clay 
Which  the  Muse  warms;   and  I,  whose 

head  is  gray. 
Am  not  unworthy  of  thy  fellowship* 
Nor  could  I  let  one  thought — one  motion— 

sUp . 
That  might  thy  sylvan  confidence  betray. 
For  are  we  not  aU  His  without  whose  care 
Vouchsafed    no    sparrow    falleth    to   tho 

groimd  ? 
Who  gives  his    Angels  wings    to    speed 

throHgh  air^ 
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And  rolls  the  planets  through  the  blue  pro- 
found : 

Then  peck  or  perch,  £ond  Fluttererl  nor 
forbear 

To  trust  a  Poet  in  still  musings  bound. 

XII. 

When  Philoctetes  in  the  Lemnian  isle 
Like  a  Form  sculptured  on  a  monument 
Lay  couched :  on  him  or  his  dread  bow  un- 
bent 
Sonne  wild  Bird  oft  might  settle  and  beguile 
The  rigid  features  of  a  transient  smile, 
Disperse  the  tear,  or  to  the  sigh  give  vent, 
Slackening  the  pains  of  ruthless  l^nishment 
From  his  loved  home,  and  from  heroic  toil. 
And  trust  that  spiritual  Creatures  round  us 

move, 
Griefs  to  allay  which  Reason  cannot  heal ; 
Yea,  veriest  reptiles  have  sufficed  to  prove 
To  fettered  wretchedness,  that  no  Bastile 
Is  deep  enough  to  exclude  the  light  of  love, 
Though  man  for  brother  man  has  ceased  to 
feel. 

XIII. 

While  Anna's  peers  and  early  playmates 

tread, 
In  freedom,  mountain-turf  and  river's  marge ; 
Or  float  with  music  in  the  festal  barge ; 
Rein   the    proud    steed,    or    through  the 

dance  are  led ; 
Her  doom  it  is  to  press  a  weary  bed — 
Till  oft  her  guardian  Angel,  to  some  charge 
More  urgent  called,  will  stretch  his  wings 

at  large, 
And  friends  too    rarely  prop  the  languid 

head. 
Yet,  helped  by  Genius-— untired  comforter. 
The  presence  even  of  a  stuffed  Owl  for  her 
Can  cheat  the  time ;  sending  her  fancy  out 
To  ivied  castles  and  to  moonlight  skies. 
Though  he  can  neither  stir  a  plume,  nor 

shout ; 
Nor  veil,  with  restless  film,  his  staring  eyes. 

XIV. 
TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

Not  the  whole  warbling  grove  in  concert 

heard 
When  sunshine  follows  shower,  the  breast 

can  thrill 
Like  the  first  summons,  Cuckoo  I  of  thy 

bill, 
With  its  twin  notes  inseparably  paired* 


The  captive  'mid  damp  vaults  unsunned, 

unaired. 

Measuring  tne  periods  of  his  lonely  doom, 

That  cry  can  reach ;  and  to  the  sick  man's 
room 

Sends  gladness,  by  no  languid  smile  de- 
clared. 

The  lordly  eagle-race  through  hostile  search 

May  perish ;  time  may  come  when  never 
more 

The  wilderness  shall  hear  the  lion  roar ; 

But,  long  as  cock  shall  crow  from  house- 
hold perch 

To  rouse  the  dawn,  soft  gales  shall  speed 
thyvring,    ' 

And  thy  erratic  voice  be  faithful  to  the 
Spring  I 

XV. 


[Miss  not  the  occasion  ;  by  the  forelock  take 
That  subtile  Power,  the  never-halting  Time» 
Lest  a  mere  moment  s  putting  off  should  make 
Mischance  almost  as  heavy  as  a  crime.] 

*'  Wait,  prithee,  wait  I "  this  answer  Lesbia 

threw 
Forth  to  her  Dove,  and  took  no  further  heed. 
Her  eye  )was  busy,  while  her  fingers  flew 
Across  the  harp,  with  soul-engrossing  speed; 
But  from  that  bondage  when  her  thoughts 

were  freed 
She  rose,  and  toward  the  dose-shut  casement 

drew, 
Whence  the  poor  unregarded  Favorite,  true 
To  old  affections,  had  been  heard  to  plead 
With  flapping  wing  for  entrance.    What  a 

shriek 
Forced  from  that  voice  so  lately  tuned  to  a 

strain 
Of  harmony  I— a  shriek  of  terror,  pain. 
And  self-reproach  1  for,  from  aloft,  a  Kite 
Pounced.— and  the  Dove,  which  from  itSj 

ruthless  beak 
She  could  not  rescue,  perished  in  her  sight! 

XVI.  I 

•    THE  INFANT  M M b 

Unquiet  Childhood  here  by  special  grace  j 
Forgets  her  nature,  opening  like  a  flower* 
That  neither  feeds  nor  wastes  its  vital  powff 
In  painful  struggles.     Months  each  other 

chase, 
And  naught  untunes  tliat  Infant's  voice ;  no 

trace 
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Of  fretful  temper  sullies  her  pure  cheek ; 
Prompt,  lively,  self-suflficing,  yet  so  meek 
That  une  enrapt  with  gazing  on  her  face 
(Which  even  the  placid  innocence  of  death 
Could  scarcely  make  more  placidj  heaven 

more  bright) 
Might  learn  topicture.  for  the  eye  of  faith, 
The  Virgin,  as  she  shone  with  kindred  light ; 
A  nursling  couched  upon  her  mother's  knee. 
Beneath  some  shady  palm  of  Galilee. 


TO  ,  IN   HER  SEVENTIETH  YEAR. 

Such  age  how  beautiful  I    O  Lady  bright, 
Whose  mortal  lineaments  seem  all  refined 
By  favoring  Nature  and  a  saintly  Mind 
To  soniethmg  purer  and  more  exquisite 
Than  flesh  and  blood ;  where'er  thou  meet'st 

my  sight, 
When  I  behold  thy  blanched  unwithered 

cheek, 
Thy  temples  fringed  with  locks  of  gleaming 

white. 
And  head  that  droops  because  the  soul  is 

meek, 
Thee  with  the  welcome  Snowdrop  I  com- 
pare; 
That  child  of  winter,  prompting  thoughts 

that  climb 
From  desolation  toward  the  genial  prime ; 
Or  with  the  Moon  conquering  earth's  misty 

air. 
And  filling  more  and  more  with  crystal  light 
As  pensive  Evening  deepens  into  night 


TO   ROTHA  Q , 

RoTHA,  my  Spiritual  Cliild  !  this  head  was 

gray 
When  at  the  sacred  font  for  thee  I  stood : 
Pledged  till  thou  reach  the  verge  of  woman- 

And  shalt  become  thy  own  sufficient  stay  : 
Too  late,  I  feel,  sweet  Orphan !  was  the  day 
For  steadfast  hope  the  contract  to  fulfil ; 
Yet  shall  my  blessing  hover,  o*er  thee  still, 
Embodied  in  the  music  of  this  Lay, 
Breathed  forth  beside  the  peaceful  mountain 

Stream* 
Whose  murmur  soothed  thy  languid  Mother's 

ear 
After  her  throes,  this  Stream  of  name  more 

dear 


*  The  river  Rotha,  that  flows  int<»  Winderw 
aaere  from  the  Lakes  of  Graskncre  and  Rydal. 


Since  thou  dqst  bear  it, — ^a  memorial  theme 
For  others ;  for  thjr  future  self,  a  spell 
To  summon  fancies  out  of  Time's  darjc 
cell 

XIX. 

A  GRAVE-^STONB  UPON  THE-  FLOOR  IN 
THE  CLOISTERS  OF  WORCESTER  CA- 
THEDRAL. 

'' MiSERRiMUS ! "  and  neither  name   not 

date. 
Prayer,  text,  or  symbol,  graven  upon  the 

stone ; 
Naucht  but  that  word  assigned  to  the  dr> 

Kno^n, 
That  solitary  word— to  separate 
From  all,  and  cast  a  cloua  around  the  fate 
Of  him  who  lies  beneath.     Most  wretched 

one, 
Who  chose  his  epitaph  ? — Himself  alone 
Could  thus  have  dared  the  grave  to  agitate, 
And  claim,  among  the   dead,  tliis   awful 

crown ; 
Nor  doubt  that  He  marked  also  for  his  own 
Close  to  these  cloistral  steps  a  burial-place, 
That  every  foot  might  fall  with  heavier  tread, 
Trampling  upon  his  vileness.  Stranger,  pass 
Softly  !— To  save  the  contrite,  Jesus  bled. 

XX. 

ROMAN     ANTIQUITIES     DISCOVERED     AT 
BISHOPSTONE,  HEREFORDSHIRE. 

While   poring    Antiquarians   search   the 

ground 
Upturned  with  curious  pains,  the  Bard,  a 

Takes  fire : — The  men  that  have  been  reap* 

pear; 
Romans  for  travel  girt,  for  business  gowned ; 
And  some  recline  on  couches,  myrtle<rowne€l. 
In  fesital  glee;  why  not?    For  fresh  and 

clear, 
As  if  its  hues  were  of  the  passing  year. 
Dawns  this  time^buried  pavement    From 

that  mound 
Hoards  may  come  forth  of  Trajans,  Max** 

imins, 
Shrunk  into  coins  with  all  th«r  warlike  toil? 
Or  a  fierce  impress  issues  w;ith  its  foil 
Of  tenderness— the  Wolf^  whose  suckling 

Twins 
The  unlettered  ploughboy  pities  when  he 

wins 
The  casual  treasure  from  the  Wowed  soiL 
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r83o. 
Chatsworth  !  thy  stately  mansion,  and 

the  pride 
Of  thy  domain,  strsui^gp  contrast  do  present 
Tc  house  and  home  in  many  a  craggy  rent 
^f  #te  wild  Peak ;  where  fiew<49om  waters 

xUde 
Through  fields  whose  thrifty  occupants  abide 
As  in  a  dear  and  chosen  i^^nishment, 
^ith  every  semblance  of  entire  conte^nt 
So  kind  is  simple  J^ature,  fairly  tried  I 
Yet  He  whose  heart  in  chfldhood  gave  her 

troth 
To  pastoral  dales,  thin-set  with  modest  farms, 
May  learn,  if  judgment  strengthen  with  bis 

growth, 
That,  not  for  fancy  only,  pomp  hath  charms ; 
And,  strenuous  to  protect  from  lawless  harms 
The  extremes  .of  favored  life,  may  hoMpr 

both. 

XXIJ. 

A  TR^ADITION  OF  OKER   HILL  IN   DARI^Y 
DALE,  DERBYSHIRE. 

'Ti|5  said  that  to  the  brow  of  yon  fair  hill 
TwQ  Brothers  clomb,  and,  tur«ing  face  from 

Nor  one  look  more  exchanging,  grief  to  still 
Or  feed,  each  planted /on  that  lotty  place 
A  chosen  Tree ;  then,  eager  to  fulfil 
-Their  courses,  Uke  two  new^m  rivers,  €iey 
)n  Qpppsi^  flUrecjtions  vrifed  their  way 
l>own  from  the  far-seen  mount    No  blast 

jnigbtkill 
Or  blight  that  fond  memorial; — the  trees 

grew. 
And  now  entwine  their  arms ;  but  ne'er 

again 
Embraced  those  Brothers  upon  Earth's  wide 

plain ; 
Nor  aus;ht  of  mtitual  ^or  or  sorrow  knew 
Until  their  spirit^  mingled  in  the  sea 
Tliat  to  itself  takes  all,  Etermty. 

XXIII. 

FILIAL  PIETY. 

(ON  THE    WAYSIDE    BETWEEN    mSSTON 
AND    LIVERPOOL). 

U;*TOucHED  through  all  severity  of  cold ; 
•nviolate,  whatever  the  cottage  hearth 
Might  need  for  comfort,  or  tor  festal  mirth 
That.  Pile  of  Turf  is  half  a  century  old : 
Yes,  Traveller  I  fifty  winters  h^ve  been  toki 


Since  suddjsnly  the  dart  of  death  went  forth 
*Qiunst  him  who  raised  it,«-his  j^^t  worSc  oo 

earth : 
Thence  has  it,  with  the  Son,  fio  strong  a  hold 
Upop  his  Father's  .memory,  that  his  hanck, 
Through  reverence,  touch  it  only  to  repair 
Its  waste.i-TI^ough  crumbling  with  cuh 

breath  of  air. 
In  annual  renovation  thus  it  stands-^ 
Rude  Mausoleum  I  but  wrens  nestle  then^ 
And  red-breasts  warble  when  sweet  sounds 
•    are  rare. 

XXIV. 

TO  THE  author's  PORTRAIT. 
(Painted  at  Rydal  ?4ount,  by  W.  Pickersgill, 

Esq.,  for  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.] 
Go,  faithful  Portrait !  and  where  long  hath 

knelt 
Margaret,  the  saintly  Fomidress,  take  thy 

place  I 
And,  if  Time  spare  the  colors  for  the  grace 
Which  tp  the  work  surpas^in^  skill  l\a(h 

dealt. 
Thou,  on  thy  rock  reclined,  though  kingdoms 

ihdt 
And  states  be  torn  up  by  the  roots,  wilt  seem 
To  breathe  in  rural  peace,  to  hear  the  stream, 
And  think  and  feel,  as  puce  the  Poet  felt. 
Whatever  thy  fate,  those  features  have  not 

grown 
Unrecognized  through  many  a  household 

tear 
Mo^$  prompt,  more  ^lad,  to  fall  than  drops 

of^dew 
By  morning  shed  around  a  flower  haff-blown ; 
Tears  of  delight,  tha^  testified  how  true 
To  life  thou  art,  and,  in  thy  truth,  how  dear! 

XXV. 

Why  art  thou  silent  ?  Is  thy  love  a  plant 
Of  such  weak  fibre  that  the  treacherous  air 
Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair  ? 
Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant  ? 
Yet  liave  my  tlioughts  for  thee  b^n  vig« 

ilant— 
Bound  tc  thy  service  with  unceasing  care, 
The  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  mendicant 
For  naugnt  but  what  thy  happiness  could 

spare. 
Speak— though  this  soft  warm  heart,  once 

free  to  hold 
A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine,  j 
Be  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold        | 
Than  a  forsaken  bird's-nest  filled  with  snow 
'Mid  Its  own  bush  of  leafless  eglantine— 
Speak,  that  my  torturing  doubts  Uieir  end 

flMy  koow  1  ,. 
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X3CVI. 

TO  B.  R.  HAYDON,  ON  SEEING  HIS  PIC- 
TURE  OF  NAPOLEON  BUONAPARTE  ON 
THE  ISLAND  .OF  ^T.    HELENA. 

HaydonI  let  -wortiiier  kidges  pniise  I9ie 

skill 
Here  by  tfey  penctl  shown  in  truth  of  Knes 
And  charm  m  colors ;  /  applaud  those  signs 
Of  thought,  that  give  the  true  poetic  thrill ; 
That  uifiencumber«d  wliole  of  blank  and  still, 
Sky  without  cloud— ocean  iw^thout  a  wave-; 
And  the  one  Man  that  labored  to  enslave 
'lijc  World,  sole'Standtng  high  on  the  bare 

hill- 
Back  turned,  arms  folded,  the  unapparent 

face 
Tinged,  we  may  fancy,  in  this  dreamy  place 
WItili  light  reflected  from  the  invisible  sun 
Set,  like  his  fortunes ;  but  not  set  for  a/e 
Like*  them.     The  unguilty  Power  parsues 

'  his  way. 
And  befoore  Aim  doth  dawn  perpetual  run. 


A  Poet  ! — He  hath  put  his  heart  to  school. 
Nor  dares  to  move  unpropped  upon  the  staff 
Which  Art  hath  bdged  within  his  band-^ 

must  laugh 
By  precept  poly,  and  shed  tears  by  rule. 
T*»y  Art  DC  Nature ;  the  live  curreat  quaff, 
And  let  the  groveller  sip  his  stagnant  pool, 
In  fear  that  else,  when  Critics  grave  and  cool 
Have  Icilled  him.  Scorn  should  write  his 

epitaph. 
How  does  the  MeadoW'flower  its  bloom  un- 
fold? 
Because  tlie  lovely  little  flower  is  free 
Down  to  its  root,  and,  in  that  freedom, bold; 
And  so  the  grandeur  of  the  Forest-tree 
Comes  not  by  casting  in  a  formal  mould. 
But  from  its  (nvn  diviiie  vitality. 


The  most  alluring  clouds  that  moimt  the 

sky 
Owe  to  a  troubled  element  their  forms, 
Their  hues  to  sunset,     if  with  raptured  eye 
We  watch  their  splendor,  shall  we  covet 

storms. 
And  wish  the  Lord  tA  day  his  slow  decline 
Would  hasten,  that  such  pomp  may  float  on 

high? 
Behold,  already  they  forget  to  shine, 
]>i$Solv^-««-an4  leave  to  i»m  who  ^tzed  a  sigh. 
Not  lotli  to  thank  each  moment  for  its  ix>on 


Of  i^ure  deTigbt,  come  «#hencesoe'er  it  may, 
Peace  let   us   seek,— io   steadfast  thtngs 

attune 
Calm  expectations :  leaving  to  the  gay 
Aad  volatile  their  love  of  transient  bowen^ 
The  house  that  cannot  pass  away  be  ours. 

XXIX 

ON  A  PORTRAIT  OtF  THE  DOXB  OP  WBL- 
LJMGTOtM  \}fOXi  TUB  FIELD  OF  WATB«- 
LOO,  BY  HAYDON. 

By  Art*s  bold  privilege  Warrior  and  War- 
horse  stand 
On  ground  yet  strewn  with  fhehr  last  battlers 

wreck ; 
Let  the  Steed  glory  while  his  Master's  hand 
Lies  fixed  for  ages  on  his  conscious  neck  ; 
But  by  the  Chieftain's  look,  though  at  his 

side 
Hangs  that  day's  treasured  sword,  how  firm 

a  check 
Is  given  to  triumph  and  all  human  pride ! 
Yoii  trophied  Mound  shrinks  to  a  shadowjy 

speck 
Jp  his  calm  presence!    Him  the  migbljpr 

deed 
Elates  not,  brought  far  nearer  the  grave's 

rest. 
As  show^  that  time-worn  face»  Xor  he  s«o(i 

seed 
Has  sown  as  yields,  we  trust,  the  fruit  qf 

iame 
In  Heaven ;  hence  no  one  blushes  for  thy 

name. 
Conqueror,  «ud  some  sad  thoughts  divinely 

ble^t! 

XXX. 

COMPOSED  ON  A  >f  AY  MORNING,  1^38. 

Life  with  yon  Lambs,  like  day,  is  just 


Yet  Nature  seems  to  them  a  heavenly  guide. 
Poes  joy  approach  ?  they  meet  the  coming 

tide; 
And  suHenness  avoid«  as  now  they  shun 
Pale  twilight's  lingering  gIooms,->-aod  in 

the  sun 
Couch  near  their  dams,  with  quiet  satisfied ; 
Or  gambol — each  with  his  shadow  at  his 

side, 
Varying  its  shape  wherever  he  may  run. 
As  they  from  turf  yet  hoar  with  sleepy  dew 
All  turn,  and  court  the  shining  and  the 

^een. 
Where  herbs  look  up,  and  opening  flowers 

ax«  seen : 
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Why  to  God*s  goodness  cannot  We  be  true? 
And  so,  His  gins  and  promises  between, 
Feed  to  the  last  on  pleasures  ever  new  ? 

XXXI. 

Lo !  where  she  stands  fixed  in  a  saint-like 
trance, 

One  upward  hand,  as  if  she  needed  rest 

From  rapture,  lying  softly  on  her  breast ! 

Nor  wants  her  eye^ll  an  ethereal  glance ; 

But  not  the  less— nay  more — that  counte- 
nance, 

While  thus  illumined,  tells  of  painful  strife 

For  a  sick  heart  made  weary  of  this  life 

By  love,  long  crossed  with  adverse  circum- 
stance, 

— Would  She  were  now  as  when  she  hoped 
to  pass 

At  God's  appointed  hour  to  them  who 
tread 

Heaven's  sapphire  pavement ;  yet  breathed 
well  content, 

Well  pleased,  her  foot  shoqld  print  earth's 
common  grass, 

Lived  thankful  for  day's  hght,  for.  daily 
bread, 

For  health,  and  time  in  obvious  duty  spent. 

XXXII. 

TO  A   PAINTER. 

All  praise  the  Likeness  by  thy  skill  por- 
trayed ; 

But  tis  a  fruitless  task  to  paint  for  me, 

Who,  yielding  not  to  changes  Time  has 
made. 

By  the  habitual  light  of  memory  see 

Eyes  unbedimmed,  see  bloom  that  cannot 
fade. 

And  smiles  that  from  their  birth-place  ne'er 
shall  flee 

Into  the  land  where  ghosts  and  phantoms 
be; 

And,  seeing  this,  own  nothing  in  its  stead. 

Could'st  thou  go  back  into  far-distant  years, 

Or  share  with  me,  fond  thought!  that  in- 
ward eye, 

Then,  and  then  only.  Painter  I  could  thy 
Art 

The  visual  powers  of  Nature  satisfy, 

Which  hold,  whate'er  to  common  sight 
appears, 

Their  sovereign  empire  in  a  faithful  heart. 

XXXIII. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

Though  I  beheld  at  first  with  blank  sur- 
prise 
7his  Work,  I  now  have  gaxed  on  it  so  long 


I  see  its  truth  with  unreluctant  eyes ; 

0,  my  Beloved  ?    I  have  done  thee  wrong^ 

Conscious    of   blessedness,  but,  whence  it 

sprung, 
Ever  too  heedless,  as  I  now  perceive : 
Morn  into  noon  did  pass,  noon  into  eve. 
And  the  old  day  was  welcome  as  the  young, 
As  welcome,  and  as  beautiful — ^in  sooth 
More  beautiful,  as  being  a  thing  more  holy: 
Thanks  to  thy  virtues,  to  the  eternal  youth 
Of  all  tliy  goodness,  never  melancholy ; 
To  thy  large  heart  and  humble  mind,  that 

cast  \ 

Into  one  vision,  future,  present,  past.  | 

XXXIV.  I 

Hark  !  'tis  the  Thrush,  undaunted,  und^ 

prest. 
By  twilight  premature  of  cldud  and  rain ; 
Nor  does    that  roaring  wind  deaden  his 

strain 
Who  carols  thinking  of  his  Love  and  nest, 
And  seems,  as  more  incited,  still  more  blest 
Thanks;    thou    hast    snapped    a    fire-side 

Prisoner's  chain. 
Exulting  Warbler !  eased  a  fretted  brain. 
And  in  a  moment  charmed  my  cares  to 

rest. 
Yes,  I  will  forth,  bold  Bird  I  and  front  the 

blast, 
That  we  may  sing  together,  if  thou  wilt, 
So'  loud,  so  clear,  my  Partner  through  life's 

da/. 
Mute  m  her  nest  love-chosen,  if  not  lov6 

built 
Lik3  thine,  shsUl  gladden,  as  in  seasons 

{)ast, 
led  by  loose  snatches  of  the  social  Lay. 
Rydal  Mount,  1838. 

XXXV. 

'Tis  He  whose  yester-evening's  high  disdain 
Beat  back  the  roaring  storm — but  how  sub- 
dued 
His  day-break  note,  a  sad  vicissitude  I 
Does  the    hour's  drowsy  weight  his  glef 

restrain  ? 
Or,  like  the  nightingale,  her  joyous  vem 
Pleased  to  renounce,  does  this  dear  Thnisb 

attune 
His  voice  to  suit  the  temper  of  yon  Moon 
Doubly  depressed,  setting, and  in  her  wane? 
Rise,   tardy  Sunt   and    let    the  Songster 

prove 
(The  balance  trembling  between  night  and 
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No  longer)  with  that  ecstasy  upborne 

He  can  pour  forth  his  spirit,     in  heaven 

above, 
And  earth  below,  they  best  can  serve  true 

gladness 
Who  meet  most  feelingly  the  calls  of  sad- 


Oh  what  a  Wreck !  how  changed  in  mien 

and  speech ! 
Yet— though  dread  Powers,  that  work  in 

mystery,  spin 
Entanglings  of  the  brain ;  though  shadows 

stretch 
O'er    the    chilled   heart — reflect;    far,  far 

within 
Hers  is  a  holy  Being,  freed  from  Sin. 
She  is  not  what  she  seems,  a  forlorn  wretch, 
But  delegated  Spirits  comfort  fetch 
To  Her  from  heights  that  Reason  may  not 

win. 
like  Children,  She  is  privileged  to  hold 
Divine  communion ;  both  do  live  and  move, 
Whatever  to  shallow  Faith  their  ways  un- 
fold. 
Inly  illumined  by  Heaven's  pitying  love ; 
Love  pitying  innocence  not  long  to  last. 
In  them^in  Her  our  sins  and  sorrows  past. 


Intent  on  gathering  wool  from  hedge  and 

brake 
Yon  busy  Little-ones  rejoice  that  soon 
A  poor  old  Dame  will  bless  them  for  the 

boon: 
Great  is  their  glee  while  flake  they  add  to 

flake 
With  rival  earnestness;  far  other  strife 
Than  will  hereafter   move  them,  if  they 

make 
Pastime  their  idol,  give  their  day  of  life 
To  pleasure  snatched  for  reckless  pleasiu^'s 

sake.  * 

Can  pomp  and  show  allay  one  heart-bom 

grief? 
Pains  which  the  World  inflicts    can  she 

requite  ? 
Not  for  an  interval  however  brief ; 
The  silent  thoughts  that  search  for  steadfast 

light, 
Love  from  her  depths,  and  Duty  in  her 

might, 
And  Faith— these  only  yield  secure  relief. 
Mar4Ji  m,  1842. 


A  PLEA  FOR  AUTHORS,  MAY,  1838. 

Failing  impartial  measure  to  dispepse 
To  every  suitor.  Equity  is  lame : 
And  social  Justice,  stript  of  reverence 
For  natural  rights,  a  mockery  and  a  shame ; 
Law  but  a  servile  dupe  of  false  pretence> 
If,  guarding  grossest  things  from  common 

claim 
Now  and  forever,  She,  to  works  that  came 
From  mind  and  spirit,  grudge  a  short-lived 

fence. 
"  What !  lengthened  privilege,  a  lineal  tie. 
For  Books  /  '^    Yes,  heartless  Ones,  or  be  it 

proved 
That  'tis  a  fault  in  Us  to  have  lived  and 

loved 
Like  others,  with  like  temporal  hopes  to 

die; 
No    public   harm    that  Genius    from  her 

course 
Be  turned ;  and  streams  of  truth  dried  up, 

even  at  their  source ! 


VALEDICTORY  SONNET. 

Closing  the  Volume  of  Sonnets  published  in 
1838. 

Serving  no  haughty  Muse,  my  hands  have 

here 
Disposed  some  cultured  Flowerets  (dravm 

from  spots 
Where  they  Woomed  singly,  or  m  scattered 

knots). 
Each  kind  in  several  beds  of  one  parterre ; 
Both  to  allure  the  casual  loiterer, 
And  that,  so  placed,  my  Nurslings  may 

requite 
Studious  regard  with  opportune  delight. 
Nor  be  unthanked,  unless  1  fondly  err. 
But  metaphor  dismissed,  and  thanks  apart, 
Reader,  farewell  1    My  last  words  let  them 

be— 
If  in  this  book  Fancy  and  Truth  agree ; 
If  simple  Nature  trained  by  careful  Art 
Through  It  have  won  a  passage  to  thy 

heart ; 
Grant  me  thy  love,  I  crave  no  other  feet 
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XL. 

TO  THB  REV.  CHRISTOPHER  WORDS- 
WOXTKy  D.D.,  MASTER  OF  HARROW 
SCHOOL, 

After  fhe  perusal  of  his  Theophilus  Anglicanui* 

recently  published. 
Enlightened  Teacher,  gladly  from  thy 

hand 
Have   I  received  this  proof  of  pains  be- 
stowed 
By  Thee  to  guide  thy  P4ipils  on  tlie  road 
That,  in  our  native  isle,  and  every  land, 
"The  Church,  when  trusting  in  divine  com- 
mand 
And.in  her  Catholic  attributes,  hath  trod : 
O  may  these  lessons  be  whh  profit  scanned 
To  thy  lieart's  wish,  thy  labor  blest  by 

God! 
So  the  bright  faces  of  the  young  and  gay 
Shall  look  more  bright — the  hapoy,  happier 

still ; 
Catdh,  in  the  pauses  of  their  keenest  play, 
Motions  of  thought  which  elevate  the  will 
And,  like  the  Spire  that  from  your  classic 
Hill  fway. 

Points  heavenward,  indicate  the  end  and 
Rydal  Mount fj>f£,  n,  1843. 

ICLI. 

TO  THE  PLANET  VENUS, 

Upon  its  approximation  (as  an  Evening  Star)  to 

the  Earth,  Jan.,  1838. 
What  litroDg  allurement  draws,  what  spirit 

guides, 
Tltee,  Vesper  I  brig)«tening  still,  as  if  the 

nearer 
Thou  cora'st  to  man's  abode  the  spot  grew 

drearer 
Nk;ht  after  night  ?    True  is  it  Nature  hides 
Her  treasures  less  and  less. — Man  now  pre- 
sides 
In  power,  where  once  he  trembled  in  his 

weakness: 
Science  advances  with  gigantic  strides ; 
But  are  we  aught  enriched  in    love  and 

meekness  ? 
Aught  dost  thou  see,  bright  Star  I  of  pure 

and  wise 
More  than  in  humbler  times  graced  hrm  in 

story  J  [thize 

That  makes  our  hearts  more  apt  to  sympa- 
With  heaven,  our  souls  more  fit  for  future 

glory. 
When  earth  shall  vanish  from  our  dosing 

eyes. 
Ere  we  lie  down  in  our  last  donnitory  ?       x 


XLn. 

Wansp«ll  1  •  this  Household  has  a  favored 

lot, 
"Living  w5th  Ifberty  on 'thee  to  gaxe. 
To  watch  while  Mom  first  crowns  fhee  with 

^ttt  rays. 
Or  when  along  thy  breast  serenely -float 
Evening's  angelic  clouds.     Yet  ne*er  a  note 
Hath  sounded  (shame  tipon  the  Bardl)  thj 

praise 
For  all  that  thou,  as  if  from  heaven,  hast 

brought 
Of  glory  lavished  on  our  quiet  days. 
Bountiful  Son  of  Earth!  when  we  are  gone 
From  every  object  dear  to  mortal  sight, 
As  soon  we  shall  be,  may  -these  words  attest 
How  oft,  to  elevate  our  spirits,  shone 
Thy  visionary  majesties  of  light. 
How  m  thy  pensive  glooms  our  hearts  found 

rest 
Dec.  24, 1842. 

XLIIL 

While  brams  of  orient  light  shoot  wide 

and  higii, 
Deep  in  the  vale  a  little  rural  Town  t 
Breathes  forth  a  cloud-like  creature  of  its 

own, 
That  mounts  not  toward  the  radiant  non* 

ing  sky, 
But,  with  a  less  ambitious  sympathy, 
Hangs  o'er  its  Parent  waking  to  the  cares, 
Troubles  and  toils  that  every  day  prepares. 
So  Fancy,  to  the  musing  Poet's  eye. 
Endears  that  Lingerer.    And  how  blest  hef 

sway 
(Like  influence  never  niay  my  soul  reject) 
If  the  calm  Heaven,  now  to    its   zenith 

decked 
With  glorious  forms  in  numberless  array. 
To  the  lone  shepherd  on  the  hills  disclose 
Gleams  from  a  world  in  which  the  sainil 

repose. 
Jan.  1, 1843. 

XLIV. 

In  my  mind's  eyes  a  Temple,  like  a  cloud 
Slowly  surmounting  some  mvidious  hill. 
Rose  out  of  darkness,    the  bright  Work 

stood  still ; 
And  might  of  its  own  beauty  have  been 

proud 
But  It  was  fashioned  and  to  God  was  vowed 
By  Virtues  that  diffused,  in  every  part, 
Spirit  divine  through  forms  of  humafi  art; 

•  The  Hill  that  rises  to  the  south-east,  abofe 
Amble«de. 
t  Ambleside« 
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Faith  had  her  arch— her  arch,  when  winds 

blow  loiid» 
Into  the  consciousness  of  safety  thrilled ; 
And  love  her  towers  of  dread  foundation 

laid 
Under  the  grave  of  things ;  Hope  had  her 

spire 
Star  high,  and  pointing  still  to  something 

higher ; 
Trembling  I  gazed,  but  heard  a  voice — it 

said- 
*  Hell-gates  arc  powerless  Phantoms  when 

we  build." 

XLV. 

ON  THE    PROJECTSD    KBN13AL  AND  WIK- 

DERMERE    RAILWAY. 

Is  then  no  nook  of  English  ground  secure 
From  rash  assault  ?  Schemes  of  retirement 

sown 
In  youth,  and  mid  the  busy  world  kept  pure 
As  when  their  earliest  flowers  of  hope  were 

blowri. 
Must  perish  ; — how  can  they  this  blight  en- 
dure? 
And  must  he  too  the  ruthless  change  be- 
moan 
Who  scorns  a  false  utilitarian  lure 
Mid  his  paternal  fields  at  random  thrown  ? 
BaflBe  the  thre^,  bright  Scene,  from  Orrest- 

head 
Given  to  the  pausing  traveller's  rapturous 

glanee : 
Plead  for  thy  peace,  thou  beautiful  romance 
Of  nature  ;  and,  if  human  hearts  be  dead, 
Speak,  passing  winds^    ye  torrents, ,  witb 

your  strong 
And  constant  voice^  protest   against    the 
wrong. 
October  12,  1844; 


PROUD.were  ye.  Mountains,  .when,  in  times- 

of  old, 
Your  patriot  sons,  to  stert^  invasive  war, 
Intre-iched  your  brows.:  ye  gloried  in  each 

scac; 
Now,  for  your  shame,  a  Power,  the  Thirst 

of  Gold, 
That  rules  o'er  Britain  like  n  baneful  star, 
Wills  that" your  peace,  your  beauty,  shall  be 

soM, 
And  clear  way  made  for  her  triumphal  car 
Through  the  beloved  retreats  your  arms  en- 
fold! 
Heard  Ye  that  Whistle?     As  her  long- 
linked  Txain 


Swept  onwards,  did  the  vision  cross  your 

view? 
Yes,  ye  were  startifed  ;--and,  in  bafknce  true, 
Weighing  the  mischief  with  the  promised 

gain, 
Mountains,  and  Vales,  and  Floods,  I  call  on 

you 
To  share  the  passion  of  a  just  disdain. 

xuni. 

AT  FURirSSS  AnnEY. 

Ii£RE>  where,  of.  havoc  tired  and  zash  uns 

doing, 
Man  Itfft  this  Structure  to  become  Time's 

prey, 
A  soothing  Spirit  follows  in  the  way 
That  Nature  takes,  her  counter-work  pursue 

ing. 
See  how  her  Ivy  clasps  the  sacred  Ruin^ 
Fall  to  prevent  or  beautify  decay ; 
And,, on  the  mouldered  walls,  how  bright, 

how  gay. 
The  flowiers  in  peady  dews  their  bloom  re^ 

newing ! 
Thanks  to  the  place,  Uessings  upon  tha 

hour ; 
Even  as  1  speak  the  rising  Stin's  fh-st  snrile 
Gleams  on  the  grass<F0wned  top  of  yon  tail 

Tower 
Whose  cawing  occupants  with  joy:  proclaint 
Prescriptive  title  to  the  shattered  pile 
Where,  Cavendish,  thine  seems  notfadatg  but 

a-  name ! 

XLVIIT. 
AT  FURNESS  ABBEY. 

Well  have  yon  Railway  X:abca«r»  to  rntd 

ground 
Withdrawn  for  noontide  rest.    They  sit/ 

they  walk 
Among  the  Ruins,  but  no  idle  talk 
Is  heard ;  to  grave  demeanor  all  are  bound ; 
And  from  one  voice  a  Hymn  with  tundul 

sound 
H-ailows  oace  more;  the  long-detorted  Qvhft. 
And  thrills  the  old  sepulchral  earthy  around. 
Others  lookups  and  with,  fixed  eyes  admire  ' 
That  wide-spanned  arch,  wondering  how  it 

was  raised. 
To  kcrep,  so  high  in  air,  its  strength  and-. 

grace: 
All  seem  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
A  nd  by  the  general  reverence  God  is  i»aised : 
Profane  Despoilers,  stand  ye  not  repraved, 
While  thus  these  simpi&bearted  mea  asa 

moved? 
June  2istf  1845. 


MEMORIALS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  SCOTLAND. 

1803. 


DEPARTURE 

FROM  THE  VALE  OF  GRASMERE.  AUGUST, 

1803. 

The  gentlest  Shade  that  walked  Elysian 

plains 
Might  sometimes  covet  dissoluble  chains ; 
Even  for  the  tenants  of  the  zone  that  hes 
Beyond  the  stars,  celestial  Paradise, 
Methinks  'twould  heighten  joy  to  overleap 
At  will  the  crystal  battlements,  and  peep 
Into  some  other  region,  though  less  fair, 
To  see  how  things  are  made  and  managed 

there. 
Change  for  the  worse  might  please,  incur- 
sion bold 
Into  the  tracts  of  darkness  and  of  cold ; 
O'er  Limbo  lake  with  aery  flight  to  steer, 
And  on  the  verge  of  Chaos  hang  in  fear. 
Such  animation  often  do  I  find. 
Power  in  my  breast,  wings  ffromng  in  my 

mind,  •^ 

Then,  when  some  rock  or  hill  is  overpast, 
Perchance  without  one  look  behind  me  cast. 
Some  barrier  with  which  Nature,  from  the 

birth 
Of  things,  has  fenced  this  fairest  spot  on 

earth. 
O  pleasant  transit,  Grasmere !  to  resi^ 
Such  happy  fields,  abodes  so  calm  as  thine : 
Not  like  an  outcast  with  himself  at  strife ; 
The  slave  of  business,  time,  or  care  for  life, 
But  moved  by  choice ;  or,  if  constrained  in 

part. 
Yet  still  with    Nature's   freedom   at  the 

heart-,— 
To  cull  contentment  upon  wildest  shores. 
And  luxuries  extract  from  bleakest  moors ; 
With  prompt  embrace  all  beauty  to  enfold. 
And  having  rights  in  all  that  we  behold. 
—Then    why    these   lingering    steps? — A 

bright  adieu, 
For  a  brief  absence,  proves  that  love  is  true ; 
Ne'er  can  the  way  be  irksome  or  forlorn 
That  winds  into  itself  for  sweet  return. 


n. 

AT  THE  GRAVE  OF  BURNS. 

1803. 

SEVEN  YEARS  AFTER  HIS  DEATH. 

I  SHIVER,  Spirit  fierce  and  bold, 

At  thought  of  what  I  now  behold : 

As  vapors  breathed  from  dungeons  cold 

Strike  pleasure  dead, 
So  sadness  comes  from  out  the  mould 

Where  Burns  is  laid. 

And  have  I  then  thy  bones  so  near 
And  thou  forbidden  to  appear  ? 
As  if  it  were  thyself  that's  here 

I  shrink  with  pain  ; 
And  both  my  wishes  and  my  fear 

Alike  are  vain. 

Off  weight— nor  press  on  weight  I— away 
Dark  thoughts  I— they  came,  but  not  to  stay: 
With  chastened  feelings  would  I  pay 

The  tribute  due 
To  him,  and  aught  that  hides  his  day 

From  mortal  view.^ 

Fresh  as  the  flower,  whose  modest  worth 
He  sang,  his  genius  *'  glinted  "  forth, 
Rose  like  a  star  that  touching  earth, 

For  so  it  seems, 
Doth  glorify  its  humble  birth 

With  matchless  beams. 

The  piercing  eye,  the  thoughtful  brow, 
The  struggling  heart,  where  be  they  now?- 
Full  soon  the  Aspirant  of  the  plough, 

The  prompt,  the  brave, 
Slept,  with  the  obscurest,  in  the  low 
And  silent  grave. 

I  mourned  with  thousands,  but  as  one 
More  deeply  grieved,  for  He  was  gone 
Whose  light  1  hailed  when  first  it  shone, 

And  showed  my  youth 
Hnw  Verse  may  build  a  princely  throne 

On  humble  truth. 
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Alas  I  where'er  the  current  tends, 
Regret  pursues  and  with  it  blends,— 
Huge  CriffePs  hoary  top  ascends 

By  Skiddaw  seen, — 
Neighbors  we  were,  and  loving  friends 

We  might  have  been ; 

True  friends  though  diversely  inclined ; 
But  heart  with  heart  and  mind  with  mind, 
Wiiere  the  main  fibres  are  entwined. 

Through  Nature's  skill, 
May  even  by  contraries  be  joined 

More  closely  stilL. 

The  tear  will  start,  and  let  it  flow ; 
Thou  "  poo-  Inhabitant  below,'' 
At  this  dread  moment — even  so— 

Might  we  together 
Have  sate  and  taiked  where  gowans  blow, 

Or  on  wild  heather. 

What   treasures   would    have   then   been 

placed 
Within  my  reach  ;  of  knowledge  graced 
B^  fancy  what  a  rich  repast  I 

But  why  go  on  ? — 
Oh !  spare  to  sweep,  thou  mournful  blast, 

His  grave  grass-grown. 

There,  too,  a  Son,  his  joy  and  pride, 
(Not  three  weeks  past  the  Stripling  died,) 
Lies  gathered  to  his  Father's  side, 

Soul-moving  sight ! 
Yet  one  to  which  is  not  denied 

Some  sad  delight. 

For  he  is  safe,  a  quiet  bed 

Hath  early  found  among  the  dead. 

Harbored  where  none  can  be  misled. 

Wronged,  or  distrest ; 
And  surely  here  it  may  be  said 

That  such  are  blest 

And  oh  for  Thee,  by  pitying  grace 
Checked  oft-times  in  a  devious  race. 
May  He  who  halloweth  the  place 

Where  Man  is  laid 
Receive  thy  Spirit  in  the  embrace  . 

For  which  it  prayed ! 

Sighing  I  turned  away;  but  ere 
Night  tell  1  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear. 
Music  that  sorrow  comes  not  near, 

A  ritual  hymn, 
Chumted  in  love  that  casts  out  fear 

B|  Seraphim. 


iti. 
THOUGHTS 

SUGGE8TBD  THE  DAY  FOLLOWING,  OTI 
THE  BANKS  OP  MITH,  NEAR  TUB 
poet's   RESIDENCE. 

Too  frail  to  keep  the  lofty  vow  * 
That  must  have  followed  when  his  brow 
Was  wreathed —  *< The  Vision"  tells  ut 
how— 

With  holly  spray, 
He  faltered,  drifted  to  and  fro. 

And  passed  away. 

Well  might  such   thoughts,  dear   Sister, 

throng 
Our  minds  when,  lingering  all  too  long. 
Over  the  grave  of  Bums  we  hung 

In  social  grief — 
Indulged  as  if  it  were  a  wrong 

To  seek,  relief. 

But,  leaving  each  unquiet  theme 
Where  gentlest  judgments  may  misdeem, 
And  prompt  to  welcome  every  gleam 

Of  ^ood  and  fair. 
Let  us  beside  this  limpid  Stream 

Breathe  hopeful  air. 

Enough  of  sorrow,  wreck,  and  blight ; 
Think  rather  of  those  moments  bnght 
When  to  the  consciousness  of  right 

His  course  was  true^ 
When  Wisdom  prospered  m  his  sight, 

And  virtue  grew. 

Yes,  freely  let  our  hearts  expand. 
Freely,  as  in  youth's  season  bland, 
When  side  by  side,  his  Book  in  hand. 

We  wont  to  stray. 
Our  pleasure  varying  at  command 

Of  each  sweet  Lay. 

How  oft  inspired  must  he  have  trode 
These  pathways,  yon  far-stretching  roadi 
There  lurks  his  home ;  in  that  Abode, 

With  mirth  elate. 
Or  in  his  nobly-pensive  mood* 

The  Rustic  sate. 

Proud  thoughts  that  Image  overawes, 
Before  it  humbly  let  us  pause. 
And  ask  of  Nature,  from  what  cause 

And  by  what  rules 
She  trained  her  Bums  to  win  applause 

TMat  shames  the  Schools.    . 
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Through  busiest  street  and  loneliest  glen 
Are  felt  the  flashes  of  his  pen ; 
He  rules  mid  Mriater-  snow^  and 

Bees  fill  their  hives  ; 
Beep*  in  the  general  h«irt  of  men 

Uis  power  sttrvives. 

What  need  of  fields  in  some  far  clime 
Where  Heroes,  Stcges,  B^rds- sublime. 
And  all  that  fetched  the  flowing  rhyitt^ 

From  genuine  sprim^s, 
Shall  dwell  tojjether  till  old  Time 

Folds  up  his- wings}? 

Sweet  Mercy  1  to  the  gates  of  Heaven 
This  Minstrel  lead,  his  sins  forgiven ; 
Thte  rueful  conflict,  tfic^h«ttt  riveii 

With  vain  endeavor, 
And  memory  of  Earth's  bittM  kaven 

Effaced  forever. 

But  why  to  Him  confine  the  prayer, 
When  kindred  thoughts  and  yearnings  bear 
On  the  frail  heart  the  purest  share 

With  all  that  live?— 
The  best  of  what  We  do  and  vn^ 

Just  God). forgive  1 


TO  THE  SONS  Of  BURNS, 

AFTER  VISITING  TtlE    GRAVE    O^  THEIKr 
FATHER. 

••  The  Poet*?  grave  is  in  a  comer  of  the  church* 
yard.  We  lookted  at  it  with  raelancholyand 
painful  reflections,  repeating  to  each  other 
his  own  versea— 

**  *  Is  there  a  man  whose  judgment  clear,*  &c.'* 
—Extract- from  tht  Journal  of  my  FtHoHh 
traveller. 

'Mid  crowded  obelisks  and urfts 

I  sought  the  untimely  grave  of  Biims ; 

Sons  of  the  Bard,  my  heart  still  mourns 

With  sorrow  true ; 
And  more  would  gcieve,  but  thatit  ttims  ■ 

Trembling  to  you ! 

Through  twilight  shades  of  good  and  ill 

Ye  now  are  panting  up  life's  hill, 

And  move  than  common,  strength  and  skill' 

Must  ye  display ; 
H  yc. would  pi ve  the- better  will. 

Its  lawful. swayi 


Hath  nature  strung  your  nerves  to  bear 
Intemperance  with  less  harm,  beware! 
But  if  the  Poet's  wit  ye  share. 

Like  him  can  speed 
The  ftdal  Hour^-of  tenfold  care 

There  will  be  need; 

For  honest  men  delight  will  take 
To  spare  yonr  failings  for  his  sake, 
Wilf  flatter  you,— and  fool  and  rake 

Your  steps  pursue ; 
And  of  yoir  Father's  name  will  make 

A  snare  fbr  you. 

Far  from  their  noisy  haunts  retire, 
And  add  your  voices  to  the  qnire* 
That  sanctify  tbe  cottage  fire 

With  service  meet ; 
There  seek  the  genius  of  your  Sin*, 

HiB  spirit  greet ; 

Or  where,  *mid  "  lonely  heights  and  hows," 
He  paid  to  nature  tuneful  vows  f 
Or  wiped  liis  honorable  brow6 

Bedewed  with  toil. 
While  reapers  strove,  or  busy  ploughs 

Upturned  tlie  soil ; 

His  judgment' with  benignant  ray 
Shall  guide,  his- fancy  cheer,  your  way; 
But  ne'er  to  a  seductive  l^y 

Let  faith  be  given  : 
Nbt  deem:  that « light  which  leads  satray, 

Is  jight  from  Heaven.*' 

Let  no  mean  hope  your  ^uls  enslave; 
Be  independent,  generous^  brave; 
Your  Father  such  example  gave, 

And  such  revere ; 
But  be  admonished  by  his  grave^ 

And  think,  and  fear  I 


ELLEN  IRWFN; 
dR) 

THE'  BRAES  OF  KIRTLE.* 

Fair  Ellen  Irwin,  when  she  sate 
Upon  the  brakes  of  Kirtie; 
Was  lovriy  as  a  Grecian  maid 
Adorned  with. wreaths  of  myrtle; 


•  The  Kirtlc  is  a  river  in  the  souttiem  par^ 
of  Scotlaiid;  on  the  banks  ci  which,  tbe  events 
there  related  took  place. 
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Young  Adam  Bruce  beside  her  lay, 
And  there  did  they  beguile  the  day 
With  love  and  gentle  speeches, 
Beneath  the  budding  beeches. 

From  many  knights  and  many  squires 
The  Bruce  had  been  selected  ; 
And  Gordon,  fairest  of  them  all, 
By  Ellen  was  rejected. 
Sad  tidings  to  that  noble  Youth  I 
For  it  may  be  proclaimed  with  truth, 
If  Bruce  had  loved  sincerely, 
That  Gordon  loves  as  dearly. 

But  what  are  Gordon's  form  and  face, 
His  shattered  hopes  and  crosses. 
To  them,  'mid  Kirtle'»  pleasant  braes. 
Reclined  on  flowers  and  mosses  ? 
Alas  that  ever  he  was  born  1 
The  Gordon,  couched  behind  a  thorn, 
Sees  them  and  their  caressin^^ ; 
Beholds  them  blest  and  blessmg. 

Proud  Gordon,  maddened  by  the  thoughts 
That  through  his  brain  are  travelling, 
Rushed  forth,  and  at  the  heart  of  Bruce 
He  launched  a  deadly  javelin  I 
Fair  Ellen  saw  it  as  it  came, 
And,  starting  up  to  meet  the  same, 
Did  with  her  body  cover 
The  Youth,  her  chosen  lover. 

And,  falling  into  Bruce's  arms. 
Thus  died  the  beauteous  Ellen, 
Thus,  from  the  heart  of  her  True-love^ 
The  mortal  spear  repelling. 
And  Bruce,  as  soon  as  he  had  slain 
The  Gordon,  sailed  away  to  Spain  ; 
And  fought  with  rage  incessant 
Against  the  Moorish  crescent. 

Bat^many  days  and  many  months, 
And  many  years  ensuing. 
This  wretched  Knight  did  vainly  seek 
The  death  that  he  was  wooing. 
So,  coming  his  last  help  to  crave, 
Heart-broken,  upon  Ellen's  grave 
His  body  he  extended, 
And  there  his  sorrow  ended. 

Now  ye,  who  willingly  have  heard 
The  tale  I  have  been  telling. 
May  in  Kirkonnel  chiflfchyard  view 
The  grave  of  lovely  Ellen  : 
By  Ellen's  side  the  Bruce  is  laid ; 
And,  for  the  stone  upon  his  head, 
May.no  rude  hand  deface  it. 
And  its  forlorn  ffxi  jfUd ! 


VI. 

TO  A  HIGHLAND  GIRL. 

(at  INVERSNEYDE,UP0N  loch  LOMOND.) 

Sweet  Highland  Girl,  a  very  shower 

Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower! 

Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 

Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head : 

And   these   gray   rocks;   that   household 

lawn; 
Those  trees,  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn ; 
This  fall  of  water  that  doth  make 
A  murmur  near  the  silent  lake ; 
This  little  bay ;  a  quiet  road 
That  holds  in  shelter  thy  Abode— 
In  truth  together  do  ye  seem 
Like  something  fashioned  in  a  dream ; 
Such  Forms  as  from  their  covert  peep 
When  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep ; 
But,  O  fair  Creature  1  in  the  light 
Of  common  day,  so  heavenly  bright, 
I  bless  Thee,  Vision  as  thou  art, 
I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart ; 
God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years  1 
Thee,  neither  know  I,  nor  thy  peers ; 
And  yet  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears. 

With  earnest  feeling  I  shall  pray 
For  thee  when  I  am  far  away ; 
For  never  saw  I  -mien^or  face. 
In  which  more  plainly  I  could  trace 
Benignity  and  home-bred  sense 
Ripening  in  perfect  innocence. 
Here  scattered,  like  a  random  seed, 
Remote  from  men,  Thou  dost  not  need 
The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress, 
And  maidenly  shamefacedness; 
Thou  wear'st  upon  thy  forehead  clear 
The  freedom  ot  a  Mountaineer; 
A  face  with  gladness  overspread  I 
Soft  smiles,  by  human  kindness  bredi 
And  seemliness  complete,  that  sways 
Thy  courtesies,  about  thee  plays ; 
With  no  restramt,  but  such  as  springs 
From  quick  and  eager  visitings 
Of  thoughts  that  lie  beyond  the  reach 
Of  thy  tew  words  of  English  speech : 
A  bondage  sweetly  brooked,  a  strife 
That  gives  thy  gestures  ^race  and  life  I 
So  have  I,'  not  unmoved  m  mind, 
Seen  birds  of  tempest-loving  kind— 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind* 

What  hand  but  would  a  garland  cuU 
For  thee  who  art  so  bcautitul  ? 
O  happy  pleasure  i  here  to  dwell 
Beside  thee  in  some  heathy  deU| 
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Adopt  your  homely  wa^^s  and  dress, 
A  Shepherd,  though  a  Shepherdess  I 
But  I  could  frame' a  wish  for  thee 
More  like  a  grave  reality 
I'hou  art  to  me  but  as  a  wave 
Of  the  wild  sea :  and  1  would  have 
Some  claim  upon  thee,  if  1  could, 
Though  but  of  common  neighborhood 
What  joy  to  hear  thee,  and  to  see  I 
Thy  cldfcr  Brother  I  would  btf, 
Thy  Father— anything  to  thee  1 

Now  thanks  to  Heaven !  that  of  its  grace 
Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  placci 
Toy  have  1  had;  and  going  hence 
I  bear  away  my  recompense. 
In  spots  like  these  it  is  we  prize 
Our  Memory,  feel  that  she  hath  eyes : 
Then,  why  should  I  be  loth  to  stir  ? 
I  feel  this  place  was  made  for  her : 
To  give  hew  pleasure  like  the  past, 
Continue  long  as  life  shall  last. 
Nor  am  1  lothj  though  pleased  at  heart. 
Sweet  Highland  Girl !  from  thee  to  part ; 
For  I,  mfethinks,  til)  I  grow  old, 
As  fair  before  me  shall  behold 
As  I  dp  now  the  cabin  small.    , 
The  lake,  the  bay,  the  waterfall  \ 
And  The<i,  the  Spirit  of  them  all  t 


VII. 

GUBK^ALMAIN ; 

OR, 
THB     NARROW     GLEN. 

In  this  still  |)lace,  fetnote  from  men. 

Sleeps  Oa^sln,  in  the  narrow  glen  ; 

In  this  still  pldce.  Where  murmurs  on 

But  one  meek  streamlet,  only  on^ : 

He  sahg  of  battles,  and  the  breath 

Of  stormy  War,  and  violent  death ; 

And  should,  methinks,  wh^  all  was  past, 

Have  rightfally  been  laid  at  last 

Where  rocks  were  tiidfely  heaped,  and  rent 

As  by  ft  spirit  turbulent ;  [wild, 

Where  sights  Were  roughi  and  sounds  wert 

And  everything  unrecionciled ; 

In  sohie  complaihtng,  dim  retreat, 

For  fear  and  hielahdidy  meet ; 

But  this  is  ealm ;  there  cannot  b^ 

A  more  erttire  ti^quiWty. 

Doe*  theh  th€  Bard  ilfeep  hel^e  indeed  I 
Or  is  it  but  a  groundless  creed  ? 
What  matters  it?— I  blame  them  hot 
Whose  FaA^  in  Hn  k>ati^  6]^ 


Was  moved ;  and  in  sufch  way  expressed 
I'heir  notion  of  its  perfect  rest. 
A  convent,  even  a  hermit's  cell. 
Would  break  the  silence  of  this  Dell  \ 
It  IS  not  quiet,  is  not  ease  , 
But  something  deeper  far  than  thes«: 
The  separation  that  is  here 
Is  of  the  grave  j  and  ot  austere 
Yet  happy  feelings  of  the  dead : 
And,  therefore,  was  it  rightly  Mid 
That  OS!$ian,  last  of  all  his  racel 
Lies  buried  in  this  lonely  plact 


vtli. 
STEPPING  WESTWARD. 

While  my  FelloW^raTfeBer  and  i  were  wialking 
by  the  side  of  Loch  Ketterine,  one  fine  evco^ 
ing  after  sunset,  in  our  road  to  a  Hut  wherc) 
in  the  course  of  our  Tour,  we  had  been  hos- 
pitably entertained  some  weeks  before,  wb 
met,  in  one  of  the  loneliest  parts  of  that  soli- 
tary region,  two  well-drtssed  Women,  one  of 
whonk  said  to  us,  by  way  of  greeting,  "  What, 
you  are  st'eii^ing  westward  ?  " 

"What,  fm  ifri  stepping  'wistwafd^  *— 

*»  Ycay 
—'T would  be  a  ivildhh  deitiny. 
If  we,  who  thus  together  roam 
In  a  strange  Land,  and  far  from  hotrii, 
W«is&»in  this  place  the  guests  of  Chanc* 
Yet  who  Would  stop,  or  fear  to  advanct, 
Though  home  or  shelter  he  had  hone. 
With  such  a  &ky  to  lead  him  on  ? 

The  dewy  ground  was  dark  and  cotd  \ 
Behind,  all  gloomy  to  bfehold  ; 
And  stepping  westward  $etmed  to  bs 
A  kind  of  heavenly  destiny : 
I  liked  the  greeting ;  'twas  a  sound 
Of  something  without  place  or  bound: 
And  seemed  to  give  me  spiritual  right 
To  travel  through  that  r^ion  bright. 

The  voice  was  sdft,  and  she  who  apake 
Was  walking  by  her  native  Jake : 
The  salutation  had  to  hic 
The  very  sound  of  courtesy: 
Its  power  tms  felt ;  and  while  my  eyt 
Was  fixed  upon  the  glowing  Sky, 
The  echo  of  the  voict  enWrought 
A  human  sweetiiess  with  the  thought 
Of  travelling  through  the  world  thtt  la^f 
Before  me  in  my  ebdltes  itniy. 
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IX. 

THE  SOLITARY  REAPER. 

Behold  her,  single  in  the  field, 
Yon  solitary  Highland  Lass  I 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself ; 
Stop  here,  or  gently  pass ! 
Alone  she  cuts  and  tnnds  the  grain, 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain  ; 
O  listen !  for  the  Vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 

No  Nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 
More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 
Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt, 
Among  Arabian  sands : 
A  voice  so  thri-ling  ne'er  was  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  Cudcoo^bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? — 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 

For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 

And  battles  long  ago ; 

Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 

Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 

Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 

That  has  been,  and  may  be  again  ? 

Whate'er  the  theme,  the  Maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending ; 
1  saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending  j — 
1  listened,  motionless  and  still ; 
And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 
The  mtislc  in  my  heart  1  bore, 
Long  aftet  it  was  heard  no  more. 


ADDRESS 


TO 
KILCMtJllM  CASTLE,  UPON  LOCrt  AWE. 

'^From  the  top  of  the  hill  a  most  impressive 
•oene  opened  upon  our  view,— a  ruined  Castle 
on  an  Island  (for  an  Island  the  flood  had  made 
it)  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  backed 
by  a  Cove  of  the  Mountain  Cruachan,  down 
which  came  a  foaming  stream.  Tlie  Castle 
QQcmicd  every  foot  of  the  Island  that  was 
visible  to  us,  appearing  to  rise  out  of  the 
water, — mists  rested  upon  the  mountam  side, 
with  spots  of  sumhine;  there  was  a  mild 
desolation  in  the  low  p^rounda,  a  solemn 
inadeur  in  the  mountains,  and  the  Castle 
vas  wiM,  yet  stately— not  dismantled  of  lur- 


rets^nor  the  walls  broken  down,  though  ob« 
viously  a  ruin." — Extract/rom  Uu  Journal 
q/  my  Companion* 

Child  of  loud-throated  War  1  the  mountain 

Stream  ) 

Roars  in  thy  hearing ;  but  thy  hour  of  rest 
Is  come,  and  thou  art  silent  in  thy  age ; 
Save  when  the  wind  sweeps  by  and  sounds 

are«caught 
Ambiguous,  neither  wholly  thine  nor  theirs. 
Oh  !  tliere  is  life  that  breathes  not ;  Powert 

there  are 
That  touch  each  other  to  the  quick  in  modes, 
Which  the  gross  world  no  sense  hath  to 

perceive, 
No  soul  to  dream  of.    What  art  Thott,  frdm 

care 
Cast  off — abandoned  by  thy  nigged  Sire, 
Nor  by  soft  Peace  adopted ;  though,  in  place 
And  in  dimension,  such  tliat  thou  might|st 

seem 
But  a  mere  footstool  to  yon  sovereign  Lord, 
Huge  Cruachan,  (a  thing  that  meaner  hills 
Might  crush,  nor  know  that  it  had  suffered 

harm ;) 
Yet  he,  not  loth,  in  favor  of  thy  claims 
To  reverence,  suspends  his  own  ;   submit* 

ting 
All  that  the  God  of  Nature  hath  conferred. 
All  that  he  holds  in  common  with  the  stars, 
To  the  memorial  majesty  of  Time 
Impersonated  in  thy  calm  decay ! 

Take,  then,  thy  seat,  Vicegerent  unreproved  I 
Now,  while  a  farewell  gleam  of  evening 

light 
Is  fondly  lingering  on  thy  shattered  front, 
Do  thou,  in  turn,  oe  paramount ;  and  ride 
Over  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  a  scene 
Whose  moimtains,  torrents,  lake,  and  woodi, 

unite 
To  ^y  thee  homage ;  and  with  these  art 

joined, 
In  willing  admiration  and  respect. 
Two  Hearts,  which  in  thy  presence  might 

be  called 
Youthful    as  Spring. — Shade  of  departed 

Power, 
Skeleton  of  unfleshed  humanity, 
The  chronicle  were  welcome  that  shotdd  call 
Into  the  compass  of  distinct  re|^ard 
The  toils  and  struggles  of  thy  mfant  years  1 
Yon  foaming  flood  seems  motionless  as  ice} 
Its  dizzy  turbulence  eludes  the  eye, 
Frozen  bv  distance ;  so,  majestic  Pile, 
To  the  perception  of  this  Age,  &ppeax 
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Thy  fierce  beginnings,  softened  and  subdued 
And  quieted  in  character — the  strife, 
The  pride,  the  fury  uncontrollable, 
Lost  on  the  aerial  heights  of  the  Crusades !  * 


XI.  .      - 

ROB  ROY'S  GRAVE.  " 

The  history  of  Rob  Rov  is  sufficiently  known  ; 
his  grave  is  near  the  head  of  Loch  Ketterine. 
in  one  of  those  small  piufold-like  Burial- 
grounds,  of  neglected  and  desolate  appear- 
ance, which  the  traveller  meets  with  in  the 
Higliiauds  of  Scotland. 

A  FAMOUS  man  is  Robin  Hood, 
The  English  ballad-singer's  joy ! 
And  Scotland  has  a  thief  as  good, 
'    An  outlaw  of  as  daring  mood ; 
She  has  her  brave  Rob  Roy  ! 
Then  clear  the  weeds  from  off  his  Grave, 
And  let  us  chant  a  passing  stave, 
In  honor  of  that  Hero  brave ! 

Heaven  gave  Rob  Roy  a  dauntless  heart 
And  wondrous  length  and  strength  of  arm ; 
Nor  craved  he  more  to  quell  his  foes, 
Or  keep  his  friends  from  harm. 

Yet  was  Rob  Roy  as  -wise  as  brave ; 
Forgive  me  if  the  praise  be  strong : — 
A  Poet  worthy  of  Rob  Roy 
Must  scorn  a  timid  song. 

Say,  then,  that  he  was  wise  as  brave; 
As  wise  in  thought  as  bold  in  deed : 
For  in  the  principles  of  things 
He  sought  his  moral  creed. 

Said  generous  Rob, "  What  need  of  books  ? 
Burn  all  the  statutes  and  their  shelves : 
They  stir  us  up  against  our  kind  ; 
And  worse,  against  ourselves. 

We  have  a  passion — make  a  law, 
Too  false  to  guide  us  or  control  1 
And  for  the  law  itself  we  fight  . 
In  bitterness  of  soul. 

And  puzzled,  blinded  thus,  we  lose 
Distinctions  that  are  plain  and  few : 
These  find  1  graven  on  my  heart : 
ThcU  tells  me  what  to  do. 


•The  tradition  is,  that  the  Castle  was  built  by 
a  Lady  during  the  absence  of  her  Lord  in 
PiUestine. 


The  creatures  see  of  flood  and  field, 
And  those  that  travel  on  the  wind! 
With  them  no  strife  can  last ;  they  live 
In  peace,  and  peace  of  mind. 

For  why  ?— because  the  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth  them,  the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

A  lesson  that  is  quickly  learned, 
A  signal  this  which  all  can  see ! 
Thus  nothing  here  provokes  the  strong 
To  wanton  cruelty. 

All  freakishncss  of  mind  is  checked. 
He  tamed,  who  foolishly  aspires ; 
While  to  the  measure  of  his  might 
Each  fashions  his  desires. 

All  kinds,  and  creatures,  stand  and  fall 
By  strength  of  prowess  or  of  wit : 
'Tis  God's  appointment  who  must  sway, 
And  who  is  to  submit 

Since,  then,  the  rule  of  right  is  plain, 
And  longest  life  is  but  a  day ; 
To  have  my  ends,  maintain  mv  rights, 
I'll  take  the  shortest  way." 

And  thus  among  these  rocks  he  lived. 
Through  summer  heat  and  winter  snow 
The  Eagle,  he  was  lord  above, 
And  Rob  was  lord  below. 

So  was  it — wouldy  at  least,  have  been 
But  through  untowardness  of  fate ; 
For  Polity  was  then  too  strong — 
He  came  an  age  too  late ; 

Or  shall  we  say  an  age  too  soon  ? 
For,  were  the  bold  Man  living  now. 
How  might  he  flourish  in  his  pride, 
With  buds  on  every  bough ! 

Then  rents  and  factors,  rights  of  chase, 
Sheriffs,  and  lairds  and  their  domains. 
Would  all  have  seemed  but  paltry  things, 
Not  worth  a  moment's  pains. 

Rob  Roy  had  never  lingered  here. 
To  these  few  meagre  Vales  confined ; 
But  thought  how  wide  the  world,  the  times 
How  fairly  to  his  mind  I 

And  to  his  Sword  he  would  have  said, 
'*  Do  Thou  my  sovereign  will  enact 
From  land  to  land  through  half  the  earth  I 
Judge  thou  of  law  and  fact! 
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'Tis  fit  that  we  should  do  our  part, 
Bee  ming,  that  mankind  should  learn 
That  we  are  not  to  be  surpassed 
In  fatherly  concern. 

Of  old  things  all  are  over  old, 
Of  good  things  none  are  good  enough  :^ 
We'll  show  that  we  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  other  stuff. 

I,  too,  will  have  my  kings  that  take 
From  me  the  sign  of  life  and  death  : 
Kingdoms  shall  shift  about,  like  clouds. 
Obedient  to  my  breath." 

And,  if  the  word  had  been  fulfilled, 
As  might  have  been,  then,  thought  of  joy ! 
France  would  have  had  her  present  Boast, 
And  we  our  own  Rob  Roy  1 

Oh  !  say  not  so ;  compare  them  not ; 
I  would  not  wrong  thee.  Champion  brave  I 
Would  wrong  thee  nowhere ;  least  of  all 
Here  standing  by  thy  grave. 

For    Thou,  although    with    some     wild 

thoughts, 
Wild  Chieftain  of  a  savage  Clan  ! 
Hadst  this  to  boast  of ;  thou  didst  love 

The  liberty  of  man. 

And,  had  it  been  thy  lot  to  live 
With  us  who  now  behold  the  light, 
Thou  would'st  have'ftobly  stirred  thyself, 
And  battled  for  the  Right. 

For  thou  wert  sf-ll  the  poor  man*s  stay, 
The  poor  man  s  heart,  the  poor  man's  hand ; 
And  all  the  oppr^tised,  who  wanted  strength, 
Had  thine  at  their  command 

Bear  witness  many  a  pensive  sigh 
Of  thoughtful  Herdsman  when  he  strays 
Alone  upon  Loch  Vool's  heights, 
And  by  Loch  Lomond's  braes  { 

And,  far  and  near,  through  vale  and  hill. 
Are  faces  that  attest  the  same  ; 
The  proud  heart  flashing  through  the  eyes. 
At  sound  of  Rob  Roy's  name 
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COMPOSED  AT 


CASTLE. 


Degenerate  Douglas  I  oh,  the  unworthy 

Lord 
Whonv  mere  despite  of  heart  could  so  far 


And  love  of  havoc,  <for  with  such  disease 
Fame  taxes  him,)  that  he  could  send  forth 

word 
To  level  with  the  dust  a  noble  horde, 
A  brotherhood  of  venerable  Trees, 
Leaving  an  ancient  dome,  and  towers  like 

these. 
Beggared  and  outraged^ — Many  hearts  de* 

plored 
The  fate  of  those  old  Trees ;  and  oft  with 

pain 
The  traveller,  at  this  day,  will   stop  and 

gaze 
On  wrongs,  which  Nature  scarcely  seems  \» 

heed: 
For  sheltered  places,  bosoms,  nooks,  and 

bays, 
And  the  pure  mountains,  and  the  gentle 

Tweed, 
And  the  green  silent  pastures,  yet  remain. 


XIII. 
YARROW  UNVISITED. 

(See  the  various  Poems  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  upon  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow  :  in  par- 
ticular, the  exquisite  Ballad  of  Hamilton, 
beginning,— 

"  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny,  bonny  Bride, - 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  Marrow  t  "'-') 

From  Stirling  castle  we  had  seen 

The  mazy  Forth  unravelled ; 

Had  trod  the  banks  of  Clyde,  and  Tay, 

And  with  the  Tweed  had  travelled ; 

And  when  we  came  to  Clovenford, 

Then  said  my  "  winsome  Marrow^ 

"  Whate'er  betide,  wfe'll  turn  aside, 

And  see  the  Braes  of  Yarrow." 

"  Let  Yarrow  folk,^<j^  Selkirk  town, 
Who  have  been  buying,  selling, 
Go  back  to  Yarrow,  'tis  their  own  ; 
Each  maiden  to  her  dwelling  I 
On  Yarrow's  banks  let  herons  feed, 
Hares  couch,  and  rabbits  burrow  I 
But  we  will  downward  with  the  Tweed, 
Nor  turn  aside  to  Yarrow. 

There's  Galla  Water,  Leader  Haughs, 

Both  lying  right  before  us  ; 

And    Dryborough,    where    with    chiming 

Tweed 
The  lintwhites  sing  in  chorus ; 
There's  pleasant  Tiviot-dale,  a  land 
Made  blithe  with  plough  and  harrow  S 
Why  throw  away  a  needful  day 
To  go  in  search  o/  VfUrirow  \ 
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What's  Yarrow  biit  a  river  bare, 

That  glides  the  dark  hills  under  P 

There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 

As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 

— Strange  words  they  seemed  of  slight  and 

scorn ; 
My  True-love  sighed  for  sorrQW ; 
And  looked  me  in  the  face,  to  think 
1  thus  could  speak  of  Yarrow  \ 

••  Oh  1  green/*  said  I,  "  are  Yarrow's  holms, 

And  sweet  is  Yarrow  flowing  I 

Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock,* 

But  we  will  leave  it  growing. 

O'er  hilly  path,  and  open  Strath, 

We'll  wander  Scotland  thorough ; 

But,  though  so  near,  we  will  not  turn 

Into  the  dale  of  Yarrow. 

Let  beeves  and  home4)red  kine  partake 
The  sweets  of  Bum-mill  meadow  ; 
The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  Lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow  1 
We  will  not  see  them ;  will  not  go. 
To-day,  not  yet  to-morrow ; 
Enough  if  in  our  hearts  we  know 
There's  such  a  place  as  Yarrow. 

Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown  1 
It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it ; 
We  have  a  vision  of  our  own  : 
Ah !  why  should  we  undo  it  ? 
The  treasured  dreams  of  times  long  past, 
We'll  keep  them,  winsome  Marrow  I 
For  when  we're  there,  although  'tis  fair, 
'Twill  be  another  Yarrow  I 

If  Care  with  freezing  years  should  come, 

And  wandering  seem  but  folly, — 

Should  we  be  loth  to  stir  from  home, 

And  vet  be  melancholy ; 

Should  life  be  dull,  and  spirits  low, 

'Twill  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow, 

That  earth  has  something  yet  to  show, 

The  bonny  holms  of  Yarrow ! " 
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Against  an  equal  host  that  wore  the  plaid. 
Shepherds  and  herdsmen. — Like  a  whirl* 

'wind  came 
The  Highlanders,  the  slaughter  spread  like 

flame; 
And  Garry,  thundering  down  his  moiuitaiB* 

road. 
Was  stopped,  and  could  not  breathe  beneath 

the  load 
Of  the  dead  bodies.~'Twas  a  day  of  shame 
For  them  whom  precept  and  the  pedaatiy 
Of  cold  mechanic  battle  do  enslave. 
O  for  a  single  hour  of  that  Dundee 
Who  on  that  dai  the  word  of  onset  gave! 
Like  conquest  would  the  Men  ol  England 

see; 
And  her  Foes  find  a  like  inglorious  grave. 


IN  THE  PASS  OP  KILLICRANKY, 
An  invasion  being  expected,  October,  1803. 

Six  thousand  veterans  practised  in  war's 

game, 
Tried  men,  at  Killicranky  were  arrayed 


•  See  Hamilton's  Ballad  as  above. 


THE  MATRON  OF  JEDBOROUGH 
AND  HER  HUSBAND. 

At  Jedborough,  my  companion  and  I  went  iiita 
private  lodgings  for  a  lew  days  ;  aad  the  fol- 
lowing Vexses  were  called  forth  by  the  chav> 
acter  and  domestic  situation  of  our  Hostes*. 

Age!  twine  thy  brows  with  fresh  spring 

flowers. 
And  call  a  train  of  laughing  Hours ; 
And  hid  them  dance,  and  Ind  them  sing ; 
And  thou,  too,  mingle  in  the  ring  1 
Take  to  thy  heart  a  new  delight ; 
If  not,  make  merry  in  despite 
That  there  is  One  who  scorns  thy  power  :- 
But  dance !  for  under  Jedborough  Tower 
A  Matron  dwells  who,  though  she  bears 
The  weight  of  more  than  seventy  years^ 
Lives  in  the  light  of  youthful  ^lec. 
And  she  will  (unce  and  sing  with  thee. 

Nay  t  start  not  at  that  Figure— there  I 
Him  who  is  rooted  to  his  chair ! 
Look  at  him — look  again  I  for  he 
Hath  long  been  of  thy  family. 
With  legs  that  move  not,  if  they  can, ' 
And  useless  arms,  a  trunk  of  man, 
He  sits,  and  with  a  vacant  eye ; 
A  si,^ht  to  make  a  stranger  sij^h  1 
Deaf,  drooping,  that  is  now  his  doom ; 
His  world  is  in  this  single  room : 
Is  this  a  place  for  mirthful  cheer  ? 
Can  menV-making  enter  here  ? 

The  joyous  Woman  is  the  Matt 
Of  him  in  that  forlorn  estate  ! 
He  breathes  a  subterraneoiu  damp ; 
But  bright  as  Vesper  shines  het  top: 
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Hefo  as  mutt  as  }adb»i)o«gh  t^fms ; 

She  jocimd  as  U  iKas  of  jrore, 
With  all  Us  bmveiy  on  \  in  times 
When  all  alive  with  merry  chimes, 
Upon  a  sttn-brigiit  mont  of  Mayj 
It  roused  the  Vale  to  holiday. 

I  praise  thee,  Matnoi  i  and  thy  diM 
Is  piaiw,  heroic  p*^se,  and  true ! 
With  admiration  i  behold 
^  Thy  gladness  jiBsufadjied  and  hold : 
Thy  looks,  thy  gestures,  all  present 
The  picture  of  a  file  Weil  spent : 
This  do  I  see ;  and  something  morel 
A  strength  unthpught  of  heretofore  I 
DeUgh^«d  am  1  for  thy  sake ; 
And  yet  a  higher  joy  partake ; 
(Jur  Hum^n-natiire  throv^'s  away 
Its  second  twilight,  and  looks  gay ; 
A  land  of  promise  apd  of  pride 
Unfolding,  wide  as  life  is  wide. 

Ah  1  see  her  |>^)pLesft  Charge  I  imd^sed 
Within  himself  as  seems,  composed ; 
To  fear  of  loss,  and  hope  of  gain, 
The  strite  of  happiness  and  pain, 
Utterly  dead  I  yet  in  the  guise 
Of  little  infants,  when  their  eyes 
Begin  to  follow  to  and  fro 
The  persons  that  before  them  go. 
He  tr2vcks  ber  motions,  (^uick  or  slow. 
Her  buoyant  spirit  can  prevail 
Where  con^non  cheierfumess  would  fail ; 
She  strikes  upon  him  with  the  heat 
Of  July  suns ;  he  feels  it  sWeet ; 
An  a^inj^J  delight  tlxougb  dim  ! 
'Tis  all  tl>at  now  remains  for  hiiru 

The  more  1  looked,  1  wondered  mor^— 
And,  while  1  scarmed  thera  o'er  and  o'er, 
Some  inward  trouble  sudden)/ 
Broke  from  the  Matron's  strong  black  eye— 
A  remnant  of  uneasy  light, 
A  flash  of  something  over4>right ! 
N<or  long  this  mystery  did  detain 
My  thoughts ; — she  told  in  pensive  straia 
That  she  lYad  home  a  heavy  yoke. 
Been  stricken  >>y  a  twofrfd  strode  j 
111  health  of  bqdy ;  and  had  jpined 
Beneath  worse  ailments  of  the  miijxd. 

So  be  it  !-4>«t  let  praise  aseeod 
To  Him  ^'ho  is  tm  tord  aod  friend  I 
Who  from  disease  and  suffering 
Hath  called  for  thee  a  second  spripg ; 
Repaid  thee  for  that  sore  distress 
By  ne  untimely  'o/ousness ; 
Which  makes  of  thine  a  blissfni  states 
And  cheers  thy  melaacholy  Mate  t 


XVI. 

Fly,  apiM  kind  HarfaiDger,  to  Gfasoiert- 

dalel. 
Say  that  ve  ccmt,  and  ooma  by  this  ^y's 

light ; 
Fly  u^n  swiftest  mng  roond  field  aod 

height, 
But  chiefly  let  one  Cottage  hear  tiie  tale; 
There  let  a  mystery  of  joy  prevail. 
The  kitten  frolic,  like  a  gamesome  sprite, 
And  Rover  whine^  as  at  a  second  sight 
Of  near-approaching  good  that  aiudl  noit 

fail ; 
And  from  that  Infant's  face  let  joy  appear ; 
Yea,  let  our  Mary's  one  companion  diild— 
That  hath  l^er  six  weeks'  solitude  beguiled 
With  intimations  manifold  and  i^ear, 
While  we  have  wandered  over  woo4  and 

wild— 
Snule  on  his  Mother  now  with  bolder  cheor. 


THE  BLIND  HIGHLAN©  BOY. 

A  TALE  TOLD  Wf  THIS.  r)REH?lp|i,  4^M 
RETU|IN>«<5  TO  TH«  Vi^W  9W  «»AS- 
MERE. 

Now  we  ?re  tired  of  boisterous  J(^^ 
Have  romped  enough,  my  little  ^y| 
Jane  hangs  ber  bead  upon  my  hreas^. 
And  you  shall  brjing  your  stool  aiid^ft; 
This  corner  is  your  own. 

There !  take  your  seat,  and  let  me  see 
That  you  can  Hsten  quietly : 
And,  as  \  promised,  1  will  tell 
That  strange  adventure,  which  befell 
A  poor  blind  Highland  Boy. 

A  Highland  boy  t—why  call  hbn  so  ? 
Because,  my  Darlings,  ye  miiat  know 
That,  vnder  hills  which  rise  like  tower 
Far  higher  hills  than  these  of  oursl 
He  from  his  btvth  had  iiwed. 

He  ne'er  had  seen  one  earthly  sight; 
The  sun,  the  day ;  the  stars,  the  night) 
Or  tree,  or  butterfly,  or  flower. 
Or  fish  in  stream,  or  bird  in  bower, 
Or  woman,  man,  or  ehild. 

And  ^ret  he  neither  drooped  nor  pined| 
Nor  had  a  melancholy  mind ; 
For  God  took  pity  on  the  Boy, 
And  was  his  friend ;  and  gave  him  jc^ 
Of  which  we  nothing  know.   - 
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Hb  Mother,  too,  no  doubt  above 
Her  other  children  him  did  love ; 
For,  was  she  here,  or  was  she  there, 
She  thought  of  him  with  constant  care, 
And  more  than  mother's  love. 

And  proud  she  was  of  heart,  when  dad 
In  crimson  stockings,  tartan  plaid. 
And  bonnet  with  a  feather  gay, 
To  Kirk  he  on  the  Sabbath  day 
Went  hand  in  hand  with  her. 

A  dog,  too,  had  he ;  not  for  need, 
But  one  to  play  with  and  to  feed ; 
Which  would  have  led  him,  if  bereft 
Of  company  or  friends,  and  left 
Without  a  better  guide. 

And  then  the  bagpipes  he  could  blow — 
And  thus  from  house  to  house  would  go ; 
And  all  were  pleased  to  hear  and  see, 
For  none  made  sweeter  melody 
Than  did  the  poor  blind  Boy. 

Yet  he  had  many  a  restless  dream ; 
Both  when  he  hesnxl  the  eagles  scream,   - 
And  when  he  heard  the  torrents  roar, 
And  heard  the  water  beat  the  shore, 
Near  which  their  cottage  stood 

Beside  a  lake  their  cottage  stood, 
Not  small  like  ours,  a  peaceful  flood ; 
But  one  of  mighty  size,  and  strange ; 
That,  rough  or  smooth,  is  full  of  change, 
And  stirring  in  its  bed. 

For  to  this  lake,  by  night  and  day 
The  great  Sea-water  finds  its  way 
Through  long,  long  windings  of  the  hills. 
And  drinks  up  all  the  pretty  rills 
And  rivers  large  and  strong :    . 

Then  hurries  back  the  rodd  it  came — 
Returns,  on  errand  still  the  same ; 
This  did  it  when  the  earth  was  new ; 
And  this  for  evermore  will  do, 
As  long  as  earth  shall  last. 

And,  with  the  coming  of  the  tide, 
Come  boats  and  ships  that  safely  ride 
Between  the  woods  and  lofty  rocks ; 
And  to  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks 
Bring  tales  of  distant  lands. 

And  of  those  tales,  whate'er  they  were. 
The  blind  Boy  always  had  his  share ; 
Whether  of  mighty  towns,  or  vales 
With  warmer  suns  and  softer  galesg 
Or  wonders  of  the  Deepb 


Yet  more  it  pleased  him,  more  it  stirred, 
When  from  the  water-side  he  heard 
The  shouting,  and  the  jolly  cheers; 
The  bustle  of  the  mariners 
In  stillness  or  in  storm. 

But  what  do  his  desires  avail  ? 
For  He  must  never  handle  sail  ; 
Nor  mount  the  mast,  nor  row,  nor  float 
In  sailor's  ship,  or  fisher's  boat, 

Upon  the  rocking  waves.  ' 

His  Mother  often  thought,  and  said. 
What  sin  would  be  upon  her  head 
If  she  should  suffer  this :  *<  My  Son, 
Whate'er  you  do,  leave  this  undone ; 
The  danger  is  so  great." 

Thus  lived  he  by  Loch-Leven's  side 
Still  sounding  with  the  sounding  tide. 
And  heard  the  billows  leap  and  dance^ 
Without  a  shadow  of  mischance. 
Till  he  was  ten  years  old. 

When  one  day  (and  now  mark  me  well. 
Ye  soon  shall  know  how  this  befell) 
He  in  a  vessel  of  his  own. 
On  the  swift  flood  is  hurrying  down, 
Down  to  the  mighty  Sea. 

In  such  a  vessel  never  more 
May  human  creature  leave  the  shore  1 
If  this  or  that  wav  he  should  stir, 
Woe  to  the  poor  blind  Mariner  1 
For  death  will  be  his  doom. 

But  say  what  bears  him  ?— Ye  have  seen 
The  Indian's  bow,  his  arrows  keen, 
Rare  beasts,  and  birds  with  plumage  bright^ 
Gifts  which,  for  wonder  or  delight, 
Are  brought  in  ships  from  far. 

Such  gifts  had  those  seafaring  men 
Spread  round  that  haven  in  the  glen ; 
Each  hut,  perchance,  might  have  its  own; 
And  to  the  Boy  they  all  were  known- 
He  knew  and  prized  them  aU. 

The  rarest  was  a  Turtle-shell 
Which  he,  poor  Child,  had  studied  well  \ 
A  shell  of  ample  size,  and  light 
As  the  pearly  car  of  Amphitrite, 
That  sportive  dolphins  drew. 

And,  as  a  Coracle  that  braves 
On  Vaga's  breast  the  fretful  waves. 
This  shell  upon  the  deep  would  sfniBy 
And  eayly  lift  its  fearless  brim 
Above  the  tossing  surge. 
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And  this  the  littie  blind  Boy  knew ; 
And  he  a  story  strange  yet  true 
Had  heard,  how  in  a  shell  like  this 
An  Englbh  Boy,  O  thought  of  bliss  I 
Had  stoutly  launched  from  shore; 

launched  from  the  margin  of  a  bay 
Among  the  Indian  isles,  where  hty 
His  father's  ship,  and  had  sailed  far — 
To  join  that  gallant  ship  of  war, 
In  his  delightful  shell 

Our  Highland  Boy  oft  visited 
The  house  that  held  this  prize ;  and,  led 
By  choice  or  chance,  did  thither  come 
One  day  when  no  one  was  at  home, 
And  found  the  door  unbarred. 

While  there  he  sate,  alone  and  blind, 
That  story  flashed  upon  his  mmd  ; — 
A  bold  thought  roused  him,  and  he  took 
The  shell  from  out  its  secret  nook. 
And  bore  it  on  his  head. 

He  launched  his  vessel,— and  in  pride 
Of  spirit,  from  Loch-Levcn's  side. 
Stepped  into  it— his  thoughts  all  free 
As  the  light  breezes  that  with  glee 
Sang  through  the  adventurer's  hair 

A  while  he  stood  upon  his  feet ; 
He  felt  the  motion— took  his  seat ; 
Still  better  pleased  as  more  and  more 
The  tide  retreated  from  the  shore. 
And  sucked,  and  sucked  him  in. 

And  there  he  is  in  face  of  Heaven. 
How  rapidly  the  Child  is  driven  I 
The  fourth  part  of  a  mile,  I  ween, 
He  thus  had  gone,  ere  he  was  seen 
By  any  human  eye. 

But  when  he  was  first  seen,  oh  me, 
What  shrieking  and  what  misery ! 
1    For  many  saw  ;  among  the  rest 
His  Mother,  she  who  loved  him  best, 
She  saw  her  poor  blind  Boy. 

But  for  the  child,  the  sightless  Boy, 
It  is  the  triumph  of  his  joy  I 
The  bravest  traveller  in  balKion, 
Mounting  as  if  to  reach  the  mcon, 
Was  never  half  so  blessed. 

And  let  him,  let  him  go  his  way. 
Alone,  and  innocent,  and  gay  I 
For,  if  good  Angels  love  to  wait 
On  the  forlorn  unfortunate. 

This  Child  will  take  no  harm. 


But  now  the  passionate  lamtent. 
Which  from  tne  crowd  on  shore  was  sent, 
The  cries  which  broke  from  old  and  younf 
In  Gaelic,  or  the  English  tongue, 
Arestiaed-iaUrsstilL 

And  quickly  with  a  silent  crew 
A  boat  is  ready  to  pursue : 
And  from  the  shore  their  course  they  take, 
And  swiftly  down  the  running  lake 
They  follow  the  blind  Boy. 

But  soon  they  move  with  softer  pace^ 
So  have  ye  seen  the  fowler  chase 
On  Grasmere's  clear  unruffled  breast 
A  youngling  of  the  wild-duck*s  nest 
With  deftly-lifted  oar; 

Or  as  the  wily  sailors  crept 
To  seize  (while  on  the  Deep  it  slept) 
The  hapless  creature  which  did  dwell 
Erewhiie  within  the  dancing  shell. 
They  steal  upon  their  prey. 

With  sound  the  least  that  can  be  made, 
They  follow,  more  and  more  afraid, 
More  cautious  as  they  draw  more  near ; 
But  in  his  darkness  he  can  hear. 
And  guesses  their  intent. 

"  Lei-gha—Lei-gha  "—he  then  cried  out, 
"  Lei'gha—Lei-gha  "—with  eager  shout ; 
Thus  did  he  cry,  and  thus  did  pray, 
And  what  he  meant  was,  "  Keep  away, 
And  leave  me  to  myself  I " 

Alas  I  and  when  he  felt  their  hands — - 
You've  often  heard  of  magic  wands, 
That  with  a  motion  overthrow 
A  palace  of  the  proudest  show. 
Or  melt  it  into  air ; 

So  all  his  dreams — that  inward  light 
With  which  his  soul  had  shone  so  bright—* 
All  vanished ; — 'twas  a  heartfelt  cross 
To  him,  a  heavy,  bitter  loss, 
'  As  he  had  ever  known. 

But  hark !  a  gratulatin^  voice, 
With  which  the  very  hills  rejoice : 
'Tis  from  the  crowd,  who  trembling 
Have  watched  the  event,  and  now  can  see 
That  he  is  safe  at  kist. 

And  then,  when  he  was  brought  to  land. 
Full  sure  they  were  a  happy  band. 
Which  gathering  round,  did  on  the  banks 
Of  that  great  Water  give  God  thanks, 
And  welcomed  the  poor  Child. 
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And  In  the  general  joy  ef  heart 
The  Mind  Hoy  s  Uttie  dog  took  part ; 
He  leapt  about,  and  oft  cud  kiss 
His  master's  hands  in  sign  of  bliss, 
With  sound  like  lamentation. 

But  most  of  att;  his  Mother  dear, 
She  who  had  fainted  with  her  fear, 
llsjoicrd  when  waking  she  espies 
The  Child ;  when  she  can  trust  her  eyes. 
And  touches  the  blind  Boy. 

She  led  him  home,  and  wept  amain^ 
When  he  was  in  the  house  again ; 
Tears  (lowed  in  torrents  from  her  eyes, 
She  kissed  him — how  could  she  phastise  f 
She  was  too  happy  far. 

Thus,  after  he  had  fondly  braved 
The  pefiloqs  Peep,  the  Boy  was  sared ; 


And,  though  Ms  lancies  had  been  wiUI, 
Yet  he  was  pleased  and  reconciled 
To  live  in  peace  on  shore. 

And  in  the  lonely  HigklHid  deH 
Still  do  they  k^ep  the  Turtle  ^hell; 
And  long  the  story  will  repeat 
Of  the  blind  Boy*s  adventurous  feat, 
And  how  he  was  preserved. 

NoTB.— It  is  recorded  ifi  DompleT'*  Voyans 
that  a  boji,  ton  of  the  cautaiii  of  a  Man-of- War 
seated  himself  ia  a  TurtWr^iaU,  and  floated  io 
it  from  the  shprt  to  his  fathtr^a  «hi|N  which  br 
at  anchqf  al  the  distance  i^  half  a  laile.  In 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  a  Friepd,  I  havt 
substituted  $uch  a  shell  for  the  less  elegant  ves- 
sel in  which  my  blind  Voyager  did  actually  en- 
trust himself  to  the  dangerous  current  of  lx)ch 
Leyen,  as  was  related  to  me  b^  an  eye-«itne«, 
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SUGOESTED  BY  A  BEAUTIFUL  RUIN  UPON 
ONE  OF  THE  ISLANDS  OF  LOCH  LOMOND, 
A  PLACE  CHOSEN  FOR  THE  RETREAT  OP 
A  SOLITAHV  INDIVIDUAL,  FROM  WHOM 
THIS  HABITATION  ACQUIRED  THB 
NAME  OF 

THE  BROWNIE'S  CELL. 


To  banen  heath,  bleak  Moor,  and  qiMking 

fen, 
Or  depth  of  labyrinthine  glen ; 
Or  into  trackless  forest  set 
With  trees,  whose  lofty  umbrage  met ; 
World-wearied  Men  withdrew  of  yore  : 
(Penance  their  trust,  and  prayer  their  store ;) 
Aid  io  the  wiklemese  were  bound 
T9  such  apartments  as  they  found ; 
Or  witli  a  new  ambition  raised ; 
That  God  might  suitably  be  pndsad. 

II. 
High  lodg^  the  Warrior,  like  a  bird  of 

Or  where  broad  waters  round  him  laj: 
Bat  this  wild  Ruin  is  no  ghost 
Of  his  devkes — ^buried,  lost  1 
Within  this  little  lonely  isle 
There  stood  a  consecrated  Pile; 
Where  tapers  burned,  and  mass  was  suBg» 
For  them  whose  timid  Spirits  ckmg 
To  mortal  succor,  though  the  tomb 
Had  fi»ed»  forever  lixod,  their  doom  I 


Upon  those  servants  of  another  world 
Wben    maddenmg  power   her   bolts   had 

hurled. 
Their  habitation  shook ;— it  fell. 
And  perished,  save  one  narrow  cell ; 
Whither  at  length,  a  Wretch  retired, 
^o  neither  j^oTelled  nor  aspired : 
H«.  struggling  in  the  net  of  pride, 
The  future  scorned,  the  past  defied ; 
StiU  temperiag,  from  the  unguilty  forge 
Qi  fum  cooeeit,  an  iroo  wourgc  I 


Proud  Remnant  was  he  of  a  fearleys  Raefi 
Who  stood  and  flourif hed  face  to  faci? 
With  their  perennial  hills ; — but  Crime, 
Hastening  the  stern  decrees  of  Time, 
3n>ught  low  a  Power,  which  from  its  hovne 
Burst,  when  repose  grew  wearisome ; 
And,  taking  impulse  from  the  sword. 
And,  mocking  its  own  plighted  word, 
Had  found,  in  ravage  widely  dealt, 

Its  warfare's  bourn,  its  travel's  belt  I 
t 

V, 

All,  all  were  dispossessed,  save  him  who9e 

smile 
Shot  lightning  through  this  lonely  Isle  1 
No  right  had  he  but  what  he  made 
To  this  small  spot,  bis  leafy  shade; 
But  the  ground  lay  within  that  ring 
To  which  he  only  dared  to  cling  j 
Renouncing  here,  as  worse  than  dead, 
The  craven  few  who  bowed  the  head 
Beneath  the  change :  who  beard  a  plaini 
How  loud  1  yet  lived  in  peace  with  shamt* 

VI. 

From  y^ar  to  year  this  shaggy  Mortal  weot 
(So  seemed  it)  down  a  strange  descent: 
Till  they  who  saw  his  outward  frame 
Fixed  on  him  an  unhallowed  name ; 
Him,  free  from  all  malicious  taint, 
And  gliding,  Uke  the  Patmes  Saint, 
A  pen  unwearied — to  indite, 
In  his  lone  Isle,  the  dreams  of  night ; 
Impassioned  dreams,  that  strove  to  span 
The  faded  glories  of  his  Clan  I 

VII. 

Suns  that  through  bk>od  their  western  har- 
bor sought. 
And  stars  that  in  their  courses  fought ; 
Towers  rent,  winds  combating  with  wwmLi 
Lands  deluged  by  unbridled  floods; 
And  beast  and  bird  that  from  the  spell 
Of  sleep  took  import  terriblu ; — 
These  types  mysterious  (if  the  show 
Of  battle  and  the  routed  foe 
Had  failed)  would  furnish  an  array 
Of  matter  for  the  (Uwaing  day ! 
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VIIl. 

How  disappeared  He?— ask  the  newt  and 

toad, 
Inheritors  of  his  abode  ; 
The  otter  crouching,  undisturbed, 
In  her  dank  cleft ;— but  be  thou  curbed, 
O  froward  Fancy  !  'mid  a  scene 
Of  aspect  winning  and  serene ; 
For  those  offensive  creatures  shun 
The  inquisition  of  the  sun  ! 
And  in  this  resfion  flowers  delight, 
And  all  is  lovely  to  the  sight 

IX. 

-Spring  finds  not  here  a  melancholy  breast, 
When  she  applies  her  annual  test 
To  dead  and  living  ;  when  her  breath 
Quickens,  as  now,  the  withered  heath  ; — 
Nor  flaunting  Summer — when  he  throws 
His  soul  into  the  briar-rose ; 
Or  calls  tfie  lily  from  her  sleep 
.Prolonged  beneath  the  bordering  deep  ; 
Nor  Autumn,  whpn  the  vi&wless  wren 
Is  warbling  near  the  Brownie's  Den. 


Wild  Relique !  beauteous  as  the  chosen  spot 
In  Nysa's  isle,  the  embellished  grot ; 
Whither,  by  care  of  Libyan  Jove, 
(High  iSeYvant  of  paternal  Love) 
.Young  Bacchus  was  conveyed — to  lie 
Safe  ^ora  his  step-dame  Rhea's  eye  ; 
Where  bud,  and  bloom,  and  fruitage,  glowed, 
Close-crowding  round  the  infant-god ; 
All  colors, — and  the  liveliest  streak 
A  foil  to  his  celestial  cheek  1 


COMPOSED   AT  CORA   LINN, 

IN  SiaHT  OF  WALLACE'S  TOWER. 

"  How  Wallace  fought  for  Scotland,  left  the 

name 
Of  Wallace  to  be  found,  like  a  wild  flower, 
All  over  his  dear  Country ;  left  the  deeds 
Of  Wallace,  like  a  family  of  ghosts, 
To  people  the  steep  rocks  and  river  banks, 
Her  natural  sanctuaries,  with  a  local  soul 
Of  independence  and  stem  liberty."       MS. 

Lord  of  the  vale  1  astounding  Flood ; 
The  dullest  leaf  in  this  thick  wood 
Quakes — conscious  of  thy  power ; 
The  cives  reply  with  hollow  moan  j 
And  vibrates,  to  its  central  stone, 
Yon  time-cemented  Tower  I 


And  yet  how  fair  the  rural  scene  ! 
For  thou,  O  Clyde,  hast  ever  been 
Beneficent  as  strong ; 
Pleased  in  refreshing  dews  to  steep 
The  little  trembling  flowers  that  peep 
Thy  shelving  rocks  among. 

Hence  all  who  love  their  country,  love 
To  look  on  thee — delight  to  rove 
Where  they  thy  voice  can  hear ; 
And,  to  the  patriot-warrior's  Shade, 
Lord  of  the  vale !  to  Heroes  laid 
In  dust,  that  voice  is  dear  I 

Along  thy  banks,  at  dead  of  night 
Sweeps  visibly  the  Wallace  Wight; 
Or  stands,  m  warlike  vest, 
Aloft,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  beam, 
A  Champion  worthy  of  the  stream. 
Yon  gray  tower's  living  crest  I 

But  clouds  and  envious  darkness  hide 
A  form  not  doubtfully  descried : — 
Their  transient  mission  o'er, 
O  say  to  what  blind  region  flee 
These  Shapes  of  awful  phantasy  ? 
To  what  untrodden  shore  ? 

Less  than  divine  command  they  spurn ; 
But  this  we  from  the  mountains  lean, 
And  this  the  valleys  show ; 
That  never  will  they  deign  to  hold 
Communion  where  the  heart  is  cold 
To  human  weal  and  woe. 

The  man  of  abject  soul  in  vain 
Shall  walk  the  Marathonian  plain ; 
Or  thrid  the  shadowy  gloom 
That  still  invests  the  guardian  Pass 
Where  stood,  sublime,  I^eonidas 
Devoted  to  the  tomb. 

And  let  no  Slave  his  head  incline, 
Or  kneel,  before  the  votive  shrine 
By  .Uri's  lake,  where  Tell 
Leapt,  from  his  storm-vext  boat,  to  land, 
Heaven's  Instrument,  for  by  his  band 
That  day  the  Tyrant  felL 


III. 
EFFUSION, 


IN  THE  PLEASURE-GROUND  ON  THB 
BANKS  OF  THE  BRAN,  NEAR  DUN- 
KELD. 

"  l!he  waterfall,  by  a  loud  roaring ,  warned 
us  when  we  must  expect  it.  We  wsere  first, 
however,  conducted  into  a  small  apartxaeotf 
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where  the  Gardener  desired  us  to  look  at  a 
picture  of  Ossian,  which •  while  he  was  telling 
the  history  of  the  youug  Artist  who  executed 
the  work,  disappeared,  parting  in  the  middle — 
flying  asunder  as  by  the  touch  of  ma^ic— and 
lo !  we  are  at  the  entrance  of  a  splendid  apart- 
ment, which  was  almost  dizzy  and  auve  with 
waterfalls,  that  tumbled  m  all  directions ;  the 
great  cascade,  opposite  the  window  which  faced 
us,  being  reflected  in  innumerable  mirrors  upon 
the  ceiling  and  against  the  walls.['— ifjr/r«r/ 
from  the  Journid.  of  my  Fgllou^Travelitr, 

What  He — who,  mid  the  kindred  throng 

Of  Heroes  that  inspired  his  song, 

Doth  yet  frequent  the  hill  of  storms, 

The  stars  dim-twinkling  through  their  forms ! 

What  1  Ossian  here — a  painted  Thrall, 

Mute  fixture  on  a  stuccoed  wall ; 

To  serve— an  unsuspected  screen 

For  show  that  must  not  yet  be  seen  ; 

And,  when  the  moment  comes,  to  part 

And  vanish  by  mysterious  art ; 

Head,  harp,  ajid  body,  spl't  asunder, 

For  ingress  to  a  world  of  wonder  ; 

A  gay  saloon,  with  waters  dancing 

Upon  the  sight  wherever  glancing ; 

One  loud  cascade  in  front,  ^nd  la  I 

A  thousand  like  it,  white  as  snow — 

Streams  on  the  walls,  and  torrent-foam 

As  active  round  the  hollow  dome, 

Illusive  cataracts  I  of  their  terrors 

Not  stripped,  nor  voiceless  in  the  mirrors. 

That  catch  the  pageant  from  the  flood 

Thundering  adown  a  rocky  wood. 

What  pains  to  dazzle  and  confound  ! 

What  strife  of  color,  shape  and  sound 

In  this  quaint  medley,  that  might  seem 

Devised  out  of  a  sick  man's  dream  I 

Strange  scene,  fantastic  and  uneasy 

As  ever  made  a  maniac  dizzy, 

When  disenchanted  from  the  mood 

That  loves  on  sullen  thoughts  to  brood  I 

0  Nature — in  thy  changeful  visions, 
Through  all  thy  most  abrupt  transitions 
Smooth,  graceful,  tender,  or  sublime— 
Evei?  averse  to  pantomime. 
Thee  neither  do  they  know  nor  us 
Thy  servants,  who  can  trifle  thus ; 
Else  verily  the  sober  powers 
^  rock  that  frowns,  and  stream  that  roars, 
Exalted  by  congenial  sway 
Of  Spirits,  and  the  undying  Lay, 
And  Names  that  moulder  not  away. 
Had  wakened  some  redeeming  thought 
More  worthy  of  this  favored  Spot  j 
fjcaUed  some  feeling— to  set  free 
The  Bard  from  such  indignity ! 


«  The  Effigies  of  a  valiant  Wight 
I  once  beheld,  a  Templar  Knight ; 
Not  prostrate,  not  like  those  that  rest 
On  tombs,  with  palms  together  prcst, 
But  sculptured  out  of  living  stone, 
And  standmg  upright  and  alone. 
Both  hands  with  rival  energy 
Employed  in  setting  his  sword  free 
From  Its  dull  sheath— stern  sentinel 
Intend  to  guard  St.  Robert's  cell ; 
As  if  with  memor>'  of  the  affray 
Far  distant,  when,  as  legends  say. 
The  Monks  of  Fountain's  thronged  to  force 
From  its  dear  home  the  Hermit's  corse, 
That  in  their  keeping  it  might  lie. 
To  crown  their  abbey's  sanctity. 
So  had  they  rushed  into  the  grot 
Of  sense  despised,  a  world  forgot. 
And  torn  him  from  his  loved  retreat. 
Where  altar-stone  and  rock-hewn  seat 
Still  hint  that  quiet  best  is  found, 
Even  by  the  Lwing,  under  ground ; 
But  a  bold  Knight,  the  selfish  aim 
Defeating,  put  the  Monks  to  shame. 
There  where  you  see  his  Image  stand 
Rare  to  the  sky,  with  threatening  brand 
Which  lingering  NiD  is  proud  to  show 
Reflected  m  the  pool  below. 

Thus,  like  the  men  of  earliest  days. 
Our  sires  set  forth  their  grateful  praise ; 
Uncouth  the  workmanship,  and  rude  1 
But,  nursed  in  mountain  solitude, 
Might  some  aspiring  artist  dare 
To  seize  whate'er,  through  misty  air, 
A  ghost,  by  glimpses,  may  present 
Of  imitable  lineament. 
And  give  the  phantom  an  array 
That  less  should  scorn  the  abandoned  clay ; 
Then  let  him  hew  with  patient  stroke 
An  Ossian  out  of  mural  rock, 
And  leave  the  figurative  Man — 
Upon  thy  margin,  roaring  Bran  ! — 
Fixed,  like  the  Tempiar  of  the  steep, 
An  everlasting  watch  to  keep ; 
With  local  sanctities  in  trust. 
More  precious  than  a  hermit's  dust ; 
And  virtues  through  the  mass  infused. 
Which  old  idolatry  abused. 

What  though  the  Granite  would  deny 
All  fervor  to  the  sightless  eye  ; 
And  touch  from  rising  suns  in  vain 
Solicit  a  Memnonian  strain  ; 


•On    th«   banks  of   the    River  Nid,  near 
Knaresborough. 
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Yet,  in  Sotnd  fit  of  ftnger  sharp, 

The  wind  might  force  the  deep^rooved  harp 

To  utter  melancholy  moans 

Not  unconnected  with  the  tones 

Of  soul-sick  flesh  and  weary  bones ; 

While  grove  and  river  notes  would  lend, 

Less  deeply  sad,  with  these  to  blend  I 

Vain  pleasures  of  luxurious  life, 
Forever  with  yourselves  at  strife ; 
Throus;^  town  and  country  both  deranged 
By  affectations  mterchanged, 
And  all  the  perishable  gauds 
That  heaven Kleser ted  man  applauds ; 
When  will  your  hapless  patrons  learn 
To  watch  and  ponder — to  discern 
The  freshness,  the  everlasting  youth, 
Of  admiratiun  sprung  from  truth ; 
From  beauty  infinitely  Rrowinj? 
Upon  a  mind  with  love  o'erfiowing-^ 
To  sound  the  depths  of  every  Art 
That  seeks  Us  wisdom  through  the  heart  ? 

Thus  (Where  the  tntfusive  Pile,  Ill-grated 
With  baubles  of  theatric  taste, 
O'erlooks  the  torrent  breathing;  showers 
On  motley  bands  of  alien  flower* 
In  stiflf  confusion  set  or  sown, 
Till  Nature  cannot  find  her  own, 
Or  keep  a  remnant  of  the  sod 
Which  Caledonian  Heroes  trod) 
]  mused ;  and,  thirsting  for  redress, 
Recoiled  into  the  wilderness. 


YARlROW  VlStt£D, 

i£I^T£MBER,   1814. 

(See  page  259). 

And  is  this— Yarrow  ?—  Thts  the  Stream 

Of  which  my  fancy  cherished, 

So  faithfully,  a  "waking  dream  f 

An  image  that  hath  perished  1 

O  that  sotfte  Minstrel's  harp  vtett  tttiftf, 

To  utter  ftotes  <rf  gladness. 

And  chase  this  sileftce  frotti  the  air, 

That  fills  my  heart  with  sadness  1 

Yet  why  ?— a  silvery  current  flow* 

With  uncontrolled  mfeatidertrtgs , 

Nor  have  these  eyes  by  greener  hills 

Been  soothed,  in  all  mv  wanderings. 

And^  through  her  depths,  SainI  Mary's  ^ke 

U  vbibly  delighted  \ 


For  not  a  feature  of  those  hilb 
Is  in  the  mirror  slighted. 

A  blue  sky  bends  o'er  Yarrow  irale. 

Save  where  that  pearly  whiteness 

Is  round  the  rising  sun  diffused, 

A  tender  hazy  brightness ; 

Mild  dawn  of  promise !  that  excludes 

All  profitless  dejection : 

Though  not  unwilling  here  tp  admit 

A  pensive  recollection. 

Where  was  it  that  the  famous  Flo'ipw 
Ot  Yarrow  Vale  lay  bleeo.ng  ? 
His  bed  perchance  Was  yon  smooth  mould 
On  which  the  herd  is  feeding ; 
And  haply  from  this  crystal  pool. 
Now  peaceful  as  the  morning, 
The  Water-wraith  ascended  thHce-* 
And  gbve  his  doleful  warning. 

Delicious  is  the  Lay  that  stngft 
The  haunts  of  happy  Lovers, 
The  pth  that  leads  them  to  the  grove^ 
The  leafy  grOve  that  covers ; 
And  Pity  sanctifies  the  Verse 
That  paints,  by  strength  of  sorrow, 
The  urtConquerable  strength  of  love  { 
Bear  witness,  rueful  Yarrow  I 

But  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fait 

To  fond  imagination. 

Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation : 

Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread, 

A  softne-js  still  and  holy  ; 

The  grace  of  forest  charms  detayed, 

And  pastoral  melancholy. 

That  region  left,  thfe  vale  unfolds 

Rich  groves  of  lofty  stature, 

With  Yarrow  winding  through  the  poMp 

Of  cultivated  nature ; 

And,  rising  from  those  lofty  grovea. 

Behold  a  Ruin  hoary  1  ' 

The  shattered  front  of  Newark's  Towen^ 

Renowned  in  Border  story» 

Fair  soeftssfor  childhood's  opeitifig  bl4an, 

For  sportive  youth  to  stray  m  1 

For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  Strength  ; 

And  age  to  wear  away  in ! 

Yon  cbttajsie  seems  a  bower  of  Uiss, 

A  covert  for  protection 

Of  tender  thoughts,  that  nestle  I 

The  brood  of  chaste  affection* 


POSltrS  OF  TffE  mAGWATIOy. 


Ififf 


How  sweet  on  this  atftumnal  day, 

The  wild-wood  fruits  to  gather. 

And  on  my  True-love's  forehead  plant 

A  crest  of  blooming  heather  i 

And  what  if  I  enwreathed  my  own  1 

*Tw«re  no  offence  to  reason  ; 

The  sober  hills  thus  deck  their  brows 

T«  meet  the  wintry  season* 

I  see— Ijut  not  by  sight  alone, 
Loved  Yarrow,  have  I  won  thee ; 
A  ray  of  fancy  still  survives — 
Her  sunshine  plays  upon  thee  I 


Thy  erer-youthful  waters  ke^ 

A  course  of  lively  pleasure ; 

And  gladsome  notes  my  lips  eftn  breathib 

Accordant  to  the  measure. 

The  vapors  linger  round  the  Heights, 
They  melt,  andsoon  must  vanish  ; 
One  hour  is  theirs,  nor  more  is  mine— 
Sad  thoucht,  which  1  would  banish, 
But  that  I  know,  where'er  I  go,  / 

Thy  genuine  image,  Yarrow! 
Will  dwell  with  me — to  heighten  joy,  , 
And  cheer  my  Blind  in  sorrow. 


POEMS  DEDICATED  TO  NATIONAL  INDEPEN- 
DENCE AND  LIBERTY, 


PART  L 


COMPOSED    BY    THE    SEA-SID*,    NEAR 

CAlAii,  Ai>GUst^  i86s. 

Fair  Star  of  evenings  Splendor  of  the  west> 
Star  of   nty  Country! — on   the   horizon's 

brink 
Thou  hangest,  stooping,  as  fnighl  i^m,  td 

sink 
On  fengkiid'S  bofedin;  yetweA  pleased  to 

rest, 
Mfiinwhilc,  kfid  t*  tb  lier  a  glof ibUs  crest 
Conspicuous  to  the  Nations.    Thou ,  I  think, 
SbouId*st  be  my  C6antfy*s  emblem  J  and 

Should*st  wink. 
Bright  Star !  with  laughter  on  her  tsahhers, 

drest 
1ft  thy  fresh  bcaiitSr.    Thefe!  that  duiky 
*    spot 
Beneath  the«,  ^at  !^  £hglahd;  there  she 

lies. 
Bles&itigs  be  oh  yt>ti  bbth  I  tone  ho|>e,  6he 

lot, 
One  lift,  ohe  jt^ory  ^—1,  with  ittkny  a  feiii- 
For  my  dear  Country^  many  heartfelt  sighs, 
^nong  men  who  db  not  love  hei-i  linger 

hert. 


II. 

CALAIS,  AUGUST,  l8oS. 

Is  it  a  reed  that's  shaken  by  the  wind, 
Or  what  is  it  that  ye  go  forth  to  see  ? 
Lords,  lawyers,  sfiatesmeny  squires  of  knr 

degree, 
Men  known,  and  mcil  unknewB,  sick,  lame, 

and  bhnd, 
Post  for>vard  all,  like  creatures  of  one  Wnd, 
With  fii-st-fruit  offerings  crowd  to  bend  the 

knee 
In  Fr&iice,  before  the  new-bora  Majesty, 
'Tis  ever  thus.    Ye  men  of  prostrate  mind, 
A  seemly  reverence  may  be  paid  to  power  \ 
But  that's  a  loyal  virtue,  never  sown 
In  haste,  nor  springing  with  a  transient 

shower : 
When  truth,  when  sense,  when  liberty  were 

flown, 
What  hardship  had  it  been  tt»  Wail  ah  **flf  ? 
Shame  on  you,  feeble  Heads,  to  slavery 

prone  1 


COMPOSED  NEAR  CALAIS,  ON  TtlE  R6AD 
LEADING  to  ARDEES,  AUCSVST  7,  t8o2. 

Tones  !  as  from  Calais  southward  you  and  I 
Went  paeing  side  by  side,  this  public  Way 
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Streamed  with  the  pomp  of  a  too-credulous 

day,* 
When   faith   was    pledged    to    new-bom 

Liberty : 
A  homeless  sound  of  joy  was  in  the  sky : 
From  hour  to  nour  the  antiquated  Earth 
Beat  like  the  heart  of  Man :  songs,  garlands, 

Tnirth, 
Banners,  and  happy  faces,  far  and  nigh  I 
And  now,  sole  register  that  these  things 

were, 
Two  solitary  greetings  have  I  heard, 
**  Goodmorrvw^  Citizen  '  "  a  hollow  word, 
As  if  a  dead  man  spake  it  1    Yet  despair 
Touches  me  not,  though  pensive  as  a  bird 
Whose  vernal  coverts  winter  hath  laid  bare. 

IV. 

180T. 
lOKiEVBD  for  Bonapait^,  with  a  vain 
And  an  unthinkisg  grief!    The  tenderest 

mood 
Of  that  Man's  mind— what  can  it  be?  what 

food 
Fed  his  first  hopes  ?  what  knowledge  could 

Ae  gain  ? 
'Tis  not  in  battles  that  from  youth  we  train 
The  Governor  who  must  be  wise  and  good, 
And  temper  with  the  sternness  of  the  brain 
Thoughts  motherly,  and  meek  as  woman- 
hood. 
Wisdom  doth  live  with  children  round  her 

knees  • 
Books,  leisure,  perfect  freedom,  and  the  talk 
Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the  hourly 

walk 
Of  the  mind's  business ;  these  are  the  de- 
grees 
By  which  true  Sway  doth  mount ;  this  is 

the  stalk 
True  Power  doth  grow  on ;  and  her  rights 
are  these. 


CALAIS,  AUGOST  .15,  l8o2. 

Festivals   have   I    seen   that  were  not 

names : 
This  is  young  Bonaparte's  natal  day, 
And  his  is  henceforth  an  established  sway — 
Consul  for  life.    Witlk  worship  France  pro- 
claims 
Her   approbation,  and    with    pomps    and 

games. 
Heaven  grant  that  other  Cities  may  be  gay  I 


♦  X4th  July,  1790. 


Calais  is  not :  and  I  have  bent  my  way 
To  the  sea-coast,  noting  that  each  mao 

frames 
His  business  as  he  likes.     Far  other  show 
My  youth  here  witnessed,  in  a  prouder  time ; 
The  senselessness  of  Joy  was  then  siit)liiDe ! 
Happy  is  he,  who,  caring  not  for  Pope, 
Consul,  or  King,  can  sound  himself  to  know 
The  destiny  of  Man,  and  live  in  hope. 

VI. 
ON  THE  EXTINCTION   OP  THE  VENETIAN 
REP.UBLIC. 

Once  did  She  hold  the  gorgeous  east  in 

fee; 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  west:  the 

worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 
Venice,  the  eldest  Child  of  Liberty. 
She  was  a  maiden^City,  bright  and  free; 
No  guile  seduced,  no  force  cMild  viobte  *, 
And,  when  she  t(x>k  unto  herself  a  Mate, 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea. 
And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories  fade, 
Those   titles    vanish,    and    Upt   strength 

decay;  * 

Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  rqgret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final 

day 
Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the 

Shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed 

away. 

VII. 
the  KING  OF  SWEDEN. 

The  Voice  of  song  from  distant  lands  shall 

call 
To  that  great  King  ;  shall  hail  the  crowned 

Youth 
Who,  taking  counsel  of  unbending  Truth, 
By  one  example  hath  set  forth  to  all 
How  they  with  dignity  may  stand ;  or  fall. 
If  fall  they  must.     Now,  whither  doth  it 

tend? 
And  what  to  him  and  his  shall  be  the  end  ^ 
That  thought  is   one  which  neither  can 

appal 
Nor  cheer  him  j  for  the  illustrious  Swede 

hath  done 
The  thing  which  ought  to  be;  is  raised 

adave 
All  consequences :  work  he  hath  begun 
Of  fortitude^  and  piety,  and  love, 
Which  all  his  glorious  ancestors  approve : 
The  heroes  bless  him,  him  their  rigbtfnl 
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viu. 

TO  TOUSSAINT  l'OUVERTURE. 

ToussAiNT,  the   most  unhappy  man  of 

men! 
lEVhether   the  whbtllng  Rustic   tend   his 

plough 
Within  th^  hearing,  or  thy  head  be  now 
Pillowed  m  some  deep  dungeon's  earless 

den; — 
O  miserable  Chieftain  1  where  and  when 
Wilt  thou  tind  patience?    Yet  die  not ;  do 

thou 
"Wear  rather  in  thy  bonds  a  cheerful  brow : 
Though  fallen  thyself,  never  to  rise  again, 
Live,  and  take  comfort.    Thou  hast  left 

behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee ;  air,  earth, 

and  skies; 
There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common 

wind 
That  win  lorget  thee;  thou    hast  great 

allies : 
Thy  friends  are  exitftations,  agonies, 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind« 

IX. 

SEPTEMBER  I,'lSo2. 
Among  the  capricious  acts  of  tyranny  that  dis- 
graced those  times,  was  the  chasing  of  all 
Kegroes  from  France  by  decree  of  the  gov- 
ernment: we  had  a  Fellow-passenger  who 
was  one  «£  the  «xpeUed. 

We  had  a  female  Passenger  who  came 
From  Calais  with  us,  spotless  in  array,-— 
A  white-robed  Negro,  like  a  lady  gay, 
Yet  downcast  as  a  woman  fearing  blame ; 
Meek,  destitute,  as  seemed,  of  hope  or  aim 
She  sate,  from  notice  turning  not  away, 
But  on  all  profFered  jitercourse  did  lay 
A  weight  of  languid  speech,  or  to  the  same 
No  sign  of  answer  made  by  word  or  face : 
Yet  still  her  eyes  retained  their  tropic  fire. 
That,  burning  Ind&pcndent  of  the  mind, 
Joioed  with  the  lustre  pf  her  rich  attire 
To  mock  the  Outcast—O  ye  Hjeavens,  be 

kind! 
And  feel,  thou  Earth,  (or   this   afflicted 

Racel 

X. 

COMPOSED  IX  THE  VALLEY  NEAR  DOVEH, 

ON  TH£  t>AY  OP  LANDING. 

Here,  on  our  native  soil,  we  breathe  once 

more. 
*ne  cock  that  crows,  the  smoke  that  cv.rls, 

tbatjioutd 


Of  bells  {—those  boys  whp  in  yon  meadeir- 

ground 
In  white-sleeved  shirts  ^tt  placing  ;  and  tl^ 

roar 
Of   the   wavtt   bceaking  <»   the   challrr 

shore ; — 
AIU  all  are  English.    Qft  have  I  lodk^ 

round 
With  joy  in  Kent's  green  vales ;  bvt  Ae<rfr 

found 
Myself  so  satisfied  in  heart  before. 
Europe  is  vet  in  bonds ;.  but  let  that  pas9« 
Thought  for  another  moment    Thou  art 

free, 
My  Country !  and  'tis  )oy  enough  and  pride 
Ftf  one  hour's  |)et£ect  bliss,  to  treaa  ^ 

grass 
Of  England  once  a^ain,  and  hear  and  see, 
With  such  a  dear  Companion  at  my  side. 

XI. 

SEPTEMBER,  f  8o2.     NEAK   DOTER.    ' 

Jnland,  within  a  hoUov  vale,  I  stood ; 
And  saw,  while  sea  was  calm  ivad  air  was 

clesur, 
The  coast  of  France — the  coast  of  Fiance 

bow  near  1 
Drawn  almost  into  frit^htful  neighborhood* 
]  shrunk ;  for  verily  the  barrier  flood 
Was  like  a  lake,  or  river  bright  and  fair* 
A  span  of  waters ;  yet  what  power  is  thei^  I 
What  mightiness  for  evil  ana  for  good  1 
Even  so  doth  God  protect  us.  if  we  be 
Virtuous   and    wise.     Winds   bl(>w«   and 

waters  roll. 
Strength  to  the   Vftre,  and  Power,  and 

Deity; 
Yet   in    themsdves    are   tiothing!     One 

decree 
Spake  laws  to  fAem,  and  said  that  |>y  the 

soul 
Only,  the  Nations  shall  be  great  and  free* 

xu. 

THOUGHT  OF  A  BRITON    ON  THE  SUBJU- 
GATION OP  SWITZERLAND. 

Two  Voices  are  there;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of    the    mountains;   each  ,a  mighty 

Voice ; 
In  ix)th  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice, 
They  were  thy  chosen  music.  Liberty  1 
There  came  a  Tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee 
Thou  fought'st  against  him ;  but  bast  vaiiily 

striven : 
Tb.0u  from  thy  Alpine  holds  at  length  ^ 

drivea» 
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Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by 

thee. 
Of   one   deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been 

bereft: 
Then  cleave,  O  cleave  to  that  which  still  is 

left ; 
For,  high'souled  Maid,  what  sorrow  would 

it  be 
That  Mountain  floods  should  thunder  as 

before, 
And  Ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore, 
And  neither  awful  voice  be  heard  by  thee  t 


WRITTEN  IN  LONDON,  SEPTEMBER,  l8o2. 

O  Friend  1  I  know  not  which  way  I  must 

look 
For  comfort,  being,  as  I  am,  opprest. 
To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  drest 
For  show ;  mean  handy-work  of  craftsman, 

cook, 
Or  groom  I — We  must  run  glittering  like  a 

brook 
In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unblest : 
The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best : 
No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us.     Rapine,  avarice,  expense. 
This  is  idolatry  •  and  these  we  adore : 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more : 
The  homely  beauty  of  the  gm  old  cause 
Is  gone !  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence, 
And  pure    religion    breathmg    household 

laws. 

XIV. 

LONDON,  l803. 

Milton  !  thou  should'st  be  living  at  this 

hour  •. 
England  hath  need  of  thee :  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters  ;  altar,  sword,  and  pen. 
Fireside,  the    heroic  wealth  of    hall  and 

bower* 
Kave  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.     We  are  selfish  men ; 
Oh  !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  agam  ; 
And    give    us    manners,  virtue,    freedom, 

power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart : 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like 

tlie  sea , 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free, 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowhest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 


XV. 

Great  men  have  been  among  us ;  hands 

that  penned 
And  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom— better 

none: 
The  later  Sidney,  Marvel,  Harrington, 
Young  Vane,  and  others  who  called  Milton 

friend. 
These  moralists  could  act  and  comprehend : 
They  knew  how  genuine  glory  was  put  on ; 
Taught  us  how  rightfully  a  nation  shone 
In  splendor :  what  strength  was  that  would 

not  bend 
But  in  magnanimous  meekness.     France, 

*tis  strange. 
Hath  brought  forth  no  such  souls  as  we 

had  then. 
Perpetual  emptiness  !  unceasing  change! 
No  single  volume  paramount,  no  code, 
No  master  spirit,  no  determined  road : 
But  equally  a  want  of  books  and  men  1 

XVI. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  that  the  Flood 
Of  British  freedom,  which,  to  the  open  sea 
Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flowed,  "with  pomp  of  waters,  un- 

withstood," 
Roused  though  it  be  full  often  to  a  mood 
Which  spurns  the  check  of  salutary  bands, 
That  this  most  famous  Stream  in  bogs  and 

sands 
Should  perish  ;  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  forever.     In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armory  of  the  invincible  Knights  of  old: 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the 

tongue 
That    Shakspeare   spake;  the   faith   and 

morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held. — In  everything  we  arc 

sprung 
Of  Earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold, 

XVII. 

When  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  has 
tamed 

Great  Nations,  how  ennobling  thoughts  de- 
part 

When  men  change  swords  for  ledgers,  and 
desert 

The  student's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears 
unnamed 

1  had,  my  Country ! — am  I  to  be  blamed  ? 

Now,  when  I  think  of  thee,  i^nd  wliat  tlMO 
art, 

Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  lieatt, 
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Of  those  unfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 

For  dearly  must  we  prize  thee;  we  who 

find 
In  thee  a  bulwark  for  the  cause  of  men  ; 
And  I  by  my  affection  was  bei^uiled : 
What  wonder  if  a  Poet  now  and  then, 
Among  the  many  movements  of  his  mind. 
Felt  for  thee  as  a  lover  or  a  child  1 

XVIIT. 
OCTOBER,  1803. 

Onb  might  believe  that  natural  miseries 
Had  blasted  France,  and  made  of  it  a  land 
Unfit  for  men  ;  and  that  in  one  great  band 
Her  sons  were  bursting  fortli,  to  dwell  at 

ease. 
But  'tis  a  chosen  soil,  where  sun  and  breeze 
Shed  gentle  favors  .  rural  works  are  there, 
And  ordinary  busmess  without  care ; 
Spot  rich  in  all  thmgs  that  can  soothe  and 

please ! 
How  piteous  then  that  there  should  be  such 

dearth 
Of  knowledge ;  that  whole  myriads  shouh 

unite 
To  work  against  themselves  such  fell  dc 

spite : 
Should  come  in  phrensy  and  in  drunken 

mirth,    . 
Impatient  to  put  out  the  only  light 
Of  Liberty  that  yet  remains  on  earth  1 

XIX. 

There  is  a  bondage  worse,  far  worse,  to 

bear 
Than  his  who  breathes,  by  roof,  and  floor, 

and  wall, 
Pent  in,  a  Tyrant's  solitary  Thrall : 
Tis  his  who  walks  about  in  the  open  air. 
One  of  a   Nation  who,  henceforth,  must 

wear 
Their  fetters  in  their  souls.    For  who  could 

be, 
Who,  even  the  best,  in  such  condition,  free 
From  self-reproach,  reproach  that  he  must 

share 
With  Human  nature  ?    Never  be  it  ours 
To  see  the  sun  how  brightly  it  will  shine, 
And  know    that   noUe     feelings,   manly 

powers. 
Instead  of  gathering  strength,  must  droop 

and  pine ; 
And  earth  with  all  her  pleasant  fruits  and 

flowers 
Fade,  and  participate  m  man's  deplioe. 


XX. 

OCTOBER,  1803. 

These  times  strike  monied  worldlings  with 

dismay : 
Even  rich  men,  brave  by  nature,  taint  the 

air 
With  words  of  apprehension  and  despair : 
While  tens  of  thousands,  thinking  on  the 

affray. 
Men  unto  whom  sufficient  for  the  day 
And  minds  not    stinted    cr   untilled   are 

given, 
Sound,  healthy,  children  of  the   God   of 

heaven. 
Are  cheerful  as  the  rising  sun  in  May. 
What  do  we  gather  hence  but  firmer  faith 
That  every  gift  of  noble  origin 
Is   breathed   upon    by    Hope's   perpetual 

breath  ; 
That  virtue  and  the  faculties  within 
Are  vital, — and  that  riches  are  akin 
To    fear,    to   change,    to   cowardice,  and 

death  ? 

XXI. 

England!  the  time  is  come  when  thoa 

should'st  wean 
Thy  heart  from  its  emasculating  food ; 
The  tnith  should  now  be  better  understood : 
Old  things  have  been  unsettled ;  we  have 

seen 
Fair  seed-time,  better  harvest  might  have 

been 
But  for  thy  trespasses ;  and,  at  this  day, 
If  for  Greece,  Egypt,  India,  Africa, 
Aught  good  were  destined,  thou  would'st 

step  between. 
England  i  all  nations  in  this  charge  agree: 
But  worse,  more  ignorant  in  love  and  hate. 
Far — far  more  abject,  is  thine  Enemy : 
Therefore  the  wise  pray  for  thee,  though  the 

freight 
Of  thy  offences  be  a  heavy  weight : 
Oh  grief  that  Earth's  best  hopes  rest  all 

with  Thee  I 

XXII. 

OCTOBER,  1803. 

When,  aooking   on   the   present  face  of 

things, 
I  see  one  Man,  of  nien  the  meanest  too ! 
Raised  up  to  sway  the  world,  to  do,  undo, 
With  mighty  Nations  for  his  underUngs, 
The  great  events  with  which  old  story  ncg^ 
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Seen  vain  and  hollow ;  I  find  nothing  great : 
Nothing  is  left  which  I  can  venerate ; 
So  that  a  doubt  almost  within  me  springs 
Of  Providence,  such  emptiness  at  length 
Seems  at  the  heart  ot  all  tilings.      But, 

great  Cod ! 
I  measure  back  the  steps  which  I   have 

trod: 
And  tremble,  seeing  whence  proceeds  the 

strength 
Of  such  poor  Instruments,  with  thoughts 

sublime 
I  tremble  at  the  sorrow  of  the  time. 

xxtii. 

TO  THE  MEN  OF  KENT.      OCTOBER,  1803. 

Vanguard  of  Liberty,  ye  men  of  Kent, 
Ye  children  of  a  Soil  that  doth  advance 
Her   haughty    brow  against  the  coast  of 

France, 
Now  is  the  time  to  prove  your  hardiment  I 
To  France  be  words  of  invitation  sent .' 
They  from  their  .fields  can  see  the  counte- 
nance 
Of  your  fierce  war,  may  ken  the  glittering  j 

lance. 
And  hear  you  shouting  forth  your  brave  in- 
tent. 
Left  single,  in  bold  parley,  ye,  of  yort;, 
Did  from  the  Norman  win  a  gallant  wieath ; 
Confirmed  the  charters  that  were  yours  be- 
fore ;— 
No   parleying    now!    In   Britain   is  .one 

breath; 
We  all  are  with  you  now  from  shore  to 

shore  *. — 
Yeonen  of  Kent,  'tis  victory  or  death  ! 

XXIV. 

What  ff  ;<Hsr  mimfbers  barely  could  defy 
The  urithmetic    of    babes,   must   foreign 

hordes, 
"Steves,  vile  as  ever  were  befooled  by  words. 
Striking  through  English  breasts  the  anar- 
chy 
Of  Terror^  bearus  to  <he  s:roimd,  and  tie 
Our  hands  behind  our  badks  whfh  felon 

cords? 
Yields  everything  to  tHscipline  of  swords  ? 
Is  man  as  good  as  roai\,  none  low,  none 

high  ?— 
Nor  discipline  ;nor  valor  can  wtthstatid 
The  shock,  nor  quell  the  inevitable  rout. 
When  in  «ome  ^reat  extremity  breaks  otft 
A  people,  on  their  own  beloved  Land 
Risen,  like  one  man,  to  combat  in  the  sight 
IX  a  just  Ged  f«r  bberty  and  Tight, 
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Come  ye*-^ho,  if  (which  Heaven  avert!) 

the  Land 
Were  with  herself  at  strife,  would  take  your 

stand, 
Like  gallant  Falkland,  by  the  Monarch's 

side, 
And,  like  Montnose,  oiake  Loyalty  year 

pride — 
Come  ye — who,  not  less  «ailous,  night  dts* 

play 
Banners  at  enmitv  wifh  regal  sway. 
And,  like  the  Pyras  and  Miltons  of  fhsft 

day. 
Think  that  a  State  would  live  in  sounder 

health 
If  Kingship  bowed  its  head  to  Commoo- 

wealth — 
Ye  too^whom  no  discreditable  fear 
Would  keep,  perhaps  with  many  a  fruitless 

tear. 
Uncertain  what  todiooseand  liow  to  steer— 
And  ye — who  might  mistake  for  sober  sense 
Aiid  wse  reserve  the  plea  of  indolence- 
Come  ye— whate'er  your  aeed— O  wakoi 

all, 
Whate'er  your  temper,  at  your  Coontry!^ 

call ; 
Resolving  (this  a  free-bom  Nation  tsm) 
To  have  one  Soul,  and  perish  to  a  man. 
Or  save  this  honored  Land  from  every  Lord 
But  British  reason  and  die  Briitiah  smomL 

XXVI. 

ANTICIPATION.     OCTOBEH,  lSo>      1 

Shout,  for  a  mighty  Vkrtory  is  won  I 
On  British  ground  the  Invaders  are  kdl 

low ; 
The  breath  of  Heaven  has  drifted  then  like 

•snow, 
And  left  them  lying  in  the  silent  sun, 
Never  to  rise  again  !— tlte  work  is  dene. 
Come  forth,  ye  old  men,  now  m  peacofal 

show 
And  greet  your  sons  1  drums  beat  aad  tnm- 

pets  blow  I 
Make  morry,  wives  t  ye  little  cHildven,  stan 
Your  grandame's  ears  with  pleasure  of  your 

noise  t 
Clap,  infants,  clap  your  hands!     Divine 

-must  be 
That  triumph,  when  the  very  wnt,  tbi 
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And  even  1ti»  prospeEl  o§  oar  brttlann 

slain, 
Hath  aomcthiag  is  it  which  the  heart  ««• 


vittthejalflep  and  endleM  lanctitf. 


joys:- 


NOVEMBER,  1806. 

Another  year !—  another  deadly  blow . 
Another  m  ghty  Empire  overthrown ! 
And  We  are  left,  or  shadl  be  left,  alone; 
The  last  that  dare  to  struggle  with  the  Foe. 
'TJs  well  I  Icoia-  this  day  farwacd  we  shoil 

know 
That  in  ourselves  our  safety  must  be  sought : 
That  by  our  own  right  hands  it  ui^t  be 

wrought ; 
That  we  must  stand  unpropped,  or  be  laid 

low. 
0  dastard  whom  such  foretasbs  doth  not 

cheer ! 
We  shall  exult,  if  they  who  rule  the  land 
Be  men  who  hcDd  its  many  blessings  dear. 
Wise,  upriiifht,.  valiant;  not  a  servtie  band,. 
Who  are  to  judge  of  danger  which  they 

fear 
And  honor  which  they  do  not  understand. 


Who  rises  oli  tiie  banks  of  Seine,, 
And   binds   her    temples    with    the  civic 

wreath? 
^^Tiat  joy  to  read  the  promise  of  her  mien ! 
How  sweet  to  test  ber  widespread  wings 
beneath  1 
But  IJiey  are  ever  pln>ing. 
And  twrnklmg  in  the  liffait. 
And,  if  a  breeze  be  straying:, 
Th9t  breeze  she  will  invite ; 
And  stands  on  tiptoe,  conscious  she  is  fair. 
And  calb^a  look  of  iove  into  ber  face. 
And  spreads  her  arms,  as  if  the  general  air 
Alone  could  sati&fy  her  wide  embrace. 
— Melt^  Principalities,  before  her  melt ! 
Her  lrw)B  ye  hailed— her  wrath  have  fefl  I 
But  ijii^  thcensh  many  a  change  of  form 

hath  gone. 
And  standi,  ainidft  yoi»  now  an  arm^d  aea- 

ture, 
Wheee  raM>ply.ki  not  &  thing  pot  on. 
Bat  the  live  scales  oi  a  portentous  aafenre ; 


1hae,hanring  forced  its  wair  fnNa  Iwthr  to 

Urth, 
Stalks.  round—abhOTred  by  Heavvn-  %  tinw 

to  the  Earth  1 


I  marked  the  breathings  of  her  cfragon 

crest ; 
My  Soul,  asorrowfu]  ioterprates. 
In  many  a  midnight  vision  bowed 
Before  tlie  ominous  aspect  of  her  spear ; 
Whether  the  mighty  beam,  m  scorn  upheld, 
Threatened  her   foes, — or,  pompously   at 

rest. 
Seemed  to  bisect  ber  orb^d  shield, 
As  stretches  a  blue  bar  of  solid  cloud 
Across  the  setting  sun  and  aii  the  fiery  west 

III. 

So  did  she  daunt  the  Earth,  and  God 
defy! 
And,  wheresoe'.es  she  spread  her   sove^ 

eignty, 
Pollution  tainted  all  Aiat  was  most  pure. 
^Uave  we,  not  knowa— and  Uve  we  not  to 

tell- 
That  Justice  seemed  to  hear  her  final  knell? 
Faith  buried  deeper  m  hec  own  deep  breait 
Her  stores,  and  sighed  to  find  them  inse- 
cure I 
And  Hope  was  maddened  by  the  drops  that 

fell 
From  shades,  her  choseo  pboe  of  short-lived 

rest. 
Shame  foflowied  shame,  and  woe  supplanted 

woe — 
Is  this,  the  only  change  that  time  can  show? 
Hew  long  shall  vengeance  sleep?    Ye  pa- 
tient Heavens,  how  long  ? 
•— kifnn  ejaculation  1  from  ttie  tongue 
Of  Nations  wanting  \irtue  to  be  strong 
Up  to  the  measuce  oi:  arcopded  nmoiht. 
And  daring  not  to  feel  the  majesiy  ot  right  1 


Weak  Spirits  are  there^-who  woiM  askt^ 

Upon  the  pressure  of  a  pamful  thmg, 
The  lion's  sinews,  or  the  eagle's  wing ; 
Or  let  their  wishes  kmse,  m  forest-glade, 
Amon?  the  lurking  powers 
Of  herbs  and  k)wly  flowers. 
Or  seek,,  from   samts   above,  nuraculoos 

aid- 
That  Man  maybeaccomprlished  for  a  task 
Which  his  own  nature  hath  enjomed  ;- 
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If,  when  that  interference  hath  relieved  hiiB) 
He  must  sink  down  to  languish 

In  worse  than  former  helplessness— and  lie 
Till  the  caves  roar,-«and,  imbecility 
Again  engendering  anguish, 

The  same  weak  wish  returns  tliat  had  before 
deceived  him. 


But  Thou,  supreme  Disposer !  may'st  not 

speed 
The  course  of  things,  and  change  the  creed 
Which  hath  been  held  aloft  l^fore  men's 

sight 
Since  the  first  framin,^  of  societies, 
Whether,  as  bards  have   told  in  ancient 

song. 
Built  up  by  soft  seducing  harmoni 
Or  prest  together  by  the  appetite, 
And  by  the  power,  of  wr 


PART  II. 
I. 


ON  A  CELEBRATED  EVENT    IN  ANCIENT 
HISTORY. 

A    Roman    Master    stands    on    Grecian 
ground, 

And  to  the  people  at  the  Isthmian  Games 

A'-^embled,  He,  by  a  herald's  voice,  pro- 
claims 

The  Liberty  of  Greece  :>>the  words  re- 
bound 

Until  all  voices  in  one  voice  are  drowned ; 

Glad  acclamation  by  which  air  was  rent ! 

And  birds,  high  flying  in  the  element. 

Dropped  to  the  earth,  astonished  at  the 
sound ! 

Yet  were  the  thoughtful  grieved ;  and  still 
that  voice 

Haunts,  with  sad  echoes,  musing  Fancy's 
ear : 

Ah !  that  a  Conqueror's  words  should  be  so 
dear : 

Ah !  that  a  boon  could  shed  such  rapturous 
joys! 

A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  given 

By  all  the  blended  powers  of  Earth  and 
Heaven. 

II. 
UPON  the  same  event. 

When,  far  and  wide,  swift  as  the  beams  of 
morn 

The  tidings  passed  of  servitude  repealed. 


And  of  that  joy  which  shook  the  Isthmian 

Field, 
The  rough  iCtolians  smiled   with  bitter 

scorn. 
"'Tis  known,"  cried  they,  «*  that  he  who 

would  adorn 
His  envied  temples  with  the  Isthmian  ctowd 
Must  either  win,  through  effort  of  his  own, 
The  prize,  or  be  content  to  see  it  worn 
By  more  deserving  brows.— Yet  so  ye  prop, 
Sons  of  the  brave  who  fought  at  Marathon, 
Your  feeble  spirits  1    Greece  her  head  hath 

bowed, 
As  if  the  wreath  of  liberty  thereon 
Would  fix  itself  as  smoothly  as  a  cloud 
Which,  at  Jove*s  will,  descends  on  Pelion's 

top." 

III. 

TO    THOMAS    CLARKSON,    ON   THE  FINAL 

passing  of  the  bill  for  the  abou- 
tion  of  the  slave  trade. 

March,  1807. 
Clarkson  I    it   was   an  obstiiiate  hill  to 

cHmb: 
How  toilsome — ^nay,  how  dire — it  was,  by 

thee 
Is  known  ;  by  none,  perhaps,  so  feelingly : 
But  thou,  who,  starting    in    thy   fervent 

prime, 
Didst  first  lead  forth  that  enterprise  sub- 
lime. 
Hast  heard  the  constant  Voice  its  charge 

repeat. 
Which,  out  of  thy  young  heart's  oracular 

seat. 
First  roused  thee.— O  true  yokefellow  of 

Time, 
Duty's  intrepid  liegeman,  see,  the  palm 
Is  won,  and  by  all  Nations  shall  be  worn ! 
The  blood-stamed  Writing  is  forever  torn; 
And  thou  henceforth  wilt  have  a  good  man's 

calm, 
'  A  great  man's   happiness ;  thy  zeal  shall 

find 
Repose  at  length,  firm  friend  of  human 

kindl 

IV. 
A  PROPHECY.      FEBRUARY,  1807. 

High  deeds,  O  Germans,  ai-e  to  come  from 

you ! 
Thus  in  your  books  the  record  shall  be 

found, 
*'  A  watchword  was  pronounced,  a  potent 

sound— 
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ArminiusI  — all  the  people  quaked  like 

dew 
Stirred  by  the  breeze ;  they  rose,  a  Nation, 

true» 
True  to  herself— the  mighty  Germany, 
She  of  the  Danube  and  the  Northern  Sea, 
She  rose,  and  off  at  once  tlie  yoke  she 

threw. 
All  power  was  given  her  in  the  dreadful 

trance; 
Those  new-bom  Kings  she  withered  like  a 

flame." 
—Woe  to  them  all !   but  heaviest  woe  and 

shame 
To  that  Bavarian  who  could  first  advance 
His  banner  in  accursed  league  with  France, 
First  open  traitor  to  the  German  name ! 

V. 

COMPOSED    BY  THE   SIDE   OF   GRASMERE 
LAKE. 

1807. 

Clouds,  lingering  yet,  extend  in  solid  bars 
Through  the  gray  west;    and  lot    these 

waters,  steeled 
By  breezeless  air  to  smoothest  polish,  yield 
A  vivid  repetition  of  the  stars ; 
Jove,  Venus,  and  the  ruddy  crest  of  Mars 
Amid  his  fellows  beauteously  revealed 
At  happy  distance  from  earth's  groaning 

Where   ruthless    mortals    wage  incessant 

wars, 
k  it  a  mirror  ?— or  the  nether  Sphere 
Opening  to  view  the  abyss  in  which  she 

feeds 
H6r  own  calm  fires? — But  list!  a  voice  is 

near; 
Great  Pan  himself  low-whispering  through 

the  reeds, 
"  Be  thankful,  thou ;  for,  if  unholy  deeds 
Ravage  the  world,  tranquillity  is  here !  " 


Go  back  to  antique  ages,  if  thine  eyes 

The  genuine  mien    and    character  would 

trace 
Of  the  rash  Spirit  that  still  holds  her  place. 
Prompting  the  world's  audacious  vanities  ! 
Go  back,  and  see  the  Tower  of  Babel  rise ; 
The  pyramid  extend  its  monstrous  base. 
For  some  Aspirant  of  our  short-lived  race, 
Anxious  an  aery  name  to  immortalize. 
There,  too,  ere  wiles  and  politic  dispute 
Gave  specious  coloring  to  aim  and  act, 


See    the  first    mighty   Hunter  leave  the 

brute — 
To  cnase  mankind,  with  men  in  armies 

packed 
For  his  field-pastime  high  and  absolute. 
While,  to   dislodge   his  game,   cities  an 

sacked  1 

vif. 

COMPOSED  WHILE  THE  AUTFOK  WAS 
ENGAGED  IN  WRITING  A  TRACT,  OC- 
CASIONED BY  THE  CONVENTION  OP 
CENTRA. 

808. 

Not  *mid  the  World's  vain  objects  that 

enslave 
The    free-bom    Soul  — that  World  whose 

vaunted  skill 
In  selfish  interest  perverts  the  will, 
Whose  factions  lead  astray  the  wise  and 

brave — 
Not  there ;  but  in  dark  wood  and  rocky 

cave, 
And  hollow  vale  which  foaming  torrents  fill 
With  omnipresent  murmur  as  they  rave 
Down  their  steep  beds,  tliat  never  shall  be 

still ; 
Here,  mighty  Nature ;  in  this  school  suIh 

lime 
I  weigh  the  hopes  and  fears  of  suffering 

Spain  ; 
For  her  consult  the  auguries  of  time, 
And  through  the  human 'heart  explore  my 

way; 
And  look  and  listen — gathering,  whence  I 

may. 
Triumph,  and  thoughts  no  bondage  can 

restrain. 

VIII. 

COMPOSED  AT  THE  SAME   TIME    AND  ON 
THE  SAME  OCCASION^ 

I  DROPPED  my  pen ;  and  listened  to  the 

Wind 
That  sang  of  trees    up-torn    and  vessels 

tost— 
A  midnight  harmony  ;  and  wholly  lost 
To  the  general  sense  of  men  by  chains  conr 

fin^ 
Of  business,  care,  or  pleasure ;  or  resigned 
To  timely  sleep.      Thought  I,  the  impas- 
sioned stram. 
Which,  without  aid  of  numbers,  I  sustain. 
Like  acceptation  from  the  World  will  find. 
Yet  some  with  apprehensive  ear  shall  drink 
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A  cfit^  dtivotttf/  toeathed  o^er  borrows 
past: 

Atid  t6  the  atteticito  promise  will  ^ive 
heed— 

The  prophecy,— rtke  that  of  this  wild  blast, 

ilfrhfch,  while  it  makes'  the  heart  with  sad- 
ness shrink, 

Tells  also  of  bright  calms  that  shall  suc- 
ceed. 

IX. 

HOPPER. 

Op  mortal  parents  is  the  Hero  bom 
By  whom  the  undaunted  Tyrolese  are  led  ? 
Or  vi  it  Tdl'S  great  Spirit,  from  the  dead 
Returned  to  animate  an  age  forlorn  ? 
'He  comes  like  fficebus  through  the  gates 

of  morn 
.When  dreary  darkness  is  discomfited, 
Tet  maff  k  his  modest  stat^ !  upon  his  head, 
That  simple  crest,  a   heron's    plume,    is 

worn. 
0  Liberty  I  they  stagger  at  the  shock 
-F*r6ffl  van  to   rear— and  with   one  mlad 

would  flee, 
-flut  half  their  host  is  buried :— rock  on  rock 
Descends :— beneath  this  godlike  Warrior, 

4*ef 
Hills,  torrents,  woods,  embodied  to  b^mock 
sThcr  Tyrafft,  and  conibund  nis  cruelty. 


Advance— come  forth  from  thy  Tyrolean 

groundf 
Dear  Liberty  I  stem  Nymph  of  soul  un- 
tamed} 
Sweelf  Nymph,  O  rightly  of  the  moiuitains 

named  1 
Through  the  long  chafa  of  Alps  from  mound 
.       to  mound 
And  o'er  the    eternal  snows,  like  Echo, 

bound; 
Uke  Echo,  when  the  hunter  frafti  af  dawn 
Have  roused  her  from  her  sleep :  and  forest- 

hvwR, 
Cliffs,  woods  and  caves,  her  viewless  steps 

iesottnd 
And  Inbble  of  her  pastime  1— On,  dread 

Power ! 
With    luch   invisible   motion    speed    thy 
••      fligh* 
Through    hanging    clouds,   from    craggy 

heiffht  to  heii^t, 
Through  the  green  vales  and  through  the 

httdSBUBi'^*  bower--^ 


That  t^  tSie   Alps  may  gtaddeir  in  t&y 

might. 
Here,  thfsre,  and  m  alt  places  at  erne  hoar. 

FEBblNQS  OF  THB  TVROLBS& 

The  Land  we  from  our  fathers  had  in 

trust. 
And  to  our  children  will  transmit,  or  die ; 
This  is  our  majClm,  this  Our  piety ; 
And  God  and  Nature  say  that  it  is  fust. 
That  which  we  -would  perform  in  arms— we 

mustl 
We  read  the  dictate  m  f^\t  infant's  eye ; 
In  the  wife's  smile  \  and  in  the  placid  sky; 
And,  at  our  feet,  amid  the  silent  dust 
Of  them  that  were  before  us.— Sing  aloud 
Old  songs,  the  precious  music  of  the  heart! 
Give,  \wtd&  and  flocks,  your  voices  to  the 

wind ! 
While  we  go  forth,  a  self-devoted  crowd, 
With  weapons  grasped  m  fearless  hands,  to 

assert 
Our  virtue^^and  to  vindicats  madkitid. 

TLi\, 

khA%\  what  boots  the  long  laborious  quest 
Of  moral  prudence,  sought  fhrough  good 

and  ill ; 
Or  pains  abstruse — to  elevate  the  will, 
And  lead  us  on  to  that  trandsoendant  resf 
Where  every  passion  shall  the  sway  attest 
Of  ReasoUk,  seated  on  her  soveteign  hilt; 
What  is  it  but  a  vain  and  eorious  skill, 
If  Sapient  Germany  must  lie  deprest, 
Beneatli  the  brutal  sword  ^^Her  haughty 

Schools 
Shail  Mush ;  and  asay  not  we  with  sonwv 

say, 
A  few  strortg  instincts'  aiiid  a  few  plain 

rulesy 
Among  the  herdsmen  of  the  Alps,  have 

wrought 
More  for  mankind  at  this  unhappy  day 
Than  all  the  pride  of  intellect  aaa  thought? 

XIII. 

And  18  ft  among  rude  untutored  Dales, 
There,  and  there  only,  that  the  heart  Is 

true? 
And,  rising  to  repet  or  to  subdue. 
Is  it  by  rocks  and  woods  that  man  prevails? 
Ah  ho !  though  Nature's  dread  protecti<a 

iafls, 


There  is  a  bulwark  iwtHtt  s6*K    This  knew 
Ibeiian    Burghers  when  tbe    sword  they 

drew 
In  ZarasDca^  naked  to*  ttie  galeft 
Of  fiercely-beeathing  war^    '1  he  truth  was 

felt 
By  Palafoot,  amd  many  a  braff e  comfgeeft 
Like  him  of  noble  birth  and  noble  mind; 
By  ladies,  mOek't^td  women:  wUheut  fear ; 
And  wanderers  of  the  street,  to  whom  is 

dealt 
The  bread  which  without    industry  they 

fina 

XIV. 

O'er  the  wide  earth,  on  mountain  and  on 

plain,  ^    . 

Dwells  in  the  affections  and  the  soul  of 

man 
A  Godhead,  like  the  universal  Pan  ; 
But  more  exalted,  witli  a  brighter  tram  : 
And  shall  his  bounty  be  dispensed  in  vain, 
Showered  equally  on  city  and  on  field. 
And  neither  hope  nor  steadfast  promise 
.    yield 

In  these  usurping  times  of  fear  and  pain  ? 
Such  doom  awaits    us.      Nay,  forbid  it. 

Heaven ! 
We  know  the  arduous  strife,  the  eternal 

laws 
To  which  the  triumph  of  all  good  is  given, 
High  sacrifice,  and  labor  without  pause, 
'Even  to  the  death :-- €lse  wherefore-  should 

the  eye 
Of  man  con^^erse  with  immoitality  f 

XV. 

ON  THE  FINAL  SUBMISSION  OF  T»li  TYR- 
OL£dB. 

It  was  a  moral  end  for  which  fhey  fought ; 

Else  how,  when  mighty  Thran^s  were  put 
to  shame. 

Could  they,  poor  Shepherds^  have  pre- 
served an  aim, 

A  resolution,  or  enlivening  thought  ? 

Nor  hath  that  mocal  go^d  been  vtuniy 
sought ; 

For  in  tWr  magnanimity  and  fame 

Powers  have  they  left,  an  impulse,  and  a 
claim 

Which  neither  can  be  overturned  nor 
bought. 

.Sleep,  Warriors,  sleep!  among  your  hills 
repose  1 

^  We  know  that  yc^  beneath  t^  stem  control 


Of  awful  pfttd«nee,  keep  th^  imvanquished 

soul : 
And  wliert,  impatient  of  l^er  guilt  and  woej(, 
Evrope   breaks  forth:    then,  Shepherds! 

shall  ye  rise' 
For  perfect  triumph  o^er  your  Bneniesi. 

XVI. 

Hail,  Zaragoza  !    If  with  unwet  eye 
We  can  approach,  thy  sorrow  to  behold. 
Vet  i^  the  heart  not  pitiless  nor  cold ; 
Such  spectacle  demands  not  tear  or  sigh. 
These  desdlate  remains  are  trophies  high 
Of  more  than  martial  courage  in  the  Ixeaat 
Of  peaceful  civic  virtue :  they  attest 
Thy  matchless  worth  to  all  posterity 
Blood  dowed  before  thy  sight  without  >»- 

morse ; 
Disease  consuned   thy-  vitals;  War  up- 
heaved 
The    ground  beneath    thee  with  volcanic 

k»ce : 
Dread  trials  1    yet   encountered   and  sus* 

tallied 
Till  not  a  wreck  ol  help  or  hope  remained^ 
And  law  was  from  necessity  received.' 


Say,  what »  Hondr  ?-**Tis  the  finest  MkTstf 
Oi  justice  whicb  the  hwnan  mind   oaA 

frame, 
Intent  each  lurking  fraiky  to- disclaim. 
And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  offence 
SttfBened  or  done.    When  lawless  violence 
Invades  a  Realm,  so  pressed  that  in  the 

seale 
Of  perilous  war  her  weu^htiest  armies  fail, 
Honor  is  hopeful  eIevation,>-whenc& 
Gk>ry,.and  trhimph.    Yet  with  politic  skill 
Endangered  States  may  yield  to  terms  un- 

just; 
Stoop  their  pcwd  heads,  but  not  unto  fke 

dust — 
A  Foe's  most  favored  purpose  to  fulfil: 
Happy  occasions  oft  by  self -mistrust 
Are  forfeited ;  but  infamy  doth  kilL 


The  martial  courage  of  a  day  is  vain, 
An  efnpty  Aoise  of  death  the  battlers  roar^ 
If  vital  hope  be  wanting  to  restore, 
Or  fortitude  be  wanting  to  sustain. 
Armies  or  kingdoms.    We  have  hesod  a 

strain 
Of  triumph,  how  the  laboring  Dantibe  bore 
A  weight  of  h<9tile  ootses;  drenched  w^ 

gore 


dSo 
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Were  the  wide  fields,  the  hamlets  heaped 

with  slain. 
Yet  sec  (the  mighty  tumult  overpast) 
Austria  a  (daughter  ot  her  Throne  hath  sold! 
And  her  Tyrolean  Champion  we  behold 
Murdered,  like  one  ashore  by  shipwreck  cast, 
Murdered  without  relief.  Oh!  blind  as  bold, 
To  think  that  such  assurance  can  standfast  1 

XIX. 

Brave  Schill !  by  death  delivered,  take  thy 

flight 
From  Prussia's  timid  region.     Go,  and  rest 
With  heroes,  'mid  the  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
Or  in  the  fields  of  empyrean  light. 
A  meteor  wert  thou  crossing  a  dark  ttight : 
Yet  siiall  thy  name,  conspicuous  and  sub- 
lime. 
Stand  in  the  spacious  firmament  of  time, 
Fixed  as  a  star:  such  glory  is  thy  right 
Alas !  it  may  not  be :  for  ^rthly  fame 
Is  Fortune's  frail  dependent ;  yet  there  lives 
A  Judge  who,  as  man  claims  by  merit,  gives ; 
To  whose  all-pondering  mind  a  noble  aim, 
Faithfully  kept,' is  as  a  noble  deed ; 
In  whose  pure  sight  all  virtue  doth  succeed. 

XX. 

Call  not  the  royal  Swede  unfortunate, 
Who  never  did  to  Fortune  bend  the  knee ; 
Who  slighted  fear ;  rejected  steadfastly 
Temptation ;  and  whose  kingly  name  and 

state 
Have  *'  perished  by  his  choice,  and  not  his 

fate!" 
Hence  lives  He,  to  his  inner  self  endeared ; 
And  hence,  wherever  virtue  is  revered, 
He  sits  a  more  exalted  Potentate, 
Throned  in  the  hearts  of  men.     Should 

Heaven  ordain 
That  this  great  Servant  of  a  righteous  cause 
Must  still  have  sad  or  vexing  thoughts  to 

endure, 
Yet  may  a  sympathizing  spirit  pause, 
Admonished  by  these  truths,  and  quench  all 

pain 
In  thankful  joy  and  gratulatlon  pure. 

XXI. 
Look  now  on  that  Adventurer  who  hath  paid 
His  vows  to  fortune  ;  who,  in  cruel  slight 
Of  virtuous  hope,  of  liberty,  and  right, 
Hath  followed  wheresoe'er  a  way  was  made 
By    the  blind    Goddess,— ruthless,    undis- 
mayed ; 
And  so  hath  gained  at  length  a  prosperous 
height, 


Round  which  the  elements  of  worldly  might 
Beneath  his  haughty  feet,  like  clouds,  are 

laid. 
O  joyless  power  that  stands  by  lawless  force! 
Cui's^  are  his  dire  portion,  soom,  and  hate, 
Internal  darkness  and  unquiet  breath ; 
And,  if  old  judgments  keep  their  sacred 

course. 
Him  from  that  height  shall  Heaven  precipi- 

Ute 
By  violent  and  ignominious  death. 

XXIL 

Is  there  a  power  that  can  sustain  and  cheer 
The  captive  chieftain,  by  a  tyrant's  doom, 
Forced  to  descend  into  his  destined  tomb— 
A  dungeon  dark  1  where  he  must  waste  the 

year. 
And  lie  cut  off  from  all  his  heart  holds  dear; 
What  time  his  injured  country  is  a  stage 
Whereon  deliberate  Valor  and  the  rage 
Of  righteous  Vengeance  side  by  side  appear, 
Filling  from  morn  to  night  the  heroic  scene 
With  deeds  of  hope  and  everlasting  praise  :— 
Say  can  he  think  of  this  with  mind  serene 
And  silent  fetters  ?  Yes,  if  visions  bright 
Shine  on  his  soul,  reflected  from  the  diays 
When  he  himself  was  tried  m  open  light 

XXI  [L 

iSio. 
Ah  !  where  is  Palafox  ?  Nor  ton^e  nor  pes 
Reports  of  him,  his  dwelling  or  his  gravel 
Does  yet  the  unheard-of  vessel  ride  the  wave? 
Or  is  she  swallowed  up,  remote  from  ken 
Of  pitying  human  nature  ?    Once  again 
Methinks  that  we  shall  hail  thee,  Champion 

brave. 
Redeemed  to  baflle  tliat  imperial  Slave, 
And  through  all  Europe  cheer  desponding 

men 
With  new-bom  hope.     Unbounded  is  the 

might 
Of  martyrdom,  and  fortitude,  and  right. 
Hark,  how  thy  Country  triumphs! — Smil- 
ingly 
The    Eternal  looks  upon  her  sword  that 

gleams. 
Like  his  own  lightning,  over  mountains  high, 
On  rampart,  and  the  banks  of  all  her  streams 


XXIV. 

In  due  observance  of  an  ancient  ritp. 

The  rude  Biscayans,  when  their  children  Be 

Dead  in  the  sinless  time  of  infancy. 

Attire  the  peaceful  corse  in  vestments  white; 
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And,  in  like  sign  of  cloudless  triumph  bright, 
They  bind  the  unoffending  creature's  brows 
With  happy  garlands  of  the  pure  white  rose : 
Then  do  a  festal  company  unite 
Id  choral  song ;  and,  while  the  uplifted  cross 
Of  Jesus  goes  before,  the  child  is  borne 
Uncovered  to  his  grave:  'tis  closed,  her  loss 
The  Mother  then  mourns,  as  she  needs  must 

mourn ;  ^ 

But  soon,  through  Christian  faith,  is  grief 

subdued : 
And  joy  returns,  to  brighten  fortitude 


mUNGS  OP  A  NOBLE  BISCAYAN  AT  ONE 
OF  THOSE  FUNERALS. 

1810. 

Yet,  yet,  Biscayans !  we  must  meet  our 

Foes 
With  firmer  soul,  yet  labor  to  regain 
Our  ancient  freedom  ;  else 'twere  worse  than 

vain 
To  gather  round  the  bier  these  festal  shows. 
A  garland  fashioned  of  the  pure  white  rose 
Becomes  not  one  whose  father  is  a  hlave  : 
Oh,  bear  the  infant  covered  to  his  grave  ! 
TJiese  venerable  mountains  now  enclose 
A  people  sunk  in  apathy  and  fear. 
If  this  endure,  farewell,  for  us,  all  good ! 
The  awful  light  of  heavenly  innocence 
Will  fail  to  illuminate  the  infant's  bier ; 
And  guilt  and  sliame,  from  which  is  no  de- 

fence, 
Descend  on  all  that  issues  from  our  blood 


THE  OAK  OF  GUERNICA. 

The  ancient  oak  of  Guernica,  bays  Laborde  in 
his  account  of  Biscay,  is  a  most  venerable 
natural  monument*  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
in  the  year  1746,  after  hearing  mass  in  the 
church  ot  Santa  Maria  de  )a  Antigua,  repaired 
to  this  tree,  under  which  they  swore  to  the 
Biscayans  to  maintain  their  fuer^i  (privi- 
leges.) What  other  interest  belongs  to  it  in 
the  minds  of  this  people  will  appear  ironi 
the  following 

SUPPOSED  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SAME.     1810 

Oak  of  Guernica !  Tree  of  holier  power 
Than  that  which  in  Dodona  did  enshrine 
(So  faith  too  fondly  deemed)  a  voice  divine 
Heard  from  the  depths  of  its  aerial  bower- 
How  canst  thou  nourish  at  this  bhghting 
hour? 


What  hope,  what  joy  can  sunshine  bring  to 

thee. 
Or  the  soft  breezes  from  the  Atlantic  sea, 
The  dews  of  morn,  or  April's  tender  shower 
Stroke  merciful  and  welcome  would  that  be 
Which  should  extend  thy  branches  on  the 

ground. 
If  never  more  within  their  shady  round 
Those  lofty  minded  Lawgivers  shall  meet, 
Peasant  and  lord,  in  their  appointed  seat, 
Guardians  of  Biscay's  ancient  hberty. 

XXVIL 

INDIGNATION    OP   A   HIGH-MINDED 
SPANIARD. 

i8ia 
We  can  endure  that  He  should  waste  out 

lands. 
Despoil  our  temples,  and  by  sword  and 

flame 
Return  us  to  the  dust  from  which  we  came. 
Such  food  a  Tyrant's  appetite  demands :    • 
And  we  can  brook  the  thought  that  by  hla 

hands 
Spain  may  be  overpowered,  and  he  possess, 
For  his  delight,  a  solemn  wilderness 
Where  all  the  brave  lie  dead.    But,  when  of 

bands 
Which  he  will  break  for  ns  he  dares  to  speak. 
Of  benefits,  and  of  a  future  day 
When  our  enhghtened  minds  shall  bless  his 

sway ; 
Then^  the  strained  heart  of  fortitude  proves 

weak; 
Our  groans,  our  blushes,  our  pale  cheek?  de- 
clare 
That  he  has  power  to  inflict  what  we  lack 

strength  10  bear. 

XXVIII. 

A  VAUNT  all  specious  pliancy  of  mtnd 

In  men  of  low  degree,  ail  smooth  pretence  t 

I  better  like  a  blunt  indifference. 

And  self-respecting  slowness,  disinclined 

To  win  me  at  first  sight;    and  be  there 

joined 
Patience   and  temperance  wUh  this  high 

reserve, 
Honor  that  knows  the  path  and  will  not 

swerve ; 
Affections,  which,  if  put  to  proof,  are  kind; 
And  piety  towards  God.     Such  men  of  old 
Were    England's     native    growth;     and, 

throughout  Spain, 
(Thanks  to  high  God)  forests  of  such  xe* 

main: 
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Then  for  that  Country  let  our  hopes  be  bold; 
For  matched  with  these  shall  pohcy  prove 

▼alH, 
Her  arts,  her  strength,  her  iron,  and  her 

gold. 


iSio. 

O'erwebnivg  Statesmen  kaye  full  long 

relied 
On  fleets  and  armies,,  and  externa)  wealth : 
But  Irom  within  proceeds  a  NatlunS  health ; 
VViiich  shall  not  tail,thou^i  poor  men  cleave 

with  pride 
To  the  paternal  floor ;  or  turn  aside, 
la  the  fbronged  city,  Iroin  the  walks  dt  gam, 
As  being  all  unworthy  to  detain 
A  buut  by  contemplatiun  sanetiiied. 
There  are  wiio  cannot  languish  in  this  strife, 
Spaniards  of  every  rank,  by  whom  tlie  ^(ood 
i)t  sucht  high  course  was  felt  and  understood; 
Who  to  Ihdr  Couatry's  cause  have  bound  a 

life 
Erewhilef  by  solemn  consecration,  given 
Tu  labor,  and  to  prayer,  lo  nature,  and  to 


TMK    FRftNCH     AND     THE    SPANISH 

GUERILLAS. 

Hunger,   and   sultry   heat,  and  nipping 

>la9t 
From  bleak  hill-top,  and  length  of  march  by 

ni^lit 
Through  heavy  swamp,  or  over  anow-clad 

height— 
These  hardships  ill-sustained,  these  dangers 

past, 
The-  rovmg  Spanish  Bands  are  reached  at 

last, 
ChariEred,  and  dispersed  like  foam .  but  as  a 

flight 
Of  scattered  quails  by  signs  do  reunite, 
So  these^^and,  heard  dt  once  again,  arc 

chased 
Of  combinations  of  long-pvactised  art 
And  newly-kmdled  hope ,  but  they  are  fled — 
Cone  are  they,  viewless  as  the  buried  dead: 
Where  now  ? — Their  sword  is  at  the  Foe- 

man*s  heart ! 
And  thus  from  year  to  year  his  walk  they 

thwart, 
And  hang  like  dreams  around  his-gml^  bed. 


SPANISH  GUERILLA. 
1«II. 

They  seek^  are  sought ;  to  daily  battle  le^    1 1 
Shr'mk  not,,  though  far  outnumbered  by  tfadr 

Foes, 
For  they  have  learnt  to  open  and  to  close 
The  ridges  ot  grim  war ;  and  at  their  head 
Are  captains  such  as  erst  their  country  bred 
Or  tottered,  self -supported  chiels, — hkethose 
Whom  hardy  Rome  was  tearful  to  oppostr; 
Whose    desperate  sJiock  the  Carthaginian 

fled. 
In'  One  who  Kved  unknown  a  shei^cKi's  life 
Redoubted  Viriatus  breathes  again ; 
And  Mma,  nourished  in  the  studious  shadfe 
With  that  great  Leader  ♦  vies,  who,  sick  oi 

strife 
And  bloodshed,  longed  in  quiet  to  be  bid 
In  some  green  island  oi*  the  western  naia. 

XXXII. 

lgtf« 

The  power  d  Annies  is  a  visiHe  thmg,    • 
Formal,   and   circumscribed   in    time  and 

space; 
But  who  the  limits  of  that  power  shall  trace 
Which  a  brave  People  into  light  can  bring 
Or  hide,  at  will,— for  freedom  combating 
By  ]ust  revenge  inflitmed/    No  toot  ma; 

chase, 
No  eye  can  foltow,  to^  a  fatal  ptace 
That  power,  that  spirit,  whether  on  thewinj 
LiJce  the  strong  wind,  or  sleeping  like  the 

wind 
Within  its  awful  c»»es— From  year  to  year 
Springs  this  indigenous  produce  far  and  near 
No  cratt  this  subtle  element  can  bind, 
Rising  fike  water  from  the  soil,  to  find 
In  every  nook  a  lip  that  U  may  dieer. 

XXXITX. 
1811. 

Here  pause :  the  poet  claims  at  least  this 

praise, 
That  virtuous  Liberty  hath  been  the  scope 
Of  his  pure  song,  which  did  not  shrink  fronn 

hope 
In  the  worst  moment  of  these  evil  days ; 
From    hope,    the    paramount    duty  that 

Heaven  lays, 
For  its  own  honor,  on  man*s  suffering  heart 
Never  may  from  our  souls  one  truth  depart— 

*  Sertoriub 
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That  an  accursed  thing  it  is  to  gaze 

On  prosperous  tyrants  with  a  dazzled  eye ; 

Nor— touched  with  due  abhon-esnce  of  iltar 

guilt 
For  whose  dire  ends  tears  flow,  and  blood  h 

spilt, 
And  justice  labors  ^n  extremity — 
Forget  thy  weakness,  upon  which  is  built, 
0  wretched  man,  the  throne  uf  tyranny  I 

XXXIV. 

IBB  FRENCH  ARMY  IN  RUSSIA 
1812-13. 

Humanity,  delighting  to  behold 
A  fond  reflection  of  her  own  decay. 
Hath  pamtcd  Winter  hke  a  tj-aveller  eld, 
Proppied  on  a  staff,  and,  through  tlie  sullen 

day. 
In  hooded  mantle,  limping  o'er  tlie  plain, 
As  though  lus  weaJuiess  were  disturbed  by 

pains 
Or,  U  a  juster  fancy  should  allow 
An  undisputed  symbol  of  command, 
The  <:hosen  sc^trie  is  a  withered  bough. 
Infirmly  grasped  within  a  palsied  hand. 
These  emblem^  suit  the  helpless  and  tork>m , 
But  mighty  Winter  the  device  shall  6C«m. 

For  fee  it  was— <Ivead  Winter !  who  beset, 
Flinging  round  van  and  rear  his  ghastly  net, 
That  host,  when  from  the  res:ions  of  the  Pole 
They  shnmk,  insane  ambition'iv  barren  goal — 
That  host;  as  hu<;e  and  stronc:  as  e'er  defied 
Their  God,  and  placed  their  trust  in  human 

pride! 
As  fathers  perseatte  rrtjell'ious  sons, 
He  smote  the   blossoms  ot  tlieir  warrior 

youth ; 
He  cdled  on  Frost's  Inexorable  tooth 
Life  to  consume  in  Manhood's  hrmest  hold ; 
Nor  spared  the  reverend  blood  that  feebly 

runs? 
For  wh.y'^unleas  for  hberty  enrolled 
And  sacred  home — ahUwhy  ifrhould  hoary 

Age  behold^ 

Fleet  the  Tartar*s  reinless  steed. 
But  ileeter  far  the  pimons  of  %he  Wind, 
Which  from  Siberian  caves  the  Monarch 

freed. 
And  sent  him  iorth)  with  squadrons  of  his 

kind, 
And  bade  the  Snew   thdr  ample  tat^s 

tetride, 
,      ^     Andtotelaltieate. 


No  pitying  voice  cMnmands  a  halt. 
No  courage  can  repel  the  dire  assault ; 
Distracted,  spiritless,  benumbed,  and  blind. 
Whole  legions  sink — and,  in  one  instant, 

find 
Burial  and    death :  look  for  them  —  and 

descry, 
When  morn  returns,  beneath  the  clear  blu« 

sky, 
A  soundless  waste,  a  trackless  vacancy  I 


ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 

Ye  Storms,  resound  the  praises  of  your 

King  4 
And  ye  mild  Seasons — in  a  sunny  clime, 
Midway  on  <9anie  high  titll,  wlule  father  Txmt 
Looks  on  delighted — meet  in  -festal  ring, 
And  loudand  long  of  Wmter's  triumph  sing'J 
Sing  ye,  with  blossoms  crowned,  and  fruits 

and  flowers, 
Of  Winter's  breath  surcharged  with  sleety 

showers, 
And  the  dtre  flapping  of  his  hoary  wingi 
Knit  the  blrthe  daiu:e  upon  the  soft  green 

grass ; 
With  feet,  hands,  eyes,  looks,  lips,  report 

your  gain ; 
Whisper  it  \o  the  billows  of  the  main, 
And  to  the  aerial  zephyrs  as  they  pass. 
That  old  decrepit  Winter^/y>  hath  slain 
That  Host,  which  rendered  all  your  bounties 

vaini 

XXXVL 

By  Moscow -self-devoted  to  a  blaze 

Of  dreadful  sacrifice :  bv  Kussian  blood 

Lavislted  in  hght  with  desperate  hardihood: 

The  unfeeling  Elements  nu  claim  ^aJl. raise 

To  rob  our  Human-nature  of  just  praise 

For  what  she  did  and  suffered.  Pledges  sure 

Of  a  deliverance  absolute  ^nd  pure 

She  gave,  if  laith  might  tread  the  beaten 

ways 
Of  Providence*   But  now  did  the  Most  High 
Exalt  his  -still  small  voice  }—to  Quell  that 

Host 
Gathered  bis  power,  a  manifest  ally; 
He,  whose  heaped  waves  confounded  the 

proud  boast 
Of  Pharaoh,  said  to  Famine,  Snonr,  and 

Frost, 
*"  F4iuib  the  stxifs  liy.de44U«»t  ^n«elw  1  '* 
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THE  GERMANS  ON  THE   HEIGHTS  OP 
HOCK   HEIM. 

Abruptly  paused  the  strife;  —  the  field 

throughout 
Resting  upon  his  arms  each  warrior  stood, 
Check«]  in  the  very  act  and  deed  of  blood, 
With  breath  suspended,  like  a  listening  scout. 
O  Silence !  thou  wert  mother  of  a  shout 
That  through  the  texture  of  yon  azure  dome 
Cleaves  its  glad  way,  a  cry  of  harvest  home 
Uttered  to  Heaven  in  ecstacy  devout ! 
The  barrier   Rhine  hath  flashed,  through 

battle^smoke, 
On  men  who  gaze  heart-smitten  by  the  view, 
As  if  all  Germany  had  felt  the  shock  ! 
—Fly,  wretched  Gauls !  ere  they  the  charge 

renew 
Who  have  seen— -themselves  now  casting  off 

the  yoke — 
The  unconouerable  Stream  his  course  pursue. 


NOVEMBER,  X813. 

Now  that  ?ll  hearts  are  glad,  alt  faces  bright, 
Our  aged  Sovereign  sits,  to  the  ebb  and  now 
Of  states  and  kingdoms,  to  their  joy  or  woe, 
Insensible.     He  sits  deprived  of  sight, 
And  lamentably  wrapt  m  twofold  night, 
Whom  no  weak  hopes  deceived :  whose 

mind  ensued. 
Through  perilous  war,  with  regal  fortitude. 
Peace  that  sliould  claim  respect  from  the 

lawless  Might. 
Dread  King  of  Kings,  vouchsafe  a  ray  divine 
To  his  forlorn  condition  !  let  thy  grace 
Upon  his  inner  soul  in  mercy  shine  ; 
Permit  his  heart  to  kindle,  and  to  embrace 
(Though  it  were  only  for  a  moment's  space) 
The  triumphs  of  this  hour;  for  tiiey  are 

Thine  I 

XXXIX. 

ODE. 


1814. 
-Carmina  possumus 


Donare,  et  pretium  dicere  muneri. 
Non  incisa  notis  marmora  publicis. 
Per  quae  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bonis 
Post  mortem  ducibus 

• clarius  indicant 

I^udes,  qnam Pierides ;  neque, 

Si  charts  sileant  quod  bene  feceris, 
Meroedem  tuleris.--HoR.  Car.  8  Lib.  4. 


When  the  soft  hand  of  sleep  had  closed  the 

latch 
On  the  tired  household  of  corporeal  sense,     | 
And  Fancy,  keeping  unreluctant  watch, 
Was  free  her  choicest  favors  to  dispense : 
1  saw,  in  wondrous  perspective  displayed, 
A  landscape  more  august  than  hapfnest  skill 
Of  penal  ever  clothed  with  light  and  shade; 
An  intermingled  pomp  of  vale  and  hill, 
City,  and  naval  stream,  suburban  grove, 
And  stately  forest  where  the  wild  deer  rove; 
Nor  wanted  lurking  hamlet,  dusky  towns, 
And  scattered  rural  farms  of  aspect  bright; 
And,  here  and  there,  between  the  pastoral 

downs, 
The  azure  sea  npswelled  upon  the  sight. 
Fair  prospect,  such  as  Britain  only  shows! 
But  not  a  living  creature  could  be  seen 
Through  its  wide  circuit,  that  in  deep  repose, 
And,  even  to  sadness,  lonely  and  serene, 
Lay  hushed  ;  till— through  a  portal  in  the  sky 
Brighter  than  brightest  loop-hole,  in  a  stomi, 
Opening  before  the  sun's  triumphant  eye- 
Issued,  to  sudden  view,  a  glorious  Form  I 
Earthward  it  glided  with  a  swift  descent : 
Saint  George  himself  this  Visitant  must  be; 
And,  ere  a  thought  could  ask  on  wliat  intent 
He  sought  the  regions  of  humanity, 
A  thrilhng  voice  was  heard,  that  vivified 
City  and  field  and  flood ;— aloud  it  cried— 

"  Though  from  my  celestial  home, 

Like  a  Champion,  armed  I  come; 

On  my  helm  the  dragon  crest. 

And  the  red  cross  on  my  breast ; 

I,  the  Guardian  of  this  Land, 

Speak  not  now  of  toilsome  duty ; 

Well  obeyed  was  that  command — 

Whence  bright  days  of  festive  beauty ; 
Haste, Vii^ins,  haste!— the  flowers  which 
sunimer  gave 

Have  perished  in  the  field : 
But  the  green  thickets  plenteously  shall  yield 

Fit  garlands  for  tjie  brave. 
That  will  be  welcome,  if  by  you  entwined ; 
Haste,  Virgins,  haste ;  and  you,  ye  Matrons 

grave, 
Go  forth  with  rival  youthfulness  of  mind, 

And  gather  what  ye  find 
Of  hardy  laurel  and  wild  holly  boughs — 
To  deck   your   stem    Defenders'   modest 
brows  ! 

Sudh  simple  gifts  prepare. 
Though  they  have  gained  a  worthier  i 

And  in  due  time  shall  share 
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Those  palms  and  amaranthine  wreaths 
Unto  their  martyred  Countrymen  decreed, 
In   realms    where     everlasting    freshness 
breathes!'' 

II. 
And  lo!  with  crimson  banners  proudly 
streaming, 
And  upright  weapons  innocently  gleaming, 
Along  the  surface  of  a  spacious  plain 
Advance  in  order  the  redoubted  Bands, 
And  there  receive  green  chaplets  from  the 
hands 
Of  a  fair  female  train — 
Maids  and  Matrons,  dight 
In  robes  of  dazzling  white : 
Wliile  from  the  crowd  bursts  forth  a  rap- 
turous noise 
By  the  cloud-capt  hills  retorted ; 
And  a  thron.i^  ot  rosy  boys 
In  loose  fashion  tell  their  joys ; 
And  gray-haired  sires,  on  staffs  supported, 
Look  round,  and  by  their  smiling  seem  to 

say, 
Thus  strives  a  grateful  Country  to  display 
The  mighty  debt  which  nothing  can  repay  I 
III. 
'Anon  before  my  sight  a  palace  rose 
Built  of  all  precious  substances,— so  pure 
And  exquisite,  that  sleep  alone  bestows 
Ability  like  splendor  to  endure : 
Entered,  with  streaming  thousands,  through 

the  s:ate, 
I  saw  the'  banquet  spread  beneath  a  Dome 

of  state, 
A  lofty  Dome,  that  dared  to  emulate 
The  heaven  of  sable  night 
With  starry  lustre ;  yet  had  power  to  throw 
Solemn  effulgence,  clear  as  solar  light, 
Upon  a  princely  company  below, 
While  the  vault  rang  with  choral  harmony, 
Like  some  nymph-haunted  grot  beneath  the 

roaring  sea. 
— Nor  sooner  ceased  that  pea^  than  on  the 

verge 
Of  exaltation  hung  a  dirge 
Breathed  from  a  soft  and  lonely  instrument. 
That  kindled  recollections 
Of  agonized  affections ; 
And,  though  some  tears  the  strain  attended. 

The  mournful  passion  ended 
In  peace  of  spirit,  and  sublime  content ! 
IV. 
But  garlands  wither :  festal  shows  depart, 
like  dreams    thtmselves ;   and    sweetest 


(Albeit  of  effect  profound) 

It  was — and  it  is  gone ! 
Victorious  England  I  bid  the  silent  Art 
Reflect,  in  glowing  hues  that  shall  not  fade, 
Those   high   achievements,    even   as    she 

arraywi 
With  second  life  the  deed  of  Marathon 

Upon  Athenian  walls; 
So  may  she  labor  for  thy  civic  halls : 

And  be  the  guardian  spaces 

Of  consecrated  places 
As  nobly  graced  by  sculpture's  patient  toil ; 
And  let  imperishable  Columns  rise 
Fixed  in  the  depths  of  this  courageous  soil ; 
Expressive  signals  of  a  glorious  strife, 
And  competent  to  shed  a  spark  divine 
Into  the  torpid  breast  of  daily  life ; — 
Records  on  which,  for  pleasure  of  all  eyes. 

The  morning  sun  may  shine 
With  gratulation  thoroughly  baiiign  1 


.And  ye,  Pierian  Sisters,  sprung  from  Jove 
And  sage  Mnemosyne, — full  lone  debarred 
From  your  first  mansions,  exiled  all  too 

long 
From  many  a  hallowed  stream  and  grove, 
Dear  native  regions  where  ye  wont  to  rove, 
Chanting  for  patriot  heroes  the  reward 

Of  never-d>'ing  song ! 
Now  (for,  though  Truth  descending  from 

above 
The  Olympian  summit  hath  destroyed  for 

aye 
Your  kindred  Deities,  Ye  live  and  move. 
Spared  for  obeisance  from  perpetual  love. 
For  privilege  redeemed  of  Godlike  sway) 
Now,  on  the  margin  ot  some  spotless  foun* 

tain. 
Or  top  serene  of  unmolested  mountain, 
Strike  audibly  the  noblest  of  your  lyres, 
And  for  a  moment  meet  the  souVs  desires  I 
That  I,  or  some  more  favored  Bard,  may 

hear 
What  ye,  celestial  Maids  I  have  often  sung 
Of  Britain's  acts, — ^may  catch  it  with  rapt  ■ 

ear 
And  give  thtf  treasnre  to  our  British  tongue  1 
So  shall  the  characters  of  that  proud  page 
Support  their  mighty  theme  from  age  to 

a^e; 
And,  m  the  desert  places  of  the  earth. 
When  they  to  future  empires  have  given 

b?rth, 
So  shall  the  people  gather  and  believe 
The  bold  report,'tran$fensed  to  every  dimt^ 
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And  the  wh9]e  world,  not  envious  but  ad- 
miring, 
And  to  the  like  aspirin«^, 
Own— that  the  progeny  of  this  fair  Isle 
.Had  power  as  lofty  actions  to  achieve 
As  were  performed  in  man's  heroic  prime ; 
Nor  wanted,  when  their  fortitude  had  held 
Its  even  tenur,  and  the  foe  was  quelled, 
A  corresponding  virtue  to  beguile 
The  hostile  purpose  of  wide-wasting  Time — 
That  not  in  vain  tliey  labored  to  secure, 
For  their  great  deeds  perpetual  memory, 
And  fame  as  largely  spread  as  land  and  sea, 
£(y  Works  of  spurit  high  and  passion  pure  I 

XL. 

9m^^Q%  OF  A   FH£NCH   ROYAUST, 

ON    THE     DISINTERMENT     OP     THE     JCfr 
MAINS  OF  THE  DUKE   d'eNGHIEN. 

Dear  Reliques !  fr6m  a  pit  of  vilest  mould 
iJprisen>^o  lodge  among  ancestral  kings ; 
And  to  inflict  sliame's  salutary  stings 
On  the  remorseless  hearts  juf  men  grown  dU 
In  a  blind  worship ;  men  penersely  bold 
Even  to  this  hour, — ^yet,  some  shall  now 

forsake 
Their  monstrous  Idol  if  the  dead  e'er  spake. 
To  warn  the  living  ;  if  truth  were  ever  told 
By  aught  redeemed  out  of  tlie  hollow  grave : 
O    murdered  Prince  1  meek,  loyal,  pious, 

brave! 
The  power  of  retribution  once  was  given  : 
But  'tis  a  rueful  thought  that  willow  bands 
So  often  tie  the  thunder-wielding  hands 
Of  Justice   sent   to   earth   fixsn   highest 

HeaveoJ 

XLI. 

occasioned     by    THE     BATTLE    OF 

WATERLOO. 

( Jhe  last  sU  lines  intended  for  an  Xnsorip- 
tion.) 

FEBRUARY,  1^16. 

Intrepid  sons  of  Albion  I  not  by  you 
Is  life  despised  ;  ah  no,  the  spacious  earth 
Ne'er  saw  a  race  who  held,  by  right  of  birth, 
So  many  objects  to  which  love  is  due: 
Ye  slight  not  life — to  God  and  Nature  true ; 
But  death,  becoming  death,  is  dearer  far, 
When  duty  l>ids  >ou  bleed  in  pp»  M»r.; 


Hence  hath  your  prowess  q«elkd  that  iifr 

pious  ccew. 
Heroes  1— for  instoBt  sacrifice  prepare^:  . 
Yet  filled  with  ardor  and  on  triimipb  bent 
'  Mid  direst  shocks  of  piortal  accident— 
To  you  who  fell,  and  you  whom  slaughter 

spared 
To  guard  the  fallen,  and  cansummate  the 

event, 
Your  country  rears  tliis  sacked  MoniunentI 


SIEGE    OF  VIENNA  RAISBD  BY  JO^N 

60B1E6KL  I 

FEBRUARY,  l3l6. 

O,  FOR  a  kindling  touch  from  that  pure 

flame  , 

Which  ministered,  ereWhile,  to  a  sacrifice    | 
Of  gratitude,  beneath  Italian  skies. 
In  words  like  these,  **  Ur  Voice  of  songl 

proclaim 
Thy  saintly  rapture  with  celestial  aim : 
For  lo !  the  Imperial  City  stands  released 
From  bondage  threatened  by  the  embattled 

East, 
And  CliristendoBi  respires.;  isoai guilt  and 

shame 
Redeemed,  from  miserable  fear  set  free 
By  one  day's  feat,  one  mighty  victory. 
•*>Chant   the  Deliverer's   praise  in  evenr 

tongue! 
The  cr^ss  shall  spraacl,  tiie  cresceat  bath 

waxed  dim ; 
He  conquering,  as  m  foyful  Heaven  is  sung, 
He  conquerin<s  through  Go^  akd 

God  BY  «IM." 

XLIII. 

OCCASIONED     BY    THB    BATTLE    OP 
WATERLOO. 

PBBRt^ARY,  t8l6. 

The  Bard— whose  soul  Is  me^  as  dawning 

'<tey. 
Yet  trained  to  judgments  righteously  serere, 
Fervid,  yet  conversant  with  holy  fear, 
As  recognizing  one  Almighty  sway: 
He — whose  experienced  eye  can  pierce  the 

array 
Of  past  events ;  to  .whom,  in  vision  clear, 
The  aspiring  heads  of  futwethinffs  appeal; 
X4ke  mountain^qgs  wbi«e  mi»tft  uwe  raUoi 

away—  _  ..      , 
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Assoiled  from  all  encumbrance  of  our  time,* 
He  only,  if  such  breathe,  in  strains  devout 
Sliall  comprehend  this  victory  sublime ; 
Shall  worthily  rehearse  the  hideous  rout, 
The  triumph  hail,  which  from  their  peaceful 

clime 
Angels  might  welcome  with  a  choral  sliout ! 

XLIV. 

Emperors  and  Kings,  how  oft  have  tem- 
ples rung 
With  impious  thanksgiving,  the  Almighty^s 

scorn  1 
How  oft  above  their  altars  have  been  hung 
Trophies  that  led  the  good  and  wise  to 

mourn 
Triumphant  wrong,  battle  of  battle  bom. 
And  sorrow  that  to  fruitless  sorrow  clung  ! 
Now,    from      Heaven-sanctioned    victory, 

Peace  is  sprung ; 
In  this  firm  hour  Salvation  lifts  her  horn 
Glory    to  armsl  But,  conscious  that  the 

nerve 
Of  popular  reason,  long  mistrusted,  freed 
Your  thrones,  ye  Powers,  from  duty  fear  to 

swerve  I 
Be  just,  be  grateful ;  nor,  the  oppressor's 

creed 
Keviving,  heavier  chastisement  deserve 
Than  ever  torced  unpitied  hearts  to  bleed. 


ODE. 

181$. 

I. 


Imagination— ne*er  before  content, 
Bm  aye  ascending,  restless  m  her  pride 
From  all  that  martial  feats  could  yield 
To  her  desiresi  or  to  her  hopes  present- 
Stooped  to  the  victory,  on  that  Belgic  field, 
Achieved  this  closing  deed  magnificent,. 
And  with  the  embrace  was  satisfied. 
— Fly,  ministers  of  fame. 
With  every  help  that  ye  from  earth  and 

heaven  may  claim  1 
Bear  through  the  world  these  tidings  of  de- 

hght  1 
—Hours,  Pays,  and  Months,  have  borne 

them  in  the  sight 
Of  mortals,  hurrying  like  a  sudden  shower 

That  land-ward  stretches  from  the  sea,. 


*  *'  From  all  this  world's  encutnbrailbe  did 


The  morning*!!  splendors  to  devour ; 
But  this  swift  travel  scorns  the  company 
Ot  irksome  change,  or  threats  from  sadden- 
ine  power. 
.    —  The  shock  is  given-^he  Adversaries 
bieed-^ 
Loy  Justice  triumphs  !  Earth  ts  freed! 
Joyful  annunciation  i —It  went  forth^ 
It   pierced   the   caverns   of   the   sluggish 
North- 
It  found  no  barrier  on  the  ridge 
Of    Andes— frozen    gulphs    became    its 

bridge— 
The   vast     Pacific    gladdens    with    the 

freight— 
Upon  the  Lakes  of  Asia  His  bestowed— 
The  Arabian  desert  shapes  a  willing  road 

Across  her  burning  breast, 
For    this    refreshing    incense    from   the 
West  I— 
— Where  snakes  and  lions  breed, 
Where  towns  and  cities  thick  as  stars  ap- 

.  pear. 
Wherever      fruits     are     gathered,     and 

where'er 
The  upturned  soil    receives  the   hopeful 

seed — 
While  the  Sun  rules,  and  cross  the  shades  of 

night— 
The    unwearied   arrow   hath  pursued   its 

flight  I 
The  eyes  of  good  men  thankfully  give  heed 

And  in  its  sparkling  progress  read 
Of  virtue  crowned  with  glory's  deathle^ 

meed: 
Tyrants  exult  to  hear  of  kingdoms  won, 
And  slaves  are  pleased  to  learn  that  mighty 

feats  are  done; 
Even  the  proud  Realm,  from  whose  dis> 

tracted  borders 
This  messenger  of  good  was  launched  m  air, 
France,  humbled  France,  annd  her  wild  dis- 
orders, 
Feels,  and. hereafter. shall  the  truth  declare, 
That  she  too  lacks  not  reason  to  rejoice, 
And  utter  England's   name   with    sadly- 
plausive  voice. 

II. 

O  genuine  ^flory,  pure  renown  1 

And  well  might  it  beseem  that  mighty  Town 

Into  whose  bosom  earth's  best  treasures 

flow. 
To  whom  all  perseaited  men  retreat; 
If  a  new  Temple  lift  her  votive  brow 
High  on  the  shore  of  silver  Thames— to 

«???*.. 


tSS 
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The  peaceful  jfuest  fedvaacing  from  «ftr. 

Bri§:ht  1x  the  Fabric,  as  a  stAr 

Fresh  fiscn,«ad  beanitihil  within  ?«*thtre 

meet 
i>e^ndtiiee  i<ifimt»,  fn-ofKirttofi  fust  f 
A  Pile  that  Grace  approves,  and  Time  can 

trust 
With  his  most  sacred  wealth,  heroic  dust. 

III. 
Biift  If  tfi^  vfcltani  tH  Hits  k 
tn  revefrential  finodesty  demand, 
That  all  observance,  due  to  theM,  be  paid 
Wher«  ktieir  serene  proj^emiot-s  are  -fiiid  * 
Kings,   warriors,  high-soiiled  )^t%,  saint- 
like Mj^es, 
£iig)'and^»    illustnous  sons  of  long,  long 

ages) 
Be  it  not  unoKiained  that  soleAin  rit^s. 
Within  the  circuit  of  those  Gotlric  walls, 
Shall  be  performed  at  pres;naftt  mterrali; 
CommefiioFation  lioly  fliat  unites 
The  living  generations  with  the  deatiU; 
By  the  deep  swHmovmg  sense 
Of  religious  eloquence,— 
By  visual  pomp,  and  by  the  tie 
Of  sweet  and  threatening  harnH)ny 
Soft  notes,  aw(ii»  as  the  omen 
Of  destructive  tempests  com^n^, 
And  escaping  irom  tliat  sadness 
Into  elevated  gladness; 
While  the  white-robed  tltotr  attendant, 
Under  inouldei^m^  banners  pendentj 
PlMweke  all  pettnc  »ytnphonieA  to  liaise 

Songs  oi  victory  and  praise, 
For  them  wtio  bravely  stood  uwhin-t,  or  tiled 
With   medieabte  wounds,   or   found  their 

graves 
4Jp(m    the   berftl^^H,  or  under  oeean^s 

waves; 
Or  were  conducted  home  in  single  siata, 
And  long  ^roeessioii^there  to  He, 
Where  their  sons,  and  all  posterity, 
XJtiheard  by  them,  thehr  deedb  shall  cele- 
brate ! 

IV. 

Nor  will  the  Go^of  peace  and  love 
Such  martial  service  disapprove. 
H«  guides  the  Pestilence— the  cloud 
Of  locusts  travels  on  his  breath : 
The  region  that  in  hope  was  ploughed 

His  4n)ught  consumes,  his  mildew  taints 
with  death ; 

He  springs  the  husheql  Volcano's  mine, 
'  lie  pute  the  Earthquake  on  her  still  desigr^, 

Darkens  the  sun,  hath  bade  the  fotil  sio)^) 


And,  drmking  towns  and  cittas,  fetiU  caS 

drink 
Cities  and  towns-^*tts  Thoii-*4be  woik  is 

Thine  !-* 
The  iierce   Tomadn  sleeps    within  thjf 
courts- 
He  iMSFb  the  word^kr  flies-^ 
And  navies  perish  in  their  ports  , 
For  Thou  art  angry  w'tth  thine  enemies  I 
For  these,  -and  iiM!ii|imtn<>  tor  ocir  evron, 
And  sins,  that  point  their  terrors* 
W4S  h<yw  o»r  headn  beture  Thee,  and  we 

laud 
And  magnify  (hy  name,  Ah«!ghty  God! 
Bttt  man  is  thy  most  awtul  i^htnimcnt, 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent ; 
Thou  eloth*st  tt^e  wicked  in  their  dazelmg 

mail, 
And  for  thy  righteous  parpoSe  Uiey  pro- 
vail  ; 
Thine  arm  from  peril  guards  the  coasts 
Of  th^ra  wIk>  tt\  thy  Irws  delight 
Thy  presence  turns  the  bcale  of  doabtfu! 

fl*ht, 
Tremendous  Oodol  battles,  Lord oi  Hosts! 

V. 

Forbear ;— to  Thee— 
Father   and  Judge    ot   all,   with  fervent 

tongue 
But  in  a  gentler  strain 
Of  contemplation,  by  m»  sense  of  wrong, 
I  Too  quick  and  keen;  inciied  to  disdam 
Of  pity  pleading  from  the  heart  in  vain— 

To  Thee— i'o  Thse© 
Just  God  of  christianized  Humanity 
Shall  praises  be  poured  forth,  and  thanks 

ascend. 
That  thou  hast  l^rought  our  warfare  to  an 

end, 
And  thai  wc  need  no  second  victory! 
Blest,  above  measure  blest, 
If  on  thy  love  our  Land  her  hopes  shall 

rest, 
And  all  the  Nations  labor  to  fulfil 
Thy  law,  and  liVe  henceforth  in  peace,  in 

pure  good  wiR. 
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On  hetrts  howeVr  iauiefoible  or  rtidft ; 
Whether  thy  punctual  vi«iit»tioi)&  smite 
The  hMijhIy  towers  where  monaivhs  dwel); 
Or   thou,   iBHipartial   Sun,   witk    presence 

.  bright 
Cheer'st  the  low  thre9h<^  <A  tint  peasant's 

celU 
Not  mirejoiced  I  see  thte  climb  tlie  sky 
Jn  naked  splendor*  dbar  (rom  aaist  or  hase* 
Or  cloud  approaching  to  divert  the  rays, 
Which  even  in  deepest  wuitcr  testify 

Xky  power  and  wamty, 
Dazzling  the  vision  that  pre$«me9  to  faze. 
—Well  does  thine  aspect  usher  in  this  Day; 
As  aptly  suits  ther^ith  that  modest  pace 

Submitted  to  the  chains 
Tkal  bind  Ifhee  to   the  path  tvhkfi  God 
ordains 

That  thou  shalt  trace, 
Tin,  with  the  henvens  and  earth,  (hott  pass 

awayl 
IVor  less',  ihe  stillness  of  these  frosty  plains, 
Their  utter  strlhiess,  and  the  silent  grace 
Of  yon  ethereal  summ  As  white  with  snow, 
(Whose  tranquil  pomp  and  spotless  purity 

Report  of  storms  gone  by 

To  IIS  wlio  tread  Wow;' 
Do  with  the  service  ot  this  Day  accord. 
•^Divinest  Object  whKh  the  nplilted  eye 
Of  mortal  man  is  suffered  to  txrhold  *. 
Thou,  who  upon  those  9now<)ad  Heists 

has  poured 
Meek  lustre,  nor  torget*st  the  humble  Vale , 
Thou  -who  dost  warm  Earth's    universal 

mould, 
And  for  thy  bounty  were  not  unadored 

By  pious  nien  of  old  ; 
Once  more,  heart-^^eermg  Sun,  1  bid  thee 

haiP 
Bright  be  thy  course  to*day,  let  not  this 
promise  lail  I 


'Mid  the  deep  <|ii}«t  olthia  nomfaif  h«ur, 
All  nature  seeniS  to  hear  me  while  I  speak. 
By  feelings  ttrg«d  that  do  not  vainly  sedc 
Apt  language,  rtady  as  the  tuneful  notea 
That  streEmi  in  bhthe  suectssaon  from  the 

thfXMltS 

Of  birds,  m  leafy  bower, 
Wartting  a  farewell  to  a  vernal  shower 
—There  is  a  nidi&lnt  though  a  shortJh«d 

flame, 
That  bums  for  Poets  in  the  dawnmg  east ; 
And  eft  mf  soul  haitli  kindled  at  the  lame, 
When  the cafiivity  of  sleep  "~*         " 

ID 


Bat  He  who  fixed  immoTahiy  the  frame 
Of  the  round  world,  and  built,  by  kMS  as 
strong, 
A  solid  refuge  for  distress-* 
The  towers  of  righteousness ; 
He  knows  that  from  a  holier  altar  cave 
The  quickening  spark  of  this  day's  sacri- 
fice; 
Knows  that  the  sonrce  is  noWer  wheiice 
doth  rise 
The  current  of  this  matSn  song ; 
That  deeper  far  ft  lies 
Tlian  aught  dependent  on  the  fickle  fl 


Hate  we  not  conquered  T^by  the  Tengei. 

f ul  sword .' 
Ah  no,  by  dmt  of  Magnanimily ; 
That  curbed  the  baser  passions,  and  left 

free 
A  loyal  band  to  foTlow  their  liege  Lord 
Cfear-sighted  Honour,  and  his  staid  Com- 
peers, 
Along  a  track  of  most  nnnatnral  years ; 
la  execution  of  heroic  deeds 
Whose   memory,   spotless  as  fhe  erystiA 

^  beads 
Of    morning   dew  upon   the    nirtroddeA 

meads. 
Shall  live  enrolled  abore  the  starry  splteres. 
He,  who  in  concert  with  an  earthly  string 
Of  Britam's  acts  would  sing, 
He  with  enraptured  Tttcc  will  teT! 
Of  One  whose  spint  no  reverse  could  quell.; 
Of  One  that  mid  the  failmg  Wlrer  farled--- 
Who  paints  how  Britain  struggled  and  pre- 

vailed; 
Shalf  represent  her  labormg  with  an  eye 

Of  crrcumspect  humanity , 
Shall  show  her  dothed  with  strength  and 

skill, 
AH  martial  duties  to  fulfil ; 
Firm  as  a  rock  in  sUtionary  fight ; 
tn  motion  rapid  as  the  lightning's  gleam  ;^ 
Fierce  as  a  flood-gate  bursting  at  mi^ight 
To  rouse  the   wicked   from  thek   giddy 

dream — 
Woe,  woe  to  all  that  fade  her  in  the  flekl ! 
Appalled  she  may  not  be,  and  caiiiict  yield. 


And  thus  is  missed  the  sole  true  elory 
That  can  belong  to  human  story  I 
At  which  they  only  shall  arrive 
Who  thiou^  Ite  abjfts  «C   woricness 
4iM    . 
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The  veryhunftflest  are  too  proud  of  heart; 
And  one  brief  day  is  rightly  set  apart 
For  Him  who  lifteth  up  and  layeth  low ; 
For  that  Almighty  God  to  whom  we  owe, 
Say  not  that  we  have  vanqujshed—bat  that 
'  we  survive. 

V. 

How  dreadful  the  dominion  of  the  im- 
pure 1 
Why  sho^ild  the  Song  be  tardy  to  proclaim 
That  less  than  power  unbounded  could  not 

tame 
That  soul  of  Evil—which,  from  hell  let 

loose, 
Had  filled  the  astonished  world  with  such 

abuse 
As  boundless  patience  only  could  endure  ? 
^Wide-wasted    regions— cities    wrapt  »in 

flame — 
Who  sees,  may  lift  a  streaming  eye 
7o  Heaven ; — who  never  saw,  may  heave  a 

sigh; 
But  the  foundation  of  our  natures  shakes, 
And  with  an  infinite  pain  the  spirit  aches, 
When  desolated  countries,  towns  on  fire, 

Are  but  the  avowed  attire 
Of  warfare  waged  with  desperate  mind 
Against  the  life  of  virtue  in  mankind ; 
Assaulting  without  ruth 
The  citadels  of  truth ; 
While  the  fair  gardens  of  civility, 
By  i^orance  defaced, 
By  violence  laid  waste, 
Perish  without  reprieve  for  flower  or  tree  1 


A  crotichSng  purpose— a  distracted  will- 
Opposed  to  hopes  that  battened  upon  scorn, 
And  to  desires  whose  ever-waxing  horn 
Not  all  the  light  of  earthly  power  could  fill ; 
Opposed  to  ^rk,  deep  plots  of  patient  skill, 
And  to  celerities  of  lawless  force  ; 
Which,  spuming  God,  had  flung  away  re- 
morse— 
What   could. they  gain   but   shadows   of 

redress  ? 
—So  bad  proceeded  propagating  worse ; 
And  discipline  was  passion's  dire  excess. 
Widens  the  fatal  web,  its  lines  extend, 
And  deadlier  poisons  in  the  chalice  blend. 
When. will  your  trials  teach  you  to  be  wise? 
—0  prostrate  Lands,  consult  your  agonies ! 

YII. 

No  more— the  guilt  is  banishM, 
And,  with  the  guilt,  the  shame  is  Add ; 


And,  with  the  guilt  and  shame,  the  Woe 

hath  vanishM, 
Shaking  the  dust  and  ashes  from  her  headi 
—No  more— these  lingerings  ot  distress 
Sully  the  limpid  stream  of  thankfulness. 
What  robe  can  Gratitude  employ 
So  seemly  as  the  radiant  vest  of  Toy? 
What  steps  so  suitable  as  those  that  mote 
In  prompt  obedience  to  spontaneous  meas- 
ures 
Of  glory,  and  felicity,  and  love, 
Surrendering  the  whole   heart  to  saaed 
pleasures  ? 

vtn. 

O  Britain !  dearer  far  than  life  is  dear, 

If  one  there  be 

Of  all  thy  progeny 
Who  can  forget  thy  prowess,  never  more 
Be  that  ungrateful  Son  allowed  to  hear 
Thy  green  leaves  rustle  or  thy  torrents  roar. 
As  springs  the  lion  from  his  den, 

As  from  a  forest-brake 

Upstarts  a  glistening  snake. 
The  bold  Arch-despot  re-appeared :— again 
Wild  Europe  heaves,  impatient  to  be  cast, 

With  all  her  armfed  Powers, 

On  that  offensive  soil,  like  waves  upon  a 
thousand  shores. 
The  trumpet  blew  a  universal  blast ! 
But  Thou  art  foremost  in  the  field :— there 

stand : 
Receive  the  triumph  destined  to  thy  hand ! 
All  States  have  glorified  themselves ;- their 

claims 
Are  weighed  by  Providence,  in  balance  even ; 
And  now,  in  preference  to  the  mightiest 

names. 
To  Thee  the  exterminating  sword  is  given. 
Dread  mark  of  approbation,  justlv  gained ! 
Exalted  oflice,  worthily  sustained  1 


Preserve,  O  Lord  I  within  our  hearts 

The  memory  of  thy  favor. 

That  else  insensibly  departs, 

And  loses  its  sweet  savor  I 
Lodge  it  within  us !— as  the  power  of  light 
Lives  inexhaustibly  in  precious  gems, 
Fixed  on  the  front  of  Eastern  <^.adem5, 
So  shine  our  thankfulness  forever  bright ! 
What  offering,  what  transcendent  monn- 

ment 
Shall  our  sincerity  to  Thee  present  ? 
—Not  work  of  hands*,  but  trophies  that 
.  Quy^esch 
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To  highest  Heaven,  the  labor  of  the  Soul ; 
That  builds,  as  thy  unerring  precepts  teach, 
Upon  the  internal  conquests  made  by  each, 
Her  hope  of  lasting  glory  for  the  whole. 
Yet  wilinot  heaven  disown  nor  easth  gainsay 
The  outward  service  gf  this  day ; 
Whether  the  worshippers  entreat 
Forgiveness  from  God's  mercy  seat ; 
Or  thanks  and  praises  to  His  throne  ascend 
That  He  has  brought  our  warfare  to  an  end, 
And  that  we  need  no  second  victory  !^-^ 
Ha !  what  a  ghastly  sight  for  man  to  see ; 
And  to  tiie  heavenly  saints  in  peace  who 
dwell. 

For  a  brief  moment,  terrible ; 
But,  to  thy  sovereign  penetration,  fair, 
Before  whom  all  things  are  that  were, 
All  judgments  that  have  been,  or  e'er  shall 

be, 
Links  in  the  chain  of  thy  tranquillity  I 
Along  the  bosom  of  this  favored  Nation, 
Breathe  Thou,  this  day,  a  vital  undulation  I 

Let  all  who  do  this  land  inherit 

Be  conscious  of  thy  moving  spirit  I 
Oh!  'tis  a  goodly  Ordinance, — the  si^ht. 
Though  sprung  from  bleeding  war,  is  one 

of  pure  delight ; 
Bless  Tnou  the  hour,  or  e'er  the  hour  arrive, 
When  a  whole  people  shall  kneel  down  in 

prayer. 
And,  at  one  moment,  in  one  rapture,  strive 
With  lip  and  heart  to  tell  their  gratitude 

For  thy  protecting  care. 
Their  solemii    joy— praising  the    Eternal 
Lord 

For  Tyranny  subdued. 
And  for  the  sway  of  equity  renewed. 
For  liberty  confirmed,  and  peace  restored  1 


But  hark  —  the    summons! — down    the 
placid  lake 
Fkats  the  soft  cadence  of  the  church-tower 
bells: 


Bright  shines  the  Sun,  as  if  his  beams 

would  wake 
The  tender  insects  sleeping  in  their  cells ; 
Bright  shines  the  Sun— -and  not  a  breeze  to 

shake 
Theiirops  that  tip  the  melting  iddes. 

O,  entkr  now  his  temple  gate  * 
Inviting  words~- perchance  already  flung 
(As  the  crowd  press  devoutly  down  the 

aisle 
Of  some  old  Minster's  venerable  pile) 
From  voices  into  zealous  pa>.sion  stung, 
While  the  tubed  engine  feels  the  inspiring 

blast, 
And  has  begun — ^its  clouds  of  sound  to  cast 
Forth  towards  empyreal  Heaven, 
As  it  the  fretted  roof  were  riven. 
Us^  humbler  ceremonies  now  await ; 
But  in  the  bosom,  with  devout  respect 
The  banner  of  our  joy  we  will  erect, 
And  strength  of  love  our  soul  shall  elevate : 
For  to  a  few  collected  in  his  name. 
Their  heavenly  Father  will  inchne  an  ear 
Gracious  to  Service  hallowed  by  its  aim ; — 
Awake  I  the  majesty  of  God  revere ! 

Go— and  with  foreheads  meekly  bowed 
Present     your     prayers— go— and    rejoice 
aloud — 

The  Holy  One  will  hear! 
And  what,  'mid  silence  deep,  with  faith 

sincere. 
Ye,  in  your  low  and  undisturbed  estate. 
Shall  simply  feel  and  purely  meditate — 
Of  warnings— from  the  unprecedented  might. 
Which,  in  our  time,  the  impious  have  dis- 
closed; 
And  of  more  arduous  duties  thence  imposed 
Upon  the  future  advocates  of  right ; 
Of  mysteries  revealed. 
And  judgments  unrepealed. 
Of  earthly  revolution, 
And  final  retribution,— 
To  his  omniscience  will  appear 
An  offering  not  unworthy  to  find  place. 
On  this  high  Day  of  Thanks,  before  to 
Throne  of  Gracel 
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DEDICATION. 

(SBMT  WITH  TUBSX  POCMS^  IN  MS.,  1 


Dear  Fenow-travellers  I  think  not  that  the 

Muse, 
To  You  presenting  these  memorial  Lays, 
Can  hope  the  general  eye  thereon  would  gaze^ 
As  on  a  mirror  that  gives  back  the  hues 
Of  living  Nature ;  no — though  free  to  choose 
The  greenest  bowers,  the  most  inviting  ways, 
The  fairest  landscapes  and  the  brightest 
days — 
Rydal  Mount,  iVi^v.,  1821. 


Her  skill  she  tried  with  less  ambitious  vicvs. 
For  VoH  she  wrought :  Ye  only  can  supplf 
The  life,  the  trutl^  the  heautv :  skecootadts 
In  that  enjoyment  which  with  You  abides, 
Trusts  to  your  love  and  vivid  memory; 
Thus  far  contented,  that  for  You  her  vens 
Shall  lack  not  power  th«  "  noeetiog  soul  to 
pierce!" 

W.  WORDSWOEIB. 


FISH-WOMEN.— ON  LANDING  At  CALAIS. 

'Tis  said,  fantastic  ocean  doth  enfold 
The  likeness  of  whatever  on  land  is  seen ; 
But,  if  the  Nereid  Sisters  and  their  Queen, 
Above  whose  heads  the  tide  so  long  hath 

rolled. 
The  Dames  resemble  whom  we  here  behold, 
"ttovr  fearful  were  it  down  through  opening 

waves 
To   sink,  and  meet  them  in  their  fretted 

caves. 
Withered,  grotesque,  immeasurably  old, 
And  shrin  and  fierce  in  accent  i— Fear  it  not : 
For  they  Earth's  fairest  daughters  do  excel ; 
Pure  undecajring  beauty  is  their  lot ; 
Their  voices  into  liquid  music  swell, 
Thrilling  each  pearly  cleft  and  sparry  grot, 
The  un(^sturbed  abodes  wheie  Sea-nymphs 

dwell  I 

II. 

BRUGES. 

Bruges  I  saw  attired  with  golden  light 
(Streamed  from  the  west)  as  with  a  robe  of 

power ; 
The  splendor  fled;  and  now  the  sunless 

hour, 
That,  slowly  making  way  for  peaceful  night, 
Best  suits  with  fallen  grandeur,  to  my  sight 


Offers  the  beauty,  the  magnificence^ 
And  sober  graces^  kit  her  for  defence 
Aeainst  the  injiuies  of  time,  the  spite 
Of  fortune,  and  the  desolating  storms 
Of  future  w:u:.    Advance  not-^^pare  to  hide, 
O  gentle  Power  of  darkness  1  these  vikl 

hues; 
Obscure  not  yet  these  silent  avenues 
Of  stateliest  architecture,  where  the  Foms 
Of    nun-like    females,  with    soft 

ghdcj 


BRUGES. 

The  Spirit  of  Antiquity— %enshiined 
In  sumptuous  bni]ding|s,  vocal  in  sweet  song^ 
In  picture,  speaking  with  heroic  tongue, 
And  with  devout  solemnities  entwined— 
Mounts  to  the  seat  of  grace  within  the  Aiindt 
Hence  Forms  that  glide  with  swan-like  ease 

along, 
Hence    motions,    even    amid   the  vulgar 

throng, 
To  an  harmonious  decency  confined  • 
As  if  the  streets  were  consecrated  ground, 
The  city  one  vast  temple,  dedicate 
To  mutual  respect  in  thought  and  deed; 
To  I'jisure,  to  forbearances  sedate  ; 
To  social  cares  fr:  m  jarring  passions  freed; 
A  deeper  peace  than  that  in  deserts  found! 
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Hr. 

INCIDEltT  At  BRUGES. 

Itt  Bfitf^s  town  ts  miin^r  k  "Htrtel 
WfitfMe  busy  Kffr  Kafch  fled ; 

Where,  without  hurry,  noi^leM  (eei^ 
Thegrass-growo  pavement  tread. 

There  heard  we,  halting  m  the  shade 
.  Flung  from  a  Convent-tower, 

A  harp  that  tunefn)  pretude  ma<l( 
To  a  voice  o!  ihnlnng  power. 

The  me«Mire,  single  Iruth  to  Ul^ 

Was  tit  lor  some  gay  throng  . 
Though  from  the  $ame  grim  turret  Fell 

The  shadow  and  the  song. 
When  silent  were  both  voice  and  chords, 

The  strain  seemed  doubly  dear, 
Yet  s*d  as  sweet, — for  En^Ush  words 

Had  fallen  upon  the  ear. 

It  was  a  Im^ejy  hour  of  eve ; 

And  pinnacle  and  spire 
Quivered  and  seemed  almost  to  heaite, 

Gbthed  with  mnocnoud  fire ; 
But,  where  'we  stood,  the  setting  sua 

Showed  little  of  his  state  ; 
And,  if  the  glory  reached  the  Nu^ 

'Xwa6  through  an  iron  grate. 

Not  always  is  the  heart  unwiite, 

Nor  pity  idly  bom, 
If  even  a  passing  stranger  sighs 

For  them  who  do  not  mourn. 
Sad  IS  thy  doom,  self-solaced  dove, 

Captive,  whoe'er  thou  be ! 
OhI  wlvit  is  beauty,  what  is  love. 

And  opening  life  to  thee  P 

Such  fedmg  pressed  upon  my  soul, 

A  feelin«  sanctified 
By  one  sott  trickhng  tear  that  stole 

From  the  Maiden  at  my  side , 
Less  tribute  could  she  pay  than  this, 

Borne  gayly  o*er  the  sea, 
Fresh  from  the  beauty  and  the  bliss 

Of  Eogjlish  liberty? 


J»t«»  VISlTrnO  T«B  tIELD  0|f  WAT&lt- 

I.O0 

A  WINGED    Goddess— clothed   in   v^ture 

wrought 
Of  rainbow  colors:    One  whose  port  was 

Wd, 
Whose  pv«rlNurt|i«Md  Wt^  €«<»14  sGWoetl/ 

nold 


Th«  ghttmiig  crowns  and  garlaui^  iriwh  it 

brought*^ 
Hovered  In  air  above  the  far^amed  Spot 
She  vanished ;  leaving  prospect  Uank  and 

cold 
Of  wind-swept  com  that  wide  aoooad  us 

ToHed 
in  drearr  bilkmfe,  weed,  andneagve  col^ 
And  monuments  that  soon  must4isa||>ear: 
Yet  a  dread  local  recompense  we  found ; 
While  glory  seemed  betrayed,  while  patriot* 

ceal 
Sank  in  our  hearts,  we  felt  as  men  should 

foal 
'With  such  vaat  hoards  of  hidden  csraage 

tear^ 
And    horror    Weathmg    from    the    sUeni 

ground  1 

vt. 

BETWEEN  NAMUR  AND  LIEGft. 

What  lovelier  home  could  gentle  Fancy 

chooseP 
Is  tiiis  the  stream,  whose  cities^  heights,  and 

plains, 
War  s  favorite  playground,  are  with  crimsoa 

stains 
Fanuliar,  as  the  Morn  with  pearly  dews  7 
The    Morn,   that  now,   along  the   silver 

Meuse, 
Spreading   her  peaceful  ensigns,  calls  t)ie 

swains 
To  tend  their  silent  1x)ats  and  ringing  wains^ 
Or    %xtvp  the /bow    whose  aiellev  irioft 

bestrews 
The  ripening  com  beneath  it    As  mine 

eyes 
Turn  from  the  fortified  and  threatetung  hiUi, 
How    sweet   the  prospect  of  yon  HUtery 

glade, 
With  Its  gray  rocks  clustering  in  fiaaiH 

shade- 
That,  shaped  like  old  monastic  turrets*  rclfe 
From  the  smooth  meadowwgroimd*  serene 

and  still  \ 

VII.  ^  • 

AIX-LA-CHAPELI^E. 
Was  it  to  disenchant,  and  to  undo^ 
That  we  s^proached  the  Sca^t  of  Cl«ri«^ 

mame? 
To  sweep  from  many  an  old  leiBantic  s^railk 
That  faith  which  no  devotion  ms^y  reneup  1 
Why  does  this  puny  Church  preset  to  view 
Her  feebie  (olumas  ?  and  that  scanty  chftir  I 
This  sword  that  one  of  our  wea^  times 
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Objects  of  false  pretence,  or  meanly  tnv»  I 
\i  from  a  traveller's  fortune  I  might  claim 
A  palpable  memorial  of  that  day, 
Then  would  I  seek  the  Pyrenean  Breach 
That  Roland  clove  with  huge  two-handed 

sway,  :  ' 

And  to  the  enormous  labor  left  his  name. 
Where  unremitting  frosts  the  rocky  crescent 
•    bleach. 

\iii. 

IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  COLOGNE. 

O  FOR  the  help  of  Angels  to  complete 
This  temple — Angels  governed  by  a  plan     ' 
Thus  far  pursued    (how    gloriously  1)    by 

Man, 
Studious  that  He  might  not  disdain  the  seat 
Who  dwells  m  heaven !    But  that  aspiring 

heat 
Hath  failed;  and  now,  ye  Powers  1  whose 

gorgeous  wings 
And  splendid  aspect  yon  cmblazonings 
But  faintly  picture,  'twere  an  office  meet 
For  you  on  these  unfinished  shafts  to  try 
The  midnic;ht  virtues  of  your  harmony: — 
This  vast  design  might  tepipt  you  to  repeat 
Strains  that  call  form  upon  empyreal  ground 
Immortal  Fabrics,  rising  to  the  sound 
Of  penetrating  hearts  and  voices  sweet  I 


IN  A  CARRIAGE,  UPON    THE    BANKS    OP 
THE   RHINE 

Amid  this  dance  of  object  sadness  steals 
O'er  the  defrauded  heart — while  sweeping 

i>y» 

As  in  a  fit  of  Thespian  jollity, 

Beneath    her   vine-leaf   aown   the   green 

Earth  reels : 
Backward,  in  rapid  evanescence,  wheels 
The  venerable  pageantry  of  Time, 
Each    beetling   rampart,   and   each  tower 

subhme, 
And  what  the  Dell  unwillingly  reveals 
Of  lurking     cloistral   arch,    through    trees 

espira 
Near  the  bright  River's  edge.    Yet  why 

repine  ? 
To  muse,  to  creep,  to  halt  at  will,  to  gaze — 
Such  sweet  way-faring— of  life's  spring  the 

pride, 
Her  summer's  faithful   joy — that  still  is 

mine, 
And  in  fit  measure  cheers  autumnal  days. 


X. 

HYMN, 

FOR  THE  BOATMEN,  AS  THEY  APPROACH 
THE  RAPIDS  UNDER  THE  CASTLB  OP 
HEIDELBERG. 

Jbsu  1   bless  our  slender  Boat, 
By  the  current  swept  along  j 

Loud  Its  threatenmgs — ^let  them  not 
Drown  the  music  of  a  song 

Breathed  thy  mercy  to  implore. 

Where  these  troubled  waters  roail 

Saviour,  for  our  warning,  seen 
Bleeding  on  that  precious  Rood; 

If,  while  through  the  meadows  greefi 
Gently  wound  the  peaceful  flood, 

We  forgot  Thee,  do  not  Thou 

Disregard  thy  Suppliants  now  1 

*   Hither,  like  yon  ancient  Tower 
Watchmg  o'er  the  River's  bed, 
Fling  the  shadow  of  thy  power, 

Else  we  sleep  among  the  dead; 
Thou  who  trod'st  the  billowy  sea, 
'     Shield  us  m  our  jeopardy  1 

Guide  our  Bark  among  the  waves; 

Through    the    rocks    our   passage 
smpoth ; 
Where  the  whirlpool  frets  and  raves 

Let  thy  love  its  anger  soothe ; 
All  our  hope  is  placed  m  Thee  \ 
Miurere  jDomtne  / 

XI. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

Not,  like  his  great  Compeers,  indignantly 
Doth  Danube  spring  to  life  I  The  wander- 

inff  Stream 
I  Who  loves  the  Cross,  yet  to  the  Crescent's 

gleam 
Unfolds  a  willing  breast)  with  infant  glee 
Slips  from  his  prison  walls;  and  Fancy, 

free 
To  follow  in  his  track  of  silver  light. 
Mounts  on  rapt  wing,  and  with  a  moment's 

flight 
Hath  reached  the  endncture  of  that  gkwmy 

Whose  waves  the  Orphean  lyre  forbad  to 

meet 
In  conflict ;  whose  rough  winds  forgot  their 

jars 
To  waft  the  heroic  progeny  of  Greece  J 
When  the  first  Ship  sailed  for  the  GoIde& 

Fleece— 
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Akgo— «xalted  for  that  darinj^feat 
To  fix  in  heaven  her  shape  distinct  with 
stars. 

xu. 

ON     APPROACHING     THB      STAUB-BACH, 
U^UTER-BRUNNEN. 

XJttfred  by  whom,  or  how   inspired- 
designed 
For  what  strange  service,  does  this  concert 

reach 
Our  ears,  and  near  the  dwdlings  of  man- 
kind, 
Mid  fields  faraiharized  to  human  speech? — 
No  Mermaids  warble — to  allay  the  wind 
Driving  some  vessel  toward  a  dangerous 

b»ch— 
More  thnllmg  melodies;  Witch  answering 

Witch, 
To  chant  a  love-spell,  never  mtertwined 
Notes  shnll  and  wild  with  art  more  musical  • 
Alas !  that  from  the  lips  of  abject  Want 
Or  Idleness  in  tatters  mendicant 
The   strain    should   flow — free   Fancy  to 

enthral, 
And  with  regret  and  nseless  pity  haunt 
This    bold,    this    bright,    this    sky-born 
Waterfall  ! 

XIII. 
THE  FALL  OF  THB  AAB— BANDBC. 

From   the   fierce   aspect  of   this    River, 

throwing 
His  giant  bmly  o*er  the  steep  rock's  brink. 
Back  m  astonishment  and  fear  we  shrink : 
But.  gradually  a  calmer  look  bestowing, 
Flowers  we  espy  beside  the  torrent  growing ; 
Flowers  that  peep  forth  from  many  a  cleft 

a;id  chink, 
And,  irom  the  whirlwind  of  his  apger,  drink 
Hues  ever  fresh,  in  rocky  fortress  blowing : 
They  suck— from  breath  that,  threatening 

to  destroy. 
Is  more  benij?nant  than  the  dewy  eve — 
Beauty,  and  life,  and  motions  as  of  joy : 
Nor  doubt  but  Hb  to  whom  you  Pine-trees 

nod 
Their  heads  in  sign  of  worship.  Nature's 

God, 
These  humbler  adorations  will  receive 


.XIV. 

MEMORIAL, 

NBAR    THB    OUTLET    OF    THB    LAKB    OV 
THUN. 

ANDENKEM 
ME  WES  FREUNDES 
ALOYS  REDING 
MDCCCXVlur 
Aloys  Reding,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  Cap- 
uin-Generai  of  the  Swiss  forces,  whicht  with 
a  courage  and  nerseverance  worthy  of   the 
^  cause,  opposed  the  flagitious  and  too  success- 
ful attempt  of  Buonaparte  to  subjugate  their 
country. 

Around  a  wild  and  woody  hill 

A  gravelled  pathway  treading. 

We  reached  a  votive  Stone  that  bears 

The  name  of  Aloys  Reding. 

Well  )udged  the  Fnend  who  placed  it 

there 
For  silence  and  protection ; 
And  haply  with  a  finer  care 
Of  dutiful  affection. 
The  Sun  regards  it  from  the  West ; 
And,  while  in  summer  glory 
He  sets,  his  sinking  yields  a  type 
Of  that  pathetic  story : 
And  oft  he  tempts  the  patriot  Swiss 
Amid  the  grove  to  linger ; 
Till  all  is  dim,  save  this  bright  Stone 
Touched  by  his  golden  finger. 


composed  in  ode  op  the  CATHOLIC 
CANTONS. 

Doomed  as  we  are  our  native  dust 
To  wet  with  many  a  bitter  shower, 
It  ill  befits  us  to  disdain 
The  altar,  to  deride  the  fane. 
Where  simple  Sufferers  bend,  in  trust 
To  win  a  happier  hour. 

I  love,  where  spreads  the  village  lawn. 
Upon  some  knee- worn  cell  to  gaze : 
Hail  to  the  firm  unmovmg  cross. 
Aloft,  where  pines  their  branches  toss  I 
And  to  the  chapel  tar  withdrawn. 
That  lurks  by  lonely  ways ! 

Where'er  we  roam — along  the  brink 
Of  Rhine— or  by  the  sweeping  Po, 
Through  Alpine  vale,  or  champain  wide^ 
Whate  er  we  look  on,  at  our  side 
Be  Charity  ! — to  bid  us  think, 
And  |e^  if  we  would  know* 
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AFTER-THOUGHT. 

Oh  Life  I  without  thy  checkered  scene 
Of  right  and  wron^,  of  weal  and  woe. 
Success  and  fsuhire,  coukl  a  ground 
For  magnanimity  be  found  ; 
For  faith,  'naid  mined  hopes,  serene  ? 
Or  whence  could  virtue  flow  } 

Pain  entered  through  a  ghastly  breach 
Nor  while  sin  lasts  must  effort  cease ; 
Heaven  upon  earth's  an  empty  boast  j 
teut,  for  the  bowers  of  Eden  lost, 
Mercy  has  placed  within  our  reach 
A  portion  of  God's  peace. 

XVIf. 

SCENE  ON  THE   LAKE  OF  BRIENTZ. 

**  What  know  we  of  the  Blest  above 
But  that  they  smg  and  that  they  love^ 
Yet,  if  they  ever  did  inspire 
A  mortal  hymn,  or  sh:tped  the  choir, 
Now,  where  those  harvest  Damsels  flqat 
Homeward  m  their  rugged  Boat, 
(While  all  the  ruffling  winds  are  fled-^ 
Each  slumbermg  on  some  mountaia-s  head) 
Now,  surely,  hath  that  gracious  aid 
Bedn  felt,  that  influence  is  displayed. 
Pupils  of  Heaven,  in  order  stand 
The  rustic  Maidens,  every  hand 
U]tton  a  Sister's  shoulder'laid,— 
To  chant,  as  glides  the  boat  along 
A  simple,  but  a  touching,  song ; 
To  chant,  as  Angels  do  above, 
The  melodies  of  Peace  in  love  1 

XVIII. 

BNGELBERG,  THE   HILL  OF  ANGBLSb 

For  gentlest  uses,  oft-times  Nature  takes 
The  work  of  Fancy  from  her  wilKng  hands ; 
And  ^4ich  a  beautiful  creation  makeft 
As  renders  needless  spells  and  magic  wands^ 
And  for  the  boldest  tale  belief  commands. 
When  first  mine  eyes  beheld  that  famous 

Hill 
The  sacred  Engelberg,  celestial  Bands, 
With  intermingling  motions  soft  and  still, 
Hung  round  its  top,  on  wings  that  changed 

their  hues  at  will. 

Clouds  do  not  name  those  Viattaats ;  they 

were 
The  very  Angels  whoae  authentic  Uys»    . 


Sung  from  thmt  heMvnly  gtottud  ui  iniAle 

•   ■■   aif, 

Made  known  the  spot  where  pietjr  ibould 

raise 
A  holy  Structure  to  IHfe  Almighty's  praise. 
Re^lemjeiit  Apparition  !  if  in  vain 
My  ears  cud  listen,  *twas  enough  to  gaze; 
And  watch  the  slow  departure  of  the  train, 
WhQse  skirts  the  glowing  Mountain  tbinted 

to  detain. 

XIX. 
Otm  LABV  0|r  THE  SNOW* 

MBfcx  Virgin  Mbtberf^arare  benigft 
Than  fairest  Star,  upon  the  height 
Of  thy  own  mowifeuti,*  set  to  keep 
Lone  vigils  through  the  hours  of  stee|i^ 
What  eye  dm  Ux>k  upoa  tliy  thriae 
Untroubled  at  the  sight? 

These  crowded  offerings  as  they  bang 
In  sign  <»f  misery  relievedj 
Even  these,  without  intent  of  thetrSi 
Heport  of  comfort^ss  despairs. 
Of  many  a  deep  and  cureless  pang 
And  confidence  deceived. 

To  Thee,  in  this  aeYial  deft, 
As  to  a  common  centre,  tend 
All  sufferers  that  no  more  rely 
On  mortal  succor — all  who  sigh 
And  pine  J  of  hitman  hope  b«ref^ 
Nor  wish  for  earthly  friend. 

And  hence,  O  Virgin  Mother  mild ! 
Though  plenteous  flowers  around  thee  blov, 
Not  only  from  the  dreary  strife 
Of  winter,  but  the  storms  of  life. 
Thee  have  thy  Votaries  apt!y  s^Ied, 
Our  Lady  of  the  Snow. 

Even  for  the  Man  who  stops  not  here, 
l^t  down  the  irriguous  valley  hies, 
Thy  very  name,  (5  Lady  \  fknn, 
O'er  biooniing  fields  and  gushmg  sprmgi 
A  tender  sense  of  shadowy  fear, 
And  chastening  sympathies  1 

Nor  faHs  that  intenaingling  sha4« 

To  summer-gladsomeness  unkind : 
It  chastens  only  to  reqnite 
With  gleams  of  fresher,  purer,  light? 
While,  o^er  the  i)owcr«uMiielied  gladey  • 
More  sweetly  breathes  the  wind.  ^ 


*  Mount  RigfaL 
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Bvt  on  !--a  temptltii^  di>iniinur<l  w^y^ 
k  verdant  path  before  us  Ue« ; 
Clear  shines  the  glorious  sun  above ; 
Then  five  free  coone  to  my  and  kn«» 

Deeming  the  evil  of  the  day 
Stiffioebl  ijer  |b«  wise* 


EFFUSION, 

IK  fRS9ENCB  CXF  THE   f  AIMTBO  TOWSlt 
OF  TELL,  IkT  Al.TO«f*. 

This  Tower  stands  aptm  the  toot  where  grew 
the  L.iuden  T^ee  against  which  his  Son  is  said 
to  have  been  placed,  when  the  Father's 
archery  was  put  to  proof  under  circurostsuices 
to  Camoua  in  Swiss  Story. 

What  tkouslb  the  It^Jiaa  pencil  wnniglut 

not  here, ' 
Nil  suqb  fine  s^iU  as  did  the  meed  bestowr 
On  Marathonian  valor,  yet  the  tear 
Springs  forth  in  presence  of   this  gaudy 

show, 
While  narrow  cares  their  limits  overflow. 
Thrice  happy,  burghers,,  peasants,  warrian 

old, 
Infants  ia  arcss,  and  ye,  tkKk  at  ye  ga 
Uome'ward  or  school>ward,  ape  what     e 

behoM; 
Heroes  before  your  time,  m  frolic  fancy 

bold! 

Aad  when  that  calm  Spectatress  from  on 

high 
Looks  down — the  bright  and  solitary  Moon^ 
Who  never  gazes  but  to  beautify  ; 
And'  snow-Ud  torrents,  which  tho  blaze  of 

noon 
Roused  into  fury,  murmur  a  soft  tone 
That  fosters  peace,  and  gentleness  recalls ; 
Then  might  the  passing  Monk  receive  a 

boon 
Of  saint^  pleasure   from  these  pictured 

walls, 
While,  on  t,he  warlike  groups,  the  mellowing 

Instre  falls. 
How  blest  the  souls  who  when  their  trials 

come 
Yield  not  to  terror  or  despondency, 
But  face  like  that  sweet  Boy  their  mortal 

doom, 
Whose  head  the  ruddy  apple  topji,  while  he 
Expectant  stands  beneath  the  linden  tree : 
He^oakes  not  like  the  tiinid  forest  game, 
But snul««..^«beMt«tDigfik«f twined)    . 


Assured  that  Heaven  Us  justice  will  pro- 
claim, 

And  to  his  Father  give  its  cmm  unerring 
aim. 

XXI. 

THE  TOWN  OF  SCUMTYTZ. 

By  antioue  Fancy  trimmed— though  lowly, 

bred 
To  dignity— in  thee,  O  SCbwvtz  I  are  seen 
The  genume  features  of  the  goldea  mean ; 
Equality  by  Prudence  govern^ 
Or  }ealotts  Nature  ruling  in  her  stead ; 
And,  therefore,  art  thou  blest  with  peace, 

serene 
As  that  of  the  sweet  fields  and  meadows 

green 
In  unambitious  compass  round  thee  spread 
Majestic  Bbkne,  high   on   her   guardtan 

steep, 
Holding  a  central  station  of  command. 
Might  well  be   styled   this   noble   body*^ 

Head; 
Thou,  lodged  'mid  mountainoua  entrench- 

ments  deep, , 
Its  Heart  ;  and  ever  may  the  heroic  Land 
Thy  name,  O  Schwytz,  in  happy  freedom 

keep  I  • 

XXII„ 

ON  REARING  THE  "  RANZ  DE9  VACHES** 
ON    THE    TOP    OF    THE    YhSSk    OF    SX. 
UOTUARD. 
I  LISTEN— but  no  faculty  of  mine 
Avails  those  modulations  to  detect, 
Which,  heard  in  foreign  la«ds,  the  Swiss 

affect 
With  tenderest  passion ;  leaving  him  to  pine 
(So    fame    reports)    and   die,— bis   sweet 

breath'd  kine 
Remembering,  and  green  Aliune  pastune 

decked 
With  vernal  flowers.     Yet    may  we   not 

reject 
The  tale  as  fabulous.— Here  while  T  recline, 
Mindful  how  others  by  this  simple  Strain 
Are  moved,  for  me— upon  this  Momitaift 

named 
Of  God  himself  from  dread  pre-eminences- 
Aspiring  thougUtSf  by  memory  redaimed. 
Yield  to  the  Music's  touclTing  influence; 
And  joys  of  distant  home  my  heart  eachain. 


*  Nearly  500  years  (says  EbeU  speaking  vi 
the  French  Invasion)  had  elapsed,  when,  for 
the  first  time,  foreign  soldiers  were  seen  upon 
the  frontiers  of  this  small  Canton,  to  impose 
upon  it  the  laws  of  their  governess. 
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FORT  FUENTES. 

The  Ruins  of  Fort  Fuentes  form  the  crest  of 
a  rocky  eminence  that  rises  from  the  plain  at 
the  head  of  the  lake  of  Como,commani)!ng  views 
up  the  Valteline,  aud  toward  the  town  of 
Chiavenna.  The  prospect  in  the  latter  direc- 
tion is  characterized  by  melancholy  sublimity. 
We  rejoiced  at  being  favored  with  a  distinct 
view  of  those  Alpine  heights ;  not,  as  we  had 
expected  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  storm, 
steeped  in  celestial  glory,  yet  in  communion 
with  clouds  floating  or  stationary— scatterings 
from  heaven.  The  ruin  is  interesting  both  m 
mass  and  in  detail.  An  Inscription,  upon 
elaborately-sculptured   marble    lying   on    the 

ground,  records  that  the  Fort  had  been  erected 
y  Count  Fuentes  in  the  year  1600.  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Third ;  and  the  Chapel, 
about  twenty  years  after,  by  one  of  his  Descend- 
ants. Marble  pillars  of  gateways  are  yet 
standing,  and  a  considerable  part  ot  the  Chapel 
walls ;  a  smooth  green  tur{  has  taken  place  of 
the  pavement,  and  we  could  see  no  trace  of 
ftltar  or  image  ;  but  everywhere  something  to 
remind  one  of  former  splendor,  and  of  devas- 
tation and  tumult.  In  our  ascen t  we  had  passed 
abundance  of  wild  vines  intermineled  with 
bushes ;  near  the  ruins  were  some  ill  tended, 
but  growing  willingly;  and  rock,  turf,  and 
fragments  of  the  pile,  are  alike  covered  or 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  among  which 
the  rose-colored  pink  was  growing  in  great 
beauty.  While  descending,  we  discovered  on 
the  ground,  apart  from  the  path,  and  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  ruined  Chapel,  a 
statue  of  a  Child  in  pure  white  marble,  unin- 
jured by  the  explosion  that  had  driven  it  so  far 
down  the  hill.  "How  little,"  we  exclaimed, 
'*are  these  things  valued  herel  Could  we 
"but  transport  this  pretty  image  to  our  own  gai^ 
den  I  "—Vet  it  seemea  it  would  have  betn  a 
pity  any  one  should  remove  it  from  its  couch  in 
the  wilderness,  which  may  be  its  own  for  hun- 
dreds of  yexn.— Extract  from  y<mrnaL 

Dread  hourl  when,  upheaved  by  war's 
sulphurous  blast, 

This  swcet-visaged  Cherub  of  Parian  stone 
So  far  from  the  holy  enclosure  was  cast, 

To  couch  in  this  thicket  of  brambles  alone . 

To  rest  where  the  lizard  may  bask  in  the 
palm 
Of  his  half-open  hand  pure  from  blemish 
or  speck ; 

And  the  green,  gilded  snake,  without  troub- 
ling the  calm 

.  Of  the  beautiful  countenance,  twine  roimd 
his  neck; 


Where  haply  (l^lnd  service  to  Piety  due !) 
When  winter  the  grove  of  its  mantle  b^ 
reaves, 
Some  bird  (like  our  own  honored  redbreast) 
may  strew 
The  desolate  Slumberer  with  moss  and 
with  leaves. 

Fuentes  cnce  harbored  the  good  and  the 
brave, 
Nor  to  her  was  the  dance  of  soft  pleasure 
unknown ; 
Her  banners  for  festal  enjoyment  did  wave 
While  the  thrill  of  her  fifes  thro'  the 
mountains  was  blown : 

Now  gads  the  wild  vine  o'er  the  pathless 
ascent ; — 
O  silence  of  Nature,  how  deep  is  thy 
sway, 
When  the  whirlwind  of  human  destruction 
is  spent. 
Our  tumults  appeased,  and  our  strifes 
passed  away ! 


THE  CHURCH    OF   SAN    SALVADOR,  SEEN 
FROM  THE  LAKE  OF  LUGANO. 

This  Church  was  almost  destroyed  by  light- 
ning a  few  years  ago,  but  the  altar  and  the 
image  of  the  Patron  Saint  were  untouched. 
The  Mount,  upon  the  summit  of  which  the 
Church  is  built,  stands  amid  the  intricacies  of 
the  LaUe  of  Lug;ano  ;  and  is,  from  a  hundred 
points  of  view,  its  principal  ornament,  rising 
to  the  height  of  2000  feet,  and,  on  one  side, 
nearly  perpendicular.  The  accent  is  toilsome ; 
but  the  traveller  who  performs  it  will  be  amply 
rewarded.  Splendid  fertility,  rich  woods  and 
dazzling  waters,  seclusion  and  confinement  of 
view  contrasted  with  sea-like  extent  of  plaiD 
fading  into  '  the  sky  ;  and  this  again,  in  aa 
opposite  quarter,  with  an  horizon  of  the  loftiest 
and  boldest  Alps— unite  in  composing  a  pros- 
pect more  diversified  by  magnificence,  beauty, 
and  sublimity,  than  perhaps  any  other  point  id 
Europe,  of  so  inconsiderable  an  elevation,  cofl>- 
mands. 

Thou  sacred  Pile  I  whose  turrets  rise 
From  yon  steep  mountain's  loftiest  stage^ 
Guarded  by  lone  San  Salvador; 
Sink  (if  thou  must)  as  heretofore^ 
To  sulphurous  bolts  a  sacrifice, 
But  ne'er  to  human  rage  I 

On  Horeb's  top,  on  Sinai,  deigned 
To  rest  the  universal  Lord : 
Why  leap  the  fountain's  from  their  cells 
Where  everlasting  Bounty  dwells?— 
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That,  while  the  Creature  is  sustained. 
His  God  may  be  adored. 

Cliffs,  fountains,  rivers,  seasons,  times- 
Let  all  remind  the  soul  of  heaven ; 
Our  slack  devotion  needs  them  all ; 
And  Faith^— so  soft  of  sense  the  thrall, 
While  she,  by  aid  of  Nature,  climbs — 
May  hope  to  be  forgiven. 

Glory,  and  patriotic  Love, 

And  all  the  Pomps  of  this  frail  "  spot 

Which  m%n  call  Earth,"  have  yearned  to 

seek,  ' 
Associate' with  the  simply  meek, 
Religion- in  the  sainted  grove, 
And  in  the  hallowed  grot. 

Thither,  in  time  of  adverse  shocks. 
Of  fainting. hopes  and  backward  wills. 
Did  naighty  Tell  repair  of  old — 
A  Hero  cast  in  Nature's  mould, 
Deliverer  of  the  steadfast  rocks   . 
And  of  the  ancient  hills  i 

//if,  too,  of  battle  martyrs  chief  I 
Who,  to  recall  his  daunted  peers, 
For  victory  shaped  an  open  space, 
By  gathering  with  a  wide  embrace, 
Into  his  single  breast,  a  sheaf 
Of  fatal  Austrian  spears.* 


THE  ITALIAN  ITINERANT,  AND  THE 
SWISS  GOATHERD. 

PART  I. 


Now  that  the  farewell  tear  is  dried. 
Heaven  prosper  thee,  be  hope  thy  guide  I 
Hope  be  thy  guide,  adventurous  Boy ; 
The  wages  of  thy  travel,  joy ! 
Whether  for  London  bound — to  trill 
Thy  mountain  notes  with  simple  skill ; 
Or  on  thy  bead  to  poise  a  show 
Of  Images  in  seemly  row  ; 
The  graceful  form  of  milk-white  Steed, 
Or  Bird  that  soared  with  Ganymede ; 
Or  through  bur  hamlets  thou  wilt  bear 
The  sightless  Milton,  with  his  hair 
Around  his  placid  temples  curled ; 
And  Shakspeare  at  his  side — a  freight, 
If  day  could  tliink  and  mind  were  weight, 
For  him  who  bore  the  world  1 


*  Amolil  Winkelried,  at  the  battle  of  Sem- 
pach,  broke  an  Austrian  pha)am^«utJu$  naaiier* 


Hope  be  thy  guide,  adventurous  Boy ; 
The  wages  of  thy  travel,  joy  1 


But  thou,  perhaps,  (alert  as  free 
Though  serving  sa^e  philosophy) 
Wilt  ramble  over  hill  and  dale, 
A  Vender  of  the  well- wrought  Scale, 
Whose  sentient  tube  instructs  to  time 
A  purpose  to  a  fickle  clime : 
Whether  thou  choose  this  useful  part. 
Or  minister  to  finer  art. 
Though  robbed  of  many  a  cherished  dream, 
And  crossed  by  many  a  shattered  scheme, 
What  stirring  wonders  wilt  thou  see 
In  the  proud  Isle  of  liberty  ! 
Yet  will  the  Wanderer  sometimes  pine 
With  thou«^hts  which  no  delights  can  chase, 
Recall  a  Sister's  last  embrace, 
His  Mother's  neck  entwine  ; 
Nor  shall  forget  the  Maiden  coy 
That  would  have  loved  the  bright-haired 
Boy  I 


My  Song,  encouraged  by  the  grace 

That  beams  from  his  ingenious  face. 

For  this  A.dventurer  scruples  not 

To  prophecy  a  golden  lot ; 

Due  recompense,  and  safe  return 

To  CoMO*s  steeps— his  happy  bourne  I 

Where  he,  aloft  m  garden  glade, 

Shall  tend,  with  his  own  dark-eyed  Maid, 

The  towering  maize,  and  prop  the  twi^ 

That  ill  supports  the  luscious  fig ; 

Or  feed  his  eye  in  path  sun-proof 

With  purple  of  the  trellis-roof, 

That  through  the  jealous  leaves  escapes 

From  Cadenabbia's  pendent  grapes. 

— Oh  might  he  tempt  that  Goatherd-child 

To  share  his  wanderings  1  him  whose  look 

Even  yet  my  heart  can  scarcely  brook, 

So  touchingly  he  smiled-^ 

As  with  a  rapture  caught  from  heaven— 

For  unasked  alms  in  pity  given. 


PART  IL 


With  nodding  plumes,  and  lightly  drest 
Like  foresters  in  leaf-green  vest. 
The  Helvetian  Mountaineers,  on  ground 
For  Tell's  dread  archery  renowned, 
Before  the  target  stood— *to  claim 
The  guerdon  ^  the  steadiest  aim. 
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Loud  yras  the  riile^ii's  report^* 
A  startling  thandcr  quick  and  short  1 
But,  flying  through  the  heights  around. 
Echo  prolonged  a  telltale  sound 
Of  hearts  and  hands  alike  "  prepared 
The  treasures  they  enjoy  to  guard  1 " 
And,  if  there  be  a  favored  hour 
When  Heroes  are  allowed  to  quit 
The  tomb,  and  on  the  clouds  to  sit 
With  tutelary  power, 
On  their  Descendants  shedding  grace- 
This  was  the  hour,  and  that  the  place. 


But  Truth  inspired  the  Bards  of  old 

When  of  an  iron  age  they  told, 

Which  to  uiiequal  laws  gave  Urth, 

And  drove  Astraea  from  the  eardi. 

— A  gentle  Boy  (perchance  with  blood 

As  noble  as  the  best  endued, 

But  seemingly  a  Thin^  despised ; 

£ven  by  the  sun  and  air  unprized  j 

For  not  a  tinge  or  flowery  streak 

Appeared  upon  his  tender  cheek) 

Heart-deaf  to  those  rebounding  notes» 

Apart,  beside  his  silent  goats, 

Sate  watching  in  a  forest  shed, 

Pale,  ragged,  with  bare  feet  and  head ; 

Mute  as  the  snow  upon  the  hill, 

And,  as  the  saint  he  prays  to,  stiU, 

Ah,  what  avails  heroic  deed  ? 

What  liberty  ?  if  no  defence 

Be  von  for  feeble  Innocence. 

Father  of  all  I  though  wilful  Manhood  read 

His  punishment  in  soul-distress. 

Grant  to  the  mom  of  life  its  natural  blessed- 


XXVI. 

TUB  LASt  STPfER,  BY  LEONARt>0  DA 
VINCI,  IN  THE  REFECTORY  OF  THE 
CONVENT  OP  MAKIA  DELLA  GRAZIA — 
MTLAN. 

Tho*  searching  damps  and  many  an  envious 

flaw 
Have  marred  this'Work ;  tke  calm  ethereal 

grace. 
The  love  deep-seated  hi  the  Saviour's  face, 
Thft  mercy,  i^oodness,  hafe  not  tailed  to  awe 
The  Elements ;  as  they  do  melt  and  thaw 
The  heart  of  the  BehoMer-^and  erase 
(At  least  /or  one  rapt  moment)  every  trace 
Of  disobedience  to  the  primal  law. 
.  The  annuoMliM  «l  Ite  4i«B4f  ul  4i«lli 


Made  to  the  Twelve  sonrives :  Hp,  forehctd, 

cheek, 
And  hand  reposing  on  the  board  in  ruth 
Of  what  it  utters,  while  the  unguilty  seek 
Unquestionable  meanings — stin  bespeak 
A  labor  worthy  of  eternal  youth  ! 

XXVII. 

THE  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  SUN»  1820. 

High  on  her  speculative  tower 
Stood  science  waiting  for  the  hour 
When  Sol  was  destined  to  endure 
That  darkening  of  bis  radiant  face 
Which  Superstition  strove  to  chosi^ 
Erewhile,  with  rites  iaspura. 

Afloat  beneath  Itafian  skies, 
Through  regions  fair  as  Paradise 
We  gaily  passed, — ^till  Nature  wron^t 
A  siient  and  wnlooked-for  change. 
That  checked  the  desultory  range 
Of  joy  and  sprightly  thought. 

Where'er  was  dipped  the  toilin?  oar, 
The  waves  danced  round  us  as  oefore^ 
As  lightly,  though  oi  altered  hue, 
Mid  recent  coolness,  such  as  falls, 
At  noontide  from  umbra;;eous  wadls 
That  screen  the  morning  dew. 

No  vapor  stretched  jts  wings ;  no  doud 
Cast  ^ast  <x  near  a  mivky  shroadi 
The  sky  an  azure  field  displayed ; 
'Twas  sunlight  sheathed  and  gently  charmed, 
Of  all  its  sparkling  raya  dhanned, 
And  as  in  slumber  laid, — 

Or  something  night  and  day  between^ 
Like  moonshine — ^but  the  hue  was  green; 
Still  moonshine,  witliout  shadow,  spread 
On  jutting  rock,  and  curvM  shore, 
Where  gazed  the  peasant  from  his  door 
And  on  the  mountain's  head. 

It  tinged  the  Jalian  steeips — it  lay 
Lugano !  on  thy  ample  bay ; 
The  solemnising  veil  was  drawn 
O'er  villas,  terraces,  and  towers ; 
To  Albof*asio's  olive  bowers^ 
Porlezza's  verdant  lawn. 

But  Fancy  witii  the  speed  of  fire 
Hath  past  to  MiIan*iB  loftiest  spire, 
And  there  alights  'kmd  that  a«rial  toU 
Of  Figmws  human  and  divine, 
White  as  the  snows  of  Appeskt 
hjrf     - 
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Awe^tikken  ahe  beholds  tht  arraar 

That  guards  the  Temple  night  and  day ; 
Ai^Sela  she  9eeei-»ihat  might  from  heaven 

have  flown, 
And  Virgin-saints,  who  not  in  vjun 
Have  striven  by  purity  4o  gain 
The  beatific  crown- 
Sees  loog-drawn  files,  concentric  rin^^ 
Each  narrowing  above  each  ; — the  wings, 
llie  uplifted  palms,  the  silent  marble  hps, 
The  starry  zone  of  sovereign  height — 
AH  steeped  in  this  portentous  Hgnt ! 
All  suffering  dhn  eclipse  I 

Thus  after  Man  had  fallen  (if  tnght 
Thrae  perishable  sphesca  have  wrought 
May  with  that  issue  be  compared) 
Throngs  sf  odestial  visages, 
Darkening  like  water  in  tha  bteesa^ 
A  holy  sadness  shared. 

lo  ]  white  I  speak,  the  laboring  San 
His  glad  deliverance  has  begun  : 
The  cypicift  waves  her  sombre  plume 
More  cheerily ;  and  town  and  tower. 
The  ▼meyard  and  tha  ollvt  bowef) 
Their  lustre  re-assume  1 

0  Ye,  who  guard  and  grace  my  honM 

While  In  far^i»tant  landn  we  roam. 

What  countenance  hath  this  Day  put  on  for 


you? 
hile  we  1 


While  we  looked  round  with  favored  eyes, 
Did  sullen  mista  hide  lake  and  skies 
And  aaountains  from  your  view  ? 

Or  was  Tt  g^vwi  yon  to  behold 

Like  vision,  pensive  thought  not  co!d, 

From  the  saioolh  breast  of  gay  Wiadcnmraf 

Saw  ye  the  soft  yet  awful  veil 

Spread  over  pnsinere's  love^  dale» 

Helvellyn's  brow  severe  ? 

1  ask  m  va?n— and  know  far  less 

If  sickness,  sorrow,  or  distress 

Have  spared  my  Dwelling  to  this  hour ; 

Sad  Uindness  t  but  ordained  to  prove 

Our  faith  in  Heaven's  unfailing  love 

And  alH:ofitrolling  power. 

XXVTII. 

THX  THftCB  COTTAOfi  6IKLS. 

f. 

How  bfast  thd  Maid  wAiose  heart^y«t  free 
From  Love's  uneasy  sovereignty— 
Beate  with  a  foncy  ruanw^  high, 
Uo  sibple  cares  to  magnify; 


Whom  Labor,  never  urged  to  toil, 

Hath  cherished  on  a  healthful  soil ; 

Who  knows  not  pomp,  who  heeds  not  pdf  j 

Whose  heaviest  sin  it  is  to  look 

Askance  upon  her  pretty  Self 

Reflected  in  some  crystal  brook ; 

Whom  grief  hath  spared— who  sheds  Qp 

tear 
Bat  in  sweet  pity ;  and  can  hear 
Another's  praise  from  envy  clear. 


Such  (but  O  lavish  Nature  I  why 
That  dark  unfathomable  eye. 
Where  lurks  a  Spirit  that  replies 
To  stillest  mood  of  si^test  skies, 
)f et  hints  at  peace  to  be  o'erthrown, 
Anocher^s  first,  and  then  her  own  r) 
Such,  haply,  yon  Italian  Maid, 
Our  Lady'^s  laggard  Votaress, 
Halting  beneath  the  chestnut  shade 
To  accomplish  there  her  loveliness  • 
Nice  aid  maternal  fingers  lend ; 
A  Sister  serves  with  slacker  hand  ; 
Then,  glittering  like  a  star,  she  joins  the 
festal  band. 

XII- 

How  blest  (if  truth  may  entertain 
Coy  fancy  with  a  bolder  strain) 
The  Helvetian  Girl— who  daily  braves 
In  her  light  skiff,  the  tossing  waves, 
And  ouits  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
Only  to  climb  the  rugged  steep  f 
—Say  whence  that  modulated  shout  I 
From  Wood-nymph  of  Diana's  throng  ? 
Or  does  the  greeting  to  a  rout 
Of  {^d4y  Bacchanals  belong  ? 
Jubilant  outcry  !  rock  and  glade 
Resounded— but  the  voice  obej'ed 
The  breath  of  an  Helvetian  Maid. 


Her  beauty  daszles  the  thick  wood ; 

Her  courage  animates  the  ffeod ; 

Her  steps  the  elastic  green-sward  meeli 

Returning  unreluctant  sweets ; 

The  mountains  (as  ye  heard)  KJoica 

Aloud,  saluted  by  her  voice  I 

Blithe  Paragon  of  Alpine  grace* 

Be  as  thou  art— for  through  thy  veins 

The  blood  of  Heroes  runs  its  race  I 

And  nobly  wilt  thou  brook  the  chains 

That,  for  the  virtuous,  Life  pitpares  ; 

The  fetters  which  the  Matron  weara ; 

T4m   patriot  Mother's  weight  of  anxious 
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POEMS  OP  THE  tMAGmATIOK 


•"  Sweet  Highland  Girl !  a  very  shower 

Of  beauty  was  thy  earthly  dower," 

When  thou  didst  flit  before  mine  eyes, 

Gay  Vision  under  sullen  skies, 

While  Hope  and  Love  around  thee  played, 

Near  the  rough  falls  of  Jnversneyd  ! 

Have  they,  who  nursed  the  blossom,  seen 

No  breach  of  promise  in  the  fruit  ? 

Was  loy,  in  following  joy,  as  keen 

As  grief  can  be  in  grief's  pursuit  ? 

When  youth  had  flown  did  hope  still  bless 

Thy  goings— or  the  cheerfulness 

Of  innocence  survive  to  mitigate  distress  ? 


But  from  our  course  why  turn — to  tread 
A  way  with  shadows  overspread ; 
Where  what  we  gladliest  would  believe 
Is  feared  as  what  may  most  deceive  ? 
Bright  Spirit,  not  with  amaranth  crowned 
But  heath-bells  from  thy  native  ground. 
Time  cannot  thin  thy  flowing  hair, 
Nor  take  one  ray  of  light  from  Thee ; 
Por  in  my  Fancy  thou  dost  share 
The  gift  of  immortality  ; 
And  there  shall  bloom,  with  Thee  allied, 
The  Votaress  by  Lugano's  side ; 
And  that  intrepid  Nymph  on  Uri*s  steep 
descried  1 

XXIX. 
THE  COLUMN  INTENDED  BY  BUONAPARTE 
FOR  A  TRIUMPHAL  EDIFICE   IN   MILAN, 
NOW  LYING  BY  THE    WAY-SIDS  IN    THE 
SIMPLON   PASS. 

Ambition— following  down  this  far-famed 

slope , 
Her  Pioneer,  the  snow-dissolving  Sun, 
While  clarions    prate  of  kingdoms  to  be 

won — 
Perchance,  in  future  ages,  here  may  stop ; 
Taught  to  mistrust  her  flattering  horoscope 
By  admonition  from  this  prostrate  Stone! 
Memento  uninscribed  of  Pride  o'erthrown  ; 
Vanity's  hieroglyphic ;  a  choice  trope 
In    Fortune's  rhetoric.     Daughter  of  the 

Rock, 
Rest  where  thy  course  was  stayed  by  Power 

divine  I 
The   Soul  transported  sees,  from  hint  of 

thine. 
Crimes  which  the  great  Avenger's  hand 

provoke, 


*  See  address  to  a  Highland  Girl»  pb  ass* 


Hears  combats  whistling    o'er  tiie  ensan- 
guined heath :  i 

What  groans  t  what  shrieks  I  what  quietnesi  j 
in  death  1  | 

— • ! 

XXX. 

STANZAS, 

COMPOSED  IN  THE  SIMPLON  PASS. 

Vallombrosa!  Ilonged  in  thy  shad.est 

wood  [floor, 

To  slumber,  reclined  on  the  moss-covered 
To  listen  to  Anio's  precipitous  flood, 
When  the  stillness  of  evenmg  hath  deepened 

its  roar ; 
To  cange  through  the  Temples  of  P^stum, 

to  muse 
In  Pom  pei  i  preserved  by  her  Ixirial  in  earth ; 
On  pictuces  to  gaze  where  they  drank  in 

their  hues ; 
And  murmur  sweet  songs  on  the  ground  of , 

their  birth  I 

The  beauty  of  Florence,  the  grandeur  of 

Rome, 
Could  I  leave  them  unseen,  and  not  yield  to 

regret  ? 
With  a  hope  (and  no  more)  for  a  season  to 

come. 
Which  ne'er  may  discharge  the  magnificent 

debt? 
Thou  fortunate  Region  I  whose  Greatness 

inurned 
Awoke  to  new  life  from  its  ashes  and  dust ; 
Twice-glorified  fields  I  if  in  sadness  I  turned 
From  your  mfiuite  marvels,  the  sadness  was 

just. 

Now,  risen    ere  the  light-footed  Chamois 

retires 
From  dew-sprinkled  grass  to  heights  guarded 

with  snow, 
Towards  the  mists  that  hang  over  the  land 

of  my  Sires, 
From  the  climate  of  myrtles  contented  I  tjo. 
My  thoughts  become  bright  like  yon  edging 

oi  Pines 
On  the  steep's  lofty  verge    how  it  blacken'd 

the  air! 
But,  touched  from  behind  by  the  Sun,  it 

now  shmes 
With  threads  that  seem  part  of  his  own 

silver  hair. 

Though  the   toil   of  the   way   with  dear 

Friends  we  divide. 
Though  by  the  same  zephyr  our  temples  be 

fanned'  . 
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As  ire  rest  in  the  coni  orange-bower  side  by 

side, 
A  yearning  survives  which  few  hearts  shall 

withstand  . 
Each  step  hath  its  value  while  homeward 

we  move ; — 
0  joy  when  the  girdle  of  England  appears ! 
What  moment  in  bfe  is  so  conscious  of  love, 
Of  love  in  the  heart  niade  more  happy  by 

tears? 

xxxx 

ECHO,  UPON  THE  GEMMI. 

What  beast  of  chase  hath  broken  from 

the  cover  ? 
Steni  Gemmi  listens  to  as  full  a  cry. 
As  multitudinous  a  harmony 
Of  sounds  as  rang  the  heights  of  Latmos 

over, 
When,  from  the  soft  couch  of  her  sleeping 

Lover 
Up-starting,  Cynthia  skimmed  the  mouQ; 

tain  dew 
In  keen  pursuit— and  gave,  where'er  she  flew^ 
Impetuous  motion  to  the  Stars  above  her. 
A  solitary  Wolf-dog,  ranging  on 
Through    the    bleak  concave,  wakes  this 

wondrous  chime 
Of  aery  voices  locked  in  unison, — 
Faint—far  off— near  ~  deep — solemn  and 

sublime ! — 
So,  from  the  body  of  one  guilty  deed, 
A  thousand  ghostly  fears,  and  haunting 

thoughts,  proceed  1 


xxxn. 

.  PROCESSIONS. 

VGGBSTED  ON  A  SABBATH  MORNING  IN 
tHE  VALE  OF  CHAMOUNY. 

To  appease  the  Gods ;  or  public  thanks  to 

,  yield; 
Or  to  solicit  knowledge  of  events, 
^liich  m  her  breast  Futurity  concealed ; 
And  that  the  past,  might  have  its  true  in- 
tents                '  ^ 
Feelingly  told  by  living  monufnehts — 
Mankind  of  yore  were  prompted  to  devise 
Kites  such  as  yet  Persepolis  presents 
Graven  on  her  cankered  walls,  solemnities 
That  moved  in  long  array  before  admixing 
eyes.  .   -  -  •  .     ' 


The  Hebrews  thus,  carrying  in  joyful  state' 
Thick  bows  of  palm,  and  willows  from  the 

brook, 
Marched  round  the  altar-— to  commemorate 
How,  when  their  course  they  through  the 

desert  took. 
Guided  by  si^^ns  which  ne'er  the  sky  forsook, 
They  lodged  in  leaty  tents  and  cabins  low ; 
Green  boughs  were  borne,  while,  for  the 

blasts  that  shook 
Down  to  the  earth  the  walls  of  Jericho, 
Shouts^  rise,  and   storms  of  sound  froqi 

lifted  trumpets  blow  I 

And  thus,  in  order,  'mid  the  sacred  grove 
Fed  in  the  Libyan  waste  by  gushing  wells, 
The  priests  and  damsels  of  Ammonian  Jove 
Provoked  responses  with  shrill  canticles ; '' 
While,  in  a  ship  begirt  with  silver  bells, 
They  round  his  altar  bore  the  homM  God. 
Old  Cham,  the  solar  Deity,  who  dwells 
Aloft,  yet  in  a  tilting  vessel  rode, 
When  universal   sea  the  mountains  over* 
flowed. 

Why  speak  of  Roman  Pomps;  the  haugh^ 

claims 
Of  Chiefs  triumphant  after  ruthless  wars ; 
The   feast*  of    Neptune— and    the  Cereal 

Games, 
With  ima^ges,  and  crowns,  and  empty  cars ; 
The  dancing  Salii — on  the  shields  of  Mars 
Smiting  with  fury ;  and  a  deeper  dread 
Scattered  on  all  sides  by  the  hideous  jars 
Of  Corybantian  cymbals,  while  the  head 
Of  Cybelfe  was  seen,  sublimely  turretedl 

At  length  a  Spirit  more  subdued  and  soft   . 
Appeared — to  govern  Christian  pageantriesi 
The  Cross,  in  calm  proorssion,  borne  aloft  ■ 
Moved  to  the  chant  of  sober  litanies. 
Even  such,  this  day,  came  wafted  on  the 

breeze 
From  a  long  train— in  hooded  vestment* 

fair 
Enwrapt — and   winding,   between    Alpine 

trees 
Spiry  and  dark,  around  their  House  of  prayei^ 
Below  the  icybed  of.hright  ArgentiEre. 

Still  in  the  vivid  freshness  of  a  dream, 
The  pageant  haunts  me  as  it  met  bur  eyesf 
Still,   with    those  white^robed    Shapes— a 

living  Stream,;  ;.  .. 

^The  glacier  Pillars  join  in  solemn  -fsm^.-,    <: 
For  the^ame  service,  by  mysterious  ties    '.  ■ 
Numbers  exceeding  credible  account 
Of  number,  ^mre  and  silent  Votttte  -  ^     •* 


a^ 
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IttttUi^  dr  itaiied  £rom  a  wtrf try  ffwhf  * 
;The   onpencftablf   h«an   ol  tiiac  ex«H«id 

Mount ! 
They,  loo,  ^hb  «tfftd  so  far  a  holy  gleam 
^ff^ile  they  the  Church  tfngh^  with  motioft 

slow, 
A  product  of  thaf  awful  Mottntain  seem, 
Pouted  frorrt  Iiw  vaults  of  everlastm*  show ; 
ltf6t  Virgm  hlifes  rtiarshafled  m  bright  row, 
Not  swans  descendino  w Hi  the  stealthy  tidCi 
A  hveher  sisterly  resemblance  show 
7ha«\  the  hit  'F<yrrt»,  that  in  long  ottter 

glide. 
Bear  tc  ^e  glacier  band— those  Shapes  aloCt 

described. 

fl'remWtiis^  I  look  iifMin  the  tearat  springs 
Of  that  |icent3i»tii  cisivlnf;  m>  the  wind 
To  act  the  God  iixmn^  external  things, 
T^  Dmd»  ^n  4pt  sufitsesiiofk,  or. unbind  \ 
And  mawel  oot  thai  anii<}ue  Paifth  inditiod 
To  crowd  th^fr  world  with  nietaniorpho9»( 
.VouclwitfeQ  in  pity  or  in  wittth  asMgned  t  . 
SucK  insolent  temptations  wouM'at   thou 

miss, 
lUvdid  «he<4  s^hf«  •,  nor  br06d  o^tt  VdMi 

dark  abyss ! 
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;  SIL^GIAC  STANZAS. 

The  Ufn«nt«d  Yeuih  whose  urttiaeiydeeth 
gave  occasion  to  these  elejpaC  verses  was  Fred> 
ericK  Wiiliam  Goddard.  f roro  Boston  in  North. 
America.  He  wds  in  his  twentieth  yeAr,  and 
had  tesided  for  some  ttrhe  With  n  clergyman  ih 
the  neighborhood  of  Genexa  fox  the  comple- 
tion Hi  hi**  edMJiilofi.  Ai^comtianfed  by  a  fel- 
kfw<-p«tttL  a  native  of'Shroibiftd,  he  had  jutif  set 
oat  en  a  SwHs  toor  when  it  Was  his  mhtortune 
to  fall  in  with  a  fiwfid  Of  mmewlio  was  hasten^ 
mi^  to  join  »ur  t^rty.    The  tr»yeilers.  after 

§  tending  a  day  together  on  the  road  from 
erne  and  at  Soleure,  took  leave  of  eiich  Other 
iirnrghf,  ihe  youttg  meti  hairing  intended  to 
proceed  directly  to  Zurich.  But  early  »A  the 
•nnmiAg  nfyfneM.  found  bis  newMChminianceB, 
who  were  informed  ol  the  object  of  lib  lonfney, 
and  th«  Irieod^  i|»  was  In  punsuit  efi  eqwippeid 
fo  accomtiany  him*  We  met  at  Lucerne  the 
succeeding  evening,  and  Mr.  G  and  his  fellow- 
student  became  w  «(^iii»e«Hienfte  aup  tm veiling- 
companions  lor  a  couple  of  cUys.  We  ascended 
0ie  liighi  together,  and^  after  contempKaiting. 
the  sunrt&e  f  rdm  that  n(A5!e  mountain,  we  sepa- 
rated at  an  hour  and  on  a  spot  well  suited  \q 
the  paniftg  ^  thMe  ith^were  lo  meet  no  mofe. 
Oxr^rty  desetiided  throQgh  the  taliey  ol  our  I 
Lady  of  th«  Snow^  and  our  lata  «ompanKH)$i  to 
Art.    Wf  iuiflii9P«dt»netttiii»iewwMUa|jJ 


OleM^;  Wt  toibt  thtM  MiMe«d«g  day  C115 
the  aist  of  August)  Mr.  Goddard  pemhed, 
bftiM  oversot  in  a  boat  while  crossing  the  Uki 
«if  Zurich,  riis  companion  saved  himself  b|f 
swimming,  and  was  hospitably  received  m  rtie 
mansion  of  a  Swiss  genfleman  IM.  KelM 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  lake  The 
corpse  of  poor  Goddard  waa  case  ashore  on  the 
esiateuf  tl^e  same  gentleman,  whoceneroustv 
performed  all  the  rites  of  hospitality  winch 
Couifl  be  rendered  to  the  dead  as  well  as  to  the 
living.  He  caused  a  handsome  mural  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  in  the  church  of  Kii&nacht, 
which  lecords  the  prematOre  fate  of  the  young 
American,  and  on  the  shores  too  of  the  lake  ihe 
traveller  may  read  art  inserfpf  lovt  pomting  oat 
the  s|)ot  where  the  body  was  deposited  by  the 
UMiVfis. 

Lulled  by  the  sound  of  pastoral  belb, 
Rude  Naturti's  Pilgrtms  did  we  go, 
F»-om  the  dread  suirftm/t  of  the  Qtieeit  • 
Of  motJntaiirt,  dirongh  a  deep  ravine, 
Where,  ih  her  holy  chapel,  dwells 
*«  Oar  Lady  of  the  Snow  *» 
The  skv  wasi  blue»  the  atr  was  mild ; 
Free    were   the   streams   and  greea  the 

bowers ; 
As  if,  to  rough  asSauItfi  unknown, 
The  genial  spot  had  cuer  shown 
A  coimten&nce  that  as  sweetly  smilod— 
The  face  of  summer  hours. 

And  we  were  gay^  di«r  hearts  at «»« * 
Wvih  fyle»Mire  ddiMmg  throtigh  (h«  f rartw 
We  journeyed  ;  all  wc  knew  of  44W— 
Our  Ra|h  that  straggHfd  here  and  iht«| 
Of  iroi»bie--'^t  the  ^utteriitg  bfMM; 
Of  Winter— but  a  name. 

If  foresight  could  have  rent  the  veil 
Of  three  short  days— but  hush — no  more! 
Calm  IS.  the  grave,  and  caimer  none 
Than  that  to  which  thy  cares  arc  gone, 
Thou  Victihxof  the  stotmy  ^\ 
Asleep  on  Zurich's  shore  I 

Oh  GobOARO!  what  *rt  thou.?-^  oame-^ 
A  sunbeam  followed  by  a  Shatfef 
Mt)v  teorei,  for  anght  thU  tinsd  supplies. 
The  great,  the  experienced,  and  the  Wisej 
Too  much  froas  this  frail  earth  t«eiUii% 
And  Ihfarcfore  are  betfAysd^ 

W^  met,  while  festive  mirth  ran  Wild» 
Wherej  from  a  deep,  lake's  mighty  tirfi» 
Forth  slips,  like  an  enfranchised  slave, 
A  sea-green  river,  proud  to  lave. 
With  current  sWift  and  undefiledi 
Thejowers  of  old  Lucernb.  ^^^ 

•  Mount  Righi~Regina  MonUutt. 
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We  parted  vpon  soknrn  ground 

Far-lit  tecl  towards  the  ualadiits  sky ! 
But  all  our  thoughts  were  i/ien  of  Earth, 
That  gives  to  commoti  pleasures  birth  j 
And  nothing  in  our  hearts  we  found 
That  prompted  even  a  sigh. 

Fetch,  sympathising  Powers  of  air, 
Fetch,  ye  that  post  Ver  seas  and  landSi 
Herbs  moistened  by  Virginlkn  dew, 
A  most  untimely  grave  to  strew. 
Whose  turf  may  never  know  the  caM 
Ot  kindred  human  hands  t 

Beloved  by  every  gentle  Muse 

He  left  his  Transatlantic  home : 

Europe*  a  reahzcd  romance, 

Had  opened  on  his  eager  ghrtico: 

Wliat  present  bliss  i^what  golden  views  1 

What  stores  for  years  to  come ) 

Though  kxlged  within  no  vtg^rous  fnune 
His  soul  her  daily  tasks  renewed, 
Blithe  as  the  lark  on  sun  gilt  wings 
High  poised'^-or  as  the  wren  that  sings 
In  shady  places,  to  procb' 
Her  modest  gratituae. 

Not  vain  is  sadly-uttered  praise ; 
The  words'of  truth's  memoriai  vow 
Are  sweet  as  momin«  fragrance  shed 
From  Hower^  mid  Goldau's ruins  bred; 
As  evening's  fandly'Un^ring  rays 
On  RiGHra  silent  brow* 

Lamented  Youth  I  to  thy  cold  clay 
Fit  obsequies  the  Stranger  paid  j 
And  piety  shall  guard  the  Stone 
Which  hath  not  left  the  spot  unknown 
Where  the  wild  waves  resigned  their  prey— 
And  that  which  marks  t,hy  bed. 

And,  when  thy  Mother  weeps  for  Thee, 
Lost  Youth  I  a  solitary  Mother, 
This  tribute  from  a  casual  Friend 
A  not  unwelcome  aid  may  lend* 
To  feed  the  tender  luxury. 
The  rising  pang  to  smotkeff 

XXXIV. 

SKY-fROSPECT—FROM     THB     PI.AIN     OF 
PRANCIU 

Lo!  m  the  burning  west,  the  crat^gy  nape 
Of  a  proud  Ararat  1  and»  Itberaipont 
The  Ark,  her  melartcholy  voyaqe  done  I 
^  lampant  cloud  numics  i  lion's  shapes 
There,  coabate  a  faufln  CHicodile-«agape 


A  golden  spear  to.snaltow !  and  that  bnrsm 
And  massy  grove,  so   near  yon    blazing 

town, 
Stirs  and  recedes — destniction  to  escape  I 
Yet  all  is  harmless-^as  the  Elysian  shades 
Where  Spirits  dwell  m  undisturbed  repose — 
Silently  disappears,  or  quickly  fades  • 
Meek  Nature's  evening  comment  on  tlia 

shows 
That  for  oblivion  take  their  daily  bfrth 
From  all  tlie  fuming  vanities  of  £arth  I 

XXXV. 

on  BEXNO  SmtAMDBt>  NEAR  TUB  RARMtt 

OF  bOULOQNE. 

Why  cast  yc  back  npoii  the  GaWfc  shore, 

Ve  furious  wave& !  a  patriotic  Son 

Of  En.|Iand— who  m  hope  her  coast  had 

won. 
His  protect  crowned,  his  pleasamt  travel 

oVf 
Well— let  him  pace  this  noted  beach  onc9 

more. 
That  gave  the  Roman  Ins  triumphal  shells; 
That  saw  the  Corsican  Ins  cap  iind  bells 
Haughtily  shake,  a  dreaminj;  Conqueror  \ — 
Enough    my  Country's  cliffs  1  can  behold, 
And  proudl}*  think,  beside  the  chafing  sea, 
Of  checked  ambition,  tyranny  controlled, 
And  folly  cursed  with  endless  memory  *. 
These  local  recollections  ne'er  can  cloy ; 
Such  ground  1  from  njy  v^ry  heiut  enjoy ! 


AFTER      LANDING  —  THE     VALtEY      OF 
DOVER       Nov.,    1820. 

Where  be  tlie  noisy  followers  of  the  game 
Whfch  faction  beeeds ;  the  turmoil  where/ 

that  patflcd 
Through  Europe,  echoing  from  the  news- 
man's bhist, 
And  tilled  our  hearts  with  grief  for  Eng- 
land's sliame 
Peace  greets  us ;— rambling  on  witliout  an 

aim 
We  mark  majestic  herds  of  cattle,  free 
To  rummate,  couched  on  the  grassy  lea  3 
And  hear  far-off  the  mellow  horn  proclaim 
The  Season's   harmless  pastfme.    Ruder 

swind 
Stirs  not ;  enrapt  I  gaze  with  strange  de» 

hght. 
While  consdottsnesses,  not  to  be  disowned,  ^ 
Here  only  serve  a  feeling  to  invite 
That  lifts  the  spirit  to  a  cahner  heiglit, 
And  makes  this  rural  stiUness  more  pro* 
found.  / 
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xxxvn. 

AT  DOVER. 

From  the  Pier's  bead,  musing,  and  with 

increase 
Of  wonder,  I  have  watched  this   sea-side 

Town, 
Under  the  wliite  chff's  battlemented  crown, 
Hushed  to  a  depth  of  more  tlian  Sabbath 

peace : 
The  streets  and  quays  are  thronged,  but 

why  disown 
Their    natural    utterance;    whence    this 

strange  release 
From  social  noise— silence  elsewhere  un 

*  known? — 
A  Spirit  whispered,  "  Let  all  wonder  cease , 
Ocean's  o'erpowering  murmurs    have  set 

free 
Thy  sense  from  pressure  of  life's  common 

dm; 
As  the  dread  Voice  that  speaks  from  out 

the  sea 
Of  God's  eternal  Word  the  Voice  of  Time 
Doth  deaden,  shocks  of  tumult,  shrieks  of 

crime, 
The  shouts  of  folly,  and  the  groans  of  sin." 


.      DESULTORY  STANZAS, 

UPOJ^    RECEIVING.  THE    PRSC^DING 
SHEETS  FROM  THE  PRESS. 

Is  then  the  final  pa;;e  before  me  spread 
Nor  further  outlet  left  to  mind  or  heart  ? 
Presumptuous  Book !  too    forward  to  be 

-  .  read. 

How  can  I  give  thee  license  to  depart  ? 
One  tribute  more .  unbidden  feelings  start 
Forth  from  their  coverts ,  slighted  objects 

f    rise; 
My  spirit  is  the  scene  of  such  wild  art 
As  on  Parnassus  rales,  when  lightning  flies, 
Visibly  leading  on  the  thunder's  harmonies. 

Ajl  that  I  saw  returns  upon  my  view, 
All  that  1  heard  comes  back  upon  my  ear, 
MX  that  1  felt  this  moment  doth  renew ; 
And  where  the  foot  with  no  unmanly  fear 
Recoiled— and  wings  alone  could  travel-^ 

there 
I  move  at  ease;  and  meet  contented  themes 
Th^t^press  upon  me,  crossing  the  career 
Of  recollection^  vivid  as  the  dreams 


Of  midnight,— cities,  plains,  forests,  and 
mighty  streams. 

Where  Mortal  never  breathed  I  dare  to  sit 
Among  the  interior  Alps,  gigantic  crew, 
Who  triumphed  o'er  diluvian  power— and 

yet 
What  are  they  but  a  wreck  and  residue, 
Whose  only  business  is  to  perish  I— true 
To  which  sad  course,  these  wrinkled  Sons 

of  Time 
Labor  their  proper  greatness  to  subdue ; 
Speaking  of  death  ah>ne,  beneath  a  chme   * 
Where  life  and  rapture  flow  in  plenitude 

sublime. 

Fancy  hath  flung  for  me  an  airy  bridge 
Across    thy   long    deep    Valley,    lurious 

Rhone  1 
Arch  that  here  rests  upon  the  granite  ridg« 
Of  Monte  Rosa — there  on  frailer  stone 
Of  secondary  birHi,  the  Jung-fraii's  cone ; 
And,  from  that  arch,  down-lookmg  on  the 

Vale 
The  aspect  I  behold  of  every  zone ; 
A  sea  of  foliage,  tossing  wkh  the  gale. 
Blithe     Autumn's     purple     crown,     and 

Winter's  Icy  mail  I 

Far  as  St.  Maurice,  from  yon  eastern 

Forks,* 
Down  the  mam  avenue  my  sight  can  range : 
And  all  itiv  branchy  vales,  and  all  that  lurks 
Within  them,  church,  and  town,  and  hut, 

and  grange. 
For  my  enjoyment  meet  in  visiort  strange ; 
Snows,  torrents; — to  the  region's    utmost 

bound. 
Life,  Death,  in  amicable  interchange  ',-^ 
But  list !  the  avalanche — the  hush  profound 
That  follows— yet  more  awfui  than  that 

awful  sound ! 

Is  not  the  chamois  suited  to  his  place? 

The  eagle  worthy  of  her  ancestry } 

—Let  Empires  fall ;  but  ne'er  shall  Ye  ^$- 

grace 
Your  noble  birthright,  ye  that  occupy 
Your  council-seats  beneath  the  open  sky, 
On  Sarnen's  Mount,  there' judge  of  fit  and 

right,  ,     .  -       . 

In  simple  democratic  majesty . 
Soft  breezes  fannmg  your  rough  \)rows — the 

might 
And  piinty  of  nature  spread  before  your 

sight ! 


•  At  tlie  haad  o^  the  ValLui. 
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From  this-  appropriate  Court,  renowned 
.    Lucerne 

Calls  me  to  pace  her  honored  Bridge — that 
cheers 

The  Patriot's  heart  with  pictures- rude  and 
stem, 

An  uncouth' Chronicle  of  glorious  years. 

Like  portraiture,  from  loftier  source,  en- 
dears 

That  work  of  kindred  frame,  which  spans 
the  lake 

Just  at  the  point  of  issue,  where  it  fears 

The  form  and  motion  of  a  stream  to  take ; 

Where  it  begins  to  stir,  ytt  voiceless  as  a 
snake. 

Volumes    of  sound,  from    the   Cathedral 

rolled, 
This  long-roofed  Vista  penetrate — ^but  see. 
One  after  one,  its  tablets,  that  unfold 
The  whole  design  of  Scripture  history ; 
From  the  first  tasting  of  the  fatal  Tree, 
Till  the  bright  Star  appeared  in  eastern 

skies, 
Announcing,  One  was  born  mankind  to 

free; 
His.  acts,  his  wrones,  his  final  sacnfice ; 
Lessons  for  every  heart,  a  Bible  for  all  eyes. 


Our  pride  misleads,  our  timid  likings  kill. 
—Long  may  these  homely  Works  devised 

of  old, 
These  simple  efforts  of  Helvetian  skill, 
Aid,  with  congenial  influence,  to  uphold 
The    State,— the    Country's     destiny   to 

mould ; 
Turning,  for  them  who  pass,  the  common 

dust 
Of  servile  opportunity  to  gold  ; 
Filling  the  soul  with  sentiments  august — 
The  beautiful,  the  brave,  the  holy,  and  the 

justl 

No  more ;   Time  halts  not  in  his  noiseless 

march — 
Nor  turns,  nor  winds,  as  doth  the  liquid 

flood;  ^ 

Life  slips  from  underneath  us,  like  that 

arch 
O^  airy  workmanship  whereon  we  stood. 
Earth  stretched  below,  heaven  in  our  neigh* 

borhood. 
Go  forth,  my  little  Book !   pursue  thy  way; 
Go  forth,  and  please  the  gentle  and  fhA 

good; 
Nor  be  a  whisper  stifled,  if  it  say 
That  treasures,  yet  untouched,  may  giaci 

some  future  Lay. 


MEMORIALS  OF  A  TOUR  IN  ITALY. 

1837. 


TO  HENRY  CRABB  ROBINSON. 


Companion!    by  whose   buoyant   Spirit 

cheered. 
In  whose  experience  trusting,  day  by  day 
Treasures  I  gained  with  zeal  that  neither 

feared 
The  toils  nor  felt  the  crosses  of  the  way, 
Rydal  Mount,  F€b,  ij^h^  1842. 


These  records  take :  and  happy  should  I  ht 
Were  but  the  Gift  a  meet  Return  to  thee 
For  kindnesses  that  never  ceased  to  flow,  , 
And  prompt  self-sacriflce  to  which  I  owe 
Far  more  than  any  heart  but  mine  can 
know. 

W.  Wordsworth. 


Thb  Tour  of  which  the  following  Poems  are  very  inadeouate  remembrances  was  shortened 
by  report,  too  well  founded,  of  the  prevalence  of  Cholera  at  Naples.  To  make  tome  amends  for 
what  was  reluctantly  left  unseen  in  the  South  of  Italy,  we  visited  the  Tuscan  Sanctuaries  among 
the  Apennines,  and  the  principal  Italian  Lak^s  among  the  Alps.    Neither  of  those  lakes,  nor  «s 
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Venice,  i»  there  anvnotioe  in  these  Poemfe,  c'hieflf  IjfeeiittMe  1  haire  ttiucV^iipent^in  elsenAwft. 
See,  in  particular,  ^  Descriptive  Sketches,"  **  Memorials  of  a  Tour  oo  the  ConUMM  m  *h»,** 
and  a  Sonnet  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Venetian  Reptibjic. 


MUSINGS  NEAR  AQUAPENDENT. 

April,  1S37, 

Yb  Apennines!  with  all  your  fertile  vales 
Dtf^    oMlbolomedi  ^d    jDur   wiadic^ 

shores  ^ 

Oi  either  se«,  an  Mander  ^y  lurth, 
A  Mountaineer  by  habit,  would  resound 
}r«Mrftf<isc^inia«et  4««9rdaA^  wttb  your 

claims 
Bestowed  hf  ^«tur«^  or  from  nutt*s  {rest 

deeds 
Inherited :  —  presumptuous    thought  1  —  it 

fled  . 
Lilce  vapor^  hke  a  towering  cl»ud,  dissolved, 
Not,  therefore,  sliall  my  mind  givit  way  to 

sadnesf ;— • 
Von  finow«w]iii0  torroftt-faU,  plumb  down  it 

drops 
Yet  ever  hangs  or  seems  to  han|;  in  air, 
Lullmg  the  leisure  of  that  high  perched 

town, 
Aquapendentb,  in  her  lofty  site 
Its  neighbor  and  its  namesake — town,  and 

flood 
Forth  flashing  otit  of  ttB  omiglomny  duMm 
Bright  sunhdiftis— thfe  fresAi  verdttre  of  Oiis 

lawn 
Strewn  with  gray  rocks,  and  on  the  hori^ 

2on*s  ver^e, 
0*er  intervenient  waste,  through  gltffimet- 

ing  haze. 
Unquestionably  kenned,.  thli(  TXMfAaiptitL 

hill 
With  fractured  summit,  n«  indifferent  sight 
To  travellers,  from  such  comforts  as  are 

thme, 
Bleak  Radicofnni!  escaped  with  joy— 
These  are  before  me ;  and  the  varied  scene 
May  well  suffice,  till  noon-tide*s  sultrjr  heat 
Relax,  to  fix  and  satiny  the  mind 
Passive   yet  pleased.    What!    with   this 

Broom  in  flower 
Close  at  my  side  I    She  bids  me  fly  to  greet 
Her  sisters,  soon  like  her  to  be  attired 
"With  golden  blossoms  opening  at  the  feet 
Of  my  own  f  awMd.    The  glad  f  reetixvg 

given, 


Giv«n  with  a  voice  mnd  bjr  x  look  retonwd 
Of  otd  coinpaiuonship,   'l\utt  comts  not 

minutes 
Ettf  from  accoftiamed  paths,  familiar  fields 
The  local  Genius  hurnes  me  aloft. 
Transported  over  that  clovd-woomg  hill, 
S«at  banda),  a  fond  suitor  of  the  donds, 
WiCh  drcam-kkd  «inoethnets»  to  Hdveli^'k 

top. 
There  to  alight  upon  crisp  moss,  and  range 
Obtaiiung  ampler  boon,  at  every  step, 
6f  visual  sovereignty— hiLs  multitudinous, 
(Not  Apennine  can  boast  of  fairer)  hills 
Pride  of  two  nations,  wood  and  lake  and 

plains, 
And  prospect  right  below  of  deep  covai 

shaped 
By  skeleton  arms,  that,  from  the  mountain's 

trunk 
Extended,  clasp  the  winds,  ^th  mutual 

moan 
Strugghng  for  liberty,  while  undisniaved 
Thfe  shepheiKl  struggles  with  them.  Onward 

thence 
And  downward  by  the  skirt  of  Greenside 

fell, 
And  by  Glenridding-screes,  and  low  Glen* 

coign, 
Plaoe»  XorBahe*  bow.  thoufk  k>ving  still 
The  miises,  as  they  loved  -ttrtiti  m  the  days 
Of  the  old  minstrels  and  the  border  bards.— 
I^ut  here  am  1  fast  bound  ;  and  let  it  pass 
The  simple  rapture  : — who  that  travels  far 
To  feed  his  mmd  with  watchful  eyes  could 

share 
Or  wis*  -to  sHaitett  ?— One  there  surely  was, 
"  The  Wizard  of  the  North,"  with  anxious 

hope 
Brought    to   this    genial   climatic,    when 

disease 
Preyed  upon  body  and  mind— yet  not  the 

less 
Had  his  6unk  eye  kindled  at  those  dear 

words 
That  spake  of  hards  and  nunstttels ',  mad  his 

spirit 
Had  flown  with  njin^  to  .old  Helvellyn's  ! 

brow 
Where  once  together,  in  his  day  of  strei\gtlv  | 
We  stood  nejoicing,  as  if  <arfh  were  free 
From  sorrow,  Tike  the  sky  above  our  heads*  I 


P0Bm  6»  yw*  mAtiyAfwir. 
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eve 
Of  h»  Ua  goiitg  fcMR  Twiid^tdef  (boftksKt 


Or  by  another^s  sympathy  was  led, 
19  tlHfl  bnslit  ^d,  iH«v«i««  lor  litm  nb 
fnMd, 

No  pitoMuae.    StUl»  in  wppt  4)iati  eajr-fleep 


SurviMft  ior  sno,  WMi  ciMiot  iwt  sitfyiwe 

The  toip0-of  yw^  mrhioh  wedck4  >oriDW£d 

To  sadness  not  their  own,  yfi^/^  wKk  faint 
Forced  by  intent  to  take  from  sj^^ch  its 


He  »ai4  '*  WiK»  I  Jm  IherK,  idtbou«k  'IIb 

fair, 
Twill  bf  UMllier  yjirwwf."    Pn^pjbfcy 
More   than    fulfilled,  aj)  gqy  it^KHipfliUfK'f 

shores 
Imh»  wttn«tfMd»'«nd4ie  dty  of  seven  hills, 
H«r  sipfirkhts  iQuiitiin&,  tttd^er  biotiklilnfts 

tomlMf 
And  vmttt  Wmh  all,  that  Envaene*  ^bicb 

•bowed 
Her  frpiend9V$,  0««m)not  iAU  iHe  ii4iyii«  he 

stood 
A  few  (Short  bk|)i5  tp»lAfiiI  IhfQf  w«nt)  «plirt 
From  Tasso's  Convent-haveiit  Mid  }r0tired 

liBivis. 


Peace  to  their  $pi»t* !  nrhy  «h0iild  Poesy 
Vield  t«  Hierkm  of  wiKin  f)c«ret.  And  honwr 
In  gloom  on  wmgs  with  confi€tenM  out- 

To  move  in  sunshine! — Utter  thiUlkf^  my 

SouU 
Tempert  d  with  awfi^  smd  «v«ete»ed  by  oqkq- 

For  them  who  iii  the  shades  of  sorrow 

That  Vy^90^t»  the  term  to  human  lite 
Appointed  bv  man's  common  %kt^^Muifit 
Friiil  AS  l^f  fenOesC  oi»«  Av»iba1  (i^.lJiiat 
Deserve  a  thought)  but  little  kn^MW   to 

Am  free  to  rove  where  Nature's  j^vifliest 

loohfc, 
Art's  noblest  relics,  history's  rich  he(|iMsts, 
Faikd  t9  Mii^imaAt  ;»nd'li>iti«eb}y  shferoil 
The  whole  world's  Darling — free-it)  r»f e  at 

wil) 
O'er  high  and  low,  and  if  requiriiigres^ 
Rest  from,aiqiMBftt««^. 


Thmhs  ponied  Mb 
For  what  thus  far  hath  blessed  ny  wander 

ingt*  thtokf 
Fervent  hut  bumble  as  the  hps  can  breathe 
Whiee  .gitednflBa  main  a  dMty**-iei    me 

guard 
Those  seeds  of  expectation  which  4he  iruil 
Aheftdy  gelhcred  m  thitt  favored  Land 
Eniolds  witbtn  its  core.  The  laith  he  «iiee, 
Thait  lie  who  guides  <uk1  |{oveme  «U,  Ap- 

-  pffcMwe 
Wh^n  gr>ititiidf»  IhoHgh  disciplined  to  look 
Be>i»nd  theee  tranvent  «pheie«,  doth  <weer 

awowi 
Of  earthly  hope  put  on  with  trgixb}i«g  hand; 
"^^  1$  Je9At  pWwwl»  we  \m^S  when  goidfiB 

beams, 
&elle<:Hd  throfi^  4he  wieU  of  fige,  fnm 

hours 
Of  itm^)cm\  delight,  nenote  or  reeent, 
Sh^  1)jit  a  httle  way-^-'tisi  aW  they  WW'^ 

ilMi»  the  denbtfi^l  futvKe,    Who  w^nJd  heep 
\pkwer  A)i^  resoive  lo  ^Wtv«  to  it  throiiglb 

life, 
Else  it  (^pseii$  hjm,  wrely  es  lie  livfn, 
$ai»ts  1vo^ld  not  j;r)eve  «or  gMnidiaii  aiigeli 

frown 
If  eBio^ivhile  tee^.  a»  was  -my  Jot  to  he, 
An  ».  fad  hadt  urgft^  hv  ,two  tiltiidtr  .oiirs    . 
Over  waves  rough  and  deep,  that^'Vk'hfiP  they 

bi^ke, 
Da»hed  thek  white  foam  a^^^  Hie  pfUaoe 

veils 
Of.  G6n4«  ^he  wptrb^Hihould  tibtfre  he  led 
To  meditate  upon  his  own  appointed  tasks. 
However   hwnMo  h»    ^hemse^Mes,    with 
•     tlipiighto 
^m^  ae4  eMstajoed  hy  menwyjof  Him 

Who  oftentimes  within  those  narrow  bounds 
Rocked  m  the  ^vrfe,  there  Iried  htt  spirit'e 

strength 
And  grasp  of  purpose,  long  ere  sailed  his 

To  lay  A  new  worW  npeo. 

Kor  lees  prized 
Be   those    impressions  which  iocaiao  the 

eiseft 
To  mild,  to  lowly,  and  to  seemin<;/week, 
Bend^lhfit  ^ay  her  do»*ros.    The  dew,  the 

storn>-* 
The  dew  whose  moisture  leli  m  eentla 

drops 
On  the  s«ttll  hyssop  destino^  to  becomei 
By  Hebrew  ordinance  devioutty  hept, 
h  pvrKying  instntin«ftt-«^the  storiss 
That  shook  on  Lebanon  the  cedar's  tap» 
Andsilfkfhook»40ahUl>€theUMidMPlo    •■ 
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-  Further  to  force  fheir  way,  endowed  its 

truqk 
With  magnitude  and  strength  fit  to  uphold 
The  glorious  temple-^did  alike  proceed 
From  the  same  -gracious  will,  were  both  an 

offspring 
Of  bounty  infinite. 

Between  powers  that  aim 
Higher  to  lift  their  lofty  heads,  impelled 
By  no  profane  ambitioA,  Powers  that  thrive 
By  conflict  and  their  opposites,  that  trust 
In  lowliness-^  niid^siy  tract  there  lies 
Of  thoughtful  sentimei^t  for  every  mind 
Pregnant  with  good.    Young,  Middle-aged, 

and  Old, 
From  century  on  to  century  must  have 

krtown 
The  omotion-^hay;  moi-e  ittly  were  it  sald-^ 
The  blest  tranquillity  that  sunk  so  deep 
Into  my  spirit,  when  I'  paced,  enclosed 
In  Pisa's  Canipo  Santo,  the  smooth  floor 
Of  its  Arcftdes  paved  with  sepulchral  slabs, 
And  throuifh  each  window's  open  fret-work 

looked 
O'er  the  blank  Area  of  sacred  earth 
Fetched   fronr   Mount  Calvary,  or  haply 

delved 
In  precincts  nearer  to  the  Saviour's  tomb, 
By  hands  of  men,  humble  as  brave,  who 

foueht 
For  its  deliverance — a  capacious  field 
That  to  descendants  of  the  dead  i ;  holds 
And  to  all  living  mute  memento  breathes, 
More  touching  far  than  aught  which  on  the 

walls 
Is  pictured,  or  their  epitaphs  can  speak, 
Of  the  changed  City's  long-departed  power, 
Glory,  and  wealth,  which,  perilous  as  they 

are, 
Here  did  not  kill,  but  nourished,  Piety. 
And,  high  above  that  length  of  cloistral 

roof. 
Peering:  in  air  and  backed  by  azure  sky. 
To  kindred  contemplations  ministers 
riie   Baptistery*s   dome,  and   that  which 

swells 
From  the  Cathedral  pile;  and  with  the 

twain 
Cohjomed  in  prospect  mutable  or  fixed 
(As  hurry  on  in  eagerness  the  feet, 
Ot  pause)  the  summit  of  the  Leaning-tower, 
Nor  less  remuneration  waits  on  him 
Who.  having  left  the  Cemetery  stands 
In  the  Tower's  shadow,  of  decline  and  fall 
Admonished  not  without  some  sense  ^ 

tear, 
Feo  that  soon  vanishes  befort  the  tight 


Of   splendor    uncxtiuguished,  pomp  oD' 

scathed. 
And  bei^Qty  uniuipaired.    Grand  tn  itself, 
And  for  itself,  the  assemblage,  gnmd  and 

fair 
To  vieiw,  and  for  the  mind's  consenting  eye 
A  type  of  age  in  man,  upon  its  front 
Beanng  the  world-acknowledged  evidence 
Qf  past  exploits,  nor  fondly  after  more 
Struggling  against  the  stream  of  destiny, 
But  with  Its  peaceful  majesty  content. 
—Oh  what  a  spectacle  at  every  turn 
The  Place  unfolds,  from  pavement  skinned 

with'  moss. 
Or  grass-grown  spaces,  where  the  heaviest 

foot 
Provokes  n*^  echoes,  but  must  softly  tread; 
Where  Solitude  with  Silence  paired  stops 

short 
Of.  Desolation,  and  to  Ruin's  scythe 
I>ecay  submits  not 

But  where'er  my  stepi 
Shall  wander,  chiefly  let  me  cull  with  care 
Those  images  of  genial  beauty,  oft 
Too  lovely  to  be  pensive  in  themselves. 
But  by  reflection  made  so,  which  do  best 
Andfitliest  serve  to  crown  with  fragrant 

wreaths 
Life's  aip  when  almost  filled  with  year& 

like  mine. 
— How  lovely  robed  in  forenoon  light  and 

shade. 
Each  ministering  to  each,  didst  thou  appear 
Savona,' Queen  of  territory  fair 
As  aught  that  marvellous  coast  thro'  all  iti 

length 
Yields  to  the  Stranger's  eye.  Remembiance 

holds 
Asa  selected  treasure  thv  one  cliff. 
That,  while  it  wore  for  m*lancholy  crest 
A  shattered  Convent,  yet  rose  proud  to 

have 
Clinging  to  its  steep  sides  a  thousand  herbs 
And  shrubs,  whose  pleasant  kx>ks  gave  proof 

how  kind 
The  breath  of  air  can  be  where  earth  had 

else 
Seemed.chnrlish.  And  behold,  both  far  and 

near. 
Garden  and  field  all  decked  with  orange 

bloom. 
And  peach  and  citron,  in  Spring's  mildest 

breeze 
Expanding ;  and,  along  the  smooth  shore 

curved 
Into  a  natural  port,  a  tldekw  tea, 
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To  that  itiild  bircieze  with  motioh  and  ^t)i 

voice 
Softly  responsive ;  and,  attaned  to  all 
Those  vernal  charms  of  sight  and  sound, 

appeared 
Smooth  space  of  turf  which  from  the  guar- 
dian fort 
Sloped  seaward,  turf  whose  tender  ■  April 

green, 
In  coolest  climes  too  fugitive,  might  even 

here 
Plead  with  the  sovereign  Sun  for  longer 

stay 
Than  his  unmitigated  beams  allow, 
Nor  plead  in  vain,  if  beauty  could  preserve, 
From  mortal  change,  aught  that  is  born  on 

earth 
Or  doth  on  time  depend. 

White  on  ^the  brink 
Of  that  high  Convent-crested  cliff  F  stood,  . 
Modest  Sflivona  I  oVer  all  did  brood 
A  pure  poetic  Spirit*^as  the  breeze, 
Mild — as  the  verdure,  fresh — the  sundiine, 

bright—      • 
Thy  gentle  Chiabrera  1 — ^not  a  stone, 
Mural  or  level  with  the  trodden  floor. 
In  Church  or  Chapel,  if  my  curious  quest  ^ 
Missed  not  the  truth,  retains  a  single  name 
Of  young  or  old,  warrior,  or  saint,  or  sage. 
To  whose  dear  memories  his    sepulchral 

verse 
Paid  simple  tribute,  such  as 'might  have 

flowed 
From  the  clear  spring  of  a  plain  English 

hearty   r  .  .      . 

^ay  rather,  one  in  native  fellowship 
With  all  who  want  not  skill  to  couple  grief 
With  praise,  as  genuine  admiration  prompts. 
The  grief,  th6  prais^  are  served  froin  their 

dust. 
Yet  in  his  pasje  the  recbrds  of  that  worth 
Survive,  uninjured  ;— glory  then  to  words, 
Honor  to  word-preserving  Arts,' and  hail 
Ye  kindred  local  influences  that  still, 
If  Hope's  familiar  whispers  merit  faith. 
Await   my  steps    when    they  the  breezy 

height 
Shall  range  of  philosophic  Tusculum  ; 
Or  Sabine  vales  explored  inspire  a  wish 
To  meet  the  shade  of  Horace  by  the  side 
Of  his  Bandusian  fount  j  or  \  invoke 
His  presence  to  point  out  the  spot  Where 

once. 
He  sate,  and  eulogized  with  earnest  pen 
Peace,  leisure,  freedom,  moderate  desires  J 
And  all  the  immunities  of  rural  life 
Extolled,  behind  Vacuna^s  crumbling  fane. 


Or  let  me  loiter,' Sooted  with  what  is  givett 
Nor  asking  more,  on  that  delicious  Bay, 
Parthenope's  Domain — Virgilian  haunt, 
Illustrated  with  never-dying  verse, 
And,  by  the  Poet's  laurel-shaded  tomb, 
Age  after  age  to  Pilgrims  from  all  lands 
Endeared.    ' 

And  who — if  not  a  man  as  cold 
In  heart  as  dull  in   brain — ^while    pacing^ 

ground 
Chosen  by  Rome's  legendary  Bards,  high' 

minds 
Out  of  her  early  struggles  well  inspired 
To  localize  heroic  acts— could  look 
Upon  the  dpots  with  undelighted  eye. 
Though  even  to  their  last  syllable  the  Lays. 
And  very  names  of  those  who  gave  them 

birth 
Have  perished? — Verily,  to   her   utmost 

depth, 
imagination  feels  what  Reason  fears  not 
To  recognize,  tl»e  lasting  virtue  lodged 
In  those  bold  Actions,  that,  by  deeds  as- 
signed 
To  the  Valerian,  Fabian,  Curian  Race, 
And  others  like  in  fame,  created  Powers 
With  attributes  from  History  derived, 
By  Poesy  irradiate,  and  yet  graced. 
Through  marvellous  felicity  of  skill. 
With  something  more  propitious  to  high 

aims 
Than  either,  pent   vdthin    her    separate 

sphere, 
Can  oft  with  justice  claim.     - 

And  not  disdaining 
tJnion  with  those  priineval  energies 
To  virtue  consecrate,  stoop  ye  from  you£ 

height 
Christian  Traditions  !  at  my  Spirit's  call 
Descehd,  and,  on  the  brow  of  ancient  Rome. 
As  she  survives  in  ruin,  manifest 
Your  glories  mingled  with   the  brightest 

hues 
O/  her  memorial  halo,  fading,  fading, 
But    never,  to   be    extinct    while    Eartl^ 

endures. 
0  come,  if  undishonored  by  the  prayer, 
From  all  her  Sanctuaries! — Open  for  my 

feet 
Ye  Catacombs,  give  to  mine  eyes  a  glimpse' 
Of  the  Devout,  as,  mid  your  glooms  con* 

vened 
For  safety,  they  of  yore    enclasped   the, 

Cross 
Oh  knees  that  ceased  froni  trembling,  of 

intoned 
Their  orisons  with  voices  half -suppressed,  ' 
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£ven  at  thif  hour. 

And  tbou  Mainertin«  prison, 
Into   tiiat   V9ult   receive  ne  from  whwfte 

.^pth 
Issues^  revealed  in  .no  presumptuous  VUAOn, 
Albeit^  ttfttng  huwaik  to<livfn«, 
A  Saunt,  th«  Church's  Kock,  the  mystjia 

Keys 
Qrasped  m  his  Juad ;  «nd  Ji^l  with  wprisht 

sword 
Prefiettring  liis  own  impendent  doom, 
The  AposUe  u(  th«  Gentiles ;  both  pr«par$4 
To  suiter  psuns  with  heathen  scorn  andhat^ 
Inflicted ;-- blessed  Men,  lor  so  to  H^ivei 
They  ioUow  th«ir  dear  Lord  1 

Time  flows — nor  winds, 
Nor  stagnates,  nor  precipilates  hiscours^, 
liut  m^iiiy  a  benefit  borne  upon  his  breeist 
For  huinanvlund  stf^ks  out  of  sight,  is  goa«/ 
No  one  knows  how ;  nor  seixlom  is  put  forth 
An  angry  arm  that  sna.tcli«&  good  away. 
Never  perhaps  to  reappear.     The  Stream 
Has  te^wrgenention  trof  ght  ^nd  brings 
Innumerable  ^ains ;  y^  we,  who  now 
Walk  in  the  hght  of  day,  pcsrtain  full  svireiy 
To  a  dhilled  a^e,  most  jpitiably  shut  out 
From  that  which  is  and  actuates,  by  formS| 
AbslraciSons,  and  by  lifeless  UxX  to  fact 
Minutely  Bnked  with  diligence  uninspired, 
Uarectii6ed,  unruided,  unsustiioed^ 
By  godiilce  insight.    To  this  tate  is  doomed 
Science,  widespread  and  sprradii^  still  as 

be 
(ter  conquests,  in  the  world  ol  stnse  JDfidtt 

known. 
So  with  the  interna!  mind  U  fares ;  and  so 
With  morals,  trusting,  m  contempt  or  fear 
Qf  vital  principle's  controllmg  law. 
To  her  purblmd  cuide  ExpealcHcy ;  and  so 
Suffers  religions  faith.    Elate  with  view 
Of  what  IS  won,  we  overlook  or  scorn 
The  best  that  should  keep  pace  with  it|  asd 
.      jnust. 
Else  more  and  more  tlie  genera]  mind  will 

droop, 
Even  as  if  bent  on  penshjng .    There  Uvm 
Flo  faculty  within  us  which  the  Soul 
Can  sparci  and  humblest  earthly  Weal 

demands, 
Por  dignity  not  placed  beyond  her  reach, 
Zealous  coK)peration  of  all  means 
Civen  or  acquired,  to  raise  us  from  the  mire, 
And  liberate  our  hearts  from  low  pursuits. 
By  Jfross  Utilities  enslaved  we  need 
More  of  enootakn^  impulse  irom  the  l^Mt, 


K  to  fhfrfiilifi<»4^d)t«r  fMdmMrt  i 

Sounder  and  theretore  holier  than  ifae  ends 
Which,  wi  the  giddifiew  of  Mtfiif»laiistp 
W«  covet  as  «iipre«ie.    0  grant  die  c»w» 
That  Wisdom  wears,  ortakeh|»4nBMherous 

staff 
From  Knowledge  1 — ^If  the  Mwac^  when  I 

have  served 
This  day,  be  mistress  of  a  single  pearl 
Fit  to  be  placed  in  that  pure  Aadem; 
Then,  not  in  vain,  under  these   cKestnoi 

bouffhs 
Reclined,  shall  I  have  yielded  up  my  soul 
To  transports /rom  (he  MCoAdafy  fourts 
Flowing  of  time  and  pUee,  and  paid  «• 

hotji 
Due   homage;   nor   shall  fruitlessly  have 

striven, 
9y  ^v#  ol  beavljr  moved,  to  enshrine  1b 

verse 
Accordant  meditations,  which  in  timea 
Vexed  jufid  disordered,  at  ^m  own^  mr 

shed 
Influence,  at  least  among  a  scattered  few, 
To  sobciroess  of  tmnd  and  peace  of  heart 
Friendly ;  as  here  to  my  repose  hath  beei 
This  flowering  broom's  dear  neigbberiuxtd 

the  light 
And   murmur  iasuing   from  yon  pendent 

flood. 
And  all  the  varied  landscape.    Let  i»  n(^ 
Kise^  and  t<HKi«Krow   si^    wagniftrfiil 

Rome. 

THE  PINV    OF  MONTE  MARIO  AT  ROMV. 

I  ^AW  far  off  the  dark  top  of  a  Pine 
Look  like  a  doud^a  slender  stem  the  lis 
That  bound  it  to  its  native  earth— poiscA 

"high 
'Mid  evening  hues,  along  the  honson  liM^ 
Striving  in  peace  each  other  to  outshine 
Biit  when  1  learned  the  Tt^  was  living 

lliere, 
Saved  from  the  sordid  axe  by  BeaumonfJ 

care. 
Oh,  what  a  gush  of  tenderness  was  mine  I 
The  rescued   Fine-treei  with  its  sky  sa 

bfight  . 

And  cloud-like  beauty,  ridi  m  tltoughts  of 

Dea*h-parted  friends,  and  days  too  swift  la 

fliglit, 
Supplanted  the  whole  majesty  of  Rome  , 
(Then  first   apparent   from  The   Frnciaa 

Height) 
Crowneci  with  tSt  Peter'a  everSastinglXtfb 
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'    AT  ROMS.  '         x 

Is  this,  yc  •Gwk,  the  Cipitcflkh  ffiB  ? 
Yon  petty  Steep  in  truth  the  feartiil  Rpck. 
Tarpeiati  Uatned  of  yore,  and  keeping  stiff 
That  name,  a  local  Phantom  proud  to  mocJc 
The  Traverter*s   expecUlkm  ?— CouM  onr 

Will 
Destroy  the  ideal  Power  withm,  'twere  dofte" 
'iUrc^  what  men    see  and  touch,^laves 

Wandering  cm, 
Impelled  by  thirst  of  all  but  Htaven-taught 

skill 
Full  oft,  our  wish  obtained, deeply  we  sigh; 
ifet  not  nnrfecofflpensed  are  tJiey  wlio  learn, 
From  that  depression  raised,  to  mount  on 

high 
With  stronger  wing,  more  clearly  to  (fiscetn 
Eternal  things ;  and,  if  need  be,  defy 
Change,  with  a  brow  not  insolent^  thougii 

stenv 

JY. 

AT  ROMS,— RECRETS.—IN  AW-USION  TO 
KIEBUHk  AND  OTHER  MODERN  HIS- 
TORIES. 

Those  old  credulities,  to  nature -dear, 
Shafl  l!hey  «o  longer  bloom  tipon  l!he  stod 
Of  History,  stript  naked  as  a  rock 
'Mid  a  dry  des^t  ?    What  is  it  we  !iear  ?  . 
The  g!wy  of  Infant  R«me  tmret  disaoipear. 
Her  morning  splendors  vanish,  ana  their 

place 
Know  them  no  ijiore.    M  Truth,  who  felled 

her  face 
With  those  bright  beams  yet  Tnd  it  not, 

most  steer 
Henceforth  -a  hwnfbler  course  perpAexed  and 

slow;  . 
One  solace  yet  remains  for  ns  wlio  came 
Into  ttiis  world  in  days  when  story  lacked 
Severe  research,  *hirt  m  ourheaits  we  know 
How,  for  exciting  youth's  heroic  Atme,     . 
Assent  is  power,  belief  tlie  son!  of  faot 


CONTWUED. 

CoMi'UACSMT  Fidwiw  were  Iheyi  yvt  the 

same 
Involved  a  history  of  no  douT>tfu1  sense, 
History  that  proves  by  inWard  evidence 
From  wTiat  a  precious  source  of  truth  it 

came. 
V^er  codd  the  ^boldest  fitilogist  have  dared 


^Qcb  de8d&  to  paint,  such  characteis  lo 

frame, 
9nt  ior  coeva]  sympathy  prepared 
To  greet  With  instant  faith  their  loftiest 

claim. 
None  but  a  noble  people  could  have  loved 
Flattery  in  Ancient   Rome's  pure-minded 

•  styte: 
Not    in    like    sort    the    Runic  Scald  v/as 

moved; 
He,  nursed  'mid  savage  passions  that  dehle 
Humanity,  sang  feaats  that  weli  m^ht  caH 
For  the  blood-thirety  mead  ctf  Odm'a  liet- 

oua  Hall. 


PtEA  FOR  THE  HISTORIAN. 

Forbear  to  dsem  the  Chronicler  unwise. 
Ungentle^  or  finttHiclied  by  acemly  r«th, 
Who,  gathering  up  all  that  Time's  anvious 


Has  spared  of  sound  and  grave  realities, 
Firosly  rejecto  ^oae  daaaliiis  flatteries, 
£>ear  as  they  are  to  unsuspecting  Youth, 
That  might  have  diawtidown  Clio  from  the 

akies  > 

To  vindicate  the  majesty  of  truth 
Such  waa  bar  o8i(»  whil^  aha  walked  i^lth 

men, 
A  Muse,  who,  not  uamtaidfttltif  ber  Sire 
All-ruling  Jove,  whate'er  the  theme  might 

be 
Revered  her  Mother,  ta^c  Mnemosyne, 
And  taught  her  faithful  servants  how  tho 

lyre 
.Should  an^jmfeatb^t  not  fnislead,  tha  p«a. , 


AT  ROM*. 

They— who  have  seen  the  noUe  Roman's 

scorn 
Break  iorth  at  thought  of  laying  down  hfs 

head. 
When  the  bkink  day  is  over,  garreted 
Jn  his  ancestral  palace,  where,  from  morn 
To  niglit,  the  desecrated  floors  are  worn 
By  feet  of  purse-proud  strangers;    they— 

whojiave  read 
In  one  meek  smile,  beneath  a  peasants 

.  shed. 
How  patiently  the  weight  of  wrong  is  borne ; 
They — who  have  heard  some  learned  Patriot 

treat 
Of  freedom,  wiiih  mind  ^rasflng  the  whele 

theme 
Froa:i  ancient  Rome,  downwards  thrau|^ 

that  bright  dream 
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Of  Commonwealths,  each  city  a  starlike  seat 
Of  rival  glory :  they—fallen  Italy —  I 


I  glory  5  they- 
Nor  must,  nor  will,  nor  can,  despair   of 
Thee! 


NEAR  ROME,  IN  SIGHT  OP  ST.  PETER*S. 

Long  has  the  dew  been  dried  on  tree  and 

lawn ; 
O'er  man  and  beast  a  not  unwelcome  boon 
Is  shed,  the  languor  of  approaching  noon. 
To  shady  rest  withdrawing  or  withdrawn 
Mute  are  all  creatures,  as    this    couchant 

fa>vn. 
Save  insect-swarms  that  hum  in  air  afloat, 
Save  that  the  Cock  is  crowin»,  a  shrill  note, 
Startling  and  shrill  as  that  which  roused  the 

dawn. 
— Heard  in  that  hour,  or  when,  as  now,  the 

-  nerve 

Shrinks  from  th«  note  as  from  a  mis-timed 

-  thing, 

"Oft  for  a' holy  warning  may  it  serve, 
Charged  with  remembrance  of  his  sudden 

sting," 
(His  bitter  tears,  whose  name  the  Papal 

Chair 
And  yon  resptendant  Church  are  .proud  to 

bear. 

IX. 

AT  A  LB  A  NO. 

Days  passed— and  Monte  Calvo  would  not 

clear 
His  head  from  mist;  and,  as  the  wind  sobbed 

through 
*  Albano's  dripping  Ilex  avenue. 
My  dull  forebodings  in  a  Peasant's  ear 
Found  casual  vent.    She  said,  "  Be  of  good 

cheer ; 
Our  yesterday's  procession  did  not  sue 
Ih  vain ;  the  sky  will  change  to  sunny  blue. 
Thanks  to  our  Lady's  grace."     I  smiled  to 

hear, 
But  not  in  scorn :— :the  Matron's  Faith  may 

lack 
The  heavenly  sanction  needed  to  ensure 
Fulfilment ;  but,  we  trust,  her  upward  track 
Stops  not  at  this  low  point,  nor  wants  the 

lure 
Of  flowers  the  Virgin  without  fear  may 

own. 
For  by  her  Son^s  blest  hand  the  seed  was 

sown. 


NiiAR  Anio's  stream,  I  spied  a  gentle  Dove 
Perched  on  an  olive  branch,-  and  heard  her 

cooing 
'Mid  new-bom  blossoms  that  soft  airs  were 

wooing, 
While  all  things  present  tQld  of  joy  and 

love. 
But  restless  Fancy  left  that  olive  grove 
To  liail  the  exploratory  Bird  renewing 
Hope  for    the  few,  who,  at    the  world's 

undoing! 
On  the  great  flood  were  spared  to  live  and 

move. 
0  bounteous  Heaven ;   signs  true  as  dove 

and  bough 
Brought  to  the  ark  are  coming  evermore, 
Given  though  we  seek  them  not,  but,  while 

we  plough 
This  sea  of  life  without  a  visible  shore. 
Do  neither  promise  ask  nor  grace  implore 
In  what  alone  is  ours,  the  living  Kow. 

XI. 

PROM  THE  ALBAN   HILLS  LOOKING 
TOWARDS   ROME. 

Forgive,  illustrious  Country!  these  deep 

sighs. 
Heaved  less  for  thy  bright  plains  and  hills 

bestrewn 
With  monuments  decayed  or  overthrown, 
For  all  that  tottering  stands  or  prostrate 

lies. 
Than  for  like  scenes  in  moral  vision  shown, 
Ruin  perceived  fcur  keener  sympathies ; 
Faith  crushed,  yet  proud  of  weeds,  her  gaudy 

crown  ; 
Virtues  laid  low,  and  mouldering  energies. 
Yet  why  prolong  this  mournful  strain?" 

Fallen  Power, 
Thy  fortunes,  twice  exalted,  might  provoke 
Verse  to  glad  notes  prophetic  of  the  hour 
When  thou,  uprisen,  shalt  break  thy  double 

yoke, 
And  enter  with  prompt  aid  from  the  Most 

High, 
On  the  third  stage  of  thy  great  destiny. 

XII. 

NEAR  THE  LAKE  DP  THRASYMENE. 

When  here  with  Carthage  Rome  to  conflict 

came. 
An  earthquake,  mingling  with  the  battle's 

Checked  not  its  rage;  unfelt  the  ground  did 
reck, 
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Sword  dropped  not,  javeHn  kept  its  deadly 

aim. — 
Now  all  is  sun43nght  peace.    Of  that  day's 

shame, 
Or  glory,  not  a  vestige  seems  to  endure, 
Save  in  this  Kill  that  took  from  bk)od  the 

name  • 
Which  yet  it  bears,  sweet  Stream!  as  crys- 
tal pure. 
So  may  sdl  trace  and  sign  of  deeds  aloof 
From  the  true  guidance  of  humanity. 
Thro'  Time  and  Nature's  influence,  purify 
Their  spirit ;  or,  unless  they  for  reproof 
Or  warning  serve,  thus  let  them  all,  on 

ground 
That  gave  them  being,  vanish  to  a  sound. 

XlfL 
NEAR  THE  SAME  LAKE. 

For  action  born,  existing  to  be  Cried, 
Powers  manifold  we  have  that  intervene 
To  stir  the  heart  that  would  too  closely 

screen 
Her  peace  from  images  to  pain  allied. 
What  wonder  if  at  midnight,  by  the  side 
Of  Sangumctto  or  broad  Thrasymene, 
The  clang  of  arms  is  heard,  and  phantoms 

glide,  • 
Unhappy  ghosts  in  troops  by  moonlight 

seen; 
And   singly   thine,  O  vanquished  Chief! 

whose  corse, 
Unburied,  lay  hid  under  heaps  of  slain : 
But  who  is  He  ?— the  Conqueror.     Would 

he  force 
His  way  to  Rome?    Ah,  no,-H'ound  hill 

and  plain 
Wandering,  he  haunts,  at  fancy's  strong  com- 
mand. 
This  spot — his  shadowy  death-cup  in  his 

hand 

XIV. 

THE  CUCKOO  AT  LAVERNA. 
May  35TM,  1837. 

List— 'twas  the  Cuckoo— O  with  what  de- 
light 

Heat-d  I  that  voice  f    and  catch   it  now, 
though  faint, 

Far  off  and  faint,  and  melting  into  air, 

Yet  not  to  be  mistaken.     Hark  again  ! 

Those  louder   cries  give   notice  that  the 
Bird, 


*  Sanguinetto* 


Although  invisible  as  Echo's  self, 

Is  wheeling  hitherward.     Thanks,  happy 

Creature, 
For  this  unthought-of  greeting ! 

While  allured 
From  vale  to  hill,  from  hill  to  vale  led  on, 
We  have  pursued,  through  various  lands,  a 

long 
And  pleasant  course;  flower  after  flower 

has  blown. 
Embellishing  the  ground  that  gave  them 

birth  > 

With  aspects  novel  to  my  si^ht ;  but  still 
Most  fair,  most  welcome,  when  they  drank 

the  dew 
In  a  sweet  fellowship  with  kinds  beloved. 
For  old  remembrance  sake.     And  oft— 

where  Spring 
Displayed  her  richest  blossoms  among  files 
Of  orancre>trees  bedecked  with  glowing  fruit 
Ripe  for  the  hand,  or  under  a  thick  shade 
Of  Ilex,  or,  if  better  suited  to  the  hour. 
The  lightsome  Olive's  twinkling  canopy — 
Oft    have    I    heard    the  Nightingale  and 

Thrush 
Blending  as  in  a  common  English  grove 
Their  love-songs;    but,  where'er  my  feet 

might  roam, 
Whate'er  assemblages  of  new  and  old. 
Strange  and  familiar,  might   beguile  the^ 

way, 
A  gratulation  from  that  vagrant  Voice 
Was  wanting ;— and  most  happily  till  now. 

For  see,  Lavema!   mark  the  far-famed 
Pile, 
High  on  the  brink  of  that  prec.o.tous  rock,  . 
Implanted  like  a  Fortress,  as  in  truth 
It  IS,  a  Christian  Fortress,  garrisoned 
In  faith  and  hope,  and  dutiful  obedience, 
By  a  few  Monks,  a  stem  society, 
Dead  to  the  world  and  scorning  earth-bom 

Joys. 

Nay— though  the  hopes  that  drew,  the  tears 

that  drove, 
St.  Francis,  far  from  Man's  resort,  to  abide 
Among  these  sterile  heights  of  Apennine, 
Bound  him,  nor,  since  he  raised  yon  House^ 

have  ceased 
To  bind  his  spiritual  l*rogeny,  with  rules 
Stringent  as  flesh  can  tolerate  and  live ; 
His  milder  Genius  (thanks  to  the  good  God 
That  made  us)  over  those  severe  restraints 
Of  mind,  that  dread  heart-freezing  diicip- 

hne. 
Doth    sometimes   here   predominate,  ana 

works  ' •     '    ' 
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By  unsought  means  for  gracious  pvirposM ; 
For  ear^h  through  heaven,  for  heaven,  by 

chans;eful  earth, 
Illustrated,  i^d  inutally  f  ndsarecL 

Rapt  though  He  w«r*  above  the  power  of 
sense. 
Familiarly,  yet  out  of  the  cleansed  heatt 
Qi  that  once  sinful  Being  overtk>wed 
On  sun,  moon,  stirs,  the  nether  elements, 
And  every  shape  of  creature  they  iRtstam« 
Divine  affections  :  and  with  beast  and  bird 

is  tilled  from  ^far— such  marvel  story  tells— f 
Sy  casual  outbreak  of  his  past^ionate  word^ 
And  from  their  own  pursuits  in  fiekl  or 

grove 
Drawn  to  his  side  by  look  or  act  of  love 
Humane,  and  virtue  of  his  mnocent  Uie) 
He  wont  to  hold  companionship  s&  free^ 
\^M  pure,  so  f riiught  with  knowledge  and  de* 

light, 
As  to  be  hkenea  in  his  Followers'  mmd^ 
To  that  which  our  Hrst  Parents,  ere  the  fait 
From  their  high  state  darkened  the  Eat th 

with  fear. 
Held  w»th  all  KindA  in  Eckn's   bliMful 

bowers. 

Then  question  not  that,  'mid  the  austere 

Band, 
Who  breathe  the  air  he  bteathfed,  tread 

where  he  trod. 
Some  true  Partakers  of  his  lovin.a;  spirit 
Do  still  survive,  and,  with  those    gentle 

hearts 
Consorted,  Others,  In  the  power,  the  faith, 
Ot  a  baptised  imas^ination,  prompt 
To  eaten  from  Nature's  humblest  monitors 
Whate'er  they  bring  of  im|>iil5e8  sublime. 

Thus  sensitive  must  be  the  Monk,  tl>ougH 
pale 
With  fasts,  with  vig'ls  worn,  depressed  by 

years, 
Whom  in  a  sunny  glade  1  chanced  to  see 
Vpon  a  pine-tree's  storm-uprooted  trunV* 
Seated  alone,  with  forehead  sky-ward  raised^ 
Hand4  clasped  above  the  crucifix  he  wore 
Appended  to  his  tsosom,  and  lips  closed 
By  the  joint  pressure  of  his  musing  mood 
And  lubit  of  his  vuw.    That  ancient  Man — 
Nor  haply  less  the  Brother  w1ioi\i  I  marked, 
As  we  approached  the  Convent  gate,  aloft 
Looking  far  forth  from  his  aerial  cell.« 
A  young  Ascetic— Poet,  Hero,  Sage, 
H^  might.have  been.  Lover  belike  he 
If  Chejr  received  into  a  conscious  ear . 


The  Aoteft  whose  first  faint  greetiRf  startled 

Whose  iedttlDu^  iteration  tlwiHed  with  joy 
My  heart— may  have  been  moveu  iiJte  me 

to  think. 
Ah !  not  Uke  qie  who  walk  in  the  world's 

wavs, 
On  the'greftt  Prephet,  styled  Ae  Vnet  ^ 

One 
Crying  amki  ihe  wilderness,  and  fpven. 
Now  that  their  snows  must  melt,  their  herbs 

and  flowers 
Revive*  their  obstinate  winter  pass  awav, 
That  awful  name  to  Tbce,  thee,  sunpli 

Cuckoo, 
W?Mering  in  so1ittide»  and  everxnot* 
Foretelling  and  proclaiming,  ere  thou  leave 
This  thy  last  haunt  beneath  Italian  skies 
To  carry . thy  gfcid  tidings  over  heights 
Still  loftier,  and  to  chmes  more  near  the 

Pole. 

Voice  of  the  Desert,  fare-thee-weJl  j  sweflt 

Bird! 
If  that  substantial  title  plc«se  thee  moret 
Farewell  I^but  go  thy  way»no  need  hast 

thou 
Of  a  good  wish  sent  after  tbee ;  from  bower 
To  lx)wer  as  green,  from  sky  to  sky  as 

clear. 
Thee  gentle  breezes  waft— or  airs  that  meet 
Thy  course  and  sport  ar<Miad  thee  softly 

fan— 
Till  Night,  descending  upon  hill  and  vale, 
Grants  to  thy  mission  a  brief  term  of  silcncCi 
And  folds  thy  pinions  up  in  blest  repose. 


AT  THE  CONVKNT  OP  CAMALDOU. 

Grieve  for  the  Man  who  hither  came  be- 
reft. 
And  seeking  consolation  from  abov»t 
Nor  grieve  the  less  that  skill  to  him  was 

left 
To  paint  thi<^  picture  of  his  lady-love: 
Can  she,  a  Wessed  sjunt,  the  work  approve  ? 
And  O,  good  .^rethl«A  of  the  dowl,  a  thing 
Sq  fair,  to  which  with  peri\  he  must  dingi 
Destroy  in  pity,  or  with  care  remove. 
That  blooca-^tliose  eyesr<^<an  t^  assist  te 

bifid 
Thousrhts  that  would  stray  {rom  HetTiaf 

The  dream  must  cease 
To  be ;  by  Faith,  net  sight,  his  soal  nust 

live ; 
Else  will  thft  enamoured  Monk  too  imlf 
find 
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How  wide  a  space  can  part  from  iafwacd 

peace 
The  most  profound  repose  his  cell  can  givci 

XVI. 
CONTINUED. 

Thb  world  forsaken^  all  itft  busy  cares 
And  stirriog  m&oreata  ahujined  with  desper- 
ate flight, 
All  trust  stbaiMtipoed  te  thQ.heaUiig  Bright 
Of  virtuous  action  ;  all  that  cour^se  daces, 
Labor  accomplishes,  or  patience  b^ars — 
Those  helps  rejected^  they,  whose  minds 

perceive 
How  subtly  tt«rki  main's  ivaakiiesiii  sigks 

may  heave 
For  such  a  One  beset  with  cloistral  snares. 
Father  of  Metcy !  rectify  hb  view. 
If  with  hjs  vows  this  object  ill  agree  J 
5hed  ov«r  it  thy  grace,  and  thus  subdue 
Imperious  passion  in  a  heart  set  free  :•>* 
That  earth^  love  may  to  herself  be  true, 
Give  him  a  soul  that  cleavetb  unto  thee. 

XVII. 

AT  YHS   tenVhttTB  OK    UPPMK  CONVSNif 

OF   CAMALDOLI. 

WhAt  a!m  had  th«y,  the  Pah:  of  Monte,  in 

size 
Eftormous,  dragged,  while  side  by  side  they 

sate» 
By  panting  steers  up  to  this  conrent  gate  ? 
How,  with  empurpled  cheeks  atid  pampered 

eyes. 
Dare  they  cotifront  the  Tean  austerities 
Of  Brethren  who,  here  fixed,  on  Jesti  wait 
in  sackcloth,  and  God*s  anger  deprecate 
Through  all  that  hnubtes  flesh  and  mord> 

fies? 
Strange   c6ftt»st !— verily   th»  world    of 

dreams. 
Where  mmgle,  as  for  mockery  combined, 
Things  in  their  very  e«stnces  at  strife, 
Shows  not  a  sight  incongruous  as  the  ex- 
treme^ 
That  everywhere  before   the   thoughtful 

mind, 
Meet  on  the  solid  groufld  of  wakhiglife; 


XVIII. 

AT  VAIXOMBROSA. 
Thick  as    autumnal   leaves   that    stMW  the 


I 


In  Vallombrosav  where  Etnirian  shndes 

Hi^  over-acched  cmbowg:.— Farapi:»h  Lo&t. 


VALbOMBH08A>^I  k>nged  in  thy  shaAeal 
wood 

To  slumber,  rcdiofd  oo  the  moss-covered 
floor  I '» 

Food  wish  that  was  granted  at  last,  and  tha 
Flood, 

That  lulled  me  asleep,  bids  me  listen  opcq 
more* 

Its  murmur  how  soft  I  as  it  falls  down  tha 
steep, 

Near  that  Cell — ^yon  sequestered  Retread 
bigh  in  air-** 

Where  our  Milton  was  wont  lonely  vigils  to 
keep 

For  converse  with  Osd^  MUgM  tiirOQgh 
study  and  prayer. 

The  Monks  still  rapoat  the  traAtion  wttl^ 
pddtv 

And  its  truth  who  shall  doubt  ?  for  hh  Spirit 
is  here ; 

In  the  cloud-piercing  rocks  doth  her  gran- 
deur abide. 

In  the  pines  painting  hcavcBwaid  her  beauty 
austere; 

la  the  flower  besprent  meadom  bis  genio* 
we  trace 

Turned  to  humbler  delights,  m  whkb  youth 
mi$:ht  confide. 

That  would  yield  him  fit  help  while  prefigur- 
ing that  Place 

Where,  i^  Sm  had  not  entered.  Love  nevet 
IViddied. 

When  with  life  lengthened  out  eanae  a  de- 
solate time, 

And  darkness  and  danger  had  compassed 
him  round. 

With  a  thought  he  would  flee  to  these  haunts 
of  his  prime. 

And  here  once  again  a  kind  sheUer  be  found. 

(Mnsa 

And  let  me  believe  that  when  nightly  the 

Pid  waft  him  to  Sk>n,  the  gharified  hill. 

Here  also,  on  some  favored  height,  he 
would  choose 

To  wander,  and  drink  Inspiration  at  will, 

V^lombrosal  of  thee  1  flrst  fieard  In  th« 

Of  that  holiest  of  Bards,  and  the  name  for 

my  mind 
Had  a  musical  charm,  which  the  winter  of 

And  the  changes  it  brings  had  no  po«er  to 

unbind. 
And  DOW,  ye  Miltonian  shades!  und^r  you 
I  repose,  nor  am  fc^-ced  frt^m  sweel  (aAcy  tt 

part, 
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While  your  ledives  1  behold  and  the  brooks 

they  will  strew, 
And  the  realized  vision  is  clasped  to  my 

heart. 

Even  so,  and  unblamed,  we  rejoice  as  we 

may 
In  Forms  that  must  perish,  frail  objects  of 

sense; 
Unblamed— if  the  Soul  be  intent  on  the 

day 
When  the  Being  of  Beings  shall  summon 

her  hence 
For  he  and  he  only  with  wisdom  is  blest 
Who,  gathering    true  pleasures   wherever 

they  grow, 
Xiooks  up  in  all  pluces,  forjoy  or  for  rest, 
1*0  the  Fountain  whence  Time  and  Eternity 

flow. 

XIX. 

'      AT    FLORENCE. 

Under  the  shadow  of  a  stately  Pile, 
The  dome  of  Florence,  pensive  and  alone. 
Nor  giving  heed  to  aught  that  passed  the 

while, 
I  stood,  and  gazed  upon  a  marble  stone, 
The    laureird    Dante's   favorite   seat.     A 

throne. 
In  just  esteem,  it  rivals :  though  no  style 
Be  there  of  decoratbn  to  beguile 
The  mind,  depressed  by  thought  of  great- 
ness flown 
As  a  true  man,  who  long  had  served  the 

lyre, 
I  gazed  with  earnestness,  and  dared    no 

more. 
But  in  his  breast  the  mighty  Poet  bors 
A  Patriot's  heart,  warm  with  undying  flne. 
Bold  with  the  thought,  in  reverence  I  sate 

down. 
And,  for   a   moment,   filled   that   empty 

Throne. 

zx. 

9BFORB  THE  PICTURE  OF  THE  BAPTIST, 
BY  RAPHAEL,  IN  THE  GALLERY  AT 
FLORENCE. 

The  Baptist  might  have  been  ordained  to 

cry 
Forth  from  the  towers  of  that  huge  Pile, 

wherein 
His  Father  served  Jehovah ;  but  how  win 
Due  audience,  how  for  aught  fcut  scorn  defy 
The  obstinate  pride  and  wanton  revelry 
Of  the  Jerusalem  below,  her  sin      • 


And  folly,  if  they  with  united  din 

Drown  not  at  once  mandate  and  propheq? 

Therefore  the  Voice  spake  from  the  Desert, 

thence 
To  Her,  as  to  her  opposite  in  peace. 
Silence,  and  holiness,  and  mnocence. 
To  Her  and  to  all  Lands  its  warning  sent, 
Crying  with  earnestness   that  might  not 

cease, 
«  Make  straight  a  highway  for  the  Lofd- 

repentl" 


AT    FI^RBNCB—FROK    MICHAEL    AW 
GELO. 

Rapt  above  earth  by  power  of  one  fair 

face. 
Hers  in  whose  sway  alone  my  heart  dfr 

lights, 
I  niingle  with  the    blest  on   those  pure 

heights 
Where    Man,  yet  mortal,  rarely  finds  a 

place.  , 

With  Him  who  made  the  Work  that  Work 

accords 
So  well,  that  by  its  help  and  through  ha 

grace 
1  raise  my  thoughts,  inform  my  deeds  and 

words, 
Claspmg  her  beauty  in  my  soul's  embrace. 
Thus,  if  from  two  fair  eyes  mine  annot 

turn, 
I  feel  how  in  their  presence  doth  aWde 
Light  which  to  God  is  both  the  way  and 

guide ; 
And,  kindling  at  their  lustre,  if  I  bum, 
My  noble  fire  emits  the  joyful  ray    ^ 
That  through  the  realms  of  glory  shines  for 

aye. 

XXII. 

AT   FLORENCE  —FROM    M.    ANGBLO. 

Eternal  Lord!  eased  of  a  cumbrous  load. 
And  lor-.ened  from  the  world,  1  turn  to 

Thee;  , 

Shun,  like  a  shattered  bark,  the  storm,  and 

flee 
To  thy  protection  for  a  safe  abode. 
The  crown  of  thorns,  hands  pierced  upon 

;  the  tree,    . 
The  meek,  benign,  and  lacerated  face, 
To  a  sincere  repentance  promise  grace, 
To  the  sad  soul  give  hope  of  paraon  free* 
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With  justice  mark  not  Thou,  O  Light  di- 
vine, 

My  fault,  nor  hear  it  with  thy  sacred  ear ; 

Neither  put  forth  that  way  thy  arm  severe ; 

Wash  w)tii  thy  blood  my  sins  j  thereto  in- 
cline 

More  readily  the  more  my  years  require 

Help,  and  forgiveness  speedy  and  entire. 


AMONG  THE  RUINS  OF  A  CONVENT  IN 
THE  APENNINES. 

Ye  Trees !  whose  slender  roots  entwine 

Altars  that  piety  neglects ; 
Whose  infant  arms  enclasp  the  shrine 

Which  no  devotion  now  respects ; 
If  not  a  straggler  from  the  herd 
Here  ruminate,  nor  shrouded  bird, 
Chanting  her  low-voiced  hymn,  take  pride 
In  aught  that  ye  would  grace  or  hide — 
How  sadly  is  your  love  misplaced. 
Fair  Trees,  your  bounty  run  to  waste ! 

Ye,  too,  wild  Flowers !  that  no  one  heecEs, 
And  ye — full  often  spurned  as  weeds—     • 
In  beauty  clothed,  or  breathing  sweetness 
From  fractured  arch  and  mouldering  wall — 
Do  but  more  touchmgly  recall 
Man's   headstrong    violence    and    Time's 


Making  the  precincts  ye  adorn 
Appear  to  sight  still  more  forlorn. 


IN    LOMBARDY. 

See,  where  hi»  difficult  way  that  Old  Man 

wins 
Bent  by  a  load  of  Mulberry  leaves ! — most 

hard 
Appears  /i/'j  lot,  to  the  small  Worm's  com- 

pared. 
For  whom  his  toil  with  early  day  begins. 
Acknowledging  no  task-master,  at  will 
(As  if  her  labor  and  her  ease  were  twins) 
^he  seems  to  work,  at  pleasure  to  lie  still  ;— 
And  softly  sleeps  within  the  thread  she 

spins. 
So  fare   they — the    Man    serving   as  her 

Slave. 
Ere  long  their  fates  do  each  to  each  con- 
form : 
Both  pass  into  new  being,— but  the  Worm, 
Transfigured,  sinks  into  a  hopeless  grave ; 
His  volant  Spirit  will,  he  trusts,  ascend 
To  bliss  unboundedi  glory  without  ^, 


AFTER   LEAVING   ITALY. 

Fair  Land  I   Thee  all  men  greet  with  joy 

how  few. 
Whose  souls  take  pride  in  freedom,  Yirtuei 

fame, 
Part  from  thee  without  pity  dyed  in  shame; 
1  could  not— while  from  Venice  we  with* 

drew, 
Led  on  till  an  Alpine  strait  confined  our 

view 
Within  its  depths,  and  to  the  shore  we 

came 
Of  Lago  Morto,  dreary  sight  and  name. 
Which  o'er  sad  tlioughts  a  sadder  coloring 

threw. 
Italia  1  on  the  surface  of  thy  spirit, 
( Too  aptly  emblemed  by  that  torpid  lake) 
ShaH  a  few  partial  breezes  only  creep  ? — 
Be  its  depths  quickened ;  what  thou  dost 

inherit 
Of  the  world's  hopes,  dare  to  fulfil ;    awake, 
Mother   of    Heroes,  from  thy   death-hke 

sleep  1 

XXVf. 
CONTINUED. 

As  indignation  mastered  grief,  my  tongue 
Spake  bitter  words ;  words  that  did  ill  agree 
With  those  rich  stores  of  Nature's  imagery. 
And   divine   Art,    that    fast   to   memory 

clung — 
Thy  gifts,  magnificent  Region,  ever  young 
In  the  sun's  eye,  and  in  his  sister's  sight 
How  beautiful !  how  worthy  to  be  sung 
in  streams  of  rapture,  or  subdued  delight ! 
I  feign  not ;  witness  that  unwelcome  shock 
Tiiat  followed  the  first  sound  of  German 

speech, 
Caught  the  far-winding  barrier  Alps  among. 
In  that  announcement,  greeting  seemed  to 

mbck 
Parting;    the  casual  word  had  power  to 

reach 
My  heart,  and  filled  that  heart  with  conflict 

strong. 


COMPOSED  AT  RYDAL  ON  MAY  MORNING, 

1838. 

If  with  old  love  of  you,  dear  Hills !  I  share 
New  love  of  many  a  rival  image  brought 
From  far,  forgive   the  wanderings  of  my 

thought : 
Nor  art  tliou  wronged,  sweet  May  1  when  I 

compare 
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Thy  present  birth-morn  with  thy  last,  so 

fair, 
So  rich  to  me  in  favors.    For  ipy  lot 
Then  was,  within  the  famed  Egerian  Grot 
To  sit  and  muse,  tanned  by  its  dewy  air 
Mingling  with  thy  soft  breath  f  That  morn- 
ing too. 
Warblers  1  heard  their  joy  unbosoming 
Amid  the  sunny,  shadowy.  Coliseum ; 
Heard  them,  unchecked  by  augi:t  of  sadden- 
ing hue, 
For  victories  there  won  by  flower-crowned 

Sprihg, 
Chant   in   full   choir   their   innocent   Te 
Uettffi. 


ZXVIII. 


THE  PILLAR  OF  TRAJAN. 

Whrrb  iowert  vt%  crushed,  and  unforbid* 

den  weeds 
O'er  mutilated  arches  ^ihed  their  seeds ; 
And  temples,  doomed  to   milder   change, 

unfold 
A  ft^w  magnificence  that  vies  with  old ; 
Firn^  in  its  pristine  majesty  hath  stood 
A    votive   Column,   spared    by   fire    and 

flood:— 
And,  though  the  passions  of  man*s  fretful 

race 
Have  never  ceased  to  eddy  ronnd  its  base, 
Not  injured  more  by  touch  of  meddling 

hands 
Than  a  lone  obelisk,  'mid  Nubian  sahds. 
Or  aught  in  Syrian  deserts  left  to  save 
From  death  the  memory  of  the  good  and 

brave. 
Historic  flgtires  round  the  shaft  embost 
Ascend,  with  lineaments  in  air  not  lost : 
StUl  as  he  turn^^  the  chamied  spectator 

sees 
Oroup  Winding  after  group  with  dream-likfe 

ease. 
Triumphs  in  sunbright  gratitude  displayed, 
Or  softly  stealing;  into  modest  shade. 
--Soi  i^e^kied  With  purple  clusters  to  eh- 

twme 
Swne  lofty  elm«trse,  mounts   the  daHng 

vine; 
Tlw  woodbine  so,  with  spiral  grace,  and 

breathes 
lyidb^preadiiig   odor»  iram    ber  floweiy 

wreaths. 


Borne  by  the  Mus«  from  rills  in  shep« 
herds'  cars. 
Murmuring  but  one  smooth  story  for  ail 

years, 
I  gladly  commune  with  the  mind  and  heart 
Of  him  who  tlius  survives  by  classic  art. 
His  actions  witness,  venerate  his  mien, 
And  study  Trajan  as  by  Pliny  seen  ; 
Behold  how  fought  the  Chief  whose  Con- 
quering sword  . 
Stretched  far  as  earth  might  own  a  single 

lord  \ 
In  the  delight  «f  moral  |)nidence  schooled. 
How  feelingly  at  home  the  Sovereign  ruled  | 
Best  of  the  good-^in  pagan  faith  aJlied 
To  more  than  Man,  by  virtue  deified. 

Memorial   Pillar  1   'mid   the  wrecks  o^ 

Time 
Presen-e  thy  charge  with  confidence  sub- 
lime— 
The  exultations,  pomps,  and  cares  of  Rome» 
Whence  half  the  breatliing  world  received 

its  doom ; 
Things  that  recoii  from  language )  tiiat,  if 

shown 
By  apter  pencil,  from  the  light  had  flown. 
A  Pontiff,  Trajan  here  the  Gods  implores, 
There  greets   an   Embassy  from   Indian 

shores  t 
Lo!   he  harangues  his  cohort8->-/A#rv  the 

storm 
Of  battle  meets  him  in  authentic  fofm  T 
Unharnessed,  naked,  troops   of    Moorish 

horse 
Sweep  to   the    charge;    more   high,   the 

Dacian  force, 
To  hoof  ind  flngef  mailed)— yet,  high  er 

low, 
None  bteed,  and  none  lie  prostrate  but  the 

foe; 
In  every  Roman,  ttitough  all  turns  of  fate, 
Is  Ronian  dignity  inviolate ; 
Spirit  tn  him  pre-eminent,  who  guides. 
Supports,  adorns,  and  over  all  presides ; 
Distinguished  only  by  inherent  state 
From  honored  Instruments  that  round  hiin 

wait; 
Rise  as  he  may,  his  grandeur  scorns  the  test 
Of  outward  symbol,  nor  will  deign  to  rest 
On  aught  by  which  another  is  deprest 
— AUs  1  that  One  thus  disciplined  could  toQ 
To  enslave  whole  nations  on  their  native 

soH ; 
So  emulous  of  Macedonian  fame. 
That,  when  his  age  was  measuted  with  his 
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He  drooped,  'mid  else  unclouded  victories, 
And  turned  hi^  eagles  back  with  deep-drawn 
sighs;  [VVi»e! 

O  weakness  of  the  Great !  O  folly  of  the 

Where  now  the  haughty  Empire  that  was 
spread 
With  such  food  hope  ?  her  very  speech  is 

4(tAd} 


Yet  glorious  Art  the  power  of  Time  defies, 
And  Trajan  stilJ,  througii  various  enterprise, 
Mounts,  in  this  tine  illusion,  toward  the  skies : 
Still  are  we  present  with  the  imperial  CMef, 
Nor  cease  to  gaze  upon  the  hold  Relief 
Till  Home,  to  silent  marble  uncoafinedi 
Becomes  with  all  her  years  a  vision  of  the 
Mind. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  MA^D; 

on, 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  WATER  LILY. 

tFor  the  names  and  persons  in  the  folloiK'ing  poem,  see  the  *'  History  of  the  renowned  Frince 
Arthur  and  hia  l^nirhks  oi  th«  Roaod  Table :  '^  for  the  rest  the  Author  is  answerable  ;  only  it 
mav  be  proper  to  add  that  the  Uotu8«  with  the  b^st  of  the  Goddess  appearing  to  rise  out  of  the 
full-blown  flower,  was  suggested  by  the  beavtiful  work  of  ancient  art,  once  mcluded  among  tl^e 
Townley  Marbles,  and  uowlu  die  British  Museum.] 


While  Merlin  paped  the  Cornish  sands, 
Forth-looking  toward  the  rocks  of  Scilly, 
The  pleased  Enchanter  was  aware 
Of  a  bright  Ship  that  seemed  to  hang  in 

air. 
Yet  was  she  work  of  mortal  hands. 
And  took   from    men    her   name  —  The 
Water  Lily. 

Soft  was  the  wind,  that  landward  blew; 
And,  as  the  Moon,  o'er  sonie  dark  mil 

ascendant, 
Grows  from  a  little  edge  of  li^ht 
To  a  full  orb,  this  Pinnace  bright 
Became,  as  nearer  to  the  coast  she  drev. 
More  glorious,  with  spread  sail  and  streaming 

pepdapt. 

Upon  the  wingfeu  Shape  so  fair 
Sage  Merlin  gazed  with  admiration : 
Htf  lineaments,  thbMght  he,  surpass 
Aught  that  was  ever  shown  in  magic  glass; 
Was  ever  built  with  patient  care ; 
Or,  at  a  tosch,  produced  by  happiist  trans- 
formation. 

Now,  tlwugh  a  Mechanist  whose  skill 
Shames  the  degenerate  grasp  of  modem 

sciencei 
Grave  Merhn  (and  belike  the  more 


For  practising  occult  and  perHous  1or«) 
Was  subject  to  a  freakish  will 
That  sapped  good  thoughts,  or  scared  them 
with  detiance* 

Provoked  to  envious  spleen,  he  cast 

An   altered   look    upon    the   advancti)g 

Stranger  % 

Whom  he  had  hailed  with  joy,  and  cried, 
"  My  Art  sliall  help  to  tame  her  pride — "    , 

Anon  tlie  breeze  became  a  blast. 
And  the  waves  rose,  and  sky  portended 
danger. 

With  thrilling  word,  and  patent  sign 
Traced  on  the  beach,  his  work  the  Sorcerer 

urges; 
The  clouds  in  blacker  clouds  are  k^t, 
Like  spiteful  Fiends  that  vanish,  crossed 
By  Fiends  of  aspect  more  malign  ; 
And  the  winds  roused  the  Deep  with  fiercer 

scourged. 

But  worthy  of  the  name  sh«  bore 
Was  this  Se»-Dower,  this  buoyant  GaUey; 
Supr^ne  in  loveliness  and  grace 
Of  motion,  whether  in  the  emi)race 
Of  trusty  anchorage,  or  scudding  o'er 
Thf  main  flood  roughened  iofio  hdl  wA 
valley. 
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Behold,  how  wantonly  she  laves 
Her  sides,  the  Wizard's  craft  confounding ; 
Like  something  out  of  Ocean  sprung 
To  be  forever  ^esh  and  young, 
Breasts  the  sea-flashes,  and  huge  waves 
Top-gallant  high,  rebounding  and  rebound- 
ing! 

But  Ocean  under  magic  heavea, 
And  cannot  spare  the  Thing  he  cherished : 
Ah  !  what  avails  that  she  was  fair, 
Luminous,  blithe,  and  debonair  ? 
The  storm  has  stripped  her  of  her  leaves ; 
The  Lily  fioati»  no  longer !— She  hath  per- 
ished. 

Grieve  for  her, — ^she  deserves  no  less ; 
So  like,  yet  so  unlike,  a  living  Creature  ! 
No  heart  iiad  she,  no  busy  brain ; 
Though  loved,  she  could  not  love  again ; 
Though  pitied  feci  her  own  distress ; 
Nor  aught  that  troubles  us,  the  fools  of 
Nature. 

Yet  is  there  cause  for  gushing  tears, 
So  richly  was  this  Galley  laden  ; 
A  fairer  than  herself  she  bore, 
And,  in  her  struggles,  cast  ashore ; 
A  lovely  One,  who  nothing  hears 
Of  wind  or  wave^a  meek  and  guileless 
Maiden.- 

Into  a  cave  had  Merlin  fled 

From  mischief,  caused  by  spells  himself 

had  muttered : 
And  while,  repentant  all  too  late, 
In  moody  postuqp  there  he  sate. 
He  heard  a  voice,  and  saw,  with  half 

raised  head, 
A  Visitant  by  whom  these  words  were  ut* 

tered : 

•*  On  Christian  service  this  frail  Bark 

Sailed  (hear  me.  Merlin  I)  under  high  pro- 
tection. 

Though  on  her  prow  a  sign  of  heathen 
power 

Was   carved— a   Goddess    with   a  Lily 
flower, 

The  old  Egyptian's  emblematic  mark 
Of  joy  immortal  and  of  pure  affection. 

Her  course  was  for  the  British  strand ; 
Her  freight,  It  was  a  Damsel  peerless ; 
God  reigns  above,  and  Spirits  strong 
May  gather  to  avenge  this  wrong 
Done  to  the  Princess,  and  her  I^nd 
Which  she  in  duty  left,  sad  but  not  cheer 
less. 


And  to  Caerleon's  loftiest  tower 
Soon  will  the  Knights  of  Arthur's  Table 
A  cry  of  lamentation  send  ; 
And  all  will  weep  who  there  attend. 
To  grace  that  Stranger's  bridal  hour, 
For  whom  the  sea  was  made  unnavigable. 

Shame!  should  a  Child  of  royal  line 
Die  through  the  blindness  of  thy  malice  1" 
Thus  to  the  Necromancer  spake 
Nina,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
A  gentle  Sorceress,  and  benign, 

Who   ne'er   embittered   any   good  mans 
chalice. 
"What    boots,"    continued    she,    "to 

mourn? 
To  expiate  thy  sin  ende»  or : 
From  the  bleak  isle  where  she  is  laid^ 
Fetched  by  our  art,  the  Egyptian  Maid 
May  yet  to  Arthur's  court  be  borne 

Cold  as  she  is,  ere  life  be  fled  forever. 

My  pearly  Boat,  a  shining  Light, 
That  brought  me  down  that  sunless  river, 
Will  bear  me  on  from  wave  to  wave, 
And  back  with  her  to  this  sea-cave  ;- 
Then  Merlin  !  for  a  rapid  flight 

Through  air,  to  thee  my  Charge  will  I  de- 
liver. 
The  very  swiftest  of  thy  cars 
Must,  when  ray  part  is  done,  be  ready 
Meanwhile,  for  further  guidance,  look 
Into  thy  own  prophetic  book; 
And,  if  that  fail,  consult  tlie  Stars 

To  learn  thy  course  ;  farewell !  l)e  prompt 
and  steady." 

This  scarcely  spoken,  she  again 
Was  seated  in  her  gleaming  sliallop, 
That,  o'er  the  yet-distempered  Deep, 
Pursued  its  way  with  bird-like  sweep, 
Or  like  a  steed,  without  a  rein, 
Urged  o'er  the  wilderness  in  sportive  gallop. 

Soon  did  the  gentle  Ntna  reach 
That  Isle  without  a  house  or  haven ; 
Landing,  she  found  not  what  she  sought, 
Nor  saw  of  wreck  or  rain  aught 
But  a  carved  Lotus  cast  upon  the  beach 

By  the  fierce  waves,  a  flower  in  marble 
graven. 
Sad  relique,  but  how  fair  the  while ! 
For  gently  each  from  each  retreating 
With  backward  curve,  the  leaves  revealed 
The  bosom  half,  and  half  concealed, 
Of  a  Divinity,  that  seemed  to  smile 

On  Nina,  as  she  passed,  with  hopeful  greet* 
ing. 
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No  quest  was  hers  of  vaji^e  desire, 
Of  tortured  hope  and  purpose  shaken ; 
Following  the  margin  of  a  bay. 
She  spied  the  lonely  Cast-away, 
Unmarred,  unstripped  of  her  attire, 
But  with  closed  eyes,— of  breath  and  bloom 
forsaken. 

Then  Nina,  stooping  down,  embraced,  ' 
With  tenderness  and  mild  emotion, 
The  Damsel,  in  tliat  trance  embound ; 
And,  while  she  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
And  in  the  pearly  shallop  placed. 
Sleep  fell  upon  the  air,  and  stilled  the  ocean. 

The  turmoil  hushed,  celestial  springs 
Of  music  opened,  and  there  came  a  blend- 
ing 
Of  fragrance,  underived  from  earth, 
With  gleams  that  owed  not  to  the  sun 

their  birth, 
And  that  soft  rustling  of  invisible  wings 
Which  Angels  make,  on  works  of  love  de- 
scending. 

And  Nina  heard  a  sweeter  voice 

Than  if  the  Goddess  of  the  flower  had 

spoken : 
"  Thou  hast  achieved,  fair  Dame  !  what 

■  none 
Less  pure  in  spirit  could  have  done  j 
Go,  in  thy  enterprise  rejoice  ! 
Air,  earth,  sea,  sky,  and  heaven,  success  be- 
token.'* 

So  cheered,  she  left  that  Island  bleak, 
A  bare  rock  of  the  SciJIy  cluster ; 
And,  as  they  traversed  the  Smooth  brine. 
The  self-illumined  Brigantine 
Shed,  on  the  Slumberer's  cold  wan  cheek 
And  pallid  brow,  a  melancholy  lustre. 

Fleet  was  their  course,  and  when  they 

came 
To  the  dim  cavern,  whence  the  river 
Issued  into  the  salt-sea  flood. 
Merlin,  as  fixed  in  thought  he  stood, 
Was  thus  accosted  by  the  Dame ; 
'*  Behold  to  thee  my  Charge  1  now  deliver  I 

But  where  attends  thy  chariot — where  ? " — 
Quoth  Merlin,  "•  Even  as  I  was  bidden. 
So  have  I  done  ;  as  trusty  as  thy  barge 
My   vehicle   shaU   prove  —  O    precious 

Charge  ! 
H  this  be  sleep,  how  soft  I  if  death,  how 

fairl 
Mndi  have  iny  books  disclosed,  but  the  end 

is  hidden.'' 


He  spake ;  and  gliding  into  view 
*  Forth  from  the  grotto's  dimmest  chamber 
Came  two  mute  Swans,  whose  plumes  of 

dusky  white 
Changed,   as    the  pair  approached  the 

light, 
Drawing  an  ebon  car,  their  hue 
(Like  clouds  of  sunset)  into  lucid  amber. 

Once  more  did  gentle  Nina  lift 

The  Princess,  passive  to  all  changes 

The  car  received  her :—  then  up-went 

Into  the  ethereal  element 

The  Birds  with  progress  smooth    and 

swift 
As  thought,  when  through  bright  regions 

memory  ranges. 

Sage  Merlin,  at  the  Slumberer's  side, 
Instructs  the  Swans  their  way  to  meas* 

ure; 
And  soon  Caerlcon's  towers  appeared. 
And  notes  of  minstrelsy  were  heard 
From  rich  pavilions  spreading  wide. 
For  some  high  day  of  long-expected  pleas- 
ure. 

Awe-stricken    stood  both  Knights    and 

Dames 
Ere  on  firm  ground  the  car  alighted ; 
Eftsoons  astonishment  was  past. 
For  in  that  face  they  saw  the  last. 
Last  lingering  look  of  clay,  that  tames 
All  pride ;  by  which  all  happiness  is  blighted. 

Said  Merlin,  "  Mighty  King,  fair  Lords, 
Away  with  feast  and  tilt  and  tourney  I 
Ye  saw,  throughout  this  royal  House, 
Ye  heard,  a  rocking  marvellous 
Of  turrets,  and  a  clash  of  swords 
Self-shaken,  as  1  closed  my  airy  journey. 

Lo  !  by  a  destiny  well  known 
To  mortals,  joy  is  turned  to  sorrow ; 
This  is  the  wished-for  Bride,  the  Maid 
Of  Egypt,  from  a  rock  conveyed 
Where  she  by  shipwreck  had  been  thrown  : 
111  sight  1  but  grief  may  vanish  ere  the  mor- 
row," 

"  Though  vast  thy  power,  thy  words  are 
weak,'* 

Exclaimed  the  King,  "  a  mockery  hate- 
ful; 

Dutiful  Child,  her  lot  how  hard  I 

Is  this  her  piety's  reward  ? 

Those  watery  locks,  that  bloodless  cheek ! 
O  winds  without  remorse  1  O  shore  ungrate- 
fuU 
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Rich  mbA  ftre  fretted  by  the  motti } 
Toners,  temples,  ^all  by  itroke  ©f  thun- 
der J 
Will  that,  or  deeper  thoughts,  abate 
A  Fiathef »  sorfow  fdr  her  fate  f 
He  will  repent  him  of  his  troth; 
His  brain  Will  berft,  hi&  stout  hettrt  split 
ttdunder. 
Alas  I  and  I  have  caused  this  woe ; 
FqT)  when    my  prowess  from  invading 

Neighbors 
Had  ("reed  his  Realm,  he  plighted  word 
That  he  would  turn  to  Christ  our  Lotd, 
And  his  dear  Daughter  on  a  Knight  be- 
stow 
Whom  I  should  choose  £or  love  and  match- 
less labors. 

Ref  birth  was  heathen  ;  but  a  fence 
Of  h6ly  Angels  round  her  hovered 
A  Lady  added  to  my  court 
So  fair,  of  such  divine  report 
And  worship,  seemed  a  recompense 
For  fifty  kingdoms  by  my  sword  recoveted. 

Ask  not  for  whom,  O  Champions  true  ! 

She  was  reserved  by  me,  her  life's  be- 
trayer ; 

She  who  w^  meant  to  be  a  bride 

1^  now  a  corse ;  then  put  aside 

Vain  thoughts,  and  speed  ye,  with  observ- 
ance due 
Of  Christian  rites,  in  Christian  ground  to  lay 
her." 

*  The  tomb,"  said  Merlin,  **  may  not  dose 

tJpon  yer  yet,  earth  hide  her  beauty ; 

Not  froward  to  thy  sovereign  will 

Esteem  me,  Liege !  if  I,  whose  skill  • 

Wafted  her  hither,  interpose 
To  check  this  pious  haste  of  erring  duty. 

My  books  command  me  to  lay  bare 
The  secret  thon  art  bent  on  keeping : 
Here  must  a  high  attest  be  given. 
What  Bridegroom  was  for  her  ordaihed 

by  Heaven ; 
And  in  my  glass  significants  there  tfTe 
Of  things  that  may  to  gladness  turn  this 

weeping. 

For  this,  approaching  One  by  One, 
Thy  Knights  must  touch  the  cold  hand  of 
the  Virem ;  [bloom 

So,  for  the  favored  One,  the  Flower  may 
Once  more :    but,  if  unchangeal^e    her 

doom— 
K  life  departed  be  forever  ^one,         [hig 
Some  blest  as^uiance,  trom  this  doad  emerg- 


May  tcMh  him  to  bewail  Ims  lew; 
Not  with  a  grief  that,  like  a  vapor  rijci 
And  melts ;  but  grief  devout  that  skall 

endore. 
And  a  perpetual  growth  aecure 
Of  parposea  whidi  no  falae  tftiought  ahiB 

cross, 
A  harvest  of  high  hopes  and  noble  eDte^ 

I)rises.'* 

«  So  be  it,"  said  the  King  \-^  aftoo. 
Here,  lArhere  the  Princess  lies,  begm  the 

trial; 
Knights,  each  in  order  as  ye  staAd 
Step  forth."— To  touch  the  pallid  hand 
Sir  Agravaine  advanced  ;  no  &ign  he  won 
Ftvmi  Heaven  or  earth  ;->Sur  Kaye  had  like 

denial. 

Abashed,  Sir  Dinas  turned  away : 
Even  for  Sir  Percival  was  no  disclosure; 
Though  he,  devoutest  of  all  Champioos, 

ere 
He  reached  that  ebon  car,  the  bier 
Whereon  diffused  like  snow  the  Damsel 

lay, 
Full  thrice  had  orosted  himself  in  meek  oom- 

posure. 

Imagine  (but  ye  Saints  1  who  can?) 
How  in  still  air  the  balance  trembled— 
The  wishes,  peradventure  the  despites 
That   overcame   some   not   ungenerois 

Knights ; 
And  all  the  thoughts  that  lengthened  oat 
a  span 
Of  time  to  Lords  and  Ladies  thus  assem- 
bled. 

What  patient  confidence  was  here ! 
And  there  how  many  bosoms  panted  I 
While    drawing    toward    the    car    Sir 

Gawaine,  mailed 
For  tournament,  his  beaver  vailed. 
And  softly  touched ;  but,  to  his  princely 

cheer 
And  high  expectancy,  no  sign  was  granted. 

Next,  disencumbered  of  his  harp, 

Sir  Tristram,  dear    to  thousands  as  a 

brother, 
Came  to  the  proof,  nor  grieved  that  there 

ensued  « 

No  change  ;->-tlie  fair  Izonda  he  had 

wooecl 
With  love  too  true,  a  love  with  pangs  too 

sharp. 
From  hope  too  distant,  not  to  dnad  ^ 

other. 
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Kot  M  Sir  Laiifieelot;>^froin  Il^ven'$ 

gracft 
A  «l^  he  eMved)  tired  slave  of  vtt$n  conf 

triti»li ; 
The  royal  Guinever  looked  passing  |;iad 
When  his  touch  failed.— Next  came  Sir 

Galahad ; 
He  paused,  and  stood  entninced  byjhi^ 

still  face 
Whose  features  he  had  seen  in  noontide 

yision. 

For  late,  as  near  a  nfurtnnrlng  Str6am 
He  rested  'mid  an  arbor  green  and  shady, 
Nina,  the  good  Enchantrets«  shed 
A  light  around  his  mossy  bed ; 
And,  at  her  call,  a  Wakingdream 
Prefigured  to  his  sense  the  Egyptian  L»dy. 

Now,  while  his   bright-haired  front  he 

t)owed, 
And  stood,  far-kennpd  l>y  iiwptlp  foned 

with  ermine, 
As  o'er  the  inseDsate  Body  hung 
The  enrapt,  the  beautiful,  the  young. 
Belief  sank  deep  into  the  crowd 
that  he  the  solemn  issue  would  detemtine. 

Nor  deem  it  strangft ;  the  Youth  had  worn 
That  Very  mantle  on  a  day  of  glory, 
iThe  day  wher  he  achieved  that  matchless 

feat, 
The  marvel  of  the  Perilous  Seat, 
Which  whosoe'er  approached  of  Strength 

was  shorn. 
Thoug^  King  or  KnigM  the  most  renowaed 

He  touched  with  hesitating  hand-* 

And  lo !  those  3irds,  far^amed  through 

Love's  dominions. 
The  Swans,  in  triumph  clap  their  wings ; 
And  ^leir  necks  play,  involved  in  rings. 
Like   sinless    snakes    in  Eden's  happy 

bnd; — 
**  Mine  is  she/'  cried  the  Knight  ;-'-Again 

they  clapped  their  pinions." 

*  Mint  was  she — mine  she  is,  thougt)  dead, 
And  to  her  nam^  my  squI  shall  cleave  in 

sorrow : " 
Whereat  a  tender  twilijB;ht  stresik 
Of  color  dawntd  upon  the  Damsel's  cheek; 
And  her  lips,  quickening  with  uncertain 

red. 
Seemed  from  each  other  a  faint  warmth  to 


Deep  #t«  the  «we,  (fie  rapinv  High 
Of  love  emboldened,  hope  with  drtad  en- 
twining, 
When,  t»  the  inottth,  Mtetitlftg  Death 

Allowed  a  soft  and  flower-hke  breath, 
Precursor  to  a  timid  sigh. 
To  lifted  eyelids,  and  a  doubtful  shining. 

In  silence  did  King  Arthur  gaze 

Upon  the  signs  that  pass  away  or  tarry ; 

In  silence  watched  the  gentle  strife 

?f  NfituFe  leading  back  to  lift ; 
hen  eased  hi?  soul  at  length  by  praise 
Of  God,  and  Heaven's  pure  Queen — tha 
bUs$ful  Mary. 

Then  sHid  he, "  T^ke  her  tg  thy  heart, 
Sir  Galahad !  a  treasure,  that  God  givet^i, 
Bound  V>y  indisi»p)ifl7i]e  ;ies  to  the« 
Throujfh  mortal  change  and  immortaJity ; 
Be  happy  and  unenvied,  thou  who  art 
A  goodly  Knight  that  hath  no  peer  that 
livethJ'^ 

Not  loBg  the  Nuptials  were  dehyefl  t 

And  sage  tradition  still  rehearses 
The  pomp,  the  gk>ry  of  that  hour 
When  toward  the  altar  from  her  bower 
King  Arthur  lied  the  Egyptian  Maid« 
And  Angels  carolled  these  far-echoed  vers€s: 

Who  shrinks  npt  from  ^llnnc^ 
bf  evil  with  good  Powers 
To  G<k1  proclaims  de^nce, 
And  mocks  whofii  he  ador«s. 

A  Ship  to  Christ  devoted 
Frotn  the  Land  of  Nile  did  go} 
Alas!  thf!  bright  Ship  floated, 
An  Idol  at  her  prow. 

Bv  magic  dominationi 
The  Heaven-permittea  vent 
Of  purblind  mortal  passion, 
Was  wrought  her  punishment. 

The  Flower,  the  Form  within  it» 
What  served  thee  m  her  need  ? 
Her  port  she  could  not  win  it, 
Nor  from  mishap  be  freed* 

The  tempest  overcame  her, 
And  she  was  seen  no  more  ; 
But  gently,  gently  blame  her — 
She  cast  a  Pearl  ashore. 

The  Maid  to  |esu  hearkened, 
And  kept  to  him  her  faith, 
Till  sense  in  deattv  was  darkened, 
Or  sleep  aklA  to  death. 
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But  Angels  round  her  pillow 
Kept  watch,  a  viewlesis  band ; 
And,  billow  favoring  billow. 
She  reached  the  destined  strand. 


Blest  Pair !  whate'er  befall  yea. 
Your  faith  in  Him  approve 
Who  from  frail  earth  cam  call  70a 
To  bowers  of  endless  lovel 
1830. 


THE  RIVER  DUDDON. 

A  SERIES  OF  SONNETS. 

Thb  RnrxK  Duddon  rises  u^  Wrynose  Fell,  on  the  confines  of  Westraoreland,  Camber 
land,  and  Lancashire ;  and,  having  served  as  a  boundary  to  the  two  last  counties  for  the  spaa* 
of  about  twenty-uve  miles,  enters  the  Irish  Sea,  between  the  Isle  of  Walney  and  the  Loroafaip 
of  Milium. 


TO  THE  REV.  DR.  WORDSWORTH. 

(with  thb  SONNSTS  to  thb  RIVBK  DUDDON,  AND  OTHBK  POBMS  IN  THIS  COLLBCTIOlIt  iIMi) 


The  minstrels  played  their  Christmas  tune 
To-night  beneath  my  cottage-eaves ; 
While,  smitten  by  a  lofty  moon, 
:  The  encircling  laurels,  thick  with  leaveSi 
Gave  back  a  rich  andMazzIing  sheen, 
That  overpowered  their  natural  green. 

Through  hill  and  valley  every  breeze 
Had  sunk  to  rest  with  folded  wings : 
Keen  was  the  air,  but  could  not  freeze, 
Nor  check,  the  music  of  the  strings ; 
So  stout  and  hardy  were  the  band 
That   scraped  the  chords  with  strenuous 
handl 

And  who  but  listened  ?— till  was  paid 
Respect  to  every  Inmate's  claim : 
The  greeting  given,  the  music  played, 
In  honor  of  each  household  name. 
Duly  pronounced  with  lusty  call, 
And  *♦  Merry  Christmas  "  wished  to  all  1 

O  Brother  I  I  revere  the  choice 
That  took  thee  from  thy  native  hills  ^ 
And  it  is  given  thee  to  rejoice: 
Though  public  care  full  often  tills 
(Heaven only  witniess  of  the  toil) 
A  barren  and  ungrateful  soil. 

Yet,  would  that  Thou,  with  me  and  mine, 
Hadst  heard  this  never-failing  rite  \ 
And  seen  on  other  faces  shine 
A  true  revival  of  the  light 


Which  Nature  and  these  rustic  Powers, 
Is  simple  childhood,  spread  through  ottnl 

For  pleasure  hath  not  ceased  to  wait 
On  tnese  expected  annual  rounds; 
Whether  the  rich  man's  sumptuous  gate 
Call  forth  the  unelaborate  sounds, 
Or  they  are  offered  at  the  door 
That  guards  the  lowliest  of  the  poor. 

How  touching,  when,  at  midnight,  sweep 
Snow-muffled  winds,  and  all  is  dark, 
To  hear — and  sink  again  to  sleep ! 
Or,  at  an  earlier  call,  to  mark, 
By  blazing  fire,  the  still  suspense 
Of  self-complacent  innocence ; 

The  mutu<il  nod, — the  grave  disguise 
Of  hearts  with  gladness  brimming  o'er ; 
And  some  unbidden  tears  that  rise 
For  hames  once  heard,  and  heard  no  more; 
Tears  brightened  by  the  serenade 
For  infant  in  the  cradle  laid. 

Ah !  not  for  emerald  fields  alone. 

With  ambient  streams  more  pure  and  bright 

Than  faWed  Cytherea's  zone 

Glittering  before  the  Thunderer's  sight, 

Is  to  my  neart  of  hearts  endeared 

The  ground  where  we  wei-e  bom  and  reared  I 

Hail,  ancient  Manners  !  sure  defence, 
Where  they  survive,  of  wholesome  laws; 
Remnants  of  love  whose  pao^t  sense 
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Thus  Vnto  narrow  room  withdraws ; 

Hail,  Usages  of  pristine  mould. 

And  ye  that  guard  tlienii  Mountains  old  I 

Bear  with  me,  Brother!  quench  the  thought 

That  slights  this  passion,  or  condemns ; 

If  thee  wnd  Fancy  ever  brought 

From  the  proud  margin  of  the  Thames, 

And  Lambeth's  veneraUe  towers, 

To  humbler  streams,  and  greener  bowers. 

Yes,  the^  can  make,  who  fail  to  (ii 

Short  leisure  even  in  busiest  days ; 

Moments,  to  cast  a  look  behind, 

And  profit  by  those  kindly  rays 

That  through  the  clouds  do  sometimes  Steal, 

And  all  the  far-o€F  past  reveal. 

Hence,  while  the  imperial  City's  din 
Beats  frequent  on  thv  satiate  ear, 
A  pleased  attention  I  may  win 
To  ai^itations  less  severe. 
That  neither  overwhelm  nor  cloy. 
But  fill  the  hollow  vale  with  joy  1 


Not  envying  Latian  shades — if  yet  they 

throw 
A   grateful    coolness    round    that    crystal 

Spring, 
Blandusta.  prattling  as  when  long  ago 
The  Sabine  Bard  was  moved  her  praise  to 

sing; 
Careless  of  flowers  that  in  perennial  blow 
Round  the  moist  marge  of  Persian  fountains 

cling ; 
Heedless  of  Alpine  torrents  thundering 
Through  ice-built  arches  radiant  as  heaven's 

bow: 
I  seek  the  birthplace  of  a  native  Stream. — 
All  hail,  ve  mountains !  hail,  thou  morning 

light'! 
Better  to  breathe  at  large  on  this  clear 

height 
Than  toil  in  heedless  sleep  from  dream  to 

dream  1 
Pure  flow  the  verse,  pure,  vigorous,  freCj 

and  bright, 
For  Duddon,    long-loved    Duddon,  is  my 

theme  I 


Child  of  the  clouds!  remote  from  every 

Uint 
Of  sordid  industry  thy  lot  is  cast ; 
Thine  are  the  honors  of  the  lofty  waste ; 


Not  seldom,  when  with  heat  the  vaUeyt 

faint. 
Thy  handmaid  Frost  with  spangled  tissue 

quaint 
Thy  cradle  decks ;— to  chant  thy  birth,  tboo 

hast 
No  meaner  Poet  than  the  whistling  Blast, 
And  Desolation  is  thy  Patron-saint ! 
She  guards    thee,  ruthless    Power  1    who 

would  not  spare 
Those   mighty   forests,  once   the   bison's 

screen. 
Where  stalked  the  huge  deer  to  his  shaggy 

lair 
Through  paths    and   alleys    roofed   with 

darkest  green ; 
Thousands  of  years  before  the  silent  air 
Was  pierced  by  whizzing  shaft  of  hunter 

keen! 

III. 

How  shall  I  paint  thee? — ^Be  this  naked 

stone 
My  seat,  while  I  give  way  to  such  intent ; 
Pleased  could  my  verse,  a  speaking  month 

ment, 
Make  to   the  eyes  of   men  thy   features 

known, 
But  as  of  all  those  tripping  lambs  not  one 
Outruns  his  fellows,  so  hath  Nature  lent 
To  thy  beginning  naught  that  doth  present 
Peculiar  ground  for  hope  to  build  upon. 
To  dignify  the  spot  that  gives  thee  birth, 
No  sign  of  hoar  Antiquity's  esteem 
Appears,  and    none  of  modem  Fortune's 

care; 
Yet  thou  thyself  hast  round  thee  shed  a 

gleam 
Of  brilliant  moss,  instinct  with   freshness 

rare; 
Prompt   offering    to    thy   Foster-mother, 

Earth! 

IV. 

Taxb,  cradled  Nursling  of  the  mountain, 

take 
This  parting  glance,  no  negligent  adieu  1 
A  Protean  change  seems  wrought  while  I 

pursue 
The  curves,  a  loosely  scattered  chain  doth 

make ; 
Or  rather  thou  appear'st  a  glistering  snake, 
Silent,  and  to  the  gazer's  eye  untrue, 
Thridding  with  sinuous  lapse  the  rushes^ 

through 
Dwarf  willows  gliding,  and  by  f e«ny  brakeb 


Sfiaiiii  from  a  &zty  sttep  the  mdauntcd 

Kill 
Robod  in^taiitiy  in   garb  of  tnow-white 

foam: 
And  laughing  dartis  the  Adwitarer  who 

hath  clomb 
S«  high,  a  rival  {Purpose  to  fufil ; 
Else  let  the  dastard  badcward  wend,  and 

rcntn^ 
Seeking  less  bold  achievement,  where  he 

Willi 

V. 

Sol£  listener,  DuddoA  1  to  the  breezy  that 


played 
ith  thy  c 


With  thy  clear  voice,  I  caught  the  fitful 

sound 

Wafted  o*er  sullen  moss  and  craggy  mound— 
Unfruitful  solitudes,  that  seemed  to  upbraid 
The  sun  in  heaven  1 — ^but  now,  to  form  a 

shade 
For  Thee,  green  alders  have  together  wound 
Their  foliage;    ashes   Dung    their    arms 

around ; 
And  birch-trees  risen  in  silver  colonnade. 
And  thou  hast  also  tempted  here  to  rise, 
'Mid  sheltering  .pines,  this  Cottage  rude  and 

gray; 
Whose  ruddy  children,  by  the  mother's  eyes 
Carelessly  watched,  sport  through  the  sum- 
mer day, 
Thy  pleased  associates  :-^light  as  endless 

On  infant  bosoms  lonely  Nature  lies. 


FLOWERS. 

EtiB  yet  <nir  course  was  graced  with  social 

trees 
It  lacked  not  old  remahis  of  hawthorn 

bowers. 
Where  small  birda  warbled  to  their  parap 

mours ; 
And,  earlier  still,  was  heard  the  hum  of 

bees; 
I  sav*  them  ply  their  harmks$  robberies, 
And  caught  the  fragrance  which  the  sundry 

flowers, 
Fed   by   the   stream  with  soft  perpetual 

showers, 
Plenteously  yielded  to  the  vagrant  breeze. 
There  bloomed  the  strawberry  of  the  wilder- 
ness ; 
The  trembling  eyebright  showed  her  sap- 

phire  blue. 
The  thym«  her  purple,  like  the  blush  of 

StenA 


And  if  the  breath  of  some  tb  no  esfcss 
Invited,  forth  they  peeped  so  fair  to  view, 
All  kinds  alike  seemed  favoiites  of  Heaven* 

v»» 
"  Chanqb  me,  some  God,  into  that  bvcatlh 

ing  rose  I " 
The  kivc*sick  Stripling  fancifully  si^hs. 
The  envied  flower  beholding,  as  it  lies 
Ob  Laura's  breast,  in  exquisite  repose ; 
Or  he  would  pass  into  her  bird,  that  throws 
The  darts  of  song  from  out  its  wiry  cage; 
Enraptured,— could  he  for  himself  engage 
The  thousandth  part  of  what  the  Nymph 

bestows, 
And  what  the  little  carele^  innocent 
U  ngraciousl  y  receives.     Too  daring  choice  1 
There  are  whose  calmer  mind  it  would  (od- 

tent 
To  be  an  anculled  floweret  of  the  glen. 
Fearless  of  plough  and  scythe ;  or  darkling 

wren 
That  tunes  on  Duddon's  banks  her  slender 

voice. 

VIII. 

What  aspect  bore  the  Man  who  roved  or 

fled. 
First  of  his  tribe,  to  this  dark  deU-i-wbo 

first 
In  this  pellucid  Current  slaked  his  thirst? 
What  hopes  came  with  him  ?  What  designs 

were  spread 
Along  his  path  ?    His  unprotected  bed 
What  dreams  encompaesod?    Was  the  in- 

truder  nursed 
In  hideous  usages,  and  rites  accursed. 
That  thinned  the  livins  and  disturbed  the 

dead? 
No  voice  replies ;— both  air  and  earth  are 

mute  ; 
And   Thou,  blue  Stfeamlet,    murmuring 

yield'st  no  more 
Than  a  soft  record,  that,  whatever  fruit 
Of  ignorance  thou  might'st  witness  hereto 

fore. 
Thy  function  was  to  heal  and  to  restate, 
To  soothe   and  cleanse,  not  floadden  and 

pollute  t 

IX. 

THE    STEPPING-STONES. 

The  struggling  Rill  insensibly  is  grown 
Into  a  Brook  of  loud  and  stately  nttrch, 
Crossed  ever  and  anon  by  plank  or  aith ; 
And,  for  like  use,  lo  I  What  might  seem  I 
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Cboseft  for  onitfiMiit*'^fDiie  matched  wiih 

stone 
In  studied  symitieiry,  with  interspace 
For  the  clear  waters  to  jmrsiie  tlieir  race 
Without  restraint.    How  swiftly  have  they 

flown  y 
Succeedint^^till   sttcceedin$l     Here   the 

ChiM 
Puts,  when  the  hlgh-swote  ^lood  runs  fierce 

and  wild, 
Hift  bcidding   cMira^   to  the  proof;  afld 

here 
Declining  Manhood  learns  to  note  the  sly 
And  sure  encroachments  of  infirmity, 
Thinking  how  fa«t  time  fims,  life's  end  how 

•*ear  I 

X. 
TBB  SAME  9UBJSCT. 

Not  so  that  Pair  whose  youthful  spirits 
dance 

With  prompt  emotion,  urging  them  to  pass ; 

A  sweet  confusion  checks  the  Shepnetd- 
lass; 

Blushing  she  eyes  the  ditzy  flood  askance ; 

To  stop  ashamed — too  timid  to  advance ; 

She  ventures  once  again—^another  pause  I 

His  outstretched  hand  He  tauntmgly  with- 
draws-^ 

She  sues  for  help  with  piteous  utterance  I 

Chiddeti  she  clmdes   again ;  the  thrilling 
touch 

Both  feel)  ^eil  he  renews  the  wished>for 
aid: 

Ah  1  if  theh:  fluttering  hearts  should  stir  too 
much, 

Should  beat  too  strongly,  both  may  be  be- 
trayed. 

The  frolic  Loves,  who,  from  yon  high  rock, 
see 

The  struggle,  clap  tiefa'  wings  for  victory ! 

THB  VAIftV  CHASM. 

No  fiction  was  it  of  the  antique  age : 
A  sky-Wue  stone,  within  this  sunless  cleft, 
Is  of  the  very  foot-marks  un  bereft 
Which    tiny    Elves    impressed  ;-*h»    that 

smooth  stage 
Dancing  with  all  their  brilliant  equipage 
In  secret  revels — haply  after  theft 
Of  some  sweet  Babe — Fk)wer  stolen,  and 

coarse  Weed  left 
For  the  distracted  Mother  to  assuage 
Her  grief  with,  as  she  aught  I — ^But,  where, 

^t  wfaers 


Is  traceable  a  vestige  of  the  notes 
That  ruled  those   dances   wild   in   char- 
acter ?— 
Deep  underground  ?    Or  in  the  upper  air, 
On.  the  shrfll  wind  of  midnight  t  or  where 

floats 
O'er  twilight  fields  the  autunmal  gossamer? 

XII. 
HINTS  FOR  THE  FANCY. 

On,  loitering  Miise^th»  swift  Stveam  chides 

us— onl 
Albeit  his  deep>wom  channel  doth  immure, 
Ohjecte  immense  portrayed  in  miniature, 
Wild    shapes    for    many   a    strange  com- 
parison I 
Niagaras,  Alpine  passes,  and  anon 
Abodes  of  Naiads,  calm  abysses  pure. 
Bright  liquid  mansions,  fasliionea  to  endure 
When    the    broad    oak   drops,   a   leafless 

skeleton. 
And  the  solidities  of  mortal  pride. 
Palace  and  tower,  are  crumbled  into  dustl-^ 
The  Bard  who  walks  with  DudUon  for  his 

guide 
Shall  find  such  toys  of  fancy  thickly  set : 
Turn  from  the  sight,  enamoured  Muse — we 

must; 
And,    if  thou    canst,  leave  them   without 
rq;retl 

Xill. 
OPBN    PROSPSCT. 

Hail    to    the    fields  —  with    Dwellings 

sprinkled  o'er, 
Atid  one  small  hamlet,  under  a  green  hill 
Clustering,  with  bam  and  byre,  and  spout- 
ing mill  1 
A    glance   suffices  ;--4hould  we  wish   for 

more. 
Gay  June  would  scorn  us.    But  when  bleak 

winds  roar 
Through  the  stiff  laace-Iike  shoots  of  pollard 

ash, 
Dread  swell  of  sound !  loud  as  the  gusts 

that  lash 
The  matted  forests  of  Ontario's  shore 
By  wasteful  steel  unsmitten— then  would  I 
Turn  into  port ;  and,  reckless  of  the  gale. 
Reckless  of  angry  Duddon  sweeping  by, 
While  the  warm  hearth  exalu  the  mantling 

ale. 
Laugh  with  the  generous  household  heartily 
At  all  the  merry  pranks  of  Donneidak  1 
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O  MOUNTAIN  Stream  !  the  Shepherd  and 

his  Cot 
Are  privileged  Inmates  of  deep  solitude ; 
Nor  would  the  nicest  Anchorite  exclude 
A  field  or  two  of  brighter  green,  or  plot 
Of  tillage-ground,  that  seemeth  like  a  spot 
Of  stationary  sunshine: — thou  hast  viewed 
These    only,    Duddon!   with    their    paths 

renewed 
By  fits  and  starts,  yet  this  contents  thee  not 
Thee  hath  some  awful  Sfsrit  impelled  to 

leave, 
Utterly  to  desert,  the  haunts  of  men, 
Though  simple  thy  companions  were  and 

few; 
And  through  this    wilderness   a    passage 

cleave 
Attended  but  by  thy  own  voice,  save  when 
The  clouds  and  fowls  of  the  air  thy  way 

pursue  1 

XV. 

From  this  deep  chasm,  where  quivering 

sunbeams  play 
Upon  its  loftiest  crags,  mine  eyes  behold 
A  gloomy   niche,  capacious,  blank,  and 

cold; 
A  concave  free  from  shrubs  and  mosses 

gray; 
In  semblance  fresh,  as  if,  with  dire  affray, 
Some  Statue,  placed  amid  these  regions  old 
For  tutelary  service,  thence  had  rolled, 
Startling  the  flight  of  tim  d  Yesterday  1 
Was    it    by    mortals     sculptured? — weary 

slaves 
Of  slow  endeavor!  or  abruptly  cast 
Into' rude  shape  by  fire,  with  roaring  blast 
Tempestuously  let  loose  from  central  caves  ? 
Or  fashioned  by  the  turbulence  of  waves. 
Then,  when  o'er  highest  hills  the  Deluge 

pass'd? 


AMERICAN    TRADITION. 

Such  fruitless  questions  may  not  long  be- 
guile 

Or  plague  the  fancy  'mid  the  sculptured 
shows 

Conspicuous  yet  where  Oroonoko  flows ; 

Thera  would  the  Indian  answer  with  a  smile 

Aimed  at  the  White  Man's  ignorance  the 
while. 

Of  the  Great  Waters  telling  how  they 
rose, 


Covered  the  plains,  and,  wandering  whoe 

they  chose, 
Mounted  through  every  intricate  defile, 
Triumphant, — ^Inundation  wide  and  deep. 
O'er  which  his  Fathers  urged,  to  ridge  and 

steep 
Else  unapproachable,  their  buoyant  way; 
And  carved,  on  mural  clifPs  undreaded  side, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  beast  of  chase  or 

prey; 
Whate'er  they  sought,  shunned,  bved,  of 

deified  1* 


A  DARK  plume  fetch  me  from  yon  blasted 

yew, 
Perched  on  whose  top  the  Danish  Ravefl 

croaks; 
Aloft,  the  imperial  Bird  of  Rome  invokes 
Departed  ages,  shedding  where  he  flew 
Loose  fragments  of  wild  wailing,  that  b^ 

strew 
The  clouds  and  thrill  the  chambeis  of  the 

rocks; 
And  into  silence  hush  the  timorous  flocks. 
That,  calmly  couching  while  the  nightly  dew 
Moistened  each  fleece,  beneath  the  twinkling 

stars 
Slept  amid  that  lone  Camp  on  Hardknot's 

height, 
Whose  Guardians  bent  the  knee  to  Jove 

and  Mars: 
Or,  near  that  mystic  Round  of  Druid  frame 
Tardily  sinking  by  its  proper  weight 
Deep  into  patient  Eartn,  from  whose  smooth 

breast  it  came  1 

XVIII. 
SEATHWAITB  CHAFEL. 

Sacred  Religion  1  *^  mother  of  form  and 

fear," 
Dread  arUtress  of  mutable  respect. 
New   rites    ordaining    when    the  old  aic 

wrecked. 
Or  cease  to  please  the  fickle  worshipper: 
Mother  of  Love !  (that  name  bat  suits  thee 

here) 
Mother  of  Love  1  for  this  deep  vale,  proted 
Truth's  holy  lamp,  pure  source  of  bright 

effect. 
Gifted  to  purgtf  the  vapory  atmosphere 
That  seeks  to  stifle  it ;— as  in  those  days 
When  this  low  Pile  a  Gospel  Teacher  knew 


*  See  Humboldt's  Personal  Mamtne. 
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Whose  good  works  formed  an  endless  ret- 
inue: 

A  Pastor  such  as  Chaucer*s  verse  portrays ; 

Such  as  the  heaven-taught  skill  of  Herbert 
drew; 

And  tender  Goldsmith  crowned  with  death- 
less praise  I 


TRIBUTARY  STREAM. 

My  frame  hath  often  trembled  with  delight 
When  hope  presented  some  far-distant  good, 
That  seemed  from  heaven  descending,  like 

the  flood 
Of  yon  pure  waters,  from  their  aery  height 
Hurrying,  with  lordly  Duddon  to  unite ; 
Who,  'mid  a  world  of  images  imprest 
On  the  calm  depth  of  his  transparent  breast, 
Appears  to  cherish  most  that  Torrent  white, 
The  fairest,  softest,  liveliest  of  them  all ! 
And  seldom  hath  ear  listened  to  a  tune 
More  lulling  than  the  busy  hum  of  Noon, 
Swoln  by  that  voice — whose  murmur  musical 
Annoimces  to  the  thirsty  fields  a  boon 
Dewy  and  fresh,  till  showers  again  shall  fall. 


THE  PLAIN  OF  DONNERDALE. 

The  old  inventive  Poets,  had  they  seen, 
Or  rather  felt,  the  entrancement  that  detains 
Thy  waters,  Duddon  1   'mid  these  flowery 

plains ; 
The  still  repose,  the  licjuid  lapse  serene. 
Transferred  to  bowers  imperishably  green. 
Had  beautified  Elysium  !     But  these  chains 
Will  soon  be  broken ; — ^a  rough  course  re- 
mains, 
Rough  as  the  past ;  where  Thou,  of  placid 

mien. 
Innocuous  as  a  firstling  of  the  flock. 
And  countenanced  like  a  soft  cerulean  sky, 
Shalt  change  thy  temper ;  and,  with  many  a 

shock 
Given  and  received  in  mutual  jeopardy. 
Dance,  like  a  Bacchanal,  from  rock  to  rock. 
Tossing  her  frantic  thyrsus  wide  and  high  ! 

XXI. 

Whence  that  low  voice?— A  whisper  from 

the  heart,      y 
That  told  of  days  long  past,  when  here  I 

roved 
With  friends  and  kindred  tenderly  beloved ; 
Some  who  had  early  mandates  to  depart, 
Yet  are  allowed  to  steal  my  path  athwart 


By  Duddon's  side ;  once  more  do  we  unite. 
Once  more  beneath  the  kind  Earth's  tranquil 

light; 
And  smothered  joys  into  new  being  start. 
From  her  unworthy  seat,  the  cloudy  stall 
Of  Time,  breaks  forth  triumphant  Memory ; 
Her  glistening  tresses  bound,  yet  light  and 

As  golden  locks  of  birch,  that  rise  and  fall 
On  gales  that  breathe  too  gently  to  recall 
Aught  of  the  fading  year's  inclemency  1 


TRADITION. 

A  LOVE-LORN   Maid,  at  some  far-distant 

time. 
Came  to  this  hidden  pool,  whose  depths 

surpass 
In  crystal  clearness  Dian's  looking-glass ; 
And,  gazing,  saw  that  Rose,  which  from  the 

prime 
Derives  its  name,  reflected  as  the  chime 
Of  echo  doth  reverberate  some  sweet  sound : 
The  starry  treasure  from  the  blue  profound 
She  longed  to  ravish  : — shall  she  plunge,  or 

climb 
The  humid  precii^ice,  and  seize  the  guest 
Of  April,  smiling  high  in  upper  air  ? 
Desperate  alternative !  what  fiend  could  dare 
To  prompt  the  thought  ? — Upon  the  steep 

rock's  breast 
The  lonely  primrose  yet  renews  its  bloom  1 
Untouched  memento  of  her  hapless  doom  I 


SHEEP-WASHING. 

Sad  thoughts,  avaunt  1— partake  we  their 

blithe  cheer 
Who  gathered  in  betimes  the  unshorn  flock 
To  wash  the  fleece,  where  haply  bands  of 

rock. 
Checking  the  stream,  make  a  pool  smooth 

and  clear 
As  this  we  look  on.     Distant  Mountains 

hear. 
Hear  and  repeat,  the  turmoil  that  unites 
Clamor  of  boys  with  innocent  despites 
Of  barking  dogs,  and  bleatings  from  strange 

fear. 
And  what  if  Duddon's  spotless  flood  receive 
Unwelcome  mixtures  as  the  uncouth  noise 
Thickens,  the  pastoral  River  will  forgive 
Such  wrong  ;  nor  need  rve  blame  the  licensed 

joys, 
Though  false  to  Nature's  quiet  equipoise : 
Frank  are  the  sports,  the  stains  are  fugitiveu 
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THE  RESTING-PLACB, 

MiD^NOON  is  past ; — upon  the  sultry  mead 
No  zephyr  breathes,  no  doud  its  shadow 

throws: 
If  we  advance  uns>trengthened  by  repose. 
Farewell  the  solac^of  the  vagrant  reed ! 
This  Nook — witli  woodbine  hung  and  strag« 

ghng  weed. 
Tempting  recess  as  ever  pilgrim  chose, 
Half  grot,  half  arbor — proffers  to  enclose 
Body  and  mind,  from  molestation  treed, 
In  narrow  compass — narrow  as  itself : 
Or  if  the  Fancy,  too  industrious  Elf, 
Be  loth  that. we  should  breathe  awhile  ex- 
empt 
From  new  incitements  friendly  to  onr  task, 
Here  wants  not  stealthy  prospect,  that  may 

tempt 
Loose  laleness  to  forego  her  wily  mask. 


I^ETHiNKS  'twere  no  unprecedented  feat 
Should  some  benignant  Minister  of  air 
Lift,  and  encircle  with  a  cloudy  chair, 
The  One  for  whom  my  heart  shall  ever  beat 
With  tenderest  love ;— or,  if  a  safer  seat 
Atween  his  downy  wings  be  furnished,  there 
Would  lodge  her,  and  the  cherished  burdsn 

bear 
0*er  hill  and  valley  to  this  dim  retreat ! 
Rough  ways  my  steps  have  trod;— •- too 

rough  a^d  long 
For  her  companionship  4  here  dwells  soft 

ease ;    . 
With  sweets  that  she  partakes  not  some  dis- 
taste 
Mingles,  and  looking  consciousiess  of  wrong : 
Languish,  the  flowers ;  the  waters  seein  to 

waste 
Their  vocal  charm  ;  their  sparklings  cease  to 
please. 

XXVI. 

Return,  Content !  for  fondly  I  pursuod. 
Even  when  a  child,  the  Streamft-^uiibeard, 

unseen ; 
Through  tangled  woods,  impesdiBg  nM:lis 

between ; 
Or,  free  as  air,  with  flymg  inquest  yiewed 
The   sullen   reservoirs  whence  their  bold 

brood- 
Pure  as  the  morning,  fretful,  boisterous, 

keen. 
Green  as  tbt  salt^isea  Iv^ows,  white  apd 


Poured  down  the  hiU«,  a  choral  muUitudt  1 

Nor  have  I  tracked  their  course  for  scanty 

gains; 
They  taughtr  me  random  cares  and  truant 

joys. 
That  shield  from  mischief  and  preserve  from 

stains 
Vague  minds,  while  men  are  growing  out  of 

boys; 
Maturer  Fancy  owes  to  their  rottgh  noise 
Impetuous  thoughts  that  brook  not  servile 

reins. 

XXVII. 

Fallen,  and  diffused  into  a  shapdess  heap, 
Or  quietly  sdf-buned  in  earth'v  mould. 
Is  that  embattled  House,  whose  massy  Keep 
Flung  from  yon  cliff  a  shadow  large  and 

cold. 
There  dwelt  the  gay,  the  bountiful,  the  bold ; 
Till  nightly  lamentations,  like  the  sweep 
Of  winds — though  winds  were  silent— struck 

a  deep 
And  lastmg  terror  through  that  ancient  Hold 
Its  line  of  Warriors  iled;-*-they  shrunk  when 

tried 
By  ghostly  power: — but  Timers  unsparing 

nand 
Hath  plucked  such  foes,  like  weeds,  from  out 

the  land ; 
And  now,  if  men  with  men  Sn  peace  aUde, 
An  other  strengththe  weakest  may  withstand, 
All  worse  assaults  may  nfely  be  de6ed. 

•  XXVIII. 

JOURNEY  RENEWED. 

I  note  while  yet  the  cattle,  heat  opprest. 
Crowded  together  under  rustling  trees 
Brushed  by  the  current  of  the  wate^b^ee^e; 
And  for  their  sakes,  and  love  of  all  that  rest, 
On  DuddonV  margin,  in  the  sheltering  ncit; 
For  all  the  startled  scaly  tribes  that  slink 
Into  his  coverts,  and  each  feariess  link 
Of  dancing  insects  forged  upon  his  breast ; 
For  these,  and  hopes  and  recollections  worn 
Close  to  the  vital  seat  of  human  clay ; 
Glad  meetimis,  tender  parting,  that  upstay 
The  drooping  mind  of  absence,  by  vows 

sworn 
In  his  pure  pivsenee  near  the  trystiiigfhom-* 
I  thanked  the  Leader  of  my  onward  way. 

XXIX. 

Nq  record  tells  of  lance  opposed  to  lance, 
Hor^  charging  horsey  'aud  tbcse  ntiied 
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Tells  that  theii  tuif  drank  purple  from  th« 

Of  heroes,  fa'len,  or  strii «»<»'.. ng  to  advance, 

Till  doubtful  c4Hnbat  u^Kuetl  tii  a  trance 

Of  Victury,  that  struck  thri;ugh  htart  and 

retns 
F.Ten  tu  the  irnx>5t  scat  of  n:urta1  pains. 
And  lightened  u'er  the  pulltd  countenance. 
Yet.  tu  Ute  lovai  and  the  brave,  xvlu)  He 
In  the  blank  earth,  neglected  and  forlorn, 
Ihe  passtiic;  Winds  memorial  tribute  pay  ; 
The  Torrents  chant  their  praise,  inspiring 

scorn 
Of  power  usurped ;  with  proclamation  high, 
Ana  glad  acknowledgment,  of  lawful  sway. 

Who  swerves  from  mnocence,  who  makes 

divorce 
Of  that  serene  companion— «  gOd<l  name. 
Recovers  not  his  loss :  but  walks  with  shame^ 
With  doubt,  with  fear,  and  haply  with  re- 
morse: 
And  oft-times  he — who,  yielding  to  the  force 
Of  chance-temptation,  ere  his  journ^V  end. 
From  chosen  comrade   turns,  or   faithful 

friead— 
Iq  vain  shall  nie  the  brpken  intercourse 
Not  so  with  such  as  kwsdy  wear  the  chain 
That  binds  them,  pleasant  River'  to  thy 

side : — 
Through  the  rough  copse  wheel  thou  with 

hasty  stride : 
1  choose  to  saunter  o'er  the  grassy  plain. 
Sure,  when  the  separation  has'  been  tried. 
That  we,  who  part  m  love,  shall  meet  agaio 

XXXI. 

Th«  Kirk  or  Ulpha  to  the  pilgrim's  eye 

Is  welcome  as  a  star,  that  doth  present 

Its  shining  forehead  through  the  peaceful 
rent 

Of  a  black  ctoud  dilhised  o*er  half  the  sky ; 

Or  as  a  fniitful  palm-tree  towering  high ; 

Or  the  parthed  waste  beside  an  AraVs 
tent; 

Or  the  Indian  tree  Whote  hraochM^  down- 
ward bent* 

Take  root  again,  a  boundless  canopf* 

How  sweet  wcit  kburel  Qo«ld  it  yield  no 
more 

Than  'inid  that  wave-washed  Ch«Kfa*yard 
to  rediae, 

Fnw  pastoral  gwvw  txtracting  tiiongkts 


Or  there  to  pace,  and  mark  the  summits 

hoar 
iM  d4stant  moonlit  mountains  faintly  shine, 
!f  oolhed  by  the  unseen  River's  gentle  roar. 

XXXII. 

Not    hurled   precipitous   from   steep   to 

steep  •, 
Lingering  no  more  *mid  flower-enamelled 

lands 
And  blooming  thickets ;  nor  by  rocky  bands 
Held  y  but  in  radiant  progress  toward  the 

Deep 
Where  mightiest  rivers  into  powerless  sleep 
Sink  and  forget  their  nature — now  expands 
Ma)estic  Duddon,  oVer  smootk  flat  sands 
Gliding  in  silence  with  unfettered  sweep  1 
Beneath  an  ampler  sky  a  region  wide 
Is  opened  round    him; — hamlets,  towers, 

and  towns, 
And  blue-topped   hills,  behold  him  from 

afar; 
In  stately  mien  to  sovereign  Thames  allied, 
Spreading  his  bosom  under  Kentish  downs. 
With  conMnerce  freighted,  or  triumphant 


CONCl.USIOlf. 

But  here  no  cannon  thunders  to  the  gale ; 
-Upon  the  wave  no  haughty  pendants  cast 
A  crimson  splendor ;  lowly  is  the  mast 
That  rises  here,  and  humbly  spread,  the 

sail ; 
While,  less  disturbed  than  in  the  narrow 

Vale 
Through  which  with  stran|;e  vicis^tudes  he 

passed, 
The  Wanderer  seeks  that  receptacle  vast 
Where  all  his  unambitious  functions  fail. 
And  may  thy  PMt,  doud-born  Stream !  be 

free — 
The  sweets  of  earth  contentedly  resigned, 
And  each  ttimuhuons  working  left  bdiind 
At  seemly  distance — to  advance  Kke Thee; 
Piepared.  in  peace  of  heart,  i».  calm  « 

mind 
And  soul,  to.  mingle  with  Eteaiuty  ! 

XJUUV. 

APTER-TBOUGHT. 

/  thought  of  Thee^  my  partner  emd  my 

gtiide. 
As  Amv  P^^  away^^Vain  syw^atki$9  f 
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For,  backward^  Duddon  /  as  I  cast  my 

.    eyesy 
I  see  -what  was^  and  ;>,  and  wilt  abide  ; 
Still  glides  the  Stream,  and  shall  forever 
glide  ;  [dies , 

The  Form  remains,  the  Function  never 
While  we,  the  brave,  the  mighty,  and  the 

wise. 
We  Men,  who  in  our  morn  of  youth  defied 


The  elements,  must  vanish  ; — be  if'so.' 
Enough,  if  something  from  our  hands  hart 

power 
To  lire,  and  act,  and  serve  the  future 

hour  ; 
And  if,  as  toward  the  silent  tomb  we  go, 
Through  love,  ihrottgh  hope,  and  faiiKi 

transcendent  dower. 
We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  knew. 


THE  WHITE  DOE  OF  RYLSTONE; 

OR, 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  NORTONS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


DusTKG  the  Summer  of  1807, 1  visited,  for  the  first  time,  the  beaatlfnl  comitry  that  sww 
rounds  Bolton  Priory,  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  the  Poem  of  the  Whitb  Dob,  founded  upon  a  Tradi- 
tion connected  with  that  placet  was  composed  at  the  close  of  the  same  year. 


DEDICATION. 


In  trellised  shed  with  chistering  roses  gay. 
And,  Mary  !  oft  beside  our  blazing  lire, 
When  years  of  wedded  hfe  were  as  a  day 
Whose  current  answers  to  the  heart's  de- 
sire, 
Did  we  together  read  in  Spenser's  Lay 
How  Una,  sad  of  soul— in  sad  attire, 
The  gentle  Una,  <^  celestial  birth, 
To  seek  her  Knight  went  wandering  o'er 
the  earth. 

Ah,  then  BelovM !  pleasing  was  the  smart, 
And  the  tear  precious  in  compassion  shed 
For  Her,  who,  pierced  by  sorrow's , thrilling 

dart 
Did  meekly  bear  the  pang  unmerited ; 
Meek  as  that  emblem  of  her  lowly  heart 
The  nulk-white  Lamb  wliich  in  a  line  she 

led,— 
And  faithful,  loyal  in  her  innocence, 
like  the  brave  Lion&lain  in  her  defence. 


Notes  could  we  hear  as  of  a  fairy  shell 
Attuned    to    words    with    sacred  wisdom 

fraught ; 
Free  Fancy  prized  each  specious  miiade, 
And  all  its  6ner  inspiration  caught-, 
Till  in  the  bosom  of  our  rustic  Cell, 
We  by  a  lamentable  change  were  taught 
That  *'  bliss   with   mortal    Man  may  not 

abide  " 
How  nearly  joy  and  sorrow  are  allied ! 

For  us  the  stream  of  fiction  ceased  to  flow, 
For  us  the  voice  of  melody  was  route. 
—But,  as  soft  gales  dissolve  the  dreary 

snow, 
And  give  the  timid  herbage  leave  to  shoot. 
Heaven's  breathing  influence  failed  not  to 

bestow 
A  timely  promise  of  unlooked-for  fmit. 
Fair  fniit  of  pleasure  and  serene  content 
From  bl<issoms  wild  of  fancies  innocenfei    . 
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It  soothed  us-^U  beguiled  us^tlier.,  to  hear 
Once  more  of  troubles  wrought  by  niagic 

spell 
And  griefs  whose  wry  motion  comes  not 

near 
The  pan^s  that  tempt  the  SpHit  to  rebel ; 
Then,  with  mild  Una  in  her  sober  cheer^ 
High  over  hill  ahd  k)W  adown  the  dell 
Again  we  wandered,  willing  to  partake 
All  that  she  si^ered  for  hor  ^esM"  lord's 

sake. 

Then,  top,  this  Song  pf  mine  once  more 

could  please,    . 
Where  anguish,  strange  as  dreams  of  xest- 

less  sleep, 
Is  tempered  and  allayed  by  sympathies 
Aloft  ascendmg,  and  descending  deep, 
Even  to  the  inferior  Kmds;  whom  forest* 

trees 
Protect  from  beatmg  sunbeams,  and  the 

sweep 
Of  the  sharp  winds  ; — fair  Creatures  ! — to 

whom  Beavcn 
A  calm  and  sinless  life,  with  kxve,  hath 

given. 

This-trafiic  Story  cheered  lis  ;  for  it  speaks 
Of  female  patience  wmnmg  6rm  repose ; 
And,  of  wc  recompense  that  conscience 

seeks, 
A  bright,  encouraging,  example  shows ; 
Needful  when  o'er  -wide  realms  the  tempest 

breaks, 
I    Needful  amul  life's  ordinary  woes ; — 
Hence,  not  ipr  them  imfitted  wlio  would 

bless 
i    A  bap|)y  liour  with  holier  iiappiness. 

I    He  serves  the  Muses  erringly  and  ill, 
I    Whose  aim  is  pleasure  light  and  fugitive : 
'    0,  that jny  mind  were  equal  to  fulfil 
j    The  comprehensive  mandate  which   they 
I        .*give—  ' 

I    Vain  aspiration  of  an  earnest  will  ! 
I    Yet  in  this  moral  Strain  a  power  may  live, 
Beloved  Wife  I  such  solace  to  impart 
As  It  hath  yielded  to  thy  tender  heart. 

"Action  is  transitory — a  step,  a  blow, 

The  motion  of  a  muscle— this  way  or  that — 

*Tis  done ;  and  in  the  after-vacancy 

We  wonder  at  ourselves  like  men  betrayed  ; 

Suffering  is  permanent,  obscure  and  dark, 

And  has  the  nature  of  infinity. 

Yet  through  that  darkness  (infinite  though 

it  seem 
And  irremovable)  gradous  tjpening  lie, 


By  which  the  sool^with  patiept  steps  of 

thought 
Now    toiling,    wafted   now    on  wi^gs  -of 

f>cftyer — 
May  pass  in  hope,  and  though  from  the 

mortal  bonds 
Yet  unddivered,  rise  with  sure  ascent 
Even  to  the  fountain-head  of  peace  divine.'* 
RvDAi.  Mount,  Westmorei.a,nd, 
April  ^xi^  1 815. 


"They  that  denv  a  God  destroy  'Man's 
nobility :  for  certainly  Man  is  of  kmn  to  the 
Beast  by  his  Body ;  and  if  he  be  not  of  kkm  to 
God  by  his  Spint,  he  is  a  base  ignoble  .Crea^ 
ture.  It  destroys  likewise  Magnanimity,  and 
the  raising  of  humane  Natuce .  for  take  an  ex* 
ample  of  a  Dogg,  and  mark  what  a  generosity 
and  courage  he  will  put  on,  when  he  finds 
himself  maintained  by  a  Man,  who  to  him  is 
instead  of  a  God,  or  MeKor  Nature.  Wbidi 
courage  is  manifestly  such,  as  that  Creature 
without  that  confidence  of  a  better  Nature  thaa 
his  own  could  -never  attain.  So  Man,  when 
he  resteth  and  assureth  himself  upon  Divine 
protection  and  favour,  gathereth  a  force  and 
faith  which  human  Nature  in  itself  could  not 
obtain.'*  Lord  Bacon. 


CANTO  FIRST. 

From  Bolton's  old  monastic  tower 
The  bells  ring  loud  with  gladsome  power,; 
The  sun  shines  bright ;  the  fields  are  gay 
With  people  in  their  best  array 
Of  stole  and  doublet,  hood  and  scaijf. 
Along  the  banks  of  crystal  Wharf, 
Through  the  -vale  retired  and  lowly. 
Trooping  to  that  summons  holy. 
Andi  up  among  the  moorlands,  see 
What  sprinklings  of  blithe  company  I 
Of  lasses  and  of  shepherd  grooms. 
That  down  the  steep  hills  force  their  .way, 
Like  cattle  through  the  budded  brooms ; 
Path,  or  no  path,  what  care  they  ? 
And  thus  in  joyous  mood  they  hie 
To  Bolton*s  mouldering  Priory. 

What  would  they  there  ?— Full  fifty  yoos 
That  sumptuous  Pile,  with  all  its  peers, 
Too  harshly  hath  been  doomed  to  ta^te 
The  bitterness  of  wrong  and  wastes 
Its  courts  are  ravaged ;  but  the  tower 
Is  standing  with  a  .voice  of  power, 
That  ancient  voice  which  wont  to  call 
To  mass  or  some  high 'festival; 
And  m  the  shattered  fabric^s -heart 
Remaineth  one  protected  |»n ; 
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A  Chape],  like  a  wild-bird*s  nest, 
Closely  embowered  and  trimly  drest ; 
And  thither  young  and  old  repair, 
This  Sabbath-day,  for  praise  and  prayer. 

Fast  the  church-yard  fills ; — anon 
Look  again,  and  they  all  arc  gone ; 
The  cluster  round  the  porch,  and  the  folk 
Who  sate  in  the  shade  of  the  Prior's  Oak  I 
And  scarcely  have  they  disappeared 
Ere  the  prelusive  hymn  is  heard  ;— 
\yith  one  consent  the  people  rejoice, 
Filling  the  church  with  a  lofty  voice ! 
They  sing  a  service  which  they  feel ; 
For  'tis  the  sunrise  now  of  zeal ; 
Of  a  pure  faith  the  vernal  prime — 
In  great  Eiiza's  golden  time. 

A  moment  ends  the  fervent  din, 
And  all  is  hushed,  without  and  widiin ; 
For  though  the  priest,  more  tranquilly, 
Recites  the  holy  liturgy. 
The  only  voice  which  you  can  hear 
Is  the  river  murmuring  near. 
— When  soft ! — the  dusky  trees  between, 
And   down    the  path   through    the  open 

green. 
Where  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen : 
And  through  yon  gateway,  where  is  found. 
Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  bound, 
Free  entrance  to  the  church-yard  ground — 
Comes  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleam, 
Comes  gliding  in  serene  and  slow, 
Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 
A  solitary  Doe ! 
White  she  is  as  lily  of  June, 
And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon 
When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  driren 
And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven  ; 
Or  like  a  ship  some  gentle  day 
In  sunshine  sailing  far  away, 
A  glittering  ship,  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain. 

Lie  silent  m  your  graves,  ye  dead ! 
Lie  quiet  in  your  church-yard  bed ! 
Yc  living,  tend  your  holy  cares : 
Ye  multitude,  pursue  your  prayers ; 
And  blame  not  me  if  my  heart  and  sight 
Arc  occupied  with  one  delight  1 
'Tis  a  work  for  sabbath  hours 
If  I  with  this  bright  Creature  go : 
Whether  she  be  of  forest  bowers, 
From  the  bowers  of  eartli  below ; 
Or  a  Spirit  for  one  day  lerivcn, 
A  pledge  of  grace  from  purest  heaveo. 


What  harmonious  pensive  changes 
Wait  upon  her  ah  she  ranj^es 
Round  and  through  this  Pile  of  state 
Overthrown  and  desolate  ! 
Now  a  step  or  two  her  way 
Leads  through  space  of  open  day, 
Where  the  enamoured  sunny  light 
Brightens  her  that  was  so  6nght ; 
Now  doth  a  delicate  shadow  fall, 
Falls  upon  her  like  a  breath. 
From  some  lofty  arch  or  wall, 
As  she  passes  underneath  : 
Now  some  gloomy  nook  partakes 
Of  the  glory  that  she  makes,— 
High-ribbed  vault  of  stone,  or  cell, 
With  perfect  cunning  framed  as  wdl 
Of  stone,  and  ivy,  and  the  spread 
Of  the  cider's  bnshy  head  ; 
Some  jealous  and  forbidding  cell, 
That  doth  the  living  stars  repel. 
And  where  no  flower  hath  leave  to  dweD. 


The  presence  of  this  wandering  Doe 
Fills  many  a  damp  obscure  recess 
With  lustre  of  a  saintly  show ; 
And,  reappearing,  she  no  less 
Sheds  on  the  flowers  that  round  her  blow 
A  more  than  sunny  liveliness. 
But  say,  among  these  holy  places, 
Which  thus  assiduously  she  paces, 
Comes  she  with  a  votary's  task, 
Rite  to  perform,  or  boon  to  ask  ? 
Fair  Pilgrim !  harbors  she  a  sense 
Of  sorrow,  or  of  reverence  ? 
Can  she  be  grieved  for  quire  or  shrine, 
Crushed  as  if  by  wrath  divine  ? 
For  what  survives  of  house  where  God 
Was  worshipped,  or  whfre  Man  abode; 
For  old  magnificence  undone ; 
Or  for  the  gentler  work  begun 
By  Nature,  softening  and  concealing, 
And  busy  with  a  hand  of  healing? 
Mourns  she  for  lordly  chamber's  hearth 
That  to  the  sapling  ash  gives  birth ; 
For  dormitory  s  length  laid  bare 
Where  the  wild  rose  blossoms  fair ; 
Or  altar,  whence  the  cross  was  rent, 
Now  rich  with  mossy  ornament  ? 
— She  sees  a  warrior  carved  in  stone, 
Among  the  thick  weeds,  stretched  alooe) 
A  warrior,  with  his  shield  of  pride 
Cleaving  humbly  to  his  side. 
And  hands  in  resignation  prest, 
Palm  to  palm,  on  his  tranquil  breast; 
As  little  she  regards  the  sight 
As  a  common  preacher  might ; 
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If  she  be  doomed  to  inward  care, 
Or  service,  it  must  he  elsewhere. 
—But  hers  are  eyes  serenely  bright. 
And  on  she  moves — with  pace  how  light  I 
Nor  spares  to  stoop  her  head,  and  taste 
The  dewy  turf  with  flowers  bestrown  ; 
And  thus  she  fares,  until  at  last 
Beside  tlie  ridge  of  a  Ki^^ssy  grave 
In  quietness  she  lays  her  down ; 
Gentle  as  a  weary  wave 
Sinks,  when  the  summer  breeze  hath  died, 
Against  an  anchored  vessel's  side ; 
Even  so,  without  distress,  doth  she 
Lie  down  m  peace,  and  lovingly. 

The  day  is  placid  in  its  going. 
To  a  hngering  motion  bound, 
Like  the  crystal  stream  now  flowing 
With  its  softest  summer  sound : 
So  the  balmy  minutes  pass, 
While  this  radiant  Creature  lies 
Couched  upon  the  dewy  grass, 
Pensively  with  downcast  eyes. 
—But  now  again  the  fteople  raise 
With  awful  cheer  a  voice  of  praise ; 
It  is  the  last,  the  parting  song  ; 
And  from  the  temple  forth  they  tlirong, 
And  quickly  spread  themselves  abroad, 
While  each  pursues  his  several  road. 
But  some — a  variegated  band 
Of  middle-aged,  and  old,  and  young, 
And  little  children  by  the  hand 
Upon  their  leadmg  mothers  hung — 
With  mute  obeisance  gladly  paid 
Turn  towards  the  spot,  where,  full  in  view, 
The  white  Doe  to  her  service  true. 
Her  sabbath  couch  has  made. 

It  was  a  solitary  mound ; 
Which  two  spears'  length  of  level  ground 
Did  from  all  other  graves  divide : 
As  if  in  some  respect  of  pride , 
Or  melancholy's  sickly  mood, 
Still  shy  of  human  neighborhood ; 
Or  guilt,  that  humbly  would  express 
A  penitential  loneliness. 

"Look,  there  she  is,  my  Child!  draw 
near 
She  fears  not,  wherefore  should  we  fear  ? 
She  means  no  harm , "—  but  still  the  Boy, 
To  whom  the  words  wer?  softly  said. 
Hung  back,  and  smiled,  and  blushed  for 

.  >y» 

A  shame-faced  blush  of  glowing  red  1 

Again  the  Mother  whispered  low, 

"  Now  you  have  seen  the  famous  Doe ; 


From  Rylstone  she  liath  found  her  waj 
Over  the  hills  this  sabbath-  day  ; 
Her  work,  whatever  it  be,  is  done, 
And  she  will  depart  when  we  are  gone ; 
Thus  doth  she  keep,  from  year  to  year, 
Her  sabbath  morning,  foul  or  fair." 


Bright  was  the  Creature,  as  in  dreams 
The  Boy  had  seen  her,  yea,  more  bright ; 
But  is  she  truly  what  she  seems  f 
He  asks  with  insecure  delight, 
AsKs  of  himself,  and  doubts,— and  still 
The  doubt  returns  against  his  will : 
Thou.s[h  he,  and  all  the  standers-by, 
Could  tell  a  tragic  history 
Of  facts  divulged,  wherein  appear 
Substantial  motive,  reason  clear. 
Why  thus  the  milk-white  Doe  is  found 
Couchant  beside  that  lonely  mound ; 
And  why  she  duly  loves  to  pace 
The  circuit  of  this  hallowed  place. 
Nor  to  the  Child's  irquiring  mind 
Is  such  perplexity  confined : 
For,  spite  of  sober  Truth  that  sees 
A  world  of  fixed  remembrances 
Which  to  this  mystery  belong, 
If,  undeceived,  mv  skill  can  trace 
The  characters  of  every  face. 
There  lack  not  strange  delusion  here, 
Conjecture  vague,  and  idle  fear, 
And  superstitious  fancies  strong. 
Which  do  the  gentle  Creature  wrong. 

That  bearded,  staff-supported  Sire— 
Who  in  his  boyhood  often  fed 
Full  cheerily  on  convent-bread 
And  heard  old  tales  by  the  convent-fire, 
And  to  iiis  grave  will  go  with  scars, 
Relics  of  long  and  distant  wars — 
That  Old  Man,  studious  to  expound 
The  spectacle,  is  mounting  high 
To  days  of  dim  antiquity ; 
When  Lady  Aaliza  mourned 
Her  Son,  and  felt  in  her  despair 
The  pang  of  unavailing  prayer ; 
Her  Son  in  Wharf's  abysses  drowned, 
The  noble  Boy  of  Egremound. 
From  which  affliction— when  the  grace 
Of  God  had  m  her  heart  found  place— 
A  pious  structure,  fair  to  see, 
Rose  up,  this  stately  Priory  I 
The  Lady's  work ; — but  now  laid  low ; 
To  the  grief  of  her  soul  that  doth  come  and 

go 
In  the  beautiful  form  of  this  innocent  Doe  • 
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WMdh,  though  seemingly  doomed  in  its 

breast  to  sustain 
A  softened   remembrance  of  sorrow  and 

pain. 
Is   spotless,   and  holy,   and   gentle,  and 


spotless, 
bright ; 


And  glides  o'er  the  earth  like  an  angel  of 
light. 

Pass,  pass  who  will,  yon  chantry  door ; 
And,  through  tlie  chink  in  the  fractured 

ftoor 
Look  down,  and  see  a  griesly  sight ; 
A  vault  where  the  bodies  are  buried  up- 
right! 
There,  face  by  face,  and  hand  by  hand, 
The  Claphams  and  Mauleverers  stand ; 
And,  m  his  place,  among  son  and  sire, 
Is  John  de  Clapham,  that  fierce  Esquire, 
A  valiant  man,  and  a  name  ot  dread 
In  the  ruthless  wars  of  the  White  and  Red ; 
Who  dragsed  Earl  Pembroke  from  Banbury 

church 
And  smote  off  his  head  on  the  stones  of  ilie 

porch! 
I^ook  down  among  them,  if  you  dare ; 
Oft  does  tlie  White  Doc  loiter  there, 
Prying  into  the  darksome  rent ; 
Nor  can  it  be  with  good  intent : 
So  thinks  that  Dame  of  haughty  air, 
Who  hath  a  Page  her  book  to  hold. 
And  wears  a  frontlet  edged  with  gold. 
Harsh  thoughts  with  her  high  mood  agree — 
Who  counts  among  her  ancestry 
Earl  •Pembroke,  slam  so  impiously  t 

That  slender  Youth,  a  scholar  pale, 
From  Oxford  come  to  his  native  vale. 
He  also  hath  his  own  conceit : 
It  is,  thmks  he,  the  gracious  Fairy, 
Who  loved  the  Shepherd-lord  to  meet 
In  his  wanderings  solitary  : 
Wild  notes  she  In  his  hearing  sang, 
A  song  of  Nature's  hidden  powers  ; 
That  whistled  like  the  wind,  and  raqg 
Among  the  rocks  and  holly  bowers. 
'Twas  said  that  She  all  shapes  could  wear ; 
And  oftentimes  j^efore  him  stood, 
Among  the  trees  of  some  thick  wood. 
In  semblance  of  a  lady  fair  ; 
And  taught  him  signs,  and  showed  him 

sights, 
In  Craven's  dens,  on  Cumbrian  heights ; 
When  under  cloud  of  fear  he  lay, 
A  shepherd  clad  in  homely  gray  ; 
Hot  left  him  at  bis  later  day.   \ 


And  hence,  when  he,  with  spear  and  shidd, 

Rode  full  of  years  to  Flodden^field, 

His  eye  could  see  the  hidden  sprmg, 

And  flow  the  current  was  to  flow; 

The  fatal  end  of  Scotland's  King, 

And  all  that  hopeless  overthrow. 

But  not  in  wars  did  he  delight, 

This  Clifford  wished  for  worthier  might; 

Nor  in  broad  pomp,  or  courtly  state ; 

Him  his  own  thoughts  did  elevate,— 

>f  ost  happy  in  the  shy  recess 

Of  Barden's  lowly  quietness. 

And  choic^  of  studious  friends  had  te 

Of  Bolton's  dear  fraternity ; 

Who,  standing  on  this  old  church  tower, 

In  many  a  calm  propitious  hour. 

Perused,  with  him,  the  starry  sky; 

Or,  in  their  cells,  with  him  did  pry 

For  other  lore, — by  keen  desire 

Urged  to  close  toil  with  chemic  fire; 

In  ouest  belike  of  transmutations 

Rich  as  the  mine's  most  bright  creations. 

But  they  and  then-  good  works  are  fled. 

And  all  is  now  disquieted — 

And  peaoe  is  none,  for  living  or  dead  I 

Ah,  pensive  Scholar,  think  not«o, 
But  look  again  at  the  radiant  Doel 
What  quiet  watch  she  seems  to  keepi 
Alone,  beside  that  grassy  heap ! 
Why  mention  other  thoughts  unmeet 
For  vision  so  composed  and  sweet? 
While  stand  the  people  in  a  ring, 
Gazing,  doubting,  questioning ; 
Yea,  many  overcome  in  spite 
Of  recollections  clear  and  bright; 
Which  yet  do  unto  some  impart 
An  undisturbed  repose  of  heart. 
And  all  the  assembly  own  a  law 
Of  orderly  respect  and  awe ; 
But  see— they  vanish  one  by  one. 
And  last,  the  Doe  herself  is  gone. 

Harp !  we  have  been  full  long  beguHed 
By  vague  thoughts,  lured  by  fancies  wild; 
To  which,  with  no  reluctant  strings, 
Tliou  hast  attuned  thy  murmurings ; 
And  now  before  this  Pile  we  stand 
In  solitude,  and  utter  peace  : 
Biit,  Harp  !  thy  murmurs  may  not  cease-« 
A  Spirit,  with  his  angelic  wings. 
In  soft  and  breeze-Iike  visitings, 
Has  touched  thee — and  a  Spirit's  hand : 
A  voice  is  with  us — a  command 
To  chant,  in  strains  of  heavenly  glotJi  ' 
A  tale  of  tears,  a  mortal  stoty! 
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CANTa  SECOND. 

Thb  Harp  in  lowliness  obeyed ; 

And  first  we  sang  of  Uie  green-wood  shad* 

And  a  solitary  Maid ; 

Beginning,  where  the  song  must  end. 

With  her^and  ^with  her  sylvan  Friend  \. 

The  Friend  who  stood  before  her  sigh^ 

Her  o^ly  unextinguished  light ; 

Her  last  companion  in  a  dearth 

Of  love,  upon  a  hopeless  earth. 

For  She.  it  was— this  Maid,  who  wroim^hit 
Meekly,  with  foreboding  thought, 
In  vermeil  colors  and  in  gold 
An  unblest  work ;  which,  standing  by, 
Her  Father  did  with  joy  beliold, — 
Exulting  in  its  imagery  *, 
A  Banner,  fashioned  to  fulfil 
Too  perfectly  his  headstrong  will : 
For  on  tius  Banner  had  her  hand 
Embroidered  (iich  her  Sire's  command) 
The  sacred  Cross  ;  and  figured  there 
The  five  dear  wounds  our  Lord  did  bear  j 
FiiH  soon  to  be  uplifted  high. 
And  float  in  rueful  company  ! 

It  was  the  time  wlien  England's  Queen 
Twelve   years   had   reign^  a  Sovereign 

dread; 
Nor  yet  the  restless  crown  had  bee 
Disturbed  upon  her  virgin  head ; 
But  now  the  mly-working  North 
Was  ripe  to  send  its  thousands  forth^ 
A  potent  vassalage,  to  fight 
In  Percy's  and  in  Neville's  right, 
Twe  Earls  fast  leagued  in  discontent,. 
Who  gave  their  wishes  open  vent ; 
And  lx)ldly  urged  a  general  plea, 
The  rites  of  ancient  piety 
To  be  tsiumphantly  restored, 
By  the  stern  i^istice  of  tlie  sword  I 
And  that  same  Banner,  on  whose  breast 
The  blameless  Lady  had  exprest 
Memorials  chosen  to  give  lite 
And  sunshine  to  a  dangerous  strife ; 
That  Banner,  waiting  for  the  Call, 
Stood  quietly  in  Rylstonc-hall. 

It  came ;  and  Francis  Norton  said, 
"  0  Father  \  rise  not  in  this  fray — 
The  hairs  are  white  upon  your  head ; 
Dear  Father,  hear  me  when  I  say 
It  is  for  you  too  late  a  day  I 
Bethink  you  of  your  own  good  name : 
A  jnst  and  gracious  Queen  have  we, 
A  piite  reliction,  and  the  claua 
Of  peace  on  our  humanity. — 


'Tis  meet  that  T  endure  your  scorn ; 
I  am  your  son,  your  eldest  bom  ; 
But  not  for  lordship  or  for  land, 
My^  Father,  do  I  clasp  your  knees ; 
The  Banner  touch  not.  stay  your  haind. 
This  multitude  of  men  disband, 
And  live  at  home  in  blameless  ease ; 
For  these  my  brethren's  sake,  for  me ;. 
And,  most  of  all,  for  Emily  1  *' 

Tumultuous  noises  filled  the  hall ; 
And  scarcely  could  the  Father  hear 
That    name  —  pronounced  wth    at   dyine 

fall— 
The  name  of  his  only  Daughter  dear, 
As  on  the  banner  which  stood  near 
He  glanced  a  Ipok  of  holy  pride, 
And.  his  moist  eyes  were  glorified ; 
Then  did  he  seize  the  staff,  and  say : 
"  Thou,  Richard,  bear'st  thy  father's  name: 
Keep  thou  this  ensign  till  the  day 
When  1  of  thee  require  the  same : 
Thy  place  be  on  my  better  hand  ; — 
And  seven  as  true  as  thou,  I  see. 
Will  clea'Ve  to  this  good  cause  and  me.*' 
He  spake,  and  eight  brave  sons  straightway 
All  followed  him,  a  gallant  band  I 

Thus,  with  his  sons,  when  forth  he  came. 
The  sight  was  hailed  with  loud  acclaim 
And  din  of  arms  and  minstrelsy, 
From  all  his  warlike  tenantry, 
All    horsed   and   harnessed   with  him  to 

nde, — 
A  voice  to  which  the  hills  replied  1 

But  Francis,  in  the  vacant  hall. 
Stood  silent  under  dreary  weialit, — 
A  pliantasm,  in  which  roof  and  viall 
Shook,  tottered,  swam  before  his  sight;, 
A  phantasm  like  a  dream  of  night  1 
Thus  overwhelmed,  and  desolate, 
He  found  his  way  to  a  postern-gate ; 
And,  when  he  waked,  his  languid  eye 
Was  on  the  calm  and  silent  sky ; 
WitU  air  about  him  breathing  sweet. 
And  carl!\'s  green  grass  beneath  his  feet ; 
Nor  did  he  fail  ere  long  to  hear 
A  sound  of  military  cheer, 
Faint — but  it  reached  that  sheltered  spot ; 
He  heard,  and  it  disturbed  him  not.  ^ 

There  stood  he,  leaning  on  a  lance 
Which  he  had  grasped  unknowingly. 
Had  blindly  grasped  in  that  strong  trance, 
That  dimness  of  heart  agony ; 
There  stood  he,  cleansed  from  the  despair 
And  sorrow  of  his  fruitleas  prayer. 
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The  past  he  calmly  hath  reviewed : 
But  where  will  be  the  fortitude 
Of  this  brave  man,  when  he  shall  see 
That  Form  beneath  the  spreading  tree 
And  know  that  it  is  Emily  ? 

He  saw  her  where  in  open  view 
She  sate  beneath  the  spreading  yew — 
Her  head  upon  her  lap,  concealing 
In  solitude  her  bitter  feeling : 
"  Might  ever  son  command  a  sire, 
The  act  were  justified  to-day.'* 
This  to  himself — and  to  the  Maid, 
'  Whom  now  he  had  approached,  he  said — 
"  Gone  are  they,— they  have  their  desire ; 
And  I  with  thee  one  hour  will  stay. 
To  give  thee  comfort  if  I  may.'' 

She  heard,  but  looked  not  up,  nor  spake : 
And  sorrow  moved  him  to  partake 
Her   silence;    then    his    tnoughts   turned 

round, 
And  fervent  words  a  passage  found. 

"  Gone  are  they,  bravely,  though  misled ; 
With  a  dear  Father  at  their  headf 
The  Sons  obey  a  natural  lord ; 
The  Father  had  given  solemn  word 
To  noble  Percy  ;  and  a  force 
Still  stronger  bends  him  to  his  course. 
This  said,  our  tears  to-day  may  fall 
As  at  an  innocent  funeral. 
In  deep  and  awful  channel  runs 
This  sympathy  of  Sire  and  Sons ; 
Untried  our  Brothers  have  been  loved 
With  heart  by  simple  nature  moved ; 
And  now  their  faithfulness  is  proved: 
For  faithful  we  must  call  them^  bearing 
That  soul  of  conscientious  daring. 
— There  were  they  all  in  circle — there 
Stood  Richard,  Amljrose.  Christopher, 
John  with  a  sword  that  will  not  fail, 
And  Marmadukein  fearless  mail, 
And  those  bright  Twins  were  side  by  side, 
And  there,  by  fresh  hopes  beautified. 
Stood  He,  whose  arm  yet  lacks  the  power 
Ot  man,  our  youngest,  fairest  flower  1 
1,  by  the  right  of  eldest  bom, 
And  in  a  second  father's  place. 
Presumed  to  grapple  with  their  scorn. 
And  meet  their  pity  face  to  face ; 
Yea,  trusting  in  God's  holy  aid, 
I  to  my  Father  knelt  and  prayed ; 
And  one,  the  pensive  Marmaduke, 
Methought,  was  yielding  inwardly. 
And  would  have  laid  his  purpose  by. 
But  for  a  glance  of  his  Father's  eye, 
Which  1  myself  could  scarcely  brook. 


Then  be  we,  each  and  all,  forgiven  I 
Thou,  chiefly  thou,  my  Sister  dear, 
Whose  pangs  are  registered  In  hes 
The  stifled  sigh,  the  hidden  tear, 
And  smiles,  that  dared  to  take  their  place, 
Meek  filial  smiles,  upon  thy  face. 
As  that  unhallowed  Banner  grew 
Beneath  a  loving  old  Man's  view. 
Thy  part  is  done — thy  painful  part 
Be  thou  then  satisfied  in  heart  1 
A  further,  though  far  easier  task. 
Than  thine  hath  been,  my  duties  ask ; 
With  theirs  my  efforts  cannot  blend, 
\  cannot  for  such  cause  contend ; 
Their  names  1  utterly  forswear ; 
But  I  in  body  will  be  there.  ' 
Unarmed  and  naked  will  1  go. 
Be  at  their  side,  come  weal  or  woe 
On  kind  occasions  I  may  wait, 
See,  hear,  obstruct,  or  mitigate. 
Bare  breast  I  take  and  an  empty  hand."*— 
Therewith  he  threw  away  the  lance. 
Which  he  had  grasped  in  that  strong  trance ; 
Spumed  it,  like  something  that  wodd  stand 
Between  him  and  the  pure  intent 
Of  love,  on  which  his  soul  was  bent 

"  For  thee,  for  thee,  is  left  the  sense 
Of  trial  past  without  offence 
To  God  or  man ;  such  innocence. 
Such  consolation,  and  the  excess 
Of  an  unmented  distress ; 
In  that  thy  very  strength  must  lie. 
— O  Sister,  1  could  prophesy ! 
The  time  is  come  that  rings  the  knell 
Of  all  we  loved,  and  loved  so  well : 
Hope  nothing,  if  I  thus  may  speak 
To  thee,  a  woman,  and  thence  weak 
Hope  nothing,  I  repeat ;  for  we 
Are  doomed  to  perish  utterly : 
*Tis  meet  that  tnou  with  me  divide 
The  thought  while  I  am  by  thy  side, 
Acknowledging  a  grace  in  this, 
A  comfort  in  tfie  dark  abyss. 
But  look  not  for  me  when  I  am  gone. 
And  be  no  farther  wrought  upon : 
Farewell  all  wishes,  all  debate, 
All  prayers  for  this  cause,  or  for  that  I 
Weep,  if  that  aid  thee ;  but  depend 
Upon  no  help  of  outward  friend ; 
Espouse  thy  doom  at  once,  and  cleave 
To  fortitude  without  reprieve. 
For  we  must  fall,  both  we  and  ours — 
This  Mansion  and  these  pleasant  bowers, 
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Walks,  i>ools,  and  arbors,  homestead,  ball— 

Our  fate  is  theirs,  will  reach  them  all ; 

The  young  horse  must  forsake  his  manger, 

And  learn  to  glory  in  a  Stranger ; 

The  hawk  forget  his  perch ;  the  hound 

Be  parted  from  his  ancient  ground : 

The  blast  will  sweep  us  all  away — 

One  desolation,  one  decay  I 

And  even  this  Creature;'*   which  words 

saying. 
He  pointed  to  a  lovely  Doe, 
A  few  steps  distant,  feeding,  straying ; 
Fair  creature,  and  more  white  than  snow  1 
"  Even  she  will  to  her  peaceful  woods 
Return,  and  to  her  murmuring  floods, 
And  be  in  heart  and  soul  the  same 
She  was  before  slie  hither  caiAe ; 
Ers  she  had  learned  to  love  us  all, 
Herself  beloved  in  Kylstone-hall.     • 
—But  thou,  my  Sister,  doomed  to  be 
The  last  leaf  on  a  blasted  tree ; 
If  not  in  vain  we  breathed  the  breath 
Together  of  a  purer  faith ; 
If  hand  in  hand  we  have  been  led, 
And  thou,  (O  happy  thought  this  day !) 
Not  seldom  foremost  in  the  way ; 
If  on  one  thought  our  mmds  have  fed, 
If  we  have  in  one  meaning  read ; 
If,  when  at  home  our  private  weal 
Hath  suffered  from  the  shock  of  z 
Together  we  have  learned  to  prize 
Forbearance  and  self-sacrifice ; 
If  we  like  combatants  have  fared. 
And  for  this  issue  been  prepared ; 
If  thou  art  beautiful,  and  youth 
And  thought  endue  thee  with  all  truth — 
Be  strong  ; — be  worthy  of  the  grace 
Of  God,  and  fill  thy  destined  place  j 
A  Soul,  by  force  of  sorrows  high, 
l-plifted  to  the  purest  sky 
Oi  undisturbed  humanity  1 " 

He  ended,— or  she  heard  no  more ; 
He  led  her  from  the  yew-tree  shade, 
And  at  the  mansion*s  silent  door. 
He  kissed  the  amsecrated  Maid, 
And  down  the  valley  then  pursued, 
Alone,  the  arm&d  Multitude. 


CANTO  THIRD. 

Now  joy  for  you  who  from  the  towers 
Of  Brancepeth  look  in  doubt  and  fear, 
Telling  melancholy  hours ! 
Proclaim  it,  let  your  Masters  hear 
That  Norton  with  his  band  i*  near  I 


The  watchmen  from  thdr  station  high 
Pronounced  the  word,— and  the  Earls  desciy, 
Well-pleased,  the  armM  Company 
Marching  down  the  banks  of  Were. 

Said  fearless  Norton  to  the  pair 
Gone  forth  to  greet  him  on  the  plain — 
"  This  meeting,  noble  Lords  I  looks  fair, 
I  bring  with  me  a  goodly  train ; 
Their  hearts  are  with  you :  hill  and  dale 
Have  helped  us :  Ure  we  aossed,  and  Swale, 
Ajid  horse  and  harness  folbwed — see 
The  best  part  of  tl\eir  Yeomanry!      Fmine, 
— Stand  forth,  my  Sons  1 — these  eight  are 
Whom  to  this  service  1  commend  ; 
Which  nuv  soe'er  our  late  incline. 
These  willbe  faithful  to  the  end; 
They  are  my  all  "—voice  failed  him  here^ 
**  My  all  save  one,  a  Daughter  dear  I 
Whom  1  have  left.  Love's  mildest  birth. 
The  meekest  Child  on  tlus  blessed  earth. 
I  had— but  these  are  by  my  side, 
These  Eight,  and  this  is  a  day  of  pridej 
The  time  is  ripe.     With  festive  din 
Lo !  how  the  people  are.fiocking  in, — 
Like  hungry  fowl  to  the  feeder's  hand 
When  snow  Ues  heavy  upon  the  land." 

He  spake  bare  truth ;  for  far  and  near 
From  every  side  came  noisy  swarms 
Of  Peasants  in  their  hjomely  gear  i 
And,  mixed  with  these,  to  Brancepeth  came 
Grave  Gentry  of  estate  and  name, 
And  Captains  known  for  worth  m  arms ; 
And  prayed  the  Earls  in  self-defence 
To  rise,  and  prove  their  mnocence.— 
**  Rise,  noble  Earls,  put  forth  your  might 
For  holy  Church,  and  the  People's  right  I  *» 

The  Norton  fixed,  at  this  denumd, 
His  eye  upon  Northumberland, 
And  said :  ''  The  Minds  of  Men  will  own 
No  loyal  rest  while  England's  Crown 
Remains  without  an  Heir,  the  bait 
or  strife  and  factions  desperate ; 
Who,,  paying  deadly  hate  in  kind 
Through  all  thmgs  else,  in  tnm  can  find 
A  mutual  hope,  a  common  mind  ; 
And  plot,  and  pant  to  overwhelm 
W\  ancient  honor  in  the  realm. 
— Brave  Earls  !  to  whose  heroic  veins 
Our  noblest  blood  is  given  in  trust, 
To  you  a  suffering  State  complains. 
And  ye  must  raise  her  from  the  dust. 
With  wishes  of  still  bolder  scope 
On  you  we  look,  with  dearest  hope ; 
Even  for  our  Altars — for  the  prize 
Id  Heaven,  of  hit  that  never  dies  j 
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For  the  old  and  holy  Chuitiiv  t 

And  must  in  joy  to  her  return. 

Behold  I  "—and  from  his  Son  whose  stand 

Was  on  his  right,  from  that  guardua  hand 

He  took  the  Banner,  and  unfurled 

The  precious  folds— *»  behold,"  said  he, 

"  The  ransom  of  a  sinful  world ; 

Lee  this  yonr  preservation  be ; 

The  wounds  of  hands  and  feet  andsidfe, 

And  tihe  sacred  Gross  on  which  Jesus  drerf 

—This  bring  I  from  an  ancient  hearth^ 

These  Records  wrought  in  pled|^  of  love 

By  hands  of  no  ignoble  birth, 

A  Maid  o*cr  whom  the  blessed  Dove 

Vouchsafed  in  gentleness  to  brood 

While  she  the  holy  work  pursued." 

"  Uplift  the  standard  1 "  was  the  cry 

From'  all  the  listeners  that  stood  round. 

"  Plant  it,— by  this  we  live  or  die." 

The  fforton  ceased  not  for  that  sound, 

But  said  ;  «  The  prayer  which  ye  have  heaid,. 

Much  injured  Earls  I  by  these  preferred, 

Is  offered  to  the  Saints,  the  sigh 

Of  tens  of  thousands,  secretly.'* 

"  Uplift  it ! "  cried  once  more  the  Band, 

And  then  a  thoughtful  pause  ensued: 

"  Uplift  it!"  saicl  Northumberland-^ 

Whereat  from  all  the  multitude 

Who  saw  the  Banner  reared  on  high 

In  all  its  dread  emblazonry, 

A  voice  of  uttermost  joy  brake  out : 

The  transport  was  roUed  down  the  river  of 

Were, 
Arid  Durham,  the  time-honored  Durham, 

did  hear, 
And  the  towers  of  Saint  Cuthbert  were 

stirred  by  the  shout  I 

Now  was  the  North  in  arms :— they  shine 
In  warlike  trim  from  Tweed  to  Tync, 
At  Percy's  voice  :  and  Neville  sees 
His  Followers  gathering  in  from  Tees, 
From  Were,  and  all  the  little  rilb 
Concealed  among  the  forkM  hills — 
Seven  hundred  Knights,  Retainers  all 
Of  Neville,  at  their  Master^s  call 
Had  sate  together  in  Raby  Hall ! 
Such  strength  that  Earldom  held  of  yore : 
Nor  wanted  at  this  time  rich  store 
Of  wd*-appointed  chivalry. 
—Not  loth  the  sleepy  lance  to  wieM, 
And  greet  the  old  paternal  shield. 
They  heard  the  summons ;— and,  further- 
more. 
Horsemen  and  Foot  of  each  degree, 
Unbound  by  pledge  of  fealty, 
Appeared,^  with  Iree  and  opeo  haite 


Of  novttlttes  in  dhuvch  and  State ; 
Knigh«,  burgher,  yfeoman,  and  esquire ; 
And  R«mish  pri«it,  in  priesfs-  attbe.    ' 
And  thus.  In  arms,  a  2ealbus  Band 
Proceeding  under  joint  command, 
To  Durham  first  their  course  they  bear; 
And  in  Saint  Cuthbert's  ancient  seat 
Sang  mass,— and  tore  the  book  of  prayer,— 
•  And  trod,  the  bible  beneath  their  feet 

Thence  marching  southward  smooth  and 
free 
"They  mustered  their  host  at  Wetherby, 
Full  sixteen  thousand  fair  to  see  j"  • 
The  Choicest  Warriors  of  the  North  I 
But  none  for  beauty  and  for  worth 
Like  those  eight  sons — who,^  in  a  ring, 
( Ripe  men,  or  blooming  in  life's  spring) 
Each  with  a  lance,  erect  and  tall, 
A  falchion,  and  a  buckler  small, 
Stood  by  their  Sire,  on  Clifford-moor, 
To  guard  the  Standard  which  he  bore. 
On  foot  they  girt  their  Father  round; 
And  so  wirll  keep  the  appointed  ground 
Where'er  their  march :  no  steed' will  he 
Henceforth  Bestride  ;r^triumphaatly, 
He  stands  upon  the  grassy  sod, 
Trusting  himself  to  tlie  earth,  and  God. 
Rare  sight  to  embokien  and  inspire  1 
Proud  was  the  field  of  Sons  and  Sirej 
Of  him  the  mt>st ;  and,  sooth  to  say. 
No  shape  of  man  in  all  the  array 
So  graced  the  sunshine  of  tliat  day. 
The  monumental  pomp  of  ago 
Was  with  this  goodly  Personage ; 
A  stature  undepressed  in  size, 
Unbent,  which  rather  seemed  to  risei 
In  open  victory  o'er  the  weight 
Of  seventy  years,  to  loftier  height ; 
Magnific  limbs  of  withered  state; 
A  face  to  fear  and  venerate  ; 
Eyes  dark  and  strong  ;  and  on  his  head 
Bright  locks  of  silver  hair,  tliick  spread, 
Which  a  brown  morion  half  concealed. 
Light  as  a  hunter's  of  the  field ; 
And  thus,  with  girdle  round  his  waist, 
Whereon  the  Banner-staff  might  rest 
At  need,  he  stood,  advancing  high 
The  glittering,  floating  Pageantry. 

Who  sees  him  ?— thousands  see,  and  One 
With  unparticipated  gaxe; 
Who,  'mong  those  thousands,  friend  hath 

none. 
And  treads  in  solitary  ways, 
He,  following,  wheresoe'er  he  might. 
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Rath  watched  tfi«  Banner  from  afar, 

As  shepherds  watch  a  lonely  star, 

Or  manners  the  distant  hght 

That  guides  them  throogh  a  stormy  night 

And  now,  upon  a  chosen  plot 

Of  rising  groond,  yon  heathy  spot  F 

He  takes  a!one  his  far-off  stand, 

With  breast  unmailed,  unweaponed  hand, 

Bold  IS  his  aspect ;  but  his  eye 

Is  pregnant  with  anxiety, 

While,  like- a  tutelary  Power, 

He  there  stands  fixed  from  hour  fo  Hour  \ 

Yet  sometmies  in  nu»r«  humble  guise,, 

Upon  the  tiurf-clad  height  heflies 

Stretched  henisman-ii.w,  aa  if  to  bask 

In  sunshine  were  his  only  task^ 

Or  by  his  mantle's  help  to  find 

A  shelter  from  the  nifMMng  wind  :> 

And  thus,  with  short  oblivion  Uest^ 

His  weary  spirits  gatlier  rest. 

Again  he  lifts  his  eyes ;  and  lo  f 

The  pageant  glancing  to  and  fro ; 

And  hope  is  wakened  by  the  sight, 

He  thence  may  learn,  ere  faU  of  night* 

Which  way  the  tide  is  doomed  to  low. 

To  London  were  the  Chiefbins  bent ; 
But  what  avails  the  bold  intent  ? 
A  Royal  army  is  gone  forth 
To  quell  the  Rising  of  thb  North  ; 
They  march  with  Dudley  at  their  head. 
And,  in  seven  days'  space,  wiU  to  Vork  be 

ledl- 
Can  such  a  mighty  Host  be  raised 
Thus  suddenly,  and  brought  so  near  ? 
The  Earls  upon  each  other  gazed. 
And  Neville's  cheek  grew  pale  with  fear ; 
For,  with  a  high  and  valiant  name. 
He  bore  a  heart  of  timid  frame  ; 
And  bold  if  both  had  been,  yet  they 
"  Agamst  so  naany  may  not  stay."  • 
Back  therefore  will  they  hie  to  seize 
A  strong  Hold  on  the  banks  of  Tees ; 
There  wait  a  favorable  hour. 
Until  Lord  Dacre  with  his  power 
From  Naworth  come  ;  and  Howard's  aid 
Be  with  fhera  gpenly  displayed. 

While  through  the  Host,  from  man  to 
man, 
A  rumor  of  this  purpose  ran. 
The  Standard  trusting  to  the  care 
Of  him  whogheretofore  did  bear 
That  chargelimpatient  Norton  sought 
The  Chieftains  to  unfold  his  thought. 


» tram  flw  old  Ba4Jad» 


And  thas  abnipUyr  spake,r-<^  We  yidd 
(And  can  it  be  1)  an  unf ought  fidd  1^ 
How   oft   has   stiength,^  the   stiesg^  of 

heaven, 
To  few  tnamphantly  been  given  I 
Still  do  our  very  children  boast 
Of  mitred  Thurston — what  a  Host 
He  conquered  I-^Spw  we  not  the  Plain 
(And  flying  shall  behold  again) 
Where  fattkwas  proved  ?— while  to  faattlB 

moved 
The  Standard,  on  the  Sacred  Wain  ; 

That  bote  it,  compassed  round  by  a  bold 
Fraternity  df  BaronM  old ; 
And  with   those   gray-haired   champion 

stood. 
Under  thf  stately  ensigns  three,. 
The  infant  Heir  of  Mowbray's  blood 
All  confident  of  victory  1 — 
Shall  Percy  blush,  then,  for  his  name  ? 
Must  Wesitmoreland  be  asked  with  shame 
Whose  were  the  nmnbers,  where  the  loss. 
In  that  other  day  of  Neville's  Cross? 
When  the  Prior  of  Durham  with  holy  hand 
Raised,  as  the  Vision  gave  command, 
Saint  Cuthbert's  Relic— far  and  near 
Kenned  on  the  point  of  a  lofty  spear ; 
While   the    Monks   prayed   m   Maiden's 

Bower 
To  God  descending  in  his  power. 
Less  would  not  at  our  need  be  due 
To  us,  who  war  against  the  Untrue  ^-«- 
The  delegates  of  JKestvcn  we  nse. 
Convoked  the  impious  to  chastise : 
We,  we,  the  sanctities  of  old 
WooU  re-estabhsh  and  uphold : 
Be    warned"— His  zeal  the   Chiefs  con- 
founded, 
But   word   was   given   and  the  trumpet 

sonnded ;. 
Back  through  the  melancholy  Host 
Went  Norton,  and  resumed  his  post. 
Alas  I  thought  he,  and  have  I  borne 
This  Banner  raised  with  joyful  pride^ 
This  hope  of  all  posterity. 
By  those  dread  symbols  sanctified ; 
Thus  to  become  at  once  the  scorn 
Of  balding  winds  as  they  go  by, 
A  spot  of  shame  to  the  sun's  bnght  eye* 
To  the  light  clouds  a  mockery  1 
— <^Even  these  poor  eight  of  mine  would 

stem  " — 
Half  to  himself,  and  half  to  them 
He  spake — ^"  would  stem,  or  quell  a  force 
Ten  times  their  number,  man  and  horse ; 
This  by  their  own.  tinaided  mi|i^t. 
Without  their  father  in  their  sight» 
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Without  the  Cause  for  nhich  they  fight  \ 
A  Cause,  which  on  a  needful  day 
^ould  breed  us  thousands  brave  as  they.'' 
— So  speaicing,  he  his  reverend  head 
Raised  towards  that  Imagery  once  more : 
But  the  famihar  prospect  shed 
Despondency  unfelt  before : 
A  shock  of  intimations  vain, 
Dismay,  and  superstitious  pain, 
Pell  on  him,  with  the  sudden  thought 
Of  her  by  whom  the  work  was  wrought  ;— 
Oh  w)ierefore  was  her  countenance  bright 
With  love  divine  and  gentle  hght  ? 
She  would  not,  could  not,  disobey, 
But  her  Faith  leaned  another  way. 
Ill  tears  she  wept ;  1  saw  them  fall, 
I  overheard  her  as  she  spake 
Sad  words  to  that  mute  Animal, 
The  White  Doe,  in  the  hawthorn  brake ; 
She  steeped,  but  not  for  Jesu's  sake, 
This  Cross  in  tears  ;  by  her,  and  One 
Unworthier  far  we  are  undone — 
Her  recreant  Brother — ^he  prevailed 
Over  that  tender  spirit — assailed 
Too  oft,  alas  !  by  her  whose  head 
In  the  cold  grave  hath  long  been  laid ; 
She  first  in  reason's  dawn  beguiled 
Her  docile,  unsuspecting  ChUd : 
Far  back — far  back  my  mind  must  go 
To  reach  the  well-spring  of  this  woe  I 

While  thus  he  brooded,  music  sweet 
Of  border  tunes  was  played  to  cheer 
The  footsteps  of  a  ouick  retreat ; 
But  Norton  lingered  m  the  rear. 
Stung  with  sharp  thoughts;  and  ere  the 

last 
From  his  distracted  brain  was  cast, 
Before  his  Father,  Francis  stood, 
And  spake  in  firm  and  earnest  mood. 

"  Though  here  I  bend  a  suppliant  knee 
In  reverence,  and  unarmed,  I  bear 
In  your  indignant  thoughts  my  share ; 
Am  grieved  this  backward  march  to  see 
So  careless  and  disorderly. 
I  scorn  your  Chiefs — men  who  would  lead, 
And  yet  want  courage  at  their  need : 
Then  look  at  them  with  open  eyes  1 
Deserve  they  further  sacrifice  ? — 
If— when  they  shrink,  nor  dare  oppose 
In  open  field  their  gathering  foes, 
(And  fast,  from  this  deasive  day, 
Yon  multitude  must  melt  away ;) 
If  now  I  ask  a  grace  not  claimed 
While   crrnund  was   left  for   hope;    nn- 


Be  an  endeavor  that  can  do 
No  injury  to  them  tx  you. 
My  Father  I  I  would  help  to  find 
A  place  of  shelter,  till  the  rage 
Of  cruel  men  do  like  the  wind 
Exhaust  Itself  and  sink  to  rest ; 
Be  Brother  now  to  Brother  joined  I 
Admit  me  m  the  equipa.se 
Of  your  misfortunes,  that  at  least, 
Whatever  fate  remain  behmd, 
I  may  bear  witness  in  my  breast 
To  your  nobility  of  mind  I " 

**  Thou  Enemy,  my  bane  and  Uightl 
Oh !  bold  to  figh.  the  Coward's  fight 
Against  all  good  "—but  why  declare, 
At  length,  the  issue  of  a  prayer 
Which  love  had  prompted,  yielding  scope 
Too  free  to  one  bright  moment's  hope? 
Suffice  it  that  the  Son,  who  strove 
With  fruitless  effort  to  allay 
That  passion,  prudently  gave  way ; 
Nor  did  he  turn  aside  to  prove 
His  Brothers'  wisdom  or  their  love- 
But  calmly  from  the  spot  withdrew ; 
His  best  endeavors  to  renew. 
Should  e*er  a  kindlier  time  ensue. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 

'Tis  night :  in  silence  looking  down, 
The  Moon,  from  cloudless  ether,  sees 
A  Camp,  and  a  beleaguered  Town, 
And  Castle  like  a  stately  crown 
On  the  steep  rocks  of  winding  Tees  ;— 
And  southward  far,  with  moor  between, 
Hill-top,  and  flood,  and  forest  green, 
The  bright  Moon  sees  that  valley  small 
Where  Rylstone's  old  sequester^  Hall 
A  venerable  image  yields 
Of  (juiet  to  the  neighboring  fields ; 
While  from  one  pillared  chimney  breathes 
The  smoke,  and  mounts  in  silver  wreaths. 
—The  courts  are  hushed ;— for  timely  sleep 
The  grey-hounds  to  their  kennel  creep; 
The  peacock  in  the  broad  ash  tree 
Aloft  IS  roosted  for  the  night. 
He  who  in  proud  prosperity 
Of  colors  manifold  and  bright 
Walked  round,  affronting  the  daylight ; 
And  higher  still,  above  the  boweir 
Where  he  is  perched,  from  yon  lone  Tower 
The  hall-clock  in  the  clear  moonshine 
With  glittering  finger  points  at  nine. 

Ah  I  who  could  think  that  sadness  hOB  • 
Hath  any  sway  f  or  pain,  or  lear  ? 
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A  soft  and  lullmp;  sound  is  heard 
Of  streams  inaudible  by  day , 
The  garden  pool's  dark  stiiface,  stirred 
By  the  night  insects  in  their  play. 
Breaks  into  dimples  small  and  farieht  \ 
A  thousand  thousand  rings  of  light 
That  shape  themselves  and  disappear 
Almost  as  soon  as  seen  ^and  lo  I 
Not  distant  far,  the  milk<white  Doe^ 
The  same  who  quietly  was  feeding 
On  the  green  herb,  and  nothing  heeding, 
When  Francis,  uttenng  to  the  Maid 
His  last  words  m  the  vew-tree  shade. 
Involved  whatever  by  love  was  brought 
Out  of  his  heart,  or  crossed  his  thought. 
Or  chance  presented  to  his  eye, 
In  one  sad  sweep  of  destiny — 
The  same  fair  Creature,  who  hath  found 
Her  way  into  forbidden  ground  ; 
Where  now-^within  this  spacious  plot 
For  pleasure  made,  a  goodly  spot. 
With  lawns  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  shades 
Of  trellis-work  in  Ions;  arcades, 
And  arque  and  crescent  framed  by  wall 
Of  dose-clipt  foliage  green  afld  tall, 
Converging  walks,  and  fountains  gay, 
And  terraces  in  trim  array- 
Beneath  yon  cypress  spmng  high. 
With  pine  and  cedar  spreading  wide 
Their  darksome  boughs  on  either  side, 
In  open  moonlight  doth  she  lie : 
Happy  as  otiiers  of  her  kind, 
That,  far  from  human  neighborhood, 
Range  unrestricted  as  the  wind. 
Through  park,  or  chase,  or  savage  wood. 

But  see  the  consecrated  Maid 
Emerging  from  a  cedar  shade 
To  open  moonshine*  where  the  D6e 
Beneath  the  cypress-spire  is  laid ; 
Like  a  patch  of^  April  snow— 
Upon  a  bed  ci  herbage  green,    ' 
Lingering  in  a  woody  glade 
Or  behind  a  rocky  screen- 
Lonely  relic !  which,  if  seen 
By  the  shej^erd,  is  passed  by 
With  an  inattentive  eye. 
No  more  regard  doth  She  bestow 
Upon  the  uncomplaining  Doe 
Now  couched  at  ease,  ^ough  oft  this  day 
Not  unperplexed  nor  free  from  pain, 
When  she  had  tned,  and  tried  in  vain. 
Approaching  m  her  gentle  way, 
To  win  some  look  of  love,  or  gain 
Encouragement  to  sport  or  play  ^ 
Attempts  which  still  the  h(*art-sick  Maid 
Rejected,  or  with  slight  repaid. 


Yet  Emily  is  soothed ;— the  breeze 
Came  fraught  with  kindly  sympathies. 
As  she  approacVed  yon  rustic  Shed 
Hung  with  Iate>f)owering  woodbine,  spread 
Akmg  the  walls  and  overhead. 
The  fragrance  of  the  breathing  flowers 
Revived  a  memory  of  those  hours 
When  here,  in  this  remote  alcove, 
( While  from  the  pendent  woodbine  came    . 
Like  odors,  sweet  as  if  the  same) 
A  fondly-anxious  Mother  strove 
To  teach  her  salutary  fears 
And  mysteries  above  her  years. 
Yes,  she  is  soothed ;  an  Image  faint, 
And  yet  not  faint— a  presence  bright 
Returns  to  her— that  olessed  Saint 
Who  with  mild  looks  and  language  mild 
Instructed  here  her  darling  Child, 
While  yet  a  prattler  on  the  knee, 
To  worship  m  simplicity 
The  invisible  God,  and  take  for  guide 
The  faith  reformed  and  purified. 

'Tis  flown — the  Vision,  and  the  sense 
Of  that  beguiling  influence ; 
"  But  oh !  thou  Angel  from  above. 
Mute  Spirit  of  maternal  love. 
That  stood'st  before  my  eyes,  more  clear 
Than  ghosts  are  fabled  to  appear 
Sent  upon  embassies  of  fear; 
As  thou  thy  presence  hast  to  me 
Vouchsafed,  in  radiant  ministry 
Descend  on  Francis ;  nor  forbear 
To  greet  him  with  a  voice,  and  say  ;— 
*  If  hope  be  a  rejected  stay, 
Do  thou,  my  Christian  Son,  beware 
Of  that  most  lamentable  snare, 
The  sell-reliance  of  despair  1  * " 

Then  from  within  the  embowered  retreat 
Where  she  had  found  a  grateful  seat 
Perturbed  she  issues.    She  will  go  I 
Herself  will  follow  to  the  war, 
And  clasp  her  Father's  knees;— ah,  not 
She  meets  the  insuperable  bar, 
The  injunction  by  her  Brother  laid; 
His  parting  charge — ^but  ill  obeyed — 
That  interdicted  all  debate, 
All  prayer  for  this  cause  or  for  that ; 
All  efforts  that  would  turn  aside 
The  headstrong  current  of  their  fate: 
Her  duty  ts  to  stand  and  watt ; 
In  resignation  to  abide 
The  shock,  and  finally  secure 
O'er  pain  and  grirf  a  triumph  pure, 
—She  feels  it,  and  her  pangs  are  checked. .  ^ 
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But  now,  as  silently  she  paced 

The    turf,  and  thought    by  thought  was 

chased, 
€aine  One  who,  with  sedate  respectZi 
Approached,  and  greeting  her,  thus  spake ;. 
**  An  old  man's  privilege  I  take  : 
Dark  is  the  time— a  woeful  day  I 
Dear  daughter  of  affliction,  say 
How  can  I  serve  you  ?  point  the  way»" 

.  "  Rights  have  you,  and  nrray  weH  be  bold : 
You  with  my  father  have  grown  old 
In  friendship— strive — for  his  sake  go- 
Turn  from  us  all  the  conaing  woe : 
This  would  1  beg  ;  but  on  my  mind 
A  passive  stillness  is  enjoined. 
On  yow,  if  room  for  mortal  aid 
De  left,  isi  no  restriction  laid ; 
You  not  forbidden  to  recline 
With  hope  upon  the  Will  divine.** 

•'  Hope,"  said  the  old  Man,  •*  nrost  alMde 
With  all  of  us,  whate'er  betide. 
In  Craven's  Wilds  is  many  a  den. 
To  shelter  persecuted  men : 
Far  under  ground  is  many  a  cave» 
Where  they  might  lie  as  in  the  grave, 
Until  this  storm  hath  ceased  to  rave : 
Or  let  them  cross  the  River  Tweed, 
And  be  at  once  front  peril  freed ! " 

"  Ah,  tempt  me  not  f "  she  faintly  sighed ; 
•*  I  will  not  counsel  nor  exhort, 
With  my  condition  satisfied  ; 
But  you,  at  least,  may  make  report 
Of  what  befalls  ; — be  this  your  task — 
This  may  be  done  ;— 'tis  all  I  ask  1" 

She  spake— and  from  the  Lady's  sight 
The  Sire,  unconscious  of  his  age, 
Departed  promptly  as  a  Page 
Bound  on  some  errand  of  ddight. 
— The  noble  Francis — wise  as  brave, 
Thought  he,  may  want  not  skill  to  save. 
With  hopes  in  tenderness  concealed, 
Unarmed  he  followed  to  the  fieW  \ 
Him  will  I  seek  *  the  insurgent  Powers 
Are  now  besieging  Barnard's  Towers, — 
^'  Grant  that  the  moon  which  shines  this 

night 
May  guide  them  in  a  prudent  flight  1 " 

But   quick    the    turns   of    chance    and 
change. 
And  knowledge  has  a  narrow  range ; 
Whence  idle  Kars,  and  needless  paia, 
Aod  wishes  blaod^  andefiocts  vaiiL?— 


The  Moon,  may  shine^  bnt  catimot  be 
Their  guide  in  flight-^keady  she 
Hatlfc  witoessed  their  captivity. 
She  saw  the  desperate  assault 
Upon  that  hostile  castle  made ; — 
But  dark  and  dismal  is  the  vault 
Where:  Norton  and  his  sons  are  laidl 
Disastrous  issue  t — be  had  said 
"This,  night  yon  faithless  Towers   mmt 

yield 
Or  we  forever  quit  the  field* 
— Neville  is  utterly  dismayed. 
For  promise  fails  of  Howard's  aid; 
And  Dacre  to  our  call  replies 
Thai  he  is  unprepared  to  ris& 
My  heart  is  sick ; — this  weary  pause 
Must  needs  be  fatal  to  our  cause. 
The  breach  is  open— on  the  wall,. 
This  night,  the  Banner  shall  be  planted  I '^ 
— 'Twas  done:  his  sons  were  with  himr- 

all; 
They   belt    him    round   wUh   hearts  aa> 

daunted, 
And  otiiers  follow ;— Sire  and  Son 
Leap  down  into  the  court }— '*  'T'ls  wob"— 
They  shout  aIoud-~but  Heaven  decreed 
That  with  their  joyful  shout  should  ck)9e 
The  tnumph  ot  a  desperate  deed 
Which  struck  with  terror  friends  and  foes! 
The  friend  shrinks  back— the  foe  lecoys 
From  Norton  and  his  filial  band ; 
But  they,  now  caught  within  the  toils, 
Against  a  diousand  cannot  stand ; — 
The  foe  from  numbers  courage  drew, 
And  overpowered  that  gallant  few. 
"  A  rescue  for  the  Standard  1 "  cried 
The  Father  from  withixk  the  walls ; 
But,  see,  the  sacred  Standard  falls  I— 
Confusion  throi^h  the  camp  spread  wide: 
Some  fled ;  and  some  their  fears  detained: 
But  ere  the  Moon  had  sunk  to  rest 
In  her  pale  chambers  of  the  west. 
Of  that  rash  levy  naught  remained. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 

HiHH  on  a  point  of  rugged  ground 
Among  the  wastes  of  Kylstone  Fell, 
Above  the  loftiest  ^ge  or  mound 
Where  foresters  or  shepherds  dweU^ 
An  edifice  of  warlike  frame 
Stands  single — Norton  Tower  its  i 
It  fronts  ail  auarters  and  looks  round 
O'er  path  and  road,  ^nd  plaian  and  ddl, 
Dark  moor,  and  gleam  of  pool  and  stiem 
Upon  a  prospect  without  boun<i* 
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The  summit  nf  this  bold  ascent — 
Though  bleak  And  bare,  and  seldom  free 
As  Pendle-hill  or  Pennygent 
From  wind,  or  frost,  or  vapors  wet — 
Had  often  heard  the  sound  of  glee 
When  there  the  youthful  Nortons  met, 
To  practise  ^ames  and  archery : 
How  proud  and  happy  they  !  the  crowd 
Of  Lookers-on  how  ipleased  and  proud-I 
And  from  the  scorching  noon-tic'e  sun. 
From  showers,  or  when  the  prize  was  won, 
They  to  the  lower  withdrew,  and  there 
Would  mirth  Tun  round,  with  gencrous.fare ; 
And  the  stern  old  Lord  of  Rylstonc-hall, 
Was  happiest,  proudest,  of  them  all ! 

But  now,  his  Child,  with  anguish  pale, 
Upon  the  height  walks  to  and  fro ; 
'lis  well  that  she  hath  heard  the  tale, 
Received  the  bitterness  of  woe : 
For  she  had  hoped,  had  hoped  and  feared. 
Such  rights  did  feeble  natuie  claim-; 
And  oft  her  steps  had  hither  steered. 
Though  not  unconscious  of  self-blame ; 
For  she  her  brother's  charge  revered, 
His  farewell  words  ;  and  by  the  sam* 
Yea  by  her'bnrther's  very -name. 
Had,  in iier  solitude,  been  cheered. 

Beside  the  lonely  watch'^cower  stood 
That  gray-haired  Man  of  ^ntle  blood. 
Who  with  her  Father  had  grown  old 
In  friendslup ;  rival  hunters  they, 
And  fellow  warriors  in  their  day : 
To  Rylstone  he  the  tidings  brought ; 
Then  on  this-hcight  the 'Maid  Irad  sought, 
And,  gently  .as  he  could,  had  told 
The  end  of  that  dire  Tragedy, 
Which  Uiiad  been  his  lot  to  see. 

To  him  the  I^dy  turned ;  "  You  sa 
That  Francis  lives,  he  is  not  dead  ?  '* 

"  Your  noble  brother  hath  been  spared* 
To  take  his  life  they  have  not  dared ; 
On  him  and  on  his  high  endeavor 
The1i«ht  of  praise  shall  shine  forever! 
Nor  did  he  (such  Heaven's  will)  in  vain 
His  solitary  course  maintain  ; 
Not  vainly  stnigj^led  in  the  might 
Of  duty,  seeing  with  clear  sight ; 
He  was  fheir  comfort  to  the  last, 
Theirjc^  till  every  pang  was  past. 

I  witnessed  when  to  York  they  came^- 
What,  Lady,  if  their  feet  were  tied ; 
They  might  deserve  a  good  Man's  blame ; 
But  marks  of  iafanqr  and  shame — 


These  were  their  triumph,  these  their  pride ; 

Nor  wanted  *mid  the  pressing  crowd 

Deep  feeling,  that  found  utterance  loud* 

'  Lo,  Francis  comes,'  there  were  who  cr^, 

'  A  Prisoner  once,  but  now  set  free  1 

'Tis  well,  for  he  Uie  worst  defied 

Through  force  of  natural  piety ; 

He  rose  not  in  this  quarrel,  he. 

For  concord's  sake  and  England's  good, 

Suit  to  his  Brothers  often  made 

With  tears,  and  of  his  Father  prayed — 

And  when  he  had  in  vain  withstood 

Their  purpose — then  did  he  divide, 

He  partod  from  them ;  but  at  their  side 

Now  walks  in  unanimity. 

Then  peace  to  cruelty  and  scorn. 

While  to  the  prison  they  are  borne, 

Peace,  peace  to  all  indignity  I ' 

And  so  in  Prison  were  they  laid — 
O  hear  me,  hear  me,  gentle  Maid, 
For  I  am  come  with  power  to  bless. 
By  scattering  gleams  through  your  distress, 
Of  a  redeemmg  happiness. 
Me  did  a  reverent  pity  move 
And  privilege  of  ancient  love ; 
And,  in  your  service,  making  bold. 
Entrance  I  gained  to  that  strong-hold. 

Your  Father  gave  me  cordial  greeting.; 
But  to  Iris  purposes,  that  burned 
Within  him,  mstantly  returned  : 
He  was  commanding  and  entreating. 
And  said — '  We  need  not  stop,  my  Son! 
Thoughts  press,  and  time  is  hurrying  on, — 
And  so  to  Francis  he  xenewed 
His  words,  more  calmly  thus  pursued. 

*  Might  this  our  enterprise  have  sped. 
Change  wide  and  deep  the  Land  had  seen, 
A  renovation  from  the  dead, 
A  Spring-tide  of  immortal  green : 
The  darksome  altars  would  have  blazed 
Like  stars  when  clouds  are  rolled  away ; 
Salvation  to  all  eyes  that  gazed, 
Once  more  the  Rood  had  been  upraised 
To  spread  its  arms,  and  stand  for  aye. 
Then,  then — had  1  survived  to  see 
New  life  in  Bolton  Priory ; 
The  voice  restored,  the  eye  of  Truth 
Re-opened  that  inspired  my  youth ; 
To  see  her  in  her  piomp  arrayed — 
This  Banner  (for  such  vow  1  made) 
Should  on  the  consecrated  breast 
Of  that  same  Temple  have  found  rest: 
I  would  myself  have  hung  it  high. 
Fit  offering  of  glad  victory  J 
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A  shadow  of  such  thought  remains 
To  cheer  this  sad  and  pensive  time  ; 
A  solemn  fancy  yet  sustains 
One  feeble  Being— bids  me  climb 
Even  to  the  last— one  effort  more 
To  attest  my  Faithj  if  not  restore. 

Hear  then,*  said  he,  *  while  I  impart, 
My  Son,  the  last  wish  of  my  heart. 
The  Banner  strive  thou  to  regain ; 
And,  if  the  endeavor  prove  not  vain, 
Bear  it — to  whom  if  not  to  thee 
Shall  I  this  lonely  thought  consign  ?— 
Bear  it  to  Bolton  Priory, 
And  lay  it  on  Saint  Mary's  shrin« ; 
To  wither  in  the  sun  and  breeze 
'Mid  those  decaying  sanctities. 
There  let  at  least  the  gift  be  laid, 
The  testimony  there  displayed ; 
Bold  proof  that  with  no  selfish  aim, 
But  for  lost  Faith  and  Christ's  dear  name, 
I  helmeted  a  brow  though  white. 
And  took  a  place  in  all  men's  sight ; 
Yea,  offered  up  this  noble  Brood, 
This  fair  unrivalled  Brotherhood, 
And  turned  away  from  thee,  my  Son ! 
And  left — but  be  the  rest  unsaid. 
The  name  untouched,  the  tear  unshed  ; — 
My  wish  is  known,  and  1  have  done : 
Now  promise,  grant  this  one  request, 
This  dying  prayer,  and  be  thou  blest  1* 

Then  Francis  answered  -*  Trust  thy  Son, 
For,  with  God's  will,  it  shall  be  done ! ' 

The  pledge  obtained,  the  solemn  word 
Thus  scarcely  given,  a  noise  was  heard. 
And  Officers  appeared  in  state 
To  lead  the  prisoners  to  their  fate. 
They  rose,  on !  wherefore  should  I  fear 
To  tell,  or,  Lady,  you  to  hear? 
They  rose — embraces  none  were  given 
They  stood   like   trees   when  earth    and 

heaven 
Are  calm ;  they  knew  each  other's  worth, 
And  reverently  the  Band  went  forth. 
They  met,  when  they  had  reached  the  door, 
One  with  profane  and  harsh  intent 
Placed  there— that  he  might  go  before 
And,  with  that  rueful  Banner  borne 
Aloft  in  sign  of  taunting  scorn, 
Conduct  them  to  their  punishment : 
So  cruel  Sussex,  unrestrained 
By  human  feeling,  had  ordained. 
The  unhappy  Banner  Francis  saw. 
And,  with  a  look  of  calm  command, 
Inspiring  universal  awe. 


He  took  it  from  the  soldier's  hand ; 
And  all  the  people  that  stood  round 
Confirmed  the  deed  in  peace  profound. 
—High  transport  did  the  Father  shed 
Upon  his  Son— and  they  were  led. 
Led  on,  and  yielded  up  their  breadi; 
Together  died,  a  happy  death  ! — 
But  Francis,  soon  as  he  had  braved 
That  msult,  and  the  Banner  saved. 
Athwart  the  unresisting  tide 
Of  the  spectators  occupied 
In  admiration  or  dismay, 
Bore  instantly  his  charge  away." 

These  things,  which  thus  had  in  the  sight 
And  hearing  passed  of  Him  who  stood 
With  Emily,  on  the  Watch-tower  heigh 
In  Rylstone's  woeful  neighborhood, 
He  told ;  and  oftentimes  with  voice 
Of  power  to  comfert  or  re)oice ; 
For  deepest  sorrows  that  aspire 
Go  high,  no  transport  ever  higher 
"  Yes — God  is  rich  in  mercy,"  said 
The  old  Man  to  the  silent  Maidx 
''  Yet,    Lady  1    shines,  through  this  Uack 

night. 
One  star  of  aspect  heavenly  bright; 
Your  Brother  lives— he  lives^is  o>nie 
Perhaps  already  to  his  home ; 
Then  let  us  leave  this  dreary  place." 
She  yielded,  and  wuh  gentle  pace. 
Though  without  one  uplifted  look, 
To  Kylstone-hall  her  way  she  took. 


CANTO  SIXTH. 

Why  comes  not  Francis?- From  the  dol^ 

ful  City 
He  fled, —  and,  in  his  flight,  could  hear 
The  death-sounds  of  the  Minster-bell ; 
That  sullen  stroke  pronounced  farewell 
To  Marmaduke,  cut  off  from  pity  I 
To  Ambrose  that  I  and  then  a  knell 
For  him,  the  sweet  half-opened  Flower! 
For  all — all  dying  in  one  hour  I 
—Why  comes  not  Francis?    Thoughts  of 

love 
Should  bear  him  to  his  Sister  dear 
With  the  fleet  motion  of  a  dove ; 
Yea,  like  a  heavenly  messenger 
Of  speediest  wing,  should  he  appear. 
Why  comes  he  not  ? — for  westward  fast 
Along  the  plain  of  York  he  past ; 
Reckless  of  what  impels  or  leads. 
Unchecked  he  hurries  on ; — ^nor  heedl 
The  sorrow,  through  the  Villages, 
Spread  by  triumpunt  c 
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Of  vengeful  military  force, 

And  punishment  without  remorse. 

He  marked  not,  heard  not,  as  he  fled ; 

All  but  the  suffering  heart  was  dead 

For  him  abandoned  to  blank  awe, 

To  \'acancy,  and  horror  strong  : 

And  the  first  object  which  he  saw,    . 

With  conscious  sight,  as  he  swept  along— 

It  was  the  Banner  in  his  hand  ! 

He  felt— and  made  a  sudden  stand. 

He  looked  about  like  one  betrayed : 
What  hath  he  done  ?  what  promise  made  ? 
Oh  weak,  weak  moment  I  to  what  end 
Can  such  a  vain  oblation  tend. 
And  he  the  Bearer  ? — Can  he  go 
Carrying  this  instrument  of  woe, 
And  find,  find  anywhere,  a  right 
To  excuse  him  in  his  Country's  sight  ? 
No ;  will  not  all  men  deem  the  change 
A  downward  course,  perverse  and  strange  ? 
Here  is  it ; — but  how  i  when  ?  must  she, 
The  unoffending  Emily, 
Again  this  piteous  object  see  ? 

Such  conflict  long  did  he  maintain, 
Nor  liberty  nor  rest  could  gain : 
His  own  life  into  danger  brought 
By  this  sad  burden — even  that  thought^ 
Exciting  self'Suspicion  strong. 
Swayed  the  brave  man  to  his  wrong. 
And  how — unless  it  were  the  sens* 
Of  all-disposing  Providence, 
Its  will  unquestionably  shown— 
How  has  the  Banner  clung  so  fast 
To  a  palsied  and  unconscious  hand : 
Clung  to  the  hand  to  which  it  passed 
Without  impediment  ?    And  why 
But  that  Heaven's  purpose  might  be  known 
Doth  now  no  hindrance  meet  his  eye, 
No  intervention,  to  withstand 
Fulfilment  of  a  Father's  prayer 
Breathed  to  a  Son  torgiven,  and  blest 
When  all  resentments  were  at  rest, 
And  life  in  death  laid  the  heart  bare?— 
Then,  like  a  spectre  sweeping  by, 
Hushed  througji  his  mind  the  prophecy 
Of  utter  desolation  made 
To  Emily  in  the  yew-tree  shade : 
He  sighed,  submitting  will  and  power 
To  the  stem  embrace  of  that  grasping  hour. 
"  No  choice  is  left,  the  deed  is  mine — 
Dead  are  they,  dead !—  and  I  will  go. 
And,  for  their  sakes,  come  weal  or  woe, 
Will  lay  the  Relic  on  the  shrine." 

So  forward  with  a  steady  will 
He  went,  and  tiaveised  plain  and  hill : 


And  up  the  vale  of  Wharf  his  way 
Pursued  ; — and,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Attained  a  summit  whence  his  eyes 
Could  see  the  Tower  of  Bolton  rise. 
There  Francis  for  a  moment's  space 
Made  halt — but  hark  !  a  noise  behind 
Of  hbrsemen  at  an  ea^er  pace  1 
He  heard,  and  with  misgiving  mind. 
— 'Tis  Sir  George  Bowes  who  leads  the 

Band : 
They  come,  by  cruel  Sussex  sent ; 
Who,  when  the  Nortons  from  the  hand 
Of  death  had  drunk  their  punishment, 
Bethought  him,  angry  and  ashamed, 
How  Francis,  with  the  Banner  claimed 
.<\s  his  own  charge,  had  disappeared. 
By  all  the  standers-by  revered. 
His  whole  bold  carriage  (which  had  quelled. 
Thus  far  the  Opposer,  and  repelled     - 
All  censure,  enterprise  so  bright 
That  even  bad  men  had  vainly  striven 
Against  that  overcoming  light) 
Was  then  reviewed,  and  prompt  word  given. 
That  to  what  place  soever  fled 
He  should  be  seized,  alive  or  dead. 

The  troop   of  horse   have   gained   the 
height 
Where  Francis  stood  in  open  sight. 
They  hem  him  round — "  Behold  the  proof," 
They  cried,  "  the  Ensign  in  his  hand  ! 
He  did  not  arm,  he  walked  aloof  I 
For  why  ? — to  save  his  Father's  land ; 
Worst  Traitor  of  them  all  is  he, 
A  Traitor  dark  and  cowardly  I  *' 

**I  am  no  Traitor,"  Francis  said, 
"  Though  this  tmhappy  freight  1  bear :       . 
And  must  not  part  with.     But  beware  j— 
Err  not,  by  hasty  zeal  misled. 
Nor  do  a  suffering  spirit  wrong, 
Whose  self-reproaches  are  too  strong  !" 
At  this  he  from  the  beaten  road 
Retreated  toward  a  brake  of  thorn. 
That  like  a  place  of  vantage  showed ; 
And  there  stood  bravely,  though  forlorn. 
In  self>defence  with  warlike  brow 
He  stood, — nor  weaponless  was  now ; 
He  from  a  Soldier's  hand  had  snatched 
A  spear, — and,  so  protected,  watched 
The  Assailants,  turning  round  and  round ; 
But  from  behind  with  treacherous  wound 
A  Spearman  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
The  guardian  lance,  as  Francis  fell. 
Dropped  from  him ;  but  his  other  hand 
The  Banner  clenched;  till,  from  out  the 
Band, 
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One,  the  most  eager  for  the  prize. 
Rushed  in ;  and-^while,  O  grief  to  tell ! 
A  glimmering  sense  still  left,  with  eyes 
Unclosed  the  noble  Francis  lay — 
Seized  it,  as  hungers  seize  their  prey ; 
But  not  before  the  warm  life-blood 
Had  tinged  more  deeply,  as  it  flowed, ' 
The  wounds  the  broideied  Banner  showed, 
Thy  fatal  work,  O  Maiden,  mnooent  as 
good;  ( 

Proudly  the  Horsemen  bore  away  ' 

The  Standard ;  and  where  Francis  lay 
There  was  he  left  alone,  unwept, 
And  for  two  days  unnoticed  .slept 
For  at  tl)at  time  bewildering  fear  \ 

Possessed  the  country,  far  and  near; 
But,  on  the  third  day,  passing  by, 
One  of  the  Norton  Tenantry 
Espied  the  uncovered  Corse ;  the  Man 
Shrunk  as  he  recognized  the  face. 
And  to  the  nearest  homesteads  ran 
.And  called  the  people  to  the  place. 
— How  desolate  is  Rylstofte-hall  I  I 

This  was  the  instant  thought  of  all  1 
And  if  the  lonely  Lady  there 
.^ouldhe,  to  her  they  cannot  bear 
This  weight  of  anguish  and  despair. 
So,  when  tipon  sad  thoughts  had  prest 
Thoughts  sadder  still,  thcv  deemed  it  bett 
That,  if  the  Priest  sliould  yield  assent 
And  no  one  hinder  their  intent, 
Then,  they,  for  Christian  pity^s  sake, 
In  holy  ground  a  grave  would  make ; 
And  straightway  buried  he  should  be 
In  the  Church-yard  of  the  Priory. 

Apart,  some  little  space,  was  made 
The  grave  where  Francis  must  be  laid. 
Jn  no  confusion  or  neglect 
This  did  they, — but  in  pure  respect 
That  he  was  bom  of  gentle  blood ; 
And  that  there  was  no  neighborhood 
Of  kindred  for  him  in  that  ground ; 
So  to  the  Church-yard  they  are  bound, 
Bearing  the  body  on  a  bier ; 
And  psalms  they  sing — a  holy  sound 
That  hill  and  vale  with  sadness  hear. 

But  Emily  hath  raised  her  head, 
And  is  again  disquieted ; 
She  must  behold  I — so  many  gone, 
Where  is  the  solitary  One  ? 
And  forth  from  Rylstone-hall  stepped  she, — 
To  seek  her  Brother  forth  she  went, 
And  tremblingly  her  course  she  bent 
Toward  Bolton's  ruined  Priory. 


She  comes,  and  in  the  vale  hath  lieard 
The  funeral  dicge  \-^\\t  sees  the  knot 
Of  people,  sees  them  in  one  s|M>t~ 
And  darting  like  a  wounded  bird 
She  reached  the  grave,  and  witti  her  Ivcaflt 
Upon  the  ground  received  the  rest*— 
The  consunsmation,  the  whole  ruth 
And  sorrow  of  this  final  truth  1 


CANTO   SEVENTH. 

"Powers  there  are 
That  touch  each  other  to  the  quick— in  modes 
Which  the  ^ross  world  no  sense  hath  to  pep 
ceive, 
No  soul  to  dream  of." 

'^HOU  Spirit,  whose  angelic  hand 
Was  to  the  harp  a  strong  command, 
-Called  the  submissive  strings  to  wakfi 
In  fHioty  for  this  Maiden's  sake, 
Say,  Spirit !  whither  hath  she  fled 
To  hide  her  poor  afiUcted  head  ? 
What  mighty  forest  in  its  gloom 
Enfolda  her  r-~*is  a  rifted  tomb 
Within  the  wilderness  her  seat? 
Some  island  which  the  wild  waves  beat* 
Is  that  the  Sufferer's  last  retreat? 
Or  some  aspiring  rock,  that  shrouds 
Its  perilous  front  in  misfes  and  ckMids? 
High-climbing  rock,  low  sunless  dale, 
Sea,  desert,  what  do  these  avail  ? 
Oh  take  her  anguish  and  her  fears 
Into  a  deep  recess  of  years ! 

'Ti&  done, — despoil  and  desolation 
O'er  Ry  1st  one's  fair  domain  have  blown; 
Pools,  terraces,  and  walks  are  sown 
With  weeds ;  the  bowers  are  overthrown, 
Or  have  given  way  to  slow  mutation, 
While,  in  their  ancient  habitation 
The  Norton  name  hath  been  unknown. 
The  lordly  Mansion  of  its  pride 
Is  stripped ;  the  ravage  hath  spread  wide 
Through  park  and  field,  a  perishing 
That  mocks  the  gladness  of  the  Spring  1, 
And,  with  this  silent  gloom  agreeing, 
Appears  a  joyless  human  Being, 
Of  aspect  such  as  if  the  waste 
Were  under  her  dominion  placed. 
Upon  a  primrose  bank,  her  throne 
Of  quietness,  she  sits  alone  ; 
Amon^  the  ruins  of  a  wood, 
Erewhile  a  covert  bright  and  green, 
And  where  full  many  a  brave  tree  stuod, 
That  used  to  spread  its  boughs,  and«ag 
With  ibe  sweet  bitd'sisuroiUng. 
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Behold  her,  like  a  virgin  Queen, 

Neglecting  in  imperial  state 

These  outward  images  of  fate, 

And  carrying  inward  a  serene 

And  peffect  sway,  through  many  a  thought 

Of  chance  and  €han«*e,  that  hath  been  brought 

To  the  objection  ^  a  lioly, 

Though  stern  and  rigorous,  melancholy  1 

The  hke  authority,  with  grace 

Of  avrfiilness,  is  in  her  £ace, — 

There  hath  she  fixed  it ;  yet  it^eoiBt 

To  persUadow  by  no  native  right 

That  face,  which  cannot  lose  the  gleunSy 

Lose  utterly  the  tender  gleams, 

Of  ^^ntleness  and  meek  delight, 

And  loving-kindness  ever  biight: 

SikU  is  her  sovereign  mien  i^-her  ^i«^ 

(A  vest  with  woollen  cincture  tied, 

A  hood  of  mountain-wool  undyed) 

Is  hamely,— fashioned  to  expresjis  ' 

A  wandering  Pilgrim's  humbloiea^ 

And  she4«tA  wamdered,  long  andffar, 

Beneath  the  light  of  .sun  and. star ; 
Hath  roamed  m  trouble  and  in  grief, 
Driven  forward  like  a  withered  leaf. 
Yea  Hke  a  ship  at  random  blown 
To  distant  places  and  unknown. 
But  now  she  dares  to  seek  a  l^avep 
Among  her  native  wiJds  of  Craven; 
Hath  seen  again  her  Father'^  roof, 
And  put  her  fortitude  to  poof : 
The  mighty  soriQw  hath  been  bcHTMHi 
And  sh^  is  tlioroughly  forlorn : 
Her  soul  doth  in  itself  stand  fa«t, 
Sustained  by  memory  kA  the  past 
And  strength  of  Reason ;  .held  ^bove 
The  infirmities  of  naortal  love ; 
Undaunted,  lofty,  calm,  and  stad^le, 
And  awfully  impenetrable. 

And  90— beneath  a  mouldered  tree, 
A  self-survivinsj  leafless  oak 
By  unregarded  age  from  stroke 
Of  ravage  sav-ed — sate 'Emily. 
There  did  she.  rest,  with  hesK)  reclined, 
Herself  roostJike  a  stately  flower, 
(Such  have.l  Wn)  whom  chance  of  faiith 
Hath  sepamted  fro^i  its  kind, 
To  live* and  die  in  a  shady  bower. 
Single  on  the  gladsome  earth. 

When,  with  a.  noise  like  distant  thmider, 
A  troop  of  deer  came  sweepwg  by  ; 
And,  Suddenly,  behold  a  wonder  I 
For  One,  among  thpse  rushing  4eer, 
A  single  One,  in  mid  career 
Hath  stpfoi^e^and  fixQd  her  \^'i  Cwll  qjk 


Upon  the  Ljady  Emily; 

A  Doe  most  beautiful,  dear^vrb^te, 

A  radiant  creature,  silver-bEigUt  i 

Thus  checked,  a  Httle  whffe  it  stayed ; 
A  litde  thonghtf irl  pause  it  made ; 
And  then  advanced  with  stealth-like  pjicef, 
Drew  softly  near  her,  and  more  near — 
Looked  round — ^but  saw  no  cause  for  fts^t 
So  to  her  feet  the  Creature  came, 
And  laid  its  head  upon  her  knee, 
And  looked  into  the  Lady^  face, 
A  lo^  of  pure  benignity. 
And  fond  unclouded  memory. 
It  is,  thought  Emily,  the  same. 
The  very  Doe  of  other  years  1— 
The  pleadmg  look  the  Lady  viewed, 
And,  by  her  gushing  thought  subdued|, 
She  melted  into  tears — 
A  flood  of  tears,  that  flowed  apace, 
Upon  the  happy  Cr^tiire*s  face. 

Oh,  moment  ever  Uest!    O  Pair  ^ 

Beloved  of  Heaven,  Heaven^  cboaencap^ 
This  was  for  you  a  precious  greeting ; 
And  may  it.prove  a  fruttfnl  meeting  1 
Joined  are  they,  and  the  sylvan  Doe 
Can  she  depart  ?  can  she-forego 
The  LaBy,  oT)ce  her  playful  peer. 
And  now  her  sainted  Mistress  diearf 
And  win  not  Eaiily  receive 
This  lovely  chronicler  of  things 
Long  mst,  delights  and  sorrowingS'f 
Lone  Sufferer!  will  not  she  believe 
The  promise  in  that  spealdng  face ; 
And  welcome,  as  a  gift  of  grace, 
The  saddest  thought  the  Creature  brings?  . 

That  day,  the  first  of  a  re-union 
Which  was  to  teem  with  high  commupioD, 
That  day  of  balmy  April  weather. 
They  tarried  in  the  wood  together.    » 
And  when,  ere  fall  of  evening.dejy, 
She  from  her  sylvan  haunt  withdrew, 
The  White  Doe  tracked  with. faithful  ps|9e 
The  Lady  to  her  dwelling-place ; 
That  riook  where,  on  paternal  ground, 
A  habitation  she  had  found, 
The  Master  of  whose  hunjble  board 
Once  owned  her  Father  for  his  Lorfl ; 
A  hut,  by  tufted  trees  defended. 
Where  KylstonebrookwithWharflsh^ded. 

When  Emily  by  morning  light 
Wenfiorth.  the  Doe  stood  there  fn  sight 
She  shrunk : — with  one  frail  shock  of  psun  ' 
Received  and  followed  by  a  prayer. 
She  aaw  the  Creature  onct  again  ; 
Shun  will  she  not,  she  feels,  will  bear;— 
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,  But,  wheresoever  she  looked  round, 
All  now  was  trouble-haunted  ground ; 
And  therefore  now  she  deems  ii  good 
Once  more  this  restless  neighborhood 
To  leave. — Unwooed,  yet  unforbidden, 
The  White  Doe  followed  up  the  vale, 
Up  to  another  cottage,  hidden 
In  the  deep  fork  of  Amerdale ; 
And  there  may  Emily  restore 
Herself,  ih  spots  unseen  before. 
—  Why  tell  of  mossy  rock»  or  tree, 
By  lurking  Dembrobk's  pathless  side, 
Haunts  ofa  strengthening  amitv 
That  calmed  her,  cheered,  and, fortified  7 
For  she  hath  ventured  now  to  read 
Of  time,  and  place,  and  thought,  amd  deed — 
Endless  history  that  lies 
In  her  silent  Follower's  eyes ; 
Who  with  a  power  like  human  reason 
Discerns  the  favorable  season, 
Skilleil  to  approach  or  to  retire, — 
From  looks  cor.ceiving  her  desire  ; 

?rora  luck,  defwrtment,  voice,  or  mien, 
hat  vary  to  the  heart  within. 
If  she  too  passionately  wreathed 
Her  aritks,  or  over  deeply  breathed. 
Walked  quick  or  slowly,  every  mood 
In  its  degree  was  understood  ; 
Then  well  may  their  accord  be  true. 
And  kindliest  mtercourse  ensue. 
— Oh  !  surely  'twas  ^  gentle  rousing 
When  she  by  sudden  glimpse  espied 
The  White  Doe  on  the  mountain  browsing, 
Or  in  the  meadow  wandered  wide ! 
How  pleased,  when  down  the  Straggler  sank 
Beside  her,  on  some  sunny  bank  ! 
How  soothed,  when  in  thick  bower  enclosed. 
They,  like  a  nested  pair,  reposed  I 
Fair  Vision  !  when  it  crossed  the  Maid 
Within  some  rocky  cavern  laid. 
The  dark  cave's  portal  glidmg  by. 
White  as  whitest  cloud  on  high 
Floating  through  the  azure  sKy. 
—What  now  is  left  for  pain  or  fear  ? 
That  Presence,  dearer  and  more  dear, 
While  they,  side  by  side,  were  straying. 
And  the  shepherd's  pipe  was  playing, 
DM  now  a  very  gladness  yield 
A  morning  to  the  dewy  field. 
And  with  a  deeper  peace  endued 
The  hour  of  moonlight  solitude. 

With  her  Companion,  in  such  frame 
Of  mind,  to  Rylstone  back  she  came ; 
And,  ranging  through  the  wasted  groves, 
Received  the  m^niory  of  old  loves, 
Undisturbed  and  undistrest, 


Into  a  soul  which  now  was  blest 
With  a  soft  s[>rmg'day  of  holy, 
Mild,  and  grateful,  melancholy : 
Not  sunless  gloom  or  unenlightened. 
But  by  tender  fancies  brightened. 

When  the  bells  of  Rylstone  played 
Their  Sabbath  music—**  ©od  U0  apW!" 
That  was  the  sound  they  seemed  to  spealc, 
Inscriptive  legend  which  I  ween 
May  on  those  holy  bells  be  seen, 
That  legend  and  her  Grandsire's  name ; 
And  oftentimes  the  Lady  meek 
Had  in  her  childhood  read  the  same ; 
Words  which  she  slighted  at  that  day; 
But  now,  when  such  sad  change  was  wrought 
And  of  that  lonely  name  she  thought, 
The  bells  of  Rylstone  seemed  to  say, 
While  she  sate  listening  m  the  sliade, 
With  Vocal  music,  *♦  QcoJi  U0  tlO&f  ;  " 
And  all  the  hills  were  glad  to  bear 
Their  part  in  this  effectual  prayer. 

Nor  lacked  she  Reason's  firmest  power; 
But  with  the  White  Doe  at  her  side 
Up  would  she  climb  to  Norton  Tower, 
And  thence  look  round  her  far  and  wide, 
Her  fate  there  measuring : — all  is  stilled,— 
The  weak  One  hath  subdued  her  heart ; 
Behold  the  prophecy  fulfilled. 
Fulfilled,  and  she  sustauis  her  part  I 
But  here  her  Brother's  words  have  failed; 
Here  hath  a  milder  doom  prevailed; 
That  she,  of  him  and  all  bereft, 
Hath  yet  this  faithful  Partner  left. 
This  one  Associate  that  disproves 
His  words,  remains  for  her,  and  loves. 
If  tears  are  shed,  they  do  not  fall 
For  loss  of  him— for  one,  or  all ; 
Yet,  sometimes,  sometimes  doth  she  weep) 
Moved  gently  in  her  soul's  soft  sleep ; 
A  few  tears  down  her  cheek  des<;end 
For  this  her  last  and  living  Friend. 

Bless,  tender  Hearts,  their  mutual  lot, 
And  bless  for  both  this  savage  spot ; 
Which  Emily  doth  sacred  hold 
For  reasons  dear  and  manifold — 
Here  hath  she,  4iere  before  her  sight, 
Close  to  the  summit  of  this  height, 
The  grassy  rock-encircled  PouikI 
In  which  the  Creature  first  was  found. 
So  beautiful  the  timid  Thrall 
(A  spotless  Youngling  white  as  foam) 
Her  youngest  Brrjther  brought  it  home$ 
The  youngest,  then  a  lusty  boy, 
Bore  It,  or  led,. to  Rylstone-hall 
With  heart  brimful  of  pnde  and  )ojl 
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But  most  to  Bolton's  sacred  Pile, 
On  favoring  nights,  she  loved  to  go ; 
There  ranged  through  cloister,  court,  and 

aisle, 
Attended  by  the  soft-paced  Doe ; 
Nor  feared  she  in  the  still  moonshine 
To  look  upon  Saint  Mary's  shrine ; 
Nor  on  the  lonely  turf  that  showed 
Where  Francis  slept  in  his  last  abode. 
For  that  she  came  ;  there  oft  she  sate 
Forlorn,  but  not  disconsolate : 
And,  when  she  from  ihe  abyss  returned 
Ot  thought,  she  neither  shrunk- nor  mourned. 
Was  happy  that  she  lived  to  greet 
Her  mute  Companion  as  it  lay 
In  love  and  pity  at  her  feet ; 
How  happy  m  itb  turn  to  meet 
The  recognition  !  the  mild  glance 
Beamed  n-om  that  gracious  countenance.; 
Communication,  like  the  ray 
Of  a  new  morning,  to  the  nature 
And  prospects  of  the  inferior  Creature  I 

A  mortal  Song  we  sing,  by  dower. 
Encouraged  of  celestial  power ; 
Fewer  which  the  viewless  Spirit  shed 
By  whom  we  were  first  visited ; 
Whose  voice  we  heard,  whose  hand  and 

wings 
Swept  like  a  breeze  the  conscious  strings, 
Wlien,  left  in  solitude,  erewhile 
We  stood  before  this  ruined  Pile, 
And,  quitting  unsubstantial  dreams. 
Sang  in  this  Presence  kindred  themes ; 
Distress  and  desolation  spread 
Through  human  hearts,  and  pleasure  dead, — 
Dead — but  to  live  ag^n  on  earth, 
A  second  and  yet  nobler  birth  ; 
Dire  overthrow,  and  yet  how  high 
The  re-ascent  in  sanctity  I 
From  fair  to  fairer ;  day  by  day 
A  more  divine  and  loftier  way  ! 
Even  such  this  blessed  Pilgrim  trod, 
By  sorrow  lifted  towards  her  God ; 
Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 
fM  undisturbed  mortality. 
Hrnown  thoughts  loved  she ;  and  could  bend 
A  dear  look  to  her  lowly  Friend  ; 
There  stopped  ;  her  thirst  was  satisfied 
With  what  this  innocent  spring  supplied  ; 
Her  sanction  inwardly  she  bore. 
And  stood  apart  from  human  cares : 


But  to  the  world  returned  no  more. 
Although  with  no  unwillmg  mmd 
Help  did  she  give  at  need,  and  joined 
The  Wharfdale  peasants  in  their  prayerSi 
At  length,  thus  faintly,  faintly  tied 
To  earth,  she  was  set  free,  and  died. 
Thy  soul,  exalted  Emily, 
Maid  of  the  blasted  family. 
Rose  to  the  God  from  whom  it  camet 
— In  Rylstone  Church  her  mortal  frame 
Was  buried  by  her  Mother's  side. 

Most  glorious  sunset  I  and  a  ray 
Survives — the  twilight  of  this  day — 
In  that  fnir  Creature  whom  the  fields 
Support,  and  whom  the  forest  shields ; 
Who,  having  filled  a  holy  place, 
Partakes,  in  her  degree,  Heaven's  grace*, 
And  bears  a  memory  antl  a  mind 
Raised  far  above  the  law  of  kind ; 
Haunting  tht    pots  rith  lonely  cheer 
Which  her  !cm  Mistress  once  held  dear : 
Loves  most  what  Emily  loved  most — 
The  enclosure  of  this  church-yard  ground ; 
Here  wanders  like  a  gliding  ghost. 
And  every  sabbath  here  is  found ; 
Comes  with  the  people  when  the  bells 
Are  heard  among  the  moorland  dells. 
Finds  entrance  through  yon  arch,  where  way 
Lies  open  on  the  saboath-day ; 
Here  walks  amid  the  mournful  waste 
Of  prostrate  altars,  shrines  defaced. 
And  floors  encumbered  with  rich  show 
Of  fret-work  imagery  laid  low ; 
Paces  softly,  or  makes  halt. 
By  fractured  cell,  or  tomb,  or  vault; 
By  plate  of  monumental  brass 
Dim-gleaming  among  weeds  and  grass, 
And  sculptured  Forms  of  Warriors  brave  t 
But  chiefly  by  that  single  grave. 
That  one  sequestered  hillock  green, 
The  pensive  visitant  is  seen. 
There  doth  the  gentle  Creature  lie 
With  those  adversities  unmoved ; 
Calm  spectacle,  by  earth  and  sky 
In  their  benignity  approved ! 
And  aye,  methinks.  this  hoary  Pile, 
Subdued  by  outrage  and  decay. 
Looks  down  upon  her  with  a  smile, 
A  gracious  smile,  that  seems  to  say — 
**  Thou,  thou  art  not  a  Child  of  Time, 
But  Daughter  of  the  Eternal  Prime  1  * 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  SONNETS. 

IN  SERIES. 


PART   I. 

VROM  TUB  INTRODTJCTTOM  OF  CHRISTIANlTy  IMTO   BmTATN,  TO  TUB  t:<m»OII«A- 
TION    OF  THE  PAPAL  DOMINION. 

**  A  verse  may  catch  a  wanderine  Soul,  that  flies 
i'roiounder  T^racts,  and  by  a  blest  surpriee 
CoDTeit  delight  into  a  Sacrifice." 


1. 

INTKODVCTIDN. 

I,  WHO  accompanied  with  faHhtttI  pace 
Cerulean  Duddon  from  his  cloud-fed  spring, 
And  loved  with  spirit  ruled  by  his  to  sing 
Of  mountain-quiet  and  boon  nature^s  grace ; 
I,  who  essayed  the  nobler  Stream  to  trace 
Of  Liberty,  and  smote  the  plausive  string 
Till  1he  checked  torrent,  proudly  triumph- 

Won  for  herself  a  lasting  resting-phce ; 
Now  seek  upon  the  heights  of  Time  the 

source 
of  a  Holy  Rivek,  on  whose  bonks  are 

found 
Sweet   pastoral  flowers,  and  laurels   that 

have  crowned 
Full  trft   the   unworthy  brow  of   lawless 

force; 
And,  for  delight  of  him  who  tracks  its 

course. 
Immortal  amaranth  and  pahns  abotuid* 

II. 

conjectures. 

If  thereix  ))fDphets  on  whose  spirits  rest 
Past  things,,  revealed  like  future,  tfaey  can 

tell 
What  Powers,  presiding  o'er  the   saored 

w«ll 
Of   Christian   faith,  tliis  <sa;v»ge   Iskmd 

blessed 
With  its  first  bounty.     Wandering  through 

the  west, 
Did  holy  Paul  a  while  in  Britain  dwell, 
And  call  the  Fountain  forth  by  miracle, 


•  This  water-fowi  wan,  among  the  Druids,  an 
emblem  of  those  traditions  connected  with  the 
deluge  that  made  an  imnortant  part  of  their 
mysteries.  The  Cormorant  was  a  bird  of  bid 
omen. 


And  with  dread  signs  the  Maeent  Sticai  : 

invest  ?  ! 

Or  He,  iwhose  Vmds  dropped  df,  whoM 

prison  doors 
Flew  open,  by  afi  Angel's  vidice  unbarred? 
Or  some  of  humbler  name,  to  these  wild 

shores 
Storm-driven  ;  who,  having  seen  the  cup  of 

woe 
Pass  from  their  Master,  sojourned  here  to 

guard 
The  previous  Current  they  had  «Mght  to 

flow  \  \ 

III.  j 

TRBPIDATtOW  of  THE  BRUfDS.  j 

Screams  round  the  Arch-druid*s  brow  ihe  j 

sea-mew  • — white 
As  Menai^  ioam  ;  and  toward  Ae  mystic  . 

ring 
Where  Augurs  stand,  the  Future  question- 
ing, 
Slowly  the  cormorant  aims  her  heavy  flight, 
Portending  ruin  to  each  baleful  rite 
That,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  hath  crept  o'er 
Diltivian  truths,  and  patriarchal  loce.  1 

Hai^hty  the  Bard:  can  these  mesk  doc*  • 
trines  blight  • 

His  tian^p»rts  ?  wither  his  heroic  strains?    1 
But  all  sliail  be  fulfilled  ;—the  Julian  spev 
A  way  first    opened;  audi  -wth  Konao 
cl 


ro^sji/s  cm  the  ntTJteifirATK»r. 
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The  tidings  come  dt  Jesus  crucified ; 
They  come — they  spread— the  weak,  the 

suffering,  hearr 
Bccaiv*  tiie  faith,,  and  in  the  hop*  abici^ 


DRUIDICAL  EXCOMMUNICATION. 

MftRCY  and  Love  have  met  thee,  on  thy 

road^ 
Thou  wretched  Outcast,  from  the  gift  oC 

fire 
And  food  cut  off  by  sacerdotal  ire> 
From  every  swinpathy  that  Man  bestowed ! 
Yet  shall  it  claim,  our  reverence,,  that  to 

God» 
Ancient  of  days  1  that  to  the  eternal  Sire^ 
These  jealous  Ministers  of  law  aspire, 
As  to  the  one  sole  fount  whence  wisdem 

flowed. 
Justice,  and  order.     Tremblingly  escaped 
As  if  With  prescience  of  the  coming  storm, 
That   intimation    when    the     stars    were 

shaped; 
And  still,  'mid  yon  thick  woods,  the  primal 

truth 
Ghmmers   through    many  »   supers  ti^ia 

form 
That  filb  the  Soul  with  unsvaihn?  ruth. 


UNCERTAINTY. 

Darkness  surrounds  us ;  seeking,  we  are 

lost 
On  Snowdon^s  wilds,  amid  Bngantian  coves, 
Or  where  the  solitary  shepherd  roves 
Along  the  plain  of  Sarum,  by  the  ghost 
Of  Time  and  shadows  of  Tradition,  crost ; 
And  where  the  boatman  of  the  Western 

Isles 
Slackens  hi»  course— to  mark  (hose  holy 

piles 
Which  yet  survive  on  bleak  lona^  coast. 
Nor  these,  nor  monuments  of  eldest  name, 
Nor  Taliesin*s  unforgotten  lays, 
Nor  characters  of  Greek  or  Roman  fame. 
To  an  unquestionable  Source  have  led  ; 
Enough — if  eyes,  that  sought  the  fountain* 

head 
In  vain,  upon  the  growing  Kill  may  gaze. 


persecution. 

lamnrr  t  for  DiodetianS  fierr  sword 
W<Kka.fayt7'<i»  ^^  hgirtning »  but  uutmct 


Wrtlh  mn)H3e  ne'er  4oi  deadlieit 

linked, 

WHick  God'sethfrca^ store«4iottaeft aiioict? 
Against  the  Followers  of  the  incaninte  Lord 
It  rages  ;-o'SMne  ace  sAMttenan  the  fieki— 
Some  pierced  to  the  heart  thfough  the  in* 

eneetual  shield 
Of  !»acrcd  home*— with  poanp  u»\  others 

gored 
And' dreadful  respite.     Thus  was  Alban 

tried, 
England's  first  Martyr,  whom  no  threats 

could  shake ; 
Self-offered  victim,  for  his  friend  he  died. 
And  for  the  faith ;  nor  shall  his  name  for- 
sake 
Tliat  Hill,  whose  flowery  platform  seems  to 

nse 
By  Nature  decked  for  hohest  sacrifice. 

vit. 

RECOVERY. 

As,  when  a  storm  hath  ceased,  the  birds  r^ 

gain 
Their  cheerfulness,  and  busily  retrim 
Then-  nests^  oe  chant »  gmtnlating  hymn 
To  the  blue  ether  and  bespangled  plain ; 
Even  so,  in  many  a  reconstructed  tane. 
Have  the  survivors  of  this  Storm  rener/ed 
Their  holy  rites  with  vocal  gratitude ; 
And  solemn  ceremonials  they  ordain 
Tc  celebrate  their  great  deliverance : 
Most  feelingly  instructed  'mid  their  fear- 
That  persecution,  blind  with  rage  extreme. 
May  not  the  less^  thvongh  Hewven'a  mud 

countenance, 
Even  in  her  own  despite,  both  feed  and 

cheer; 
For  all  things  are  less  dreadful  thm  tl^ey 

s;em* 

VIII. 

TEMffTATIONS     FROM      ROMAN      RBFiNB* 
MENTS. 

Watcr,  and  be  firm!  for  soul-sabduing 
vice. 

Heart-killing  luxury,  on  vnur  »teps  await. 
Fair  houses,  baths,  and'banqui^cs  dcthcate. 
And  temples  flashing,  bnc;ht  as  polar  ice, 
Their  radiance  through  the  wuods->may  yet 

suffice 
To  sap  your  hardy  virttoe,  and  abate 
Your  love  ot'  him  upOM  whoiie  lorenead  salft 
The    crown    of   tiiorns;    whose    hfe-blood 

flowed,  the  pnce 
Of  your  redempuon.     Sbun  tbe  insiduous 

arcs- 
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That  Rome  provides,  less  dreading  from  her 
frown 

Than  from  her  wily  praise,  her  peaceful 
gown, 

Language,  and  letters  ;— these,  though  fond- 
ly viewed 

As  humanizing  graces,  are  but  parts 

And  instruments  of  deadliest  servitude ! 


DISSENSIONS. 

That  heresies  should  strike  (if  truth  be 

scanned 
Presumptuously)  their  roots  both  wide  and 

deep, 
Is  natural  as  dreams  to  feverish  sleep. 
LoJ  Discord  at  the  altar  dares  to  stand 
Uplifting   toward  high  Heaven  her    finy 

brand, 
A  cherished  Priestess  of  the  new  baptized ! 
But  chastisement    shall    follow  peace  de- 
spised. 
The  Pictish  cloud  darkens  the  enervate  land 
By  Rome  abandoned;  vain  are  suppliant 

cnes, 
And  prayers  that  would  undo  her  forced 

farewell ; 
For  she  returns  not. — Awed  by  her  own 

knell. 
She  casts  the  Britons  upon  strange  Allies, 
Soon  to  become  more  dreaded  enemies 
Than  heartless  misery  called  them  to  repel 


STRUGGLE  OP  THE  BRITONS  AGAINST  THE 
BARBARIANS. 

Rise!— they  A<?ir  risen  :  of  brave  Aneurin 

ask 
How  they  have  scourged  old  foes,  perfidious 

friends 
The  Spirit  of  Caractacus  descends 
Upon  the  Patriots,  animates  their  task ; — 
.\mazement  runs  before  the  towering  casque 
Of  Arthur,  bearing  through  the  stormy  field 
The    virgin    sculptured    on    his  Christian 

shield  - 
Stretched  in  the  sunny  light  of  victory  bask 
The  Host  that  followed  Urien  as  he  strode 
O'er  heaps  of  slam ; — ^from  Cambrian  wood 

and  moss 
Druids  descend,  auxiliars  of  the  Cross ; 
Bards,  nursed  on  blue  Plmhmmon's  still 

abode, 
Rush    on    the   fight,   to  harps  preferring 

swords, 
)And  everlasting  deeds  to  burning  words ! 


SAXON   CONQUEST. 

Nor  wants  the  cause  the  panK-striking  aid 
Of  hallelujahs  tost  from  hili  to  hill— 
For  instant  victory      But   Heaven's  high 

will 
Permits  a  second  and  a  darker  shade 
Of  Pagan  night      Afflicted  and  dismayed, 
The  Rehcs  of  the  sword  flee  to  the  moon- 
tains  : 
O  wretched  land !  whose  tears  have  flowed 

like  fountains , 
Whose  arts  and  honors  in  the  dust  are  laid 
By  men  yet  scarcely  conscrous  of  a  care 
For  other  monuments  than  those  of  Earth; 
Who,  as  the  fields  and  woods  have  given 

them  birth. 
Will  burld  their  savage  fortunes  only  there 
Content,  if  foss,  and  barrow,  and  the  girth 
Of  longndrawn  rampart,  witness  what  they 
were. 


monastery  of  OLD  BANGOR. 

The  oppression  o/t/ie  tumult — narath  and 

scorn — 
The  Irtbulatton  -  -  and  the  gleaming  blada- 
Such  is  the  impetuous  spirit  that  pervades 
The  song  of  Taliesin ;— Ours  shall  mourn 
The  unarmed  Host  who  by  their  prayers 

would  turn 
The  sword  from  Bangor's  walls,  and  guard 

the  store 
Of  Aboriginal  and  Roman  lore. 
And  Christian  monuments,  that  now  must 

bum 
To  senseless  ashes.    Mark !  how  all  things 

swerve 
From  their  known  course,  or  vanish  like  a 

dream ; 
Another  language  spreads  from  coast  to 

coast; 
Only  perchance  some  melancholy  Stream 
And  some  indignant  Hills  old  names  pre- 
serve, 
When  laws,  and  creeds,  and  people  all  are 

lost! 


CASUAL  INCITEMENT. 

A   BRIGHT-HAIRED  Company  ot  youthful 

slaves. 
Beautiful  strangers,  stand  within  the  pate 
Of  a  sad  market,  ranged  for  pubUcsatef 
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Where  Tiber's  stream  the  immortal  City 

laves : 
Angli  by  name ;  and  not  an  Angel  waves 
His  wing  who  could  seem  loveher  to  man's 

eye 
Than  they  appear  to  holy  Gregory  ; 
Who,  having  learnt  that  name,  salvation 

craves 
For   Them,    and    for    their    Land.     The 

earnest  Sire, 
His  questions  urging,  feels,  in  slender  ties 
Of  chiming  sound,  commanding  sympathies ; 
De-irians — he  would  save  them  from  Gpd's 

Ire; 
Subjects  of  Saxon  i£LLA— they  shall  sing 
Glad  HALLE-lujalis  to  the  Eternal  King  1 


GLAD    TIDINGS. 

Forever  hallowed  be  this  morning  fair, 
Blest  be  the  unconscious  shore  on  which  ye 

tread, 
And  blest  the  silver  Cross,  which  ye,  instead 
Of  martial  banner,  in  procession  bear ; 
The  Cross  preceding  Him  who   floats    hi 

air, 
The  pictured  Saviour  ! — By  Augustin  led, 
They  come — and   onward   travel   without 

dread. 
Chanting  in  barbarouscars  a  tuneful  prayer — 
Sung  for  themselves,  and  those  whom  they 

would  free ! 
Rich  conquest  waits  them: — The  tempes- 
tuous sea 
Of  Ignorance,  that  ran  so  rough  and  high 
And   heeded    not    the   voice   of   clashing 

swords. 
These  good  men  humble  by  a  few  bare 

words, 
And  calm  with  the  fear  of  God's  divinity. 


PAULINUS. 

But,  to  remote  Northumlnia's  royal  Hall, 
Where  thoughtful   Edwin,  tutored  in  the 

school 
Of  sorrow,  still  maintains  a  heathen  rule, 
Who  comes  with  functions  apostolical  ? 
Mark  him,  of  shoulders  curved,  and  stature 

tall. 
Black  hair,  and  vivid  eye,  and  meagre  cheek. 
His  prominent  feature  like  an  eagle's  beak ; 
A  Man  whose  aspect  doth  at  once  appal 
And  strike  with  reverence.    The  Monarch 

leans 


Toward  the  pure  truths  this  Delegate  pro- 
pounds, 
Repeatedly  his  own  deep  mmd  he  sounds 
With  careful  hesitation, — then  convenes 
A  synod  of  his  Councillors  : — give  ear. 
And  what  a  pensive  Sage  doth  utter,  hear  I 


PERSUASION. 

**  Man's  life  is  like  a  Sparrow,  mighty  King  I 
That — while  at  banquet  with  your  Chiefs 

you  sit 
Housed  near  a  blazing  fire— is  seen  to  flit 
Safe  from  the  wintry  tempest.    Fluttering, 
Here. did  it  enter ;  there,  on  hasty  wing, 
Flies  out,  and  passes  on  from  cold  to  cold; 
But  whence  it  came  we  know  not,  nor  be- 
hold 
Whither  it  goes.    Even  such,  that  transient 

Thing, 
The  human  Soul ;  not  utterly  ui4:nown 
While  in  the  Body  lodged,  her  warm  abode; 
But  from  what  world  She  came,  what  woe 

or  weal 
On  her  departure  waits,  no  tongue  hath 

shown  ; 
This  mystery  if  the  Stranger  can  reveal, 
His  be  a  welcome  cordially  bestowed  I '' 

XVII. 
CONVERSION. 

Prompt  transformation  works  the  novel 

Lore; 
The  Council  closed,  the  Priest  in  full  career 
Rides  forth,  an  armM  man,  and  hurls  a 

spear 
To  desecrate  the  Fane  which  heretofore 
He  served  in  folly.     Woden  falls,  and  Thor 
Is  overturned  ;  the  mace,  in  battle  heaved 
(So   might   they  dream)   till  victory  was 

achieved. 
Drops,  and  the  God  himself  is  seen  no 

more. 
Temple  and  Altar  sink,  to  hide  their  shame 
Amid  oblivious  weeds.     "  O  come  to  me^ 
Yejieavy  laden  '  "  such  the  inviting  voice 
Heard  near  fresh  streams ;  and  thousands^ 

who  rejoice 
In  the  new  Rite— the  pledge  of  sanctity. 
Shall,  by  regenerate  life,  the  promise  chum. 

XVIII. 

apology. 
Nor  scorn  the  aid  which  Fancy  oft  doth 

lend 
The  Soul's  eternal  mterests  to  promote* 
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P6S^  6^  ms  mAcifrAff&N, 


DSafH;  dia^toe^s;  diki^r;  aire  dur  liatiiibl 

lot; 
A<Ad  ?.ya  Sp!k9t^  fHAf  otii'  iflraTIc  srtteiid, 
^of  aitght  the  vHsest  kno#  dr  eofiifn^hend  ; 
Thea'  be  ^Kfd  Spirits- fre6  to  breathe  ar  note 
OTefevfttKMi ;  fet  their  odon  flotit^ 
Around  these  Converts ;  and  their  glories 

blend. 
The  midnight  itars  oiltshhfing,  or  the  blaze 
©f  tfie'  noon-du^.    Nor  dditbt  tibat  ^oldeti 

cords 
Of  good  works,  mingling  with  the  visions, 

radse 
The  Soiil  to  purer  worlds :  and  who  the 

line 
SHaii  draw,  the  limits  of  the  power  define,' 
That  evieiif  iMperfectr  faith  to  man  aff«n-ds  ? 

PRIMITIVE  SAXON  CLERGY. 

How  hetmtiiut  your  presence,  how  benign, 
Servants  of  Godl  woo-  not  a  thought  will 

share 
.Wifth  the  vain  worW;  wlio,  outwardly,,  as 

bare 
A  Si  winter  trees,  3neirf'no  fallacious  sign 
That  the  firm  siottl  is  clothed  with  fittit 

divine ! 
Such  Priest,  when  sefvice  worthy  of  his  care 
Has  called  hinv  foKh  to  brie^the  the  common 

ak, 
Might  seem  a  saintly  Image  from  its  shrine 
Descended :— happy  are  the' eyes  that  ine<|t 
The  Apparition  ;  evil  thoughts  are  stayed 
At  his  approach,  and  low-bowed  necks  en- 
treat 
A  1>enediction  from  his  voice  or  hand ; 
Whence  grace,  through  which  the  heart  can 

understand, 
And  vows,  that  bind  the  will^  in  silence 

made. 

XX. 

OTHElt  IWPLUENCE^. 
AH|  vhcn  the  Body,  round  which  in  love  we 

flung,  • 

Ts  chUled  by  death,  does  mutual  service 

faU? 
Is  tender  pity  then  of  no  avail  ? 
Are  fnTsrcessions  of  the  ferverit  fofigue 
A  waste  of  hope  ^— From  this  sad  source 

have  sprung 
Rites  that  console  th^  Sjjfirit,  under  gnef 
.Which  ill-  can  brook  more  rationfti  relief . 
Hence,  prayers  are  shaped  amiss,  and  dirges 


Fok*  Sesl^  #hoj^  d^oflU  ri  fe(Bd^l    TBe  vif 

is  smooth 
FW  Power  tflat-  traivtfs  #it!i  fte  fcmtaaB 

h«irfr 
Confession  ministers  the  pang  to  soofite 
In  himv^o  art!  the  ghost  of  guilt  doth  stait 
Ye  holy  M«n;  so  earne!^  iit  your  caffej 
Of  your  own  mighty  instrumentf  bevraie ! 

3CXI. 
SBCLUSION. 

LaKCE,  shieldj  and  sword  retinqnisbed-wt 
bisstde> 

A  bead-roll,  m  his  hand  a  claspM  beok, 
Or  staff  moc<e  harmless  than  a  shephenfs 

(^vooky 
The  war-worn  Chieftain  quits  the  world— to 

hide 
His   thin   autumnal   locks  where   Monks 

abide 
In  ctoistened  >  privady.     But  not  te  dweH 
hv  soft  repose  he  comes.    Within*  his  cell, 
Round  the  decaying  tnink  of  human  pride, 
At^  mora,  and  e-^'  and*  midrnghf  s  sAent 

hour, 
Dapenkential  cogitations  cling  f 
Like  ivy,  round  some   ancient  ebn,  they 

bwine' 
In  grisly  fokh  and  iitrietures  serpentine; 
Yet,  while  they  strangle,  a  fair  growth  they 

bririgy 
For  racompense— their  own-peKflmal  bflwer. 

XXII. 
CONTINUED. 

MBTflfifKS  thai  to  some  vacant  henniiaise 
My  feet  woukl  ratlter  turn --to  some  diy 

nook 
Scooped  out  ol  liviktg  rock, and  near  a  brodk 
Hurled  down  a  mountain-cove  from  stage  to 


Yet  tempering,  for  my  sight,  its  bustling 

rage 
In  the  soft  heaven  of  a  translucent  pool ; 
Thence  creeping  under  sylvan  arches  cool, 
Fit  h^unt  of  shapes  whose  gloneus  eqm- 

Would    elevate   my  dreams.     A   bKcben 

bowl,: 
A  maple  dish,  my  furniture  ^lotrid  br ; 
Crispy  yeUow  leaves  my  b^  9  Uw  hootiiig 

owl 
My  night-watch :  nor  sAKwkl  e*er  the.  crestrid 

fowl 
From  thorp  or  vill  his  matins  souad  t« 

me. 
Tired  of  the  world  and  all  its  indualqik 
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Hut  wbal  if  One^thioag)i  pow  or  ^rnctf 

mead, 
Ihdulgmg  thus  at  w)]l  the  creeping^  feet 
Of  a  voluptuous  indolence,  should  meet 
Thy  hovering  Shade,  O  venerable  Bode ! 
The  saint^the  scholar^  from  a  circle  freed 
Of  toil  stupendous,  \n  a  hallowed  seat 
Of  learning^  where  thou  heard'si  the  Ullom 

beat 
On  a  wild  coast,  rough  monitors  to  feed* 
Perpetual  industry     Sabltme  Recluse  I 
The  recreant  soul,  that  dares  to  shun  the 

debt 
Imposed  on  human  kind,  must- first  forget 
Thy  diligence,  thy  unrelaxing  use 
0\  a  long  hfe ,  and,  m  the  hour  of  deaths 
The   last   dear    service    of   thy   pftssiac 

breathl«f  *^* 


SAXON  MONASTERIES,  AND   LIGHTS  AND 
SHADES  OF  THE  RELIGION. 

By  suclf  eiBUiipI^   moved  to    nnbought 

pains. 
The  people  work  like  oon&:regated  bees 
Eager  to  build  the  quiet  Fortresses 
Where  Piety,  as  they  beheve,  obtams 
From  Heaven  ar  g9$Mtak  blessing;   timciy 

rains 
Or  needful  sunshine ;  prosperous  enterprise, 
Justice  and  peace  '.—bold  faith  1  yet  also 

nae 
The   sacred  Structures  for  less  doubtful 

gains. 
The  Sensual  thUik  with  reverence  of  the 

palms 
Which  the  chaste  Vo<lpries  seek,  beyond  the 

grave ; 
If  penance  be  redeemable,  thence  alms 
Flow  to  the  poor,  and  freedom  to  the  slave; 
And  if  full  oft  the  Sanctuary  save 
Lives  black  with  giult,  ferocity  it  calms. 

X3tV. 

MISSIONS  AND  TRAVELS. 

Not  sedentary  all :  there  are  who  roam 
To  scatter   seeds   of    life    on   barbarous 

shores 
Or  quit  with  zaalous  step  their  knee-worn 

doors 


•He  expired  dictating  the  last  words  ol  d 
■anslatioa  of  2>t.  John's  GospeL 


To  seek  the  general  nmrtof  ClnsteBdMii; 
Whence  they,  hke  richljhladen  mexhantk, 

come 
Ta  their  bek>v<^  cells  s»^r  aihaH  we  saf 
That,  hke  the  Ked-croos  Knight^  they  ocge 

their  way, 
To  lead  in  memorable  triumph  home 
Truth,  their  immortal  Una  P    Babylon, 
Learned  and  wis?,  hath  perished  utterly, 
Nor  leaves  her  Speech  one  word  to  aid  the 
^     sigh 
That  would'  lament  her ;— Memphis,  Tyre, 

are  gone 
With  alt  their  Arfs,~but  classic  lore  glides 

pn 
By  these  Religious  saved  for  all  posterity. 

xxvr. 

ALFRED. 

BtHCHJi  a  pap\  of  fHe  monkish  gown, 

The  pious  Alfred,  King  to  Justice  dear  I 
Lord  of  the  harp  auid  Kberadng  spear  \ 
Mirror  of  Princes !    Indigent  Renown 
Might  range  the  starry  ether  lor  a  cmwn 
Equal  to  hts  deserts,  who.  like  the  year, 
Pours  forth  hi^  boUnty,  like  the  day  doth 

And  awes  like  night  with  mercy-tempered 
frowvLr 

Ease  from  this  noble  miser  of  his  time 

No  moment'  steals;  paid  narrows  not  his 
cares. 

Though  small  his  kingdom  as  a  spark  or 
gem, 

Of  Alfred  boasf»  fttnote  Jerasalem, 

And  Christian  India^  through  her  wide- 
spread clime. 

In  sacred  convecM  giftft  with  Alfred  shares. 

XXVII. 

HIS  DESCENDANTS. 

When  fhy  great  soul  was  freed  from  mor- 
tal^ chains, 
Darling  of  England !   many  a  bitter  shower 
Fett  on  thy  torhb ,  but  eiViirlative  power 
Flowed  in  thy  line  through  undegenerate 

veins. 
The  Race  of  Alfred  cwct  glorious  pains 
When  dangers  threaten,  dangers  ever  new  ! 
6laek  ten^^estd  barsttng,  blacker  still  m 

view ! 
But  manly  sovereignty  its  hoM  retains  • 
The  mot  sincere,  the   branches    bold   to 

stiive 
With  the  fierce  tempests,  while,  wftMn  the 
round- 
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Of  their  protection,  gentle  virtues  thrive ; 
As   oft,  ^d   some   green  pbt   of  open 

ground. 
Wide  as  the  oak  extends  its  dewy  ^^loom, 
The  fostered  hyacinths  spread  theur  purple 


XXVIII 

INFLUENCE  ABUSED. 

Urged  by  Ambition,  who  with  subtlest 

skill 
Changes  her  means,  the  Enthusiast  as  a 

dupe 
Shall  soar,  and  as  a  hypocrite  can  stoop, 
And  turn  the  instruments  of  good  to  ill, 
Moulding  the  credulous  people  to  his  will. 
Such  DuNSTAN  .-—from    its    Benedictine 

coop 
Issues  the  master   Mind,   at   whose   fell 

swoop 
The  chaste  affections  tremble  to  fulfil 
Their  purposes.     Behold,  pre-signified. 
The  Might  ot  spiritual  sway !  his  thoughts, 

his  dreams, 
Vki  m  the  supernatural  world  abide : 
So  vaunt  a  throng  of  Followers,  filled  with 

pride 
In  what  they  see  of  virtues  pushed  to  ex- 
tremes, 
And  sorceries  of  talent  misapplied. 

XXIX. 

DANISH   CONQUESTS. 

Woe  to  the  Crown  that  doth  the  Cowl 

obey! 
Dissension,  checking  arms  that  would  re- 
strain 
Tlie  incessant  Rovers  of  the  northern  main, 
Helps  to  restore  and  spread  a  Pagan  sway ; 
But  Gospel-truth  is  potent  to  allay 
Fierceness  and  rage.;  and  soon  the  cruel 

Dane 
Feels,  through  the  influence  of  her  gentle 

reign. 
His  native  superstitions  melt  away. 
Thus,  often,  when  the  thick  gloom  the  east 

o'ershrouds, 
The  full-orbed  Moon,  slow-climbing,  doth 

appear 
Silently  to  consume  the  heavy  clouds  \ 
How  no  one  can  resolve  \  but  every  eye 
Around  her  sees,  while  air  is  hushed,  a 

clear 
And  widening  circuit  of  ethereal  sky. 


A  PLEASANT  music  floats  along  tiie  Mere, 
From  Monks  in  Ely  chanting  service  high, 
While-as  Canute,  the  King  is  rowing  bv : 
**  My  Oarsmen,"  quoth  the  mighty  King, 

"  draw  near, 
That  we  the  sweet  song  of  the  Monies  nay 

hearl »' 
He   listens  (all   past   conquests  and  aQ 

schemes 
Of  future  vanishing  like  empty  dreams) 
Heart-touched,  and   haply  not  without  a 

tear. 
The  Royal  Minstrel,  ere  the  choir  is  stillj 
While  his  free  Baige  skims  the  smooth 

flood  along. 
Gives  to  that  rapture  an  accordant  Rhyme. 
O  suffering  Earth !  be  thankful ;  sternest 

clime 
And  rudest  age  are  subject  to  the  thrill 
Of  heaven-descended  Piety  and  Song. 

XXXI. 

THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST. 

The  woman-hearted  Confessor  prepares 
The  evanescence  of  the  Saxon  line. 
Hark!  His  the  tolling  Curfew !— the  stars 

shine ; 
But  of  the  lights  that  cherish  household 

cares 
And  festive  gladness,  bums  not  one  that 

dares 
To  twinkle  after  that  dull  stroke  of  thine, 
Emblem  and  instrument,  from  Thames  to 

Tyne, 
Of  force  that  daunts,  and  cunning  that  en- 
snares! 
Yet  as  the  terrors  of  the  lordly  bell, 
That  quench,  fiom  hut  to  palace,  lamps  and 

fires. 
Touch  not  the  tapers  of  the  sacred  quires ; 
Even  so  a  thraldom,  studious  to  expel 
Old  laws,  and  ancient  customs  to  derange, 
To  Creed  or  Ritual  brings  no  fatal  change. 

XXXII. 

Coldly  we  spake.  The  Saxons  oTc^ 
powered 

By  wrong  triumphant  through  its  own  ex- 
cess. 

From  fields  laid  waste,  from  house  and 
home  devoured 

By  flames,  look  up  to  heaven  and  ciave  xe* 
dress 
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From  God*8  eternal  justice.    Pitiless 
Though  men  be,  there  are  angels  that  can 

feel 
For  wounds  that  death  alone  has  power  to 

heal, 
For  penitent  gnflt,  and  innocent  distress. 
And  has  a  CluLmpion  risen  in  arms  to  try 
His  Country's  virtue,  fought,  and  breathes 

no  more; 
Him  in  their  hearts  the  people  canonize ; 
And  far  above  the  mine's  most  pr^ous  ore 
The  least  small  pittance  of  bare  mould  they 

prize 
Scooped  from  the  sacred  earth  where  his 

dear  relics  lie. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  CLERMONT. 

"And  shall,"  the  pontiff  asks,  "profane- 

ness  flow 
From  Nazareth — source  of  Christian  piety, 
From    Bethlehem,    from    the    Mounts  of 

Agony 
And  glorified  Ascension  ?    Warriors,  go, 
With  prayers  and  blessings  we  your  path 

will  sow ; 
Like  Moses  hold  our  hands  erect,  till  ye 
Have  chased  far  off  by  righteous  victory 
These    sons    of   Amalek,   or   laid    them 

low!"— 
''God  willsth  it"  the  whole  assembly 

cry; 
Shout  which  the  eniaptured  multitude  as- 
tounds ! 
The  Council-roof  and  Clermont's   towers 

reply  ;— 
"  God  willeth  it,"  from  hill  to  hill  rebounds, 
And,   in   awe-stricken   Countries  far  and 

nigh, 
Through  "  Nature's  hollow  arch  "  that  voice 

resounds.* 

XXXIV. 
CRUSADES. 

The  turbaned  Race  are  poured  in  thicken- 
ing swarms 

Along  the  west ;  though  driven  from  Aqui- 
tame, 

The  Crescent  glitters  on  the  towers  of 
Spain; 

And  soft  Italia  feels  renewed  alarms  ; 

The  cimeter,  that  yields  not  to  the  charms 

*  The  decision  of  this  Council  was  believed 
to  be  instantly  known  in  remote  parU  of  £up 
rope. 


Of  ease,  the  narrow  Bosphoras  will  disdain ; 

Nor  long  (that  crossed)  would  Grecian  hills 
detain 

Their  tents,  and  check  the  current  of  their 
arms. 

Then  blame  not  those  who,  by  the  mightiest 
lever 

Know  to  the  moral  world,  Imagination, 

Upheave,  so  seems  it,  from  her  natural 
station 

All  Christendom : — ^they  sweep  along  (was 
never 

So  huge  a  host  l)~to  tear  from  the  Unbe- 
liever 

The  precious  Tomb,  their  haven  of  salva- 
tion. 

XXXV. 


Redoubted  King,  of  courage  leonine, 
I  mark  thee,  Richard !  urgent  to  equip 
Thy  warlike  person  with  the  staff  and  scrip ; 
I  watch  thee  sailing  o'er  the  midland  brine ; 
In  conquered  Cyprus  see  thy  Bride  decline 
Her  blushing  cheek,  love-vows  upon  her  lip, 
And  see  love-emblems  streaming  from  thy 

ship, 
As  thence  she  holds  her  way  to  Palestine. 
My  Sonsr,  a  fearless  homager,  would  attend 
Thy  thundering  battle-axe  as  it  cleaves  the 

press 
Of  war,  but  duly  summons  her  away 
To  tell — how,  finding  in  the  rash  distress 
Of  those  Enthusiasts,  a  subservient  friend. 
To  giddier  heights  hath  clomb  the  Papal 

sway. 


an  interdict. 

Realms  quake  by  turns ;  proud  Arbitren 
of  grace. 

The  Church,  by  mandate  shadowing  forth 
the  power 

She  arrogates  o*cr  heaven's  eternal  door, 

Closes  the  gates  of  every  sacred  place. 

Straight  from  the  sun  and  tainted  aii^  em- 
brace 

All  sacred  things  are  covered:  cheerful 
mom 

Grows  sad  as  night — no  seemly  garb  is 
worn, 

Nor  is  a  face  allowed  to  meet  a  face 

With  natural  smiles  of  greeting.  Bells  are 
dumb ; 

Ditches  are  graves — ^funeral  rites  denied 
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And  in  th^  chuxch-yeird  he  must  take  his> 

bride 
Who  dares  be  wedded!    Fancies  thickly 

come 
Tnto  the  pensive  heart  ill  fortified^ 
Amd'  comfortless  dtspajvs-  tb^r  soul  besmmb. 


PAPAL  ABUSES. 

As  with  the  Stream  our  voyas^e  we  pursue, 
The  fpross  materials  of  thi»  world  piesent 

■  A  marvellous  study  of  wild  accident ;. 
Uncouth  proximities  of  old  and  new ; 

.  And  bold  transfigurations,  more  untrue 
(As might  be  deoned )  toi  dlscqpbned  inttat 
Than  aught  the  sky's  fantastic  eleascnt, 

•  When  most  fantastic,  offers  to  the  view. 

•  Saw  we  not  Henry  scourged  at  Becket's: 

shrine  ? 
Lo!  John  self-stripped  of  his  insignia: — 

crown. 
Sceptre  and  mantle,  sword  and  rmg,  laid 

down 
At  a  proud  Legate's  feet  I    The  spears  thjit 

hne 
Baron  la!  halls  the  opprobrious  insult  feel ; 
And  angry  Ocean  roars  a  vain  appeal. 

xxxviri. 

gCENE   IN   VENICE. 

Black  Demons  hovering  o'er  his  mitred 

head, 
To'Cssar's  Successor  the  Pontiff  spake : 
**£re  i  absolve  thee, stoop!  that  on  thy 

neck 
Levelled  with  earth  this  foot  of  mine  may 

tread." 
Then  he,  who  to  the  altar  had  been  led. 
He,  whose  strong  arm  the  Orient  could  not 

check. 
He;  who  had  heH  the  Soldan  at  1  is  beck, 
Stooped,  of  all  glory  dismhcrit«d, 
And  even  the  common  dignity  of  man  ! — 
Amazement  strikes  the  crowd ,  while  many 

turn 
Their  eyes  away  in  sorrow,  others  bum 
With  scorn,  invoking  a  vindictive  ban 
'  From  outraged  Nature ;  but  the  sense  of 
;         most 
1  In  abject  sympathy  with  power  is  lost. 

XXXIX. 
PAPAL  DOMfNION. 

tJ-NLESS  to  Pieter's  Chair  the  viewless  wind 

Must  come  and  ask  permission  when  to 

blow,  i 


What  ftttafv  empts«  would,  it  hxtl  f« 

now 
A  ghostly  Domination,  unconfined 
As-  that  by  dreaming  Baids  t&  Love  » 

signed, 
Siti^  there  in  sober  tnitk — fa»  raiae  the  1(m^ 
Perplex  the  wise,  the  strong  to  overthrow ; 
Through  earth  aud  heaven-  to  bind  and  to 

unbind  1 — 
Resist — the  tkuadec  quailfi.  tbee  Ir—aoudi*^ 

rebuff 
Shall  be  thy  recompense !  from  lamd  to  land 
The  ancient  thrones  of  Christe&dooi  are 

For  occupation  of  a  magic  wand, 

And  'tis  the  Pope  that  wields  it : — whether 

rough 
Or  smoothr  hi&  front,  our  world  is.  in  his 

hand  I 


PART  rr. 


TO  THE   CLOSE   OF   THE   TROOBLBS  IN 
THfi   REIGN   Of  CHARLES  1. 


Hov  soon— alas  t  did  Man,  created  pate— 
By  Aneelsgtiai'dedj  deviate  from  the  line 
Prewnbed  to  du>    i^-'Woefv)  forfeiture 
He  made  by  wilful  breach  of  law  divine. 
W]«h  Uke*  pc«v«i«eness  did  the  Church  ab- 
jure 
Obedience  to  h«r  Lonf)  and  haste  to  twine, 
'Mid  Heaven-born  flowers  that  shall  for  aye 

endure, 
Weeds  on  whose  front  the  world  had  fixed 

her  sign. 
O  Man,— if  with  thy  trials  thus  it  fares^ 
If  good  can  smooth  the  way  to  evil  choice, 
Prenv  aU  rash-  censave  be  the  mmd  kqpt 

free; 
He  only  judges  right  who  weighs,  compares. 
And.  in  the  sternest  sentence  which  his  voice 
Pronounces,  ne'er  a^)andons  CharHy. 

M. 

From  false  asawnpUoa  rose,  and  foadlf 

hail'd 
By  superstition,  spread  the  Papal  power ; 
Yet  do  not  deem  the  Autocracy  prevail'd 
Thus  only,  even  m  error's  darkest  hour. 
She    daunts»   forth-thundering    from    her 

spiritual  tower 
Brute  rapjne,  or  with  gentle  hire  she  tames. 
Justice  and  Peace  ttifough  Her  apbold  their 

claims  i 
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And    Chastity    finds    many    a   sheltering 

bower. 
Kealm  there  is  none  that  if  ^controU'd  or 

»way*d 
By  hftr  commands  partakes  not,  in  d^rs^ 
Ot  good,  o'er    manners,  arts,    and  «rms, 

4iffused : 
Yes,  to  thy  domination,  Roman  See, 
Tho'  miserably,  oft  monstrously,  abased 
^  .bUnd.aiDbUion,  he  tbis^bnte  paid. 


CISTHRTIAN   MONASTERY. 

"  Here  Man   more  purely  lives^  less  oft 

doth  fall. 
More  ^twti^iy  rises,  walks  mith  stride 

■ktedy 
More  safely  rests,  dies  happier,  isfre^ 
Earlier  from  <hansm^  foret,  and  ^ins 

withal 
A  brigklear  igrawn/'^On   yoft   Cis^ertian 

wall 
T'td/conftdent  assurance  may  be  read : 
And,  to  hke  shelter,  from  the  world  have 

fled 
Increasing  multitudes.    The  poten^all 
Doubtless  sfaftU  ^chieat  full  t>ft  the  hearth 

desires ,; 
Yet,  while  the  rugs^ed  Age  on  pliant  tanee 
Vtms.toiskp^  Fancy  humble  lealty, 
A  gentler  life  spreads  round  the  holy  spires ; 
Where'er  thev  rise,  the  sylvan  waste  retires, 
Aiid>aery  harvests  «rown  the  krttle  lea. 


DsPLOltABf^  his  let  Avho  tills  the  grewind, 

His  whole  life  long  tills  it,  with  heartless 
'-  toil 

Of  villain-service,  passing  with  the  soil 
^'      To  each  new  Master,  like  a  steer  or  hound, 

Or  like  a  rooted  tree,  or  stone  wrth-bound ; 
•  But  mark  how  gladly,  through  their  own 
•^  domains, 

'•!      The  Monks  relax  or  break  these  iron  chains ; 

While  Mercy,  uttering,  through  their  voice, 
a  sound 
lid'*   Echoed  in  Heaven,  cries  out,  «  Ye  Chiefs, 

abate 
,^«''    These  legaKzed  oppressions  I   Man— whose 
#'  name 

t  M    And  nature  God  disdained  not ;  Man— whose 
\j(^ '         sonl 

Christ    died 'for— cannot  forfeit   his  high 
sfef         claim 
p'  To  Hve  and  move  exempt  from  all  control 

Which  feUow-feeling  doth  not  mitigate  1 " 


MONKS  AND  SCHOOLMEN. 

Recom)  we  to©,wtfh  fust  an^  faithful  pen, 
Thstmany  hooded  C«nohttes  there  ■•««, 
Who  in  their  private  cells  have  yet  a  care 
Of  public  quiet :  unambitious  Men, 
Counsellors  for  ^morl^iA  piercing  ken; 
Whose  fervent  exhortations  from  afar 
Move  Princes  \o  their  duty,  peace  or  war ; 
And  oft4imes  in  tl>e  most  forbiddmg  den 
Of  solitude,  with  love  of  science  strong, 
How  patiently  the  yoke  of   thought  they 

bear, 
Wt*w  subtly  glide  its  finest  threads  along ! 
Spirits  that  crowd  the  intellectual  sphere 
With  mazy  boundaries,  as  the  astronomer 
With  orb  and  cycle  girds  the  starry  throng. 


OTHER  BENEFITS. 

And,  not  in  vain  embodied  to  the  sight, 
Religion  finds  even  in  the  stem  retreat 
Of  feudal  sway  her  own  appropriate  seat ; 
From  the  collegiate  pomps  on  Windsor's 

height 
Down  to    the  humbler    altar,  which    the 

Knight 
And  his  Retainers  of-1^e  embattled  hall 
Seek  m  domestic  oratory  smalU 
For  prayer  m  stillness,  or  the  chanted  nte^ 
Xhen  chjefiy  dear,  when  foes  are  planted 

round. 
Who  teach  the  untr^pid  guardians  of  th« 

places- 
Hourly  exposed  to  death,  with  famine  worn. 
And    suffering     under     many    a    perilous 

wound- 
How  sad  would  be  their  durance,  if  forlorn 
Of  offices  dispensing  heavenly  .^race.l 


CDNTINUEp. 

And  what  melodious  soxmds  at  times  pre- 
vail ! 
And,  ever  and  anon,  how  bright  a  gleam 
Pours  on  the  surface  of  the  turbid  Stream  I 
What  heartfelt  fragrance  mingles  with  the 

gale 
That  swells  the  bqsom  of  our  passing  sail ! 
For  where,  but  tmthis  Riv«r*s margin,  blow 
Those  flowers  of  chivalry,  to  bind  the  brow 
Of  hardihood  with  wreaths  that  shsUl  not 

fail?— 
Fair  Court  ot  Edward  1    wonder    of   the 
world! 


-^ 


t  see  a  matchless  blazonry  unfurled 
Of  wisdom,  magnanimity,  and  love ; 
And  meekness  tempering  honorable  pride ; 
The  lamb  is  couching  by  the  lion's  side, 
And  near  theilame^yed  eagle  sits  the  dove. 


CRUSADERS. 

Furl  we  the  sails,  and  pass  with  tarcy  oars 
Through  these  bright  regions,  casting  many 

a  glance 
Upon  the  dream>like  issues — the  romance 
Of  many-colored  life  that  Fortune  pours 
Round  the  Crusaders,  till  on  distant  sliores 
Their  labors  end  ;  or  they  return  to  lie, 
The  vow  performed,  in  cross-legged  eflSgy, 
Devoutly  stretched  upon  their  chancel  floors. 
Am    I    deceived?    Or    is    their    requiem 

chanted 
By  voices  never  mute  when  Heaven  unties 
Her  inmost,  softest,  tenderest  harmonies  ; 
Requiem  which  Earth  takes  up  with  voice 

undaunted. 
When  she  would  tell  how  Brave,  and  Good, 

and  Wise, 
For  their  high  guerdon  not  in  vain  have 

panted! 


As  faith  thus  sanctified  the  warrior's  crest 
While  from  the  Papal  Unity  there  came. 
What  feebler  means  had  fail'd  to  give,  one 

aim 
DifiFused  thro*  all  the  regions  of  the  West ; 
So  does  her  Unity  its  power  attest 
By  works  of  Art,  that  shed,  on  the  outward 

frame 
Of  worship,  glory  and  grace,  which  who 

shall  blame 
That  ever  looked  to  heaven  for  final  rest  ? 
Hail  countless  Temples !  that  so  well  befit 
Your  ministry ;  that,  as  ye  rise  and  take 
Form,  spirit,  and  character,  from  holy  writ, 
Give  to  devotion,  wheresoe'er  awake. 
Pinions  of  high    and  higher    sweep,  and 

make 
The  unconverted  soul  with  awe  submit 


Where  long  and  deeply  hath  been  fixed  the 

root 
]n  the  blest  soil  of  gospel  truth,  the  Tree, 
( Blijjhted  or  scathed  tho'  many  branches  be. 
Put  forth  to  wither,  many  a  hopeful  shoot) 
Can  never  cease  to  bear  celestial  fruit. 


Witness  the  Church  that  oft-times,  with 
effect 

Dear  to  the  saints,  strives  earnestly  to  eject 

Her  bane,  her  vital  energies  recruit. 

Lamenting,  do  not  hopelessly  repine 

When  such  good  work  is  doomed  to  be  un- 
done, 

The  conquests  lost  that  were  so  hardly  won ; 

All  promises  vouchsafed  by  Heaven  will 
shine 

In  light  confirmed  while  years  their  course 
shall  run. 

Confirmed  alike  in  progress  and  decline. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

Enough  I  for  see,  with  dim  association 
The    tapers  burn;    the    odorous    incense 

A  greedy  flame;  the  pompous  mass  pro- 
ceeds; 

The  Priest  bestows  the  appointed  consecra- 
tion; 

And,  while  the  Host  is  raised,  its  elevation 

An  awe  and  supernatural  horror  breeds ; 

And  all  the  people  bow  their  heads,  like 


To  a  SGtt  breeze,  in  lowly  adoration. 

This  Yaldo  brooks  not.     On  the  banks  of 

Rhone 
He   taught,  till   persecution   chased   him 

thence. 
To  adore  the  Invisible,  and  Him  alone. 
Nor  are  his  followers  loth  to  seek  defence, 
*Mid  woods  and  wilds,  on  Nature's  craggy 

throne, 
From"  rites  that  trample   upon  soul  and 

sense. 


THE  VAUDOIS. 

But  whence  came  they  who  for  the  Saviour 

Lord 
Have  long  borne  witness  as  the  Scriptures 

teach  ?— 
Ages  ere  Valdo  raised  his  voice  to  preach 
In  Gallic  ears  the  unadulterate  Word, 
Their  fugitive  Progenitors  explored 
Subaipine  vales,  in  quest  of  safe  retreats 
Where  that  pure  Church  survives,  though 

summer  heats 
Open  a  passage  to  the  Romish  sword, 
Far  as  it  dsu-es  to  follow.     Herbs  self-sown, 
And  fruitage  gathered  from  the  chestnut 

wood. 
Nourish  the  sufferers  then  ;  and  mists,  that 

brood 
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O'er  chasms  with  new-fallen  obstacles  be- 

strown, 
Protect  them ;  and  the  eternal  snow  that 

daunts 
Aliens,  is  God^s  good  winter  for  their  haunts. 

XIII. 

Praised  be  the  Rivers,  from  their  moun- 
tain sprin«;s 
Shouting  to  Freedom,  "  Plant  thy  banners 

here!" 
To  harassed  Piety,  "  Dismiss  thy  fear, 
And  in  our   caverns    smooth  thy  ruffled 

wings ! " 
Nor  be  unthanked  their  final  lingerings-^ 
Silent,  but  not   to  high-souled  Passion's 

ear— 
'Mid  reedy  fens  wide-spread  and  marshes 

drear, 
Their  own  creation.    Such  glad  wclcomings 
As  Po  was  heard  to  give  where  Venice  rose 
Hailed  from  aloft  those  Heirs  of  truth  di- 

vine 
Who  near  his  fountains  sought  obscure  re- 
pose, [shine, 
Yet  came  prepared  as  glorious  lights  to 
Should  that  be   needed  for  their  sacred 

Charge ; 
Blest  Prisoners  They,  whose  spirits  were  at 
large  I 

XIV. 

WALDENSES. 

Those  had  given  earliest  notice,  as  the  lark 
Springs  from  the  ground  the  mom  to  grat- 

uTate ; 
Or  rather  rose  the  day  to  antedate, 
By  striking  out  a  solitary  spark. 
When  all  the  world  with  midnight  gloom 

was  dark. — 
Then  followed  the  Waldensian  bands,  whom 

Hate 
In  vain  endeavors  to  exterminate, 
Whom  Oblo(juy  pursues  with  hideous  bark : 
Rut  they  desist  not ; — ^and  the  sacred  fire, 
Rekindled    thus,   from    dens   and   savage 

woods 
Moves,  handed  on  with  never-ceasing  care, 
Through  courts,  through  camps,  o'er  limi- 
tary floods ; 
Nor  lacks  this  sea-girt  Isle  a  timely  share 
Of  the  new  Flame,  not  suffered  to  expire. 


ARCHBISHOP    CHICHELY  TO  HENRY  V. 

"What  beast  in  wilderness  or  cultured 

field 
The  lively  beauty  of  the  leopard  shows? 


What  flower  in  meadow-ground  or  garden 

grows  , 
That  to  the  towering  lily  doth  not  yield  ? 
Let  both  meet  only  on  thy  royal  shield  1 
Go  forth,  great  Kmg !  clami  what  thy  birth 

bestows ; 
Conquer  the  Gallic  lily  which  thy  foes 
Dare   to  usurp; — thoa    hast  a  sword   to 

wield. 
And  Heaven  will  crown  the  right."    The 

mitred  Sire 
Thus  spake — and  lo !  a  Fleet,  for  Gaul  ad- 

drest. 
Ploughs  her  bold  course  across  the  wonder- 
ing seas ; 
For,  sooth  to  say,  ambition,  in  the  breast 
Of  youthful  heroes,  is  no  sullen  fire,  r 

But  one    that  leaps  to  meet  the  fanning 

breeze. 


WARS  OF  YORK  AND  LANCASTER. 

Thus  is  the  storm  abated  by  the  craft 
Of  a  shrewd  Counsellor,  eager  to  protect 
The  Church,  whose  power  hath  recently 

been  checked, 
Whose  monstrous  riches  threatened.  So  the 

shaft 

Of  victory  mounts  high,  and  blood  is  quaffed 
In  fields  that  rival  Cressy  and  Poictiers — 
Pride  to  be  washed  away  by  bitter  tears  I 
For  deep  as  hell  itself,  the  avenging  draught 
Of   civil   slaughter.    Yet,  while   temporal 

power 
Is   by   these   shocks  exhausted,  spiritual 

truth 
Maintains  the  else  endangered  gift  of  life ;         I 
Proceeds  from  infancy  to  lusty  youth ; 
And,  under  cover  of  this  woeful  strife. 
Gathers  unblighted  strength  from  hour  to 

hour. 


Once  more  the  Church  is  seized  with  sud- 
den fear. 

And  at  her  call  is  Wicliffe  disinhumed : 

Yea,  his  dry  bones  to  ashes  are  consumed 

And  flung  into  the  brook  that  travels  near ; 

Forthwith,  that  ancient  Voice  which  Streams 
can  hear 

Thus  speaks  (that  Voice  which  walks  upon 
the  wind, 

Though  seldom  heard  by  busy  huroaa 
■  land)— 


5^ 
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**  As  thoM  these  ashes,  iittle  ^Bvodc  1  milt 

bear 
Into  .the  Avon,  Avcm  tothdide 
Ui  Sevqm,  ^ev«pn  to  ^he  narrow  seas, 
;ialu  miMn  Ocean  they*  H«is  deed  Qcoirst 
An  enibieni  yields  t(»  friends  sard  enemies 
How  th :  txiki  T^^ttf  *$  i>octnnCj  sanctitwA 
^y    truth. .  skk'jiW    sf>ie»d,  thraoghout   4he 

world  dispersed." 

xvm. 

CORRUPTIONS  OF  .THE  HIGH£.|l  CLEHPir 

**  Woe  to  you,  Prelates !  rioting  in  ease 
JiSkd  cumbrous  ^jeal!Uii.«r4h6  flhame  of  your 

estate ;  (await 

You,  on  whose  progreas  tkuEclkig  trains 
Of    pompous    hor<«s;  whom   vain    titles 

4>lease; 
Who    win   be   served  by  othecsxm  their 

knees, 
Yet  will  yourselves  to  Cod  no  service  pay ; 
Pastors  who  neither  take  par  point  the  ;way 
'i  o  ^leaven ;  for,  either  lost  in  vanities 
Ye  have  oo^kiU  to  teach,  or  if  ye  know 
And  speak  tlie  word^ '*   Alas  I  of  fearful 

things 
•Tis  the  most  fearful  wh^n  fche  people's  eye 
>Vbuse  hath  cleared  from  v^in  imaiinnmfiis ; 
And  tauc:ht  the  General  voice  to  prophesy 
OC  Jiu.t.ceaiwed,-and  Pticie  to  be  kud  low. 
xtx. 


AiruSE  OP  MONASTIC    POWER. 

Anp  what  is  Penance  ^ith  her  knotted 

•thong ; 
•Mortification .with  the-shir^  of  hak, 
'Wan    cheek,   and   knees    mdurated   with 

prayer, 
Vigils,  and  fastings. rigorous  as  loi^ ; 
If  cloistered  Avarice  scruple  net  to  wrong 
.The  pious,  humble,  useful  Secular, 
And  rob  the  people  of  his  daily  ca^c, 
Scorning  that  world  whose  blindness  makes 

her  strong  ? 
Inversion    strange!  that,  unto    One   who 

lives 
jFor  sfK,  |i»i4st™gsn«  with 'himself  «kme, 
The  amplest  share  of  heavenly  favor  ^lives  ; 
That  to^  Monk  allots,  "both  in  the  esteem 
Of  God  <and  man.  place  higher  than  to  him 
Who  on  the  good  of  others  buUds  his  own  1 

XX. 

MONASTIC  VQUJPTUOUSNESS. 

Yet  more, — round  many  a  C<»n«en^s  blaz- 
ing iire 
Unhallowed  threads  of  revelry-aie  Apim  ; 


There  Venos  iits  disgtrisM  like  a  Nun^ — 
While  Bacchus,  clothed  in  semblance  of  ^ 

Friar, 
Pours  out  his  choicest  beverage  high  ai^ 

higtier 
Sparkling,  until  it  cannot  choose  but  run 
Qver  tthe  boMrl,  whose  silver  fipitath  wen 
An  instant  kiss  of  masterful  desire — 
7«6ti^  the  pMCious  waste.  Through  everjr 

brain 
The  domination  of  the  sprightly  juice 
Spreads  high  conceite  to  madding  Fancy 

dear, 
Till  the  arched  roof,  wMi  resolute  abuse 
Of  its  gii^ve  echoes,  swells  a  choral  strain, 
Whose   votive   burthen  is— "Our  kino 

X^I. 

sassoiLvrioN  op  the  monasteries. 

Threats  come  which  no  submission  may 

assuage, 
No  sacrifice  avert,  no  power  dispute ; 
The  tapers  shall  be  quenched,  the  belCdes 

mute. 
And, 'mid  their  choirs  unroofed  by  selfish 

rage, 
The  warbling  wren  shall  find  a  leafy  cage ; 
The  gadding  bramble  hang  her  purple  fruit ; 
And  the  green  lizard  and  the  gilded  newt 
Lead  unmolested  lives,  and  die  of  age. 
The  0^1  of  «v«ning  and  the  woodland  fox 
For  th^  fibode  we  .shrines  of   Walthm 

choose : 
Proud  Glastonbury  can  no  more  refuse 
To  stoop  her  head  iiefore  these  dcspcnite 

shocks-- 
She  whose  high  pomp  displaced,  as  story 

.tells, 
Arimathean  Joseph's  wattled  cells. 


the  same  subject. 
The   lovely  jNun  XsnhnHssive,  but   moFO 

meek 
Through  isaintly  tebit  than  from  «4lort  4iue 
Jo  uMrelenting  jnandates  that  pursue 
With  equal  wrath  the  steps  of  strong  and 

iveak) 
G.oes  'Cor^'Hr-r-imveiling '  tioriAy  a  «h«ek 
Suffused  with  blushes^of  celestial  hue, 
While  through  the  Convept*s4;atc.to  qpen 

view 
Sfrftlyjshe  gtides^  another  home  to  seek. 
Not  Iris,  issuing  from  her  cloudy  shrine, 
An  Apfiorition  more  divinely  bright  1 
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Not  more  attractive  to  the  dazzled  sight 
Those  watery  glories,  on  the  stormy  brine 
Poured  forth,  while  summer  suns  at  distance 

shine, 
And  the  green  vales  lie  hushed  in  sober 

light! 

XXIII. 

CONTINUED. 

Yet  many  a  novice  of  the  cloistral  shade, 

And  many  chained  by  vows,  with  eager 
glee 

The  warrant  hail,  exulting  to  be  free ; 

Like  ships  before  whose  keels,  full  long  em- 
bayed 

In  polar  ic^,  propitious  winds  have  made 

Unlooked-for  outlet  to  an  open  sea, . 

Their  liquid  world,  for  bold  discovery, 

In  all  her  quarters  temptingly  displayed. 

Hope  guides  the  young ;  iMit  when  the  old 
must  pass 

The  threshold,  whither  shall  they  turn  to 
find 

The  hospitality— the  alms  (alas  I 

Alms  may  be  needed)  which  that  House  be- 
stowed ? 

Can  they,  in  faith  and  worship,  train  t)ie 
mind 

To  keep  this  new  and  questionable  road? 


Ye,  too,  must  fly  before  a  chasing  hand. 
Angels  Mid  Saints,  in  every  hamlet  moumedl 
Ah  !  if  the  old  idolatry  be  spumed, 
Let  not    your  radiant  Shapes  desert  the 

Land : 
Her  adoration  was  not  your  demand, 
The  fond    heart  proffered  it — the  servile 

heart; 
And  therefore  are  ye  summoned  to  depart, 
Michael,   and    thou,    St.    George,  whose 

flaming  brand 
The  Dragon  quelled ;  and  valiant  Margaret 
Whose  rival  sword  a  like  Opponent  slew  : 
And  rapt  Cecilia,  seraph-haunted  Queen 
Of  harmony ;  and  weeping  Magdalene, 
Who  in  the  penitential  desert  met 
Gales  sweet  as  those  that  over  Eden  blew ! 

XXV. 

THE  VIRGIN. 

Mother  1    whose  virgin  bosom  was   un- 

crost 
With    the    least  shade  of  thought  to  sin 

allied; 


Woman  t  above  all  women  glorified, 
Our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast ; 
Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  tost; 
Brighter  than  eastern    skies  at  daybreak 

strewn 
With  fancied  roses,  than  the  unblemished 

moon 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  heaven's  blue 

coast; 
Thy  Image  falls  to  earth.    Yet  some,  I 

ween, 
Not  unforgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might 

bend. 
As  to  a  visible  Power,  in  which  did  blend 
All  that  was  mixed  and  reconciled  in  Thee 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden  purity. 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene  1 


APOLOGY. 

Not  utterly  unworthy  to  endure 
Was  the  supremacy  of  crafty  Rome ; 
Age  after  age  to  the  arch  of  Christendom 
Aerial  keystone  haughtily  secure ; 
Supremacy  from  Heaven  transmitted  pure, 
As  many  hold  ;  and,  therefore,  to  the  tomb 
Pass,  some  through  fire — and  by  the  scaf- 
fold some — 
Like  saintly  Fisher,  and  unbending  More. 
*'  Lightly  for  both  the  bosom's  lord  did  sit 
Upon    his    throne;"    unsoftened,    undis- 
mayed 
By  aught  that  mingled   with    the    tragic 

scene 
Of  pity  or  fear;  and  More's  gay  genius 

played 
With  the  inoffensive  sword  of  native  wit. 
Than  the   bare   axe   more  luminous  and 
keen. 

XXVII. 
IMAGINATIVE  REGRETS. 

Dfep  is  the  lamentation  1    Not  alone 
From  Sages  justly  honored  by  mankind ; 
But  from  tlie  ghostly  tenants  of  the  wind, 
Demons    and    Spirits,  many    a   dolorous 

groan 
Issues  from  that  dominion  overthrown : 
Proud  Tiber  grieves,  and  far'off  Ganges, 

blind 
As  his  own  worshippers ;  and  Nile,  reclined 
Upon  his  monstrous  urn,  the  farewell  moan 
Renews.    Through  every  forest,  cave,  and 

den, 
Where  frauds  were  hatd^ed  of  old,  hatb 

.  sorrow  past — 
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Hangs  o'er  the  Anbian  Prophet'^  native 

Waste, 
Where  once  his  airy  helpers  schemed  and 

planned 
»Mid  spectral  lakes  bemocking  thirsty  men, 
And  stalking  pillars  built  of  fiery  sand. 

XXVIII. 
REFLECTIONS 

Grant  that  by  this  unsparing  hurricane 
Greeii  leaves  with  yellow  mixed  are  torn 

away. 
And  goodly  fruitage  with  the  mother  spray ; 
'Tvvere  madness — wished  we,  therefore,  to 

detain, 
With  hands  stretched  forih  in  mollified  dis- 
dain, 
The  "  trumpery  "  that  ascends  in  bare  dis- 
play- 
Bulls,  pardonS)  relics^  cowls  black,  white, 

and  gray-^ 
Upwhirled,  and   flying   o*er   the  ethereal 

plain 
Fast  bound  for  Limbo  Lake.    And  yet  not 

choice 
But  habit  rules  the  unreflecting  herd, 
And  airy  bonds  are  hardest  to  disown  ; 
Hence,  with  the  spiritual  sovereignty  trans- 
ferred 
Unto  itself,  the  Crown  assumes  a  voice 
Of  reckless  m;vstery,  hitherto  unknown. 


Translation  of  the  bible. 

But,  to   outweigh   all   harm,  the   tocred 

Book, 
In  dusty  sequestration  wrapt  too  long. 
Assumes  the  accents  of  our  native  tongue ; 
And  he  who  guides  the  plough,  or  wields 

the  crook, 
With  understanding  Bpirit  now  may  look 
Upon  her  reconds,  listen  to  her  son^. 
And  sift  her  laws-^Hhuch  wondering  that 

the  >^TOng, 
Which  Faith  has  suffered,  Heaten  could 

calmly  brdok. 
Tfanscendent  boon!   noblest  that  earthly 

King 
fever  bestow«d  to  equalize  and  bless 
Under  the  weight  <A  mortal  wretchedness  ! 
But  passions  spread  lik«  plagues,  and  thou^ 

sands  wild 
With  iHfotiy  sh«ill  tr«ad  th»  Offering 
Beneath  their  feet,  detested  «id  dcfiM. 


kxX. 

THE  point  at  issue. 

For  what  contend  the  wise  ? — ^for  nothing 

less 
Than  that  the  Soul,  freed  from  the  bonds 

of  Sense, 
And  to  her  God  restored  by  evidence 
Of  things  not  Seen,  drawn  forth  from  their 

i-ecess, 
Root  there,  and  not  in  forms,  her  holi- 

ness; — 
For  Faith,  Which  td  the  Patriarchs  did  di»* 

pense 
Suve  guidance,  ere  a  ceremonial  fend* 
Was  needtul  round  men  thirsting  to  trans- 
gress:— 
For  Faith,  more  perfect  still,  with  which 

the  Lord 
Of  all,  himself  a  Spirit,  in  the  youth 
Of  Christian  aspiration,  deigned  to  fill 
The  temples  of  their  tiearts  who,  with  hii 

word 
Informed,  were  resolute  to  do  his  will, 
A6d  wot  ship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

XXXI. 

EDWARD  VI. 

"Sweet  is  tie  holiness  of  Youth** — so 

felt 
Time-honored   Chaucer  speaking  through 

that  Lay 
By  Wtikh  the  Prioress  beguiled  the  way. 
And  many  a  Pilgrim's  rugged  heart  did 

melt. 
Hadst  thou,  loved  Bard  t  whose  spirit  often 

dwelt 
In  the  clear  land  of  vision,  but  foreseen 
King,  child,  and  seraph,  blended  in  the 

mien 
Of  pious  Edward  kneeling  as  he  knelt 
In  meek  and  simple  infancy,  what  joy 
For  universal  Christendom  had  thrilled 
Thy  heart !  what  hopes  inspired  thy  genitts, 

skilled 
(O  great  Precursor,  genuine  morning  Star) 
The  lucid  shafts  of  reason  to  employ. 
Piercing  the  Papal  darkness  from  afar  1 

XXXII. 

EDWARD    SIGNING    THE  WARRANT    PO» 
THE  EXECUTION  Ot  50AN  OP  KENT. 

THE  tears  of  man  In  various  measure  gush 
From  various  sources ;  gently  overflow 
From  blissful  transpovt  ftome-^from  cHtft 
of  woe 
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Some  with  un|[OTemable  impulse  rush ; 
And  some,  coeval  with  the  earliest  blush 
Of  infant  passion,  scarcely  dare  to  show 
Their  pearly  lustre — coming  but  to  go  ; 
And  some  break  forth  when  others*  sorrows 

crush 
The  sympathizing  heart    Nor  these,  nor 

yet 
The  noblest  dro[}s  to  admiration  known, 
To  gratitude,  to  injuries  forgiven — 
Claim  Heaven's  regard  like  waters  that  have 

wet 
The  innocent  eyes  of  youthful  Monarchs 

driven 
To  pen  the  mandates  nature  doth  disown. 


REVIVAL  OF   POPERY. 

The  saintly  Youth  has  ceased  to  rule,  dis- 
crowned 
By  unrelentmg  Death.    O  People  keen 
For  cfaan^^e,  to  whom  the  new  looks  always 

creenl 
Rejoicing  did  they  cast  upon  the  ground 
Their  Gods  of  wood  and  stone ;  and,  at  the 

sound 
Of  counter-proclamation,  now  are  seen, 
(Proud  triumph  is  it  for  a  sullen  Queen  f) 
Lifting  them  up,  the  worship  to  confound 
Of  the  Most  High.     Again  do  they  invoke 
The  Creature,  to  the  Creature  glory  give. ; 
A|^ain  with  frankincense  the  altars  smoke 
like  those  the  Heathen  served ;  and  mass 

is  sung; 
And  prayer,  man's  rational  prerogative. 
Runs  through  blind  channels  of  an  unknown 
tongue. 


LATIMER  AND    RIDLEY. 

How  fast  the  Marian  death-list  is  unrolled! 

See  Latimer  and  Ridley  in  the  might 

Of  Faith  stand  coupled  for  a  common 
flight  1 

One  (like  those  prophets  whom  God  sent  of 
old) 

Transfigured,  from  this  kindling  hath  fore- 
told 

A  torch  of  inextinguishable  lic;ht ; 

The  Other  gains  a  confidence  as  bold ; 

Add  thus  they  foil  their  enemy's  despite. 

The  penal  instruments,  the  shows  of  crime, 

Are  glorified  while  this  once-mitred  pair 

Of  saintly  Friends  the  **  murtheres's  chain 
partsdM, 


Corded,  and  burning  at  the  social  stake :  " 
Earth  never  witnessed  object  more  sublime 
In  constancy,  in  fellowship  more  fair  1 


CRANMER. 

Outstretching  flame-ward  his  upbr^ded 

hand 
(O  God  of  mercy,  may  no  earthly  Seat 
Of  judgment  such  presumptuous  doom  r^ 

rati) 
the  shuddering  throng  doth  Cranmer 
stand; 
Firm  as  the  stake  to  which  with  iron  band 
His  frame  is  tied;  firm  from  the  naked  feet 
To  the  bare  head.    The  victory  is  com- 
plete ; 
Th^  shrouded  Body  to  the  Soul's  command 
Answers  wich  more  tlian  Indian  fortitude. 
Through  all  her  nerves  with  finer  sens^ 

endued. 
Till  breath  departs  in  blissful  aspiration : 
Then,  'mid  the  ghastly  ruins  of  the  fire, 
Behold  the  unalterable  heart  entire, 
Emblem  of  faith  untouched,  miraculous  at- 
testation ! 


XXXVI. 

GENERAL  VIEW    OP  THE    TROUBLES    OF 
THE   REFORMATION. 

Aid,  giorious  Martyrs,  from  your  fields  of 

light, 
Our  mortal  ken  !  Inspire  a  perfect  trust 
(While  we  look  round)  that  Heaven's  de* 

crees  are  just ; 
Which  few  can  hold  committed  to  a  fight 
That  shows,  ev'n  on  its  better  side,  the 

might 
Of  proud  Self-will,  Rapacity,  and  Lust, 
'Mid  clouds  enveloped  of  polemic  dust. 
Which  showers  of  blood  seem  rather  to  in- 
cite 
Than  to  allay.     Anathemas  are  hurled 
From  both  sides;   veteran  thunders  (the 

brute  test 
Of  truth)  are  met  by  fulminations  new — 
Tartarean  flags    are   caught    at    and    un- 
furled— 
Friends  strike  at  friends — the  flying  shall 

pursue— 
And  Victory   sickens,  ignorant  where  to 
rest! 
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ENGLISH   REFORMERS  IN   EXILE. 

Scattering,  like  birds  escaped  the  fowl- 
er's net, 
Some  seek  with    timely  flight  a   foreign 

strand ; 
Most  happy,  re-assembled  in  a  land 
By  dauntless  Luther  freed,  could  they  for- 
get 
Their  Country's  woes.    But  scarcely  have 

they  met, 
Partners  in  faith,  and  brothers  in  distress, 
Free  to  pour  forth  their  common  thankful- 
ness. 
Ere  hope  declines  : — their  union  is  beset 
With  speculative  notions  rashly  sown. 
Whence    thickly-sprouting  growth  of  poi- 
sonous weeds ; 
Their  forms  are  broken  staves;  their  pas- 
sions, steeds 
That  master  them.    How  enviably  blest 
Is  he  who  can,  by  help  of  grace,  enthrone 
The  peace  of  God  within  his  single  breast  1 

XXXVIII. 

ELIZABETH. 

Hail,  Virgin  Queen !  o'er  many  an  envious 

bar 
I  Triumphant,  snatched  from  many  a  treach- 
erous wile  ! 
All  hail,  sage  Lady,  whom  a  grateful  Isle 
Hath  blest,  respiring  from  that  dismal  war 
Stilled  by  thy  voice!     But    quickly  from 

afar 
Defiance    breathes  with    more    malignant 

aim  ; 
And  alien  storms  with  home-bred  ferments 

claim 
Portentous  fellowship.     Her  silver  car. 
By  sleepless  prudence  ruled,  glides  slowly 

on ; 
Unhurt  by  violence,  from  menaced  taint 
Emerging  pure,  and  seemmgly  more  bright : 
Ah  !  wherefore  yields  it  to  a  foul  constraint 
Black  as  the  clouds  its  beams  dispersed, 

while  shone. 
By  men  and  angels  blest,  the  glorious  light . 

XXXIX. 

EMINENT  REFORMERS. 

Methinks  that  I  could  trip  o'er  heaviest 

.    soil. 
Light  as  a  buoyant  bark  from  wave  to  wave, 


Were  mine  the  trusty  staff  that  Jewell 

gave 
To  youthful  Hooker,  in  familiar  style 
The  gift  exalting,  and  with  playful  smile : 
For  thus  equipped,  and  bearing  on  his  head 
The  Donor's  farewell  blessing,  can  he  dread 
Tempest,  or  length  of  way,  or  weight  of 

toil  ?— 
More  sweet  than  odors  caught  by  him  who 

sails  / 

Near  spicy  shores  of  Araby  the  blest, 
A  thousand  times  more  exquisitely  sweet. 
The  freight  of  holy  feeling  which  we  meet, 
In  thoughtful  moments,  wafted  by  the  gales 
From    fields   where    good    men    walk,  or 

bowers  wherein  they  rest. 


THE  same. 

Holy  and  heavenly  Spirits  as  they  are. 
Spotless  in  life,  and  eloquent  as  wise, 
With  what  entire  affection  do  they  prize 
Their  Church  reformed !  laboring  with  earn- 
est care 
To  baffle  all  that  may  her  strength  impair ; 
That    Church,  the    unpervertwi   Gospel's 

seat; 
In  their  afflictions  a  divine  retreat ; 
Soiu'ce  of  their  liveliest  hope  and  tenderest 

prayer  I — 
Th^  truth  exploring  with  an  equal  mind. 
In    doctrine    and    communion    they  have 

sought 
Firmly  between  the  two  extremes  to  steer ; 
But  theirs  the  wise  man's  ordinary  lot. 
To  trace  right  courses  for  the  stubbrjm  blind, 
And  prophesy  to  ears  that  will  not  hear. 


DISTRACTIONS. 

Men,  who  have  ceased  to  reverence,  sood 

defy 
Their  forefathers  ;  lo  !  sects  are  formed,  and 

split 
With  morbid  restlessness  ;~>the  ecstatic  fit 
Spreads    wide;    though    special  mysteries 

multiply. 
The  Saints  must  govern^  is  their  common 

cry; 
And  so  they  labor,  deeming  Holy  Writ 
Disgraced  by  aught  that  seems  content  to 

sit 
Beneath  the  roof  of  settled  Modesty. 
The  Romanist  exults  ;  fresh  hope  he  dravn 
From  the  confusion,  craftily  incites 
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The  overweening,  personates  the  mad — 
To  heap  disgust  upon  the  worthier  Cause : 
Totters  the  Throne ;  the  new-born  Church 

is  sad 
For  every  wave  against  her  peace  unites. 


GUNPOWDER  PLOT. 

Fear  hath  a  hundred  eyes  that  all  agree 
To  plague  her  beating  heart:  and  there  is 

one 
(Nor  idlest  that !)  which  holds  communion 
With  things  that  were  not,  yet  were  meant 

to  be. 
Aghast  within  its  gloomy  cavity 
That  eye  (which  sees  as  if  fulfilled  and  done 
Crimes  that  might  stop  the  motion  cf  the 

sun) 
Beholds  the  horrible  catastrophe 
Of  an  assembled  Senate  unredeemed 
From    subterraneous    Treason's    darkling 

power : 
Merciless  act  of  sorrow  infinite  ! 
Worse  than  the  product  of    that   dismal 

night, 
When  gushing,  copious  as  a  thunder-shower, 
The  blood  of  Huguenots    through    Paris 

streamed. 

XLIII. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

THE  JUNG-FRAU  AND  THE  FALL  OF  THE 

RHINE   NEAR  SCHAFFHAUSEN. 

The    Virgin   Mountain,*   wearing  like  a 

Queen 
A  brilliant  crown  of  everlasting  snow. 
Sheds  ruin  from  her  sides ;  and  men  below 
Wonder  that  aught  of  aspect  so  serene 
Can  link    with   desolation.     Smooth  and 

green, 
And  seeming,  at  a  little  distance,  slow, 
The  waters  of  the.  Rhine ;  but  on  they  go 
Fretting  and  whitening,  keener  &nd  more 

keen; 
Till    madness    seizes  on  the  whole  wide 

Flood, 
Turned  to  a  fearful  Thing  whose  nostrils 

breathe 
Blasts  of  tempestuous  smoke— wherewith 

he  tries 
To  hide  himself,  but  only  magnifies ; 
And  doth  in    more    conspicuous   torment 

writhe, 
Deafening  the  region  in  his  ireful  mood. 


*  The  Jusg-f  ran. 


TROUBLES  OF  CHARLES  THE   FIRST. 

Even  such  the  contrast  that,  where'er  we 

move, 
To  tlie  mind's  eye  Religion  doth  present ; 
Now  with  her  own  deej)  quietness  content ; 
Then,  like  the  mountain,  thundering  frou 

above 
Against  the  ancient  pine-trees  of  the  grove 
And  the  Land  s  humblest  comforts.    Now 

her  mood 
Recalls  the  transformation  of  the  flood, 
Whose  rage  the  gentle  skies  in  vain  reprove. 
Earth  cannot  check.     O  terrible  excess 
Of  headstrong  will !    Can  this  be  Piety } 
No— some  fierce  Maniac  hath  usurped  her 

name, 
And  scourges  England  struggling  to  be 

free: 
Her  peace  destroyed  !  her  hopes  a  wilder^ 

ness! 
Her  blessings  cursed— her  glory  turned  to 

shame. 


Prejudged   by   foes  determined  not  to 

spare, 
An  old  weak  Man  for  vengeance  thrown 

aside. 
Laud,  '*  in  the  painful  art  of  dying  "  tried, 
(Like  a  poor  bird  entangled  in  a  snare 
Whose  heart  still  flutters,  though  his  wings 

forbear 
To  stir  in  useless  stniggle)  hath  relied 
On  hope  that  conscious  innocence  supplied, 
And  in  his  prison  breathes  celestial  air. 
Why  tarries  then  thy  chariot?    Wherefore 

stay, 
O  Death !  the  ensanguined  yet  triumphant 

wheels, 
Which  thou  prepar'st,  full. often,  to  convey 
(What  time  a  State  with  madding  faction 

reels) 
The  Saint  or  Patriot  to  the  world  that  heals 
All  wounds,  all  perturbations  doth  allay  P 

XLVI. 
AFFLICTIONS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Harp  t  could'st  thou  venture,  on  thy  boldest 

string, 
The  faintest  note  to  echo  which  the  blast 
Caught  from  the  hand  of  Moses  as  it  pass'd 
O'er  Sinai's  top,  or  from  the  Shephera-kingi 
Early  awake,  by  Siloa's  brook,  to  sing 
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Of  dread  Jehovah ;  then,  should  wood  and 

waste 
Hear  also  of  that  name,  and  mercy  cast 
Off  to  the  mountains,  like  a  covering 
Of  which  the  1-ord  was  weary.    Weep,  oh  I 

wee^ 
Weep  with  the  good,  beholding  King  and 

Priest 
Despised  by  that  stem  God  to  whom  they 

raise 
Their  suppliant  hands;    but  holy  is  the 

feast 
He  keepeth ;  like  the  firmament  his  ways : 
His  statutes  like  tiie  chambers  of  the  deep. 


PART  III. 


VROM  THB  RESTORATION  TO  THB  PRBS- 
ENT  TIMES. 


I  saw  the  figure  of  a  lovely  Slaid 
Seated  alone  beneath  a  darkscune  tree^ 
Whose  fondly-overhanging  canopy 
Set  off  her  brightness  with  a  pleasing  shade. 
No  spirit  was  she ;  that  my  heart  betrayed, 
For  she  was  one  I  loved  exceedingly  j 
But  while  I  gazed  in  tender  reverie 
(Or   was   it   sleep   that  witii   my  Fancy 

plajed?) 
The  bright  corporeal  presence— form  and 

face — 
Remaining  still  distinct  grew  thin  and  rare, 
Like  sunny  mist;— at  length  the   golden 

hair, 
Shapt,  limbs,  and  heavenly  features,  keep- 
ing pace 
Each  with  the  other  in  a  lingering  race 
Of  dissolution,  melted  into  air. 


PATRIOTIC  SYMPATHIES. 

Last  night,  without  a  voice,  that  Vision 

spake 
Fear  to  my  Soul,  and  sadness  which  might 

seem 
Wholly  dissevered  from  our  present  theme ; 
Yet,  my  belovM  country  \  I  partake 
Of  kinared  agitations  for  thy  sake ; 
,Thou,  too,  dost   visit   oft   my   midnight 

dream; 
Thy  glory  meets  me  with  the  earliest  beam 
Of  light,  which  tells  that  Morning  is  awake. 
If  aught  impair  thy  beauty  or  destroy. 
Or  but  forebode  destruction,  I  depkve 


With  filial  love  the  sad  Tidssitode ; 

If  thou  hast  fallen,  and  righteous  Heaveo 
restore 

The  prostrate,  then  my  spring-dme  is  re- 
newed, 

And  sorrow  bartered  for  exceeding  joy. 

III. 

CHARLES  THB  SECOND. 

Who  comes— with   rapture   greeted,  and 

caress'd 
With  frantic  love — ^his  kingdom  to  re|;ain7 
Him  Virtue's  Nurse,  Adversity,  in  vam 
Received,  and  fostered  in  her  ircn  breast : 
For  all  she  taught  of  hardiest  and  cf  best, 
Or  would  have  taught,  by  discipline  cf  pain 
And  long  privation,  now  dissolves  amain, 
Or  is  remembered  only  to  give  zest 
To  wantonness. — Away,  Circean  revds ! 
But  for  what  gain  ?  if  England  scon  must 

sink 
Into  a  gulf  which. all  distinction  levels — 
That  bigotry  may  swallow  the  good  name. 
And,  with   that   draught,   the    life-blcod: 

misery,  shame, 
By  Pbets  loathed ;  from  which  Historians 

slirink  1 


X.ATITUDINARtANISM. 

Yet  Truth  is  keenly  sought  for,  and  the 

wind 
Charged  with  rich  words  poured  out  in 

thought's  defence ; 
Whether  the  Church  inspire  that  eloquence, 
Or  a  Platonic  Piety  confined 
To  the  sole  temple  of  the  inward  mind ; 
And  One  there  is  who  builds  immortal  lays, 
Though  doomed  to  tread  in  solitary  ways, 
Darkness  before  and  danger's  voice  behind; 
Yet  not  alone,  nor  helpless  to  repel 
Sad  thoughts;  for  froip  above  the  stury 

sphere 
Come  secrets,  whispered  nightly  to  his  ear; 
And  the  pure  spirit  of  celestial  light 
Shines  through  his  soul—**  that  he  may  see 

and  tell 
Of  things  invisible  to  mortal  sight." 

V. 
Walton's  booic  of  ltves. 
There  are  no  colors  in  the  fairest  sky 
So  fair  as  these.    The  feather,  wlience  tfaA 

pen 
Was  shaped  that  traced  the  Uv«  of  OMie 
good  men. 
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Dropped   from    an   Angel*s  wing.     With 

moistened  eye 
We  read  of  faith  and  purest  charity 
In  Statesman,  Priest,  and  humble  Citizen  : 
O  could  we  copy  their  mild  virtues,  then 
What  joy  to  live,  what  blessedness  to  die  ! 
M^thjnljs  their  very  fiame^  shine  gtill  s^nd 

bright ; 
Apart -S-*  like  glow-wqrm^   ^n   a  summer 

night ; 
Or  lonely  tapers  when  from  far  they  fiing 
A  guiding  ray  ;  or  seen — like  stars  on  high, 
Satellites  burning  m  ^i  lucjd  ring 
Around  meek  Walton's  heavenly  memory. 


CLERICAL  INTEGRITY. 

Nor  shall  the  eternal  roll  of  praise  reject 
Those  Unconforming  ;  whom  one  rigorous 

day 
Drives  from  their  Cures,  a  voluntary  prey 
To  poverty,  and  grief,  and  disrespect, 
And    some    to    want— as  if  by    tempests 

wrecked 
On  a  wild  coast ;  how  destitute  1  did  They 
Feel  not  that  Conscience  never  can  betray, 
That  peace  of  mind  is  Virtue's  sure  effect. 
Their  altars  they  forego,  their  homes  they 

quit, 
Fields  which  they   love,  and   p^ths  they 

daily  trod, 
And  cast  the  future  upon  Providence ; 
As  men  the  dictate  ^f  whose  inw&rd  sense 
Outweighs  the  world ;  whom  self-deceiving 

wit 
Lyres  not  from  what  they  deem  the  cause 

of  God. 


PFRSECUTION  OP  THE  SCOTTISH  COV^ 
ENANTERS. 

When  Alpine  Vales  threw  forth  a  suppliant 

cry. 
The  majeity  of  England  interposed 
And    the    sword  stopped;     the  bleeding 

wounds  were  closed ; 
And  Faith  preserved  her  ancient  purity. 
How  Jiltl^  boots  that  precedent  ot  good, 
Scorned  or  forgotten,  Thou  canst  testify, 
Fur  England's  shame,  O  Sister  Realm! 

from  wood, 
Mountain,  and  moor,  and  crowded  street, 

where  lie 
The  headless  martyrs  of  the  Covenant, 
Slain  by  Compatnptfprotestmts  that  dnw 


From  eouncils  senseless  as  intolerant 

Their  warrant.  Bodies  fall  by  wild  sword- 
law; 

But  who  would  force  the  Soul  tilts  with  m 
straw 

Against  a  Champion  cased  in  adamant 

VIII. 
ACQUITTAL  OF  THE  BISHOPS, 

A  VOICE,  fiom  long-expecting  thousands 

sent. 
Shatters  the  air,  a«l  troubies  tower  and 

spire ; 
For  Justice  hath  absolved  the  innocent, 
And  'i'yranny  is  balked  of  her  desire : 
Up,  down,  the  busy  Thames — rapid  as  fire 
Coursing  a  train  of  gunpowder— it  went, 
And  transport  finds  in  every  street  a  vent. 
Till  the  whole  City  rings  like  one  vast  quire. 
The  Fathers  urge  the  People  to  be  still, 
With  outstretched  hainds  and  earnest  speech 

— in  vain ! 
Yea,  many,  haply  wont  to  entertain 
Small  reverence  for  the  mitre's  offices, 
And  to  Religion's  self  no  friendly  will, 
A  Prelate's  blessing  ask  on  l^end^d  ^e^. 

IX 

WILLIAM  THE  THIRD. 

Calm  as  an  under-current,  strong  to  draw 
Millions  of  waves  into  itself,  and  run, 
From  sea  to  sea,  impervious  to  the  sun 
And  ploughing  storm,  the  spirit  of  Nassau 
Swerves  not,  (how  blest  if  by  religious  awe 
Swayed,  and  thereby  enabled  to  contend 
With  the  wide  world's  commotions)  from  its 

end 
Swerves  not — diverted  by  a  casual  law. 
Had  mortal  action  e'er  a  nobler  scope  ? 
The  Hero  comes  to  liberate,  not  defy ; 
And,  while  he  marches  on  with  steadfast 

hope, 
Conqueror  beloved  I  expected  anxiously  1 
The  vacillating  Bondman  of  the  Pope 
Shrinks  from  the  verdict  of  liis  stoulfast 

eye. 


OBLIGATIONS    OP    CIVIL    TO    |tEL)GIQ09 
LIBERTY. 

Ungrateful  Country,  if  thou  e*er  forget 
The  SODS  who  for  thy  civil  rights  have  bled  1 
How,  like  a    Roman,  Sidney    bowed  his 

head, 
And  Russel's  milder  blood  thQ  acaiold  wet; 
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But  these  had  fallen  for  profitless  regret 
Had  not  thy  holy  Church  her  chajmpions 

bred, 
And  claims  from  other  worlds  inspirited 
The  star  of  Liberty  to  rise.     Nor  yet 
(Grave  this  within  thy  heart !)  if  spiritual 

things 
Be  lost  through  apathy,  or  scorn,  or  fear, 
Shalt  thou  thy  humbler  franchise  support, 
However  hardly  won  or  justly  dear : 
What    came   from   heaven  to  heaven  by 

nature  clings, 
And,  if  dissevered  theecei  its  course  is  short. 


SACHEVEREL. 

A  SUDi  EN  conflict  rises  from  the  swell 
Of  a  proud  slavery  met  by  tenets  strained 
In  Liberty's  behalf.     Fears,  true  or  feigned, 
Spread  through  all  ranks;    and  lo!     the 

Sentinel 
Who  loudest  rang  his  pulpit  'lanim  bell 
Stands  at  the  Bar,  absolved  by  female  eyes 
Mingling  their  glances  with  grave  flatteries 
Lavished  on  ^/w— that  England  may  rebel 
Against  her   ancient    virtue.     High    and 

Low, 
Watch-words  of  Party,  on  all  tongues  are 

rife; 
As  if  a  Church,  though  sprung  from  heaven, 

must  owe- 
To  opposites  and  fierce  extremes  her  life, — 
Not  to  the  golden  mean,  and  quiet  flow 
Of  truths  that  soften  hatred,  temper  strife. 


Down   a   swift  Stream,  thus  far,  a  bold 

design 
Have  we  pursued,  with  livelier  stir  of  heart 
Than  his  who  sees,  borne  forward  by  the 

Rhine, 
The  living  landscapes  greet  him,  and  depart ; 
Sees  spires  fast  sinking — up  again  to  start  I 
And  strives  the  towers  to  number,   that 

recline 
O'er  the  dark  steeps,  or  on  the  horizon  line 
Striding    with    shattered    crests    his    eye 

athwart. 
So  have  we  hurried  on  with  troubled  pleas- 
ure: 
Henceforth,  as  on  the  bosom  of  a  stream 
That  slackens,  and  spreads  wide  a  watery 

gleam, 
We,  nothing  loth  a   lingering   course   to 

measure, 


May  gather  up  our  thoughts,  and  mark  at 

leisure 
How  widely  spread  the  interests   of  our 

theme. 

XIII. 

ASPECTS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  AMERICA. 

I.— THE   PILGRIM   FATHERS. 

Well  worthy  to  be  magnified  are  they 
Who,  with  sad  hearts,  of  friends  and  coun- 
try took 
A  last  farewell,  their  loved  abode  forsook, 
And  hallowed  ground  in  which  their  fathers 

lay; 
Then  to  the  new-found  World  explored  their 

way. 
That  so  a  Church,  unforced,  uncalled  to 

brook 
Ritual  restraints,  within  some   sheltering 

nook 
Her  Lord  might  worship  and  his  word  obey 
In  freedom.     Men  they  were  who  could  not 

bend; 
Blest  Pilgrims,  surely,  as    they  took  for 

^uide 
A  will  by  sovereign  Conscience  sanctified ; 
Blest  while  their  Spirits  from  the   woods 

ascend 
Along  a  Galaxy  that  knows  no  end, 
But  is  His  glory  who  for  Sinners  died. 


II.    CONTINUED. 

From  Rite  and  Ordinance  abused  they  fled 
To  Wilds  where  both  were  utterly  un- 
known ; 
But  not  to  them  had  Providence  foreshown 
What  benefits  are  missed,  what  evils  bred, 
In  worship  neither  raised  nor  limited 
Save  by  Self-will.     Lo  I  from  that  distant 

shore. 
For  Rite  and  Ordinance,  Piety  is  led 
Back  to  the  Land  those  Pilgrims  left  of  yore, 
Led  by  her  own  free  choice.    So  Truth  and 

Love 
By  Conscience  governed  do  their  steps  r©. 

trace. — 
Fathers  I  your  Virtues,  such  the  power  of 

grace. 
Their  spirit,  in  your  Children,  thus    ap- 
prove. 
Transcendent  over  time,  tmbound  by  plaoe^ 
Concord  and  Charity  i|i  ^cIqs  move. 
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III.    CONCLUDED.— AMERICAN    EPIS- 
COPACY. 

Patriots  informed  with  Apostolic  light 
Were  they,  who,  when  their  Country  had 

been  freed, 
Bowing  with  reverence  to  the  ancient  creed, 
Fixed  on  the  frame  of  England's  Church 

their  si^ht. 
And  strove  m  nlial  love  to  reunite 
What  force   had   severcKil.     Thence   they 

fetched  the  seed 
Of  Christian  unity,  and  won  a  meed 
Of   praise    from    Heaven.     To   Thee,  O 

saintly  White, 
Patriarch  of  a  wide-spreading  family, 
Remotest  lands   and  unborn    times   shall 

turn, 
Whether  they  would  restore  or  build — to 

Thee, 
As  one  who  rightly  taught  how  zeal  should 

bum, 
As  one  who  drew  from  our  Faith's  holiest 

urn 
The  purest  stream  of  patient  Energy. 


Bishops  and  Priests,  blessed  are  ye,  if 

deep 
(As  yours  above  all  offices  is  high) 
Deep  in  your  hearts  the  sense  of  duty  lie ; 
Charged  as  ye  are  by  Christ  to  feed  and 

keep 
From  wolves  your  portion  of  his  chosen 

sheep : 
laboring  as  ever  in  your  Master's  sight. 
Making  your  hardest  task  your  best  delight. 
What  perfect  glory  ye   in   Heaven   shall 

reap! — 
But,  in  the  solemn  Office  which  ye  sought 
And  undertook  premonished,  if  unsound 
Your  practice  prove,  faithless  though  but  in 

thought. 
Bishops  and  Priests,  think  what  a  gulf  pro- 

foimd 
Awaits  you  then,  if  they  were  rightly  taught 
Who  framed  the  Ordinance  by  your  lives 

disowned  1 


PLACES  of  worship. 

As  star  that  shines  dependent  upon  star 
Is  to  the  sky  while  we  look  up  in  love ; 
As  to  the  deep  lair  ships  which  though  they 
move 


Seem  fixed,  to  eyes  that  watch  them  from 

afar; 
As  to  the  sandy  desert  fountains  are. 
With  paim-groves  shaded  at  wide  intervals. 
Whose  fruit  around  the  sun-burnt  Native 

falls 
Of  rovine  tired  or  desultory  war — 
Such  to  this  British  Isle  her  Christian  Fanesy 
Each  linked  to    each  other    for   kindred 

services ; 
Her  Spires,  her  Steeple-towers  with  glitter- 
ing vanes 
Far-kenned,  her   Chapels   lurking  among 

trees, 
Where  a  few  villagers  on  bended  knees 
Find  solace  which  a  busy  world  disdains. 


PASTORAL  CHARACTER. 

A  GENIAL  hearth,  a  hospitable  board, 

And  a  refined  rusticity,  belong 

To   the    neat  mansion,   where,  his   flock 

among, 
The  learned  Pastor  dwells,  their  watchful 

Lord. 
Though  meek  and  patient  as  a  sheathM 

sword  J 
Though  pride's  least  lurking  thought  ap- 
pears a  wrong 
To  human  kind;  though  peace  be  on  his 

tongue, 
Gentleness  in  his  heart^can  earth  afford 
Such  genuine  state,  preeminence  so  free, 
As  when,  arrayed  in  Christ's  authority, 
He  from  the  pulpit  lifts  his  awful  hand  ; 
Conjures,  implores,  and  labors  all  he  can 
For  re-subjecting  to  divine  command 
The  stubborn  spirit  of  rebellious  man  ? 


THE  liturgy. 

Yes,  if  the  intensities  of  hope  and  fear 
Attract  us  still,  and  passionate  exercise 
Of  lofty  thoughts,  the  way  before  us  lies 
Distinct  with  signs,  through  which  in  set 

career. 
As  through  a  zodiac,  moves  the  ritual  year 
Of  England's  Church;   stupendous   mys- 
teries ! 
Which  whoso  travels  in  her  bosom  eyes. 
As  he  approaches  them,  with  solemn  cheer. 
Upon  that  circle  traced  from  sacred  story 
We  only  dare  to  cast  a  transient  glance, 
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Trusting  in  hope  that  Others  may  advance 
With  mind  intent  upon  the  King  of  Glory, 
From  his  mild  advent  till  his  countenance 
Shall  dissipate   the  seas   and   moontaini 
hoary. 


Dbar  be  the  Church,  that,  iw^tching  o'er 

the  needs 
Of  Infahcy,  provides  a  timely  shower 
Whose  virtue  changes  to  a  Christian  Flower 
A  Growth  from    sinful  Nature's    bed    of 

weeds  I— 
FitUest  beneath  the  sacred  roof  proceeds 
The  ministration  ;  while  parental  Love 
Looks  on,  and  Grace  descendeth  from  above 
As   the    high  service    pledges    now,  now 

pleads. 
There,  should  vain  thoughts  outspread  their 

wings  and  fly 
To  meet  the  coming  hours  of  festal  mirth, 
The  tombs — which  hear  and  answer  that 

brief  cry, 
The  Infant's  notice  of  his  second  birth — 
Recall  the  wandering  Soul  to  sympathy 
With  what  man  hopes  from  Heaven,  yet 

fears  from  Earth. 


SPONSORS. 

Father  I  to  God  himself  we  cannot  give 
A  holier  name  1  then  lightly  do  not  b^r 
Both  names  conjoined,  but  of  thy  spiritual 

care 
Be  duly  mindful :  still  more  sensitive 
Do  Thou,  in  truth  a  second  Mother,  strive 
Against  disheartening  custom,  that  by  Thee 
Watched,  and  with  love  and  pious  industry 
Tended  at  need,  the  adopted  Plant  may 

thrive 
For  everlasting  bk)om.     Benign  and  pure 
This  Ordinance,  whether  loes  it  would  sup- 
ply, 
Prevent  omission,  help  deficiency. 
Or  seek  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 
Shame  if  the  consecrated  Vow  be  found 
An  idle  form,  the  Word  an  empty  sound  I 

XXII. 
CATECHISING. 

From  Little  down  to  Least,  in  due  degree, 
Around  the  Pastor,  each  in  new-wrought 

vest. 
Each  with  a  rvnaX  posy  at  his  bveasty 


We  stood,  a  trembling,  earnest  Company  I 
With  low  soft  murmur,  like  a  distant  I 
Some  spake,  by  thought-perplexing  fears  1 

trayed ; 

And  some  a  bold  unerring  answer  made ; 
How  flutter^  then  thy  anxious  heart  for 

me, 
BelovM  Mother  I  Thou  whose  happv  hand 
Had  bound  the  flowers  J  wore,  with  faithful 

tie: 
Sweet  flowers !  at  whose  inaudible  command 
Her   countenance,   phantom*]ike,  dotl)  ro> 

appear ;  ' 
O  lost  too  early  for  the  frequent  tear, 
And  iU  requited  by  this  heartfelt  sigh  I 


CONFIRMATION. 

The  Young-ones  gathered  iu  from  hill  and 

dale. 
With  holiday  delight  on  every  brow : 
'Tis  passed  away;  far  other  thoughts  pre- 

vail  J 
For  they  are  taking  the  baptismal  Vow 
Upon  their  CQn$ciou!i»  selves;  th^ir  own  )ip« 

speak 
The    solemn   promi^.    Strongest   sinews 

fail. 
And  many  a  blooming,  many  a  )ove1y,ch«6k 
Under  the  holy  fear  of  God  turns  pale ; 
While  on  each  head  his  lawn-robed  Servant 

lays 
An  apostolic  hand,  and  with  prayer  seals 
The  Covenant     The  Omnipotent  will  raise 
Their   feeble   Souls;   and  bear   with  kif 

regrets. 
Who.  looking  round  the  foir  assemblage, 

feels 
That  ere  the  Sun  goes  down  thair  childhood 

sets. 

XXIV. 

CONFIRMATION  CONTINUED. 

I  SAW  a  Mother's  eye  intensely  bent 
Upon  a  Maiden  trembling  as  she  knelt ; 
In  and  for  whom  the  pious  Mother  felt 
Things  that  we  judge  of  by  a  light  too  faint : 
Tell,  if  ye  may,  some  star-crowned  Muse,  or 

Saint  I 
Tell  what  rushed  in,  from  what  she  was  re- 
lieved— 
Then,  when  her  Child  the  hallowing  touch 

received, 
And  such  vibration  through  the  Mother  went 
That  tears  burst  forth  aioaiii.    Did  gl«a«Hl 
appear? 
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Opened  a  vision  of  that  blissful  place 
Where  dwells  a  Sister-child  \  And  was  power 

given 
Part  of  her  lost  One's  glory  back  to  trace 
Even  to  this  Rite  ?    For  thus  She  knelt, 

and  ere 
The    summer-leaf   had   faded,   passed   to 

Heaven. 


SACRAMENT. 

By  chain  yet  stronger  must  the  Soul  be  tied 
One  duty  more,  last  sta^^e  of  this  ascent, 
Brings  to  thy  food,  mysterious  Sacrament  t 
The  Offspring,  haply  at  the  Parent's  side ; 
But  not  till  f  hey,  with  all  that  do  abide 
In  Heaven^  have  lifted  up  their  hearts  to  laud 
And  magnify  the  glorious  name  of  God, 
Fountain  of  grace,  whose  Son  for  sinners 

died. 
Ye,  who  have  duly  weighed  the  summons, 

pause 
No  longer ;  ye,  whom  to  the  saving  rite 
The  Altar  calls ;  come  early  under  laws 
That  can  secure  for  you  a  path  of  light 
Through  gloomiest  shade ;  put  on  (nor  dread 

its  weight) 
Annor  divine,  and  conquer  in  your  cause  1 


THE  MARRIAGE  CEREMONY. 

The  Vested  Priest  before  the  Altar  stands ; 
Approach)  come  gladly,  ye  prepared,  in  sight 
Of  God  and  chosen  triends,  your  troth  to 

plight 
With  the  symbolic  rini;,  and  willing  hands 
Solemnly  joined.    Now  sanctify  the  bands, 
O  Father ! — to  the  Espoused  thy  blessing 

give, 
That  mutually  assisted  they  may  live 
OJaedient,  as  here  taught^  to  thy  commands. 
Soprays  the  Church,  to  consecrate  a  Vow 
"Tne   which    would    endless    matrimony 

make ;  '* 
Union  that  shadows  forth  and  doth  partake 
A  mystery  potent  human  love  to  endow 
With  heavenly,  each  more  prized  for  the 

other's  sake ; 
Weep  not,  meek  Bride  I  uplift  thy  timid 

nrow. 

XXVII^ 
THANKSGIVING  AFTER   CHILDBIRTH. 

Woman  I  the  Power  who  left  his  throne  on 
high, 
I      And  deigned  to  wear  tlie  robe  of  flesh  we 


The  Power  that  thro*  the  straits  o#  Infancy 
Did  pass  dependent  on  maternal  care, 
His  own  humanity  with  Thee  will  share. 
Pleased  with  the  thanks  that  in  bis  Peoplo's 

eye 
Thou  offercst  up  for  safe  Delivei^ 
From    childbirth's    perilous    throes.    And 

should  the  Heir 
Of  thy  fond  hopes  hereafter  walk  inclined 
To  courses  fit  to  make  a  mother  rue 
That  ever  he  was  bom,  a  glance  of  mind 
Cast  upon  this  observance  may  renew 
A  better  will ;  and,  in  the  imagined  vfew 
Of  thee  thus  kneeling,  safety  he  may  find. 


VISITATION  OP  THE  SICK. 

The  Sabbath  bells  renew  the  inviting  peal ; 
Glad  music !  yet  there  be  that,  worn  with 

pain 
And  sickness,  listen  where  they  long  have 

lain, 
In  sadness  listen.     With  maternal  zeal 
Inspired,  the  Church  sends   ministers  to 

kneel 
Beside  the  afflicted ;  to  sustain  with  prayer. 
And  soothe  the  heart  confession  hath  laid 

bare- 
That  pardon,  from  God*s  throne,  may  set  its 

seal 
On  a  true  Penitent;     When  breath  departs 
From  one  disburthened  so,  so  comforted. 
His  Spirit  Angels  greet ;  and  ours  be  hope 
That,  if  the  Sufferer  rise  from  his  sick-bed, 
Hence  he  will  gain  a  firmer  mind,  to  cope 
With  a  bad  world,  and  foil  the  Tempter's 

arts. 


THE  COMMINATION   SERVICE. 

Shun  not  this  Rite,  neglected,  yea  abhorred, 
By  some  of  unreflecting  mind,  as  calling 
Man  to  curse  man,  (thought  monstrous  and 

appalling.) 
Go  thou  and  hear  the  threatenings  of  tho 

Lord; 
Listening  within  his  Temple  see  his  sword 
Unsheathed  in  wrath  to  strike  the  offender's 

head, 
Thy  own,  if  sorrow  for  thy  sin  be  dead, 
Guilt  unrepented,  pardon  unimplored. 
Two  aspects  bears  Truth  needful  for  salva- 
tion; 
Who  knows  not  ihail ^y^X  wook!  this 
delicate  age 
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Look  only  on  the  Gospel's  brighter  page  t 
Let  light  and  dark  duly  our  thoughts  employ ; 
So  shall  the  fearful  words  of  Comminatiun 
Yield  timely  fruit  of  peace  and  love  and  joy. 


FORMS  OF  PRAYER  AT  SEA. 

To  kneeling  worshippers  no  earthly  floor 

Gives  holier  invitation  than  the  deck 

Of  a   storm-shattered  Vessel   saved  from 

Wreck 
(When  all  that  man  could  do  avail'd  no 

more) 
By  him  who  raised  the  Tempest  and  re- 
strains : 
Happy  the  crew  who  this  have  felt,  and  pour 
Forth  for  liis  mercy,  as  the  Church  ordains, 
Solemn  thanksgiving.  Nor  will  they  implore 
In  vain  who,  for  a  rightful  cause,  give  breath 
To  words  tlie  Church  prescribes  aiding  the 

lip 
For  the  heart's  sake,  ere  ship  with  hostile 

ship 
Encounters,  armed  for  work  of  pain  and 

death. 
Suppliants  !  the  God  to  whom  your  cause  ye 

trust 
Will  listen,  and  ye  know  that  He  is  just. 

XXXI. 

FUNERAL   SERVICE. 

From  the  Baptismal  hour,  thro'  weal  and 

woe, 
The  Church  extends  her  care  to  thought  and 

deed; 
Nor  quits  the  Body  when  the  Soul  is  freed, 
The  mortal  weight  cast  off  to  be  laid  low. 
Blest  Rite  for  him  who  hears  in  faith, "  I 

know 
That  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  —  hears  each 

word 
That  follows  —  striking  on  some  kindred 

chord 
Deep  in  the  thankful  heart ; — yet  tears  will 

flow. 
Man  is  as  grass  that  springeth  up  at  morn. 
Grows  green,  and  is  cut  down  and  withereth 
Ere  nightfall — ^truth  that  well  may  claim  a 

sigh, 
Its  natural  echo ;  but  hope  comes  reborn 
At  Jesu's  bidding.   We  rejoice,  "  O  Death, 
Where  is  thy  Sting  ?~0  Grave,  where  is  thy 

Victory?"  i 


RURAL   CEREMONY. 

Closing  the  sacred  Book  which  long  has 

fed 
Our  meditations,  give  we  to  a  day 
Of  annual  joy  one  tributary  lay ; 
This  day,  when,  forth  by  rustic  music  led, 
The  village  Children,  while  the  sky  is  red 
With  evening  lights,  advance  in  long  array 
Through  the  still  church*yard,  each  with 

garland  gay, 
That,  cairied  sceptre*like,. o'ertops  the  head 
Of  the  proud  Bearer.    To  the  wide  church- 
door, 
Charged  with  these  offerings  which  their 

mthers  bore 
For  decoration  in  the  Papal  time. 
The  innocent  Procession  softly  moves : — 
The  spirit  of  Laud  is  pleased  in  heaven's 

pure  clime, 
And  Hooker's  voice  the  spectacle  approves! 

XXXIII. 


Would  that  our  scrupulous  Sires  had  dared 

to  leave 
Less  scanty  measure  of  those  graceful  rites 
And  usages,  whose  due  return  invites 
A  stir  of  mind  too  natural  to  deceive ; 
Giving  to  Memory  help  when  she  would 

weave 
A  crown  for  Hope ! — I  dread  the  boasted 

lights 
That  all  too  often  are  but  fiery  blights, 
Killing:  the  bud  o'er  which  in  vjun  wc  grieve. 
Go,  seek,  when  Christmas  snows  discomfort 

bring. 
The  counter  Spirit  found  in  some  gay  church 
Green  with  fresh  holly,  every  pew  a  perch 
In  which  the  linnet  or  the  thrush  might  sing, 
Merry  and  loud  and  safe  from  prying  search. 
Strains  offered  only  to  the  genial  Spring. 

XXXIV. 

MUTABIUTY, 

From  low  to  high  doth  dissolution  dimb^ 
And  sink  from  high  to  low,  along  a  scale 
Of  awful  notes,  whose  concord  shall  not  fail » 
A  musical  but  melancholy  chime, 
Wbich  they  can  hear  who  medcUe  not  with 

crime, 
Nor  avarice,  nor  over-anxious  care. 
Truth  fails  not ;  but  her  outward  romis  thai 

bear 


The  longest  date  do  melt  like  frosty  rime, 
That  in  the  morning  whitened  hill  and  plain 
And  is  no  more ;  deep  like  the  tower  sublime 
Of  yesterday,  which  royally  did  wear 
His  crown  of  weeds,  but  could  not  even  sus- 
tain 
Some  casual  shout  that  broke  the  silent  air. 
Or  the  unimaginable  touch  of  Time. 


OLD  ABBEYS. 

Monastic  Domes,  following  my  downward 

way, 
Untouched  by  due  regret  I  marked  your  fall ! 
Now,  ruin,  beauty,  ancient  stillness,  all 
Dispose  to  judgments  temperate  as  we  lay 
On  our  past  selves  in  life's  declinmg  day : 
For  as,  by  discipline  of  Time  made  wise, 
We  learn  to  tolerate  the  infirmities 
And  faults  of  others-  gently  as  he  may, 
t^o  with  our  own  the  mild  Instructor  deals, 
Teaching  us  to  forget  them  or  forgive. 
Perversely  curious,  then,  for  hidden  ill 
Why   should    we   break  Time's  charitable 

seals? 
Once  ye  were  holy,  ye  are  holy  still ; 
Your  spirit  freely  let  me  drink,  and  live 

XXXVI. 

EMIGRANT  FRENCH  CLERGY. 

Even  while  I  speak,  the  sacred  roofs  of 

France 
Are  shattered  into  dust ;  and  self-exiled 
From  altars  threatened,  levelled,  or  defiled, 
Wander  the  Ministers  of  God,  as  chance 
Opens  a  way  for  life,  or  consonance 
Of  faith  invites.    More  welcome  to  no  land 
The  fugitives  than  to  tlie  British  strand. 
Where  priest  and  layman  with  the  vigilance 
Of  true  compassion  greet  them.    Creed  and 

test 
Vanish  before  the  unreserved  embrace 
Of  catholic  humanity : — distrest 
They  came — ^and,  while  the  moral  tempest 

roars 
Throughout  the  Country  they  have  left,  our 

shores 
Give  to  theu:  Faith  a  fearless  resting-place. 

XXXVII. 

CONGRATULATION. 

Thus  all  things  lead  to  Charity,  secured 
By  THEM  who  blessed  the  soft  and  happy 
gale 


That  landward  urged  the  great  DcKverer's 

sail, 
Till  in  the  sunny  bay  his  fleet  was  moored  I 
Propitious  hour  I  have  we,  like  them,  en- 
dured 
Sore  stress  of  apprehension,  with  a  mind 
Sickened  by  injuries,  dreading  worse  de- 
signed, 
From  month  to  month  trembling  and  un- 

assur^'l. 
How  had  we  then  rejoiced  1    But  we  have 

'It, 
As  a  loved  substance,  their  futurity : 
Good,  which  they  dared  not  hope  for,  we 

have  seen  ; 
A  State  whose  generous  will  through  earth 

is  dealt ; 
A  State — which,  balancing  herself  between 
License  and  slavish  order,  dares  be  free* 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

But  liberty,  and  triumphs  on  the  Main, 
And  laurelled  armies,  not  to  be  withstood-— 
What  serve  they  ?  if,  on  transitory  good 
Intent,  and  sedulous  of  abject  gain. 
The  State  (ah,  surely  not  preserved  in  vain !) 
Forbear  to  shape  due  channels  which  the 

Flood 
Of  sacred  tnith  may  enter — till  it  brood 
0*er  the  wide  realm,  as  o'er  the  Egyptian 

plain 
The  all>sustaining  Nile.    No  more  —  the 

time 
Is  conscious  of  her  want ;  through  England's 

bounds, 
In  rival  haste,  the  wished-for  Temples  rise  I 
I  hear  their  sabbath  bells'  harmonious  chime 
Float  on  the  breeze — the  heavenliest  of  all 

sounds 
That  vale  or  hill  prolongs  or  multiplies  I 


CHURCH  to  be   ERECTED. 

Be  this  the  chosen  site  ;  the  virgin  sod. 
Moistened  from  age  to  age  by  dewy  eve. 
Shall  disappear,  and  grateful  earth  receive 
The  corner-stone  from  hands  that  build  to . 

God. 
Yon  reverend  hawthorns,  hardened  to  the 

rod 
Of  winter  storms,  yet  budding  cheerfully ; 
Those  forest  oaks  of  Druid  memory, 
Shall  long  survive,  to  shelter  the  Abode 
Of  genuine  Faith.    Where,  haply,  'mid  this 

band 
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Of  daisies,  shepherds  sate  of  yore  and  wove 
May-garlands,  there  let  the  holy  altar  stand 
For  kneeling  adoration  ;*— while — above, 
Broods,  visibly  portrayed,  the  mystic  Dove, 
That  shall  protect  from  blasphemy  the 
Land. 

XL. 

CONTINUED. 

Mine  ear  has  rung,  my  spirit  svnk  sub- 
dued. 
Sharing  the  strong  emotion  of  the  crowd, 
When  each  pale  brow  to  dread  hosannas 

bowed 
While  clouds  of  incense  mounting  veiled  the 

rood, 
That  glimmered  like  a  pine-tree  dimly  viewed 
Through   Alpine  vapors.    Such  appalling 

rite 
Our  Chnrch  prepares  not,  trusting  to  the 

might 
Of  simple  truth  with  grace  divine  imbued ; 
Yet  will  we  not  conceal  the  precious  Cross, 
Like  men  ashamed :  the  Sun  with  his  first 

smile 
Shall  greet  that  symbol  crowning  the  low 

Pile: 
And  the  fresh  air  of  incense-breathing  mom 
Shall  wooinply  embrace  it ;  and  green  moss 
Creep  round  it&  arms  through  centuries  un- 
born. 

XLI. 
NEW  CHURCH-YARD. 

•The  encircling  ground,  in  native  turf  ar- 
rayed, 
Is  now  by  solemn  consecration  ^ven 
To  social  interests,  and  to  favoring  Heaven, 
And  where  the  rugged  colts  their  gambols 

played. 
And  wikl  deer  bounded  through  the  forest 

glade, 
Unchecked  as  when  by  merry  Outlaw  driven, 
Shall  hymns  of  praise  resound  at  morn  and 

even ; 
And  soon,  full  soon,  the  lonely  Sexton's 

spade 
Shall  wound  tlie  tender  sod.    Eadncture 

small, 
^ut  infinite  its  i|rasp  of  weal  and  woe  I 
Hopes,    fears,    in    never-ending    ebb  and 

flow?-* 
The  spousal  trembling,  and  the  "  diut  to 

dust," 
The  prayen,  the  contrite  struggle,  and  the 

tmst 
Tbftt  to  the  Almiglity  Father  looks  thcougli 

all. 


CATHEDRALS. 

Open  your  gates,  ye  everlasting  Piles  f 
Types  of  the  spiritual  Church  which  God 

hath  reared ; 
Not  loth  we  quit  the  newly-hallowed  sward 
And  humble  altar,  'mid  your  sumptuous 

aisles 
To  kneel,  or  thrid  your  intricate  defiles, 
Or  down  the  nave  to  pace  in  motion  slow 
Watching,  with  upward  eye,  the  tall  tower 

grow 
And  mount,  at' every  step,  with  living  wiles 
Instinct— to  rouse  the  heart  and  lead  the 

will 
By  a  bright  ladder  to  the  world  above. 
Open  your  gates,  ye  Monuments  of  love 
Divine  I  thou  Lincoln,  on  thy  sovereign  hill  I 
Thou,  statdy  York  I  and  Ye,  whose  splea* 

dors  cheer 
Isis  and  Cam,  to  patient  Science  dear  I 


INSIDE    OF    king's    COLLEGE    CHAPEL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Tax  not  the  royal  Saint  with  vain  expense, 
With  ill-matched  aims  the  Architect  who 

planned — 
Albeit  laboring  for  a  scanty  bend 
Of  white-robed  Scholars  only — this  immense 
And  glorious  Work  of  fine  intelligence  I 
Give  all  thou  canst;  high  Heaven  rejects 

the  lore 
Of  nicely-calculated  less  or  more ; 
So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  the 

sense 
These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching 

roof 
Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand 

cells. 
Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  mu^c 

dwells 
Lingering— and  wandering  on  as  loth  to 

die'. 
Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yiddeth 

proof 
That  they  were  bom  for  immortality. 

XLIV. 
THE  SAME. 

Wh\t  awful  perspective!  while  from  our 

si<;ht 
Witli  gradual  stealth  the  latend  vindovt 

hide 
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Thdr  Portraitures,  their  stone-work  glim- 
mers, dyed     f 
In  the  soft  checkerings  of  a  sleepy  light. 
Martyr,  or  King,  or  sainted  Eremite, 
Whoe'er  ye  be,  that  thus,  yourselves  unseen, 
Imbu6  your  |)rison-bars  with  solemn  sheeh, 
Shine  on,  until  ye  fade  with  coming  Night  1 — 
But,  from  the  arms  of  silence — list  I  O  list ! 
The  music  bursteth  into  second  liie ; 
The  notes  luxuriate,  every  stone  is  kissed 
By  sound,  or  ghost  of  sound,  in  mazy  strife ; 
Heart-thrilling  strains,  that  cast,  before  the 

eye 
Of  the  devout,  a  veil  of  ecstasy  1 

XLV. 
CONTINUED. 

T^SV  dreamt  not  of  a  t)erishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build.    Be  mine,  in  hours 

of  fear 
Or  grovelling  thought,  to  seek  a  refuge  here  ; 
Or  through  the  aisles  of  Westminsttif  to 

roam ; 
Where  bubbles  burst,  and  folly's  ducing 

foam 
llelts,  if  it  dws  the  threshokl ;  where  the 

wreath 
Of  awe-struck  wisdom  droops :  or  let  my 

pth 
Lead  to  that  yotmger  Pile,  ivhose  sky-like 

dome 
Hath  typified  by  reach  of  daring  art 
Infinity's  embrace ;  whose  guardian  crest, 
The  silent  Cross,  among  the  stars  shall 

spread 
As  now,  when  She  hath  also  seen  her  breast 
Filled  with  mementos,  satiate  with  its  part 
Of  grateful  England's  overflowing  Dead. 


EJACULATION. 

Glory  to  God !  and  to  the  Power  who  came 
In  ^lial  duty,  clothed  with  love  divine, 


That  made  liis  human  tabernacle  shine 
Like  Ocean  burning  with  purpureal  flame ; 
Or  like  the  Alpine  Mount  that  takes  its 

name 
From  roseate  hues,  far  kenned  at  mom  and 

even, 
In  hours  of  peace,  or  when  the  storm  is 

driven 
Along  the  nether  region^s  rugged  frame ! 
Earth  prcHnpts— -Heaven  urges  \  let  us  seek 

the  light, 
Studious  of  that  pure  intercourse  begun 
When  first  our  iniant  brows  their  lustre  won  ; 
So,  like  the  Mountain,  may  we  grow  more 

bright 
Fft>m  unimpeded  commerce  with  the  Sun, 
At  the  approach  of  all-involving  night 

'XLVII. 
CONCLUSION. 

Why  sleeps  the  future,  as  a  snake  enrolled. 
Coil  withm  coil,  at  noon-tide?     For  the 

Word 
Yields,  if  with  unpresumptuons  faith  ex- 
plored, 
Power  at  whose  touch  the  sluggard  shall 

unfold 
His    drowsy   rings.     Look   forth!  —  that 

Stream  behold. 
That  Stream  upon  whose  bosom  we  havto 

passed 
Floating  at  ease  while  nations  have  effaced 
Nations,  and  Death  has  gathered  to  his  fold 
Long  lines  of  mighty  Kings—look  forth,  my 

Soul! 
(Nor  in  this  vision  be, thou  slow  to  trust) 
The  living  Waters,  less  and  less  by  guilt 
Stained  and  polluted,  brighten  as  they  roll, 
Till  they  have  reached  the  eternal  City- 
built 
For  the  perfected  SpiriU  of  the  just  J 
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YARROW  REVISITED,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

COMPOSED  (TWO   EXCEPTED)  DURING  A  TOUR  IN   SCOTLAND,  AND  ON 
THE  ENGLISH  BORDER,  IN  THE  AUTUMN   OF   183!. 


SAMUEL  ROGERS,  ESQ., 

as  a  testimony   of   friendship,  and  acknowledgment  of  intellectual 
obligations,  these  memorials  are  affectionately  inscribed. 

Rydal  Mount,  Z>^^.  xi,  1834. 


[The  following  Stanzas  are  a  memorial  of  a  day 

fassed  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other 
'riends  visiting  the  Banks  of  the  Yarrow 
undei  his  guidance,  immediately  before  his 
departure  from  Abbotsford,  for  Naples. 

The  title  Yarrow  Revisited  will  stand  in 
no  need  of  explanation  fur  Readers  ac- 
quainted with  the  Author's  previous  poems 
suggested  by  that  celebrated  Stream.] 

The  gallant  Youth,  who  may  have  gained, 

Or  seeks,  a  "  winsome  Marrow," 
Was  but  an  Infant  in  the  lap 

When  first  1  looked  on  Yarrow ; 
Once  more,  by  Newark's  Castle-gate 

Long  left  without  a  warder, 
I  stood,  looked,  listened,  and  with  Thee, 

Great  Minstrel  of  the  Border  1 


Grave  thoughts  ruled  wide  on  that  sweet 
day. 

Their  dignity  installing 
In  gentle  bosoms,  whiie  sere  leaves 

Were  on  the  bough,  or  falling ; 
But  breezes  played,  and  sunshme  gleamed — 

T^e  forest  to  embolden  ; 
Reddened  the  fiery  hues,  and  shot 

Transparence  through  the  golden. 

For  busy  thoughts  the  stream  flowed  on 

In  foamy  agitation ; 
And  slept  in  many  a  crystal  pool 

For  quiet  contemplation : 


No  public  and  no  private  care 
The  freebom  mmd  enthralling, 

We  made  a  day  of  happy  hours, 
Our  happy  days  recalling. 

Brisk  Youth  appeared,  the  morn  of  youth, 

With  freaks  of  graceful  folly, — 
Life's  temperate  Noon,  her  sober  Eve, 

Her  Night  not  melancholy ; 
Past,  present,  future,  all  appeared 

In  harmony  united, 
Like  guests  that  meet,  and  some  from  far. 

By  cordial  love  invited. 

And  if,  as  Yarrow,  through  the  woods 

And  down  the  meadow  ranging. 
Did  meet  us  with  unaltered  face, 

Though  we  were  changed  and  changing; 
If,  thcn^  some  natural  shadows  spread 

Our  inward  prospect  over. 
The  soul's  deep  valley  was  not  slow 

Its  brightness  to  recover. 

Eternal  blessings  on  the  Muse, 

And  her  divine  employment ! 
The  blameless  Muse,  who  trains  her  S<ms 

For  hope  and  calm  enjoyment ; 
Albeit  sickness,  lingering  yet, 

Has  o'er  their  pillow  brooded ; 
And  Care  waylays  their  steps — a  Sprite 

Not  easily  eluded. 
For  thee,  O  Scott!  compelled  to  change 

Green  Eildon-hill  and  Cheviot 
For  warm  Vesuvio*s  vine-clad  slopes  j 
And  leave  thy  Tweed  and  Teviot 
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For  mild  Sorrento's  breezy  waves ; 

May  classic  Fancy,  linking 
With  native  Fancy  h  *  fresh  aid, 

Preserve  thy  heart  ^  om  sinking  t 

O I  while  they  minister  to  thee, 

Each  vying  with  the  other, 
May  Health  return  to  mellow  Age 

With  strength  her  venturous  brother; 
And  Tiber,  and  each  brook  and  rill 

Renowned  in  song  and  story, 
W*ith  unimagined  b«iuty  shine. 

Nor  lose  one  ray  of  glory  I 

For  Thou,  upon  a  hundred  streams, 

By  tales  of  love  and  sorrow. 
Of  faithful  love,  undaunted  truth. 

Hast  shed  the  power  of  Yarrow ; 
And  streams  unknown,  hills  yet  unseen, 

Wherever  they  invite  Thee, 
At  parent  Nature's  grateful  call, 

With  gladness  must  requite  Thee. 

A  gracious  welcome  shall  be  thine 

Such  looks  of  love  and  honor 
As  thy  own  Yarrow  gave  to  me 

When  first  I  gazed  upon  her ; 
Beheld  what  I  had  feared  to  see, 

Unwilling  to  sunender 
Dreams  treasured  up  from  early  days, 

The  holy  and  the  tender. 

And  what,  for  this  frail  world,  were  all 

That  mortals  do  or  suffer, 
Did  no  responsive  harp,  no  pen, 

Memorial  tribute  offer  ? 
Yea,  what  were  mighty  Nature's  self? 

Her  features,  could  they  win  us, 
Unhelped  by  the  poetic  voice 

That  hourly  speaks  within  us  ? 

Nor  deem  that  localized  Romance 

Plays  false  with  our  affections ; 
Unsanctifies  our  tears— made  sport 

For  fanciful  dejections : 
Oh,  no  I  the  visions  of  the  past 

Sustain  the  heart  in  feelinj;. 
Life  as. she  Is — our  changeful  Life, 

With  friends  and  kindred  dealing. 

Bear  witness.  Ye,  whose  thoughts  that  day 

In  Yarrow's  groves  were  centred ; 
Who  through  the  silent  portal  arch 

Of  mouldering  Newark  enter'd ; 
And  clomb  the  winding  stair  that  once 

Too  timidly  was  mounted 
By  the  ''  last  Minstrel,' '  (not  the  last  1) 

Ere  he  is  Tale  recounted. 


Flow  on  forever,  Yarrow  Stream  I 

Fulfil  thy  pensive  duty, 
Well  pleased  that  future  Bards  should  chant 

For  simple  hearts  thy  beauty ; 
To  dream-light  dear  while  yet  unseen, 

Dear  to  the  common  sunshine, 
And  dearer  still,  as  now  I  feel. 

To  memory's  shadowy  moonshine  1 


II. 


ON  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  SIR  WALTBt 
SCOTT  PROM  ABBOTSPORD,  POR  NA- 
PLES. 

A  TROUBLE,  not   of   clouds,  or  ^eepitfg 

rain. 
Nor  of  the  setting  sun's  pathetic  light 
Engendered,   hangs    o'er   Eildon's  triple 

height : 
Spirits  of  Power,  assembled  there,  complain 
For  kindred  Power  departing  from  their 

sight ; 
While  Tweed;  best  pleased  in  chantin[j^  a 

blithe  strain. 
Saddens  his  voice  again,  and  yet  again. 
Lift  up   your   hearts,   ye    Moumcts!  for 

the  might 
Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him 

goes; 
Blessings  and  prayers  in  nobler  retinue 
Than  sceptred  king  or  laurelled  conqueror 

knows, 
Follow  this  wondrous  Potentate.    Be  true^ 
Ye  winds  of  ocean,  and  the  midland  sea. 
Wafting  your  Charge  to  soft  Parthenope  1 


A  PLACE  OP  BURIAL    IN  THE  SOUTH  OF 

SCOTLAND. 

Part  fenced  by  man,  part  by  a  rugged 

steep 
That  curbs  a  foamiiig  brook,  a  Grave-yard 

lies; 
The  hare's  best  couching-place  for  fearless 

sleep ; 
Whicli  moonlit  eWes,  far  seen  by  credulous 

eyes, 
Enter  in  dance.  Of  church,  or  sabbath  ties, 
No  vestige  now  remains ;  yet  thither  creep 
Bereft  ones,  and  in  lowly  anguish  weep 
Their  prayers  out  to  the  wind  and  naked 

skies. 
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Proud  tom^  i»  none ;  bst  ruddy-sculptured 

knights,    - 
4ljf.  humble  choke  of  phin  old  times,  arc 

seen 
Level  t^iUi  eart^,  sunoni^  the  hillocks  green : 
Union  not  sad,  wh«n  sunny  daybreak  smites 
The  spangled  tur4  W<i  n«ighbohiif  thickets 

ri^g 
"With  judi/ate  from  the  choirs  of  spring! 

IV. 

^   THE    SLIGHT  OF    A    IfANSe    Uf    THS 

SpiVTM  pj?  S^COTJ^Mp. 

Say,    ye   far-travelled   clouds,    far-sedng 

hills— 
Amon^  the  happiest-looking  homes  of  men 
Scattered   all  Britain    over,  through  deep 

ti^  airy  upland,  and  by  lorest  rills, 

And  o'er  wide  plains  cheered  by  the  lark 

that  trills 
|lis  sky-bom  warblings^does  aught  meet 

your  ken 
l^e  fit  to  animate  the  Foet's  pen, 
Aught  that  more  surely  by  its  aspect  fills 
Pure  minds  vlith   sinless   envy;  than  tbe 

Abode 
Of  the  good  Priest  ?  who,  faithful  through 

all  hours 
To  his  high  charge,  and  truly  serving  God^ 
Has  yet  a  heart  aiid  hand  for  trees  and 

towcra, 
Enjoys  the  wsdks  his  predecessors  trod, 
^ior.eevets  fineal  riglits  in  lands  and  towers. 


COMPOSED  IN   KOSLIN  CHAPEL,    DURING 
A  STORM. 

The  wind  is  now  thy  organist ; — a  clank 
fWe  know  not  whence)  ministers  for  a  %ef[ 
To  mark  some  change  of  service.     As  the 

swell 
Of  mu3ie  r^ichedits  height,  abd  even  iriien 

sank 
TM  99^  in.  prelude.  EoftLU^ !  to  a  blank 
Of  silence,  how  it  thrilled  thy  sumptuous 

Boef, 
Pillars,  and  arches,— not  in  vain  time^oof. 
Though  Christian  riAes  be  wanting !  From 

what  bank 
Caa»e  those  live  herbs?  by  wliat  hand  were 

tjhey  sown 
Where  dew  falls  not^  where  run-drops  seem 

voldKxvm.? 
yet  in  the  Temple  they  a  friendly  akite 


Share  with  their  sculptured  fellows,  that, 

green-grown, 
Copy    their   beauty  more  and  more,  and 

preach,  * 

Though  mute,  pf  all  thinj;s  blending  ii^o 

one. 

VI. 
THE  TROSACHS. 

There's  not  a  nook  within  this  solemn 

Pass, 
But  were  an  apt  confeBsknaHor  One 
Taught  by  hisi  summer  H>ent,  his  autamn 

gone, 
That  L^  is  but  a  tale  of  morning  grass 
Withered  at  Ere.      From  scenes  of   art 

which  chase 
That  thought  away,  turn,  and  with  watdi« 

lui  eyes 
Feed  it  mid  Nature's  old  felicities. 
Rocks,  rivers,  and  smooth  lakes  mors  dear 

than  glass 
Untouched,    unbreathed    upon.        Thrice 

happy  quest, 
If  from  a  golden  perch  of  aspen  spray 
(October's  workmanship  to  rival  May) 
The  Pensive  warbler  of  the  ruddy  breast 
That  mor^   sweeten  by  a  heaven-taught 

lay, 
Lulling  the  year,  with  all  its  cares,  to  rest 

VII. 

The    pttiroch*s   note,  discountenanced  or 

mute ;  ' 

The  Roman  ki]t,  degraded  to  a  toy 
Of  quaint  apparel  for  a  half>spoilt  boy } 
The    target   mouldering    like    ungathered 

fruit ; 
The  smoking  steam-boat  eager  m  pursuit. 
As  eagerly  pursued;  the  umbrella  spread 
To    weather-fend    ^he    Celtic  herdsman's 

head—  [root. 

All  speak  of  manners  withering  to  the 
And  of  old  honors,  too,  and  passions  hirfi ; 
Then  may  we   ask,  though  plea^  that 

thought  should  range 
Among  the.  conquests  of  civility, 
Survives  Imaeination — to  the  change 
Superior  ?    Help  to  virtue  docs  she  give  ? 
1^  not,  0  Mortals,  be^r  cease  W  Uv#l 

yiiL 

COMPOSED  IN  THE  GLEN  OF  M)C^  ETIVS. 

<'  THia  Land  of  Rainbows  spanainf  gleat 

whose  walls, 
RocK-bnilt,  are  hung  wi^  rainbow^coloiiad 

mists — 
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Of  lar-strelchfed    Meres  whose   salt  fk)od 

never  rests— 
Of  liwiel«l  Caves  and  playful  Waterfalls— 
Of    Mountains    varying    momently    their 

eresls— 
Proud  be  this  Land  I  whose  poorest  huts 

vehaUs 
Where  Fancy  entertains  becoming  guests ; 
While  native  song  the- heroic  Past  recalls." 
Thus,  in  the  net  of  her  own  wishes  caught, 
The  Muse  exclaimed;  but  Story  now  must 

hide 
Her  toopMes,  Fancy  croiiA  \  flie  couise  of 

pride 
H*5  been  diverted,  other  lessons  taught. 
That  make  the  Patriot-spirit  l)0w  her  head 
Wbere  the  aU<oiK|i«efiiig  Roman  feared  to 

tread. 

BAGLES.— COMPP^D  AT  DUNOLLIB  CAS- 
TLE Uk  THE  BAY  OF  OBAN« 

DiSHON^KED  R«ck  and  Rulnl  that,  by 

law 
Tyrannic,  keep  the  Bird  of  Jove  embarred 
Like  a  lone  criminal  whose  lue  is  spared 
Vexed  is  he,  and  screams  loud.     The  last 

(saw 
Was  on  the  wing ;  stooping,  he  struck  with 

awe 
Man,  bird,  and  beast ;  then,  with  a  consort 

paired. 
From  a  bold  headland,  their  loved  aery*» 

guard, 
Flew  high  above  Atlantic  waves  to  draw 
Ligbt  from  tihe  fountain  of  the  setting  son. 
Such  was  this  Prisoner  once;  and,^when 

his«phim«s 
The  sea-bfent  ruffles  as  the  storm  comes  on, 
Then,  for  a  moment,  he,  in  spirit,  resumes 
His  rank  'mong  fr«eborn  creatures  that  live 

fpee, 
His  power,  his  beauty,  and  his  majesty. 

X. 
IN.  THE  SOUND  OF  MULL. 

Tradition,  be   thou    mute  !     Oblivion, 

throw 
Thy  veiT  in  mercy  o'er  the  records,  hung     - 
Round  strath  and  mountain,  stamped  by 

the  ancient  tongue 
On  rock  ^d  ruin  darkening  as  we  go,—- 
Spots  where  a  wtord,  ghost  likej  survives  to 

show 
Whv  cnmes  from  batei  or  desperate  love^ 

havespQiQg; 


From  honor  misconceived,  or  fancied 
wrong, 

What  feuds,  not  quenched  but  fed  by  mu- 
tual woe. 

Yet,  though  a  wild  vindictive  Race«  un- 
tamed 

By  civil  arts  and  labors  of  the  pen. 

Could  gentleness  be  scorned  by  those  fierct 
Men, 

Who,  to  spread  wide  the  reverence  they 
claimed 

For  patriarchal  occupations,  named 

Yon  towering  Peaks,  **  Shepherds  of  Stiire 
Glen?^* 

XI. 

SUGGESTED    AT  TYNDRUM   IN  A  STORM.. 

Enough    of   garlands,   of   the  Arcadian 

crook, 
And  all  that  Greece  and  Italy  have  suftg 
Of  Swains  reposing  myrtle  ^ves  among  1 
Ours  couch  on  naked  rocla,— will  gross  a 

brook 
Swoln  with  chill  rains,  nor  ever  cast  a  look 
This  way  or  that,  or  give  it  even  a  thought 
More  than  by  smoothest  pathway  may  be 

brought 
Into  a  vacant  mind.    Can  written  book 
Teach  what  tfiey  learn  ?    Up,  handy  Mouih 

taineer  I 
And  guide  the  Bard,  atnbltious  to  be  Onn 
Of  Nature's  privy  council,  as  thou  art, 
On  doud-sequestered  haghts,  that  see  an4 

hear 
To  what  dread  powers.  He  delegates  bin 

part 
On   earth,  who   works  in  the.  heaven.  9$ 

heavens,  alone. 

XIU 
THE    EARL    OF  BREADALBANE'S  RUINED 
MANSION,  AND   FAMILY  BURIAL-PLACE, 
NEAR  KALLIN. 

Well  sang  the  Bard  who  called  the  grave, 

in  strams 
Thoughtful  and  sad,  the  "  narrow  house." 

No  style 
Of  fond  sepulchnl  flattery  canr  beguile 
Grief  of  her  sting ;  nor  cheat,  where  he  de*' 

tains 
The  sleeping  dust,  stem  Death,    How  necr 

oncile 
With  truth,  or  with  each  other,  decked  re* 

mains 
Of  a  once  warm  Abode,  and  that  utw  Pile 
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For  the  departed,  built  with  curious  pain?, 
And  mausolean  pomp?     Yet  here    they 

stand 
Together, — *mid    trim  walks    and    artful 

bowers, 
To  be  looked  down  upon  by  ancient  hills. 
That,  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  demand 
And  prompt  a  harmony  of  genuine  powers ; 
Concord  that  elevates  the  mind,  ana  stills. 

XIII. 

•rest  and  be  thankful."— at  the 

HEAD  OF  GLENCROE. 

Doubling  and    doubling  with  laborious 

walk, 
Who,  that  has  gained  at  length  the  wished- 

for  Height, 
This  brief,  this  simple  way-side  Call  can 

slight, 
And  rests  not  thankful?    Whether  cheered 

by  talk 
With  some  loved  friend,  or  by  the  unseen 

hawk 
Whistling  to  clouds  and  sky-bom  streams, 

that  shine 
At  the  sun's  outbreak^  as  with  light  divine, 
Ere  they  descend  to  nourish  root  and  stalk 
Of  valley  flowers.     Nor,  while  the  limbs  re- 
pose, 
Will  we  forget  that,  as  the  fowl  can  keep 
Absolute  stillness,  poised  aloft  in  air, 
And  fishes  front,  unmoved,  the  torrent's 

sweep,— 
So    may  the  Soul,  through    powers  that 

Faith  bestows. 
Win  rest,  and  ease,  and  peace,  with  bliss 

that  Angels  share. 


highland  hut. 

See  what  gay  wild  flowers  deck  this  earth- 
built  (Jot, 

Whose  smoke,  forth-issuing  whence  and  how 
it  may. 

Shines  in  the  greeting  of  the  sun's  first  ray 

J^ike  wreaths  of  vapor  without  stain  or 
blot 

The  limpid  mountain  rill  avoids  it  not ; 

And  why  shouldst  thou  ? — If  rightly  trained 
and  bred, 

Humanity  is  humble,  finds  no  spot 

Which  her  Heaven-guided  feet  refuse  to 
tread. 

The  walls  arc  cracked,  sunk  is  the  flowery 
coof, 


Undressed  the  pathway  leading  to  the  door; 
But  love,  as  Nature  loves,  the  lonely  Poor ; 
Search,  for  their  worth,  some  gentle  heart 

wrong-proof. 
Meek,  patient,  kind,  and,  were  its  trials 

fewer. 
Belike  less  happy. — Stand  no  more  aloof  1 


XY. 

THE  HIGHLAND  BROACH. 

The  exact  resemblance  which  the  old  Broad& 
(still  in  use,  though  rarely  met  with,  amonf; 
the  Highlanders)  bears  to  the  Roman  Fibula 
must  strike  every  one,  and  concurs,  with  the 
plaid  and  kilt,  to  recall  to  mind  the  com- 
munication which  the  ancient  Romans  had 
with  this  remote  country. 

If  to  Tradition  faith  be  due, 

And  echoes  from  old  verse  speak  true, 

Ere  the  meek  Saint,  Columba,  bore 

Glad  tidings  to  lona's  shore, 

No  common  light  of  nature  blessed 

The  mountain  region  of  the  west, 

A  land  where  gentle  manners  ruled 

O'er  men  in  dauntless  virtues  schooled. 

That  raised,  for  centuries,  a  bar 

Impervious  to  the  tide  of  war : 

Yet  peaceful  Arts  did  entrance  gaun 

Where  haughty  Force  had  striven  in  vain  ; 

And,  'mid  the  works  of  skilful  hands, 

By  wanderers  brought  from  foreign  lands 

And  various  climes,  was  not  unknown 

The  clasp  that  fixed  the  Roman  Gown  ; 

The  Fibula,  whose  shape,  I  ween, 

Still  in  the  Highland  Broach  is  seen. 

The  silver  Broach  of  massy  fraoie, 

Worn  at  the  breast  of  some  grave  Dam* 

On  road  or  path,  or  at  the  door 

Of  fern-thatched  hut  on  heathy  moor : 

But  delicate  of  yore  its  mould, 

And  the  material  finest  gold ; 

As  might  beseem  the  fairest  Fair, 

Whether  she  p^raced  a  royal  chair. 

Or  shed,  withm  a  vaulted  hall. 

No  fancied  lustre  on  the  wall 

Where  shields  of  mighty  heroes  hung, 

While  Fingal  heard  what  Ossian  sung. 

The  heroic  Age  expired — it  slept 
D^ep  in  its  tomb :— the  bramble  crept    1 
O'tr  Fingal 's  hearth ;  the  grassy  sod     I 
Grew  on  the  floors  his  sons  had  trod : 
Malvma  !  where  art  thou  ?    Their  statt 
The  noblest-born  must  abdicate; 
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The  fairest,  while  with  fire  and  sword 
Come  Spoilers — horde  impelling  horde, 
Must  walk  the  sorrowing  mounUins,  drest 
By  ruder  hands  in  homelier  vest 
Yet  still  the  female  bosom  lent, 
And  loved  to  borrow,  ornament ; 
Still  was  its  inner  world  a  place 
Reached  by  the  dews  of  heav^y  grace ; 
Still  pity  to  this  last  retreat 
Clove  fondly  ;  to  his  favorite  seat 
Love  wound  his  way  by  soft  approach, 
Beneath  a  massier  Highland  Broach. 

When  altem;\tions  came  of  rage 

Yet  fiercer,  in  a  darxer  age ; 

And  feuds,  where,  clan  encountering  clan, 

The  weaker  perished  to  a  man ; 

For  maid  and  mother,  when  d^pair 

Might  elie  have  triumphed,  baffling  prayer, 

One  small  possession  lacked  not  power, 

Provided  in  a  calmer  hour, 

To  meet  such  need  as  might  befall — 

Roof,  raiment,  bread,  or  burial : 

For  woman,  even  of  tears  bereft, 

The  hidden  silver  Broach  was  left. 

As  ^enei-ations  come  and  go 
Their  arts,  their  customs,  ebb  and  flow  ; 
Fate,  fortune,  sweep  strong  powers  away, 
And  feeble,  of  themselves,  decay ; 
What  poor  abodes  the  heir-loom  hide, 
In  which  the  castle  once  took  pride  I 
Tokens,  once  kept  as  boasted  wealth, 
If  saved  at  all,  are  saved  by  stealth. 
Lo !  ships,  from  seas  by  nature  barred, 
Mount  along  ways  by  man  prepared  r 
And  in  far-stretching  vales,  whose  streams 
Seek  other  seas,  their  canvas  gleams. 

Lo  I  busy  towns  spring  up,  on  coasts 
Thronged  yesterday  by  airy  ghosts ; 
Soon,  like  a  lingering  star  forlorn 
Among  the  novelties  of  morn, 
While  young  delights  on  old  encroach, 
Will  vanish  the  last  Highland  Broach. 

But  when,  from  out  their  viewless  bed. 
Like  vapors,  years  have  rolled  and  spread ; 
And  this  poor  verse,  and  worthier  lays, 
Shall  yield  no  light  of  love  or  praise  ; 
Then,  by  the  spade,  or  cleavmg  plough, 
Or  torrent  from  the  mountain's  brow, 
Or  whirlwind,  reckless  what  his  mig) 
Entombs,  or  forces  into  light ; 
Blind  Chance,  a  volunteer  ally, 
That  oft  befriends  Antiquity, 


I 


And  dears  OUivion  from  reproach, 
May  render  back  the  Highland  Broach.* 


XVI. 


THB  BROWNIE, 
upon  a  small  island  not  far  from  the  head  ol 
Loch  Lomond,  are  some  remains  of  an 
ancient  building,  which  was  for  several  yean 
the  abode  uf  a  solitary  Individual,  one  of  th« 
last  survivors  of  the  dan  of  Macfarlane,  once 
powerful  in  that  nei>:hborhood.  Passing 
along  the  shore  opposite  this  island  in  tiie 
year  1814,  the  Author  learned  these  particu« 
jars,  and  that  this  person  then  living  there  had 
acquired  the  appertlalion  of  '*  The  Brownie." 
See  "  The  Brownie's  Cell,**  p.  365,  to  which 
the  following  is  a  sequel. 

^  How  disappeared  he  ? ''    Ask  the  newt 

and  toad ; 
Ask  of  his  fellow  men,  and  they  will  tell 
How  he  was  found,  cold  as  an  idde, 
Under  an  arch  of  that  forlorn  abode ; 
Where  h^,  unpropp'd,  and  by  the  gathering 

flood 
Of  years  hemm'd  round,  had  dwelt,  pre- 
pared to  try 
Privation's  worst  extremities,  and  die 
With  no  one  near  save  the  omnipresent  God. 
Verily  so  to  live  was  an  awful  choice — 
A  choice  that  wears  the  aspect  of  a  doom ; 
But  in  the  mould  of  mercy  all  is  cast 
For  Souls  familiar  with  the  eternal  Voice ; 
And  this  forgotten  Taper  to  the  last 
Drove  from  itself,  we  trust,  all  frightful 
gloom. 


TO    THE     PLANET    VENUS,    AN    EVENING 

STAR. 

COMPOSED  AT  LOCH   LOMOND. 

Though  joy  attend  Thee  orient  at  the 

birth 
Of  dawn,  it  cheers  the  lofty  spirit  most 
To  watch  thy  course  when  Day-light,  fled 

from  earth, 


*  How  much  the  Broach  is  sometimes  prized 
by  persons  in  humble  stations  may  be  gathered 
from  an  occurrence  mentioned  to  me  by  a  female 
friend.  She  had  had  an  opportuuity  of  bene- 
fiting a  poor  old  woman  in  her  own  hut,  who, 
wishing  to  make  a  return,  said  to  her  daughter, 
in  Erse,  in  a  tone  of  plaintive  earnestness,  *'  I 
would  f:ive  anything  1  have,  but  I  A^/#she  does 
not  wish  for  my  Hroach  !  "  and,  utterine  these 
words,  she  put  her  hand  upon  the  Broach  which 
fastened  her  kerchief,  and  which,  she  imagined^ 
had  attracted  tne  eye  of  b^r  beoeiactrett* 
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In  the  gray  sky  hath  ieft   his   lingering 

Ghost, 
Perplexed  as  if  between  a  splendor  lost 
And  splendor  slowly  mustering.    Since  the 

Sun, 
The  absolute,  the  world«absorbing  One, 
Reliaquisiied  half  his  empire  to  the  host 
Emboldened  by  thy  eruidance,  holy  Star, 
Holy  as  princely,  whio  that  looks  on  thee 
Touching,  as  now,  in  thy  humility 
The  mountain  borders  of  this  seat  of  care, 
Can  question  that  thy  countenance  is  bright, 
Celestial  Power,  as  much  with  love  as  light  ? 

XVIIL 

BOTHWELL  CASTLB. 

(FAS8B1>  CNSEfeK  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  SfORMY 
WEATHKR.) 

Immured  in  Both  well's  towers,  at  times 

the  Brave 
<So  beautiful  is  Clyde)  forgot  to  mourn 
The  liberty  they  lost  at  Bannockburn. 
Once  on  those  steeps  /  roamed  at  large,  and 

have 
In  mind  the  landscape,  as  if  still  in  sight ; 
The  river  glides,  the  woods  before  me  wave ; 
Jhen  why  repine  that  now  in  vain  I  crave 
Needless  renewal  of  an  old  delight  ? 
Better  to  thank  a  dear  and  long-past  day 
For  joy  its  sunny  hours  were  free  to  give 
'Than  blame  the  present,  tliat  our  wish  hath 

crost 
Memory,  like    sleep,  hath    powers  which 

dreams  obey, 
Dreams,  vivid  dreams,  that  are  not  fugitive : 
How  little  that  she  cherishes  is  lost  1 

XIX. 

»kCTURB  OP  DANIEL  IN  THE  LION's  DEN, 
AT  HAMILTON  PALACE. 

Amid  a  fertile  region  gi«en  with  wood 
And  fresh  with  rivers,  well  did  it  become 
The  ducal  Owner,  in  his  palace-home 
To  naturalize  this  tawny  Lion  brood ; 
Children  of  Art,  that  claim  strange  brother-* 

hood 
(Couched  in  their  den)  with  those  that  roam 

at  large 
Over  the  burning  wilderness,  and  charge 
The  wind  with  terror  while  they  roar  for 

food. 
Satiate  are  tJust;  and  stilled  to  ey«  and 


Hence,  while  we  gaze,  a  xofeire  endufeing 

fearl 
Vet  is  the  Prophet  calm,  nor  Would  the  <ave 
Daunt  him — ^it  his  Companions,  now  be- 

drowsed 
Outstretched  and  listless,  were  by  hunger 

roused ; 
Man  placed  him  here,  and  God,  he  kncMirs, 

can  save. 

XX. 

THE  AVON. 
(A   FEEDER  OF  THE  ANNAN.) 

Avon — a  precious,  an  immortal  name  \ 

Yet  is  it  one  that  other  rivulets  bear 

Like  this  unheard-of,  and  their  channels 

wear 
Like  this  contented,  though  unknown  to 

Fame : 
For  great  and  sacred  is  the  modest  claim 
Of  Streams  to  Nature's  love,  where'er  tbey 

flow; 
And  ne'er  did  Genius  slight  them,  as  they 

Tree,  flower,  and  green  herb,  feeding  with- 
out blame. 
But  Praise  can  Waste  her  voice  on  work  of 

tears. 
Anguish,  and  death:  full  oft  where  ihnoccnt 

blood 
Has  mixed  its  current  with  the  limpid  Ilood, 
Her  heaven -offending  trophies  Glory  rean: 
Never  for  like  distinction  may  the  good 
Shrink  from  M;r  name,  pure  Rill,  with  un- 
pleased  ears. 

XXI. 

SUGGESTED    BY    A  VIEW    PROM  AN    EMI- 
NENCE IN  INGLBWOOD  FOREllt. 

The  forest  huge  of  ancient  Caledon 
Is  but  a  name,  no  more  is  Inglewood, 
That  swept  from  hill  to  hill,  from  flood  to 

flood: 
On  her  last  thorn  the  nightly  moon  has 

shone ; 
Yet  still,  though  nnappropriate  Wild  be 

none. 
Fair  parks  spread  wide  where  Adam  Bdl 

might  deign 
With  Clym  o'  the  Clough,  were  they  alhre 

skgain, 
To  kiU  for  merry  feast  their  venison. 
Nor  wants  the  holy  Abbot's  gliding  ShadA 
His   church  with  monumental  wreck  b»- 

strown ; .       . 
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The  feucU  Warriorchief,  a  Ghost  unlaid. 
Hath  still  his  castle,  though  a  skeheton, 
That  he  may  vntch  by  night,  and  lessons 

Of  power  that  perishes,  and  rights  that  fade. 


hartVhorn  tree,  neah  fenrith. 

Here  itdbd  ah  Oak,  that  16ng  had  borne 

affixed 
To  his  huge  trunk,  or,  #lth  more  subtle  art, 
Amohg   its   ivithering   topmost    branches 

mixed, 
T^e  palmy  antlers  of  a  hunted  Hart. 
Whom  the  Dog  Hercules  ptlrsued— his  part 
Each  desperately  sustaining,  till  at  last 
Both  sank  and  died,  the  hfe  veins  of  the 

thased 
And  chaser  bursting  here  with  one  dire 

smart. 
Mutual  the  victory,  mutual  the  defeat ! 
High  was  the  trophy  hung  with  pitiless 

pride ; 
Say,  rather,  with  that  generous  syrnjathy 
Tliat  wants  r.ot,  even  in  riidest  breasts,  a 

seat; 
And,  for  this  feeling's  sake,  let  no  one  chide 
Verse  that  W(,uld  sjuard  thy  memory^,  Hart'Sp 

UOJiM  Xilliii  1 

XXIXI. 
IfAKcV  AND  TRADITION. 

The  Lovers  took  within  thfa  ancient  grovfc 
Their  last  embrace;   beside*  those  crystal 

springs 
The  Hermit  saw  the  Angel  spread  his  i^mgs 
For  instant  flight ;  the  sage  in  yon  alcove 
Sate  musing ;  on  that  hiil  the  Bard  would 

rove, 
Not  mute,  where  now  the  linnet  only  sings : 
Thus  everywhere  to  truth  Tradition  clings. 
Or  Fancy  localizes  Powers  we  love. 
Were  only  History  licensed  to  take  note 
Of  things  gone  by,  her  meagre  monuments 
Would  ill  suffice  for  persons  and  events : 
There  is  an  ampler  page  for  man  to  quote, 
A  readier  book  of  manifold  contentSi 
fitndiid  ahkii  in  palaci  and  in  cot. 


countess'  pillar. 
(On  the  roadside  between  Penrith  and  Appleby, 
there  stands  a  piilar  with  the  following  in- 
scription :— 
^This  pillar  wa*  erected,  in  the  year  1656,' 


by  Anne  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke 
&c.,  for  a  menHMial  of  her  ta«t  parting  with 
her  pious  mother,  MaifMet  Coonten  Dow- 
ager of  Cumberland,  on  the  ad  of  A|>ril«  1616 : 
in  memory  wheraoi  she  bath  left  an  annuity 
dE  4/.  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  of  th« 
parish  of  Brougham,  every  2d  day  of  Auril 
iorever,  upon  the  stone  table  placed  hard  by. 
LausDeoI**] 

While  the  Poor  gather  round,  till  the  end 

of  time 
May  this  bright  flower  of  Charity  display 
Its  bloom,  unfolding  at  the  appomted  day ; 
Flower  than  the  loveliest  of  the  vernal  primu 
Lovelier— transplanted  from  heaven's  purest 

clime  1 
"  Charity  never  faileth:  **  on  that  creed* 
More  than  on  written  testament  or  deed, 
TIm  pious  Lady  built  with  hope  sublime. 
Alms  on  this  stone  to  be  dealt  oxxi^/orever  ! 
"  Laus  Deo."     Many  a  Stranger  passing 

by 
Has  with  that  Parting  mixed  a  filial  sigh, 
Blest  its  humane  Memorial's  fond  endeavor ; 
And,  fastening  on  those  lines  an  eye  tear- 
glazed^ 
Has  ended,  though  no  Clerk,  with  *<  God  be 
praised!" 

XXV. 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

(PROM    THE    ROMAN    STATION    AT    bLD 

PENRITH.) 

How  profitless  the  relics  that  we  cull,. 
Troubling  the  last  holds  of  ambitious  Ronfc, 
Unless  they  chasten  fancies  that  presutiw 
Too  high,  or  idle  agitations  lull  1 
Of  the  worid's  flatteries  if  the  brain  be  full, 
To  have  Ao  seat  for  thonghit  Wers  betttt 

doom^ 
Like  this  old  heknet,  or  the  eyeless  skufl 
Of  him  who  gloried  in  its  nodding  plume. 
Heaven  out  of  vie*,  our  Irishes  what  vtt 

they? 
Our  fond  regrets  tenacious  in  their  grasp  f 
The  Sage's  thedty  ?  the  Poet's  lay  r— 
Mere  Fibuls  without  a  robe  to  clasp; 
Obsolete  lamps,  whose  light  no  time  recalls; 
Urns  without  ashes^  teariess  lacrymalsl 


APOLOGY 

FOR  THE   FOREGOING  POtllt^. 

No  more  :  the  end  is  sudden  :ihd  abrupt. 
Abrupt— as  without  preconceived  design 
Wa&  tee  biigititiing ;  y£t  thtt  sive^il  iakil 
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Have  moved  in  order,  to  each  otlier  bound 
By  a  continuous  and  acknowledged  tie 
Though  unapparent— like  those  bhapes  dis- 
tinct 
That  yet  survive  enscuTptured  on  the  walls 
Of  palaces,  or  temples,  mid  the  wreck 
Of  famed  Persepolis ;  each  following  each, 
As  might  beseem  a  stately  embassy, 
In  set  array ;  these  bearing  in  their  hands 
Ensi^  of  civil  power,  weapon  of  war, 
Or  gift  to  be  presented  at  the  throne 
Of  the  Great  King ;  and  others,  as  they  go 
In  priestly  vest,  with  holy  offerings  charged. 
Or  leading  victims  drest  for  sacrifice. 
'Nor  will  the  Power  we  serve,  that  sacred 

Power, 
The  Spirit  of  humanity,  disdain 
A  ministration  humble  but  sincere. 
That  from  a  threshold  loved  by  every  Muse 
Its  impulse  took — that  sorrow-stricken  door, 
Whence,  as  a  current  from  its  fountain-head. 


Our  thoughts  have  issued,  and  our  feelings 

flowed, 
Receiving,  willingly  or  not,  fresh  strength 
From  kindred  sources ;   while  around  us 

sighed 
(Life's  three  first  seasons   having  passed 

away) 
Leaf -scattering  winds ;  and  hoar-frost  sprink« 

lings  fell 
(Foretaste   of   winter)   on   the   moorland 

heights ; 
And  every  day  brought  with  it  tidings  new 
Of  rash  change,  ominous  for  the  public 

weal. 
Hence,  if  defection  has  too  oft  encroached 
Upon  that  sweet  and  tender  melancholy 
Which  nay  it^lf  be  cherished  and  caressed 
More  than  enough ;  a  fault  so  natural 
(Even  with  the  young,  the  hopeful,  or  the 

gay) 

For  prompt  forgiveness  will  not  sue  in  vain. 


EVENING  VOLUNTARIES. 


Calm  is  the  fragrant  air,  and  loth  to  lose 
Itey's  grateful  warmth,  tho'  moist  with  fall- 
ing dews. 
Look  for  the  stars,  you'll  say  that  there  are 


Look  up  a  second  time,  and,  one  by  one, 
You  mark  them  twinkling  out  with  silvery 

light, 
And  wonder  how  they  could  elude  the  sight ! 
The  birds,  of  late  so  noisy  in  their  bowers. 
Warbled   awhile   with    faint   and    fainter 

powers, 
But  now  are  silent  as  the  dim-seen  flowers : 
Nor  does  the  village  Church-clock's  iron 

tone 
The  time's  and  season's  influence  disown  : 
Nine  beats  distinctly  to  each  other  bound 
In  drowsy  sequence — how  unlike  the  sound 
That,  in  rough  winter,  oft  inflicts  a  fear 
On  fireside  listeners,  doubting  what  they 

hear  ! 
The  shepherd,  bent  on  rising  with  the  sun, 
Had  closed  his  door  before  the  day  was 

done, 
And  now  with  thankful  heart  to  bed  doth 

creep. 
And  joins  his  little  children  in  their  sleep. 


The  bat,  lured  forth  where  trees  the  lane 

o'ershade. 
Flits  and  reflits  along  the  close  arcade ; 
The  busy  dor-luwk  diases  the  white  moth 
With  burring  note,    which  Industry   and 

Sloth  [both. 

Might  both  be  pleased  with,  for  it  suits  them 
A  stream  is  heard — 1  see  it  not,  but  know 
By  its  soft  music  whence  the  waters  flow : 
Wheels  and  the  tread  of  hoofs  are  heard  no 

more ;  [shore 

One  boat  there  was,  but  it  will  touch  the 
With  the  next  dipping  of  its  slackened  oar ; 
Faint  sound,  that,  for  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
Might  give  to  serious  thought  a  moment's 

sway, 
As  a  last  token  of  man's  toilsome  day  1 
183a. 


ON  A  HIGH  PART  OP  THB  COAST  OP  CUM- 
BERLAND. 

Easter  Sunday,  April  7. 

THB  author's  sixty-third   BIRTH-DAT. 

The  Sun,  that  seemed  so  mildly  to  retire. 
Flung  back  from  distant  dimes  a  straaming 
fire, 
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Whose   blaze  is   now   subdued  to  tender 

gleams. 
Prelude  of  night's  approach  with  soothing 

dreams. 
Look  round; — of  all  the  clouds  not  one  is 

moving ; 
'lis  the  still  hour  of  thinking,  feeling,  lov- 
ing. 
Silent,  and  steadfast  as  the  vaulted  sky. 
The  boundless  plain  of  waters  seems  to 

lie; — 
Comes  that  low  sound  from  breezes  rustling 

o'er 
The  grass-crowned  headland  that  conceals 

the  shore  ? 
No ;  'tis  the  earth  voice  of  the  mighty  sea. 
Whispering  how  meek  and  gentle  he  can  be  I 

Thou  Power  supreme  I  who,  arming  to 

rebuke 
Offenders,  dost  put  off  the  gracious  look. 
And  clothe  thyself  with  terrors  like    the 

flood 
Of  ocean  roused  into  his  fiercest  mood. 
Whatever  discipline  thy  Will  ordain 
For  the  brief  course   that  must  for   me 

remain ; 
Teach  me  with  quick-eared  spirit  to  rejoice 
In  admonitions  of  thy  softest  voice ! 
Whate'er  the  path  these  mortal  feet  may 

trace, 
Breathe  through  my  soul  the  blessing  of  thy 

grace, 
Glad,  through  a  perfect  love,  a  faith  sincere 
Drawn  from  the  wisdom  that  begins  with 

fear. 
Glad  to  expand ;  and,  for  a  season,  free 
From  finite  cares,  to  rest  absorbed  in  Thee! 


III. 


(by  the  sea-side.) 

The  sun  is  couched,  the  sea-fowl  gone  to 

rest,- 
And  the  wild  storm  hath  somewhere  found 

a  nest; 
Air  slumbers — wave  with  wave  no  longer 

strives. 
Only  a  heaving  of  the  deep  survives, 
A  tell-tale  motion  !  soon  will  it  be  laid, 
And' by  the  tide  alone  the  water  swayed. 
Stealthy  withdrawmgs,  intcrminglin.c[s  mild 
Of  light  with  shade  in  beauty  reconciled — 
Such  is  the  prospect  far  as  sight  can  range, 
The   soothing   recompen&e,   the   welcome 

change, 


Where  now  the  ships  that  drove  before  the 

blast. 
Threatened   by   angry   breakers   »   they 

passed; 
And  by  a  train  of  flying  clouds  bemocked ; 
Or,  in  the  hollow  surge,  at  anchor  rocked 
As  on  a  bed  of  death  ?  Some  lodge  in  peace, 
Saved  by  His  care  who  bade  the  tempest 


And  some,  too  heedless  of  past  danger^  court 
Fresh  gales  to  wsdt  them  to  the  far-off  port ; 
But  near,  or  hanging  sea  and  sky  between. 
Not  one  of  all  those  wingM  powers  is  seen. 
Seen  in  her  course,  nor  'mid  this  quiet  heard ; 
Yet  oh  !  how  gladly  would  the  air  be  stirred 
By  some  acknowledgment  of  thanks  and 

praise. 
Soft  in  its  temper  as  those  vesper  lays 
Sung  to  the  Virgin  while  accordant  oars 
Urge  the  slow  hark  along  Calabrian  shores ; 
A  sea-bom  service  through  the  mountain  felt 
Till  into  one  loved  vision  all  things  melt ; 
Or  like  those  hymns  that  soothe  with  graver 

sound 
The  gulfy  coast  of  Norway  iron-bound ; 
And,  from  the  wide  and  open  Baltic,  rise 
With  punctual  care,  Lutherian  harmonies. 
Hush,  not  a  voice  is  here !  but  why  repine, 
Now  when  the  star  of  eve  comes  forth  to 

shine 
On  British  waters  with  that  look  benign  ? 
Ye  mariners,  that  plough  your  onward  way. 
Or  in  the  haven  rest,  or  sheltering  bay. 
May  silent  thanks  at  least  to  God  be  given 
With  a  full  heart ;  '*  our  thoughts  are  heard 

in  heaven  1 "    ^^^^ 

IV. 

Not  in  the  lucid  intervals  of  life 
That  come  but  as  a  curse  to  party  strife ; 
Not  in  some  hour  when  Pleasure  with  a  sigh 
Of  languor  puts  his  rosy  garland  by ;    - 
Not  in  the  breathing-times  of  that  poor  slave 
Who  daily  piles  up  wealth  in  Mammon's 

cave — 
Is  Nature  felt,  or  can  be ;  nor  do  words, 
Which  practised  talent  readily  affords. 
Prove  that  her  hand  has  touched  responsive 

chords ; 
Nor  has  her  gentle  beauty  power  to  move 
With  genuine  rapture  and  with  fervent  love 
The  soul  of  Genius,  if  he  dare  to  take 
Life's  rule  from  passion  craved  for  passion's 

sake ; 
Untaught  that  meekness  is  the  cherished 

bent 
Of  all  the  truly  great  and  all  the  iaoocent 
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But  who  is  innocent  ?    By  giaofe  diving 
Kot  otherwise,  O  Nature  t  we  are  thine, 
Thro^|h  good  and  vvil  thine^  in  just  degree 
Of  rational  and  manly  sympathy. 
To  all  that  Earth  from  pensive  hearts  is 

stealing. 
And  Heaven  is  now  to  gladdened  eyts  Re- 
vealing, 
Add  every  charm  the  Universe  can  show 
Through  every  change  its  aspects  undergo — 
Care  may  be  respited,  but  not  repealed  ; 
No  perfect  cure  grows  on  that  bounded  field. 
Vain  is  the  pleasure^  a  false  calm  the  peace, 
If  He,  through  whom  alone  our  conflicts 

cease» 
Our  virtuous  hopes  without  relapse  advaAoe, 
Come  not  to  speed  the  Soul's  deliverance ; 
To  the  distempered  Intellect  refuse 
His  gradous  help,  or  give  what  we  ftbttse. 
««34. 


Oby  the  side  of  rydal  mbrb.) 

The  linnet's  warble,  sinking  towards  a  close, 
Hints  to  the  thrush  'tis  time  for  their  repose ; 
The  shrill-voiced   thrush  is  heedless,  and 

^   aie:ain 
The  monitor  revives  his  own  sweet  strain ; 
£ut  both  will  soon  be  mastered,  and  the 

copse 
Be  left  as  silent  as  the  mountain*tops, 
Ere  Some  commanding  star  dismiss  to  rest 
The  throng  of  rodcs,  that  how,  from  twig 

or  nest, 
(After  a  steady  flight  on  home-bound  wings, 
And  a  last  game  of  mazy  hoverings 
Ait>und  their  ancient  grove)  with  cawing 

hoise 
Disturb  the  liquid  music's  equipoise. 

O  Nightingale!  Whoever  heard  thy  song 
Might  here  be  moved,  till  Fancy  grows  so 

strong 
That  listening  sense  Is  pardonably  cheated 
Where  wood  or  BtreatA  by  thee  was  never 

greeted. 
Surely,  for  fairest  spots  of  favored  lands, 
Were  not  some  gifts  withheld  by  jealons 

hands. 
This  hour  of  deepening  darkness  here  wottl<i 

be 
As  a  fresh  morning  for  new  harmony ; 
And  lays  as  prompt  would  hail  the  dawn  of 


A  d^txim  sh«  has  both  beaMifel  and  bright. 
When  the  East  kindles  with  the  full  itaoon's 

light. 
Not  like  the  rising  sun's  impatient  glow 
Datzlitof  the  mounuirts,  but  an  overf{o# 
Of  solemn  splendor,  in  mutatibn  Slow. 

Wanderer  by  spring  with  gradual  progress 

led. 
For  sway  profoundly  felt  as  widely  spread ; 
To  king,  to  peasant,  to  rou^h  sailor,  dear, 
And  to  the  soldiier's  trumpet-wearied  ear ; 
How  welcome  wouldst  thou  be  to  this  green 

Vale 
Fairer  than  Temple !  Vet,  ^weet  Nightihgale  I 
From  the  w.<»m  ureeze  that  bears  thee  on, 

alight 
At  will,  and  stay,  thy  migratory  flight ; 
Build,  at  thy  choicis,  or  sing,  by  pool  or  fount 
Who  shall  complain,  or  call  thee  to  account? 
The  wisest,  happiest,  of  our  kind  are  they 
That  ever  walk  conttnt  with  Nature's  way, 
God's  goodness  — measuring  bounty  as  it 

may: 
For  whom  the  gravest  thought  of  what  thfgr 

miss. 
Chastening  the  fulness  of  a  present  bliss* 
Is  with  that  wholesome  office  satisfied, 
While  unrepining  sadness  is  allied 
In  thankful  bosoms  to  a  modest  pride* 
1834. 


vt. 

Soft  as  a  doud  is  yon  blue  Ridge^-thi 

Mere 
Seems  firm  as  solid  crystal,  breathless,  cltar, 
And  motionless ;  and,  to  the  gazer's  eye. 
Deeper  than  ocean,  in  the  immensity 
Of  its  vague  mountains  and  unreal  sky  ! 
But,  from  the  process  in  that  still  retreat, 
Turn  to  minuter  changes  at  our  feet ; 
Observe  how  dewy  Twilight  has  withdfawh 
^The  crowd  of  daisies  from  the  shaven  lavm, 
And  has  restored  to  view  its  tender  green. 
That,  while  the  sun  rode  high,  was  lost  be- 
neath their  dazzling  sheen. 
—An  emblem  this  of  what  the  sober  Hour 
Can  do  for  minds  disposed  to  feel  its  power  I 
Thus  oft,  when  we  in  vain  have  wish'd  awa/ 
The  petty  pleasures  of  the  garish  day, 
Meek  eve  shuts  up  the  whole  usurping  host 
(Unbashful  dwarfs  each  glittering  at  hii 

And  leaves  the  diseneumbeteci  Spirit  free 
To  reassume  a  staid  simphcity.  • 
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Tis  w<Jl— but  what  are  helps  of  time  and 

place, 
When  wisdpikn  stands  in  need  of  nattire's 

grace; 
Why  do  good  thoughts,  invoked  or  not»  dc^ 

scend, 
XSiBt  Ati^gels  from  thdr  bowers,  our  vSrtues 

to  befriend ; 
If  yet  TWnorrow,  unbelied,  may  say, 
**•  1  come  to  open  out,  for  fresh  display, 
The  elastic  vanities  of  yesterday  ? '' 

vti. 
The  leaves  that  rustlt^d  on  this  oak-crowned 

MH, 
And  sky  that  danced  among  those  leaves, 

are  still ; 
Rest  smooths  the  way  for  sleep ;  in  fieM  and 
bower  [power 

Soft  shades  and  dews  have  shed  their  blended 
On  drooping  eyelid  and  the  closing  flower ; 
Sound  is  there  none  at  which  the  faintest 

heart 
Might  ^eap>  the  weakest  nerve  of  supersti- 
tion start ; 
Save  when  the  Owlet's  uneicpected  scream 
Pierces  the  ethereal  vault;  and  (mid  the 

gleam 
Of  unsubstantial  imagery,  the  dream, 
From  the  hushed  vale's  realities,  transferred 
*ro  the  still  lake)  the  imaginative  Bird 
Seems»  'mid  kiverted  mountains,  not  un- 
heard. 

Grave   Creature !  — whether,  white  the 

moon  shines  bright 
On  thy  wings  opened  wide  for  smoothest 

flight, 
1Tk)u  art  discovered  in  a  roofless  tower, 
Rising  from  what  may  once  have  been  a 

lady's  bower : 
Or  spied  where  thou  sitt'st  moping  in  thy 

mew 
At  the  dim  centre  of  a  churchyard  yew ; 
Or,  from  a  rifted  crag  or  ivy  tod 
Deep  in  a  forest,  thy  secure  abode 
^hou  giv'st,  for  pastime's  sake,  by  shriek  or 

shout, 
A  puzzling  notice  of  thy  whereabout— 
May  the  night  never  come,  nor  day  be  seen, 
Wheh  I  shall  scorn  thy  voice^  or  mock  thy 

mien! 
In  classic  ages  men  perceived  a  soul 
Of  sapience  m  thy  aspect,  headless  Owl  I 
Xhed  Athens  revereaced  in  the  studious 


And,  near  the  golden  $ce)pfre  grsspecl  by 


Jove, 


His  Eagle's  favorite  perch,  while  i-ouhd  hifl^ 

sate 
The  Gods  revolving  the  decrees  of  Fate, 
Thou,  too,  wert  present  at  Minerva's  side  :— 
Hark  to  that  second  larura  \ — far  and  widc^ 
The  elements  have  heacd,  and  tock  and  l»V9 

replied. 
1834. 


[Thik  Tmpt^mpiu  appeared,  many  years  a^ 
among  the  Author's  poems,  from  which,  in 
subsequent  editions,  it  was  excluded.  It  is 
reprinted,  at  the  request  of  the  Friend  in 
whose  presence  the  lines  were  thrown  off.] 

The  sun  has  long  been  set. 

The  stars  are  out  by  twos  and  threes^ 
The  little  birds  are  piping  yet 

Among  tiie  bushes  and  trees ; 
There's  a  cuckoo,  and  one  or  two  thrushes. 
And  a  far-off  wind  that  rushes^ 
And  a  sound  of  water  that  gushes, 
And  the  cockoo's  sovereign  cry 
Fills  all  the  hollow  of  the  sky. 

Who  would  "  go  parading  '* 
In  London,  "and  masquerading," 
On  such  a  night  of  June 
With  that  beautiful  soft  half-moon^ 
On  all  these  innocent  blisses? 
On  such  a  night  as  this  is  1 

1804. 


COltfOSED    rPON    AN    EVEMtNO    CF     EX- 
TRAORDINARY   SPLENDOR  AND  BEAUTY. 


Had  this  effulgence  disappeared 

With  flying  haste,  1  might  have  sent, 

Among  the  speechless  clouds,  a  look 

Of  blank  astonishment ; 

But  'tis  endued  with  power  to  stay, 

And  sanctify  one  closing  day. 

That  frail  Mortality  may  see— 

What  is  ?— ah  no,  but  what  can  be! 

Time  was  when  field  and  watery  cove 

With  modulated  echoes  rang, 

While  choirs  of  fervent  Angels  sang 

Their  vespers  in  the  grove ; 

Or,  crowning,  star-like,  each  some  sovereign 

height, 
Warbled,  for  heaven  above  and  earth  below^ 
Straiils  suitable  to  botb.-^uch  holy  rite, 
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Methinks,  if  audibly  repeated  now 
From  hill  or  valley,  could  not  move 
Sublimer  transport,  purer  love, 
Than  doth  this  silent  spectacle— the  gleam — 
The  shadow — ^and  the  peace  supreme  i 

II. 

No  sound  is  uttered, — ^but  a  deep 

And  solemn  harmony  prevades 

The  hollow  vale  from  steep  to  steep. 

And  penetrates  the  glades. 

Par-distant  iihages  draw  ni{;h, 

Called  forth  by  wondrous  potency 

Of  beamy  radiance,  that  imbues 

Whatever  it  strikes  with  gem-like  hues ! 

In  vision  exquisitely  clear, 

Herds  range  along  the  mountain  side ; 

And  glistening  antlers  are  descried ; 

And  gilded  flocks  appear. 

Thine  is  the  tranquil  hour,  purpurea!  Eve  I 

But  long  as  god-like  wish,  or  hope  divine. 

Informs  my  spirit,  ne'er  can  I  believe 

That  this  magnificence  is  wholly  thine  I 

—From  worlds  not  quickened  by  the  sun 

A  portion  of  the  gift  is  won ; 

An    intermingling  of    Heaven's    pomp   is 

spread 
On  ground  which  British  shepherds  tread  1 

III. 
And,  if  there  be  whom  broken  ties 
Afflict,  or  injuries  assail. 
Yon  hazy  ridges  to  their  eyes 
Present  a  glorious  scale, 
Climbing  suffused  with  sunny  air. 
To  stop— no  record  hath  told  where  1 
And  tempting  Fancy  to  ascend, 
And  with  immortal  Spirits  blend ! 
— Wings  at  my  shoulders  seem  to  play ; 
But,  rooted  here,  I  stand  and  gaze 
On    those  bright    steps  that  heavenward 

raise 
Their  practicable  way. 
Come   forth,  ye  drooping  old  men,  look 

abroad, 
And    see    to  what  fair  countries    ye  are 

bound  1 
And  if  some  traveller,  weary  of  his  road. 
Hath  slept  since  noon -tide  on  the  grassy 

ground. 
Ye  Genii !  to  his  covert  speed ; 
'And  wske  him  with  such  gentle  heed 
As  may  attune  his  soul  to  meet  the  dower 
Bestowed  on  this  transcendent  hour  1 

IV. 

Such  hues  from  thoir  celestial  Urn 
•Were  wont  to  stream  before  mine  eye, 


Where'er  it  wandered  in  the  mom 
Of  blissful  infancy. 
This  glimpse  of  glory,  why  renewed? 
Nay,  rather  speak  with  gratitude ; 
For,  if  a  vestige  of  those  gleams 
Survived,  'twas  only  in  my  dreams- 
Dread  Power  I  whom  peace  and  calmness 

serve 
No  less  than  Nature's  threatening  voice, 
If  aught  unworthy  be  my  ..hcire, 
From  Thee  if  I  would  swerve ; 
Oh,  let  thy  grace  remind  me  of  the  light 
Full  early  lost,  and  fruitlessly  deplored ; 
Which,  at  this  moment,  on  my  waking  sight 
Appears  to  shine,  by  miracle  restored ; 
My  soul,  though  yet  confined  to  earth, 
Rejoices  in  a  second  birth  1 
— 'Tis  past,  the  visionary  splendor  fades ; 
And  night  approaches  with  her  &hadi».* 
i8i8. 


COMPOSED  BY  THE  SSA-SHORB. 

What  mischief  cleaves  to  unsubdued  r» 

gret, 
How  fancy  sickens  by  vague  hopes  beset ; 
How  baffled  projects  on  the  spirit  prey, 
And  fruitless  wishes  eat  the  heart  away, 
The  Sailor  knows ;  he  best,  whose  lot  is 

cast 
On  the  relentless  sea  that  holds  him  fast 
On  chance  dependent,  and  the  fickle  star 
Of  power,  through  long  and  melancholy 

war. 
O  sad  it  is,  in  sight  of  foreip^n  shores, 
Daily  to  think  on  old  familiar  doors. 
Hearths  loved  in  childhood,  and  ancestral 

floors; 
Or,  tossed  about  along  a  waste  of  foam, 
To  ruminate  on  that  delightful  home 
Which  with    the  dear    BetrothM  was  to 

come; 
Or  came  and  was  and  is,  yet  meets  the  eye 
Never  but  in  the  world  of  memory ; 
Or  in  a  dream  recalled,  whose  smoothest 

range 


•  The  multiplication  of  mountain-ridges,  de 
scribed  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirds 
Stanza  of  this  Ode,  as  a  kind  of  Jacob's  Lad- 
der, leading  to  Heaven,  is  produced  either  by 
watery  vapors,  or  sunny  haze  ;— in  the  present 
instance  by  the  latter  cause.  Allusions  to  the 
OHe,  entitled  "  Intimations  cf  Immortality,' 
pervade  the  last  stanza  of  the  for«(;Qtng  Pcmii 
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Is  crossed  by  knowledge,  or  by  dread,  of 

change, 
And  if  not  so,  whose  perfect  joy  makes 

sleep 
A  thing  too  bright  for  breathing  man  to 

keep. 
Hail  to  the  virtues  which  that  perilous  life 
Extracts  from  Nature's  elemental  strife ; 
And  welcome  glory  won  in    attles  fought 
As  bravely  as  the  foe  was  ke  nly  sought. 
But  to  each  ^alhnt  Captain  and  his  crew 
A  less  imperious  sympathy  is  due, 
Such  as  my  verse  now  yields,  while  moon- 
beams play 
On  the  mute  sea  in  this  unruffled  bay ; 
Such  as  -yill    promptly  flow  from  every 

breast, 
Where    good   men,  disappointed    in    the 

quest 
Of  wealth  and  power  and  honors,  long  for 

rest; 
Or,  having  known  the  splendors  of  success, 
Sigh  for  the  obscurities  of  happiness. 


The  Crescent-moon,  the  Star  of  Love, 
Glories  of  evening,  as  ye  there  are  seen 
With  but  a  span  of  sky  between — 
Speak  one  of  you,  my  doubts  remove, 

Which  is  the  attendant  Page  and  which  the 
Queen? 


XII. 

TO  THE  MOON- 

(COMPOSED  BY  THE   SEA-SIDE, — ON  THE 
COAST  OF   CUMBERLAND.) 

Wanderer!  that   stoop'st  so   low,  and 

com'st  so  near 
To  human  life's  unsettled  atmosphere ; 
Who  lov'st  with  Night  and  silence  to  par- 
take, 
So  might  it  seem,  the  cares  of  them  that 

wake; 
And,   tiirough   the    cottage-lattice    softly 

peeping. 
Dost  shield  from  harm  the  humblest  of  the 

sleeping; 
What,  pleasure    once  encompassed    those 

sweet  names 
Which  yet  in  thy  behalf  the  Poet  claims, 
An  idolizing  dreamer  as  of  yore ! — 
I  slight  them  all ;  and,  on  this  sea-beat 

tboio 


Sole-sitting,  only  can  to  thoughts  attend' 
That  bid  me  hail  thee  as^the  Sailor's  < 

Friend; 
So  call  thee  for  heaven's  grace  through  thee 

made  known 
By  confidence  supplied  and  mercy  shown, 
When  not  a  twinkling  star  or  beacon's  light 
Abates  the  perils  of  a  stormy  night ; 
And  for  less  obvious  benefits,  that  find 
Their  way,  with  tiy  pure  help,  to  heart  and 

mind; 
Both  for  the  adventurer  starting  in  life's 

prime ; 
And  veteran  ranging  round  from  clime  to 

clime, 
Long-baffled  hcpe's  slow  fever  in  his  veins, 
And  wounds  and  weakness  oft  his  labor's 

sole  remains. 

The  aspiring  Mountains  and  the  winding 

Streams, 
Empress  of  Night  I  are  gladdened  by  thy 

beams; 
A  look  of  thine  the  wilderness  pervades. 
And  penetrates  the  forest's  inmost  shades ; 
Thou,  checkering  peaceably  the  minster's 

gloom, 
Guid'st  the  pale  Mourner  to  the  lost  one's 

tomb ; 
Canst  reach  the  Prisoner — to   his  grated 

cell 
Welcome,  though  silent  and  intangible ! —  ' 
And>lives  there  one,  of  all  that  come  and  go 
On  the  great  waters  toiling  to  and  fr^, 
One,  who  has  watched  thee  at  some  quiet 

hour 
Enthroned  aloft  in  undisputed  power, 
Or  crossed  by  vapory  streaks  and  clouds 

that  move 
Catching  the  lustre  they  in  part  reprove — 
Nor  sometimes  felt  a  fitness  in  thy  sway 
To  call  up  thoughts  that  shun  the  glare  of 

day, 
And  make  the  serious  happier  than  the 

gay? 

Yes,   lovely   Moon!    if  thou  so   mildly 

bright 
Dost  rouse,  yet  surely  in  thy  own  despite, 
To  fiercer  mood  the  phrenzy-stricken  brain, 
Let  me  a  compensating  faith  maintain  ; 
That  there's  a  sensitive,  a  tender,  part 
Which  thou  canst  touch  in  every  human 

heart, 
For  healing  and  composure. — But,  as  least 
And  mightiest  billows  ever  have  confessed 
Thy  domination ;  as  the  whole  vast  Sea 
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Feels  throuj^h  her  lowest  depths  thy  sov- 
X        ereignty; 
So  shines  that  countenance  with  especial 

grace 
On  them  who  urge  the  ked  her  plains  to 

trace 
Furrowing  its  way  right  onward.  The  most 

rude, 
Cut  off  from  home  and  country,  may  have 

stood— 
Even  till  long  gazing  hath  bedimmed  his 

eye, 

Or  the  mute  rapture  ended  in  a  sigh — 
Touched  by  accordance  of  thy  placid  cheer, 
With  some  internal  lights  to  memory  dear, 
Or   fancies   steahng   forth  to  soothe  the 

breast 
Tired  with  its  daily  share  of  earth's  unrest, 
Gentle  awakenings,  visitations  meek ; 
A  kindly  influence  whereof  few  will  speak, 
Though  it  can  wet  with  tears  the  hardiest 

cheek. 
And  when  thy  beauty  in  the  shadowy 

cave 
Is  hidden,  buried  in  its  monthly  grave ; 
Then,  while  the  Saih>r,  'mid  an  open  sea 
Swept  by  a  f av9ring  wind  that  leaves  thought 

free. 
Paces  the  deck^no  star  perhaps  in  sight, 
And  nothing  save  the  moving  ship's  own 

light 
To  cheer  the  long  dark  hours  ol  vacant 

night— 
Oft  wi^  his  musings  does  thy  image  blend, 
In  his  mind's  eye  thy  crescent  horns  ascend. 
And  thou  art  still,  O  Moon,  that  Sailor's 

Frxxnd  I 

i«35. 

♦ 

XXII. 

TO  THE  MOOK. 

(bydai..) 

?UBBN  of  the  stars ! — so  gentle,  so  benign, 
hat  ancient  Fable  did  to  thee  assign, 
When   darknesa  creeping  o'er  thjr  silver 

brow 
Warned  thee  these  tipper  regions  to  forego^ 
Annate  empire  in  the  shades  bebw— 
A  Bard,  who,  lately  near  the  wide»spread 

seal 
Tiwversed  by  gleainifig  ships,  looked  up  to 

thee 
With  grateful  thoughts,  doth  iiov  thy  ikiBg 

hail 
F]«n^  tlw  (too  flPRfiiW'^  a,  aM9"|E'4«k* 


Glory  of  night,  conspicuous  yet  serenei 
Nor  less  attractive  when  by  glimpses  seen 
Throu|;h  cloudy  umbrage,  weM  might  that 
fair  face, 


And  ail  those  attributes  of  modest 
ays  ¥ 
fear, 


In  days  when  Fancy  wrought  unci 


hecked 


bjr 


Down  to  the  green  earth  fetched  thee  fxona 

thy  sphere, 
To  sit  in  leafy  woods  by  fountains  dear  I 

O  still  belov'd  (for  thine,  meek  Power,  are 
charms 
That  fascinate  the  very  Babe  in  arms 
While  he,  uplifted  towards  thee,  laughs.  oat- 
Spreading    his    little    palms   in   his   glad 

Mother's  sii^t) 
O  still   bclov'd,  once  worshipped  I  Time, 

that  frowns 
In  his  destructive  flight  on  earthly  crowns. 
Spares  thy  mild  splendor  \  stiU  those  €stf« 

shot  beams 
Tremble   on  dancing  waves  and  rippling 

streams 
With   stainless  touch,  as  chaste  as  ytkm^ 

thy  praise 
Was  sung  by  Yirgin-choirs  in  festal  lays  : 
And  through  dark  trials  still  dovt  thou  ex- 
plore 
The  w<iy  for  increase  punctual  as  of  yore. 
When  teeming  Matrons — ^yielding  to  rude 

faith 
In  mysteries  of  birth  and  life  and  death 
And    painful   struggle  and    deliverance- 
prayed 
Of  thee  to  visit  them  with  lenient  aid. 
What  though  the  rites  be  swept  away,  the 

fanes 
Extinct  that  echoed  to  the  votive  strains  ; 
Yet  thy  mild  aspect  does  not,  cannot,  cease 
Love  to  promote  and  purity  and  peace ; 
And   Fancy,   unreproved,  even   yet  waj 

trace 
Faint  types  of  suffering  in  thy  bramlesi 
lace. 

Then,  silent  Moniliess  1  Ibt  ne--4wtbUet 
To  worlds  unthought  of  till  tfa«  afiafchbi| 

mind 
Of  Science  laid  them  open  to  i 
Tok),  alao^  how  the 

dare 
God's  gloiyi;  end  1  ^  ^     , 

In  that  \im^  dnrge;  let  tw^-^tiieat  «^ 

y^  engfat  eC  jggbcst,  ImJw^  I#hbw 
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Receive  whatever  ^ood  *tU  given  thee  to 

dispense. 
May  sa^e  and  simple,  catcliinf  with  one  eye 
The  moral  intimations  of  the  sky, 
Leajpi  from  thy  course,  where'er  their  own 

be  taken, 
''To    look    on  tempests,  and   U  never 

shaken;" 
1835. 


To  keep  with  faithful  step  the  appointed 
way 

Eclipsing  or  eclipsed,  by  night  or  day. 
And  {rom  example  of  thy  monthly  range 
Gently  to  brook  decline  and  fatal  change  ; 
Meek,  patient,  s^adfast,  and  with  loftier 

scope, 
Than  thy  revival  yields,  for  gladsome  hope  1 


POEMS 

C0MP09KD  OR  SUGGESTED  DURING  A  TOUR,  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1 833. 

[Having  been  prevented  by  the  lateness  of  th^  semoo,  fo  1831,  from  visiting  Staffa  aid  IoDa« 

1_ J    ,\^       .. r__i  jjt>jects  of  a  short  tour  in  the  summer  of  1833,  o£  which  the 

~>e  course  pursued  was  down  the  Cumberland  river 

, , , .-,      J  Isle  of  Man,  where  a  few  davs  were  passed)  up 

the  Frith  of  Clyde  to  Greenock,  then  to  Oban,  Staffa,  lona,  and  back  towards  England  by  Loch 
Awe,  Inverary,  Loch  Goi)*head,  Greenock,  and  through  parts  of  Renfrewshire,  Ayrshirey  and 
Dumfries-shire  to  Carlule,  and  thence  up  the  river  lulen,  and  homewards  by  Uilswater.] 


Lnavmg  ueen  preventeo  oy  tne  laieness  01  rn, 
Ihe  author  made  these  the  principal  objects  of  a 
fullowiDg  ■eries  of  poems  «s  a  Memorial.    The 
Derweftt,  and  to  Whitehaven,  thence  (by  the  I«i 


I, 

Adieu  Rydafian  Laurels  1  that  have  grown 
And  spread  as  if  ye  knew  that  c^ys  wight 

come 
When  ye  would  shelter  in  a  happy  home, 
Oa  this  fair  Mount,  a  Poet  of  your  own. 
One  who  ne'er  ventured   for   a   Delphic 


To  sue  the  God ;  but,  haunting  your  green 

shade 
All  seasons  through,  is  humbly  pleased  to 

braid 
Ground-fiowers,  beneath  your  guardianship, 

self-sown. 
Farewell  I  no  Minstrels  now  witji  harp  new 

strung 
For  summer  wandering  quit  their  household 

bowers; 
Yet  not  for  this  wants  Poesy  a  tongue 
To  cheer  the  Itinerant  on  whom  she  poura 
Her  spirit,  while  he  crosses  lonely  moors, 
Or  mtisiag  sits  foisaken  haUs  amoBg. 


Why   should  the  Ehthusiast,  journeying 

through  this  Isle 
Repine  as  if  his  hour  were  come  too  late  ? 
Not  unprotected  in  her  mouldering  state, 
AntiqiHty  9alute#  him  with  a  smile, 


'Mid  fruitful  fields  that  ring  with  jocund 

And  pleasure-groimds  where  Taste,  refined 

Co-mate 
Of  Truth  and  Beauty,  strives  to  imitate, 
Far  as  she  may,  primeval  Nature's  style. 
Fair  Land  I  by  time't  parental  love  made 

free, 
By  Social  Order's  watchful  arms  embraced ; 
With  unexampled  union  meet  in  ^hee, 
For  eye  and  mind,  the  present  and  the  past ; 
With  golden  prospect  for  futurity, 
If  that  be  reverenced  which  ought  to  last 


They  called  Thee  Merry  England,  in 

old  time ; 
A  happy  people  won  for  thee  that  name 
With  envy  heard  in  many  a  distant  clime ; 
And,  spite  of  change,  for  me  thou  keep'st 

the  same 
Endearing  title,  a  responsive  chime 
To  the  heart's  fond  belief;  though  some 

there  are 
Whose  sterner  judgments  deem  that  word  a 

snare 
For  inattentive  fancy,  like  the  lime 
Which  foolish  birds  are  caught  with.    Can, 

1  ask, 
This  face  of  rur^  beauty  be  4  mask 
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For  discontent,  and  poverty,  and  crime  ; 
These  spreading  towns  a  cloak  for  lawless 

will? 
Forbid  it,  Heaven! — and  Merry  England 

still 
Shall  be  thy  riglitful  name,  in  prose  and 

rhyme  I 


TO  THE  RIVER  GRETA,  NEAR  KESWICK. 

Greta,  what  fearful  listening  I  when  huge 

stones 
Rumble  along  thy  bed,  bl<.Tck  after  block : 
Or,  whirling  with  reiterated  shock. 
Combat,    while    darkness    aggravates    the 

groans : 
But  if  thou  (like  Cocytus  from  the  moans 
Heard  on  his  rueful  margin)  thence  wert 

named 
The  Mourner,  thy  true  nature  was  defamed. 
And  the  habitual  murmur  that  atones 
For    thy  worst    rage,  forgotten.     Oft    as 

Spring 
Decks,  on  thy  sinuous  banks,  her  thousand 

thrones, 
Seats  of  glad  instinct  and  love's  carollin^^. 
The  concert,  for  the  happy,  then  may  vie 
With  liveliest  peals  of  birth-day  harmony : 
To  a  grieved  heart,  the  notes  are  benisons. 

V. 

to  the  river  derwent. 

Among  the  mountains  were  we  nursed* 

loved  Stream  1 
Thou  near  the  eagle's  nest — within  brief 

sail, 
I,  of  his  bold  wing  floating  on  the  gale. 
Where  thy  deep  voice  could  lull  me  I  Faint 

the  beam 
Of  human  life  when  first  allowed  to  gleam 
On  mortal  notice. — Glory  of  the  vale. 
Such  thy  meek  outset,  with  a  crown,  though 

frail. 
Kept  in  perpetual  verdure  by  the  steam 
Of  thy  soft  breath ! — Less  vivid  wreath  en- 
twined 
Ncmsean  victor's   brow;  less  bright  was 

worn. 
Meed  of  some  Roman  chief — in  triumph 

borne 
With  captives  chained ;  and  shedding  from 

his  car 
The  sunset  splendors  of  a  finished  war 
Upon  the  proud  enslavers  of  mankind  1 


in  sight  of  the   town  of  cocker- 
mouth. 

s 
(Where  the  Author  was  bom,  and  his  Father's 

remains  are  laid.) 
A  point  of  life  between  my  Parents*  dust. 
And  yours,  my  buried  Little-ortes  !  am  I ; 
And  to  those  graves  looking  habitually 
In  kindred  quiet  I  repose  my  trust.  ^ 
Death  to  the  innocent  is  more  than  just, 
A  nd,  to  the  sinner,  mercifully  bent ; 
So  may  I  hope,  if  truly  1  repent 
And  meekly  bear  the  ills  which  bear  I  must : 
And  You,  my  Offspring  1  that  do  still  re* 

main 
Yet  may  outstrip  me  m  the  appointed  race. 
If  e'er,  through  fault  of  mine,  in  mutual 

pain 
Wc  breathed  together  for  a  moment's  space. 
The  wrong,  by  love  provoked,  let  love  ar- 

rai«:n. 
And  only  love  keep  in  your  hearts  a  place. 


ADDRESS  from  THE  SPIRIT   OF   COCKER* 
MOUTH  CASTLE. 

"•  Thou  look'st  upon  me,  and  dost  fondly 

think. 
Poet  I  that,  stricken  as  both  are  by  years, 
We,  differing  once  so  much,  are  now  Com- 
peers, 
Prepared,  when  each  has  stood  his  time,  to 

sink 
Into  the  dust.     Erewhile  a  sterner  link 
United  us ;  when  thou,  in  boyish  play, 
Entering  my  dungeon,  didst  become  a  prey 
To  soul-appalling  darkness.     Not  a  bbnk 
Of  light  was  there; — and  thus  did  I,  thy 

tutor, 
Make  thy  young  thoughts  acquainted  with 

the  grave ; 
While  thou  wert  chasing  the  wing'd  butter- 
fly 
Through  my  green  courts ;  or  climbing,  a 

bold  suitor. 
Up  to  the  flowers  whose  golden  progeny 
Still  round  my  shattered  brow  in  beauty 
wave." 

vin. 

nun's  well,  brigham. 

The  cattle  crowding  round  tlw  beverage 

clear 
To  slake  their  thirst,  with  reckless  hoofs 
have  trod 
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The  encircling  turf  into  a  Ivirren  clod  ; 

Through  which  the  waters  creep,  then  dis- 
appear, 

Bom  to  be  lost  on  Derwent  flowing  near.; 

Yet.  o'er  the  brink,  and  round  the  iime<stoae 
cell 

Of  the  pure  spring  (they  call  it  the  '*  Nun's 
Well," 

Name  that  first  struck  by  chance  my  startled 
ear)', 

A  tender  Spirit  broods— the  pensive  shade 

Of  ritual  honors  to  this  fountain  paid 

By  hooded  Votaresses  with  saintly  cheer ; 

Albeit  oft  the  Virgin-mother  ipild 
.  Looked  down  with  pity  upon  eyes  beguiled 

Into  the  sheddng  ot  **  too  soft  a  tear." 

IX. 

TO  A  FRIEND. 
(ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  DERWENT  ) 

Pastor  and  Patriot !-— at  whose  bidding 
rise 

These  modest  walls,  amid  a  flock  that  need, 

For  one  who  comes  to  watch  them  and  to 
feed, 

A  fixed  Abode — keep  down  presageful 
sighs. 

Threats,  which  the  unthinking  only  can  de- 
spise. 

Perplex  the  Church ;  but  be  thou  firm, — ^be 
true 

To  thy  first  hope,  and  this  good  work  pur- 
sue, 

Poor  as  thou  art.    A  welcome  sacrifice 

Dost  Thou  prepare,  whose  sign  will  be  the 
smoke 

Of  thy  new  hearth ;  and  sooner  shall  its 
wreaths, 

Mounting  while  earth  her  morning  incer.se 
breathes, 

From  wandering  fiends  of  air  receive  a  yoke. 

And  straightway  cease  to  aspire,  than  God 
disdam 

This  bumble  tribute  as  lU-^med  or  vain. 

X. 

MARY  QUEEN  OP  SCOTS. 

(LANDING  AT  THE  MOUTH   OF   THE  DER- 
WENT, WORKINGTON.) 

Dear  to  the  Loves,  and  to  the  Graces 

▼owed,. 
The  Queen  drew  back  the  wimple  that  she 

wore ; 
And  to  the  throng,  tlut  on  the  Cvmhrian 

•hore 


Her  landiiig   hailed,  how  touchmgly   she 

bowed  1 
And  iike  a  Star  (that,  from  a  heavy  cloud 
Of   pine-tree   foliage  poised  m  air,  forth 

darts, 
When  a  soft  summer  gale  at  evening  parts 
The  gloom  that  did  its  lovehness  enshroud) 
She  smiled ;  but  Time,  tlie  old  Satumian 

seer, 
Sighed  on  the  wing  as  her  foot  pressed  tht 

strand, 
With  step  prednsive  to  a  long  array 
Of  woes  and  de^dations  hand  in  hand — 
Weeping  captivity,  and  shuddering  fear 
Stilled  by  the  ensanguined  block  oi  Fother- 

mgayl 

XI. 

stanzas  SUGGESTED  IN  A  STEAM-BOAT 
OFF  SAINT  BEES'  HEAD.  ON  THE  COAST 
OF  CUMBERLAND. 

If  Life  were  slumber  on  a  bed  of  down, 
Toil  unimposed,  vicissitude  unknown, 
Sad  were  our  lot :  no  hunter  of  the  hare 
Exults  like  him  whose  javelin  from  the  lair 
Has  roused  the  lion  ;  no  one  plucks  the  rose, 
Whose    proffered   beauty    in  safe  shelter 

blows 
Mid  a  trim  garden's  summer  luxuries. 
With'  jny  like  his  who  climbs,  on  hands  and 

knees, 
For  some  rare  plant,  yon  Headland  of  St 

Bees. 

This  independence  upon  oar  and  sail. 
This  new  indifference  to  brsr  ze  or  gale, 
This    straight-lined    progrees,  furrowing  4 

flat  lea, 
And  regular  as  if  locked  in  certainty — 
Depress    the   hours.      Up,  Spirit  of    the 

storm ! 
That  Courage  may  find  something  to  per* 

form ; 
That  Fortitude,  whose  blood  disdains  to 

freeze 
At    Danger's  bidding,  may  confront   thcr 

seas, 
Firm    as  the  towering  Headlands  of  St. 

Bees. 
Dread  cliff  of  Baruth  1  that  wild  wish  may 

sleep, 
Bold  as  if  men  and  creatures  of  the  Deep 
Breathed   the   same   element;  too   many 

wrecks 
■Have  struck  thy  sides,  too.  .n^uiy  gbastljr 

decks 


AQCf 
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Hfist  thou  ^oolqed  down  i)pop,  th^t  spch  j^ 

' thought 
Shpuld  here  |;)e  welcoipe,  and  ip  verse  enr 

yrrought : 
With  thy  "stem  aspect  better  far  agrees 
Utterance  of  thinks  tl>at  we  hpe  past  w^t)i 

'ease, 
As  millioDs  thus  ^all  do,  tbe  Headlands  pf 
St  Bees:  ^  ^       ' 

Yet,  while '.eaoh.  useful  A*^  augments  her 

store, 
What  boots  t^e  ^n  if  Nature  should  lose 


And   Wisdom,  a^  she  holds  ^   Chri^tiall 

place 
In  man's  intelligence  sublimed  by  fx^x»  ? 
When  Bega  sought  of  yore  the  Cumbrian 

coast, 

cro^s'4 : 
She  knelt  in  prayer— tjt^  ^^9^  tbpir  Vfath 

appease; 
And,    /rem    hj?r   yaw   lyell   weighed    in 

l|caven'|i  c'[ecr9fis, 
Rose,  'y\\^%  sl\e  to'viched  ^lie  ^tran4,  the 
Cliantfy  di  ijt  fieesr 

"Priiej  of  bpart  were  ,l.h?v. t)lpnt1y  pf  hand,v 
Who  in   these    Wilds   then    struggled  ^or 

cQpu»a;i4; 
'I'bf  strong  jvq:^  ip^rpilfss,  without  hope 

'  the  weak  ;  '      ' 

Tifltliis  hrig^^tflL^^er  c»mp,ifur  asday- 

And  as  a  cresset  true  that  darts  its  length 
Of  beamy  lustre  from  i  tower  of  Ktren^tili ; 
Guidin     h    manner  through  troubled  seas. 
And  cheerijig  oft  i     peaceful  reveries, 
Liked  the  fixed  Light  that    ciowns   yon 
Headhnd  of  St;  Bees! 

To  aid  the  Votaress,  ciiracles  believed  . 
)yiP4gh^  Jo   pace's  ,v??>^^»  '^\%  mirajcl,e^ 

•adiieved; 
§p  piety  topk  y^\ ;  ^d  §onj|  might  tell 
What  humanizing  virtues  near  her  cell 
Sprang  upj  fipd  ?pfead  lh,cff  frjg^nce  pvido 

around ; 
How  savage  bo^oqis  inejtepi  ^t  ^p  ^n4 
Of  gospei-thith  enchained  in  harmopics 
W?ifte4   py  .wfiy^,  OF  creeping   throujji 

close  trees. 
From  her  ieHj;i9»f?  ^w**^'?  ^f  St.  Bee* 

When  her  sweet  Voice,  thaft  instn/ment  of 

love, 
Wat  ghinfifid,  and  took  iU  place,  aboT« 


The  silent  stars,  among  the  angelic  quire, 
Her  chantry  blazed  with  sacrilegious  fire'. 
And  perished  utterly ;  but  her  good  deeds 
Had  sown  the  spot,  th^t  witnessed  theniy 

with  seeds 
Which  lay  in  earth  expectant,  till  a  breeze 
With  quickening  impi^lse  answered  tbe9 

mute  pleas. 
And  lo  1  a  statelier  pile,  th^  Abbey  of  St, 

Bees, 

There  are  the  naked  dothed,  the  hungry 

fed; 
And  Charily  extendeth  to  ^e  dead 
I^er  intercessions  made  for  the  so'ul^s  rest 
Of  tardy  penitents ;  or  for  the  best 
Among  the  good  (when  love  might  else 

have  slept. 
Sickened,  or  died)  in  pious  memory  kept. 
Thanks  to  the  austere  an'd  simple  Devotees, 
Who,  to  ^at  if  ryicf  bo^und  by  venia*  ' 
Keep  watch  before  the  altars  of  St.  J 

Are  not,  in  sppth,  their  j^equietns  sacre^ 

ties 
Woven  out  of  passion*s  sharpest  agonies. 
Subdued,  composed,  and  k)r)na}ized  by  arL 
To  fix  a  wjsersorrow  in  the  heart  ?  ^ 

The  prayer  for  them  whose  hpur  is  pa^ 

away 
Says  to  the  Living,  profit  whil^  ye  may  ! 
A  little  part,  and  thai  the  worst,  he  sees 
Who  thmks  that  priestly  cunning  hplds  th^ 

•  .keys 
That  best  unlock  the  secrets  of  St.  Bees. 

Conscience,  the  timid  heing'^  inmost  Kght, 
Hope  of  the  dawn  and  solace  of  the  night. 
Cheers  these  Recluses  with  a  steady  ia)r 
In  many  an  hour  when    judgment    goes 

astray. 
/  h     scorn  not  hastily  their  rule  who  tt^r 
Earth  to  -despise,  and  fiedi  to  mortify ; 
Consume  wini  zeal,  in  wingM  ecstasies 
Of  prayer  and  praise  forget  theh*  rosaries, 
Nor  hear  the  loudest  furgiss  of  St  Bmib. 

Yet  none  so  prompt  to  succor  and  protect 
The  forlorn  traveHer,  or  yaHor.  wnwked 
On  the  bare  coast ;  nor  do  they  grudge  tfa^ 

"   (joon "^     "    ^' 

Which  staff  and  cockle  hat  and   sandal 

sHoon 
Claim  for  the  pilgrim ;  and,  though  ohidings 

sharp  '        ' 
May  sometimes  greet  the  stroUiag  mi&- 

fikel'shacp,  * 
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It  is  not  then  when,  syrept  with  spcrtiv^ 

ease, 
Jt  charms  a  feast-day  throng  of  all  degrees, 
Brightening    the  archway    of  revered  St, 

Bees. 

How  did  the  cKffs  and  echoing  hills  rejoice 
What     time    the    Benedictine    Brethren's 

voice, 
Imploring,  or  commanding  with  meet  jnride, 
Summoned  the  Chiefs  to  lay  their  feuds 

aside. 
And  under  one  West  ensi^  serve  the  Lord 
In  Palestine.     Advance,  mdignant  Sword  J 
FIamM^:  till  thou  froi9  Panym  hands  re- 
lease 
That  tomb,  dread  centre  of  all  sanctities 
Norsad  a  th*  quiet  Abbey  of  St.  Beet. 

But  Wok  W9  Aow  to  thc«  whose  muMU  ^rom 

Follow  the  fortune  which  they  vm  not 

share. 
Whil§  in  Judea  Fancy  loves  to  roain» 
S>he  helps  to  piake  a  Holy-land  at  home  \ 
The  Star  of  Bethlehem  from  its  sf>her9  in- 
vites 
To   sound    the    crystal    depth    of  fs^iden 

righU ; 
A^4  wedded  Irife*  through  spiptuml  mys* 

teries, 
Heavenward  gscends  with  all  her  charities, 
T«UglU  by  the   hoof:}.e4  Celibjit^  of  St. 
Bees. 

Kor  be  it  e*er  forgotten  how  by  skill 

Q(  c)Di$fered  A'(iHte$:ts,  f^fie  their  soujs  to 

fill 
With  layf  of  jGp4,  l^hrpughou*  the  Und 

were  raised 
Churches  on  whose  synybolic  beauty  gazed 
Peasant  and  qa^l-clad   Chief  with    pious 

awe; 
As  at  this  day  men  seeing  what  ttiey  saw, 
Or  the  b«.e  wreck    .  faith's  solemnities, 
Aspire  to  more  than  earthly  destinies ; 
Witness  yon  file  thjit  greets  us  from  St. 

Bees: 

Yetiaor* ;  arour    ' '  ose  Churches,  gathered 

Towns 
Safe    from  the    feudal    Castle's   haughty 

frowns ; 
Peaceful  abodes,  where  Justice  might  up- 

Her  scales  with  even  hand|  and  culture 


The  heart  to  pity,  train  the  mind  in  care 
For  rules  of  life,  sound  as  the  Time  could 

hear. 
Nor  dost  thpu  fail,  thro*  abject  .l©y«  xjf  ease, 
Or  hindrance  raised  by  sordid  purposes, 
To  bear  thy  part  in  this  goo4  work,  St, 
•Bees. 

Who  with  ^e  ploughshafe  clove  the  barren 

moors. 
And  to  green  meadows  changed  the  swampy 

slfcores? 
Thinned  the    rank  woods;    and   foif    the 

cheerful  grange 
Made  room  ^gdiece  wolf  and  bo^  were  «sed 

to  range  ? 
Who  lauf^t,  and  slwwisd  by  deeds,  that 

gentler  chains 
Should  biad  ihe  vassal  to  his  lord's  do- 
mains ? 
The  thoughtful  Monks,  intent  thehr  God  to 

please. 
For  Christ's  dear  sake,  by  human  sympfi- 

thies 
Poured  from  the  bosom  of  thyChurdi,  St* 

Bees! 

But  all  availed  not ;  by  a  mandate  givpp 
Through  lawless  will  the  Brothertiood  was 

driven 
Forth  from  their  cells  ;  their  anciont  House 

lai^  low 
In  Reformation's  sweeping  overthrow. 
3ut  now  once  piore  th^  locftl  Heart  revives. 
The  inextinguishable  Spirit  strives. 
Oh  may  that  Power  who  hushed  the  etormy 

seas, 
And  cleared  a  wav  for  the  first  Votaries, 
Prosper  the  n£w4)orn  College  of  St.  BeesI 

Alas !  the  Genius  of  our  age  from  SchpoU 
Less  humble  draws  her  lessons,  aiins,  and 

rules. 
To  ProM'css  guided  by  her  insigh(  keen 
Matter  and  Spirit  are  as  one  Machine  \ 
Boastful  Idolatress  of  formal  skill 
She  in  her  own  would  merge  the  etcm4 

will: 
Better,  if  Reason's  triumphs  match  with 

these, 
Her  flight  before  the  bold  credulities 
That  furthered  the  first  teachings  of  St 

Bees.* 
183.1. 


See  flxciimoii,  seventh  part ;  and  Eccle- 
\i\c3\  $ket9hf «,  MB^PAd  pjirSf  WM  ths  h»» 

-ng. 
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Xll, 

IN  THE  CHANNEL,  BETWEEN  THE   COAST 
.   OF   CUMBERLAND     AND   THE    ISLE    OF 
MAN. 

Ranging  the  heights  of  Scawfell  or  Black- 
comb, 
In  his  lone  course  the  Shepherd  oft  will 

pause, 
And  strive  to  fathom  the  mysterious  laws 
By  which  the  clouds,  arrayed  in  light  or 

.  gloom, 
On  Mnna  settle,  and  the  shapes  assume 
Of  all  her  peaks  and  ridges.     What  he 

draws 
From  sense,  faith,  reason,  fancy,  of  the 

cause, 
He  will  take  yrith  him  to  the  silent  tomb. 
Or,  by  his  fire,  a  child  upon  his  knee, 
Haply  the  utitaught  Philosopher  may  speak 
Of  the  strange  sight,  nor  hide  his  theoiy 
'J^hat  satisfies  the  simple  and  the  meek, 
Blest  in  their  pious  ignorance,  though  weak 
To  cope  with  Sages  imdevoutly  free. 

XIII. 
AT  SEA  OFF  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Bold  words  affirmed,  in  days  wh^n  faith 
^     was  strong; 
And  doubts  and  scruples  seldom  teazed  the 

brain, 
That  no  adventurer*s  bark  had  power  to 

gain 
These  shores  if  he  approached  them  bent 

on  wrong ; 
For,- suddenly  up»conjured  from  the  Main, 
Mists  rose  to  hide  the  Land — ^that  search, 

though  long 
And  eager,  mij»ht  be  still  pursued  in  vain. 

0  Fancv,  what  an  age  was  that  for  song  ! 
That  age,  when  not  by  laws  inanimate. 

As  men  believed,  the  waters  were  impelled. 
The  air  controlled,  the  stars  their  courses 

held ; 
But  elehient  and  orb  on  acts  did  wait 
Of  Powers  endued  with  visible  form,  in- 
stinct 
With  will,  and  to  their  work  by  passion 

XIV. 

Desire  we  past  illusions  to  recall  ? 
To  reinstate  wild  Fancy,  would  we  hide 
Truths  whose  thick  veil  Science  has  drawn 

1  aside  ? 


No, — ^let  this  Age,  high  as  she  may,  install 
In  her  esteem  the  thirst  that  wrought  man^s 

fall, 
The  universe  is  infinitely  wide ; 
And  conquering  Reason,  if  self-glorified, 
Can  nowhere  move  uncrossed  by  some  new 

wall 
Or  gulf  of  mystery,  which  thou  alone, 
Imaginative  Faith  I  canst  overleap. 
In  progress  toward  the  fount  of  Love, — ^the 

throne 
Of  Power  whose  ministers  the  records  keep 
Of  periods  fixed,  and  laws  established,  less 
Flesh  to  exalt  than  prove  its  nothingness. 

XV. 
ON    ENTERING    DOUGLAS    BAY,  ISLE     OP 
MAN. 
'*  Dignum  laude  viram  Musa  Tctat  raori.**    < 
The  feudal  Keep,  the  bastions  of  Cohom, 
Even  when  they  rose  to  check  or  to  repel 
Tides  of  aggressive  war,  oft  served  as  well 
Greedy  ambition,  armed  to  treat  with  scorn 
Just  limits ;  but  yon  Tower,  whose  smiles 

adorn 
This  perilous  bay,  stands  clesu"  of  all  of-. 

fence ; 
Blest  work  it  is  of  love  and  innocence, 
A  Tower  of  refuge  built  for  the  else  forlorn,- 
Spare  it,  ye  waves,  and  lift  the  mariner, 
Struggling  for  life,  into  its  saving  arms  I 
Spare,  too,  the  human  helpers!    Do  they 

stir 
'Mid  your  fierce  shock  like  men  afraid  to 

die? 
No ;  their  dread  service  nerves  the  heart  it 

warms, 
And  they  are  led  by  noble  Hillary.' 

XVI. 

BY  THE   SEA-SHORE,  ISLE  OF   MAN. 

Why  stand  we  gazing  on  the  sparkling 

Brine, 
With  wonder  smit  by  its  transparency 
An4  all-enraptured  with  its  purity  ? — 
Because  the  unstained,  the  clear,  the  crys- 
talline. 
Have  ever  in  them  something  of  benign ; 
Whether  in  gem,  in  water,  or  in  sky, 
A  sleeping  infant's  brow,  or  wakeful  eye 
Of  a  young  maiden,  only  not  divine. 
Scarcely  the  hand  forbears  to  dip  its  palm 
For  beverage  drawn  as  from  a  mountain- 
well.      ,  ....  ..    • 

Temptation  centres  in  the  liquid  Qalm;. 
Our  daily  raiment  seems  no  obstacle 
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To  instantaneous  plunging  in,  deep  Sea  \ 
And  revelling  in  long  embrace  with  thee.* 
XVII. 
ISLE  OF   MAN. 

A  YOUTH  too  certain  of  his  power  to  wade 
On  the  smooth  iaottom  of  this  clear  bright 

sea, 
To  sight  so  shallow,  with  a  bather's  glee 
Leapt  from  this  rock,  and  but  for  timely  aid 
He,  by  the  alluring  element  betrayed, 
Had  perished.     Then  might  Sea-nymphs 

.  (and  with  sighs 
'Of  self-reproach)  have  chanted  elegies 
Bewailing  his  sad  fate,  when  he  was  laid 
In  peaceful  earth :   for,  doubtless,  he  was 

frank, 
Utterly  in  himself  devoid  of  guile ; 
Knew  not  the  double-dealing  of  a  smile ; 
Nor  aught  that  makes  men's  promises  a 

blank, 
Or  deadly  snare :  and  he  survives  to  bless 
The  Power  that  saved  him  in  his  strange 

distress. 

xviir. 

ISLE  OF   MAN. 

DiDpangs  of  grief  for  lenient  time  too  keen, 
Grief  that  devouring  waves  had  caused — or 

guilt 
Which  they  had  witnessed,  sway  the  man 

who  built 
This    Homestead,*  placed   where   nothing 

could  be  seen, 
Naught  heard,  of  ocean  troubled  or  serene  ! 
A  tired  Ship-soldier  on  paternal  land, 
That  o'er  the  channel  holds  august  com- 
mand. 
The  dwelling  raised, — a  veteran  Marine. 
He,  in  disgust-  turned  from  the  neighboring 

sea 
To  shun  the  memory  of  a  listless  life 
That  hung  between  two  callings.    May  no 

strife  •  free, 

More  hurtful  here  beset  him,  doomed  though 
Self-doomed,  to  worse  inaction,  till  his  eye 
Shrink  from  the  daily  sight  of  earth  and 

skyl 

XIX. 
BY  A  RETIRED  MARINER. 
•     (A  FRIEND  OF  THE  AUTHOR.) 

From  early  youth  I  ploughed  the  restless 

Main, 
tf  y  mind  as  restless  and  as  apt  to  change ; 


*  The  sea-water  on  the  coast  of  the  Isle  ol 
klan  is  singularly  pure  and  beautiful. 


Through  every  clime  and  ocean  did  I  range« 
In  hope  at  length  a  competence  to  gain  : 
For  poor  to  Sea  I  went,  and  poor  I  still  re- 
main. 
Year  after  year  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain, 
And  hardships  manifold  did  I  endure. 
For  Fortune  on  me  never  deign*d  to  smile ; 
Vet  1  at  last  a  resting-place  have  found, 
With  just  enough  life's  comforts  to  procure, 
In  a  snug  Cove  on  this  our  favored  Isle, 
A    peaceful    spot    where    Nature's    gifts 

abound ; 
Then  sure  I  have  no  reason  to  complain, 
Though  poor  to  Sea  I  went,  and  poor  I  still 
remain. 

XX. 

AT  BALA-SALAj  ISLE  OF  MAN. 
(SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WRITTEN  BY  A  FRIEND.) 

Broken  in  fortune,  but  in  mind  entire 
And  sound  in  principle,  I  seek  repose 
Where  ancient  trees  this  convent  pile  en* 

close,* 
In  ruin  beautiful.    When  vain  desire 
Intrudes  on  peace,  I  pray  the  eternal  Sire 
To  cast  a  souI-<ubduing  shade  on  me, 
A  gray-haired,  pensive,  thankful  Refugee ; 
A  shade — but  with  some  sparks  of  heavenly 

fire 
Once  to  these  cells  vouchsafed.    And  when 

I  note 
The  old  Tower's  brow  yellowed  as  with  the 

beams 
Of  sunset  ever  there,  albeit  streams 
Of  stormy  weather-stains  that  semblance 

wrought, 
I  thank  the  silent  Monitor,  and  say 
*'  Shine  so,  my  aged  brow,  at  all  hours  of  the 

dayl"  

XXX. 

TYNWALD   HILL. 

Once  on  the  top  of  Tynwald's  formal 
mound 

(Still  marked  with  green  turf  circles  narrow- 
ing 

Stage  above  stage)  would  sit  this  Island's 
King, 

The  laws  to  promulgate,  enrobed  and 
crowned ; 

While,  compassing  the  little  mount  aroundf 

Degrees  ana  Orders  stood,  each  under  each: 

Now,  like  to  things  within  fate's  easiesb 
reach, 


*  Rushei)  Abbey. 
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the  power  is  merged,  the  poWp  i  graV6  lua 

round. 
Off  with  yon  cloud,  old  Sftifen  1  that  thtne 

eye 
Over   three  kealms  may  take  \X&  widest 

range > 
And    let,  for    them,  thy    fountains    uttet 

strange 
Voices,  thy  winds  break  forth  itt  prbjihecy, 
If  the  whole  State  must  suffer  mortal  change, 
Like  Mona's  miniature  of  sovereignty. 


Despond  who  will—/  heard  %  VoiCt  ex- 
claim, 
**  Though  fierce  the  assault,  and  shattered 

the  defence, 
ti  <^i)not  be  that  Brit&ifl*9  &0cla4  KcAm8s 
The  glorious  work  of  time  and  piH^videiice, 
Before  a  flying  season's  rash  pretence, 
fibould  t9X\\  that  She,  whose  virtue  put  to 

shame. 
When  Eufope  prostnlter  lay^  the  Conqueror's 

aim, 
Should  perish,  self4ubverted.    Black  and 

dense 
The  cloud  in;,  but  brings  ikat  a  day  of 

doom 
T»  Liberty  ?    Mer  sun  is-  up  the  while. 
That  orb  whose  beams  round  Saxon  Alfred 

^one: 
Then  laugh,  ye  innocent  Vales  1  ye  Streams, 

sweep'onv 
Nor  let  one  billow  of  our  heaven-blest  Isle 
Toss  in  the  fanning  wind  a  humbler  pkme.** 

XXIII. 

IN    THE    FRITH    OF   CLYDE,  AIL^A  ^RAG, 
DURING  AN  ECLVPSCOF  THE  SUN,  JULY 

SiNpE  risen  from  ocean,  ocean  to  defy, 
Ap^eardd  the  Crt?  Of  Ailsa,  ne'ef  did  mofrt 
With  gleaming  lights  more  gracefully  adorn 
nis  Sides,  of  wreatli^  with  mist  his  forei> 

head  high : 
Now,   faintly  dartcenlng  with  the  sun's 

eclipse, 
St!11  Is  he  seen,  in  lotte^ofelimltv. 
Towering  above  the  sea  and  little  sWpS; 
for  dwarfs  the  tallest  seem  while  saihng  by, 
Eich  for  her  haven ;  with  her  freight  of 

€afe, 
Pleasure,  or  Grief,  and  Toil  thait  Mldom 

looks 
Into  the  secret  of  tO-mon^'Ws  fare ; 


Tliotigh  poor,  yet  rich,  WfthOtft  the  WeaStli 

of  books, 
Or  aught  that  watfthful  Love  to  Nature 

owes 
For   her   mute    Powers,  fix'd   Forms,  or 

transient  Showi. 

XXIV. 
<Sn  *tH^  FftfTH  Ol'  GlYiyBd 

(In  A  STEAM-fiOAT.) 

Arran  1  a  single-crested  Teneriffe^ 
A  St.  Helena  next— in  shape  and  hue,. 
Varying  her  crowded  peaks  and  ridges  blue; 
Who  but  must  covet  a  cloud^seat,  or  skiff 
Built  for  the  air,  or  winged  Hippogriff  ? 
That  he  might  fly,  where  no  one  could 

pursue. 
From  this  aull  Monster  and  her  sooty  crew; 
And,  as  a  (jod.  light  on  thy  topmost  cliff. 
Impotent  Wish  1  which  reason  would  despise 
If  the  mind  knew  no  union  of  extremes^ 
No  natural  bond  between  the  boldest  schemes 
Ambition  frames,  and  heart-humilities. 
Beneath  stern  mountains  maiiy  a  soft  vale 

lies. 
And  lofty  springs  g:ive  birth  tb  lowly  streams 
XltV. 

ON  REVISITING  DUNOLLY  CASTLB. 

(See  f omwf  teriesi  p,  3»i^ 
The  captive  Bird  was  gone>-4o  diff  or 

tMof 
Perchance   had    flown,   delitei'ed   \Sf  the 

storm  { 
Or  he  had  pilled,  *fid  ^itok  to  ieeA  tht 

Worm ; 
Him  found  we  not:  but,  climbitig  k  tall 

toWer, 
There  saw,  impaLVieid^wlth  rude  fidelUy* 
Of  art  mosaic,  in  a  roofless  floor, 
An  Ea^l^  With  stareiCth^  Win^  bat  beaM- 

less  eye-*- 
An  Eagle  that  could  neither  wail  rtof  s6ar. 
Effigy  Of  the  Vattished-H  Shall  I  d&fc 
To  call  thee  sto  ?>  ot  symliol  of  fietttf  dcedi 
And  of  the  towering  cOufiige  Which-  past 

times 
Rejoiced  in — take,  Whate*er  thou  be,  a  share 
Not  undeserved,  of  the  memorial  ihymes 
That  animate  my  way  where'er  it  leads  I 

XXVI. 

THE  DUNOLLY  EAGLE. 

Not  to  the  dottd^,  flOl  to  lh«  cMj  IM  fl<f#; 
But  when  a  storm,  on  sea  or  mountain  bred, 
Camd  and  delivered  Him,  alone  he  sped 
Into  the  Castle-duiigeoA*^  d^trkeStf  m6W. 


Po^Ai^  a/  T^E  iMAdiNAfrofr. 


Kow,  near  ^is  iiiaster's  house  in  of>en  view 
He  dwells,  and  hears  indignant  tempests 

howl, 
Kennelled  and  chained.    Ye  tame  domestic 

fowl, 
Bewaife  of  him !.   THoii,  saucy  cockatoo^,  ^ 
Look  lo'  fhy  ptumage  ind  fliy  lifel^The 

roe, 
Fleet   as    the  west  wind,  is  for  him  no 

quarry  ; 
Balanced  in  ether  h^e  will  never  tarryf    ^    . 
Eyeing  the  sea's  blue  depths;     Poor  Bird  ! 

even  so 
Dbtb  man  xA  bfother  man  ti  erfeatiire  maki 
That  cMngs  to  slavery  ^or  its  own  sad  salrt. 


WRITTEN    IN    A    BLANK    LEAF    Otf     MAC- 

f riEftsbN's  t)^SkAiq^. 

Oft  have  I  caught,  upon  a  fitful  breecci 

Fraements  of  fdr-oflf  melbdtes, 

With  ear  not  coveting  the  Whole, 

A  part  so  charmed  the  pensive  soul 

While  a  dai-k  stt)rm  before  my  sight 

Was  yielding,  on  a  mountain  height 

\jctos,t  va|}ors  have  I  watched,  ^hat  won 

Prismatic  colors  from  the  sun  ; 

Nor  felt  a  wish  that  heaven  would  shD# 

The  image  of  its  perfect  bow. 

.YiTiatn^ed,  theti,  of  these  finished  Straini^ 

Away  with  counterfeit  Remains ! 

An  abbey'  in  iti  lone  r^ces&,    ... 

A  temple  of  the  willderness, 

Wrecks    though    they    be,  announce  with 

feeling 
The  majesty  of  honest  dealing. 
Spirit  of  Ossian !  if  inibbund 
In  languhgtf  therf  may'st  yet  be' fouitdf ' 
If  z^'^i  (inti'usted  to  the  pen 
Or  floating  on  the  tonl?ues  of  men, 
Albeit  shattered  and  im^ired/ 
Subsist  thy  dSs:mty'  to  guard, 
In  concert  with  memorial  tlaiih 
Of:  old  QrSly  stnne^  and  hiish-born  nam£ 
That  cleaves  to  rock  or  pillared  caye 
Wh*re  moans  the  blast,  or  beats  the  wavci 
\AX  Truths  it^fn  arbitrets  6f  allj 
Interpret  that  Original, 
And  fefr  presMmptuoUs  wrort^s  atone  |> 
Authentic  words  be  given,  or  none  I 

Time  is  not  blind  j— yet  l^e,  who  spares 
Pyramid  pointing  to  the  stars. 
Hath  .prayed  with  ruthless  appetite 
On  all  that  marked  the  priiual  iU|ht 
Of  the  poetic  ecstasy 
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Into  the  land  of  m}"stcry. 
J^p  t<mgue  is  able  to  rehearse 
On.'  mtaburc,  Orpheus!  of  Lhy  verse; 
Mu.s;tii5,  SiUtioned  with  his  lyre 
Suprcmi*  an^onq  this  EJysian  q^uire. 
Is,  tor  the  dwelier^s  upon  cirth. 
Mute  as  a  krk  ere  jnotiiinB^'s  birth. 
Why  grieve  for  these,  tlipijijh  jKiat  away 
Tlie  music,  itid  extinct  tiie  lay  ? 
vVlien  tlicjusandd,  by  severer  duom^ 
Full  early  to  the  silent  tomb 
Ftave  sunk,  at  Nature's  call ;  or  stfayed 
From  hope  and  promise,  self  betrayed ; 
The  garland  withering  on  their  brows ; 
Stung  with  tfenfiotsfe  fol-  bMk§n'  vows  ; 
Franti^— else  how  migJit  they  rqoice  ?  . 
And  friendless,  by  their  own  sad  choice! 

Hail,  ^ards  of  mightier  grasp  !  oh  Jroil 
l.chiefty  (allj  the  ehbscn  Few, 
Who  cast  not  off  the  acknowledged  guides 
Who  faltered  not,  nor  turned  aside; 
Whose  l6fty  genius  could  survive 
Privation,  under  sorrow  thrive  J 
In  whom  the  fiery  Mus^  i^evereid 
The  symbol  of  a  snow-white  beard, 
Bedewed  with  meditative  teai^ 
Dropped  from  the  lenient  cloud  of  years. 

B^thers  in  sold  I  though  ilistint"  times 
Prddiiced  yoll  hurStd  iri  ^tiotis  climes, 
Ye,  when  the  orb  of  life  had  waiied, 
A  plenitude  of  loVe  I'etained  : 
Hence,  while  ih  you  eich  sad  regret 
py  corresponding  hope  was,me,t. 
Ye  lingei'fed  ABion.g'  htittiili  kind. 
Sweet  voices  for  the  passing  wind'; 
Depahing  Sunbeams,  16th  to  stop, 
Thdtigh  sit»lling  oh  the  iaSt  hill  top  f 
Such  to  the  tender rhearted  maid 
Even  ere  her  joys  begin  to  fade ; 
Such,  haply,  to  thfe"  nigged  chiief 
By  fettune  crushed,  or  tamed  ky  gn«l| 
Appears,  on  Morven's  lonely  shore, 
Dim-gl6am]ng  through  inijieffect  kire^ 
The  Son  of  Fingal  {  such'  wa^blhni 
Mseonides  of  ampler  mind  ; 
Swih  Milton,  iti  the  f oontaiii  hefid 
Of  glory  by  Urania  led  1 

XXVIII. 

tkst  61?  stXrVA. 
We  saw,- but  surely,  ip.  the  inetleT  crowcli  . 
P^ot  One  of  us  ha^  fdt  th^e  far-famed  sight;^ 
How  cou7a  we  feel  it?  each  the  other's 

bliffhtj,   ,    ,^  ,^    _    . 
Hurried  and  hurr>ing,  vola^le  anH  loucL 
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O  for  those  motions  only  that  invite 
The  Ghost  of  Fingal  to  his  tuneful  Cave 
By  the  breeze  entered,  and  wave  after  wave 
Softlyv embosoming  the  timid  light! 
And  by  one  Votary  who  at  will  mizht  stand 
Gazing  and  take  into  his  mind  and  heart. 
With  undistracted  reverence,  the  effect 
.Of  those  proportions  where  the  almighty 

'  hand 
That  made  the  worlds,  the  sovereign  Arch- 
itect, 
Ha^  deigned  to  work  as  if  with  human  Art  1 


CAVE  OF  STAFFA. 
AFTER  THB  CROWD  HAD  DEPARTED 

Thanks  for  the  lessons  of  this  Spot— fit 

school 
For  the  presumptuous  thoughts  that  would 

.'  assign 
Mechanic  laws  to  agency  divine ; 
And,  measuring  heaven  by  earth,  would 

•  over-rule 
Infinite  Power.    The  pillared  vestibule. 
Expanding  yet  precise,  the  roof  embowed. 
Might  seem  designed  to  humble  man,  when 

.   proud 
Of  his  best  workmanship -by  plan  and  tool. 
Down-bearins    with    his     whole    Atlantic 

weight 
Of  tide  and  tempest  on  the  Structure's  base, 
And  flashing  to  that  Structure's  topmost 

height, 
Ocean  has  proved  its  strength,  and  of  its 

grace 
In  calms  is  conscious,  finding  for  his  freight 
Of  softest  music  some  responsive  place. 


CAVE  OF  STAFFA. 

Ye  shaidowy  Beings,  that  have  rights  and 

claims 
In  ev^y  cell  of  Fingal's  mystic  Grot, 
Where  are  ye  ?    Driven  or  venturing  to  the 

spot, 
Ourfathav  glimpses  caught  of  your  thin 

Frames, 
And,  by  your  mien  and  bearing,  knew  your 

names;  '  •       ' 

And  they  coHid  hear  hif  ghostly  song  who 

,  trod 
Earth,  till  the  flesh  lay  on  him  like  a  load, ' 
While  he  struck  his  desolate  harp  without 

hopes  or  aims. 
Vanished  ye  are,  but  subject  to  recall ; 


Why  keep  we  else  the  instincts  whose  dread 

law 
Ruled  here  of  yore,  till  what  men  felt  they 

saw. 
Not  by  black  arts  but  magic  natural  t 
If  eyes  be  still  sworn  vas^s  of  belief. 
Yon  light  shapes  forth  a  Bard,  that  shad^  a 

Chief. 


FLOWERS  ON  THE  TOP  OF  THE  PILLARS 
AT  THB  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  CAVE. 

Hope  smiled  when  your  nativity  was  cast, 
Children  of  Summer  1    Ye  fresh  Flowers 

that  brave 
What  Summer  here  escapes  not,  the  fierce 

wave, 
And  whole  artillery  of  the  western  blast, 
Battering  the  Temple's  front,  its  long-drawn 

nave 
Smitmg,  as  if  each  moment  were  their  last 
But  ye,  bright  Flowers,  on  frieze  and  archi- 
trave 
Survive,  and  once  again  the  Pile  stands 

fast: 
Calm  as  the  Universe,  from  specular  towers 
Of  heaven  contemplated  by  Spirits  pure 
With  mute  astonishment,  it  stands  sustained 
Through  every  part  in  symmetry,  tu  endure, 
Unhurt,  the  assault  of  Time  with  all  his 

hours,. 
As  the  supreme  Artificer  ordained. 

XXXII. 

ioNA. 

On  to  lona  1 — What  can  she  afford 

Jo  us  save  matter  for  a  thoughtful  sigh, 

Heaved  over  ruin  with  stability 

In  urgent  contrast  ?    To  diffuse  the  Word 

(Thy    Paramount,  mighty    Nature  I    and 

Time's  Lord) 
Her  Temples  rose,  'mid  pagan  gloom ;  but 

why, 
Even  for  a  moment,  has  our  verse  deplored 
Their  wrongs,  since  they  fulfilled  then:  des* 

tiny? 
And  when,  subjected  to  a  common  doom 
Of  mutability,  Uiose  farfamed  Piles 
Shall  disappear  from  both  the  sister  Isles^ 
]ona*s  Saints,  forgetting  hot  past  days, 
Garlands  shall  wear  of  amaranthine  bloom, 
While  heaven's  vast  9f%  of  voices  chants 

their  pnuM. 
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(upon  landing.) 

How  sad  a  welcome  I    To  each  voyager 
Some  ragged  child  holds  up  for  sale  a  store 
Of   wave-worn   pebbles,  pleading   on   the 

shore 
Where  once  came  monk  and  nun  with  gentle 

stir, 
Blessings  to  give,  news  ask,  or  suit  prefer. 
Yet  is  yon  neat  trim  church  a  grateful  speck 
Of  novelty  amid  the  sacred  wreck 
Strewn  far  and  wide.    Think,  proud  Phi- 
losopher ! 
Fallen  tnough  she  be,  this  jGlory  of  the 

west, 
Still  on  her  sons  the  beams  of  mercy  shine ; 
And  "  hopes,  perhaps  more  heavenly  bright 

than  tliine, 
A  gnice  by  thee  unsought  and  unpossest,  . 
A  faith  more  fixed,  a  rapture  more  divine, 
Shall  gild  their  passage  to  eternal  rest." 


THB  BLACK  STONES  OF  lONA. 

[See  Martiti's  Voyage  among  the  Western 
Isles.] 

Herb  on  their  knees  men  swore :  the  stones 

were  black, 
BUck  in  the  people's  minds  and  words,  yet 

they 
Were  at  that  time,  as  now,  in  color  gray. 
But  what  is  color,  if  upon  -the  rack 
Of  conscience  souls  are  placed  by  deeds  that 

lack 
Concord  with  oaths  ?  What  differ  night  and 

day 
Thjcn,  when  before  the  Perjured  on  his  way 
Hell  opens,  and  the  heavens  in  vengeance 

crack 
Above  his  head  uplifted  in  vain  prayer 
To  Saint,  or  Fiend,  or  to  the  Godhead 

whom 
He  had  insulted — Peasant,  King,  or  Thane  ? 
Fly  where  the  culprit  may,  guilt  meets  a 

doom ; 
And,  from  invisible  worlds  at  need  laid 

bare. 
Come  Imks  for  social  order's  awful  chain. 


Homeward  we  turn.    Isle  of  Columba's 

Cell, 
Where  Christian  piety's  soul-chewing  spark 


(Kindled  from  Heaven  between  the  light 

and  dark 
Of  time)  shone  like  the  moming-ctar,  fara> 

welll— 
And  fare  thee  well,  to  Fancy  visible, 
Remote  St  Kilda,  lone  and  loved  sea-mark 
For  many  a  voyage  made  in  her  swift  bark, 
When  with  mor^  hues  than  in  the  rainbow 

dwell 
Thou  a  mysterious  intercourse  dost  hold, 
Extracting  from  clear  skies  and  air  serene. 
And  out  of  sun-bright  waves,  a  lucid  veil, 
That  thickens,  spreads,  and,  mingling  fold 

with  fold. 
Makes  known,  when  thou  no  longer  canst 

be  seen. 
Thy  whereabout,  to  warn  the  approaching 

sail. 

XXXVI. 
GREENOCK. 

Vtx  me  si  va  nella  Citt4  dolente. 

We  have  not  passed  into  a  doleful  City, 
We  who  were  led  to-day  down  a  grim  dell, 
By  some  too  boldly  named  "  the  Jaws  ol 

Hell:" 
Where  be  the  wretched  ones,  the  sights  for 

pity? 
These  crowded  streets  resound  no  plaintive 

ditty  :— 
As  from  the  hive  where  bees  in  summer 

dwell. 
Sorrow    seems   here   excluded;   and  that 

knell, 
It  neither  damps  the  gay,  nor  checks  the 

witty. 
Alas !  too  busy  Rival  of  old  Tyre, 
Whose  merchants  Princes  were,  whose  dedcs 

were  thrones ; 
Soon  may  the  punctual  sea  in  vain  respire  \ 
To  serve  tt'iy  need,  in  union  with  that  Clyde 
Whose  nursling  current  brawls  o'er  niossy 

stones. 
The  poor,  the  lonely,  herdsman's  joy  and 

pride. 

XXXVII. 

"  There  ! "  said  a  Stripling,  pointing  with 

meet  pride 
Towards  a  low  roof  with  green  trees  half 

concealed, 
"  Is   Mosgiel  Farm ;  and  that's  the  very 

field 
Where  Burns  ploughed  up  the  Daisy."  Fat 

and  wide 
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k   plaM  bvhMr  «<relcfir«d   sawdrd,  Wfiite^ 

descried 
AboVe  stsHCtoiuddt  thv  P^ks  df  Aftati  i^^ ; 
And,  by  that  simple  notice,  the  repose 
Of  earthf,  sky/sesi«  and  ilir)  wsisr  Vivified. 
Bencftth  ^the  rafiddm  Htld  oi  clddf  or 

stone" 
Myri^d!^  of  diaisleshave  shbne  fbi-fli  iri  flower 
Near,  the  lark's  nest,  and  in  theif  natural 

hoor 
Haye  passed  akWay;  I6ss  hftppy  thatt  the 
.One 
Thftt,  by  the  tbiWiliing  t>1otlghshare,  died  to 

prove 
thtteitM  ehattn  <jlt  pdtstii  aAd  IbVfc. 

THE  RIVER  EDEN,  CUMBERLAND. 

Eden  I  till  now  thy  beauty  had  I  viewed 
By  glimpses  only,  diid  donfefes  with  shame 
That  verse  d  ndiie/ whate'er  it»  Varying 

mood, 
Repeats  but  once  ^e  sound  of  ihy  s^iteet 

name*. 
Yet  fetched  frorix  <*aWdise  thtit  honof  eanfe, 
Rightfully  borne;  for   Nature  gives  thee 

flowers' 
That  have  no  rivals  among  British  botlrers  ; 
And  thy  bbld  rocks  are  Worthy  6f  their 

fame. 
Measutm,^    thy    coiirs\f,   Mt    Stresliiil    it 

length  I  pay 
To  my  fife's  neighbor  due^-  6f  neighbor- 
hood; 
But  I  hate  ti^ced  the^  On  th'y  t^rindlttj;  i*raV 
With  pleasure  sometimes  by  this  thought 

restraihed,-^ 
For  thlngsr  far  dfif  we  loil^  While  inaiiy  i 

good 
Nof  songhtx  beeauaie  tdtf   neflr,  is   ne^er 

gained. 

MdNOMXNT  O^  MRS.  HOWARST 

(by  Nollekens.) 

IN  WETHERAL  CHtTRCfi,  NEAR  CORBY, 
ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE "EDBN^ 

Stretched  on  the  dying  Mother's  lap,  lies 

dead 

Her  new-bom  Babe ;  dire  ending  of  bright 

hd^l 
But  Sculpture  here,  with  the  divinest  scope 
Of  luminous  faith,  heitvehwaird  hath  raised 

that  head 


So  patiently;  and  llKfoti'^h  one  hand  has 

spread 
A  touch  so  tender  for  the  insensate  Child — 
(Earth's  ling^i^)^  ^"^^  ^  fM\tij;r  reconciled, 
Brief  parting)  for  the  s|)ir(t  is!  all  btft  fledH-' 
That  we,  who  contemplate  the  turns  of  life 
Through  this  still  medittfAf  are  consoleaaiMt 

cheered ; 
Feel  with  the  Mothbr^fthiak  the  severed 

Wife 
Is  lass  to  be  lanieitte;d  ihan.reVered ; 
And  own  that  Art,  triumphant  over  strife  . 
And  pain,  hatih  powers  to  fiternity  eAdeared.' 

XLt 
SUGGESTED  BY  THE  FOREGOING. 

Tranquillity  1  the  sovereign  ihA  wert 

Aou 
;  hi  heatheh  ^<;hOoU  6f  philoso]bh!c  loi-e  ;^ 
Heart-stricken  bv  stern  destiny  of  ydfe 
Thi  Trtgit  Mttee  thee  served  Witii  thons^i 

ftil  vow  X 
Anc^  what  fjf  fwpe  tliy^ttiir  cdixtS  sHloW 
Was  fondly  seized  by  ScHlpture,  to  restore 
Peace  to  the  Mourner.     But  when  He  who 

wore 
The  crown  of  thorns  around  the  Ueeding 

brow' 
Warmed  our  sad  beinsj  with  celestial  lisht, 
TAsik  AHs mm  smhiA (^Wn  a s6ftei^ 

grace 
Frt)m  s1i^(MVf  fbtihtdiAs  6f  the  hmiit^ 
Communed  with  that  Idea  face  to  fade : 
And  ihove  a?oiihd  it  h6w  sis  planetsYun, 
Each  in  its  oiUt  round  the  centtal  St*^ 

XLI. 
NUNNERY. 

Tit£  ll6oa§  ife  roused,  and  ^II  not  ^eon  b^ 

weary  * 
Down  from  the  Pennine  Alps  •  hoW  fierce- 

\f  sWeebs 
CiCocLiN,  the  A^tely  feden*s  tribiifcify  I 
He  raves,  or  through  some  moody  pslssage 

creeps 
Plotting  new  misdnef^oiif  again  he  tea^ 
Into  broad  light,  and  sends,  throagh  regions 

airy. 
That  voice  which  soothed  the  Nuns  liMttle  on 

•  the  steeps 
They  knelt  in  prayer,  or  sang  to  blissful 

Mary. 
That  unioh  teased :  then,  cleifViftf  easy  ihSSh 


«  the  ehaih  df  ^ivttfelL 


f6BMSdJffk&  ikAGrffAtiON, 


^ 


■  with  danger, 
Came  stUiScfll^  Tftste ;  aittd  A^Ay  «  pemive 

stranger 
Dreams  on  the  baiiks^  aAd  fo  the  rtVef  talks. 
What  chaise  dhall  happen  aati  to  Nunn^ 

Dell? 
Canal,  and  Viaduct,  and  Railway,^  td!  \ 

xiii. 

STEAMBOA'fii-,  VlADUCf S,  AND  RAILWXVS. 

Motion*  and  Means,  on  Iknd  and  sea  it 

war 
With  old  poetic  feeling,  not  for  this, 
Shall  ye,  by  Poets  even,  be  judged  amisii  \ 
Nor  shall  your  presehce,  hows6e'ei?  it  mttr 
The  loveliness  of  Nature,  prove  a  bar 
To  th*  Mifld's  gainihg  that  pi'ophfefifc  *ertSfc 
Of  future  chan^*,  that  point  6f  vtsiort^  Whence' 
May  be.dtsrcdf^^ed  what  iri  StMil  ye  afel 
In  spite. of  all  that  beauty  may  diaioWn 
Inyour  Karih   f^ttrfds,    NiitUre  dofb  eih- 

brace 
Hei<  JAwfiil   dfifspritig  ift  Mah'»  ai^^  aAkl 

Time, 
Pleased  with  your  triumphs  d'ei"  his  brother 

Spacp, 
Acceiptd  nfeA  ybuf  bdid  hJmds  the  {iroffer^' 

crbDim 
Of  hot^^aM  ^ites  titi  ybtt  With  dheer  sub- 
lime.* 

THE     MONUMENT     COMMONLY     CALLED 

LONG   Meg    and    her    daughters,' 

NEAR  THE   RIVER   ED^N. 

A  WEIGHT  (A  awe,  not  easy  to  lie  ix)rn^ 
Fell  suddenly  upon  my  Spirit — cast 
From  the  dread  bosom  of  the  unknown  past. 
When  first  1  saw  that  family  forlorn. 
Speak  I'hou,  whose    massy  strength  and 

stature  scorn 
The  power   of   years -*  pre-eminent,  and 

placed 
Apart,  to  overlook  tbe  circle  vast — 
Spcaik,  Oiatlt'tAothfef !  felt  It  td  the  Mofn 
While  she  dispefls  the  cutAbfoUi  shaded  of 
.      Night  J 

Let  the  Moon  hear,  emerging  from  a  cteud ; 
At  whose  behest  itpfose  oh  Btitish  ^found 
That  Sisterhodd,  in  hieroglyphic  found 
Forth-shadowing,  sonle  naT«  deemed,  the 

infinite. 
The  inviolatlto  <Sod|  thftt  tamM  the  protid  1 


atvf. 


LowTHER !  in  thy  mijestic  ftle  iii^  Jie^ 
Cathedral  pomp  and  grace,  in  apt  accord 
With  the  baronial  castle's  sterner  mien  y 
Union  signfficant  of  God  adored, 
And  charters  won  and  guarded  by  the  sword 
Of  ancieAf  honor ;  whence  that  goodly  state 
Of  polity  which  wise  men  venerate. 
And  will  maintain,  if  God  his  help  afford/ 
Hourly  fiie  democratic  torrent  swells ; 
For  aity  promises  and  hopes  Suborned 
The  strength  of  backward-looking  thoughts 

JR  scorned. 
Fall  if  ye  must,  ye  Towcrt  and  Pinnacles, 
With  What  .ye  symboHaw ,  authentic  Story. 
Will  say.  Ye  disappeared  with  £nglaiid*s 

Glory  I 

XLV. 
TO  THU  BAIIL  6^  tbNSDALB 

"  Magistratu^  ihdlcat  viruiii." 

LoNSDALt  f  it  Wer^  Unworthy  of  a  GnestV 
Whose  heart  with  gratitude  to  thee  inclines. 
If  he^  ^hottld  speakt  by  fancy  touched^  c! 

signs 
On  thy  Abode  hArmwiiotisly  inJpr^t, 
Yet  be  unmoVed  with  wishes  to  atte^i 
How  in  thy  mind  and  moral  frdme  agree 
Fortitude,  and  that  ChriJ»tiaft  Ghatity 
Which,  filling,  consecrates  the  human  breast. 
And  if  the  Motto  on  thy  'scutcheon  teach 
With  ffhrth,  "Thb  Magistracy  SiIoWs 

THE  Man ; " 
That  searcHinil  test  thy  public 'cOii^s^  K4s 

stood  J 
As  will  be  owhed  alike  by  bad  arid  good,  ' 
Soon  as  the  measuring  of  life's  little  sp&n 
Shall  i^lace  thy>iftoes  out  of  Env^s  readu 


XLVl. 

THE  SOMNAMBtJLtSt. 

List,  ye  who  pass  by  Lyulph's  Tourer  *" 

At  eve  ?  how  softly  then 
Doth  Aira-force,  that  torrent  hoafte, 

SpWk  from  the  mtobdy  glefl'l 
Fit  music  for  a  solemn  vale ! 

*  A  pleasure-house  built  by  the  lat(i  Dtike  of 
Norfolk  upon  the  banks  of  Uilswater.  .  FpMB 
is  the  Word  used  in  the  Lake  District  for  wai^ 
fall. 
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And  holier  seems  the  ground 
To  him  who  catches  on  the  gale 
The  spirit  of  a  mournful  tale, 

Embodied  m  the  sound. 

Not  far  from  that  fair  site,  whereon 

The  Pleasure-house  is  reared, 
As  story  says,  in  antique  days 

A  stem-brow*d  house  appeared ; 
Foil  to  a  Jewel  rich  in  light 

There  set,  and  guarded  well ; 
Cage  for  a  Bird  of  plumage  bright, 
Sweet-voiced,  nor  wishing  for  a  flight 

Beyond  her  native  dell. 

To  win  this  bright  Bird  from  her  cage, 

To  make  this  Gem  their  own, 
Came  Barons  bold,  with  store  of  gold, 

And  Knights  of  high  renown  j    • 
But  one  She  prized,  and  only  one  5 

Sir  Eglamore  was  he  ; 
Full  happy  season,  when  was  known. 
Ye  Dales  and  Hills  I  to  you  alone 

Their  mutual  loyalty — 

Known  chiefly,  Aira !  to  thy  glen. 

Thy  brook,  and  bowers  of  holly ; 
Where  Passion  caught  what  Nature  taught, 

That  all  but  love  is  folly  ; 
Where  Fact  with  Fancy  stooped  to  play ; 

Doubt  came  not,  nor  regret — 
To  trouble  hours  that  winged  their  ray, 
As  if  through  an  immortal  day 

Whose  sun  could  never  set. 

But  in  old  times  Love  dwelt  not  long 

Sequester'd  with  repose ; 
Best  throve  the  fire  of  chaste  desire. 

Fanned  by  the  breath  of  foes. 
"  A  conciuerinsf  lance  is  beauty^s  test. 

And  proves  the  Lover  true ;" 

.  So  spake  Sir  Erlamore,  and  pressed 

The  drooping  Emma  to  his  breast, 

And  looked  a  blind  adieu. 

They  parted.— Well  with  him  it  fared 

Through  wide-spread  regions  errant ; 
A  knight  of  proof  in  love's  behoof, 

The  thirst  of  fame  his  warrant : 
And  She  her  happiness  can  build 

On  woman's  quiet  hours ; 
Though  faint,  compared  with  spear   and 

shield. 
The  solace  beads  and  masses  yield, 

And  needlework  and  flowers. 

Yet  blest  was  Emma  when  she  heard 
Her  Champion's  praise  recounted ; 


Though  brain  would  swim,  and  eyes  giow 

dim, 

And  high  her. blushes  mounted; 
Or  when  a  bold  heroic  lay 

She  warbled  from  full*  heart ; 
Delighted  blossoms  for  the  May 
Qi  absence  !  but  they  will  not  stay, 

Bom  only  to  depart. 

Hope  wanes  with  her,  while  lustre  fills 

Whatever  path  he  chooses ; 
As.  if -his  orb,  that  owns  no  curb. 

Received  the  light  hers  loses. 
He  comes  not  back ;  an  ampler  space 

Requires  for  nobler  deeds ; 
He  ranges  on  from  place  to  place^ 
Till  of  his  doings'  is  no  trace. 

But  what  her  fancy  breeds. 

His  fame  may  spread,  but  in  the  past 

Her  spirit  finds  its  centre ; 
Clear  sigiit  She  has  of  what  he  was, 

And  that  would  now  content  her. 
"  Still  is  he  my  .devoted  Knight  ? " 

The  tear  in  answer  flows  ; 
Month  falls  on  month  with  heavier  weight; 
Day  sickens  round  her,  and  the  night 

Is  empty  of  repose. 

In  sleep  She  sometimes  walked  abroad. 

Deep  sighs  with  quick  words  blending, 
Like  that  pale  Queen  whose  hands  are  seeo 

With  fancied  spots  contending ; 
But  sJie  is  innocent  of  blood, — 

The  moon  is  not  more  pure 
That  shines  aloft,  while  throu|;h  the  wood 
She  thrids  her  way,  the  sounding  Flood 

Her  melancholy  lure  1 

While  'mid  the  fern-brake  sleeps  the  doc, 

And  owls  alone  are  waking, 
In  white  arrayed,  glides  on  the  Maid 

The  downward  pathway  taking, 
That  leads  her  to  the  torrent's  side 

And  to  a  holly  bower ; 
By  whom  on  this  still  night  descried  ? 
By  whom  in  that  lone  place  espied  ? 

By  thee,  Sir  Eglamore  I 

A  wandering  Ghost,  so  thinks  the  Knight, 

His  coming  step  has.thwarted, 
Beneath  the  boughs  that  heard  their  vows. 

Within  whose  shade  they  parted. 
Hush,  hush,  the  busy  Sleeper  see  \ 

Perplexed  her  fingers  seem. 
As  if  they  from  the  holly  tree 
Green  twigs  would  pluck,  as  rapidly 

Flung  from  ber  to  the  streanu 
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What  means  the  Spectre  ?    Why  intent 

To  violate  the  Tree, 
Thought  Eglamore,  by  which  I  swore 

Unfading  constancy  ? 
Here  am  I,  and  to-morrow*8  sun, 

To  her  I  left,  shall  prove 
That  bliss  is  ne'er  so  surely  won 
As  when  a  circuit  has  been  run 

Of  valor,  truth,  and  love. 

So  from  the  spot  whereon  he  stood, 

He  moved  with  stealthy  pace  ; 
And,  drawing  nigh,  with  his  living  eye, 
•  He  recognized  th*;  face ; 
And  whispers  caught,  and  speeches  small, 

Some  to  the  green-leaved  tree, 
Some  muttered  to  the  torrent-fall ; — 
"  Roar  on,  and  bring  him  with  thy  call ; 
.  I  heard,  and  so  may  He ! " 

Soul-shattered  was  the  Knight,  nor  knew 

If  Emma's  Ghost  it  were, 
Or  boding  Shade,  or  if  the  Maid 

Her  very  self  stood  there. 
He  touched ;  what  followed  who  shall  tell? 

The  soft  touch  snapped  the  thread 
Of  slumber — shrieking  back  she  fell, 
And  the  Stream  whirled  her  down  the  de!l 

Along  its  foaming  bed. 

In  plunged  the  Knight!  — when  on  firm 
ground 

The  rescued  Maiden  lay. 
Her  eyes  grew  bright  with  blissful  light, 

Confusion  passed  away ; 
She  heard,  ere  to  the  throne  of  grace 

Her  faithful  Spirit  flew, 
His  voice— beheld  his  speaking  face ; 
And,  dying,  from  his  own  embracei 

She  felt  that  he  was  true. 

So  was  he  reconciled  to  life ; 

Brief  words  may  speak  the  rest ; 
Within  the  dell  he  buik  a  cell, 

And  there  was  Sorrow's  guest ; 
In  hermits'  weeds  repKsse  he  found, 

From  vain  temptations  free, 
Beside  the  torrent  dwelling — bound 
By  one  deep  heart-controlling  sound, 

And  awed  to  piety. 

Wild  stream  of  Aira.  hold  thy  course, 

Nor  fear  memorial  lays, 
Where  clouds,  that  spread  in  solemn  shade, 

Are  edged  with  golden  rays ! 
Dear  art  thou  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

Though  minister  of  sorrow  \ 


Sweet  is  thy  voice  at  pensive  even  ; 
And  thou,  in  lovers*  hearts  forgiven, 
Shalt  take  thy  place  with  Yarrow  1 


TO  CORDELIA  M ,  HALLSTEADS,  ULLS- 

WATER 

Not  in  the  mines  beyond  the  western  main. 
You  say,  Cordelia,  was  the  metal  sought. 
Which  a  fine  skill,  of  Indian  growth,  has 

wrought 
Into  this  flexible  yet  faithful  Chain ; 
Nor  is  it  silver  of  romantic  Spain, 
But  from  our  loved  Helvellyn's  depths  was 

brought. 
Our  own,  domestic  mountain.    Thing  and 

thought  • 
Mix  strangely ;  trifles  light,  and  partly  vain, 
Can  prop,  as  you  have  learnt,  our  nobler 

being. 
Yes,  Lady,  while  about  your  neck  is  wound 
(Your  casual  glance  oft  meeting)  this  bright 

cord« 
What  witchery,  for  pure  gifts  of   inward 

seeing, 
Lurks  in  it.  Memory's    Helper,    Fancy's 

Lord, 
For  precious  tremblings  in   your   bosom 

found! 


Most  &weet  it  is  with  unuplifted  eyes 

To  pace  the  ground,  if  path  be  there  or 

none. 
While  a  fan-  region  round  the  traveller  lies 
Which  he  forbears  again  to  look  upon ; 
Pleased  rather  with  some  soft  ideal  scene. 
The  work  of  Fancy,  or  some  happy  tone 
Of  meditation,  slipping  in  between 
The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  gone. 
If  Thought  and  Love  desert  us,  from  that 

day, 
Let  us  break  off  all  commerce  with  the 

Muse: 
With  Thought  and  Love  companions  o£ 

our  way, 
Whate'er  the  senses  take  or  may  refuse. 
The  Mind's  internal  heaven  shall  shed  her 

dews 
Of  inspiration  on  the  humblest  lay. 
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EXPOSTULATION  AND  REPLY. 

**  Why,  WHHam,  on  that  old  gray  stpne. 
Thus  for  the  length  of  half  a  day. 
Why,  Willliam,  sit  you  thus  alone, 
And  dream  your  thne  away  ? 

Where  are  your  )x>pks  ?  —  thjit  light  b^ 

queathed 
To  Bein»s  dse  forlorn  and  blind  S 
Up !  up !  «ind  drink  the  spirit  .breathe^ 
^rom  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

You  look  round  on  your  Mother  Earth, 
As  if  she  for  no  purpose  bore  you ; 
As  if  you  were  her  nyst-born  birth, 
And  none  had  lived  before  you  ! " 

One  morning  thus,  by  Esthwaite  lake. 
When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why. 
To  me  my  good  friend  Matthew  spake, 
And  thus  1  made  reply. 

"  The  eye— it  cannojt  choose  but  ^ec  • 
We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  stifl  ; 
Our  bothies  feel,  yyl^ere'er  they  be, 
Against  or  witH  our  will. 

NoF  less  I  deem  that  there  are  Powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress ; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
in  ^  wise  passivenes^ 

Tl)inl^  you.  *mid  all  thi;s  mighty  su^ 
Of  things  forever  speaking, 
That  nothing  of  itself  w^l)  com^. 
But  we  must  still  be  sedcing  \ 

— Tlien  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alonie. 
Conversing  as  I  may, 
1  sit  upon  this  old  gray  stqn^, 
And  dream  my  tim6  away.*'^ 
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THE  TABLES  TURNED. 

AN   EVENING  SCENE  ON  THE  SAME  MTS- 
JECT. 

Up  !  up!  my  Friend,  9nd  quit  3K>Vur  books; 
Or  surely  you'll  grow  double . 
Up!  up!  my  Friend,  and  clear  your  loda; 
Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble  f 

Thu  siu).  ^bove  the  mt\iintain*s  head, 
A  freshening  lustre  mellow 
Through  all  the  long  green  fields  has  sprei^ 
Hij  first  sweet  evening  yellow. 

Books !  *tis  a  dull  and  eodlMS  strife  « 

Cpnje,  beaj  the  wot^iland  linnet, 
>low  sweet  his  music !  on  my  life, 
There's  more  of  w^isdgnu  m  U. 

And  haric !  how  bfithe  the  throstle  siogs  f 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher: 
Come  forth  Into  the  light  of  thmg^^ 
Let  Nature  be  yopr  teacher. 

She  has  <(  world  of  ready  wealtht 
Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless-^ 
Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  l]l^l^bf 
Truth  bre^th^d  by  cheejfulne^S; 

One  impulse  from  a  venial  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man^ 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  cood^ 
Than  all  jthe  sa^ges  c^p. 

Sweet  is  ^e  lore  which  Nature  ^n|s; 

Our  meddling  intellect 

Mis-shapes  tl\f  bij^vteons  (o|^n#  <rf  tlH«|;|hv  . 

We  murder  to  diss^c^ 

Enough  bf  Science  apd  of  Art  5 
Close  up  those  i^p^rren  leaves ; 
Come  forth,  and  bring  with  ^9^  ^  l)/9(9rt 
'That  watches  and  receives. 
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III. 

LINES   WRITTEN    IN   EARLY 
SPRING. 

I  HEARD  a  thousand  blonded  notes. 
While  in  a  groye  I  sate  rechned, 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  tlioughts 
Bring  s^d  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
The  human  soul  that  through  n)e  ran  : 
And  muq)i  it  grieved  my  heart  to  th|n)^ 
What  man  nai  made  of  zpan. 

Through  Fi|i4mros0  tuits,  in  ^t  gram 

bOwer^ 
The  perii^nnkl^  trailed  itgwreathflf; 
And^tis  my  faith  tliat  ^very  flower 
Enjoyfi  thd?  a^  it  l?reat^eik 

The  birds  around  me  h9P^)ed  and  pUyod, 
Their  thought^  I  cafinot  measure  :— 
But  the  least  motion  which  they  made, 
It  seeing  ^  iKrM)  of  plt^fure. 

The  "budding  tvigf  spread  put  jtl)^  Ian, 
To  catch  the  breezy  ai^ ; 
An4  J  mu§t  th»nk»  <J9  aU  I  can, 
That  there  wa^  ple^ur^  tl>ere. 

If  this  belief  from  heaven  be  ^eiit 
If  such  be  Nature's  holy  plaii, 
Have  I  Dc^t  r^aiop  to  lamient 
Wliat  man  has  made  gf  man  ? 


IV. 

A  CHARACTER. 

I  MARVEL  bow  Naturt   could  ever  find 

space 
For  so  many  stiange  contrasts  m  one  human 

face : 
There's  t^iought  and  no  thought,  and  there^s 

paleness  and  bloom 
And  bifstle  and  shiggishn^ss,  pleasure  and 

gloom. 

There's  weakness,  apd  strength  l^th  redufi* 

dant  and  vain : 
Such  strength  as,  1/  ever  affliction  ^nd  pain 
Could  pierce  tfiroygh  a  temper  th^t^s  $<>ft  to 

disease') 
Would  be  rati9iij^  jpt^aj^e-r-^  pl)Uo§pp^.9r's 


There's  indifference,  alike  when  he  i^  or 

succeeds, 
And  attention  full  ten  times  as  mj^  as  . 

there  needs ; 
pride  where  there's  no  envy,  there's  so  much 

of  joy; 
And  mildness,  and  spirit  both  forward  and 

coy. 

There's  freedom,  and  sometimes  a  diffident    f 

stare 
Of  shame  scarcely  seeming  to  )cno7  th^il    , 

she's  there,  » 

There's  virtue,  the  title  it  surely  jnay  claim* 
Vet  wants  heaven  knows  what  to  be  worthy 

thQ  r 


This  picture  from  nature  mfiy  sie^m  to  de- 
part, 

Vet  the  Man  would  at  once  run  away  wi^ 
your  heart ; 

(And  I  for  five  centuries  right  gladly  would 
be 

3uch  an  odd,  such  a  kind  happy  creature  as 

1800. 
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TO  MY  SISTER. 

It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March: 
Each  mini^e  sweeter  than  before 
The  redbreast  sines  from  the  tall  )9J^(^ 
That  standi  beside  oui  door. 

There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air. 
Which  $^m&  9  sense  of  joy  to  yield 
To  the  bare  trees,  and  mountains  ixHTCf 
^nd  grass  Uf  Die  green  field 

My  sister !  ('tis  a  wish  of  mine) 
Now  that  our  morning  meal  is  done, 
Make  haste,  your  morning  task  resign  \ 
Come  forth  and  fee)  the  sun. 

pdward  will  come  with  you :— and,  pray, 
f  ut  on  with  speed  your  woodland  dress  \ 
And  bring  no  book :  for  this  one  day 
We'll  g»ve  to  idleness. 

No  joyless  forips  shall  regulate 
Our  hvihg  calendar : 
We  from  tp-day,  my  Friend,  will  da|f 
The  opening  of  the  year. 

^^ve,  now  a  universal  birth^ 
From  heart  to  heart  is  stealing, 
^rom  earth  to  man  from  man  to  e^i^  : 
i-lt  is  the  hour  o|  feeli^. 
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One  moment  now  may  give  us  more 
Than  years  of  toiling  reason ; 
Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 
The  spirit  of  the  season. 

Some  silent  la%vs  our  hearts  will  make. 
Which  they  shall  long  obey ; 
We  for  the  year  to  come  may  take 
Our  temper  from  to-day. 

And  from  the  blessed  power  that  rolls 
About,  below,  above, 
We'll  frame  the  measure  of  our  souls  : 
They  shall  be  tuned  to  love 

Then  come,  my  Sister  !  come,  I  pray, 
With  speed  put  on  your  woodland  dress  ; 
And  bring  no  book ;  for  this  one  day 
We'll  give  to  idleness. 
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SIMON  LEE,  THE  OLD  HUNTSMAN; 

WITH  AN   INCIDlg^T    IN   WHICH   HE  WAS 
CONCERNED? 

In  the  sweet  shire  of* Cardigan, 
Not  far  froni  pleasant  Ivor-Hhall, 
An  old  Man  awells.  a  little  man, —  . 
'Tis  said  be  once  was  tall 
Full  five  and-thirty  years  he  lived 
A  running  huntsman  merry ; 
And  still  the  centre  of  his  cheek 
Is  red  as  a  ripe  cherry. 

No  man  like  him  the  horn  could  sound. 

And  hill  and  valley  rang  with  glee 

When  Echo  bandied,  round  and  round, 

The  halloo  of  Simon  Lee. 

In  those  proud  days,  he  little  cared 

For  husbandry  or  tillage ; 

To  blither  tasks  did  Simon  rouse 

The  sleepers  of  the  village. 

H^  all  the  country  could  outrun, 

Could  leave  both  man  and  horse  behind ; 

And  often,  ere  the  chase  was  done, 

He  reeled,  and  was  stone-blind. 

And  still  there's  something  in  the  world 

At  which  his  heart  rejoices; 

For  when  the  chiming  hounds  are  out, 

He  dearly  loves  their  voices  t 

But,  oh  the  heavy  change !— bereft 

Of  health,  strength,  friends,  and  kindred, 

^ee! 
Old  Simon  to  the  world  is  left 


In  liveried  poverty. 

His  Master's  dead,— and  no  one  now 

Dwells  in  the  Hall  of  Ivor ; 

Men,  dogs,  and  horses,  all  are  dead ; 

He  is  the  sole  survivor. 

And  he  is  lean  and  he  is  sick ; 
His  body,  dwindled  and  awry, 
Rests  upon  ankles  swollen  and  thick; 
;   His  legs  are  thin  and, dry. 
One.prop  he  has,  and  only  one: 
His  wife,  an  aged  woman. 
Lives  with  him,  near  the  waterfall : 
Upon  the  village  Common. 

Beside  their  moss-OTOwh  hut  of  clay, 
Not  twenty  paces  fiojn  the  door. 
A  scrap  of  land  they  have,  but  they 
Are  poorest  of  the  poor. 
This  scrap  of  land  he  from  the  heath 
Enclosed  when  he  was  stronger ; 
But  what  to  them  avails  the  lana 
Which  he  can  till  no  longer  ?  . 

Oft,  working  by  her  Husband's  sidet 

Ruth  does  what  Simon  canhot  do : 
.    For  she,  with  scanty  cause  for  pride. 

Is  stouter  <rf  the  two . 
!    And,  thou|?h  you  with  vour  utmost  skin 

From  labor  could  not  ween  them, 
'   »Tis  little,  very  little— all 

That  they  can  do  between  them. 

Few  months  of  life  has  he  in  slcr6 
As  he  to  you  will  tell. 
For  still,  the  more  he  works,  the  more 
:    Do  his  weak  ankles  swell. 
My  gentle  Reader.  I  perceive 
How  patiently  youve  waited. 
And  now  I  fear  that  vou  expect 
Some  Ule  will  be  related. 

O  Reader !  had  you  in  your  mind 

Such  stores  as  sile;|it  thought  can  brings 

0  j^^ntle  Reader  i  you  wcmld  find 

A  tale  in  everything. 

What  more  1  Iiave  to  say  !s  short, 

And  you  must  kindly  take  it  * 

)t  is  no  tale  :  bi^  sliouki  you  think, 

Perhaps  a  tale  you'll  inake  it 

One  sumnnei-day  I  chanced  to  see 
This  cid  Man  doing  all  he  could 
To  unearth  the  root  of  an  old  tree, 
A  stump  of  rotten  wood. 
The  mattock  tottered  in  his  hand; 
So  vain  was  his  endeavor. 
That  at  the  root  of  tlie  old  tree 
•  He  might  have  worked  forever. 
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**  Ton're  overtaskedf  good  Simon  Lce, 

Give  me  your  tool,"  to  him  I  said ; 

And  at  the  word  right  gladly  he 

Received  my  proffered  aid. 

I  struck,  and  with  a  single  blow 

The  tangled  root  I  severed, 

At  which  the  poor  old  Man  so  long 

And  vainly  had  endeavored. 

The  tears  into  his  e^es  were  brought. 
And  thanks  and  praises  seemed  to  run 
So  fast.out  of  his  heart,  I  thought 
They  never  would  have  done. 
— I've  heard  ot  hearts  unkihci,  kind  deedf 
With  coldness  still  returning  $ 
Alas  I  the  gratitude  of  men 
Hatb9it6ner  Mt  mt  raeurnitig^ 
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WRItT^N  m  GERMAKV, 

ON  ONE  OF  THE  COtiyti&T  fiAlTSOF  THE 

CENTURY. 

The  Reader  must  be  apprised,  that  the  Stoves 
in  North  Germany  generally  have  the  im- 
pression of  a  gallopinff  horse  upon  them,  this 
being  part  of  the.  Brunswick  Arms. 

A  PLAGUE  on  your  languages,  German  and 

None  I 
Let  me  have  the  song  of  the  kettle  9 
And  the  tongs  And  the  poker,  inst«Sid  of 

that  horse 
That  i^allops  away  ^ith  such  fury  and  force 
dn  this  dreary  dull  plate  of  black  metal. 

See  that  Fly, — a  disconsolate  creature  1  per- 
haps 

A  child  of  the  field  or  the  grove ; 

And,  soihrow  for  him  !  the  dull  treachettras 
heat 

Has  seduced  the  poor  fool  from  his  winter 
i«tt>6at, 

And  he  cteepe  to  th«  edge  of  my  stove. 

Alas  I  how  be  fmriblcs  about  the  domanis    ■ 
Which  this  comfortless  oven  environ  1 
He  oumbt  find  eut  in  what  tmek  he  must 

crawl, 
Now  ioaok  to  the  tiks,  then  in  Itearch  of  the 

wall, 
And  now  on  the  brink  of  the  iron. 

Stock-still  there  he  stands  like  a  traveler  be- 

mazed : 
The  best  of  bi9  skill  he  has  tried: 


His  feelers,,  methiidcs,  I  can  see  him -put 

forth 
To  the  east  and  the  west,  to  the  south  and 

the  north ; 
But  he  finds  neither  guide-post  nor  guide. 

His  spindles  sink  under  him,  foot»  leg,  and 

thigh  I 
His  eyesight  and  hearing  are  lost  I 
Between  life  and  death  ms  blood  freezes  and 

thaws  ; 
And  his  two  pretty  pinions  of  blue  du&ky 

gauze 
Are  glued  to  bis  sides  by  the  frost 

No  brother,  no  mate  has  he  near  him — 

while  1 
Can  draw  warmth  from  the  cheek  of  my 

Love; 
As  blest  and  as  gkui,  in  this  desolate  jfloom. 
As  if  green  summer  grass  were  the  &or  oi 

my  room, 
And  woodbines  were  hanging  above. 

Yet,  God  is  my  witness,  thou  small  helplesi 
Thing !  ^ 

Thy  life  1  would  gladly  sustaift 

Till  summer  come  up  from  the  south,  ind 
with  crowds 

Of  thy  brethren  a  march  thou  should'st 
sound  through  the  clouds, 

And  back  to  the  forests  again  I 
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VIII.    ' 

A  POfet'S  EPITAPH. 

A  RT  thou  a  Statist  in  the  van 
Of  public  conflicts  trained  and  bred  ? 
—  First  learh  to  love  one  living  man  ; 
Then  may'st  thou  think  upon  the  dead    i 

A  La#yef  art  thou.?^.-draw  net  fiigh  1 
Go,  carry  to  some  fitter  place 
The  keenness  of  that  practised  eye, 
The  hardness. of  that  sallow  face. 

Art  thou  a  Man  of  purple  chcfcr^ 
A  rosy  Man,  right  plump  to  see  ? 
Approach ;  yet,  Doctor,  not  too  near, 
This  grave  no  cushion  is  for  thee. 

Or  art  thou  orte  of  gstllailt  i^ride, 
A  Soldier  and  no  mm  of  chaff  ? 
Welcome  I — but  lay  thy  sword  asidfiy 
And  lean  upon  si  p08ttttt*s  sta&     -^ 
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Pby^dan  art  thou  ?  one  all  eyes. 

Philosopher !  a  fingering  slave, 
One  th..t  would  peep  and  botanize 
Upon  his  mother's  grave? 
Wrapt  closely  in  thy  sensual  fleece, 
O  turn  aside, — and  take,  1  pray, 
That  he  below  may  rest  in  peace, 
Thy  ever-dwindling  soul,  away  I 

A  Moralist  perchance  appears  ; 
Led,  Heaven  knows  how  I  to  this  poor  sod : 
And  he  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears ; 
Himself  his  world,  and  his  own  God ; 

One  to  whose  tniooth«nibbed  soul  can  ding 
Nor  form,  nor  feeling,  great  or  small ; 
A  reasoning,  self-snmcme  thing, 
An  intellectual  All-in-all  T 

Shut  close  the  door ;  press  down  the  latch ; 
Sleep  in  thy  intellectual  bnist ; 
Nor  lose  ten  tickings  of  thy  watch 
Near  this  unprofitable  dust. 

But  who  is  he,  with  modest  looks, 
And  clad  in  homely  russet  brown? 
He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  Uieir  own. 

He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew, 
Or  fountain  in  a  noon-day  grove; 
And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth, 
Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed ; 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 
In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 
Some  random  truths  he  can  impart,— 
The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart. 
But  he  is  weak  ;  both  Man  and  Boy, 
Hath  been  an  idler  in  the  land ; 
Contented  if  he  might  enjoy 
The  things  which  others  understand. 
— Come  hither  m  thy  hour  of  strength ; 
Come,  weak  as  is  a  breaking  wave  f 
Here  stretch- thy  body  at  full  length ; 
Or  build  thy  house  upon  this  grave  1 
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Bright  Flower!   whose  home  if  every- 
where, 
Bold  in  maternal  Natunf  s  cu% 


And  aH  the  long  year  through  the  heir 

Of  joy  or  sorrow — 
Methinks  that  there  abides  in  thee 
Some  concord  with  humanity. 
Given  to  no  other  flower  I  see 

The  forest  thorough  I 

Is  it  that  Man  is  soon  deprest  ? 

A  thoughtless  thing  I  who,  once  unblest, 

Does  little  on  his  memory  rest, 

Or  on  his  reason. 
And  Thou  would'st  teach  him  how  to  find 
A  shelter  under  every  wind, 
A  hope  for  times  that  are  unkind 
'  And  every  season  ? 

Thou  wander^tt  the  wide  world  about, 
Uncheck'd  by  pride  or  scrupulous  doubt 
With  friends  to  greet  thee,  or  without, 

Yet  pleased  and  #illin{; ; 
Meek,  yielding  to  the  occasion's  call, 
And  sill  things  suffering  from  all, 
Thy  function  apostolical 

In  peace  fulfilling. 
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MATTHEW. 

In  the  School  of is  a  tablet,  on  which 

are  inscribed,  in  gilt  letters,  the  names  of 
the  several  jMsrsons  who  have  been  Scliool 
masters  there  since  the  foundation  ot  the 
School,  with  the  time  at  which  they  entered- 
upon  and  quitted  their  office.  Opposite  to 
one  of  those  Names  the  Author  wrote  the 
following  lines. 

If  Nature,  for  a  favorite  child. 
In  thee  hath  tempered  so  her  clay. 
That  every  hour  thy  heart  nms  wild. 
Yet  never  once  doth  go  astray 

Read  o'er  these  lines ;  and  then  review 
This  tablet,  that  thus  humbly  rears 
In  such  diversity  of  hue 
Its  fabtory  of  two  huncbed  years. 

•*When  through  this  little  wredt  of  Came»  • 
Cipher  and  syllable  1  thine  eye 
Has  traveled  down  to  Matthew's  name^ 
Pause  with  no  common  sympathy. 

And,  if  a  sleeping  tear  should  wake, 
Then  be  it  neither  checked  nor  stayed : 
For  Matthew  a  request  I  make 
Which  for  himself  he  had  not  made 
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Poor  Matthew,  all  his  frolics  o'er, 
Is  silent  as  a  standing  pool ; 
Far  from  the  chimney's  merry  roar, 
And  murmur  of  the  village  school. 

The  sighs  which  Matthew  heaved  were  sighs 
Of  one  tired  out  with  fun  and  madness  ; 
The  tears  which  came  to  Matthew's  eyes 
Were  tears  of  light,  the  dew  of  gladness. 

Yet,  sometimes,  when  the  secret  cup 
Of  still  and  serious  thought  went  round, 
It  seemed  as  if  he  drank  it  up — 
He  felt  with  spirit  so  profound. 

—Thou  soul  of  God's  best  earthly  mould  1 
Thou  happy  Soul  I  and  can  it  be 
That  these  two  words  of  glittering  gold 
Are  all  that  must  remain  of  thee  r 
1799- 


XI. 

THE  TWO  APRIL  MORNINGS. 

Wb  walked  aloog,  while  bright  and  red 
Uprose  the  morning  sun  ; 
And  Matthew  stooped,  he  looked,  and  said, 
"  The  will  ot  God  be  done  1" 

A  village  schoolmaster  was  he, 
With  hair  of  glittering  gray ; 
As  blithe  a  man  as  you  could  se« 
On  ~  spring  holiday. 

And  on  that  morning,  through  the  gnss» 
And  by  the  steaming  rills. 
We  travelled  merrily,  to  pass 
A  day  among  the  hills. 

**  Our  work,*'  ^d  I,  "  was  well  begun  s 
Then,  from  thy  breast  what  thought. 
Beneath  so  beautiful  a  sun. 
So  sad  a  sigh  was  brought  ?  '* 

A  second  time  did  Matthew  stop 
And  fixing  still  his  eye 
Upon  the  eastern  mountain-top, 
To  me  be  made  reply  s 

"  Yon.  cloud  wth  that  long  purple  deft 
Brings  fresh  into  my  mind 
A  day  like  this  which  I  have  left 
Full  thirty  years  behind. 

And  just  above  yon  slope  of  com 
Such  colors,  and.no  other, 
Were  in  the  sky,  that  April  mofn, 
Of  this  the  very  brother. 


With  rod  and  line  I  sued  the  sport 
Which  that  sweet  season  gave. 
And,  to  the  church-yard  come,  stopped  short 
Beside  my  daughter's  grave. 

Nine  summers  had  she  scarcely  seen, 
The  pride  of  all  the  vale ; 
And  then  she  sang ;— she  would  have  been 
A  very  nightingale. 

Six  feet  in  earth  my  Emma  lay; 
And  yet  I  loved  her  more. 
For  so  it  seemed,  than  till  that  day 
1  e'er  had  loved  before. 

And,  turning  from  her  grave,  I  met, 
Beside  the  church-yard  yew, 
A  blooming  girl,  whose  hair  was  wet 
With  points  of  mommg  dew. 

A  basket  on  her  head  she  bare ; 
Her  brow  was  smooth  and  whites 
To  see  a  child  so  very  fair, 
It  was  a  pure  delight ! 

No  fountain  from  its  rocky  cave 
E'er  tripped  with  foot  so  free; 
Sh<:  seemed  as  happy  as  a  wave 
That  dances  on  the  sea. 

Thire  came  from  me  a  sigh  of  pain 
Which  I  could  ill  confine; 
1  looked  at  her,  and  looked  again  : 
And  did  not  wish  her  mine  I " 

Matthew  is  in  his  grave,  yet  now, 
Methinks,  I  see  him  stand. 
As  at  that  moment,  with  a  bough 
Of  wilding  in  his  hand. 
1799. 

♦ 

XII. 

THE    FOUNTAIN. 

A  CONVERSATION. 

We  talked  with  often  heart,  and  tongue 
Affectionate  and  tru^ 
A  pair  of  friends,  though  I  was  young, 
And  Matthew  seventy-tuKK 

We  lay  beneath  a  spreading  oak. 
Beside  a  mossy  seat ; 
And  from  the  turf  a  fountain  br^e, 
And  gurgled  at  our  feet. 

<'  Now,  Matthew ! "  said  I,  <'  let  us  matd^ 
This  water's  pleasant  tune 
With  some  old  border-song,  or  catch 
.That  suits  a  summer's  noon  \ 
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Or  of  the  church-clock  and  the  chimes 
Sing  here  beneath  the  shade, 
That  half-mad  thing  of  witty  rhymes 
Which  you  last  April  made  ! " 

In  silence  Matthew  lay,  and  eyed 
The  spring  beneath  the  tree ; 
And  thus  the  deaf  old  Man  replied, 
The  gray-haired  man  of  gice : 

"  No  check,  no  stay,  this  Streamlet  fears; 
How  merrily  it  goes ! 
'Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years, 
And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

And  here,  on  this  delightful  day, 
I  cannot  choose  but  think 
How  oft,  a  vi!;orous  man,  I  lay 
Beside  this  fountain's  brink. 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tettrS 
My  heart  is  idly  stirred^ 
For  the  same  sound  is  m  my  eart 
Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  deray : 
And  yet  the  wisef  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  hemnd. 

The  blackbird  amid  leafy  trtes, 
The  lark  abbve  the  hill, 
Let  loo  ic  their  carols  when  they  plea&e, 
Are  quiet  when  they  will. 

With  Nature  never  do  ifiey  wage 
A  foolish  strife ;  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 
Is  beautiful  and  free  : 

But  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws ; 
And  oftcu,  glad  tto  toore, 
We  wear  a  face  of  joy.  because 
We  have  been  glad-  oiif  yore 

If  there  be  one  who  need  bentoatl 

His  kindred  laid  in  earth, 

The  household  hearts  that  were  his  own  \ 

It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 

My  days,  my  Friend,  are  almost  gone^ 

My  life  has  been  approved, 
And  many  love  me ;  but  by  none 
Am  I  enough  beloved." 

**  Now  both  himself  and  me  he  wnMg«| 

Th^  nian  who  thus  complains  I 
I  live  and  sing  my  idle  songs 
Upon  ttt^se  happy  plains ; 


And,  Matthew,  for  thy  children  dead 
I'll  be  a  son  to  thee ! " 
At  this  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  said, 
*'  Alas  1  that  cannot  be." 

We  msc  up  from  the  fountain-side , 
And  down  the  smooth  descent 
Of  the  green  sheep-track  did  we  glide ; 
And  through  the  Wood  we  went ; 

And,  ere  we  came  to  Leonard's  rock 
He  sang  those  witty  rhymes 
About  the  cra2V  old  cluuch-clock, 
And  the  bewildered  chimes. 
i799» 


PERSONAL  TALK. 


I  AM  not  one  who  mucjri  or  oft  delight 
To  season  my  fireside  with  personal  tallc^— 
Of  friends,  whollv^  withih  an  e&sy  walk^ 
Or  neighbors,  daily,  w»-ekly,  in  my  sight: 
And,  tor   my   chance-acquaintance,  ladies 

bright, 
SiMU,  mothers,  maidens  witheriti|^  on  the 

stalk. 
These  all  wear  out  of  me,  like  forms  with 

chalk 
Painted  on  rich  men*s  fleers,  for  one  feast- 

night. 
Better   than  such    discourse  doth  silence 

bog, 
Long,  barren  silence,  square  with  my  do* 

sire; 
To  sit  without  emotion^  hope»or  aim^ 
In  the  loved  presence  of  my  cpttaze-fire, 
And  listen  to  the  flapping  of  the  name, 
Or  kettle  whispering  its  faint  undersong. 


'<  Yet  life,**  you  lay,  ■*  is  life)  we  have  fteen 

and  sec, 
And  with  a  Hvihg  pleasufe  we  deicrihe  \ 
And  fits  of  sprightly  malice  do  but  bribe 
The  languid  mind  into  activity. 
Sound  sefise,  and  love  itself,  and  mirth  and 

f;lee 
ostered  by  the  comment  and  the  gibe." 
Even  be  it  so :  yet  still  among  yOuf  tribe, 
Our  daily  world's  true  WorldUnga,  ilmk  not 

mel 
Children    art   Uest  and  powexfiU  f  their 
world  lies 
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Mow  justly  btJanM ;  partly  nt  tHefr  C^et, 
And  part  lar  from  them  ;^~sweet«st  m^o* 

dies 
Are  those  that  ve  by  distimce  m:ide  more 

sweet ; 
Whose  mind  is  but  th«  mind  of  bis  ovp 

eyes, 
Hi  }#  ft  3Uv9;  th*  m«4n«»t  wf  cm  me^t  I 

iiv. 

Wings  have  we, — «nd  as  far  £S  we  cpn  po 
We    may   find   pleasure:  wilderness    and 

wood, 
Blank  ocean  and  mere  sky,  support  that 

mood 
WWch  with  the  lofty  sanctifies  the  low. 
Dreams,  books^  are  each  a  wQrld ;  and  book^t 

we  know. 
Are  a  substantiad   world,   both  pure  and 

good; 
Round  these,  with  t{|ndrils  strong  as  flesh 

and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow. 
There  find  I  pcrSpivU   thepies,  a  plenteous 

store, 
Mv^r  wh«¥cin  right  voluWe  I  wn, 
To  which  I  listen  with  a  ready  ear ; 
Two  shall  be  named,  pre-emiikentlv  detr^-^ 
Th«  gentle  Lady  married  to  the  Moor ; 
And  heavenly  Una   with  her  milk-white 

X^amb. 

IV. 

Nor  can  I  not  believe  but  that  hereby 
Cv^t  gains  are  mine ;  for  thus  1  live  re- 
mote 
From  evilrspeaking  j  rancor,  never  sourht, 
Comes  to  me  not ;  malignant  truth,  or  lie. 
Hence  have  I  genial  seasons,  lience  have  I 
Smooth    passions,  smooth    discourse,  and 

jdyoufi  thought: 
And  thus  froin  day  to  day  my  Tittle  boat 
Rocks  in  its  harboVf  lodging  peace^ly. 
Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise. 
Who   gavo   us  nobler   loves,  and  nobler 

carefr-^ 
The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have  m^de  us 

heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly 

lays  I 
0h !  mijght  my  name  be  numbered  amoiu; 

theirs. 
ThfA  gladly  wfould  I  ead  my  mortal  daya. 


TO  THE  SPADe  OF  A  FRIEND. 

(AN  AGR|CUI*TURIST,) 

COMPOSED  WHILE  WE  WERE  LABOR- 
ING TOGETHER  IN  HIS  PLBASUKB- 
GROUND. 

Spade  *  with  which  Wilkbi«on  hath  tilled 

his  lands, 
AQd  shaped    these    pleasant   walks    by 

Emopt's  side. 
Thou  art  a  tool  of  honor  in  my  hands ; 
I  press  thee,  through  the  yielding  soil,  with 

pride. 

Rare  master  has  it  been  'thy  lot  to  know ; 
Long  hast  Thou  served  a  man  to  reason 

true; 
Whose  life  combine?  the  best  of  high  and 

low, 
The  laboring  many  and  the  resting  few; 

Health,  meekness,  ardor,  quietness  secure^ 
And  industry  of  body  and  of  mind ; 
And  elegant  enjoyments,  that  are  pure 
As  nature  is  ;--^too  pure  ^-be  refined. 

Here  often  hast  Thou  heard  die  Pott  sivg- 
In  concord  with  hij  river  murmuring  by; 
Or  in  some  silent  field,  while  timid  spring 
Is  yet  uncheered  by  other  minstrelsy. 

Who  shall  mherit  thee  when  death  has  laid 
Low  in  the  darksome  cell  thiM  own  dear 

lord? 
That  man  will  have  a  trophy,  bumble  Spad^l 
A  trophy  nobler  than  a  conqueror's  swords 

If  he  be  one  that  feels,  with  skill  to  part 
False  praise  from  true,  or  greater  from  the 
.        less. 
Thee  will  he  welcome  to  hit  hand  and 

heart, 
Thou  monument  of  peaceful  happiness  I 

He  will  not  dread  with  Thee  a  toilsome 

day — 
Thee  his  loved  servant,  his  inspiring  mate  I 
And,  when  ^ou  art  past  service,  worn  away. 
No  dull  oblivions  nook  shall  hide  thy  fate. 

His  thrift  thy  uselessness  will  never  scorn; 
An  heir-ltmm  in  his  cottage  wilt  thou  be  ^^ 
High  will  he  hang  thee  up,  well  pleased  to 

adorn 
His  rustic;  (hm^ney  with  th^  laatof  Tbe«) 
1804. 
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A  NtGHT  THOUGHT. 

Lo  1  where  the  Moon  along  the  sky 
iiails  with  hei  happy  destiny  ; 
Oft  is  she  hid  from  mortal  eye 

Or  dimly  seen, 
But  when  the  clouds  asunder  fly  ^ 

How  bright  her  mien  1 


Far  different  we — a  froward  race, 
Thousands  though  tich  in  Fortune's  grace 
With  cherished  sullenness  of  pace 

Their  way  pursue, 
Ingrates  who*wear  a  smileless  face 

The  whole  year  through 

\i  kindred  humors  e'er  would  make 
My  spirit  droop  for  drooping*s  sake. 
From  Fancy  followins;  in  thy  wake, 

Bright  ship  of  heaven  ! 
A  counter  impulse  let  me  take 

And  be  forgiven. 


XVI. 

INCIDENT 


CHARACTBRIStlC    OF  A  FAVORITE  DOG. 

On  his  morning  rounds  the  Master 
Goes  to  learn  how  all  things  fare. 
Searches  pasture  after  pjasture, 
Sheep  ana  cattle  eyes  with  care : 
And,  for  silence  or  for  talk. 
He  hath  comi^des  in  his  walk ; 
Four  dogs,  each  pair  of  different  breed, 
Distinguished  two  for  scent,  and  two  for 
speed. 

See  a  hare  before  him  started  I 
— Off  they  fly  in  earnest  chase ;  4 

'Every  dog  is  ea^er-heartftd, 
All  the  four  are  in  the  race : 
And  the  hare  whom  they  pursue 
Knows  from  instinct  what  to  do ; 
'Her  hope  is  near :  no  turn  she  makes; 
But,  like  an  arrow,  to  the  river  takes. 

Deep  the  river  was  and  crusted 
Thinly  by  a  one  night's  frost ; 
But  the  nimble  Hare  hath  trusted 
To  thi  ice,  and  safely  crost ; 
She  hath  crost,  and  without  heed 
All  are  following  at  full  speed. 
When,  lo  1  the  ice,  so  thinly  spread, 
^eaks— and  the  greyhound,  Dart  is  over- 
headl 


Better  fate  have  Prince  and  SwALLOfr— 
See  them  cleaving  to  the  sport  I 
Music  has  no  heart  to  follow, 
Little  Music,  6he  stops  short. 
She  hath  neither  wish  nor  heart, 
Hers  is  now  another  part : 
A  loving  creature  she,  and  brave ! 
And  fondly  strives  her  struggling  friend  'lo 
save. 

From  the  brink  her  paws  she  stretches, 

Very  hands  as  you  would  say  1 

And  aiRicting  mo^ns  she  fetches, 

As  he  breaks  the  ice  away. 

For  herself  she  hath  no  fears, — 

Him  alone  she  sees  and  hears, — 

Makes  efforts  with  complainings;  nor  gives 

o'er 
Until    her   fellow  sinks  to  re-appear  no 

more. 
1805. 


XVII. 

TRIBUTE 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  SAME  DOG. 

Lie  here,  without  a  record  of  thy  worth, 
Beneath  a  covering  of  the  common  earth  I 
It  is  not  from  unwillingness  to  praise. 
Or  want  of  love,  that  here  no  Stone  we 

raise ; 
More  thou  deserv'st ';  but  this  man  gives  to 

man,     . 
Brother  to  brother,  thisii  all  we  can. 
Yet  they  to  whom  thy  virtues  made  thee 

dear 
Shall  And  thee  through  all  changes  of  the 

year: 
This  Oak  points  out  thy  grave ;  the  silent 

tree 
Will  gladly  stand  a  monument  of  thee. 

We  grieved  for  thee,  and  wished  thy  end 

were  past ; 
And  willmgly  have  laid  thee  here  at  last  t 
For  thou  hadst  lived  till   everything  that 

cheers 
In  thee  had  yielded  to  the  weight  of  years ; 
Extreme  old  age  had  vested  thee  away, 
And  left  thee  but  a  glimmering  of  the  day; 
Thy  ears  were  deaf,  and  feeble  were  tiij 

knees, — 
I  saw  thee  stagger  in  the  summer  bieexe, 
Too   weak  to  stand   against  its  sportive 

breath, 
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And  ready  for  the  gentlest  strokfe  tK  death. 
It  came,  and  we  were  glad ;  yet  tears  were 

shed;  • 
Both  man  and  woman  wept  when  thou  wert 

dead,    - 
Not  only  for  a  thousand  thoughts  that  were, 
Old    household  thoughts,  in    which    thou 

hadst  thy  share ; 
But  for  some  precious  boons  vouchsafed  to 

thee, 
Found  scarcely  anywhere  in  like  degree ! 
For  love,  that  comes  wherever  life   and 

sense 
Are  given  by  God,  in  thee  was  most  intense ; 
A  chain  of  heart,  a  feeling  of  the  mind, 
A  tender  sympathy,  which  did  thee  bind 
Not  only  to  us  Men,  but  to  thy  Kind : 
Yea,  for  thy  fellow-brutes  in  thee  we  saw 
A  soul  of  loVe,  love's  Intellect*  al  law  \-^ 
Hence,  if  we  wept,  it  was  not  done  in 

shame ; 
Our  tears  from  passion  and  from  reason 
.  came,  . 

And,  therefore,  shalt  thou  be  an  honored 

name. 
1805. 


XVIII. 

FIDELITY. 

A  RARKING  sound  the  Shepherd  hears, 
A  cry  as  of  a  dog  or  fox  ; 
He  halts — and  searches  with  his  eyes 
Among  the  scattered  rocks : 
And  now  at  distance  can  discern 
A  stirring  in  a  brake  of  fern  ; 
And  instantly  a  dog  is  seen. 
Glancing  through  that  covert  green. 

.The  Dog  is  not  of  mountain  breed ; 
Its  motions,  too,  are  wild  and  shy ; 
With  something,  as  the  Shepherd  thinks, 
Unusual  in  its  cry ; 
Nor  is.  there  any  one  in  sight 
AU  roimd,  in  hollow  or  on  hejght ; 
Nor  shout,  nor  whistle  strikes  his  ear  { 
What  is  the  creature  doing  here  ? 

It  was  a  cove,  a  huge  recess. 

That  keeps,  till  June,  December's  snow; 

A  lofty  precipice  in  front, 

A  silen*  tarn  below  I 

Far  in  che  bosom  of  Helvellyn, 

Remote  from  public  road  or  dwelling, 

Pathway,  or  cultivated  land ; 

From  tnce  of  human  foot  or  hand. 


There  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer ; 
The  craes  repeat  the  raven's  croak, 
In  symfHiony  austere ; 
Thither  the  rainbow  comes — the  cloud— 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud ; 
And  sunbeams  \  and  the  sounding  blast. 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past ; 
But  thkt  enormous  barrier  holds  it  fast 

Not  free  from  boding  thoughts,  a  while 
The  Shepherd  stood ;  then  makes  his  way 
O'er  rocks  and  stones,  following  the  Dog 
As  quickly  as  he  may ; 
Nor  far  had  gone  before  he  found 
A  human  skeleton  on  the  ground ; 
The  appalled  Discoverer  with  a  sigh 
Looks  round,  to  learn  the  history. 

From  those  abrupt  and  perilous  rocks 

The  Man  had  fallen,  that  place  of  fear  1 

At  length  upon  the  Shepherd's  mind 

It  brea^,  and  all  is  dear : 

He  inslShtly  recalled  the  name, 

And  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came  \ 

Remembered,  too,  the  very  day 

On  which  the  Traveller  passed  this  way. 

But  hear  a  wonder,  for  whose  sake 

This  lamentable  tale  I  tell ! 

A  lasting  monument  of  words 

This  wonder  merits  well. 

The  Dog,  which  still  was  hovering  nigh, 

Repeating  the  same  timid  cry. 

This  Dog,  had  been  through  three  months* 

space 
A  dweller  in  that  savage  place. 

Yes,  proof  was  plain  that,  since  the  day 

When  this  ill-fated  Traveller  died, 

The  Dog  had  watched  about  the  spot. 

Or  by  his  niaster's  side : 

How  nourished  here    through    such  long 

time 
He  knows,  who  gave  that  love  sublime ; 
And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling,  great 
Above  all  human  estimate  1 
1805 


XIX. 

ODE  TO  DUTY. 

"  Jam  non  conailio  bonus,  sed  more  e6  pi 
ductus,  ut  non  tantum  rect^  tacere  possim,  1 
nisi  rect6  facere  non  possim." 

Stern  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God( 
O  Duty  \  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  ait  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 
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To  check  th^-cfring,  and  repnvf ; 
ThoQ,  who  art  victory  and  iaw 
When  empty  t^noni  overage  \ 
From  vain  temptations  do»t  set  free$ 
And   calpi'at   the   weary    strif?    ii  MX 
huioaBity  I 

There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  on  them ;  who,  in  love  and  truth. 
Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  geoui  sense  of  youth  t  ^ 
<9kRl  Hearts  J  without  vepreaph  or  blot ; 
\V|io  «k»  tliy  work,  and  know  it  not : 
Oh !  if  tliruugh  confidence  misphuxd 
They  fail,  thy  savmg  arms,  dread  Power ! 
around  (hem  cast. 

Serene  will  be  oar  days  and  hrighl, 
And  liappy  will  our  nature  b^. 
Wl^n  love  is  an  anerring  li^ht, 
And  3uy  its  own  seairity. 
And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 
Even  now,  who^  not  unwisely  bold. 
Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed ; 
Yet  seek  thy  firm  support,  accor£n^  |o 
their  need. 

I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried ; 
No  sport  01  every  random  gust, 
Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide, 
Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust : 
And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 
Thy  timely  mandate,  J  deferred 
The  task,  in  smoother  walks  to  stray ; 
But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly, 
if  1  may. 

Thmugh  no  disturbance  of  my  aoul. 

Of  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 

I  supplicate  for  thy  control ; 

But  in  th^  ciuietness  of  thought : 

Me  this  uncnartered  freedom  tires; 

\  feel  the  weight  of  chance-desires: 

My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  naqit, 

I  Iqqg  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same. 

Stem  Lawgiver  !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace  j 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face . 
Flowers  lau^h  before  thee  on  their  beds 
And  fragrance  m  thy  footing  treads ; 
Th( «  dost  preserve  the  stars  f  r6m  wnmg ; 
And  the  most  ancient   heavens,  throu^ 
Thee,  are  fresh  and  strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power  t 
I  call  thee :  I  myself  commend 


Unto  thy  guidance  fron  this  hour; 
Oh,  let  my  weakness  have  an  end  t 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 
The  spint  of  self^sapifice ; 
The  confidence  of  reason  give ; 
And  in  the  ligb^  pf  truM)  ^J  Pondmaa  tat 
me  Uv^  I 
1805. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  HAPPY 
WARRIOR, 

Who  is  the  happy  Warrior  ?    Who  is  he 
That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  ? 
It  is  the  generous  Spirit,  who,  when 

brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
PpQn   the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyi^ 

tnought : 
Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  ini^rard  Tight 
That  maCes  the  path  before  lum  always 

bright: 
Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern  ' 
What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to 

learn; 
Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there. 
But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care ; 
Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  ibiserable  trai»  I 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which   is    our  human   nature's  highest 

dower; 
Controls  them  and  subdaet,  traiumutev, 

bereaves 
Of  their  bad  hitfluenoe,  aUd  their  good  it- 

ceives  : 
By  objects,  whldi  might  force  the  eool  lo 

abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  fnore  compassionate ; 
Is  placable— because  occasions  rise 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice ; 
More  skilful  in  self*Juiowledge,  even  more 

pure. 
As  tempted  more :  more  aUe  to  endure   , 
As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress ; 
TheiRce,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 
— *Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason;   wlw  de- 
pends 
Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends  ^ 
Whence,  in  a  state  where  men  are  (enipted 

still 
To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worae  9I| 


The  Force  of  Prayer. 
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And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 
Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest, 
He  labors  good  00  good  to  5x,  and  owes 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows 
— Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 
Rises  l^  open  means ;  and  there  ^ill  ^tsgid 
On  honorable  terms,  or  else  retire. 
And  in  himselC  possess  his  own  desire ; 
Who  comprehends    his   trust,  and  to  the 

same 
Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim ; 
And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  He  |o 

wait 
For  wealth,  or  honors,  or  for  woHdIy  state ; 
Whom  they  must  follow ;  on  whose  head 

must  fall, 
Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all ; 
Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  com- 
mon strifd, 
Or  mi  Id  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
A  constant  influence,  a  peailiar  grace; 
But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven 

joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 
Is  happy  as  a  Lover  ;.  and  attired 
With  sndden  brightness,  like  a  Man  In- 
spired ; 
And.  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  I^eeps  the 

law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  vfhat  he  fore- 
saw ; 
Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed. 
Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need : 
— He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a 

sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 
Is  yet  a  Soul  whose  master-bias  leans 
To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes; 
Sweet  images  1  which,  wheresoe'er  he  be, 
Are  at  his  heart ;  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve ; 
More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to 

love : — 
*Tis,  finally,  the  Man,  who^  lifted  high 
Conspicuous  obiect  in  a  Nation's  eye, 
Or  left  unthought  of  in  obscurity, —  . 
Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot'. 
Prosperous  or  adveroe,  to  his  wish  or  not — 
Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be 

won: 
Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay. 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray  \ 
Who.  not  content  that  former  worth  stand 

fest, 
Looks  forward,  persevenng  to  th^  lait. 


From  well  to  better,  dailv  self-surpast : 
Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the 

«Vth 
Forever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth, 
Or  he  must  fall,  to  sleep  without  his  fame, 
And  le^ve  a  dead  unprofitable  name — 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause  { 
And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering, 

draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  ap^ 

ptlause : 
This  is  the  happy  Warrior ;  thjs  is  He 
That  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  b^ 
i$o6. 


THE  FORCE  OF  PRAYER  ;• 

OR, 

THE   FOUNDING   OF    BOLTON  PRIORY, — A 
TRADITION, 

"  tJPIjot  10  floni  for  a  bootlrt*  bme  ?  *' 
With  these  dark  words  begins  my  Tale ; 
And  their  meaning  is,  whence  can  comfor^ 

spring 
When  Prayer  is  of  no  avail  ? 

*'  tJPIjat  10  000lr  f0r  a  l»0(itlr00  brtte?  '* 

The  Falconer  to  the  Lady  said ; 
And  she  made  answer,  **  endless  sor- 
row !  •• 
For  she  knew  that  her  Son  was  dead. 

She  knew  it  by  the  Falconer's  words^ 
And  from  the  look  of  the  Falconer's  eye; 
And  from  the  love  which  was  in  her  soul 
For  her  youthful  Romilly. 

—Young  Roipilly  through  Barden  woods 
Is  ranging  high  and  low ; 
And  holds  a  greyhound  in  a  leash, 
To  let  slip  upon  buck  or  doe. 

The  pair  have  reached  that  fearful  chasm, 
How  tempting  to  bestride ! 
For  lordly  Wharf  is  there  pent  in 
With  rocks  on  either  side. 

This  striding-place  is  called  The  Strid, 
A  name  which  it  took  of  yore : 
A  thousand  years  hath  it  borne  that 
And  shall  a  thousand  more. 


•  See  the  White  Doc  of  Rylstoo^ 
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And  hither  is  young  Romilly  come, 
And  what  may  now  forbid 
That  he,  perhaps  for  the  hundredth  time, 
Shall  bound  across  The  Strid  ? 

He  sprang  In  glee,— for  what  cared  he 
That  the  river  was  strong,  and  the  rocks 

were  steep  ?— 
But  the  greyhound  in  the  leash  hung  back, 
'And  checked  him  m  his  leap. 

The  Boy  is  in  the  arms  of  Wharf, 
And  strangled  by  a  merciless  force; 
For  never  more  was  young  Romilly  seen 
Till  he  rose  a  lifeless,  corse. 

Now  there  is  stillness  in  the  vale, 
And  long,  unspeakihg,  sorrow: 
VVhart  shall  be  to  pitying  heafjts 
A  name  more  sad  than  Yarrow. 

If  for  a  lover  the  Lady  wept, 

A  solace  she  might  borrow 

From    death,   and    from    the    passion    of 

•    death  \^ 
Old  Wharf  might  heal  her  sorrow. 

She  weeps  not  for  the  wedding-day 
Which  was  to  be  to-morrow . 
Her  hope  was  a  further-looking  hope, 
And4ier:i  is  a  motlier's  sorrow. 

He  was  a  tree  that  stood  alone, 
And  proudly  did  its  brancheb  wave ; 
And  the  root  ot  this  delightful  tree 
Was  in  her  husband's  grave  1 

L^ng,  long  in  darkness  did  she  sit, 
And  her  first  words  were,  "  Let  there  be 
In  Bolton,  on  the  field  of  Wharf, 
A  stately  Priory !  '* 

The  stately  Priory  was  reared ; 
And  Wharf,  as  he  moved  along, 
To  mating  joined  a  mournful  voice, 
Nor  failed  at  even-song. 

And  the  Lady  prayed  in  heaviness 
That  looked  not  tor  relief  1 
But  slowly  did  her  succor  come, 
And  a  patience  to  her  grief. 

Oh  !  there  is  never  sorrow  el  hettt 
That  shall  lack  a  timely  end. 
If  but  to  God  we  turn,  and  ask 
01  Him  to  be  our  friend  1 
1808.  I 


A  FACT,  AND  AN  IMAGINATION; 

OR, 

CANUTE  AND  ALFRED,  ON  THE  SEA- 
SHORE. 

The  Danish  Conqueror,  on  his  royal  chair 
Mustering  a  face  of  haughty  sovereignty. 
To  aid  a  covert  purpose,  cried—"  O  ye 
Approaching  Waters  of  the  deep,  that  share 
With  this  green  isle  my  fortunes,  come  not 

where 
Your  Master's  throne  is  set."— Deaf  was 

the  sea ; 
Her  waves  rolled  on,  respecting  his  decree 
Less  than  they  heed  a  breath  of  wanton  air. 
— Then   Canute,  rising  from  the  invaded 

throne,    • 
Said  to  his  servile  Courtiers, — "  Poor  the 

reach. 
The  undisguised  extent,  of  mortal  sway  I 
He  only  is  a  King,  and  ne  alone 
Deserves  the  name  (this  truth  the  biilows 

preach) 
Whose    everlastinor   laws,  sea,  earth  and 

heaven,  obey." 

This  just  reproof  the  prosperous  Dane 

Drew  from  the  influx  of  the  main. 

For  some  wliose  nigged  northern  mouths 

would  strain 
At  oriental  flattery ; 

And  Canute  (fact  more  worthy  to  be  known) 
From  that  time  forth  did  for  his  brows  dis- 
own 
The  ostentatious  s)rmbol  of  a  crowa 
Esteeminj^  earthly  royalty 
Contemptible  as  vain. 

Now  hear  what  one  of  elder  days. 
Rich  theme  of  Endand's  fondest  praise. 
Her  darling  Alfred,  ^nigki  have  spoken ; 
To  cheer  the  remnant  of  his  host 
When  he -was  driven  from  coast  to  coast. 
Distressed  and  harassed,  but  with  mind  un- 
broken :    ' 

<*  My  faithful  followers,  lo  I   the  tide  is 

spent 
That  rose,  and  steadily  advanced  to  fill 
The  shores  and  channels,  working  Nature's 

will 
Among  the  mazy  streams  that  backward 

went. 
And  in  the  sluggish  pools  where  ships  are 

put} 
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And  now,  hisf  task  performed,  the  flood  stands 

still, 
At  the  ^een  base  of  many  an  island  hill, 
In  placid  beauty  and  sublime  content  1 
Such  the  repose  that  sage  and  hero  find ; 
Such  measured  rest  the  sedulous  and  good 
Of  humbler  name ;  whose  souls  do,  like  the 

flood 
Of  oceans  press  right  on ;  or  gently  wind, 
Neither  to  be  diverted  nor  withstood, 
Until  they  reach  the  bounds  by  Heaven  a»- 

siffned»" 


**  A  LITTLE  onward  Und  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  further  on  ' " 
7— What  trick  of  memory  to  my  voice  hath 

brought 
This  mournful  iteration  ?    For  though  Time, 
The  Conqueror,  crowns  the  Conquered,  on 

this  brow 
Planting  his  favorite  silver  diadem, 
Nor  he,  nor  minister  of  his — intent 
To  run  before  him,  hath  enrolled  me  yet, 
Though  not  unmenaced  among  those  who 

lean 
Upon  a  living  staff,  with  borrowed  sight. 
-Jo  my  own  Dora,  my  beloved  child  1 
Should  that  day  come — but  hark  1  the  birds 

salute 
The  cheerful  dawn,  brightening  for  me  the 

east; 
For  me,  thy  natural  leader,  once  again 
Impatfent  to  con  luct  thee,  not  as  erst 
A  tottering  infant,  with  compliant  stoop 
From  flower  to  flower  supported ;  but  to  ciirb 
Thy  nymph-like  step  swift-bounding    o'er 

the  lawn, 
Alon^  the  loose  rocks,  or  the  slippery  verge 
Of  foaming  torrents. — From  thy  orisons 
Come  forth ;  and  while  the  morning  air  is 

yet 
Transparent  as  the  soul  of  innocent  youth. 
Let  me,  thy  happy  guide,  now  point  thy  way. 
And  now  precede  thee,  winding  to  and  fro, 
Till  we  by  (lerseverance  gain  the  top 
Of  some  smooth  ridge,  whose  brink  precip- 
itous 
Kmdles  intense  desire  for  powers  withheld 
Fiom  this  corporeal  frame ;  whereon  who 

stands 
Is  seized  with  strong  incitement  to  push  forth 
His  arms,  as  swimmers  use,  and  plunge^ 

dread  thought, 


For  pastime   plunge  —  into   the  **  abrupt 

abyss," 
Where  ravens  spread  their  plumy  vans,  at 

easel 

And  yet  more  gladly  thee  would  I  conduct 
Through  woods  and  spacious  forests, — ^to 

behold 
There,  how  the  Original  of  human  art. 
Heaven-prompted    Nature,  measures   and 

erects 
Her  temples,  fearless  for  the  stately  work, 
Though  waves,  to  every  breeze,  its. high- 
arched  roof. 
And  storms  the  pillars  rock.    But  we  such 

schools 
Of  reverential  awe  will  chiefly  seek 
In  the  still  summer  noon,  while  beams  of 

li|ht, 
Reposmg  here,  and  In  the  aisles  beyond 
Traceably  gliding  through  the  dusk,  recall 
To  mind  the  living  presences  of  nuns  ; 
A  gentle,  pensive,  white-robed  sisterhood, 
Whose  saintly  radiance  mitigates  the  gloom 
Of  those  terrestrial  fabrics,  where  they  serve. 
To  Christ,  the  Sun  of   righteousness,  es- 
poused. 

Now  also  shall  the  page  of  classic  lore. 
To  these  glad  eyes  from  bondage  freed,  again 
Lie  open  :  and  the  book  of  Holy  Writ, 
Again  unfolded,  passage  clear  shall  yield 
To  heights  more  glorious   still,  and  into 

shades 
More  awful, where,  advancing  hand  in  hand, 
We  may  be  taujght,  O  Darting  of  my  care  1 
To  calm  the  aflections,  elevate  the  soul. 
And  consecrate  our  lives  to  truth  and  love. 

iSi6. 


XXIV. 

ODE  TO  LYCORIS. 
May,  1817. 


An  age  hath  been  when  Earth  was  proud 

Of  lustre  too  intense 

4^0  be  sustained :  and  Mortals  bowed 

The  front  in  self-defence. 

Who  then^  if  Dian's  crescent  gleamed, 

Or  Cupid's  sparkling  arrow  streamed 

While  on  the  wing  the  Urchin  played, 

Could  fearlessly  approach  the  shade  ? 

— Enough  for  one  soft  vernal  day, 

If  ],  a  bard  of  ebbing  time, 

And  nurtured  in  a  fwkle  clime 
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VL^ii  haunt  this  homM  bay  \ 

Whose  amorous  water  multiplies 

The  flitting  hilcyon^s  vivid  dyes ; 

And  smooths  her  liquid  brejist — to  shew 

These  swan-liKe  specks  of  mountain  snow, 

White  as  the  pair  that  slid  along  the  pLiins 

Of  heaven,  when  Venus  held  the  reins  1 


In  youth  we  love  the  darksome  lawn 

Brushed  by  the  owlet's  wing ; 

Then,  Twilight  is  preferred  to  Dawn, 

And  Autumn  to  the  Spring. 

Sad  fancies  do  we  then  affect. 

In  luxury  of  disrespect 

To  our  own  prodigal  excess 

Of  too  familiar  happiness. 

Lycoris  (if  such  name  befit 

Thee,  thee  my  life's  celestial  sign!) 

When  Nature  marks  the  year's  decline. 

Be  ours  to  welcome  it ; 

Pleased  with  the  harvest  hope  that  runs 

Before  the  path  of  milder  suns ; 

Pleased  wh:le  the  sylvan  world  displays 

Its  ripeness  to  the  feeding  gaze  ; 

Pleased  when  the  sullen  winds  resound  the 

knell 
Of  the  resplendent  mlraoV. 


But  something  whispers  to  my  heart 

That,  as  we  downward  tend, 

Lycoris  I  life  requires  an  art 

To  which  our  souls  must  bend; 

A  skill—to  balance  and  supply ; 

And,  ere  the  flowing  foimt  be  dry, 

As  soon  it  must,  a  sense  to  sip, 

Or  drink,  with  no  fastidious  lip. 

Then  welcome,  above  all,  the  Guest 

Whose  smiles,  diffused  o'er  land  and  sea, 

Seem  to  recall  the  Dei^y 

Of  youth  into  the  breast ; 

May  pensive  Autumn  ne'er  present 

A  claim  to  her  disparagement ! 

While  blossoms  and  the  budding  spray 

Inspire  us  in  our  own  decay ; 

StiU,  as  we  nearer  draw  to  llfe*s  dark  goal. 

Be  hopeful  Spring  the  favorite  of  the  Soul  I 


XXV. 
TO  THE  SAME. 

Enough  of  climbing  toil  I — Ambition  treads 
Here,  as  'mid  busier  scenes,  ground  steep 
and  rough. 


Or  slippery  even  to  peril  I  and  each  step^ 
As  we  for  most  uncertain  recompense 
Mount  toward  the  empire  of  the  nckle  clouds 
Each  weary  step,  dwarflng  the  world  below, 
Induces,  for  its  old  famHiar  sights, 
Unacceptable  feelings  of  contempt, 
With  wonder  mixed*«-^vU.  Man  ooqM  ePer 

be  tied. 
In  anxious  bondage,  to  snch  nioe  array 
And  formal  fellowship  of  pretty  things  I 
•.Oh  I  'tis  the  heart  that  magnifies  this  life. 
Making  a  truth  and  beauty  of  her  own  ; 
And    moss-grown     alleys,    circumscribing 

shades. 
And  gurgling  rills,  assist  her  in  the  work 
More  efficaciously  tfun  realms  outspread. 
As  in  a  map,  before  the  adventurer's  gaz^— 
Ocean  and  Earth  contending  for  regard. 

The  umbrageous  woods  are  left-*how  far 

beneath  I 
But  lo  I  where  darkness  seems  to  guard  the 

mouth 
Of  yon  wild  cave,  whose  jaggM  farows  are 

fringed  ' 
With  flaccid  threads  of  ivy,  in  the  still 
And  sultry  air,  depending  motionless 
Yet  cqol  the  space  within,  and  not  undieered 
( As  whoso  enters  shall  ere  long  perceive) 
By  stealthy  influx  of  the  timid  day 
MingUng  with  night,  such  twilight  to  eom> 

pose 
As  Numa  loved  ;  when,  in  the  Egerian  grot^ 
From  the  sage  Nymph  appearing  at  his  wish. 
He  gained  whate'er  a  regal  mind  might  ask. 
Or  need,  of  oonnsel  breathed  through  lipa 

divine. 

Long  as  the  heat  shall  rage,  let  that  dim 

cave 
Protect  us,  there  deciphering  as  we  may 
Diluvian  records ;  or  the  sighs  of  Earth 
Interpreting  ;  or  counting  for  old  Time 
His  minutes,  by  neiteratM  drops. 
Audible  tears,  from  some  invisible  source 
That  deepens  upon  fancy-**«aore  and  more 
Drawn  toward  the  centre  whence  those  siglia 

creep  forth 
To  awe  the  lightness  of  humanity. 
Or,  shutting  up  thyself  within  thyself. 
There  let  me  see  thee  s'nk  into  a  mood 
Of  gentler  thought,  protracted  tiH  thine  eye 
Be  calm  as  water  when  the  winds  are  gone, 
And  no   one   can    tell  whither.    Dearest 

Friend  ! 
We  too  have  known  such  happy  hours  ttt 

gether 
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That,  were  power  granted  to  replace  them 
(fetdicd 

From  out  the  pensive  shadows  where  they 
lie) 

In  the  first  warmth  of  their  original  sun- 
shine, 

Loth  should  r  be  to  use  it    passing  &weet 

Are  the  domains  of  tender  memory  1 
1817. 


SEPTEMBER,   1819. 

The  sylvan  slopes  with  torn-clad  fields 
Are  hung,  as  if  with  golden  shields, 
Bright  trophies  of  the  sun  I 
Like  a(  fair  sister  of  the  sky. 
Unruffled  doth  the  blue  lake  lie. 
The  mountains  looking  on. 

And,  Booth  to  say,  yon  vocal  grove, 
Albeit  uninspired  b^  love, 
By  love  untaught  to  ring, 
May  well  afford  to  mortal  eaf 
An  impulse  more  profoundly  dear 
Thstn  music  of  the  Spring. 

For  thai  from  turbulence  and  heal 
Proceeds,  from  some  uneasy  scat 
In  nature's  struggling  frame, 
Some  ifegion  of  impatiC  it  life : 
And  jealousy,  and  quivering  strife^ 
Therein  a  portion  claim. 

This,  this  is  holy  ;— while  I  heir 
These  vespers  of  another  year, 
This  hymn  of  thanks  and  praise, 
My  spirit  seems  to  mount  aboVe 
The  anxieties  of  human  love, 
And  earth^s  precarious  days. 

But  list  I— though  winter  storms  be  nigh, 
Unchecked  is  tliat  soft  harmony : 
There  lives  Who  can  provide 
For  all  his  creatures ;  and  in  Him, 
Even  hke  the  radiant  Seraphim, 
These  choiisters  confkle. 


kxvft. 

UH>lir  TtlE  &AMB  OCCASlOVf* 

Dbkartiko  summer  hath  assumed 
An  aspect  tenderly  illumed. 
The  gentlest  look  of  spring  ; 
ri^hat  calls  from  yonder  leafy  shade 
Unfaded,  yet  prepared  to  fade, 
A  timely  carouing. 


No  faint  and  hesitating  trilL 
Such  tribute  as  to  winter  chill 
The  lonely  re(U>reast  pays  \ 
Clear,  loud,  and  lively  is  the  din, 
From  social  warblers  gathering  in 
Their  harvest  of  sweet  lays. 

Nor  doth  the  example  fail  to  cheer 
Me,  conscious  that  my  leaf  is  sere, 
And  yellow  on  the  bough  . — 
Fall,  rosy  garlands,  from  my  head  t 
Ye  myrtle  Wreaths,  your  fragrance  shed 
Around  a  younger  brow  ! 

Yet  will  I  temperately  rejoice; 
Wide  is  the  rartge,  and  free  the  choice 
Of  undiscordant  tliemes ; 
Which,  haply,  kindred  souls  may  priae 
Nut  less  than  vernal  ecstasies^ 
And  passion's  feverish  dreams. 

For  deathless  powers  to  verse  belong, 
And  they  like  Demi-gods  are  strong 
On  whom  the  Muses  smile ; 
But  some  their  function  have  disclaimed, 
Best  pleased  with  what  is  aptliest  framed 
To  enervate  and  defile. 

Not  such  the  initiatory  strains 

Committed  to  the  silent  plains 

In  Britain's  earliest  dawn  - 

Trembled  the  groves,  the  stars  grew  palfl^ 

While  all-too-dAringly  the  veil 

Of  nature  was  withdrawn  1 

Nor  such  the  spirit-stirring  note 
When  the  live  chords  Alcaeus  smote, 
Inflamed  by  sense  of  wrong ; 
Woe  !  woe  to  Tyrants !  from  the  lyre 
Broke  threateningly,  in  sparkles  dire 
Of  fierce  vindictive  song. 

And  not  unhallowed  was  the  page 
By  winged  Love  inscribed,  to  assuage 
The  p^ngs  of  vain  pursuit ; 
Love  listening  while  the  Lesbian  Maid 
With  finest  touch  of  passion  swayed 
Her  own  il£olian  lute. 

O  ye,  who  patiently  explore 
The  wreck  of  Hertiillnean  Vn% 
Whafc  rapture!  could  ye  seiite 
Some  Theban  fragment,  or  unroll 
One  precious,  tenaer4iearted,  screU 
Of  pure  Simonides. 

That  were,  indeed,  a  genuine  birth 
Of  poesy ;  a  bursting  forth. 
Of  genius  from  the  aust     ^^ 


What  Horace  gloried  to  behold, 
What  Maro  loved,  shall  we  enfold  ? 
Can  haughty  Time  be  just  i 
1819. 


XXVIII. 

MEMORY. 

A  PEN—  to  register ;  a  key — 
That  winds  through  secret  wards ; 
Are  well  assigned  to  Memory 
By  allegoric  Bards. 

As  aptly,  also,  might  be  given 

A  Pencil  to  her  hand  ; 

That,  softening  objects,  sometimes  even 

Outstrips  the  heart's  demand ; 

That  smoothes  foregone  distress,  the  lines 
Of  lingering  care  subdues. 
Long-vanished  happiness  refines, 
And  clothes  in  brighter  hues ; 

Yet,  like  a  tool  of  Fancy,  works 
Those  Spectres  to  dilate 
That  startle  Conscience,  as  she  lurks 
Withm  her  bnely  seat. 

O I  that  our  lives,  which  flee  so  fast, 
In  purity  werj  such 
That  not  an  intage  of  the  past 
Should  fear  that  pencil's  touch  1 

Retirement  then  might  hourly  look 
Upon  a  soothing  scene. 
Age  steal  to  his  allotted  nook 
Contented' and  serene ; 

With  heart  as  calm  as  lakes  that  sleep, 
In  frosty  moonlight  glistening ; 
Or  mountain  rivers,  where  they  creep 
Along  a  channel  smooth  and  deep, 
To  their  own  far-off  murmurs  listening. 
1823. 


This  Lawn,  a  carpet  all  alive 

With  shadows  ftung  from  Ieaves->to  strive 

In  dance,  amid  a  press 
Of  sunshine,  an  apt  emblem  yields 
Of  Worldlings  revelling  in  the  fields 

Of  strenuous  idleness ; 

Less  quick  the  stir  when  tide  and  breeze 
Encounter,  and  to  narrow  seas 


Forbid  a  moment's  rest ; 
The  medley  less  when  boreal  Lights 
Glance  to  and  fro,  like  aery  Sprites 

To  feats  of  arms  addrest  I 

Yet,  spite  of  all  this  eager  strife. 
This  ceaseless  play,  the  genuine  life 

That  serves  the  steadfast  hours 
Is  in  the  grass  beneath,  that  grows 
Unheeded,  and  the  mute  repose 

Of  sweetly-breathing  flowers, 

1829. 


XXX. 


HUMANITY. 

[The  Rocking-stones,  alluded  to  in  the  bejpii- 
ning  of  the  loJlowtng  versesf  are  suppo»ed  to 
have  been  used,  by  uur  British  ancestors, 
both  for  judicial  and  religious  purposes.  Such 
stones  are  not  uncommonly  found,  at  this 
day,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland*] 

What  though  the  Accused,  upon  his  own 

appeal 
To  righteous  Gods  when  man  has  ceased  to 

feel, 
Or  at  a  doubting  Judge's  stern  command. 
Before  the  Stone  op  Power  no  longer 

stand — 
To  take  his  sentence  from  the  balanced 

Block, 
As,  at  his  touch,  it  rocks,  or  seems  to  rock ; 
Though,  in  the  depths  of  sunless  groves,  no 

more 
The  Druid-priest  the  hallowed  Oak  adore ; 
Yet,  for  the  Initiate,  rocks  and  whispering 

trees 
Do  still  perform  mysterious  oflUces  1 
And  functions  dwell  in  beast  and  bird  that 

sway 
The  reasoning  mind,  or  with  the  fancy  play. 
Inviting,  at  all  seasons,  ears  and  eyes 
To  watch  for  undelusive  auguries : — 
Not  uninspired  appear  their  simplest  ways ; 
Their  voices  mount  symbolical  of  praise— 
To  mix  with  hynms  that  Spirits  make  and 

hear; 
And  to  fallen  man  their  innocence  is  dear. 
Enraptured  Art  draws  from  those  sacred 

springs 
Streams  that  reflect  the  poetry  of  things  I 
Where  christian  Martyrs  stand  in  hues  poi> 

trayed^ 
That,  might  a  wish  avail,  would  never  fade^ 
Borne  in 'their  hands  the  lily  and  the  palm 
Shed  round  the  altar  a  celestial  calm{ 
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There,  too,  behold  the  lamb  and  guileless 

dove 
Prest  in  the  tenderness  of  virgin  love 
To  s^ntly  bosoms  1 — Glorious  is  the  blend- 
ing 
Of  right  affections  climbing  or  descending 
Along  a  scale  of  light  and  life,  with  cares 
Alternate ;    carrying    holy    thoughts    and 

prayers 
Up  to  the  sovereign  seat  of  the  Most  High ; 
Descending  to  the  worm  in  charity  ; 
Like  those  good  Angels  whom  a  dream  of 

night 
Gave,  in  the  field  of  Lur,  to  Jacob's  sights 
All,  while  he  slept,  treading  the  pendent 

stairs 
Earthward  or  heavenward,  radiant  messen- 
gers. 
That,  with  a  perfect  will  in  one  accord 
Of  strict  obedience,   serve   the   Almighty 

Lotd; 
And  with  untired  humility  forbore 
To  speed  their  errand  by  the  wings  th^ 
wore. 

What  a  fair  world  were  ours  for  verse  to 

paint, 
If  Power   could  live   at   ease   with    self- 
restraint  1 
Opinion  bow  before  the  naked  sense 
Of  the  great  Vision,— faith  in  Providence ; 
Merciful  over  all  his  creatures,  just 
To  the  least  particle  of  sentient  dust ; 
But  fixing  by  immutable  decrees 
Seedtime  and  harvest  for  his  purposes  I 
Then  would  be  closed  the  restless  oblique 

eye 
That  looks  for  evil  like  a  treacherous  spy ; 
Disputes    would  then    relax,  like    stormy 

winds 
That  into  breezes  sink ;  impetuous  minds 
By  discipline  endeavor  to  grow  meek 
As  Truth  herself,  whom  they  profess  to 

seek. 
Then    Genius,    shunnhig   fellowship  with 

Pride, 
Would  braid  his  golden  locks  at  Wisdom's 

side; 
Love  ebb  and  flow  untroubled  by  caprice ; 
And  not  alone  harsh  tyranny  would  cease. 
But  unoffending  creatures  find  release 
From  qualified  oppression,  whose  defence 
Rests  i>n  a  hollow  plea  of  recompense ; 
Thought-tempered  wrongs,  for  each  humane 

respect 
Oft  worse  to  bear,  or  deadlier  in  effect. 
Witness  4hose  glances  of  indignant  scorn 


From  some  high-minded  Slave,  impelled  to ' 

spuni 
The  Kindness  that  would  make  him  less 

forlorn ; 
Or,  if  the  soul  to  bondage  be  subdued, 
His  look  of  pitiable  gratitude  1 

Alas  for  thee,  bright  Galaxy  of  Isles, 
Whose  day  departs  in  pomp,  returns  with 

smiles — 
To  greet  the  flowers  and  fruitage  of  a  land, 
As  the  sun  mounts,  by  sea-bom  breezes 

fanned ; 
A  land  whose  azure  mountain-tops  are  seats 
For  Gods  in  council,  whose  green  vales, 

retreats 
Fit  for  the  sliades  of  heroes,  mingling  then 
To  breathe  Elysian  peace  in  upper  air. 

Though  cold  as  winter,  gloomy  as  the 

grave. 
Stone  walls  a  prisoner  make,  but  not  a  slave. 
Shall  man  assume  a  property  in  man  ? 
Lay  on  the  moral  will  a  withering  ban  ? 
Shame  that  our  laws  at  distance  still  protect 
Enormities,  which  they  at  home  reject  1 
"Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England"— yet 

that  boast 
Is  but  a  mockery!   when  from  coast  to 

coast, 
Though  fettered  slave  be  none,  her  floors 

and  soil 
Groan  underneath  a  weight  of  slavish  toil, 
For  the  poor  Many,  measured  out  by  rules 
Fetched     with     cupidity    from     heartless 

schools 
That  to  an  Idol,  falsely  called  **  the  Wealth 
Of  Nations/*  sacrifice  a  People*s  health, 
Body  and  mind  and  soul,;  a  thirst  so  keen 
Is  ever  urging  on  the  vast  machine 
Of  sleepless  Labor;  'mid  whose  dizzy  wheels 
The  Power  least  prized  is  that  which  thinks 

and  feels. 

Then,  for  the  pastimes  of  this  delicate 

And^l  the  heavy  or  light  vassalage 
Which  for  their  sakes  we  fasten,  as  xosxf 

suit 
Our   varying  moods,  on  huroao   kind  or 

brute, 
'Twere  well  in  little,  as  in  great^  to  pause. 
Lest  Fancy  trifle  with  eternal  laws. 
Not  from  his  fellows  only  man  may  learn 
Rights  to  compare  and  duties  to  discern  I 
All  creatures  and  all  objects,  in  degree. 
Are  friends  and  patrons  of  hunaaitjr. 
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There  swe  to  whom  the  gfafden,  grove,  and 

field, 
Perpetual  lessons  of  forbearance  yield ; 
"Who  would  not  lightly  violate  the  grace 
The  lowliest  flower  possesses  in  its  place; 
Nor  shorten  the  sweet  hfe,  too  fu^iitive, 
Which  nothing  less    than  Infinite  Power 

coald  ghre. 
18S9. 


XXXI. 

THOUGHT  ON  THE  SEASONS. 

FLATtERttD  with  promise  of  escape 

From  every  hurtful  blast,    . 
Spring  takes,  O  sprightly  May  I  thy  shap^ 

Her  loveliest  and  her  last.  ' 

Less  fair  is  summer  riding  high 

In  fierce  solstitial  power, 
Less  fair  than  when  a  lenient  sky 

firings  on  her  parting  hour. 

When  earth  repays  with  golden  she&veS 

The  laijors  of  the  plough, 
And  ripening  fruits  and  forest  leaves 

All  brighten  on  the  l)ough ; 

What  pensive  beadfey  autunin  ahows^ 

Before  she  hears  the  sound 
Of  winter  rushing  in,  to  dtee 

The  emblematic  round ! 

Such  be  our  Spring,  our  Summer  such ; 

So  may  our  Autumn  blend 
With  hoary  Winter,  and  Life-touch, 

Through  heaven-bom  hope,  her  end  I 
1829. 
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TO- 


UPON  THE  BIRTH    OP   HER   FIRST-BORN 
CHILD,  MARCH,  1833. 

*•  Turn  porro  pucr,  ut  saevis  projectus  ab  itodis 
Ncivita,  nudua  humi  jacet,-*  &c.— Luckbtius. 

LtXE  a  shipwre^'d  Saifbr  itfA 
By  rough  waves  on  a  perilous  coast. 
Lies  the  Bcib«»  In  Itelpiessnt^ 
And  in  tenderest  nakedness, 
Flung  by  laboring  nafute  forth 
Upon  the  mercies  of  the  earth. 
Can  iti  tfyes  beseech  ?— 4)o  matt 
Than  the  hands  are  free  to  impldre : 
Voice  but  serves  fo-  one  brief  cry; 
Plaint  Wft»  \\\  or  prophecy 


Of  sorrow  that  will  surely  come  ? 
Omen  of  man's  grievous  doom  1 

But,  O  Mother  ?  by  the  dose 
Duly  granted  to  thy  throes ; 
By  the  silent  thanks,  now  tending 
Incense-like  to  Heaven,  descending 
Now  to  mingle  and  to  move 
With  the  gush  of  earthly  love, 
As  a  debt  to  that  frail  Creature, 
Instrument  of  struggline  Nature   - 
For  the  blissful  calm,  the  peace 
Known  t>ut  to  this  one  release—* 
Can  the  pitying  spirit  doubt 
That  for  human- kind  springs  out 

•  From  the  penalty  a  sense 

Of  more  than  mortal  recompente? 

As  a  floating  Summ»  cloud, 
Though  of  gorgeous  drapery  proud. 
To  the  sun -burnt  traveller, 
Or  the  stooping  JalDorer, 
Oft-times  makes  its  bounty  khowh 
By  its  shadow  roimd  him  thrown  J 
So,  by  checkerings  of  sad  cheer, 
Hfeivenl^  Guardians,  brooding  near, 
Of  their  presence  tell— too  bnght 

•  ftaply  for  corporeal  sight  I 
Ministers  of  ^race  divine 
Feelingly  their  brows  incline 
O'er  this  seeming  Castaway 
Breathing,  in  the  light  of  day, 
Something  Kke  the  faintest  breatii 
That  has  power  to  baffle  death- 
Beautiful,  while  very  weakness 
Captivates  like  passive  meekness. 

And,  sweet  Mother !  under  warrant 
Of  the  universal  Parent, 
Who  repays  in  season  due 
Them  who  have,  like  thee,  been  true 
To  the  filial  chain  let  down 
From  his  everlasting  throne, 
Ansjels  hovering  round  thy  couch, 
W.th  their  softest  whispers  fouch, 
T.iat — whatever  griefs  may  fret, 
Cares  ehtangie,  sins  bes6t. 
This  thy  First-born,  and  with  tears 
Stain  her  cheek  in  future  years — 
Heavenly  succor,  not  denied 
To  the  babe,  whate*er  iaetide. 
Will  to  the  woman  be  supplied  ! 

Mother!  blest  be  thy  calm  ease; 
Blest  the  starry  promises, — 
And  the  firmament  benign 
Hallowed  be  it,  «here  they  shine) 
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Yes,  fdr  tiietn  whose  souls  have  scope 
Ample  for  a  wingkl  hope, 
And  can  earthward  bend  ah  ear 
For  needful  listening,  pledge  is  herey 
That,  if  thy  new-born  Charge  afaatl  tread 
In  thy  footsteps,  aind  be  led 
By  that  other  Guide,  whose  light 
Of  ntanly  virtues,  mildly  brignt^ 
Gave  him  first  the  wished-fol*  port 
bi  thy  gentle  virgin  heart ; 
Then,  amid  the  storms  of  lifd 
Presignified  by  that  dread  strife 
Whence  ye  have  escaped  together, 
She  m^y  look  for  serene  Wcatb^r  $ 
In  all  trials  sure  to  find 
Ct>mfort  for  a  faithful  mhid ; 
Kindlierissues,  holier  rest, 
Than  even  now  stwait  hef  prest, 
Consaous  Nursling,  to  thy  bf-easti 


XXXIIT. 

THE  WARNING. 

A  SfiQtt^L  TO  THE  POA^GOmd. 

List,  the  winds  of  March  are  blowing ; 
Her  ground-flowers  shrink,  afraid  of  show- 
ing 
Their  meek  heads?  to  the  hipping  air, 
JVhich  ye  feel  not,  happy  pair  I 
Sunk  into  a  kindly  sleep. 
We,  meanwhile,  our  hope  will  keep } 
Aad  if  Time  leagued  with  adverse  Chaage 
(.Too  busy  fear  !)  shall  cross  its  range. 
Whatsoever  check  they  bring, 
Anxious  duty  hindering^; 
To  like  hope  our  prayers  will  cling. 

Thus,  whil6  the  ruminating  spirit  feed^ 
Upon  the  events  of  home  as  li^e  proceed^, 
Affections  pure  and  holy  in  their  sourd6 
Gain  a  fresh  impulse,  run  a  livelier  course  j 
Hopes  that  within  the  Fafhet's  heart  pre- 
vail, 
Are  in  the  e^erienced  Grandsire*s  slow  to 

fail; 
And  if  the  hafjp  pldased  his  gay  youth,  it 

rings 
To  hid  grave  touch  with  no  unready  strings, 
Wliile  thoughts  press  on,  and  feelings  dv6r- 

flow, 
And  quick  Words  round  him  f^  fike  flakes 
of  snow. 

Thanks  to  the  Powers  that  yet  maintain 
their'  sWay, 
An4  have  renewed  the  tributary  bay^ 


T^tiis  of  the  heart  Hock  ih  with  eager  pace, 
And  Fancy  greets  them  with  a  rond  em- 
brace; 
Swift  ai  the  rising  .<nm  his  beams  extends 
She  fihoots  the  tidings   forth    tb   distattt 

friends ; 
Then*  gifts  she  bails  (deemed  preeiousyjto 

they  prove 
For  the  anconsdous  Babe  so  prompt  & 

love  1) — 
But  f riMn  this  peacefnl  cen^e  of  delight 
Vague  symfiatnies  have  urged  her  to  take 

flight  : 
Rapt  into  upper  regions,*  like  the  bee 
That  sucks  from  mountain  heath  her  honey 

fee; 
Or,  like  the  warbling  lark  intent  to  sfanDud 
Ht^  head  in  Itinb^alins  or  a  bowery  clowd;^ 
She  soars — and  here  and  there  her  pinions 

rest 
Or  prodd  towers,  Kke  this  humble  cottage 

blest 
With  a  new  visitant,  an  infant  guest — 
Towers  where  red  streamers  flout  the  breezy 

sky 
In'pofnp  fdi-^seen  jy  her  creative  eye,' 
When  feasts  shall  crowd  the  hall,  and  steeple 

bells 
Glad  prodamation  make,  and  hnghts  and 

deHs 
Catch  the  blithe  music  as  it  sinksand  swells, 
And  harbored  ships^  whose  pride  is  on  the 

sea. 
Shall  hoist  their  topmaatt  flags  in;  sign  ^ 

glee, 
Honoring  the  hope  of  noble  ancestry. 


But  who  (though  neither  reckoning  ills 


By  Naturtf,  nor  reviewing  in  the  mind 
The  trafck  that  was,  atnid  is^^and  must  be^' 

worn 
With  weary  feet  by  a!f  of  woman  bom)-^ 
Shan  no-w  by  such  a  gift  wUh  joy  be  moved, 
Nor  fed  the  fulness  of  that  joy  reproved  ? 
Not  He,  whoie  last  faint  memory  win  com^ 

maxd 
The  truth  that  Britsdn  was  his  native  land  ^ 
Whose  mfant  soul  was  tutored  to  confide 
In  the  cleanied  faith  fw  which  her  martyrs 

diMsd ;       •   • 
Whose  boyish  ear  the  voice  of  her  renown 
With  rapture' thrilled;  whose  Youth  fevered 

the  crown 
Of  Saxon  liberty  that  Alfred  wore, 
Alfred^4eat  Bate>  thy  great  Fiogenitor  1 
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—•Not  He,  who  from  her  mellowed  practice 

drew 
His  social  sense  of  just,  and  fair,  and  true ; 
And  saw,  thereafter,  on  the  soil  of  France 
Rash  Polity  begin  her  maniac  dance. 
Foundations  broken  up,  the  deeps  run  wild, 
Nor   grieved    to   see   (himself   not  unbe- 

guiled)— 
Woke  from  the  dream,  the  dreamer  to  up- 
braid. 
And  learn  how  sanguine  expectations  fade 
When  novel  trusts  by  folly  are  betra3'ed, — 
To  see  Presumption,  turning  pale,  refrain 
From  further,  havoc,  but  repent  in  vain, — 
Good  aims  lie  down,  and  perish  in  the  road 
Where  guilt  had  urged  them  on  with  cease- 
less ^oad. 
Proofs  thickening  round  her  that  on  public 

ends 
Domestic  virtue  vitally  depends, 
That  civic  strife  can    turn    the  happiest 

hearth 
Into  a   grievous   sore   of  self-tormenting 
eartii. 

Can  snch  a  one,  dear  Babe  1  though  glad 
and  proud 
To  welcome  thee,  repel  the  fears  that  crowd 
Into  his  English  breast,  and  spare  to  quake 
Less  for  his  own  than  for  thy  innocent  sake  ? 
Too.  late—- or.  should  the  providence  of  God 
Lead,  through  dark  ways  by  sin  and  sorrow 

trod, 
Justice  and  peace  to  a  secure  abode, 
Too  soon— thou  cora'st  into  this  breathing 

world ; 
Ensigns  of  mimic  outrage  are  unfurled. 
Who  shall  preserve  or  prop  the  tottering 

Realm  ? 
What  hand  suffice  to  govern  the  state-helm  ? 
If,  in  the  aims  of  men,  the  surest  test 
Of  good  or  bad  (whatever  be  sought  for  or 

profest) 
Lie  in  the  means  required,  or  ways  ordained. 
For  compassing  the  end,  else  never  gained  \ 
Yet  governors  and  govern'd  both  are  blind 
To  this  plain  trath,  or  fling  it  to  the  wind ; 
If  to  expedience  principle  must  bow ; 
Past,  future,  shrinking  up  beneath  the  in- 
cumbent Now ; 
If  cowardly  concession  still  must  feed 
The  thirst  for  power  in  men  who  ne'er  con- 
cede; 
Nor  turn  aside,  unless  to  shape  a  way 
For  domination  at  some  ri|)er  day  ; 
If  generous  Loyalty  must  stand  in  awe 
Of  lubtle  Trea»>n»  in  his  mask  of  law, 


Or  with  bravado  insolent  and  hard, 
Provoking  punishment,  to  win  reward ; 
If  office  help  the  factious  to  conspire. 
And  they  who  should  extinguish  fan  the 

fire- 
Then,  will  the  sceptre  be  a  straw,  the  crown 
Sit  loosely,  like  the  thistie's  crest  of  down ; 
To  be  blown  off  at  will,  by  Power  that 

spares  it 
In  cunning  patience,  from  the  head  tiiat 

wears  it. 


Lost  people^  trained  to  theoretic  feud  I 
Lost  above  all,  ye  laboring  multitude  1 
Bewildered    whether    ye,    by    slanderooi 

tongues 
Deceived,  mistake  calamities  for  wrongs ; 
And  over  fancied  usurpations  brood, 
Oft  snapping  at  revenue  in  sullen  mood ; 
Or,  from  long  stress  of  real  injuries  fly 
To  desperation  for  a  remedy ; 
In  bursts  of  outrage  spread  your  judgments 

wide,  ■ 
And  to  your  wrath  cry  out,  "  Be  thoo  .our 

guide;** 
Or,  bound  by  oaths,  come  forth  to  tread 

earth's  floor 
In  marshalled  thousands,  darkening  street 

and  moor 
With  the  worst  shape  mock-patience  ever 

wore ; 
Or,  to  the  giddy  top  of  self-esteem 
Bv  Flatterers  carried,  mount  into  a  dream 
Of  boundless  suffrage,  at  whose  sage  be- 
hest 
Justice  shall,  rule,  disorder  be  supprest. 
And  every  man  sit  down  as  Plenty's  Guest  I 
— O  for  a  bridle  bitted  with  remorse 
To  stop  your  Leaders  in  their  headstrong 

course  I 
Oh  may  the  Almighty  scatter  with  his  grace 
These  mists,  and  lead  you  to  a  safer  place, 
By  paths  no  human  wisdom  can  foretrace  I 
May  He  pour  round  you,  from  worlds  far 

above 
Man's  feverish  passions,  his  pure  light  of 

love, 
That  quietly  restores  the  natural  mien 
To  hope,  and  makes  truth  wilUng  to  be 

seen  ! 
Else  shall  your  blood-stained  hands  in  frenzy 

reap 
Fields  gayly  sown  when    promises    were 

cheap  ^- 
Why  is  the  Past  belied  with  wicked  art. 
The  Future  made  to  play  so  false  a  pait. 


I 
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Among  a  people  famed  for  strength  of  mind. 
Foremost  m  freedom,  ni  blest  of  mankind  \ 
We  act  as  if  we  joyed  in  the  sad  tune 
Storms  make  in  rising,  valued  in  the  moon 
Naught  but  her  changes.    Thus,  ungrateful 

Nation : 
If  thou  persist,  and,  scorning  moderation, 
Spread  for  thyself  the  snares  of  tribulation, 
Whom,  then,  shall  meekness  guard  ?     What 

saving  skill 
Lie    in  forbearance,  strength  in  standing 

still  ? 
—Soon  shall  the  widow  (for  the  speed  of 

Time 
Naught  equals  when  the  hours  are  winged 

with  crime) 
Widow,  or  wife,  implore  on  tremulous  knee, 
From  him  who  jutted  her  lord,  a  like  de- 
cree; 

The  skies  will  wec|»Q?er  old  men  desolate : 
Ye  little-ones  1  Earth  ahiMcrs  at  your  fate, 
Outcasts  and  homeless 


But  turn,  my  Soul,  and  from  the  slecfHog 
pair 
Learn  thou  the  beauty  of  omnisdent  care ! 
Be  strong  in  faith,  bid  anxious  thoughts  lie 

still; 
Seek  for  the  good  and  cherish  it— the  ill 
Oppose,  or  bear  with  a  submissive  will. 


If  this  great  world  of  joy  and  pain 

Revolve  in  one  sure  track  ; 
If  freedom,  set,  will  rise  again. 

And  virtue,  flown,  come  back ; 
Woe  to  the  purblind  crew  who  fill 

The  heart  with  each  day's  care  ; 
Nor  gain,  from  past  or  future,  skill 

To  bear,  and  to  forbear ) 
1833. 


XXXV. 

THE  LABORER'S  NOON-DAY  HYMN. 

Up  to  the  throne  of  God  is  borne 
The  voice  of  praise  at  early  mom, 
And  he  accepts  the  punctual  hymn 
Sung  as  the  light  of  day  growi  dim. 

Nor  will  he  turn  his  ear  aside 
From  holy  offerings  at  noontide. 
Then  here  reposing  let  us  raise 
A  song  of  gniutude  aod  praiscw 


What  though  our  burthen  be  not  light, 
We  need  not  toil  from  morn  to  night ; 
The  respite  of  the  mid-day  hour 
Is  in  the  thankful  Creature's  power. 

Blest  are  the  moments,  doubly  blest, 
That,  drawn  from  this  one  hour  of  rest^ 
Are  with  a  ready  heart  bestowed 
Upon  the  service  of  our  God  1  > 

Each  field  is  then  a  hallowed  spot, 

An  altar  is  in  each  man's  cot, 

A  church  m  every  grove  that  spreads 

Its  livmg  roof  above  our  heads.  . 

I.,ook  up  to  heaven  I  the  industrious  Sua 
Already  half  his  race  hath  run  ; 
He  cannot  halt  nor  go  astray, 
But  our  inimortal  Spirits  may. 

Lord!  since  his  rising  in  the  East, 
If  we  have  faltered  or  transgressed. 
Guide,  from  thy  love's  abundant  soiure. 
What  yet  remains  of  this  day's  course : 

Help  with  thy  grace,  through  life's  short 

day. 
Our  upward  and  our  downward  way ; 
And  gMrify  for  us  the  west. 
When  we  shall  sink  to  final  rest. 
1834. 


ODE, 

COMPOSED  ON  MAY  MORNJNG. 

While  from  the  purpling  east  departs 

The  star  that  led  the  dawn, 
Blithe  Flora  from  her  couch  upstarts. 

For  May  is  on  the  lawn. 
A  quickening  hope,  a  freshening  glee, 

Foreran  the  expected  Power, 
Whose  first-drawn  breath,  from  bush  and 
tree 

Shakes  off  that  pearly  shower. 

All  Nature  welcomes  Her  whose  sway 

Tempers  the  year's  extremes ; 
Who  scattereth  lustred  o'er  noon-dayi 

Like  morning's  dewy  gleams ; 
While  mellow  warble,  sprightly  trill, 

The  tremulous  heart  excite ; 
And  hums  the  balmy  air  to  still 

The  balance  of  delight. 

Time  was,  blest  Power!  when  youths  and. 
maids 

At  peep  of  dawn  would  rise, 
And  wander  forth  in  forest  glades 

Thy  birth  to  solemnize. 
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Though  mute  the  song— to  grace  the  rite 
Untouched  the  hawthorn  bow, 

Thy  Spirit  triumphs  o'er  the  slight ; 
Man  changes,  but  not  Thou  \ 

Thy  feathered  Lieges  bill  and  wings 

In  lovers  disport  employ; 
Warmed  by  thy  inftiience,  creeping  things 

Awake  to  silent  joy ; 
Queen  art  thou  still  for  each  gay  plant 

Where  th«  slim  wikl  deer  roves ; 
And  served  in  depths  whtre  fishes  haunt 

Their  awn  mysterious  groves. 

Cloud-piercing  peak,  and  trackless  lieath, 

Instinctive  homage  pay  \ 
Nor  wants  the  dim-M  cave  a  wreath 

To  honor  thee,  sweet  May ! 
Where  cities  fanned  by  thy  brisk  airs 

Behold  a  smokeless  sky, 
Their  puniest  flower-plot^ursling  dares 

To  open  a  bright  eye. 

And  if,  on  this  thy  nataT  mom. 

The  pole,  from  which  thy  name 
Hath  not  deparrted,  stands  forlorn 

Or  song  and  dance  and  game ; 
Still  from,  the  vrfhge-sjeen  a  vow 

Aspires  to  thee  addrest. 
Wherever  peace  is  on  the  brow, 

Or  love  within  the  breast. 

Yes !  where  Love  nnttes  thou  canst  teach 

The  soul  to  love  the  mere  ; 
Hearts  also  shall  thy  lessons  reach 

That  never  loved  before : 
Stript'is  the  haughty  one  of  pride, 

The  bashful  free  from  fear. 
While  vm%,.  hko  the  oceatn^iide, 

In  flows  the  joyow  year. 

Hush,  f^bfe  lyre  I  weak  words  refuse 

The  service  to  prolong  ! 
To  yon  exulting  thrush  the  Muse 

Entrusts  tl\e  imperfect  song  ; 
His  voice  shall  chant,  in  accents  clear, 

Thrc«K*»oat  the  live-long  day, 
Till  the  nrst  silver  star  appear, 

The  aovtreignty  of  May. 
1826. 


XXXVII. 

TO  MAY. 

Though  many  suns  have  rises  and  set 
Since  thou,  blithe  May,  wert  born, 

And  Bards,,  who  hailed  thee,  may  forgsl, 
Thy  gifts,  thy  beauty,  acorn ; 


There  are  who  to  a,  birthday  stniii 

ConHne  not  harp  and  voice, 
But  evermore  throughout  thy  i^;il 

Are  grateful  and  rejoice  1 

Delicious  odors !  music  sweet, 

Too  sweet  to  pass  away  1 
Oh  for  a  deathless  song  to  meet 

The  soul's  destre^-a  lay 
That,  when  ^  thousand  yeatrs  are  toTdp 

Should  praise  thee,  genial  Power  I 
Through  simmer  heat,  autumnal  cold. 

And  winter's  dreariest  hour. 

Earth,  sea,  thy  presence  feel— nor  Itsi^ 

If  yon  ethereu  blue 
With  its  soft  smile  the  truth  express^ 

The  heavens  have  felt  it  too 
The  inmost  heart  o£  man  if  glad 

Partakes  a  livelier  cheer ; 
And  eyes  that  cannot  but  be  sad 

Let  f oJl  a  brighteneci  tear. 

Since  thy  return,  through  days  and  weeles 

Of  hope  that  grew  by  stealth, 
How  many  wan  and  faded  cheeks 

Have  kindled  into  health ) 
The  Old,  by  th?e  revived,  Have  said, 

"  Another  year  is  ours  ;" 
And  wayworn  Wanderers,  poorly  fed 

Have  smiled  upon  thy  flowers. 

Who  tripping  lisps  a  merry  song 

Amid  his  playfuh  peers ^  - 
The  tender  Infant  who  was  long 

A  prisoner  of  fond  fears  ; 
But  nowy  when  every  shariy«dgedBbB( 

Is  quiet  in  its  sheath. 
His  mother  leaves  him  free  to  taste 

Earth's  sweetness  in  thy  breath. 


Thy  help  is  with  the  weed  that  < 

Along  the  humblest  ^found'; 
No  cliff  so  bare  but  on  fts  steeps- 

Thy  favors  may  be  found ; 
But  most  on  some  pecutiar  nook 

That  our  own  hands  have  drest, 
Thou  and  thy  train  are  proud  to  look, 

And  seem  to  love  it  best 

And  yet  how  ]>1eMed  we  wander  fctitl* 
When  May  is  whispering,  **  Conw  t 
I  W  vi    " 


Choose  from  the  bowers  i 
The  happiest  for  your  home ; 

j^^aven's  bounteous  love  through  me 
spread 
From  sunshine,  clouds,  winds,  waves, 

Drops  on  the^  mouldering  turret^s  head 
And  on  yow  turf-clad  gnwes  I  * 
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Sndi  greeting  b€ar<jl,  vwm  with  ii^ 

For  UUet  that  must  faoi^ 
Or  **  the  r?tbe  primrose  a»  it  di« 

FoFMken ''  is  the  siodel 
Venal  fruitions  and  desires 

Are  linked  w  endless  chase ; 
While,  as  one  Idndly  growth  retinsi 

Another  takes  its  placew 

And  what  if  thou,  sweet  May,  hast  known 

Mishap  by  worm  and  blight ; 
If  expectations  newly  blown 

Have  perished  in  thy  sight ; 
If  loves  and  joys,  while  up  they  sprimg, 

Were  caught  as  in  a  sr.are ; 
Such  is  the  lot  of  all  the  young, 

However  bright  and  fair, 

l/>  1  Streams  that  April  could  not  check 

Are  patient  of  thy  rule ; 
Curglingr  io  foamy  water-break, 

Loitering  in  glassy  pool : 
By  thee»  thee  only,  could  be  sent 

Such  gentle  mists  as  glide, 
Curling  with  unconfirmed  intent, 

On  that  green  mountain's  side. 

How  delicate  the  leafy  veil 

Through  which  yon  house  of  God 
Gleams  'mid  the  peace  of  this  deep  dale 

By  few  but  shepherds  trod  { 
And  lowly  huts,  near  beaten  ways, 

No  sooner  stand  attired 
In  thy  fresh  wreaths,  than  thev  for  prabe 

Peep  forth,  and  are  admired. 

Season  of  fancy  and  of  hope, 

Permit  not  for  one  hour 
A  blossom  from  thy  crown  to  drop 

Nor  add  to  it  a  flower  I 
Keep,  iDvefy  May,  as  If  by  touch 

Of  self-restraining  art. 
This  modest  charm  of  not  too  much| 
Part  seen,  imagined  part  1 

xx^^viii. 

LINES 

SUGGESTED   BY  A  PORTRAIT   FROM  THE 
PENCIL  OF  F.  STONE. 

Beguiled  into  forgetfulness  of  care 
Due  to  the  day's  unfinished  task ;  of  pen 
Or  book  regardless;  and  of  that  fair  scene 
In  Nature's  prodigality  displayed 
Before  my  window,  oftentimes  and  long 
I  gaze  upon  a  Portrait  whose  mild  gleam 


Of  beauty  neirer  ceases  to  ewadi 
The  common  light ;  whose  stiUness  < 

the  air. 

Or  seems  to  charm  it,  into  like  repose; 
Whose  silence,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  ear, 
S  wpasses  sweetest  musia    There  she  so 
With  emblematic  purity  attired 
in  a  white  vest,  white  as  her  narble  neck 
Is,  and  the  piUar  of  the  throat  would  be 
But  for  the  shadow  by  the  drooping  chia 
Cast  into  that  recess — the  tender  shade, 
The  shade  and  light,  both  there  and  eyeryi- 

where. 
And   through    the  very  atmosphere   he 

breathes, 
Broad,  clear,  and  toned  harmoniously,  with 

skill 
That  might  from  nature  have  been  learnt  in 

the  hour 
When  the  lone  shepherd  sees  the  monung 

spread 
Upon  the  mountains.    Look  at  her,  whoe'er 
Thou  be  that,  kindling  with  a  poet's  soul. 
Hast  loved  the  painter's  true  Prometh^ 

craft  .        ■ 

Intensely — from  Imagination  take 
The  treasure,— what  mine  eyes  behold  see 

thou, 
Even  though  the  Atlantic  ocean  roll  be- 
tween. 

A  silver  line,  that  runs  from  brow  to 

crown 
And  in  the  middle  parts  the  braided  hair, 
Just  serves  to  show  how  delicate  a  soil 
The  golden  harvest  grows  in;  and  those 

eyes, 
Soft  and  capacious  as  a  cloudless  sky 
Whose  azure  depth  their  color  emuhites, 
Must  needs  be   conversant  with    upward 

looks. 
Prayer's  voiceless  service ;  but  now,  seeking 

nought 
And  shunning  nought,  their  own  peculiar 

life 
Of  motion  they  renounce,  and  with  the  head 
Partake  its  inclination  towards  earth 
In  humble  grace,  and  quiet  pensiveness 
Caught  at  the  point  where  it  stops  short  of 

sadness. 

Offspring  of  soul-beintching  Art,  make 

roe 
Thy  confidant  I  say,  whence  derived  that 

aT 
Of   calm    abstraction?     Can   the  ruling 

thought 
Be  with  some  lover  far  away,  or  one 
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Crossed  by  misfortune,  or  of  donbted  faith  ? 
Inapt  conjecture  1     Childhood  here,  a  moon 
Crescent  in  simple  loveliness  serene, 
Has  but  approached  the  gates  of  woman- 
hood, 
Not  entered  them;  her  heart  is  ]ret  un- 

pierced 
By  the  blind  Archer-god  ;  her  fancy  free : 
The  fount  of  feeling,  if  unsought  elsewhere, 
>ViU  not  be  found. 

Her  right  hand,  as  it  lies 
Across  the  blender  wnst  of  the  left  arm 
Upon  her  lap  reposing,  holds — but  mark 
How  slackly,  for  the  absent  mind  permits 
No  firmer  grasp — ^a  little  wild-Hower,  joined 
As  in  a  posy,  with  a  few  pale  ears 
Of  yellowing   corn,  the    same  that  over- 
topped 
And  in  their  common  birthplace  sheltered  it 
'Till  they  were  plucked  together ;  a  blue 

flower 
Called  by  the  thrifty  husbandman  a  weed ; 
But  Ceres,  in  her  garland,  might  have  worn 
That  ornament,  unblamed.    The  floweret, 

held 
In   scarcely    conscious    fingers,    was,    she 

knows, 
(Her  Father  told  her  so)  in  youth*s  gay 

dawn 
Her    Mother's   favorite;  and  the  orphan 

Girl, 
In  he!  own  dawn— a  dawn  less  gay  and 

bright. 
Loves  it,  while  there  in  solitary  peace 
She  sits,  for  that  departed  Mother's  sake. 
— Not  from  a  source  less  sacred  is  derived 
(Surely  1  do  not  err)  that  pensive  air 
Of  cabn  abstraction  through  the  face  dif* 

fused 
And  the  whole  person. 

Words  have  something  told 
More  than  the  pencil  can,  and  verily 
More  than  is  needed,  but  the  precious  Art 
Forgives  their  interference — Art  divine 
That  both  creates  and  fixes,  in  despite 
Of  Death  and  Time,  the  marvels  it  hath 
wrought. 

Strange  contrasts  have  we  in  this  world  of 

ours! 
That  posture,  and  the  look  of  filial  love 
Thinking  of  past  and  gone,  with  what  is 

left 
Dearly  united,  might  be  swept  away 
From  this  fair  Portrait's  fleshly  Archetype, 
Even  by  an  innocent  fancy's  slightest  freak 


Banished,  nor  ever,  haply,  be  restored 
To  their  lost  place,  or  meet  in  harmony 
So  exquisite ;  but  here  do  they  abide, 
Enshnned  for  ages.     Is  not  then  the  Art 
Godlike,  a  humble  branch  of  the  divine. 
In  visible  quest  of  immortality, 
Stretched  forth  with  trembling  hope  ?-^Iii 

every  realm. 
From  high  Gibraltar  to  Siberian  plains, 
Thousands,  in  each  variety  of  tongue 
That  Europe  knows,  would  echo  this  ap- 
peal; 
One  above  all.  a  Monk  who  waits  on  God 
In  the  magninc  Convent  built  of  yore 
To  sanctity  the  Escurial  palace.  He — 
Guiding,  from  cell  to  cell  and  room  to  room, 
A  British  Painter  (eminent  for  truth 
In  character,  and  depth  of  feeling  shown 
By  labors  that  have  touched  the  hearts  o£ 

kings, 
And  are  endeared  to  simple  cottagers) — 
Came,  in  that  service,  to  a  glorious  work. 
Our  Lord's  Last  Supper,  beautiful  as  when 

first 
The  appropriate  Picture,  fresh  from  Titian's 

hand. 
Graced  the  Refectory:   and   there,  while 

both 
Stood  with  eyes  fixed  npon  that  master- 
piece. 
The  hoary  Father  in  the  Stranger's  ear 
Breathed  out  these  words  :— **  Here  daily  do 

we  sit, 
Thanks  given  to  God  for  ddly  bread,  and 

here 
Pondering  the  mischiefs  of  these  restless 

times, 
And  thinking  of  my  Brethren,  dead,  dis- 
persed, 
Or  changed  and  changing,  I  not  seldom 

gaze 
Upon  this  solemn  Company  unmoved 
By  shock  of  circumstance,  or  lapse  of  years, 
Until  I  cannot  but  believe  that  they — 
They  are  in  truth  the  Substance,  we  the 
Shadows." 

So  spake  the  mild  Jeronymite,  his  griefs 
Melting  away  within  him  like  a  dream 
Ere   he  had  ceased   to  gaze,  perhaps  to 

speak; 
And  I,  ^rown  old,  but  in  a  happier  land. 
Domestic  Portrait  I  have  to  verse  consigned 
In  thy  calm  presence  those  heart-moving 

words : 
Words  that  can  soothe,  more  than  tiiey 

agitate; 
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Whose  spirit,  like  the  angel  that  went  down 
Into  Bethesda's  pool,  with  healing  virtue 
Informs  the  fountain  in  the  human  breast 
Which  by  the  visitation  was  disturbed. 

But  why  this  stealing  tear  ?  Companion 

mute, 
On  thee,  I  look,  not  sorrowing,  fare  thee 

well, 
My  Song's  Inspirer,  once  again  farewell  1  • 
1834. 


XXXIX. 


THE  FOREGOING  SUBJECT  RESUMED. 

Among  a  grave  fraternity  of  Monks, 
For  One,  but  surely  not  for  One  alone. 
Triumphs,  in  that  great  work,  the  Painter's 

skill, 
Humbling  the  body,  to  exalt  the  soul ; 
Yet  representing,  amid  wreck  and  wrong 
And  dissolution  and  decay,  the  warm 
And  breathin|  life  of  flesh,  as  if  already 
Clothed  with  impassive  majesty,  and  graced 
With  no  mean  earnest  of  a  heritage 
Assigned  to  it  in  future  worlds.    Thou,  too, 
With  thy  memorial  flower,  meek  Portraiture! 
From  whose  serene  companionship  I  passed 
Pursued  by  thoughts  that  haunt  me  still ; 

thou  also — 
Though  but  a  simple  object,  into  light, 
Called  forth  by  those  affections  that  endear 
The  private  hearth ;  though  keeping  thy 

•  so3e  seat 
In  singleness,  and  little  tried  by  time, 
Creation,  as  it  were,  of  yesterday— 
With  a  congenial  function  art  endued 
For  each  and  all  of  us,  together  joined 
In  course  of  nature  under  a  low  roof 
By  charities  and  duties  that  proceed 
Out  of  the  bosom  of  a  wiser  vow. 
To  a  like  salutary  sense  of  awe 
Or  sacred  wonder,  growing  with  the  power 
Of  meditation  that  attempts  to  weigh. 
In  faithful  scales,  things  and  their  opposites. 
Can  thy  enduring  quiet  gently  raise 
A  household  small  and  sen^tive, — whose 

love^ 
Dependent  as  id  part  its  blessings  are 

*  The  pile  of  buildings,  composing  the  palace 
and  convent  of  San  Lorenzo,  has,  in  ccmimon 
usage»  lost  its  proper  name  in  that  of  the  Escu- 
rialy  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which 
the  splendid  edifice,  built  by  Philip  the  Second, 
stands.  Is  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  Wilkie 
is  the  painter  alluded  to.  .     . 


Upon  frail  ties  dissolving  or  dissolved 
On    earth,  will   be  revived,  we  trust,  in 
heaven.f 


So  fair,  so  sweet,  withal  so  sensitive, 
Would  that  the  little  FJowers  were  bom  to 

live, 
Conscious  of  half  the  pleasure  which  they 

give; 

That  to  this  mountain-daisy's   self   were 

known 
The    beauty    of   its    star-shaped    shadow, 

thrown 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  this  naked  stone  1 

And  what  if  hence  a  bold   desire  should 

mount 
High  as  the  Sun,  that  he  could  take  account 
Of  all  the  issues  from  his  glorious  fount  I 

So  might  he  ken  how  by  his  sovereign  aid 
These  delicate  companionships  are  made ; 
And  how  he  rures  the  pomp  of  Ught  and 
shade  : 

And  were  the  Sister-power  that  shines  by 
night 

So  privileged,  what  a  countenance  of  de- 
light 

Would  through  the  ^louds  break  forth  on 
human  sight  1 

Fond  fancies  1  wheresoever  shall  turn  thine 

eye 
On  earth,  air,  ocean,  or  the  starry  sky, 
Converse  with  Nature  in  pure  sympathy ; 

All  vain  desires,  all  lawless  wishes  quelled. 
Be  Thou  to  love  anl  praise  alike  impelled, 
Wliatevcr  boon  is  granted  or  withheld. 


t  In  the  class  entitled  *  Musings,'  in  Mr. 
Southey's  Minor  Poems,  is  one  upon  his  own 
minia  ure  Picture,  taken  in  childhood,  and 
another  upon  a  landscape  painted  by  Gaspar 
Poussin.  It  is  possible  that  every  word  of  the 
above  verses,  though  similar  in  subject,  might 
have  been  w^tten  had  the  author  oeen  unac- 
quainted with  those  beautiful  effusions  of  poetic 
sentiment.  But,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  he 
must  be  allowed  thus  publicly  to  acknowledge 
the  pleasure  those  two  Poems  of  his  Friend 
have  given  him,  and  the  sratef  ul  influence  they 
have  upon  his  mind  as  otteo  as  he  reads  them, 
or  *h«"|<«f  of  tbeok 
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UPON   SEEING  A  COLORED  PRAWING  OP 
THE  BIRD  OP  PARADISE  IN  AN  ALBUM. 

Who  rashly  strove  thy  Image  to  portray  ? 
Thou  buoyant  mimon  ol  the  tropic  air ; 
How  could  he  think  of  the  live  creature — 

With  a  diyinity  of  polors,  drest 

In  all  jier  brfgntness,  from  "the  dancing  crest 

Far  as  the  last  gleam  of  the  filmy  train 

£);tended  and  extending  to  sustain 

■^he  motions  that  it  graces— and  forbear 

To  droj)  his  pencil  I    Flowers  of  every  clime. 

Depic!t;pd  on  the§e  pages  smile  ^t  time : 

Ann  gorgeous  msects  copied  with  nice  care 

Are  hpre,  and  likenesses  of  many  a  shell 

Tossed  ashore  by  restless  waves, 

Or  \ii  the  diver'^  ^r<^P  fetched  up  froifi 

caves 
Where  sea-i)yniph$  mjojht  b^  ppoud  todwel) ; 
But  whose  rasn  liana  (again  1  ask)  could 

dare, 
'Mid  casual  tokens  and  promiscuous  show^, 
To  circumscribe  this  shape  m  fixed  repose  ; 
Could  imitate  for  indolent  survey, 
Perhaps  for  touch  profanp, 
j^luroes  that  might  catch,  but  cannot  keep,  a 

stain. 


And,  with  ckmd««traakB  lightest  and  VMnk^ 

sharie 
The  sun's  first  grcefeiBg,  his  last  iuevell  lay  ? 

Resplendent  Wanderer  I   followed  with 

g)ail  ey<s 
Where'er  her  course ;  mysterious  Bird  I 
'To  wh9<0|  ^f  wondj^rlng  Fancy  ^tirr^ 
Eastern  Islanders  have  given 
A  holy  name— the  Bird  of  Heaven  I 
And  even  a  title  high£f  iljU, 
The  Bird  of  God !  whose  blessed  will 
Sh^  seems  performing  as  *he  flies 
Ov"r  the  earth  and  through  the  skies 
In  Pj^er-iv^ied  s^arcl)  <m  Fara4iji^-* 
Region  that'  crowns  her  beauty  with  the 

name 
She  bears  for  »/i— for  us  how  West, 
How  happy  at  all  seasons,  jould  like  -wxa 
Uphold  our  Spirits  urged  to  kindred  flight 
On  wings  that  fear  no  glance  of  God^s  pure 

sight, 
No  fempei't  from  his  breath,  their  promised 

rest 
Seeking  with  indefatigable  quest 
Above  a  world  that  deems  itself  most  wise 
When  most  enslaved  by  gross  realities  i 
i835'    " 
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composed     AFTER     READING    A    NEWS- 
PAPER OF  THE  DAY. 

*♦  People  !   your  chains  are  severing  link 

by  link: 
Soon  shall  the  Rich  be  leTelled  down — the 

Poor 
Meet  them  halt-way.^     Vaui  boast!  for 

These,  the  more 
They  thus  would  rise,  must  low  and  lower 

sink 
Till,  by  repentance  stunc,  they  f e?ir  to 

think; 
While  all  lie  prostrate,  save  the  tyrant  few 
Bent  in  quick  turns  each  other  to  undo, 
And  mix  the  poison  they  themselves  must 

drink. 
Mistrust  thyself,  vain   Country!   cease  to 

cry. 


**  Knowledge  will  save  me  from  the  threau 

ened  woe." 
For,  if  than  other  rash  ones  more  thou 

know, 
Yet  on  presumptuous  wing  as  far  would  fly 
Above  thy  knowledge  as  they  dared  to  go. 
Thou  wilt  provpice  a  heavier  penalty. 

II. 

VPOZf  TifB  f-ATB  GENERAL  FAST, 

March,  1832. 

Aeluctant  call  it  was  \  the  nte  delayed ; 
Rnd  m  the  Senate  $ome  there  were  who 

doffed 
The  last  of  their  humanity,  and  scoffed 
At  providential  judgments,  undismayed 
By  their  own  daring.      But   the   People 

prayed 
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As  wjtb  Qivp  voice  \  thdr  f^rtXf  haart  gnw 

With  penitential  sorrow,  and  aloft 

Their   spirit    moun);ed,    crying,  "God   us 

aid  1 " 
Oil  that  with  asfiintiaiit  moro  intense. 
Chasq^d  b|r  setf-abascnicnt  moi^  ^otound, 
This  People,  once  so  happy,  so  renowned 
JFor  liberty,  wopild  seek  from  God  de^iei^^ 
Aeainst  far  heavier  ill,  the  pestilence 
bfrevojufcipn,  impiously  unbound  I 

lilt 
Said  SecrecQr  to  Cowardice  and  Fraud, 
Falsehood  and  Treachery,  in  close  council 

met, 
Beep  under  ground,  in  Pluto's  cabinet, 
ff  Th«  frost  of  England's  pride  will  soon  be 

thawed ; 
Hooded  the  open  brow  that  overawed 
^ur  schomes ;  the  faith  and  honor,  never 

yet 
3y  us  with  hope  encountered,  be  upset ; — 
Par  once  1  burst  my  bands,  and  cry,  ap- 
plaud !  •• 
Then,  whispered  she,  ^  The  Bill  is  carrying 

out!'' 
They  heard,  and.  starting  up,  the  Brood  of 

Night 
Clapped  hands,  and.  )|hook  with  glee  their 

matted  loclcs ; 
All  Powers  and  places  that  abhor  the  light 
Joined  in  the  transport,  echoed  back  their 

shout. 
Hurrah  for ,  hugging  his  Balloti-box  I 


Bl^T  Statesi^an  |fe,  xrhos^  Mind's  up- 

§j?lfish  will 
Leaves  him  at  ease  among  granc^  thoughts  t 

y^hose  eyp 
Sees  that,  apart  from  magnanimity, 
'^sdopfi  exj^ts  not ;  nor  thie  huin$ler  «ktl| 
or  Prudence,  disentanghng  good  and  ill 
>\^i^  patient  care.    ^\^X  thq'  assaults  prun 

high, 
T^hey  da^nt  ppt  hip)  wbA  hold^  huf  minis- 
try, 
Re^olu^e,  at  all  hazards,  to  f  i^lfil 
Its  duties  J — prompt  to  move,  but  firm  to 

wajt,— 
Knowing,  things  rashly  sought  sure  rarely 

found ' 
That,  for  the  functions  of  an  ancient  State — 
§tfon(;  by  Ifer  chart^,  free  l^cause  ^n^- 

bound, 


5er«9^t  of  Providence,  not  abve  of  Fate^— 
Perilous  is  sweeping  change,  all  chance  un- 

V. 

Iff  ALLUSION  TO  VARIOUS  RECENT  HIS- 
TORIES AND  I<tOTIC£S  OF  TUP  FRElfi;^ 
REVOLUTION. 

Portentous  change  vhcn  History  can  ap- 
pear 

At  the  cod  Advoeate  of  font  device ; 

HeckJess  audacity  extd,  and  jeer 

At  consciences  perplexed  with  scruples 
nice  I 

They  who  bewail  not  must  abhor  the  sneer 

Bom  of  Conceit,  pQwer*s  blind  Idolater ; 

Or  haply  sprung  from  vaunting  Cowardice 

Botrayed  by  mockery  of  holy  fear. 

Hath  it  not  long  been  said  the  wrath  of 
Man 

Works  not  the  righteousness  of  God?  Oh 
bend. 

Bend,  ye  Perverse  (  to  judgments  from  on 
High, 

Laws  that  by  under  Heaven's  perpetual 
ban 

All  principles  of  action  that  transcend 

The' sacred  liauts  af  humanity. 

VI. 

CONTINUED. 

Who  ponders  National  events  shall  f(nd 

An  awful  balancing  of  loss  and  gain 

Joy  based  on  sorrow,  g;ood  with  ill   conq^ 

bined, 
And  proud  dchveranct  issuing  out  of  pain 
And  direful  throes;  as  if  the    All-ruling 

Mind, 
With  whose  perfection  it  consists  Jo  ordain 
Volcanic  burst,  earthquake,  and  hurricane. 
Dealt  in  like  sort  with  feeble  human  kind 
By  laws  immutable.     But  woe  for  him 
Who  thus  deceived  shall  lend  an  eager  hand 
To  social  havoc.     Is  not  Conscience  ours. 
And  Truth,  whose  eye  guilt  only  can  make 

drm  ; 
And  Will,  whose  office,  \s^  divine  command. 
Is  to  control  and  check  disordered  Powers  1 

vn, 

CONCLUDED. 

LoNG-FAVORED   England  I   be  not  thod 

misled 
By  monstrous  theories  of  alien  growth. 
Lest  alien  frenzy  seise  thee,  waiting  wroth. 
3^-§xm(t^  $iU  (hy  gMrmentA  r^>  dyed  nd 
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With  thy  own  blood,  which  tears  in  torrents 

Fail  to  wash  out,  tears  flowins;  ere  thy  troth 
Be  plighted,  not  to  ease  but  sullen  sloth, 
Or  wan  despair — the  ghost  of  false  hope 

fled 
Into  a  shameful  grave.    Among  thy  youth, 
My  Country  1  if  such  warning  be  held  dear, 
Then  shall  a  Veteran's  heart  be  thrilled  with 

joy, 
One  who  would  gather  from  eternal  truth. 
For  time  and  season,  rules  that  work  to 

cheer — 
Not  scourge,  to  save  the  People — ^not  de- 
stroy. 

VIII 

Men  of  the  Western  World  I  in  Fate's  dark 

book 
Whence  these  opprobrious  leaves  of  dire  por- 
tent ? 
Think  ye  your  British  ancestors  forsook 
Their  native  Land,  for  outrage  provident ; 
From  unsubmissive  necks  the  bridle  shook 
To  give,  in  their  Descendants,  freer  vent 
And  wider  range  to  passions  turbiilent, 
To  mutual  tyranny,  a  deadlier  look ' 
Nay,  said  a  voice,  soft  as  the  south  wind's 

breath, 
Dive  through  the  Stormy  surface  of  the 

flood 
To  the  great  current  flowing  underneath ; 
Explore   the   countless    springs  of  silent 

good; 
So  shall  the  tnith  be  better  understood. 
And  thy  grieved  Spirit  brighten  strong  in 
faith. 


TO  THE   PENNSYLVANIANS, 

Days  undefiled  by  luxury  or  sloth, 
Firm  self-denial,  manners  grave  and  staid. 
Rights    eaual,    laws     with     cheerfulness 

obeyeo, 
•Words  that  require  no  sanction  from  an 

oath. 
And  simple  honesty  a  common  growth— 
This  high  repute,  with  bounteous  Nature's 

aid, 
Won  confidence,  now  nithlessly  betrayed 
At  will,  your  power  the  measure  of  your 

troth  !— 
All  who  revere  the  memory  of  Penn 
Grieve  for  the  land  on  whose  wild  woods  his 

name 
Was  fondly  grafted  with  a  virtuous  aim, 
Renouoced,  abandoned  by  degenerate  Men 


For  state^ishonor  black  as  ever  came 
To  upper  air  from  Mammon's  loathsome 
den. 


AT  BOLOGNA,  IK  REMBMBRARCR  OF  TRB 

LATE  INSURRECTIONS,  1837. 

I. 

Ah  why  deceive  ourselves !  by  no  mere  fit 
Of  sudden  passion  roused  shall  men  attain 
True    freeaom  where  for  ages  they  have 

lain 
Bound  in  a  dark  abominable  pit, 
With  life's  best  sinews  more  and  more  wi- 

knit. 
Here,  there,  a  banded  few  who  loathe  the 

Chain 
.  May  rise  to  break  it :  effort  worse  than  Yain 
For  thee,  O  great  Italian  nation,  split 
Into  those  jarring  factions.— Let  thy  scope 
Be  one  fixed  mind  for  all ;  thy  rights  ap- 
prove 
To  thy  own  conscience  gradually  renewed; 
Learn  to  make  Time  the  father  of  wise 

Hope; 
Then  trust  thy  cause  to  the  arm  of  Forti* 

tude. 
The  light  of  Knowledge,  and  the  warmth  ol 

Love. 

XI. 

CONTINUED, 

X\* 

Hard  task  1  exclaim  the  undisciplined,  to 

lean 
On  Patience  coupled  with  such  slow  en- 

deavor 
That  long-lived  servitude  must  last  forever. 
Perish  the  grovelling  few,  who,  prest  be- 
tween 
Wrongs  and  the  terror  of  redress,  would 

wean 
Millions  from  glorious  aims.    Our  chains  t* 

sever 
Let  us   break  forth  in   tempest  now  or 

never ! — 
What,  is  there  then  no  space  for  golden 

mean 
And  gradual  progress  ? — Twilight  leads  to 

day. 
And,  even    wiUim    the  burning  zones  of 

earth, 
The    hastiest   sunrise  yields  a  temperate 

ray; 
The  softest  breeze  to  fairest  flowers  givet 

birth; 
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Think  not  that  Prudence  dwells  in  dark 

abodes, 
She  scans  the  future  with  the  eye  of  gods. 

XII. 
CONCLUDED. 


As  leaves  are  to  tlie  tree  whereon  they 

grow 
And  wither,  every  humkn  generation 
Is  to  the  Being  of  ^  mighty  nation, 
Locked  in  our  world's    embrace  through 

weal  and  woe  ; 
Thought  that  should  teach  the  zealot  to 

forego 
Rash  schemes,  to  abjure  all  selfish  agitation, 
.And  seek  through  noiseless  pains  and  mod- 
eration 
The  unblemished  good  they  only  can  be- 
stow. 
Alas !  with  most  who  wei(;h  futurity 
Against  time  present,  passion    holds   the 

scales : 
Hence  equal  ignorance  of  both  prevails, 
And  nations  sink  ;  or,  st  us;g1ing  to  be  free. 
Are  doomed  to  flounder  on,  like  wounded 

whales 
Tossed  on  the  bosom  of  a  stormy  sea. 

XIII. 

Young  England— what  is  then  become 

of  Old. 
Of  dear  Old  England  ?    Thmk  they  she  is 

dead, 


Dead  to  the  very  name  ?    Presumption  fed 
On  empty  air  !     That  name  will  keep  its 

hold 
In  the  true  filial  bosom's  inmost  fold 
Korever.^The  Spirit  of  Alfred  at  the  head 
Of  all  who  for  her  rights  watch'd,  toil'd  and 

bled 
Knows  that  this  prophecy  is  not  too  bold. 
What— how  I  shall  she  submit  in  will  and 

deed 
To  Beardless  Boys— an  Imitative  race, 
The  sen'ttm  pecus  of  a  Gallic  breed  ? 
Dear  Mother !  if  thou  must  thy  steps  re- 
trace, 
Go  where  at  least  meek  Innocency  dwells ; 
Let  Babes  and  Sucklings  be  thy  oracles^ 


Feel  for  the  wrongs  to  universal  ken 
Daily  exposed,  woe  that  unshrouded  lies  ; 
And  seek  the  Sufferer  in  his  darkest  den. 
Whether  conducted  to  the  spot  by  sjghs 
And  meanings,  or  he  dwellH  (as  if  the  wren 
Taught  him  concealment)  hidden  from  all 

eyes 
In  silence  and  the  awful  modesties 
Of  sorrow ; — feel  for  all,  as  brother  Men : 
Rest  not  in  hope  wanfs  icy  chain  to  thaw 
By  casual  boons  and  formal  charities ; 
Learn  to  be  just,  just  through  impartial 

law; 
Far  as  ye  may,  erect  and  equalize? 
And,  what  ye  cannot  reach  by  statute,  draw 
Each  from  his  fountain  of  self-sacrifice  I 


SONNETS  UPON  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  DEATH. 
lii  SERIES. 


SUGGESTED  BY  THE  VIEW  OF  LANCASTER 
CASTLB  (ON  THE  ROAD  PROM  THE 
SOUTH). 

This  Spot— at  once  Hfifolding  sight  so  fair 
Of  sea  and  land,  with  yon  gray  towers  that 

still 
Rise  up  as  i€  to  lord  it  over  air — 
Might  soothe  in  human  breasts  the  sense  pf 

ill, 
Or  charm  it  out  of  memory ;   yea,  might  fill 
The  heart  with  joy  and  gratitude  to  God 
For  all  his' bounties  upon  man  bestowed : 
Why  bears  it  then  the  name  of  "  Weeping 

Hill?*' 
Thousands,  as  towards  yon  old  Lancastrian 

Towers, 
A  prison's  crown,  along  this  way  they  past 
For  lingering  durance  or  quick  death  with 

shame, 
9rom  this  bare  eminence  thereon  have  cast 
Their  first  look — blinded  as  tears  fell  in. 

showers 
Shed  on  their  chains ;  and  hence  that  dole- 
ful name. 


Tenderly  do  we  feel  by  Nature's  law 
For  worst  offenders  ;  though  the  heart  will 

heave 
With  indignation,  deeply  moved  we  grieve. 
In  after  thought,  for  Him  who  stood  in  awe 
Neither  of  God  nor  man,  and  only  saw, 
Lost  wretch,  a  horrible  device  enthroned 
On    proud    temptations,    till    the     victim 

groaned 
Under  the  steel  his  hand  had   dared  to 

draw. 
But  O,  restrain  compassion,  if  its  course, 
As  oft  befalls,  prevent  or  turn  aside 
Judgments  and  aims  and  acts  whose  higher 

source 
Is  sympathy  with  the  unforewamed,  who 

died 


31anft]esft-<-with  them  tliat  shuddered  o% 

his  grave, 
And  att  who  from  the  bw  firm  safety  crave. 


The  Roman  Consul  doomed  his  sons  to 

die 
Who   had  betrayed  their  country.      The 

stem  word 
Afforded  (may  it  through  all  time  afford) 
A  theme  for  praise  and  admiration  high. 
Upon  the  surface  of  humanity 
He  rested  not;  its  depths  his  mind  ex- 
plored ; 
He  felt ;  but  his  parental  bosom's  lord 
Was  Duty, — Duty  calmed  his  agony. 
And  some,  we  know,  wlien  tfiey  by  wilful 

act 
A  single  human  life  have  wrpngly  taken. 
Pass  sentence  on  themseIveS|  covf^s  the 

fact, 
And,  to  atone  foi*  it,  with  soul  unshaken 
Kneel  at  the  feet  of  Justice,  and,  for  faith 
Broken  with  all  mankind,  solicit  death. 

IV. 

Is   Deaths  when   evil   against    good    has 

fought 
With  such  fell  mastery  that  a  man  may 

dare 
By  deeds  the  blackest  purpose  to  lay  bare — 
Is  Death,  for  one  to  that  condition  brought. 
For  him,  or  any  one,  the  thing  that  ought 
To  be  most  dreaded  ?    Lawgivers,  beware, 
Lest,  capital  pains  remitting  till  ye  spare 
The    murderer,    ye,    by    sanction  to   that 

thought 
Seemingly  given,  debase  the  general  mind ; 
Tempt  the  vague  will  tried  standards  to 

disown, 
Nor  only  palpable  restraints  unbind, 
,  But  upon   Honor's  head  disturb  the  crown. 
Whose  absolute  rule  permits  not  to  with* 

stand 
In  the  weak  love  of  life  his  least  command. 
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Not  to  the  object  specially  designed, 
Howler  momentoiis  in  itself  it  be. 
Good  to  prohYotc  or  curb  depravity, 
Is  the!  wijte  Legistartor's  view  confined. 
His  Spirit,  when  most  severe,  is  oft  most 

kind; 
As  all  Authority  in  earth  depends 
On  Love  and  Fear,  their  several  powers  he 

Uendsj 
Copying  with  awe  the  one  Paternal  mind, 
Uncaught  by  processes  in  show  hfiimafie, 
He  feels  how  far  the  act  would  derogate 
From  even  the  humblest  functions  of  the 

State: 
If  she,  self-shorn  of  Majesty,  ordain 
Th^t   never   more   shilU    Iiang  upon   her 

breath 
The  last  alternative  of  Life  or  DeatA. 

VI. 

Yb  brood   of  conscience— Spectres  1   that 

frequent 
The  bad  Man's  restless  walk,  and  haunt  his 

bed- 
Fiends  in  your  aspect,  yet  beneficent 
In   act,  as   hovering    Angels   when   they 

spfead 
Thdr  wings  to  guard  the  unconscious  Inno- 
cent— 
Slow  be  the  Statutes  of  the  land  to  share 
A  laxity  that  could  not  but  impair 
Your  power  to  punish  crime,  and  so  pre< 

veiit, 
Awl  ye.  Beliefs  I  ceiled  serpenMike  about 
The  adage  on  all  tongues,  "  Mufdei*  will 

oat»". 
How  shall  your  ancient  warnings  weirk  for 

good 
In  the  full  might  they  hithei'to  have  shown, 
If  for  delHievate  shedder  of  man's^  blood 
Survive   not  Judgment  that  requires   his 

own  I 

VI L 

BtVOit%  the  Wbrld  had  past  her  time  <A 
youth 

While  polity  and  djsc'pllne  were  weak,. 

The  precept  eye  for  eye,  and  tooth  for 
tooth, 

Came  forth — a  light^  though  but  as  of  day- 
break. 

Strong  as  could  then  be  borne.  A  Master 
nteek 

Fniacribed  the  spirit  fostered  by  that  rule». 


Patience  his  law,  tong-soflfering  his  school, 
And  k>ve  the  end,  which  all  through  peiice 

must  seek. 
But  lamentably  do  fhey  err  who  strain 
His  mandates,  giv)en  rash  impulse  to  c6tt- 

trol 
And  keep  ^tidkrfive  thirsfings  {iixb.  fh^ 

soul, 
So  far  trat,  if  cMi^stent  in  their  ^heme, 
They  must  forbid  the  State  to  inflict  a  psuit, 
Making  of  social  order  a  mere  dreaM. 


F'ft'  retribution,  by  the  moral  code. 
Determined,  lies  beyond  the  State's  en** 

brace. 
Yet,  as  she  may,  for  each  peculiar  case 
She    plants  well-measured  terrors    in   the 

road 
Of  wrdngfal  aets.r     D<^««Wwitrd  it  is  aifd' 

broad, 
And,  the  itwin  fedor  once  ddomed  to  banish- 
ment. 
Far  oftenef  then,  bad  Mherfng  wowe  eVent, 
Blood  would  be  spilt  that  in  his  dark  abode 
Crime  might  He  better  hid.    And,  should 

the  change 
Take  from  the  horror  dtie  to  a  fou!  deed, 
Pursuit  and  evidence  so  ha  must  fail, 
And,  guilt  escaping,  passion  then  niight 

plead 
In  angry  spirits  for  her  old  free  range. 
And  the  **'wi}d  justice  ef  revenge''  prevail]. 


Though  to  give  timely  warning  and  deter' 
Is  one  great  sUih  of  penalty,  extend 
Thy  mental  vision  further  and  ascend 
Far  hiphei*,  else  full  surely  shalt  thou  err 
What  IS  a  State  ?    The  wise  behold  m  her 
A  creature  born  of  time,  that  keeps  one  eye 
Fixed  on  the  stattited  of  Eternity, 
To  which  her  judgifieftts  reverently  defer. 
Speaking  through  Law's  dispassionate  voice, 

the  State 
Lndues  her  conscience  with  external  life 
And  being,  to  preclude  or  qnell  the  strife 
Of  individual  will,  to  elevate 
The  grovelling  mind,  the  erring  to  recall, 
And  fortify  the  moral  sense  of  all. 


OVR  bodily  life,  some  plead,  that  fife  the 

shrine 
Of  an  immortal  spirit,  is  a  gift 
Sb  sacredy  so  iiifoMMd  widk  light  dWliiK^ 


That  no  tribunal,  though  most  wise  to  sift 
Deed  and  intent,  should  tum  the  Being 

adrift 
Into  that  world  where  penitential  tear 
May  not  avail,  nor  prayer  have  for  God's 

ear 
A  voice — that  world  whose  veit  no  hand  can 

lift 
For  earthly  sight    "Eternity  and  Time,'' 
They  urge, "  have  interwoven  claims  and 

rights 
Not    to    be    jeopardized    through    foulest 

crime: 
The  sentence  rule  by  mercy's  heaven-bom 

lights." 
Even  so ;  but  measuring  not  by  finite  sense 
Infinite  Power,  perfect  intelligence. 

XI. 

Ah,  think  how  one  compelled  for  life  to 

abide 
Locked  in  a  dungeon  needs  must  eat  the 

heart 
Out  of  his  own  humanity,  and  part 
With  every  hope  that  mutual  cares  provide ; 
And.  should  a  less  unnatural  doom  confide 
In  life-long  exile  on  a  savage  coast. 
Soon  the  relapsing  penitent  may  boast 
Of   yet   more  heinous  guilt,  with  fiercer 

pride. 
Hence  thoughtful  Mercy,  Mercy  sage  and 

pure, 
Sanctions  the  forfeiture  that  Law  demands, 
Leaving  the  final  issue  in  His  hands 
Whose  goodness  knows  no  change,  whose 

love  is  sure, 
Who  sees,   foresees;    who   cannot   judge 

amiss. 
And  waits  at  will  the  contrite  soul  to  bliss. 

XII. 

See  the  Condemned  alone  within  his  cell 
And  prostrate  at  some  moment  when  re- 
morse 
Stings  to  the  quick,  and,  with  resistless 

force. 
Assaults  the  pride  she  strove  in  vain  to 

quell. 
Then  mark  him,  him  who  could  so  long  re- 
bel, 
The  crime  confessed,  a  kneelinij:  Penitent 
Before  the  Altar,  where  the  Sacrament 
Softens  his  heart,  till  from  his  eyes  outweTt 
Tears  of  salvation.    Welcome  death  I  while 

Heaven 
Does  in  this  change  exceedingly  rejoice ; 


While  yet  the  solemn  heed  the  State  hath 

given 
Helps  him  to  meet  the  last  Tribunal's  VMce 
In  faith,  which  fresh  offences,  were  he  cast 
On  old  temptations,  might  forever  blast 

XIII. 
CONCLUSION. 

Yes,  though  He  weff  im^  tcemble  at  the 

sound 
Of  his  own  voice,  who  from  the  judgment- 

seat 
Sends  the  pale  Convict  to  his  last  retreat 
In  death ;    though  Listeners    shudder  air 

around. 
They  know  the  dread  requital's  source  pro- 
found ; 
Nor  is,  they  feel,  its  wisdom  obsolete — 
(Would  that  it  were  !)  the  sacrifice  unmeet 
For  Christian  Fa.th.    But  hopeful  signs 

abound 
The  social  rights  of  man  breathe  purer  air  \ 
Religion  deepens  her  preventive  care ; 
Then,  moved  by  needless  fear  of  past  abus^ 
Strike  not  from  Law's  firm  hand  that  awful 

rod. 
But  leave  it  thence  to  drop  for  lack  of  use : 
Oh,  speed  the  blessed  hour,  Almighty  GodI 

XIV. 
APOLOGY. 

The  formal  World  relaxes  her  cold  chain 
For  One  who  speaks  in  numbers ;  ampler ' 

scope 
His  utterance  finds ;  and,  conscious  of  the 

gain, 
Imagination  works  with  bolder  hope 
The  cause  of  grateful  reason  to  sustain  ; 
And,  serving  Truth,  the  heart  more  strongly 

beats 
Against  all  barriers  which  his  labgr  meets 
In  lofty  place,  or  humble  Life's  domain. 
Enough ; — before  us  lay  a  painful  road. 
And  guidance  have  I  sought  in  duteous 

love 
From  Wisdom's  heavenly  Father.    Hence 

hath  flowed 
Patience,  with  trust  that,  whatsoe'er  the 

way 
Each  takes  in  this  high  matter,  all  may 

move 
Cheered  with  the  prospect  of  a  brighter 

day. 
iS4a 
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EPISTLE 

TO  SIR  GKORGB    HOWLAND     BEAUMONT, 

BART. 

FROM  THE  SOUTH-WBST  COAST  OF  CUM- 

BRRLAND.—  lSlI. 

Far  from  our  home  by  Gnsmere*s  quiet 

Lake, 
From  the  Tale's  peace  which  all  her  fields 

partake, 
Here  on  the  bleakest  point  of  Cumbria's 

shore 
We  sojourn  stunned  by  Ocean's  ceaseless 

roar: 
Whi'eday     by  day,  grim  neighbor!  huge 

Black  Comb 
Frownb  deepening  visibly  his  native  gloom. 
Unless,  perchance  rejecting  in  despite 
What  on  the  Plain  we  have  of  warmth  and 

light, 
In  his  own  storms  he  hides  himself  from 

sight 
Rough  is   the   time;   and  thoughts,  that 

would  be  free 
From  heaviness,  oft  fly,  dear  Friend,  to 

thee; 
Turn  from  a  spot  where  neither  sheltered 

road 
Nor  hedge-row  screen    invites    my   steps 

abroad ; 
Where  one  poor  Plane-tree,  having  as  it 

might 
Attain<^  a  stature  twice  a  tall  man's  height. 
Hopeless  of  further  growth,  and  brown  and 

sere 
Through  half  the  summer,  stands  with  top 

cut  sheer, 
Like   an    unshifting    weathercock     which 

proves 
How  cold  the  quarter  that  the  wind  best 

loves. 
Or  like  a  sentinel  that,  evermore 
Darkening  the  window,  ill  defends  the  door 
Of  this  unfinished  house — a  Fortress  bare. 
Where  strength  has  been  the  Builder's  only 

care ;  [mand 

Whose  rugged  walls  may  still  for  years  de- 


The  final  polish  of  the  Plasterer's  hand. 
— ^This  Dwelling's  Inmate  more  than  three 

weeks*  space 
And  oft  a  Prisoner  in  the  cheerless  place, 
I— of  whose  touch  the  fiddle  would  com- 
plain. 
Whose  breath  would  labor  at  the  flute  in 

vain, 
In  music   all  unversed,  nor  blessed  \7ltb 

skUl 
A  bridge  to  copy,  or  to  paint  a  mill, 
Tired  of  my  books,  a  scanty  company  I 
And  tired  of  listening  to  the  boisterous 

sea — 
Pace  between  door  and  window  muttering 

rhyme, 
An  "old  resource  to  cheat  a  froward  time ! 
Though  these  dull  hours  (mine  is  it,  or 

their  shame?) 
Would  tempt  me  to  renounce  that  humble 

aim. 
— But  if  there  be  a  Muse  who,  free  to  take 
Her  seat  upon  Olympus,  doth  forsake 
Those  heignts  (like  Phoebus  when  his  golden 

locks 
He  veiled,  attendant  on  Thessalian  flocks) 
And,  in  disguise,  a  Milkmaid  with  her  pail 
Trips  down  the  pathways  of  some  winding 

dale; 
Or,  like  a  Mermaid,  warbles  on  the  shores 
To  fishers  mending  nets  beside  their  doors ; 
Or,  Pilgrim-like,  on  forest  moss  reclined, 
Gives  plaintive  ditties  to  the  heedless  wind, 
Or  listens  to  its  play  among  the  bous:hs 
Above  her  head  and  so  forgets  her  vows — 
If  such  a  Visitant  of  Earth  there  be 
Aud  she  would  deign  this  day  to  smile  on 

me 
And  aid  my  verse,  content  with  local  ix)unds 
Of  natural  beauty  and  life's  daily  rounds^ 
Thoughts,  chances,  sights,  or  doings,  which 

we  tell 
Without  reserve  to  those  whom  we  love 

well- 
Then  haply,  Beaumont  I  words  in  current 

clear 
Will  flow,  and  on  a  welcome  page  appear 
Duly  before  thy  sight,  unless  they  pejrish 

here. 

U4S) 
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What  shall  I  treat  oi  ?  News  from  Mona*s 
Isle ' 

Such  have  we,  but  unvaried  in  its  style ; 

No  tales  of  Runagates  fresh  landed,  whence 

And  wherefore  fugitive  or  on  what  pretence ; 

Offcasts,  or  scandal,  eddying  like  the  wind 

Most  restkssly  alnre  what  most  conBiied.- . 

Ask  not  of  me,  whose  tongue  can  best  ap- 
pease 

The  mighty  tumuks  of  the  HovsE  OP 
Keys  ; 

The  last  year's  cup  whose  Ram  or  Heifer 
j^ned^ 

t^hat  slopes  ard  planted,  or  what  mosses 
drained ; 

An  eye  of  fancy  only  can  J  cast 

On  that  proud  pageant  now  at  hand  or  past, 

When  full  five  hundred  boats  in  trim  »rray, 

Witli  nets  and  sa^s  outspread  and  streamers 

gay» 

And  chanted  hymns  and  stiUer  voice-  of 
prayer, 

For  the  old  Masx-harvesl  to  the  De^p  re- 
pair. 

Soon  as  the  herring-shoals  at  distance  shine 

Like  beds  of  moonlight  shifting  on  the  bnnei 

Mona  from  our  Abode  is  daily  seen^ 
But  with  a  wilderness  of  waves  between  \ 
And  by  conjecture  only  can  we  speak 
Of  aught  transacted  there  in  bay  or  creek  ; 
No  tidings  reach  us  thence  from  town  or 

field, 
Only  famt  news  her  mountain  sunbeams 

yield. 
And  some  we  gather  from  the  misty  air, 
And  sonie  the  hovering  clouds,  our  telegraphy 

declare. 
But  these  poetic  mysteries  \  withhold  ; 
I^or  Fancy  hath  l)er  fits  both  hot  and  cold, 
And  should  the  colder  fit  with  You  be  on 
When  you  might  read,  my  credit  would  be 

gone. 

Let  more  substantial  themes  the  pefi  en* 
fjage, 
And  neariei'  interests  culled  froni  the  operv- 

ihg  stage 
Of  our  migration. — Ere  the  welcome  dawn 
Had  ffbnrtf  thef  east  hef  silvef  star  with- 
drawn, 
thcr  Warn  ^tM  readV,  at  mif  Coftage-door, 
Thoughtfully  freighted  with  a  various  store  \ 
And  long  or  e'er  the  uprising  of  the  Sun 
Cet  de^-damped  duSt  our  j'6urhey  was  be- 
gun, 
A  needful  jdttrney,  under  favoring  skies, 


Through  peopled  Vales;  yet  something  in 

thi  gtiise 
Of  those  old  Patriarchs  when  from  well  to 

well 
They  roam  through  Wastes  where  now  the 

tented  Arabs  dwell. 

Say  first,  to  whom  did  we  the  charge  con- 
fide, 
Who  promptly  undertook  the  Wain  to  eude 
Up  many  a  sharplytwintng  road  and  down, 
And  over  nnany  a  wide  htlF9  craggy  ciown. 
Through  the  quidk  turns  of  anny  a  hollow 

nook, 
And  tlie  rowgh  bed  of  mahy »  «ii6n^^pdd 

brook? 
A  bloommg  Las»-^whcr  in  her  better  hand 
Bore  a  hght  switch,  her  sceptre  of  c6mmand 
Wheii,  yet  a  slender  Girty  she  often  led^ 
Skilful  and  bold,  the  horse  and  bnrthened 

sled* 
From  the  peat-yielding  Moss  on  GcxWdar's 

hdad. 
What  could  go  viTong  with  swch  a  Chariloteer 
For  goods  and  chattels,  or  those  iMfanti 

dear,' 
A  Pair  who  smilingly  ssrte  side  \ff  side, 
Our  hope  comfirming  that  the  saltnsea  tide, 
Whose  free  embiacev  ««"  wertf  bound  w 

seek, 
Would  their  k>st  strength  ristori^and  fresKeti 

the  pale  cheek  ? 
Such  hope  did  either'  Parent  eiMeirtadn 
Pacing  behind  along  the  silent  lane* 

Blithe  hopes  and  happy  musings  sooti  took 

flight, 
For  lo  !  an  uncouth  melancholy*  sight — 
6n  a  green  bank  a  creature'  stood  forlorn 
Just  half  protruded  to  th^  light  of  mom, 
Its  hinder   part  dOncetiled    yj   hedge-toW 

thorn. 
The  Figure  called  to  mind  a  beast  of  prey 
Stript"  of  its  frightful  jioxVeri  h^  slow  decay. 
And,  thoutrh  no  longer  upon  i^j^ine  beAt,p 
Dim  niemr  ry  keeping  of  it^  oTd  intent 
We  started,  looked  again  with  anxious  eyesy 
A-nd  in  that  griesTy  ftbject  recognize 
The  Curate's  Dog — his  long-tried  friehd,for 

they. 
As  well  we  knew,  together  had  grown  gray. 
The  Mastet  died,  his  drooping  servant's 

grief 
Found  at  the  Widow's  feet  some  sad  rdief  ; 


*  A  local  word  for  Sledge. 
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Yet  still  he  live^  in  pining  discontent, 
Sadness  which  no  indulgence    could  pre- 
vent ; 
Hence  whole  day  wanderings,  broken  night- 
ly sleeps 
And  lonesome  watch  that  out  of  doors  he 

keeps; 
Kot  oftentimes,  I  trust,  as  we,  poor  brute ! 
Espied  him  on  his  legs  sustained,  blank, 

mute, 
And  of  all  visible  motion  destitute, 
So  that  the  very  heaving  of  his  breath 
Seemed  stopt,  though  by  some  other  power 

than  death. 
Lon^  as  we  gazed  upon  the  form  and  face, 
A  mild  domestic  pity  kept  its  place, 
Unscared  by  thronging  fancies  of  strange 

hue 
That  haunted  us  in  spite  of  what  we  knew. 
Even  now  I  sometimes  think  of  him  as  lost 
In  second-sight  appearances,  or  crost 
By    spectral    shapes    of   guilt,  or   to  the 

ground. 
On  which  he  stood,  by  spells  unnatural 

bound. 
Like  a  g^unt  shaggy  Porter  forced  to  wait 
In  days  of  old  romance  at  Archimago*s  gate. 

Advancing   Summer,  Nature's   law  ful- 
filled^ 
The  chonsters  in  every  grove  had  stilled ; 
But  we,  we  lacked  not  music  of  our  own, 
For  lightsome  Fanny  had  thus  early  thrown, 
Mid  the  gay  prattle  of  those  infant  tongues, 
Some  notes  prelusive,  from  the  round  of 

songs 
With  which,  more  zealous  than  the  liveliest 

bird 
That  in  wild  Arden's  brakes  was  ever  heard, 
•  Her  work  and  her  work's  partners  she  can 
cheer. 
The  whole  day  long,  and  all  days  of  the 
year. 

Thus  gladdened  from  our  own  dear  Vale 

we  pass 
And  soon  approach  Diana's  Looking-glass ! 
To  Loughrigg-tam,  round  clear  and  bright 

as  heaven, 
Such  name  Italian  fancy  would  have  given. 
Ere  on  its  banks  the  few  gray  cabins  rose 
That  yet  disturb  not  its  concealed  repose 
More  than  the  feeblest  wind  that  idly  blows. 

Ah,  Beaumont  I  when  an  opening  in  the 
road 
Stopped  m^  at  once  by  charm  of  what  it 
showed. 


The  encircling  region  vividly  exprest 
Within  the  mirror's  depth,  a  world  at  rest- 
Sky  streaked  with  ptirple,  grove  and  craggy 

And  the  smooth  green  of  many  a  pendent 

field, 
And,  quieted  and  soothed,  a  torrent  small, 
A  little  daring  would-be  waterfall, 
One  chimney  smoking  and  its  azure  wreath, 
Associate  all  in  the  calm  Pool  beneath, 
With  here  and  there  a  faint  imperfect  gleitm 
Of  water-lilies  veiled  in  misty  steam-— 
What  wonder  at  this  hour  of  stillness  deep^ 
A  shadowy  link  'tween  wakefulness  and 

sleep, 
When  Nature's  self,  amid  such  blending, 

seems 
To  render  visible  her  own  soft  dreams. 
If,  mixed  with  what  appeared  of  rock,  lawn, 

wood. 
Fondly  embo  oraed  in  the  tranquil  flood, 
A  glimpse  1  caught  of  that  Abode,  by  Thee 
Designed  to  rise  in  humble  privacy, 
A  lowly  Dwelling,  here  to  be  outspread. 
Like  a  small  Hamlet,  with  its  bashful  head 
Half  hid  in  native  trees.    Alas  'tis  not, 
Nor  ever  was ;  I  sighed,  and  left  the  spot 
Unconscious  of  its  own  untoward  lot, 
And  thought  in  silence,  with  regret  too  keen, 
Of  unexperienced  joys   that   might    have 

been : 
Of  neighborhood  and  intermingling  arts, 
And  golden  summer  days  uniting  cheerful 

hearts. 
But  time,  irrevocable  time,  is  Hown^ 
And  let  us  utter  thanks  for  blessings  sown 
And  reaped — what  hath  been,  and  what  is, 

our  own. 

Not  far  we  trjivelled  ere  a  shout  of  glee, 
Startlmg  us  all,  dispersed  my  reverie ; 
Such  shout  as  many  a  sportive  echo  meet- 
ing 
Oft-times  from  Alpine  chalets  sends  a  greet- 
ing. 
Whence  the  blithe  hail  ?  behold  a  Peasant 

Stand 
On  high,  a  kerchief  waving  in  her  hand  I 
Not  unexpectant  that  by  early  day 
Our  little  Band  would  thrid  this  mountain 

way. 
Before  her  cottage  on  the  bright  hillside^ 
She  hath  advanced  with  hope  to  be  descried. 


•  •  A  word  common  in  the  tountry,  signifying 
shelter,  za  in  Scotland. 


Right   ifiMDy  arisweriitg   signal*  we   dift* 
-      played. 

Moving  along  a  tract  o4  morning  shade. 
And  vocal  wishes  sent  of  like  good'WiH 
To6ur  kind  Friend  higii  on  the  sunny  hiU<^ 
Luminous  region,  fair  as  it  the  prime 
Were  tempting  all  astir  to  look  aloft  or 

climb ; 
Otily  the- centre  of  the  shining  cot 
With  door  left  open  makes  a  gloomy  spot, 
Kmblem  <tf  thcue  dark  comers  sometimes 

found 
Within   the   happiest   breast   on  earthly 

grovnd. 

I^ich  prospect  left  behind  of  stream  aD4 

vale, 
And  mountain-tupa,   a  barren    ridge   we 

scale ; 
Descend  and  reach,  in  Yewdale^s  depths,  a 

plain 
With  haycocks  studded,  striped  with  yellow* 

ing  gfain-  - 
An  area  level  as  a  t^ke  and  spread 
Under  a  rock  too  steep  for  man  to  trea^ 
Where  sheltered  from  tlie  North  and  bleak 

.  north-west  , 
Aloft  the  Raven  hangs  a  visible  nest, 
Fearless  of  all  a.^saultstluit  would  her  brood 

molest. 
Hot  sunbeams  fill  the  Steaming  vale;' but 

hark, 
At   our   approach,  a  jealous  watcb-dog'a 

tark, 
Noise  that  brings  forth  no  liveried  Page  of 

state, 
But  the  whole  household,  that  our  coming 

wait. 
With  Young  and  Old  warm  greetings  we 

exchange. 
And  jocund  smiles,  and  toward  the  lowly 

GVansr^  ' 
Press  forward  by  the  teasln?  dftgs  imscared. 
Entering,  we  6hd  the  morning  meal. pre- 
pared t 
So  down  we  sit,  though  not  till  each  had- 

cast 
Pleasied  looks  arotmd  the  delicate  repast- 
Rich  cream,  and  snow-white  eggs  fresh  Crom 

the  nest. 
With  amber  honey  from  the  mountain*^ 

breast; 
Strawberries  from  lane  or  woodl^d,  offering 

•    wild 
Of  children's  industry,  in  hillodcs  piled ; 
Cakes  for  the  nonce,  and  butter  fit  to  lie 
t}p6h  a  lordly  dish ;  frank  hcwpitaU^ 


Where  simple  art  with  bottnteans  mtititt 

vied. 
And  cottage  comfort  shunned  not  sotmly 

pride. 

Kind  Hostess  I   Handmaid  also  of  tho 

feast, 
If  thou  be  lovelier  than  the  kindling  East, 
Words  by  thy  presence  unrestrained  niay 

speak 
Of  a  perpetual  dawn  from  brow  and  cheek 
Instinct  with  light  whose  sweetest  promise 

lies, 
Never  retiring,  In  thy  large  dark  eye^ 
Dark  but  to  every  gentle  feeling  true. 
As  If  their  lustre  flowed  from  ether's  piureA 

blue. 
Let  me  not  ask  what  tears  may  have  been 

wept 
By  those  bright  eyes,  that  weary  vigils  kept. 
Beside  that  hearth  what  sighs  may  have 

been  heaved 
For  wounds  inflicted,  nor  what  toil  relieved 
By  fortitude  and  patience,  and  the  gmoc 
Ot  heaven  in  pity  visiting  the  place. 
Not  unadvisedly  those  secret  spnngs 
I  leave  uny^arched:  enough  that  memory 

clings. 
Here  as  elsewhere,  to  notices  that  mtke 
Their  own  sign'ficance  for  hearts  awake 
To  nind  incidents,  whose  genial  powers 
Filled  with  delight  three  summer  mortilng 

hours. 
More  could  my  pen  report  of  grave  or 

gay 
That  through  our  gypsy  travel  cheered  the 

way; 
But,  bursting  forth  above  the  waves,  the. 

Sun 
Laughs  at  my  pains,  and  seems  to  say,  **  Be 

done." 
Yet,  Beaumont,  thou  wiH  not,  1  trust,  re> 

prove 
This  baml>]e  offering  made  bgr  Truth .  to 

Love, 
Nor  chide  the  Muse  that  sloc^ied  to  break 

a  spell 
Which  might  have  else  been  on  me  yet  :— 
Farbwiu., 

UPON  P&HOStNO  THE  PORfef^OtNG  IIWS- 
TLB  THIRTY  YBARS  AKTfiR  ITS  COM« 
POSITION. 

Soon  did  the  Almighty  Giver  of  all  rest 
Take  those  4tv  yoiiDg  Ones  Ip  a  fewkM 

nest; 
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And  in  Death*«  arm^  has  long  reposed  the 

Friend 
For  Wiiom  this  simple  Register  was  penned. 
Thanks  to  Jie  moth  that  spared  it  for  our 

eves; 
And  Strangers  even  the  slightest  Scroll  may 

prize. 
Moved  by  the  touch  of  kindred  sympathies. 
For — save  the  calm,  repentance  sheds  o'er 

stnfe 
Raised  by  remembrances  of  misused  life, 
The  light  from  past  endeavors  piirelv  wiUed 
And  by  Heaven's  favor  happily  fulfilled ; 
Save  hope  that  we,  yet  bound  to  Earth,  may 

share 
The  joys  of  the  Departed— what  sq  fair 
As  blameless   pleasure,  not  without  some 

ears, 
Reviewed  through  X^ve's  traosparent  veil  of 

years?* 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  FISHES  IN  A 
VASE. 

Thb  soaring  hrk  is  blest  as  proud 
When  at  heaven's  gate  she  sings ; 

The  roving  bee  proclaims  aloud 
Her  flight  by  vocal  wings ; 

While  Ye, -in  lasting  durance  pent, 
Your  silent  lives  employ 


♦  LouGHBiGG  Tarn,  alluded  to  in  the  lore- 
eoing  {L^pistlef  reseniblt^s,  though  much  smaller 
Ht  Compass,  the  Lake  Nemi,  or  Sffctdum 
Diana  as  it  is  often  called,  not  ot^y  in  its  clr^ar 
watets  and  arcular  form,  and  the  bctiuty  im- 
mediately surruunding  it,  but  also  am  binng 
overlooked  by  the  eminence  of  l^inizdALe  rike« 
as  Lake  Nemi  is  by  that  of  Mniae  C^lvo. 
Since  this  Kpistle  was  written  LcmglirigE  Tarn 
has  lost  much  of  its  beauty  by  il^e  felling  of 
many  natural  clumps  of  wood,  retits  of  itie  old 
forest,  partk:ularly  upon  the  farm  cailcd  '^  The 
Oaks,">irom  the  abundance  of  that  tree  which 
grew  there. 

it  is  to  bf  rejTfetted,  upon  poblic  gronnds, 
that  Sir  George,  Beaumont  did  not  carry  into 
effect  his  intention  of  constructing  here  a  Sum- 
mer Retreat,  in  the  style  I  have  described ;  as 
his  taste  would  have  set  an  example  how  build- 
ings, with  all  the  accommodations  modem 
society  requires,  might  be  introduced  even  into 
the  most  secluded  parts  of  this  country  without 
injuring  their  native  character.  The  design 
wsw  not  abandoned  from  failure  of  inclination 
on  his  part,  but  in  consequence  of  local  untow- 
ardness  whidi  need  not  be  particulariaed. 


For  something  more  than  dull  content, 
Though  haply  less  than  joy 

Yet  might  your  glassy  prison  seem 

A  place  where  joy  is  known, 
Where  golden  flash  and  silver  gleam 

Have  meanings  of  their  own  ; 
While,  high  and  low,  and  all  about, 

Your  motions,  glittering  Elves  I 
Ye  weave— rno  danger  from  without, 

And  peace  among  yourselves. 

Type  of  a  sunny  human  breast 

Is  yoiur  transparent  cell  $ 
Where  Fear  is  but  a  transient  guesl^ 

No  sullen  Humors  dwell ; 
Where,  sensitive  of  every  ray 

That  smites  this  tiny  sea, 
Ywr  scaly  panoplies  repay 

The  loan  with  usury. 

How  beautiful  t—Yet  none  knowf  whj 

This  ever-graceful  change, 
Renewed— renewed  incessantly— 

Within  your  quiet  range. 
Is  it  th^t  ye  with  conscious  skill 

For  mutual  pleasure  glide ; 
And  sometimes,  not  without  ytmx  win, 

Are  dwarfed,  or  magnified  ? 

Fays,  Genii  of  gigantic  size ! 

And  now,  in  twilight  dim, 
Clustering  like  constellated  eyes 

In  wingk  of  Cherubim, 
When  the  fierce  orbs  abate  their  glare  ;— 

Whatever  your  forms  express, 
Whate'er  ye  seem,  whatever  ye  are^ 

All  leads  to  gentleness. 

Cold  (hough  your  nature  be,  'tis  pure ; 

Your  birthright  is  a  fence 
From  all  that  haughtier  kinds  endure 

Through  tyranny  of  sense 
Ah !  not  alone  by  colors  bright 

Are  Ye  to  Heaven  allied, 
When,  like  essential  Forms  ol  Hght, 

Ye  mingle,  or  divide. 

For  day-dreams  soft  as  e'er  beguiled 

Day-thoughts  while  limbs  repose  ] 
For  moonlight  fascinations  mild, 

Your  gift,  ere  shutters  close— 
Accept,  mute  Captives  1  thanks  an(|  pff«ise{ 

And  may  this  tribute  ,prov« 
That  gentle  admirations  raise 

Delight  resexxibiing  love. 


4SO 
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LIBERTY 

(sequel  to  the  above.) 

[addressed  to  a  friend;  the  gold 
and  sklver  fishes  having  been  re- 
moved to  a  pool  in  the  pleasure- 
ground  of  rydal  mount.] 

"The  liberty  of  a  people  consists  in  being 
governed  by  laws  which  they  have  made  for 
themselves,  under  wnatever  form  it  be  of 
government.  The  lib-^rty  of  a  private  man, 
in  beini;  master  of  his  own  time  and  actions, 
as  far  as  may  consist  with  the  laws  of  God 
and  of  his  counti  v.  Of  this  latter  vve  are 
here  to  discourse. '^—Cowlb v. 

Those  breathing  Tokens  of  your  kind  re- 
gard, 
(Suspect  not,  Anna,  that  their  fate  Is  hard : 
Not  soon  does  aught  to  which  mild  fancies 

cling, 
In  lonely  spots,  become  a  slighted  thing ;) . 
Those  silent  Inmates  now  no  longer  share 
Nor  do  they  need,  our  hospitable  care, 
Removed  in  kindness  from  their  glassy  Cell 
To  the  fresh  waters  of  a  living  Well — 
An  elhn  pool  so  sheltered  that  its  rest 
No  winds  disturb;    the  mirror  of    whose 

breast 
Is  smooth  as  dear,  save  where  with  dimples 

small 
A  fly  may  settle,  or  a  blossom  fall. 
-^There  swims,  of  blazing  sun  and  beating 

shower 
Fearless  (but  how  obscured  1)  the  goklen 

Power, 
That  from  his  bauble  prison  used  to  cast 
Gleams  by  the  richest  jewel  unsurpast : 
And  near  him,  darkling  like  a  sullen  Gnome, 
The  silver  Tenant  of  the  crystal  dome ; 
Dissevered  both  from  all  the  mysteries 
Of  hue  and  altering  shape  that  charmed  all 

eyes. 
Alas!   they  pined,  they  languished  while 

they  shone ; 
And,  if  not  so,  what  matters  beauty  gone 
And  admiration  lost,  by  chanj»e  of  place 
That  brings  to  the  inward  creatiure  no  dis- 

gracer 
But  if  the  change  restore  his  birthright, 

then, 
Whate'er  the  difference,  boundless  is  the 

gain. 
Who  can  divine  what  impulses  from  God  ' 
Kotch  the  caged  lark,  within  a  town-abode, 


From  his  poor  mch  or  two  of  daisied  sod? 
0  yield  him  back  his  privilege  I — No  sea 
Swells  like  the  bosom  of  a  man  set  free  ; 
A  wilderness  is  rich  with  liberty. 
Roll  on,  ye  spouting  whales,  who  die  or 

keep 
Your   independence    in    the    iathomlesss 

Deejp  1 
Spread,  tiny  nautilus,  the  living  sail  ^ 
Dive,  at  thy  choice,  or  brave  the  freshening 

gale  ! 
If  unreproved  the  ambitious  eagle  moimt 
Sunward  to  seek  the  daylight  m  its  fount. 
Bays,  gulfsi  and  ocean's  Indian  width,  shall 

be, 
Tin  the  world  perishes,  a  field  for  thee  I 

While  musing  here  I  sit  in  shadow  cool. 
And  watch  these  mute  Companions,  m  the 

pool, 
(Among  reflected  boughs  of  leafy  trees) 
By   glimpses  caught— disporting   at  theif 

ease. 
Enlivened,  braced,  by  hardy  luxuries, 
I  ask  what  warrant  fixed  them  (like  a  spell 
Of  witchcraft  fixed  them)  in  the  crystal  cell ; 
To  wheel  with  languid  motion  round  and 

round, 
Beautiful,  yet  in  mournful  durance  bound. 
Their  peace,  perhaps,  our  lightest  footfall 

marred ; 
On  their  quick  sense  our  sweetest  music 

jarred ; 
And  whither  could  they  dart,  if  seized  with 

fear  ? 
No  sheltering  stone,  no  tangled  root  was 

near. 
When  fire  or  taper  ceased  to  cheer  the  room 
They  wore  away  the  night  in  starless  gloom ; 
And,  when  the  sun  first  dawned  upon  the 

streams, 
How  faint  their  portion  of  his  vital  beams  I 
Thus,  and  unable  to  complain,  they  fared. 
While  not  one  joy  of  ours  by  them   was 

shared. 

Is  there  a  cherished  bird  (I  venture  now 
To  snatch  a  sprig  from  Chaucer*s  reverend 

brow) — 
Is  there  a  brilliant  fondling  of  the  cage, 
Though  sure  of  plaudits  on  his  costly  stage, 
Though  fed  with  dainties  from   the  snow* 

white  hand 
Of  a  kind  mistress,  fairest  of  the  land. 
But  gladly  would  escape ;  and,  if  need  were. 
Scatter  the  colors  from  the  plumes  that  bear 
The  emancipated  captive  through  blithe  air 
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Into  strange  woods,  where  he  at  large  may 

live 
On  best  or  worst  which  they  and  Nature 

give  ? 
The  beetle  loves  his  unpretending  track, 
The  snail  the  house  he  carries  on  his  back ; 
The  far-fetched  worm  with  pleasure  would 

disown 
The  bed  we  give  him,   though  of  softest 

down  ; 
A  noble  instinct ;  in  all  kinds  the  same, 
All  ranks!  What  sovereign,  worthy  of  the 

name. 
If  doomed  to  breathe  against  his  lawful  will 
An  element  that  flatters  him— to  kill, 
But  would  rejoice  to  barter  outward  show 
For  the  least  boon  that  freedom  can  bestow  ? 

But  most  the  Bard  is  true  to  mborn  right, 
Lark  of  the  dawn,  and  Philomel  of  night, 
Exults  in  freedom,  can  with  rapture  vouch 
For  the  dear  blessings  of  a  lowly  couch, 
A  natural  meal — days,  months,  from  Nature's 

hand; 
Time,  place,  and  business,  all  at  his  com- 
mand I— 
Wlio  bends  to  happier  duties,  who  more  wise 
Than  the  industrious  Poet,  taught  to  prize, 
Above  all  grandeur,  a  pure  life  uncrossed 
By  cares  in  which  simplicity  is  lost  ? 
That  life — the  flowery  path  that  winds  by 

stealth  !— 
Which  Horace  needed  for  his  spirit's  health  ; 
Sighed  for,  in  heart  and  genius,  overcome 
By  noise  and  strife,  and  questions  wearisome. 
And  the  vain  splendors  of  Imperial  Home  ? — 
Let  easy  mirth  his  social  hours  inspire, 
And  Action  animate  his  sportive  lyre. 
Attuned  to  verse  that,  crowning  light  Dis- 

tress 
With  garlands,  cheats  her  into  happiness  ; 
Give  me  the  humblest  note  of  those  sad 

strains 
Drawn  forth  by  pressure  of  his  gilded  chains, 
As  a  chance-sunbeam  from  his  memory  fell 
Upon  the  Sabine  farm  he  loved  so  well ; 
Or  when  the  prattle  of  Blandusia's  spring 
Haunted  his  ear — ^He  only  listening — 
He  proud  to  please,  above  all  rivals,  fit 
To  win  the  palm  of  gayety  and  wit ; 
He,  doubt  not,  with  involuntary  dread. 
Shrinking  from  each  new  favor  to  be  shed, 
By  the  world's  Ruler,  on  his  honored  head  t 

In  a  deep  vision's  intellectual  scene. 
Such  earnest  longings  and  regrets  as  keen 
Depressed  the  melancholy  Cowley,  laid 
Under  a  fancied  yew-tre^^s  luckless  shade  \ 


A  doleful  bower  for  penitential  song. 
Where  Man  and  Muse  complained  of  mutual 

wrong; 
While  Cam's  ideal  current  glided  by, 
And  antique  towers  nodded  their  foreheads 

high, 
Citadels  dear  to  studious  privacy. 
But  Fortune,  who  had  long  been  used  to 

sport 

With  this  tried  Servant  of  a  thankless  Court, 
Relenting  met  his  wishes  ;  and  to  you 
The  remnant  of  his  days  at  least  was  true ; 
You.  whom,  though  long  deserted,  he  loved 

best; 
You,  Muses,  books,  fields,  liberty,  and  rest  1 

Far  happier  they  who,  fixing  hope  and 

aim 
On  the  humanities  of  peaceful  fame, 
Enter  betimes  with  more  than  martial  fire 
The  generous  course,  aspire,  and  still  aspire: 
Upheld  by  warnings  heeded  not  too  late 
Stifle  the  contradictions  of  their  (ate. 
And  to  one  purpose  cleave,  their  Beings 

god-like  mate  1 

Thus,  gifted  Friend,  but  with  the  pladd 

brow 
That  woman  ne'er  should  toridt,  keep  thy 

vow 
With  modest  scorn  reject  whate'er  would 

blind 
The  ethereal  eyesight,  cramp  the  wingM 

mind  I 
Then,  with  a  blessing  granted  from  above, 
To  every  act,  word,  thought,  and  look  of 

love. 
Life's  book  for  Thee  may  lie  unclosed,  till 

age 
Shall  with  a  thankful  tear  bedrop  its  latest 

page.* 
1829. 

•  There  is  now,  alas !  no  possibiliiy  of  the 
anticipation,  with  which  the  above  Epistle  con- 
cludes, being  realized :  nor  were  the  verses  ever 
seen  by  the  Individual  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended. She  accompanied  her  husband,  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Fletcher,  to  India,  and  died  of  chol- 
era, at  the  age  of  thirty-two  or  thirty-three 
yearst  on  her  way  from  Shalapore  to  Bombayi 
deeply  lamented  by  all  whi)  knew  her. 

Her  enthusiasm  was  ardent,  her  piety  stead- 
fast ;  and  her  great  talents  would  have  enabled 
her  to  be  eminently  useful  in  the  difficult  path 
of  life  to  which  she  had  been  called*  The 
opinion  she  entertained  of  her  own  perform- 
ances, givt^n  to  the  world  under  her  maiden 
name,  Jewsbury,  was  modest  and  humble,  and, 
indeed,  Ur  below  their  merits ;  as  is  often  tb« 
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POOR  ilOBlN.  • 
Now  whdi  the  primrost  niAkes  a  splcbdid 

And  lilies  face  the  March-winds  in  full  blow, 
And  humblar  growtha  as  moved  with  on«  de- 
sire 
Put  on,  to  welcome  spring,  their  best  attire, 
¥wir  RobiA  is  yet  fbwerlcKS ;  but  how  gav 
With  his  red  stalks  upon  this  sunny  day  1 
And,  as  his  tiitts  of  luavtt  he  spreads,  con- 
tent 
With  a  hard  hed  anil  scanty  nourishment, 
Mixed  with  the  gradi,  ^some  shine  not  lack- 
ing power 
Td  rivtd  Summer's  brightjest  leaflet  floWcr ; 
And  flowers  they  well  might  seem  to  pass- 

ers-bjr 
If  looked  at  ohiy  with  a  earelete  eye} 
Plot^ei-s— or  k  richer  produce  (did  it  sttit 
The  season)  sprinklings  of  ripe  stiawbeYty 

fruit 
^iit  while  a  thousand  pleasures  oome  un- 
sought. 
Why  fl)c  UiMn  his  weitth  or  want  a  Hioug^t  ? 
Is  the  string  touched  in  prelude  to  a  lay 
Or  pretty  fancies  that  wotild  round  him  play 
When  all  the  world  acknowledged  elfin  eway  ? 
Or  does  it  suit  our  humor  to  commend 
Poor  Robin  as  a  sure  and  crafty  friend, 
WiMtse  pmctke  teadtes,  spite  of  namei  to 

show 
Bright  coliM  Whether  they  deceive  «r  no  P*— 
Nay,  %e  muld  simply  piaise  the  free  good- 
will [hill 
With  ^i«h,  tlioitgh  slighted,  he^  on  naked 
Or  in  warm  valley,  seeks  his  part  to  fill ; 
Cheefftel  *Hke  Sf  tare  of  flowers  as  npw, 
Or  when  his  tiny  gems  shall  deck  his  brow  ; 
Yet  more,  we  wish  that  men  by  men  despised, 
And  snch  as  lift  their  foreheads  overprized, 
^hoxUd   sometimes    think,    wherever    tliey 

chance  to  spy 
This  child  of  Nature^s  own  hun&ility. 
What  recompense  is  kept  in  store  or  left 
Fw  aH  that  seem  neglected  or  bereft; 
With  what  nice  cat«  equivalents  an*  given. 
How  just, how  bountiful,  the  hand  of  Heaven. 
Mar^h^  1840. 

case  with  those  who  are  making  trial  of  their 
powers,  with  a  hope  to  discover  what  they  are 
best  fitted  for.  In  0116  quality,  viz.,  quickness 
an  the  motions  of  her  mind,  she  had,  within  the 
range  of  the  Authors  acquaintance,  no  equal. 
^  The  small  wild  Geranium  known  by  that 


V. 

THE  GLEANER. 

(suggested  by  a  picturb*) 

That  happy  gleam  ti  vernal  eyes, 
Those  loCKs  from  summer's  golden  slde^ 

That  o'er  thy  brow  are  shed ; 
That  cheek — a  kindling  of  the  mom, 
That  iip— a  rose-bud  from  the  thorn, 

I  saw ;  and  Fancy  sped 
To  Scenes  Arcadian,  whispering,  throngli 

Soft  air, 
Of  bliss  that  grows  without  a  care» 
And  happiness  that  never  fties-^ 
( How  can  it  where  love  never  dies  ?) 
Whispering  of  promise,  where  no  blight 
Can  reach  the  innocent  delight  \ 
There  i»ty,  to  the  mind  conveyed 
In  pleasure,  is  the  darkest  shade 
That  Time,  un  wrinkled  grandsire,  flings 
From  his  smoothly  gliding  wings* 

What  mortal  form,  what  earthly  fact 
Inspired  the  pencil,  lines  to  trace, 
And  AingkdColon,  that  should  breed 
Such  rapture,  nor  want  power  to  feed ; 
For  had  thy  charge  been  idk  fiowers^ 
Fair  Danlsel  1  o'er  my  captive  mind, 
To  tmth  and  sober  reason  blind, 
'Mid  that  soft  air,  those  long-lost  bowere, 
The  sweet  illusion  might  have  hiiag,  ler 
hours. 

Thanks  to  this  tell-tale  sheaf  of  tom. 
That  touchingly  bespeaks  thee  born 
Life's  daily  tasks  with  them  to  shares 
Who,  whether  from  their  lowly  bed 
They  rise,  or  rest  the  weary  head. 
Ponder  the  blessing  they  entreat 
^rom  Heaven,  and /r^/ what  they  repeat,  • 
While  they  give  utterance  to  the  prayer 
That  asks  for  daily  bread. 

» 

VI. 

TO  A  REDBR£AST--(IN  SICKNESS.) 

Stay,  little  cheerful  RijbinI  Stay, 

And  at  my  casement  sing. 
Though  it  should  prove  a  farewell  lay 

And  this  our  parting  spring. 
Though  I,  alas  1  may  ne'er  enjoy 

The  promise  in  thy  song ; 
A  charm^  iluU  thought  can  not  destroy 

Doth  to  thy  strain  belong. 

Methinks  that  Sn  my  dying  hettr 
Thy  song  would  fitiH  be  deflir, 
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And  with  a  more  than  earthly  power 
M^  p9S6U)g  5piriJb  cheen 

Then,  little  BM,  this  boon  conferi 
Come,  and  my  reqttlera  sin;^, 

Nor  fail  to  be  the  harbinger 
Of  everlasting  S^rmg. 

ft.H. 


FLOATING  ISLAND. 
These  lines  are  by  the  Author  of  the  Addreajl 
to  the  Wind,  &c.,  published  heretofore  alon^ 
with  ny  Poems*     Toe  above  u>  a  lUcibrcwt  ^xf 
by  a  deceased  female  Relative* 
Hakmomious  pQwert  with  Natur#  work 
On  sky,  eartli,  river,  lake,  and  sea ; 
Sunshine  and  cloud,  whirlwind  aiui  brecfTi 
AU  in  one  diUeuus  task  agree, 

Onee  did  f  sefr  a  sttp  of  earfli  ; 

( By  throbbing  waves  long  undemittietf ; 
Loosed  from  rts  hold  ;  how,  no  one  knew.  ; 
But  alf  might  tee  it  float,  obedient  to  ^h< 

wind; 
Might  see  it,  from  the  moMV  slMr* 
Dissevered,  iluat  upon  the  Lake, 
Float  with  it»  crest  of  tree*  adorned 
On  which  the  warhliog  bird^  tbeir  pastifOM 

take. 
Food,  febeikov  safety,  there  they  fiadf 
There  btfiies  ri|3ea,  ilowfltrets  bloom ; 
There  insectf  Uve  their  lives,  and  die  ; 
A  peofikd  worid  it  is;  in  sizea  titty  reoail«  ' 

And  thoii  through  many  seasons'  Space 
This  little  island  may  survive ; 
But  Nature,  •Uiough  we  mark  her  not, 
Will  take  away,  may  cease  to  give* 

Perchance  wImki  yon  art  wamlerfiig  fortli 
UpdH  MMiie  vacant  sinmy  day, 
Withoot  an  ob^,  hope,  er  fear, 
'^tlUther  your  eyes-  may  turn— the  Isie  4s 
passed  away ; 

Buried  beneath  the  glittering  Lake, 
1  ts  place  no  longer  to  be  found  j 
Yet  the  lost. fragments  shall  remain 
To  fertihze  some  othdr  ground. 


6.  w. 


VIH, 


'*  Late,  iMe  yeitreea  f  saw  the  nmr  moiMe 
Wi*  the  ©Id  HKkpne  in  btr  arme," 

B4Uiad  tjf  Sir  Patrick  Spenu^ 
Percy  i^  iUliquti* 
Oncb  I  could  hail  (howe'er  serefte  the  §ky) 
The  MoQo  fr«nt^itf  her  «M>Qtbly  I91Um1» 


No  faculty  yet  given  me  to  es|»y 
The  (Uskar  $liape  within  bfft  Mmsimbound, 
That  thin  memento  of  effulgence  lost 
Which  soine  have  named  her  Predecessor's 
ghost 

Young,  like  the  Crescent  that  above  me 

shone, 
Naufbft  i  t>erc<ived«irithin it  dull o» dim } 
AU  that  appeared  was  suitable  to  one 
Whose  fancy  ha4  a  thousand  fields  to  sktm ; 
To  expectations  spreadlnif  with  wfld  growth. 
Smi  bo|»  tb^  kflotwith  me  her  fStghted 

troth. 

I  saw  (amWtlon  jjulckening  at  the  view) 
A  sih'er  boat  launched  on  a  boundless  flood; 
A  pearly  crest,  like  V3mCs>  when  it  threw 
Its  brightest  splendor  round  a  l^fy  wood'; 
But  not  a  hint  from  vnder-grouiid,  no  sign 
Fit  for  the  glinynerjag  bi9W  -of  Proierpine. 

Or  itt&  it  Dian*s  seW  tliat  seemed  to  mov» 
Before  me?    nothing   blemished  the    f>ir 

sight ; 
On  her  I  looked  wlujm  jocund  Fali'ies  IpVe, 
Cynthia,  ^vho  puts  the  iHtle  stars  to  flight, 
And  by  that  thinning  magnifies  the  great, 
For  exultation  of  her  sovereign  state. 

And  when  |  Jearacd  to  mark  the  apedfal 

Shape 
As  each  new  Mcon  obeyed  the  c»ll  of  Time, 
If  gloom  fell  on  me,  swift  was  my  escape; 
Such  happy  privilege  hath  life's  gay  Prlnwt, 
To  see  <)r  not  to  see,  as  best  may  please 
A  buoyant  S|>iHt,  and  a  heart  at  ease. 

Now,  dazcling  Stranger  1  witen  thou  meelfAt 

my  glance, 
Thy  dark  AMOdate  rwi  I  difttem  \ 
Emblem  of  thoughts  too  eager  to  advance 
While  I  salute  fl»y  y>>^  thoughts  -sad  or 

stem ; 
Shades  of  past  Uissj  or  pliantoms  that,  to 

gain 
Their  ^  Jot  promised  hiptn,  wait  in  vain. 

So  changes  mortal  Life  with  f!eeting  years  5 
A  mournful  change,  should  Keason  fail  to 

bring 
The  timely  fnsight  that  can  tamper  fjparsy 
And  from  vicissitude  remove  its  stlne  ; 
While  Faith  aspires  to  seats  in  that  domaSn 
Where  joys  are  perfect— jwkher  WW  dot 

wane. 
1336. 
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IS. 

TO  THE  LADY  FLEMING, 

ON  SEEING  THE  FOUNDATION  FREPAE- 
ING  FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  RYDAL 
CHAPEL,  WESTMORELAND. 

L 

Blest  is  this  Isle— our  native  Land; 
Where  battlement  and  moated  gatt 
Are  objects  only  for  the  hand 
Of  hoary  Time  to  decorate; 
Where  shady  hamlet,  town  that  breathes 
Its  busy  smoke  in  social  wreaths, 
Np  rampart's  stem  defence  require. 
Naught  but  the  heaven-directed  spire, 
And  steeple  tower  (with  pealing  bells 
Far  heard) — our  only  citadels. 


O  Lady  t  from  a  noble  line 
Of  chieftains  sprung,  who  stoutly  bore 
The  spear,  yet  save  to  works  divine 
A  bounteous  help  in  days  of  yore, 
(As  records  mouldering  in  the  Oell 
Of  Nightshade  •  haply  yet  may  tcU ;) 
Thee  kindred  aspirations  moved 
To  build,  within  a  vale  beloved, 
For  Him  upon  whose  high  behests 
'  AU  peace  depends,  all  safety  rests. 

III. 
How  fondly  will  the  woods  embrace 
This  daughter  of  thy  pious  care. 
Lifting  her  front  with  modest  grace 
To  make  a  fair  recess  more  fair ; 
And  to  exalt  the  passing  hour ; 
Or  soothe  it  with  a  healing  power 
Drawn  from  the  Sacrifice  fulfilled 
Before  tltis  rugged  soil  was  tilled, 
Or  human  habitation  rose 
To  interrupt  the  de  jp  repose  1 

IV. 

Well  may  the  villagers  rejoice  I 

Nor  heat,  nor  cold,  nor  weary  ways, 

Will  be  a  hindrance  to  the  voice 

That  would  unite  in  prayer  and  praise ; 

More  duly  shall  wild  wandering  Youth 

Receive  the  curb  of  sacred  truth. 

Shall  tottering  Age,  bent  earthward,  hear 

The  Promise,  with  uplifted  ear ; 

And  all  shall  w;.lcome  the  new  ray 

Imparted  to  their  sabbath-day. 

*  Bekangt  Ghyll— or  the  dell  of  Nightshade 
^in  which  stancb  Si.  Maty's  Abbey  in  Low 
FumeM. 


Nor  deem  the  Foef  s  hope  m»p]aoedf 
His  fanqr  cheated^that  can  see 
A  shade  upon  the  future  cast, 
Of  time's  pathetic  sanctity ; 
Can  hear  the  monitory  d'xk 
Sound  o'er  the  lake  with  gentle  shock 
At  evoiing,  when  tlie  ground  beneath 
Is  ruffled  o'er  with  cells  of  deaUi ; 
Where  happy  generations  lie^ 
Here  tutored  for  eternity. 


Liva  there  a  man  whose  sole  delights 
Are  trivial  pomp  and  city  noise. 
Hardening  a  heart  that  loathes  or  slights 
What  every  natural  heart  enioys  ? 
Who  never  caught  a  noon-tide  dream 
From  murmur  of  a  running  stream ; 
Could  strip,  for  aught  the  prospect  yields 
To  him,  their  verdure  from  the  fields ; 
And  take  the  radiance  from  the  clouds 
In  which  the  sun  his  setting  shronris. 

VII. 

A  soul  so  pitiably  forlorn, 
If  such  do  on  this  earth  abide, 
May  sdnon  apathy  with  scorn, 
May  turn  indifference  to  pride ; 
And  still  be  not  unblest— compared 
With  him  who  grovels,  sdf-debaired 
From  all  that  lies  within  the  scope 
Of  holy  faith  and  christian  hope ; 
Or,  shipwrecked,  kindles  on  the  coast 
False  nres,  that  others  may  be  lost. 


Alas !  that  such  perverted  zeal 

Should  spread  on  Britain's  favored  ground  I 

That  public  order,  iNrivate  weal, 

Should  e'er  have  f<ut  or  feared  a  wound 

From  champions  of  the  desperate  law 

Which  from  their  own  blind  hearts  th^ 

draw; 
Who  teihpt  their  reason  to  deny 
God,  whom  their  passions  dare  defy, 
And  bo^st  that  they  alone  are  free 
Who  reach  this  dire  extremity  1 


But  turn  we  from  these  "  bold  bad  "  men 
The  way,  mild  Lady !  that  hath  led 
Down  to  their  "  dark  opprobrious  den,** 
Is  all  too  rough  for  Thee  to  tread. 
Softly  as  morning  vapors  glide 
Down  Rydal-cove  from  Fairfield's  sidSi 
Shoukl  move  the  tenor  of  his  p^Kig 
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Who  means  to  charity  no  wrong; 

Whose  offering^  gladly  would  accord 

With  this  day's  work,  in  thought  and  word. 

X. 

Heaven  prosper  it  I  may  peace,  and  love, 
And  hope,  and  consolation,  fall, 
Through  its  meek  influence,  from  above, 
And  penetrate  the  hearts  ot  all ; 
All 'Who,  around  the  hallowed  Fane, 
Shall  sojourn  in  thi^  fair  domain  ; 
Grateful  to  Thee,  while  service  pure, 
And  ancient  ordinance,  shall  endure, 
For  opportunity  bestowed 
To  kneel  together,  and  adore  their  God  I 
1823. 


ON  THE  SAME  OCCASION. 
Oh  !  gather  whencesoe'er  ye  safely  may 
The  help  idiich  slackeniog  Piety  requires ; 
Nor  deem  that  he  perforce  must  go  astray 
Who  treads  upon  the  footmarks  of  his  tires. 
Our  churches,  invariably  perhaps,  stand  east 
and  west,  but  why  is  by  few  persons  exactly 
known ;    nor,  that  the  degree  of  deviation 
from  due  east  often  noticeable  in  the  ancient 
ones  was  determined,  in  each  particular  case, 
by  the  point  in  the  horizon,  at  which  the  sun 
rose  upon  the  day  of  the  saint  to  whom  the 
church  ^as  dedicated.    These  observances 
of  our  ancestors,  and  the  causes  of  them,  are 
the  subiect  of  the  following  stanzas. 

When  in  the  antique  age  of  bow  and  spear 
And  feudal  rapine  clothed  with  iron  mail, 
Came  ministers  of  peace,  intent  to  rear 
The  Mother  Church  in  yon   sequestered 
vale; 

Then,  to  her  Patron  Saint  a  previous  rite 
Resounded  with  deep  swell    and   solemn 

close, 
Through  unremitting  vigils  of  the  night. 
Till  from  his  couch  the  wished-for  Sun  up- 
rose. 

He  rose,  and  straight— as  by  divine  com- 
mand. 

They,  who  had  waited  for  that  sign  to  trace 

Their  work's  foundation,  gave  with  careful 
hand 

To  the  high  altar  its  determined  place ; 

Mindful  of  Him  who  in  the  Orient  bom 
There  lived,  and  on  the  cross  his  life  re- 
signed. 
And  v^o,  from  out  the  regions  of  the  mom, 
Issuing  in  pomp,  shall  come  to  judge  man- 
kind. 


So  taught  ikeir  creed ;— nor  failed  the  east* 

ern  sky, 
'  Mid  these  more  awful  feelings,  to  infuse 
The  sweet  and  natural  hopes  that  shall  not 

die, 
Long  as  the  sun  his  gladsome  coarse  re> 

news. 

For  us  hath  such  prelusive  viefl  ceased; 
Yet  still  we  plant,  like  men  of  elder  days 
'  Our  christian  altar  faithful  to  the  east, 
.  Whence  the  tall  window  drinks  the  morning 
rays; 

That  obvious  emblem  giving  to  the  eye 
Of  meek  devotion,  which  erewhiJe  it  gave, 
That  symbol  of  the  day-spring  from  on  high, 
Triumphant  o'er  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 
1823. 


THE   HORN   OF  EGREMONT 
CASTLE. 

Ere  the;  Brothers  through  the  gateway 

Issued  forth  with  old  and  young. 

To  the  Horn  Sir  Eustace  pointed 

Which  for  ages  there  had  hung. 

Horn  it  was  which  none  could  sound, 

No  one  upon  living  ground, 

Save  He  who  came  as  rightful  Heir 

To  Egremont's  Domains  and  Castle  fair. 

Heirs  from  times  of  earliest  record 
Had  the  House  of  Lucie  bom. 
Who  of  right  had  held  the  Lordship 
Claimed  by  proof  upon  the  Horn : 
Each  at  the  appointed  hour 
Tried  the  Hornj-^it  owned  his  power ; 
He  was  acknowledged :  and  the  blast 
Which  good  Sir  Eustace  sounded  was  the 
last. 

With  his  lance  Sir  Eustace  pointed 

And  to  Hubert  thus  said  he, 

"  What  I  speak  this  Horn  shall  witness 

For  thy  better  memory. 

Hear,  then,  and  neglect  me  not! 

At  this  time,  and  on  this  spot. 

The  words  are  uttered  from  my  heart, 

As  my  last  earnest  prayer  ere  we  depart 

On  good  service  we  are  going 
Life  to  risk  by  sea  and  land. 
In  which  course  if  Christ  our  Saviour 
Do  mv  sinful  soul  demand. 


Hither  eome  thon  back  stnigbtwfty, 
Hubert,  if  ahve  that  day ; 
Return,  aad  toond  the  Honi.  that  we 
May  have  afiviag  House  still  kft  in  thee  I* 

**  Fear  not,"  quickly  answered  Hubert ; 
**  As !  am  thy  Father's  son, 
What  thou  askest,  noble  Brother. 
With  God's  £avor  shall  be  done.** 
So  were  both  right  well  content : 
Forth  they  from  the  Castle  went^ 
And  at  the  head  oi  their  Arrav 
To  Palestine  the  Brothers  took  their  way. 

Side  by  side  they  fought  (the  Ludes 
Were  a  line  for  valor  famed) 
And  where'er  thdr  strokes  alighted 
There  the  Saracens  were  tam^. 
Whence,  then,  could  it  come^the  1hou|(ht^ 
By  what  evil  spirit  In'ou^ht  ? 
Oh !  can  a  brave  J4an  wish  tc  take 
His  Brother's  life,  for  Lands'  and  Castle's 
sake? 

"  Sit!"  the  Ruffians  said  to  Hiitert, 
**  Deep  he  lies  in  Jordan  flood.** 
Stricken  by  this  ifl-assurance, 
Pale  aad  trembltng  Hubert  stood. 
"  Take  your  earnings."— Oh  I  that  I 
Could  have  smm  my  Brother  die  1 
It  was  a  panjT  that  vexed  htm  then : 
And  oft  returned,  again,  and  yet  afain. 

Months  passed  oOj  and  no  Sir  Eustace  1 
Nor  of  hua  were  tidings  heard. 
Wherefore,  bold  as  day,  the  Murderer 
Back  agai|i  to  Enelaod  steered. 
To  his  Castle  Hubert  sped ; 
Nothing  has  he  bow  to  dread. 
But  silent  and  by  stealth  be  came, 
And  at  an  hour  which  nobody  could  name. 

None  could  tcB  if  It  were  night-titne, 

Night  or  day,  at  even  or  room ; 

No  one's  eye  had  seen  htm  enter. 

No  one's  ear  had  heard  the  Horn. 

But  bold  Hubert  lives  in  glee : 

Months  and  years  went  smilinglv ; 

With  fJen^  was  his  table  spread ; 

And  bright  the  Lady  is  who  shares  lus  bed. 

Likewise  he  had  sons  and  daughters ; 
And,  as^ood  men  do,  he  sate 
At  has  board  by  these  surrounded 
Flourishing  in  fair  estate. 
And  while  thus  in  open  day 
Once  he  sate,  as  old  books  say, 
A  blast  ants  tittered  from  the  Horn, 
Where  by  the  Ca»tlei;atie  it  iuii)|^  luilon. 


Tis  the  brcAtfa  of  good  Sfar  EnstM*! 
He  is  cohie  to  claim  his- right: 
Ancient  cattl&  woods^  and  nin»intain« 
Hear  the  challenge  with  delight. 
Hubert !  though  the  blast  be  blown 
He  Is  helpless  and  alone : 
Thou  hast  a  dungeon,  speak  the  word  t 
And  there  he  may  bi  lodged,  and  thou  b* 
Lord. 

Speak  I— astonnded  Hubert  cannot  t 
And,  if  poWte  to  speak  he  had. 
All  are  daiaBtdl,aU  the  bousoboU 
Smitten  to  the  heart,  and  iad* 
'Tis  Sir  Eustace ;  if  it  bt 
Living  man,  it  must  be  he  I 
Thus  Hubert  thought  i»  his  dismay. 
And  by  a  postern-gate  he  slunk  away. 

Long  and  long  was  he  nnheifd  of: 
To  ms  Brother  then  be  cam*. 
Made  cooiessioii,  asked  fdrgiv«Mi% 
Asked  it  by  a  brother's  name, 
And  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven ; 
And  of  Eustace  wasfonn«en  : 
Then  in  a  convent  went  to  hid« 
His  melancholy  head,  and  there  he  died. 

But  Sir  Ensiace,  whom  good  angels 
Had  preserved  from  murderers'  hands. 
And  from  Pagan  chains  had  rescue*^ 
Lived  with  honor  on  his  lands. 
Sons  he  had,  saw  sons  of  theirs : 
And  through  ages,  h^irs  of  heirs^ 
A  long  posterity  renowned. 
Soanded  the  Horn  whkh  they  akxie  conM 
sound. 
t8o& 


GOODY  BLAKE  AND  HARRY  GILL. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

Oh  t  what's  the  niattar  ?  what*sthejBattv^ 
What  is't  that  ails  young  Harry  GUI  1 
That  evermore  bis  teeth  tbev  chattel^ 
Chatter,  chatter,  chatter  stilJ  t 
Of  waistcoats  Harry  has  no  lack. 
Good  duffle  gray,  and  flannel  tine) 
He  has  a  blanket  on  his  back, 
And  coats  enough  to  smother  nine. 

In  March,  December,  and  in  July, 
'Tis  nil  the  same  with  Harry  GiU ; 
The  neiffhbors  teUI»  and  tell  you  XrvAff 
His  teeGb  they  chatter,  chatter  stiU, 
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At  night,  at  tnomiri^,  and  at  noon, 
'is  all  the  sam«  with  Harry  GiU  \ 
Beneath  the  sun,  beneath  ihe  moon, 
His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still  I 

Ytyuii^  Harry  tw«  a  lu»ty  drover, 
And  who  to  stout  of  limb  as  he  P 
His  cheeks  were  red  as  ruddy  clover ; 
His  voicf  ims  like  the  voke  of  three. 
Old  Goody  Blake  was  old  and  poOr ; 
ID  fed  ahe  tras,  and  thinly  clad ; 
And  any  man  who  pasted  her  door 
Might  see  how  poor  a  hut  she  had. 

AU  day  she  spun  in  her  poor  dwellii^ : 
And  then  her  three  hours*  work  at  nisht, 
Alasi  'twas  hardly  worth  the  teiUng, 
It  would  not  pay  for  candle-light 
RcMote  from  sheltered  vUlage  green, 
On  a  hill's  northern  aide  she  dwelt. 
Where  from  sea-blasts  the  hawthorns  leao^ 
Attd  hoary  dewa  are  slow  to  noeit 

By  the  same  (ire  to  boil  their  pottage, 
I'wo  poor  old  Daxnes  as  I  have  jcnown^ 
Will  often  live  in  one  small  cotta^^e  s 
But  she,  poor  Woman  1  housed  alone. 
^Twas  well  enough  when  summer  came. 
The  long,  warm,  lightsome  summer-day. 
Then  at  tier  door  the  caniy  Dame 
Would  at,  as  any  linnet,  gay. 

But  when  the  ice  our  streams  did  fetter, 
Oh  then  how  her  old  bones  would  shake  1 
You  would  have  said,*if  you  had  met  her, 
•Twas  a  hard  tmie  for  Goody  Blake. 
Her  evenings  then  were  dull  and  dead : 
Sad  case  it  was  as  you  may  think, 
For  very  cold  to  co  to  bed  ; 
And  then  for  cold  not  sleep  a  wink. 

O  )oy  for  her !  whene'er  in  winter 
The  winds  at  v^ight  Had  made  a  roiit 
And  <scatte«<ed  many  a  Utsty  splinter 
Aftd  many  a  rotten  bough  about 
Yet  never  had  she,  well  or  sMc, 
As  every  man  who  knew  her  says, 
A  pile  beforehand,  turf  or  stick, 
Enough  to  warm  her  tor  tbree  days. 

Now,  when  the  frost  was  past  enduring, 
AMd  made  her  poor  oM  bones  to  ache, 
Coald  any  thfng  be  ni€N«  alluring 
Than  an  old  hedge  to  Goody  Blake  f 
And,  now  and  jAiem,  it  must  be  said, 
When  her  old  bones  were  cold  and  diill, 
She  left  her  fire,  or  left  her  bed. 
To  seek  the  hedge  of  Harry  GilL 


Now  Harry  ht  had  long  suspected 
This  trespass  of  old  Goody  Blakft; 
And  vowed  that  slie  should  be  detected 
That  he  on  her  would  vcngoance  tak«. 
And  oft  from  his  warm  fire  he'd  go. 
And  to  th?  fields  hisVoad  would  take; 
And  there,  at  night,  m  trost  and  snow, 
He  watched  to  seize  old  Goody  Blake. 

And  onct,  behind  a  rick  of  barley, 
Thus  looking  out  did  Harry  stand ; 
The  moon  was  full  and  shining  clearly, 
And  crisp  with  frost  the  stubble  land, 
— He  hears  a  noise—he's  all  awake-^ 
Again  ?— on  tip-toe  down  the  hill 
He  softly  creeps— 'tis  Goody  Blake  ; 
She's  at  the  hedge  of  Harry  Gill  I 

RVght  glad  was  he  when  he  beheld  hef  X 
Stick  after  stick  did  Goody  pull : 
He  stood  behind  a  bush  of  elder, 
Till  she  had  filled  her  apron  full. 
When  with  her  load  she  turned  abon^ 
The  by-way  back  again  to  take. 
He  started  forward,  with  a  shout. 
And  sprang  upon  poor  Goody  Blake. 

And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  took  her, 
And  by  the  arm  he  held  her  fast, 
j  And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  shook  her, 
Aod <tfied,  "I've  caught  you  then  at  last( .^ 
Then  Goody,  wlio  had  nothing  Mid, 
Her  bundle  from  her  lap  let  fall ; 
And«  kneeling  on  the  stKk.H,  she  prayed 
To  God  that  is  the  judge  of  all 

She  prayed,  her  withered  hand  upreanng 
While  Hany  held  her  by  the  arm — 
•'  God  1  who  art  never  out  of  hearing, 
O  may  he  never  more  be  warm  1  '* 
The  cold,  cold  moon*  above  her  head« 
Thus  on  her  knees  did  Goody  pray , 
Young  Harry  heard  what  she  had  said 
And  icy  cold  he  turned  away. 

He  went  complaining  all  the  morrow 
Thafhe  was  cold  and  very  chill 
His  face  was  gloom,  his  heart  was  sottoHL 
Aksl  that  day  fbr  Harry  "Gill! 
That  day  he  wore  a  riding-coat, 
But  no(t  a  whit  the  wanner  he ; 
Another  was  on  Thursday  brought, 
And  ere  the  Sabbath  he  had  three. 

'Twas  all  in  vam,  a  useless  matter. 
And  blankets  were  about  him  pinned; 
Yet  sdll  his  jaws  and  teeth  the}'  €latteiv 
Uke  a  loose  caseneBt  in  the  wimii 
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And  Harry's  flesh  it  fell  away  j 
And  all  who  see  him  say,  'tis  plain 
That,  live  as  long  as  live  he  may, 
He  never  will  be  warm  again. 

No  word  to  any  man  he  utters, 
A-bed  or  up,  to  young  or  old ; 
But  ever  to  himself  he  mutters, 
**  Poor  Harry  Gill  is  very  cold.*' 
A-bed  or  up,  by  night  or  day, 
His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  still, 
Now  think,  ye  farmers  all,  1  pray, 
Of  Goody  Blake  and  and  Harry  Gill  I 
1798.  ' 


XIII. 

PRELUDE. 

PREFIXED  TO  THE  VOLUME  ENTITLED 
"  POEMS  CHT-^'  •  V  OF  EARLY  AND  LATE 
YEARS.'' 

In  desultory  walk  through  orchard  grounds 
Or  some  deep  chestnut  grove,  oft  have  I 

paused 
The  while  a  Thrush,  urged  rather  than  re- 

'  stramed 
By  gusts  of  vernal  storm,  attuned  his  song 
To  his  own  genial  instincts ;  and  was  heard 
(Tnough  not  without  some  plaintive  tones 

between) 
To  utter,  above  showers  of  blossom  swept 
From  tossing  boughs,  the   promise  of  a 

calm. 
Which  tlie  unsheltered  traveller  might  re- 
ceive 
With  thankful  spirit    The   descent,  and 

the  wind 
That  seemed  to  play  with  it  in  love  or  scorn. 
Encouraged   and   endeared   the  strain  of 

words 
That  haply  flowed  from  me,  by  fits  of  silence 
Impellea  to  livelier  pace.     But  Aow,  my 

Book! 
Charged  with  those  lays,  and  others  of  like 

mood, 
Or  loftier  pitch  if  higher  rose  the  theme, 
Go,  single — yet  aspirinvj  to  be  joined 
With  thy  Forerunners  that  through  many  a 

year 
Have  faithfully  fM'epared  each  other's  way~ 
Go  forth  upon  a  mission  best  fulfilled 
When    and    wherever,  in    this   changeful 

world, 
Power  hath  been  given  to  please  for  higher 

ends 
Than  pleasure  only ;  gladdenlns:  to  prepare 
For  wholesome  sadness,  troubling  to  renne, 


Calming  to  raise ;  and,  by  a  sapient  Art 
Diffused  through  all  the  mysteries  of  our 

Being, 
Softening  the  toils  and  pains  that  have  not 

ceased 
To  cast  their  shadows  on  our  mother  Earth 
Since    the  primeval  doom.    Such  is    the 

grace 
Which,  though  imused  for,  fails  not  to  de- 
scend 
With  heavenly  inspiration ;  such  the  aim 
That  Reason  dictates;  and,  as  even  the 

wish 
Has  virtue  in  it,  why  should  hope  to  me 
Be  wanting  that  sometimes,  where  ^ded 

ills 
Harass  the  mind  and  strip  from  ofif  the 

bowers 
Of  private  life  their  natural  pleasantness, 
A,  Voice— devoted  to  the  love  whose  seeds 
Are  sown  in  every  human  breast,  to  beauty 
Lodged  within  compass  of  the  humblest 

sight, 
To  cheerful  intercourse  with  wood  and  field, 
And    sympathy    with    man's    substantial 

griefs — 
Will  not  be  heard  in  vain.     And  in  those 

days 
When  unforeseen  distress  spreads  far  and 

wide 
Among  a  People  mournfully  cast  down, 
Or  into  anger  roused  by  venal  words 
In  recklessness  flung  out  to  overturn 
The  judgment,  and  divert  the  general  heart 
Ftom  mutual  good — some  strain  of  thine^ 

my  Book ! 
Caught  at  propitious  intervals,  may  win 
Listeners  who  not  unwillingly  admit 
Kindly  emotion  tending  to  console 
And  reconcile:  and  both  with  young  and 

old 
Exalt  the  sense  of  thoughtful  gratitude 
For  benefits  that  still  survive,  by  faith 
In  progress,  under  laws  divine,  maintain«*d. 
Bydal  Maunty  March  36, 1842. 


XIV 

TO  A  CHILD. 

WRITTEN   IN   HER  ALBUM. 

Small  service  is  true  service  while  it  lasts: 
Of  humblest  Friends,  bright  Creature  1  scorn 

not  one ; 
The  Daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts, 
Protects  the  lingering  dew-drop  from  the 

Sun. 
»«34.  .  .        - 


LINES 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  THE  COUNT- 
ESS OF  LONSDALE,  NOV.  5,  1834. 

•Lady  1  a  Pen  (perhaps  with  thy  reie^ard, 
Among  the  Favored,  favored  not  the  least) 
Left,  mid  the  Records  of  this  Book  in- 
scribed, 
Deliberate  traces,  re|°;isters  of  thought 
And  feeling  suited  to  ihe  place  and  time 
That   gave    them  birth: — months  passed, 

and  still  this  hand. 
That  had  not  been  too  timid  to  imprint 
Words  which  the  virtues  of  thy  Lord  in- 
spired, 
Was  yet  not  bold  enough  to  write  of  Thee. 
And    why   that    scrupulous    reserve?    In 

sooth 
I'he  blameless  cause  lay  in  the  Theme  it- 
self. 
Flowers  are  there  many  that  delight  to 

strive 
With  the  sharp  wind,  and  seem  to  court  the 

shower. 
Yet  are  by  nature  careless  of  the  sun 
Whether  he  siune  on  them  or  not;   and 

some, 
Where'er  he  moves  along  the  unclouded 

sky, 
Turn  a  broad  front  full  on  his  flattering 

beams- 
Others  do  rather  from  their  notice  shrink, 
Irving  the  dewy  sliade,— a  humble  band. 
Modest  and  sweet,  a  progeny  of  earth, 
Congenial  witli  thy  mmd  and  character, 
High-bom  Augusta! 

Witness  Towers,  and  Groves  I 
And  Thou,  wild  Stream,  that  giv'st  the 

honored  name 
Of  Lowther  to  this  ancient  Line,  bear  wit- 
ness 
From  thy  most  secret  haunts ;  and  ye  Par- 
terres, 
Which  She  is  pleased  and  proud  to  call  her 

own. 
Witness  how  oft  upon  my  noble  Friend 
Mute  offerings,  tribute  from    an    mward 

sense. 
Of  admiration  and  respectful  love. 
Have  waited — till  the  affections  could  no 

more 
Endure  that  silence,  and  broke  out  m  song. 
Snatches  of  music  taken  up  and  dropt 
Like  those  self-soiacing,  those  under,  notes 


Trilled  by  the  redbreast,  when  auturoaal 

leaves 
Are  thin  upon  the    bough.      Mine,  only 

mine, 
The  pleasure  was,  and  no  one  heard  the 

S raise, 
ed,   in    the    moment   of   its   issue, 
checked 
And  reprehended,  by  a  fanci.J  blush 
From  the  pure  qualities  that  called  it  forth. 

Thus  Virtue  lives  debarred  from  Virtue*s 

meed; 
Thus,  Lady,  is  retiredness  a  veil 
That,  while    it  only  spreads   a  softening 

charm 
0*er  features  looked  at  by  discerning  eyes, 
Hides  half  their  beauty  from  the  common 

gaze; 
And  thus,  even  on  the  exposed  and  breezy 

hill 
Of  lofty  station,  female  goodness  walks. 
When  side  by  side  with  lunar  gentleness. 
As  in  a  cloister.    Yet  the  grateful  Poor 

iSuch  the  immunities  of  low  estate, 
'lain  Nature's  enviable  privilege, 
Her  sacred  recompense  tor  many  wants) 
Open  their  hearts  belore  Thee,  pounng  out 
All  that  they  think  and  feel,  with  tears  of 

joy, 
And  benedictions  not  unheard  m  heaven : 
And  friend  m  tlie   ear   of  fri'.nd,  where 

speech  is  free 
To  follow  truth,  is  eloquent  as  they. 

Then  let  the  Book  receive  m  these  prompt 
hnes 
A  just  memorial ;  and  thine  eyes  consent 
To  read  that  they  who  mark  thy  course  be- 
hold 
A  life  declining  with  the  golden  lieht 
Of  summer,  in  the  season  of  sere  leaves ; 
See    cheerfulness   undamped   by   stealing 

Time; 
See  studied  kindness  flow  with  easy  stream, 
Illustrated  with  inborn  courtesy  ; 
And  an  habitual  disregard  of  self 
Balanced  by  vigilance  for  others*  weal. 

And  shall  the  Verse  not  tell  of  lighter 

gifts 
With  these  ennobling  attributes  conjoined 
And  blended,  in  peculiar  harmony. 
By  Youth's  surviving  spirit  ?    What  agile 

grace! 
A  nymph-IIke  liberty,  in  nymph-like  form, 
Beheld  with  wonder ,  whether  fl'jor  or  path 
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Thou  tread ;  or  sweep^borne  on  the  man- 

ajjed  steed — 
Fleet  as  the  shadows,  over  down  or  field, 
Driven  by  strong  winds  at  play  among  the 

doads. 

Yet  one  word  more—one  farewell  word<^ 

a  wish 
Which  came,  but   it   has   passed  into  a 

prayer— 
That,  as  thy  sun  in  brightness  is  declining, 
So^at  an  hour  yet  distant  lor  tficir  sakes 
Wliose  tender  love,  here  faltering  on  the 

way 
Of  a  dtvincr  love,  will  be  forgiven— » 
So  may  it  set  in  peace,  to  rise  again 
For  everlasting  glory  won  by  iaith. 


GRACE  DARLING. 

Among  the  dwellers  in  the  silent  fields 
The  natural  heart  is  touched,  and  public 

way 
And  crowded  street  resound  with  ballad 

strains, 
Inspited  by  one  whose  very  name  bespeaks 
Favor  divine,  exaltin;^  human  love , 
Whom,  since  her  birth  on  bleak  Northum- 
brians coast, 
Ki\own  unto   few   but    prized   as  far  as 

known, 
A  single  Act  endears  to  high  and  low, 
Through    the  whole    land— to    Manhood, 

moved  in  spite 
Of  the  world's  Ireezing  cares — to  generous 

Youth - 
To  Infancy,  that  lisps  her  praise— to  Age 
Whose  eye  reflects  it,  glistening  through  a 

tear 
Of  tremulous  admiration.    Such  true  fame 
Awaits  her  now;  but,  verily,  good  deeds 
Do  no  imperishable  record  find 
Save  in  the  roiU  of  heaven,  where  hers  may 

live 
A  theme  for  angels,  when  they  celebrate 
The   higb-souled   virtues  which   forgetful 

earth 
Has  witnessed*    Oh !  that  winds  and  waves 

could  speak 
Of  tilings  which  their  united  power  called 

forth 
From  tlie  pure  depths  of  her  humanity  I 
A  Maiden  gentle,  yet,  at  duty's  call, 
Firm  and  unflinching,  as  the  Lightbous* 

reared 


On  the    Island-rock,  ber  lonely  dwelling- 

{)lace ; 
ike  the    invlndhle    Rock    itself  that 
braves, 
Age  after  age,  the  hostile  elements. 
As  when  it  guarded  holy  Cuthbert's  cell. 

All  night  the  storm  had  raged,  nor  ceased» 

nor  paused, 
When,  as  day  broke,  the    Maid,  through 

misty  air, 
Elsples  far  off  a  Wreck,  amid  the  surf, 
Beating  on  one  of  those  disastrous  isles — 
Half  of  a  Vessel,  half— no  more;  the  rest 
Hafl  vanished,  swallowed  up  with  all  that 

there 
Had  for  the  common  safety  striven  in  vain, 
Or   thither   thronged    for    refuge.      With 

quick  glance 
Daughter  and  Sire  through  optic-glass  di»» 

cem, 
Clinging  about  the  remnant  of  this  Ship, 
Creatures — how  precious  in  the  Maiaen*s 

sight  I 
For  whom,  belike,  the  old  Man  grieves  still 

more 
Than  for  thefr  fellow- sufferers  engulfed 
Where  every  parting  agony  is  hushed. 
And  hope  and  fear  mix   not  in   further 

stnfc 
*•  But  courage.  Father !  let  us  out  to  sea — 
A  few  may  yet  be  saved.**    The  Daughter's 

words, 
Her  earnest  tone,  and  look  beaming  'With 

faith. 
Dispel  tne  Father's  doubts :  nor  do  they 

lack 
The  noble-minded  Mother's  helping  hand 
To  launch  the  boat ;  and  with  ner' blessing 

cheered. 
And  inwardly  sustained  by  silent  prayer 
Together  they  put  forth.  Father  and  Child! 
Each  grasps  an  oar,  and  struggling  on  they 

go- 
Rivals  in  effort ;  and,  alike  intent 
Hero  tp  elude  ar4  there  sumiouiit,  they 

watch 
The  billows  lengthening,  mutually  crossed 
And    shattered,  and    rfr gathering    theif 

might ; 
As  if  the  tumult,  by  the  Almighty's  will 
Were,  in  the  conscious  sea,  roused  and  pro- 
longed. 
That   woman's  *  fortitude  —  so  triedi  «• 

proved-— 
May  brighten  more  and  more  I 
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Trut  to  the  mark, 
They  stem   the   current  of  that  perilous 

gorge. 
Their  arms  stitl  strengthening   with  the 

strengthening  heart, 
Though  <Janger,  as  the  Wreck  is  near'd,  be* 

comes 
More  imnunent.    Not  unseen  do  they  ap> 

proach; 
And  rapture,  with  varieties  of  fear 
Incessantly  conflicting,  thrills  the  fraoies 
Of  those  who,  in  that  dauntless  energy, 
Foretaste  deliverance ;   but  the  least  per- 
turbed 
Can  scftrcely  tniet  hiB  ejFW,  when  he  per- 
ceives bring 
That  of  the  Pftiis-toflsed  on  the  waves  to 
Hope  to  the  hopeless,  to  the  dyin^,  life— » 
One  is  a  Woman,  a  poor  earthly  sister. 
Or,  be  the  Visitant  other  than  she  seems, 
A  guardian  Spirit  sent  from  pitying  Heaven, 
In  woman's  shape.    But  why  prdoog  tile 

tale, 
Casting  weak  irords    anid    \  host    of 

thoughts 
Armed   to  repel  them?     Every  hacard 

faced 
And  difiieiihir  maftered^  with  resolve 
That  no  one  breathing  should  be  left  to 

perish, 
This  last  remainder  of  the  crvw  are  all 
Placed  in  the  little  boat,  then  o*er  the  deep 
Are  safely  borne,  landed  upon  the  beach, 
And,  in  fulfilment  of  God's  raercv,  lodged 
Withm  the  sheltering  Lighthouse.— Shout, 

/e  Waves  I 
forth  a  song  of  triumph     Waves  and 

Winds, 
Exttlt  in  this  deliverance  wrought  through 

faith 
In  Him  whose  Provideace  your  rage  hath 

served  1 
Ye  screaming    Sea-mews,  in    the   concert 

join! 
And  would  that  some  amnu>rtat  VoIce^-*a 

Voice 
Fitly  attuned  to  all  that  gratitude 
Breathes  out  from  floor  or  couch,  through 

palhd  lips 
Of   the   suivivocqk^to  the  ckrads  might 

bear- 
Blended  with  praise  of  that  patental  love. 
Beneath  whose  watchful  eye  the   Maidon 

grew 
Pious  and  pure,  modest  and  yet  so  brave, 
Though  young  «o  wise,  tiibugh  meek  so 


Mi$rht  carry  to  the  clouds  and  to  the  stars. 
Yea,  to  celestial  Choirs,  Grace  Darling's 
namel 
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XVII, 

THE  RUSSIAN  FUGITIVE. 

PART  I. 

Enough  of  rose^d  hps,  and  eyes 

Like  harebells  lathea  in  dew^ 
Of  clietok  that  with  camatioo  vies 

And  veins  of  violet  hue ; 
Earth  wants  not  beauty  that  may  scorn 

A  likening  to  frail  flowers ; 
Yea,  to  the  stars,  if  they  were  bom 

For  seasons  and  for  hours. 

Through  Moscow's  gates,  with  gold  uii« 
barred. 

Stepped  One  at  dead  of  night. 
Whom  suGh  high  beauty  could  net  guard 

From  meditated  blight ; 
By  stealth  she  passed,  and  fled  as  fast 

As  doth  the  hunted  fawn. 
Nor  stopped,  till  in  the  dappling  east 

Appeared  unwelcome  dawn* 

Seven  days  she  lurked  In  brake  and  field. 

Seven  nights  her  course  renewed. 
Sustained  by  what  her  scrip  might  yield, 

Or  berries  of  the  wood ; 
At  hngth,  in  darkness  travelling  on, 

When  lowly  doors  were  shut. 
The  haven  of  her  hope  she  won, 

Her  Foster^mother^s  hut. 

"  To  put  your  love  to  dangerous  pro<^ 

I  come,"  said  she,  '*  from  far  : 
For  I  have  left  my  Father's  roof. 

In  terror  of  the  Czar." 
No  answer  did  the  Matron  give^ 

No  second  look  she  cast. 
But  hung  upon  the  Fugitive, 

Embracing  and  embraced. 

She  led  the  Lady  to  a  seat 

Beside  the  glimmering  fire, 
Bathed  duteously  her  wayworn  feet, 

Prevented  each  desire  t — 
The  cricket  chir|i>ed,  the  house-dog  doted. 

And  on  that  simple  bed, 
Where  she  in  childhood  had  reposed. 

Now  rests  her  weary  head. 
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When  3he,  whose  couch  had  been  the  sod, 

Whose  curtain,  pine  or  thorn. 
Hath  breathed  a  sigh  of  thanks  to  God, 

Who  comforts  the  forlorn  ; 
While  over  her  the  Matron  bent 

Sleep  sealed  her  eyes,  and  stole 
Feeling  from  limbs  with  travel  spent, 

And  trouble  from  the  soul. 

Refreshed,  the  Wanderer  rose  at  monii 

And  soon  again  was  dight 
In  those  unworthy  vestments  worn 

Through  long  and  perilous  flight ; 
And  "  O  beloved  Nurse."  she  said, 

**  My  thanks  with  silent  tears    * 
Have  unto  Heaven  and  You  been  paid : 

Now  listen  to  my  fears ! 

•*  Have  you  forgot  "—and  here  she  smiled— 

"  The  babbling  flatteries 
You  lavished  on  me  when  a  child 

Disporting  round  your  knees  ? 
I  was  your  lambkin,  and  your  bird. 

Your  star,  your  gem,  your  flower ; 
Light  words,  that  were  more  lightly  heard 

in  many  a  cloudless  hour ! 

••  The  blossom  you  so  fondly  praised 

Is  come  to  bitter  fruit ; 
A  mlsrhty  One  upon  me  gazed ; 

I  spurned  his  lawless  suit, 
And  must  be  hidden  from  his  wrath: 

You,  Foster-father,  dear, 
Will  guide  me  in  my  forward  path , 

1  nuy  not  tarry  here ! 

**  1  cannot  bring  to  utter  woe 

Your  p'oved  fidelity."— 
•*  Dear  Child,  sweet  Mistress,  say  not  so  I 

For  you  we  both  would  die. " 
"  Nay,  nay,  I  come  with  semblance  feigned 

And  cheek  embrowned  by  art  \ 
Yet,  being  inwarnlv  unstained, 

With  courage  will  depart." 

**  But  whither  would  you,  could  you,  flee  ? 

A  poor  Man's  counsel  take ; 
The  holy  Virgin  gives  to  me 

A  thought  loT.your  dear  sake ; 
Rest,  shielded  by. our  Lady's  grace, 

And  soon  shall  you  be  led 
Forth  to  safe  abiding-place; 

Where  never  foot  doth  tread." 

PART  II. 
The  dwellinjc  of  this  faithful  pair 

In  a  straggling  village  stood, 
For  One  who  breathed  unquiet  air 
.    A  dangerous  neighborhood  $ 


But  wide  around  lay  forest  ground 
With  thickets  rough  and  bhnd  , 

And  pine-trees  made  a  heavy  sliade 
Impervious  to  the  wind. 

And  there,  sequestered  from  the  sight, 

Was  spread  a  treacherous  swamp, 
On  which  the  noonday  sun  shed  light 

As  from  a  lonely  lamp ; 
And  midway  in  the  unsafe  morass, 

A  single  Island  rose 
Of  firm  dry  ground,  with  healthful  grass 

Adorned,  and  shady  boughs. 

The  Woodman  knew,  for  such  the  craft 

This  Russian  vassal  plied, 
That  never  fowler's  gun,  nor  shaft 

Of  archer,  there  was  tried ; 
A  sanctuary  seemed  the  spot 

From  all  intrusion  free  ; 
And  there  he  planned  an  artful  Cot 

For  perfect  secrecy. 

With  earnest  pains  unchecked  by  dread 

Of  Power's  far-stretching  hand. 
The  bold  good  Man  his  labor  sped. 

At  nature's  oure  command ; 
Hearth- soothed,  and  busy  as  a  wren. 

While,  in  a  hollow  nook. 
She  moulds  her  sight-eluding  den 

Above  a  murmuring  broo£ 

His  task  accomplished  to  his  mind. 

The  twain  ere  break  of  day 
Creep  forth,  and  through  the  forest  wind 

Their  solitary  way ; 
Few  words  they  speak,  nor  dare  to  slack 

Their  pace  from  mile  to  mile, 
Till  they  have  crossed,  the  quaking  marsh, 

And  reach  the  lonely  Isle. 

The  sun  above  the  pine-trees  showed 

A  bright  and  cheerful  face : 
And  Ina  looked  for  her  abode, 

The  promised  hiding-place; 
She  sought  in  vam,  the  Woodman  smiles ; 

No  threshold  con  Id  be  seen,    . 
Nor  roof,  nor  window ;— all  seemed  wild 

As  it  had  ever  been. 

Advancing,  you  might  guess  an  hour, 

The  front  with  such  nice  care 
Is  masked,  **  If  house  it  bfc  or  bower," 

But  in  they  entered  are ; 
As  shag«[y  as  were  wall  and  roof 

With  branches  intertwined. 
So  smooth  was  all  within,  air-proof, 

And  delicately  lined : 
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And  bosurth  wa$  Ibere,  and  jnaple  4ifth, 

And  cups  in  seemly  rows. 
And  couchr-p^U  ready  to  a  wif)i 

For  nurture  or  repose  , 
And  Heaven  dotb  U\  ber  virtue  gr9|it 

That  here  she  may  abide 
In  solitude,  with  every  want 

By  cauticus  lo^'e  supplied. 

No  queen,  \»iore  a  shouting  crowd. 

Led  on  in  bridal  state, 
E'er  strugg[lpd  with  a  beart  sp  prou(}» 

Entering  her  palace  gate ; 
Rejoiced  Vo  bid  the  world  farevv^ 

No  saintly  anchoress 
E'er  took  possession  of  her  cell 
^ijj^4deeper  tbavloful^iQSS. 

••  Father  of  all,  upon  thy  care 

And  mercy  am  I  thrown , 
Be  Jhou  my  safeguard !  " — siidji  her  pr^^«r 

When  <he  was  left  alone, 
Kneeling  ami^  the  wilderness 

When  joy  ha($  passed  away. 
And  smiles,  fond  efforts  of  distress 

To  l;>idp  what  they  betray  ! 

The  prayer  is  beju-d.  Uia^  Saints  have  sAen, 

Di9v$(9d^broM|^)  iorm  and  (ace. 
Resolves  devotedly  serene , 

Thatin<>r)uu)entul  grace 
Of  Faith,. which  dotb  all  pasMOi 

That  Kea^ipo  should  control; 
And  shows  in  ^  untceupkbUag  isEuaa 

A  statuj  of  the  soul 


PART  III. 
*Tis  sung  in  ancient  minstrelsy 

That  Phcebus  wont  to  wear 
The  leaves  of  any  pleasant  tree 

Around  his  golden  hair  ; 
Till  »Daphne,  desperate  wth  pursuit 

Of  his  imperious  love, 
At  her  own  prayer  tcansfonpfd*  to9k.iaDt, 

A  laurel  in  the  grove. 

Then  did  tbe  Penitent  adorn 

His  brow  with  laurel  green ; 
And  'mid  hw  bright  locks  never  shorn 

No  meaner  leaf  was  seen ! 
And  pottts'sage,  through  every  s^ge, 

About  their  temples  wound 
The  bay :  and  conquerors  ^hanked  .thj  QsA^ 

AVj^'kittrei  chaplets  crowned. 

Into  tbc  mists  of  fahlUig  TijBip 

So  far  runs  back  the  praise 
Of  b^vty,  that  disdains  to  cliinb 

Ak)ng  torbidden  yB^^ ; 


That  scorns  temptation ;  poww 

Where  mutual  k>ve  is  not ; 
And  t9  |be  tomb  for  rescue  flies 

When  life  wpuld  be  a  blot 

To  this  fjiir  Votaress,  a  fa^ 

HiQjffi  mild  doth  Heaven  prd^u^ 
Upon  her  Island  des^te; 

And  words,  not  breathed  in  vain, 
Might  tell  what  interGourse  she  found. 

Her  silence  to  endear  , 
What  birds  she  tamed,  what  flowers  tfai 
ground 

Sent  forth  \^  peace  to  cheer. 

To  one  mute  Presence,  above  ,al]« 

Her  soothed  affections  clun^ 
A  picture  on  the  cabin  wall 

By  Russian  usage  hung — 
Th^  Mother-maid,  whose  counten^ufi^  tv^S^ 

With  love  abriaged  the  day  ;  ■ 

And,  communed  with  by  taper  ligb^ 

Chased  spectral  fears  away. 

And  oft,  as  other  Guardian  came,  ' 

The  jpy  in  that  jretreat 
Might  any  common  friendship  shams^ 

$9  Aiigb  tb)^  liearts  woidd  beat  i 
And  to  the  lone  RecUioe,  wbate'er 

They  brought,  each  visiting 
Was  like  the  crowding  ol  the  year 

With  a  new  burst  oif  spring. 

BiiL  when  she  ^f  her  Parents  fffflnJf^, 

The  pang  was  h^rd  to  bear ; 
And,  if  wi^  all  things  not  enwrougtit. 

That  trouble  sjtill  is  near, 

Before  her  flight  she  bad  not  4|afe4       ^ 

Their  constancy  to  prove, 
Toamuch  the  heroic  Daughter  feared 

The  weakness  of  their  love. 

Dark  is  the  past  to  them,  an^  ^Y 

The  future  still  must  be. 
Till  pitying  Saints  conduct  her  ,fasMr)F 

Into  a  ^afer  sea — 
Or  gentle  Nature  close  her  e^es 

And  set  her  Spirit  free 
Yfonk,  the  alter  of  this  sacrifioe. 

In  vestal  purity. 

Yet,  virtien  above  the  fo/est-glooms 

The  white  swans  southward  passed* 
High  as  the  pitch  of  their  swift  plwm$^ 

Her/ancy  rode  the  blast ; 
And  bore  her  toward  the  field  of  Fmm  ' 

Her  Father's  native  land, 
To  mingle  in  the  rustic  dance, 

Th&^|>j^t^  ^  j^^j 
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Of  tiiose  betovM  fields  she  oft 

Had  heard  her  Father  tell 
In  phrase  that  now  with  echoes  soft 

Haunted  her  lonely  cell ; 
She  saw  the  hereditary  bowers, 

She  heard  the  ancestral  stream ; 
The  Kremlin  and  its  haughty  towers 

Forgotten  like  a  dream  1 


PART  IV. 
The  ever-changing  moon  had  traced 

Twelve  times  her  monthly  round, 
When  throus:h  the  unfrequented  Waste 

Was  heard  a  startling  sound ; 
A  shout  thrice  sent  from  one  who  chased 

At  speed  a  wounded  deer, 
Boundine  through  branches  interlaced. 

And  wliere  the  wood  was  clear. 

The  fainting  creature  took  the  marsh, 

And  toward  the  Island  iied, 
While  plovers  screamed  with  tumult  harsh 

Above  his  antlered  head ; 
This,  Ina  saw  ;  and,  pale  with  fear, 

Shrunk  to  her  citadel ; 
The  desperate  deer  rushed  on,  and  near 

The  tangled  covert  fell. 

Across  the  marsh,  the  game  in  view, 

The  Hunter  followed  fast, 
For  paused,  till  o'er  the  stag  he  blew 

A  death-proclaimmg  blast ; 
Then,  resting  on  her  upright  mind, 

Came  forth  the  Maid—"  In  me 
Behold,"  she  said, "  a  stricken  Hind 

Pursued  by  destiny  I 

•*  From  your  deportment,  Sir  I  I  deem 

That  you  have  worn  a  sword. 
And  will  not  hold  in  light  esteem 

A  suffering  woman's  word ; 
There  is  my  covert,  there  perchance 

I  might  have  lain  concealed, 
.  My  fortunes  hid,  my  countenance 

Not  even  to  you  revealed. 

*<  Tears  might  be  shed,  and  I  might  pray, 

Crouching  and  terrified, 
I  That  what  has  been  unveiled  to-day. 

You  would  in  mystery  hide  \ 
But  I  will  not  defile  with  dust 

The  knee  that  bends  to  adore 
The  God  in  heaven  ;  attend,  be  just ; 

This  ask  I,  and  no  more  ! 

•*  I  speak  not  of  the- winter's  cold, 
For  summer^  h«at  exchanged, 


While  I  have  lodged  in  this  rough  hold 

From  social  life  estranged ; 
Nor  yet  of  trouble  and  alarms  : 

High  Heaven  is  my  defence ; 
And  every  season  has  soft  arms 

For  injured  Innocence. 

"  From  Moscow  to  the  Wilderness 

It  was  my  choice  to  come. 
Lest  virtue  should  be  harborless. 

And  honor  want  a  home , 
And  happy  were  1,  if  the  Czar 

Retain  his  lawless  will. 
To  end  life  here  like  this  poor  deer, 

Or  a  lamb  on  a  green  hul." 

"  Are  you  the  Maid,**  the  stranger  cried, 

"  From  Gallic  parents  sprung. 
Whose  vanishing  was  rumored  wide 

Sad  theme  for  every  tongue ; 
Who  foiled  an  Emperor's  eager  quest  ? 

You,  Lady,  forced  to  wear 
These  rude  habiliments,  and  rest 

Your  head  in  this  dark  lair  1 " 

But  wonder,  pity,  soon  were  quelled  i 

And  in  her  face  and  mien 
The  soul's  pure  brightness  he  beheld 

Without  a  veil  between  ; 
He  loved,  he  hoped,— a  holy  flame 

Kindled  'mid  rapturous  tears ; 
The  passion  of  a  moment  came 

As  on  the  wings  of  years. 

"  Such  bounty  is  no  |ift  of  chance," 

Exclaimed  he ;  "  righteous  Heaven, 
Preparing  your  deliverance, 

To  me  the  charge  hath  given. 
The  Czar  full  oft  in  words  and  deeds 

Is  stormy  and  self-willed ; 
But,  when  the  Lad}^  Catherine  pleads. 

His  violence  is  stilled 

•*  Leave  open  to  my  wish*the  course. 

And  I  to  her  will  go ; 
From  that  humane  and  heavenly  source, 

Good,  only  good,  can  flow." 
Faint  sanction  given,  the  Cavalier 

Was  eager  to  depart 
Though  question  followed  question,  dew 

To  the  Maiden's  filial  heart. 


Light  was  his  step,  his  hopes,  more  light 

Kept  pace  with  his  desires ; 
And  the  fifth  morning  gave  him  sight 

Of  Moscow's  glittering  spires. 
He  sued : — heart-smitten  by  the  wrong. 

To  the  k)rn  Fugitive 
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The  Emperor  sent  a  pledge  as  strong 
As  sovereign  power  could  give. 

O  more  than  mighty  change  I  If  e*er 

Amazement  rose  to  pain, 
And  jo3r*s  excess  produced  a  fear 

Of  something  void  and  vain  . 
'Twas  when  the  Parents,  who  had  mourned 

So  long  the  lost  as  dead, 
Beheld  their  only  Child  retm-ned, 

The  household  floor  to  tread. 

Soon  gratitude  gave  way  to  lovo 

Within  the  Maiden's  breast  • 
Delivered  and  Deliverer  move 

In  \an6aX  garments  drest. 


Meek  Catherine  had  her  own  reward ; 

The  Czar  bestowed  a  dower : 
And  universal  Moscow  shared 

The  triumph  of  that  hour 

Flowers  strewed  the  ground;  the  naptial 
feast 

Was  held  with  costly  state ; 
And  there,  *mid  many  a  noble  guest, 

The  Foster-parents  sate ; 
Encouraged  by  the  imperial  eye, 

They  shrank  not  into  shade  ; 
Great  was  their  bliss,  the  honor  high 

To  them  and  nature  paid  1 
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The  embowering  rose,  the  acacia,  and  the 
pine 

Will  not  unwillingly  their  place  resign  ; 

If  but  the  Cedar  thrive  that  near  them 
stands, 

Planted  by  Beaumont's  and  by  Words- 
worth's hands. 

One  wooed  the  silent  Art  with  studious 
pams! 

These  groves  have  heard  the  Other's  pen- 
sive strains ; 

Devoted  thus,  their  spirits  did  unite 

By  mterchange  of  knowledge  and  deli|;ht. 

May  Nature^  kindhest  powers  sustam  the 
Tree, 

And  Love  protect  it  from  all  injury  ! 

And  when  its  potent  branches,  wide  out- 
thrown, 

Darken  the  brow  of  this  memorial  Stone, 

Here  may  some  Painter  sit  in  future  days. 

Some  future  Poet  meditate  his  lays ; 

Not  mindless  of  that  distant  age  renowned 

When  Inspiration  hovered  o'er  this  ground. 

The  haunt  of  him  who  sang  how  spear  and 


In  civil  conflict  met  on  Bosworth-field ; 

And  of  that  famous  Youth,  full  soon  re- 
moved 

From  earth,  perhaps  by  Shakspeare's  self- 
approved, 

Fletcher's  Associate,  Jonson*s  Friend  be- 
loved. 


IN  A  GARDEN  OP  THE  SAME. 

Oft  is  the  medal  faithful  to  its  trust 
When  temples,  columns,  towers,  are  laid  is 

dust; 
And  'tis  a  common  ordinance  of  fate 
That  things  obscure  and  small  outlive  the 

great. 
Hence,  when  yon  mansion  and  the  flowery 

trim 
Of  this  fair  garden,  and  its  alleys  dim, 
And  all  its  stately  trees,  are  passed  away, 
This  little  Niche,  unconscious  of  decay. 
Perchance  may  still  survive.      And  be  it 

known 
That  it    was   scooped    within    the   living 

stone, — 
Not  by  the  sluggish  and  ungrateful  pains 
Of  laborer  plodding  for  his  daily  ^ains, 
But  by  an  industry  that  wrought  in  love ; 
With  help  from  female  hands,  that  proudly 

strove 


4« 
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To  aid  the  vroric,  what  time  these  walks  and 

bowers 
Were  shaped  to  cheer  dark  wintei's  londy 

hours. 


III. 

WRITTIN  At  THE  REQUEST  OP  SIR 
GEORGE  BEAUMONT,  BART  y  AND  IN 
HIS  NAME,  FOR  AN  URN, PLACED  BY  HIM 
AT  THE  TERMINATION  OF  A  NEWLY- 
PLABITED  AVENUE,  IN  THE  SAME 
GROUNDS. 

Ye  Lime-trees,  ranged  before  this  hallowed 

Urn, 
Shoot  forth  with  hvely  power  at  Springes  re- 
turn ; 
And  be  not  slow  a  stately  growth  to  rear 
Of  pillars,  branchmg  ofif  from  year  to  year, 
Till  they  have  learned  to  frame  a  darksome 

aisle ; — 
That  may  recall  to  mmd  that  aw6H  Pi4e 
Where  Reynolds,  'mid  our  country's  noblest 

dead, 
In  the  last  sanctity  of  fame  is  laid. 
^-Tbete,    thoMgh    by  dght  the  excdHiag 

Painter  sleep 
Where  Death  and  Gkry  a  joint  sabbath 

keep, 
Yet  not  the  Isas  fats  Spirit -would  hold  dear 
Self-hidden  praise,  and  Friendship's  private 

tear: 
Hence,  on  my  patrimonial  grounds,  have  I 
Raised  this  frail  tribute  to  his  memory ; 
From  .youth  a  aealoud  follower  of  the  Art 
That 'he  professed;    attached    to    him  in 

heart; 
-AAntring,  kivin^,  and  with  ^nef  and  pride 
Feeling  what  England  lost  when  Reynolds 

died. 


FOR  A  SEAT  IN  THE  GROVES  OP  COLEGR- 
TON. 

Bensath  yon  eastern  ridge,  the  craggy 

bound. 
Rugged  and  high,  o^  Charnwood's  forest 

srouRd 
Stand  yet,  but.  Stranger  I  hidden  from  tliy 

•  view, 
The  med  Ruins  of  forlorn  Grace  Dieu  1 
Erst  a  religious  House,  which  day  and  night 
With  hymns  ruMmded,  and  the  chanted 

rite; 


And  when  those  ntes  had  ceased,  the  Spot 

gave  birth 
To  honorable  Men  of  Tarieos  worth : 
There,  on  the  margin  of  a  streamlet  wild. 
Did  Francis    Beaumont  sport,    an   eafior 

child;  ^^ 

There,  under  shadow  of  the  ocigbbooog 

rocks, 
Sang  youthful  tales  of  shepherds  and  their 

flocks ; 
Unconscious  prelude  to  heroic  themes. 
Heart-breaking     tears,     and     meiaadioly 

dreams 
Of  slighted  love,  and  soom,  md  jea^boa 

rage. 
With  which  his  genius  shook  the  buskined 

stage. 
Communities  are  lost,  and  Empires  die, 
.■\nd  thin«;s  of  holy  use  unhallowed  he , 
They  perish  ; — but  the  Intellect  can  raise. 
From  airy  words  alone,  a  Pile  that  ne'er 

decays. 
i«o$. 


WRiTTEJf  WJTIi  A  PSNCU.  DPON  A  tflOVf 
IN  THE  WALL  OF  THE  JIOMSJE  {AN 
OUTHOUSE),  ON  THE  I&IANP  A7  GRAS- 
MERE. 

Rude  is  this  Edifice,  and  Thou  hast  seen 
Buikhn^,  albeit  rude,  that  have  maintained 
Proportions    more   harmonious,  and  ap* 

proached 
To  closer  fellowship  with  ideal  grace. 
But  take  it  in  good  part  - — alas  I  the  poor 
Vitruv'ms  of  our  village  had  no  help 
From  the  great  City ;  never,  upon  leaves 
Of  red  Morocco  folio  saw  displayed. 
In  long  succession,  pre-existing  ghosts 
Of  Beauties  yet  unbom~4he  rustic  Lodge 
Antique,  and  Cottage  with  veranda  graced, 
Nor  lacking,  for  fit  company,  alcove, 
Green-house,  shell-grot,  and  moss4iBed  her* 

imtage. 
Thou  see^st  a  homely  Pile,  yet  to  these  walls 
The  heifer  comes  in  the  snow-storm,  and 

here 
The  new-dropped  lamb  finds  shelter  from 

the  wind. 
And  hither  does  one  Poet  sometimes  tow 
His  pinnance,  a  small  vagrant  barge,  tt|h 

piled 
With  plenteous  store  of  headi  and  wifhered 

lem, 
(A  lading  which  he  mth  his  sickle  cul^ 
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Among  the  mountains)  and  beneath  this 

roof 
tte  makes  his  summer  couch,  and  here  af 

noon 
Spreads  out  his  hmbsy  while,  yet  unshorn, 

the  bheep, 
Panting  beneath  the  burthen  of  their  wool, 
^ie  routid  him  even  as  if  the^  were  a  part 
Of  his  own  Household ;  fvor,  white  front  his 

bed 
He  looks,  thfoughr  the  open  door-place,  tfo^ 

ward  thft  lake 
And  to  the  stirring  breezes,  dees  he  want 
Creations  lovely  as  the  work  of  sleep — 
Fair  sights,  and  visions  of  romantic  joy  { 


VI. 

WRITTEN  WITH  A  SLATE  FENCfL  ON  A 
STONE.  ON  TKB  SIDE  OE  THE  MOUfT- 
TAIN   OK   BLACK   COMB. 

Stay,  bold  Ad\'enturer;   rest  awhile  thy 

limbs 
On   this  cptmradiout  Seat  f  for  nuieh  re- 
mains 
Of  hard  asceift  before  thou  reach  the  top 
Of  this  huge  Eminencev-^fFom  blackness 

named. 
And,  to  fer-HravelTed  storms  of  sea  and  land!, 
A  favored  spot  of  tournament  and  war  I 
But  thee  may  no  such  boisterous  visitants 
Molest ;  may  gentle  breezes  fan  thy  brow ; 
And  neither  cloud  conceal,  nor  misty  air 
Bedim,  the  a;rand  terraqueous  spectacle, 
From  centre  to  circumference,  unveiled  1 
Know,  if  thou  grudge  not  to  prolong  thy 

rest. 
That  on  the  5»m»mit  wliither  them  art  bound 
A  jjeographid  Laborer  pitched  his  tent. 
With  books  sttpplted  and  instruments  of 

art, 
To  measure  height  and  distance;   lonely 

task, 
Week  after  week  pursued!— To  him  was 

given 
Full  many  a  gfimpse  (but  sparingly  be- 
stowed 
On  timid  man)  of  Nature's  processes 
Upon  tlie  exalted  hills.     He  made  report 
That  once,  while  there  he  plied  his  studious 

work 
Within  that  canvas  dwelling,  colors.  Tfnes, 
And  t\\e  whole  surface  of  the  outspread 

map,  ' 

Becaiott  invisible ;  for  all  «rouiid 


Had  darkness-  fiaUcnr^nntli.'eait«ncd,  tmpMfr 

daoned— ' 
As  if  the  golden  day  itseH  had  been 
Extinguished  in  a  monwnt ;  totjifc  ^^^m^ 
In  which  he  sate  alone,  with  unclosed  eyes. 
Upon  the  blinded  mountain's  silent  topr'l 
1813 
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WRItTEN  WITH  A  SLATE  MTNCTt  XJPOIt 
A  STONE,  THE  LARGEST  OE  A  HEAP 
LtFNO  NEAR  A  OESlRTEl>  QUARRY, 
UPON  ONE  OF  THE  ISLANDS  OP  RYDAL. 

Stranger!   this    hilk>ck  of    misrshapen 

stones 
Is  not  a  Kuin  spared  or  made  by  time. 
Nor,  as  perchance  thou  rashly  deem'st,  the 

Cairn 
Of  some  old  British  Chief:  -tb  nothing 

more 
Than  the  rude  embryo  of  a  little  Dome 
Or  Pleasure-house,  once  destined  to  be  built 
Amcmg  the  bireb'trees  of  this  rocky  isle 
But,  as    it    chanced.  Sir  William    having 

learned 
Thaft  from  the  skoiva  fuH-grown  man  night 

wade. 
And  make  himself  a  fntemon  of  this  spot 
At  any  hour  he  chose,  the  prudent  Knight 
Desisted^  and  the  quarry  and  tlie  mound 
Are  monuments  of  his  unfinished  task. 
The  block  on  which  these  Imes  are  trated| 

perhaps, 
Was  once  selected  as  the  cornerstone 
Of  tliat  intended  Pik,  which  wonkl  havft 

been 
Some  quaint  odd  ptaythinr  of   elaborate 

skill. 
So  that,  I  guess,  the  linnet  and  the  thrush, 
And  ether  little  builders  who  dweH  here. 
Had  wondered  at  the  work.    But  blame  hhtt 

not, 
For  ('Id  Sir  William  was  a  gentle  Knight, 
Bred  m  this  vale,  to  which  he  appertained 
With  all  his  ancej>try.    Then  peace  to  him^ 
And  for  the  outrage  v;hidi  he  had  devised 
Entire  forgiveness  !r->But  if  thou  art  one 
On  fire  with  thy  impatience  to  become 
An  mmate  of   these   mottntains,^if,  di9» 

turbed 
Ry  beautiful  conceptions,  thou  hast  hewn 
Out  of  the  quiet  rock  the  dements 
Of  thv  trim  M;>n«'«inclest»Tted  soon  to  UaM 
In  snow-white  splendor, — think  agam ;  andf 

taught 
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INSCRIPTIONS. 


By  old  Sir  Williim  and  his  quarry,  leave 
Thy  fragments  to  the  bramble  and  the  rose : 
There  let  the  vernal  slow-wonri  sun  hmiseif. 
And  let  the  redbreast  hop  from  stone  to 
stonef. 
1800. 


In  these  fair  vales  hath  many  a  Tree 

At  Wordsworth's  suit  been  spared ; 
And  from  the  builder's  hand  this  Stone, 
For  some  rude  beauty  of  its  own, 

Was  rescued  by  the  Bard  : 
So  let  it  rest ;  and  time  will  come 

When  here  the  tender-hearted 
May  heave  a  gentle  si^h  for  him, 

As  one  of  the  departed. 
1830. 


IX 

The   massy   ways,   carried   across   these 

heights 
Bv  Roman  perseverance,  are  destroyed, 
Or    hidden    under    ground,   like   sleeping 

worms. 
How  venture  them  to  hope  that  Time  will 

spare 
This  humble  Walk  ?    Yet  on  the  mountain*s 

side 
A  Poet's  hand  first  shaped  it ;  and  the 

steps 
Of  thai  same  Bard~>repeated  to  and  fro 
At  morn,  at  noon,  and  under  moonlight 

skies 
Through  the  vicissitudes  of  many  a  year — 
Forbade  the  weeds  to  creep  o'er  its  gray 

hne. 
No  longer,  scatterini;  to  the  heedless  winds 
The  vocal  raptures  of  fresh  poesy. 
Shall  he  frequent  those  precincts ;  locked 

no  more 
In  earnest  converse  with  beloved  Friends, 
Here  will  he  gather  stores  ot  ready  bliss, 
As  from  the  beds  and  borders  ot  a  garden 
Choice  flowers  are  gathered  I    But,  if  Power 

may  spring 
Out  of  a  farewell  yearning — favored  more 
Than  kindred  wishes  mated  suitably 
With  vain  regrets— the  Exile  would  consign 
This  Walk,  his  loved  possession,  to  the  care 
Of  those  pure  Minds  that  reverence  the 

Muse. 
1826. 


INSCRIPTIONS  SUPPOSED    TO  BE  FOUND 
IN   ANU  NEAR  A   HERMIT'S  CELL 

1818. 


Hopes  what  are  they  ?— Beads  of  momiiig 

Stung  on  slender  blades  of  grass  j 

Or  a  spider's  web  adorning 

in  a  straight  and  treacherous  pass. 

What  are  fears  but  voices  alry?^ 
Whispering  harm  wliere  harm  is  not ; 
And  deluding  the  unwary 
Till  the  fatal  bolt  is  shot ! 

What  is  glory  ?  in  the  socket 
See  how  dying  tapers  fare  1 
What  is  pride  ?— a  whizzing  rocket 
That  would  emulate  a  star. 

What  is  friendship  ?-^o  not  trust  her, 
Nor  the  vows  which  she  has  made : 
Diamonds  dart  their  brightest  lustre 
From  a  palsy-shaken«head. 

What  IS  truth  ?— a  staff  rejected ; 
Duty  ?— an  unwelcome  clog ; 
Joy  ? — a  moon  by  hts  reflected 
In  a  swamp  or  watery  bog ; 

Bright,  as  if  through  ether  steering, 
To  the  Traveller's  eye  it  shone : 
He  hath  hailed  it  re-appearing— 
And  as  quickly  it  is  gone ; 

Such  IS  Toy— as  quickly  hidden 
Or  mis-shapen  to  the  sight. 
And  by  sullen  weeds  forbidden 
To  resume  its  native  light 

WHiat  IS  youth  ? — a  dancing  billow, 
( Winds  behind,  and  rocks  before !) 
Age? — a  drooping,  toitering  willow 
On  a  flat  and  lazy  shore. 

What  is  peace  ?— when  pain  is  over, 
And  love  ceases  to  rebel. 
Let  the  last  famt  sigh  discover 
That  precedes  the  passing-knell  1 


INSCRIBED  upon  A  ROCK. 

II 
Pause.  Traveller !  whosoe'er  then  be 
Whom  chance  may  lead  to  this  retrea^ 
Where  silence  yields  reluctantly 
Even  to  the  fleecy  straggler's  bleat  | 
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Give  voice  to  what  my  hand  shall  trace, 
And  fear  not  lest  an  idle  sound 
Of  words  unsutted  to  the  place 
i>.&turb  its  solitude  profound 

I  saw  this  Ruck,  while  vernal  air 
Blew  sottly  o'er  the  russet  heath, 
U  phold  a  Monument  as  fair 
As  church  or  abbey  furcisheth. 

Unsullied  did  it  meet  the  day, 
1-ike  marble,  whi^e,  like  ether,  pure ; 
As  if,  beneath,  some  hero  lay, 
Honored  with  costliest  sepulture. 

'My  fancy  kindled  as  T  gazed ; 
And,  ever  as  the  sun  shone  forth. 
The  flattered  structure  glistened,  blazed, 
And  seemed  the  proudest  thing  on  eaith. 

Bnt  frost  had  reared  the  j^orgeous  Pile 
Unsound  as  those  which  Fortune  builds— 
To  undermine  with  secret  guile, 
Sapped  by  the  very  beam  that  gilds. 

And,  while  I  gazed,  with  sudden  shock 
Fell  the  whole  Fabric  to  the  ground ; 
And  naked  left  this  dripping  Rock, 
With  shapeless  rum  spread  around  I 


XII. 

Ill 


Hast  thou  seen,  with  flash  incessant, 
Bubbles  glidmg  under  ice, 
Bodied  forth  and  evanescent. 
No  one  knows  by  what  device  ? 

Such  are  thoughts ! — A  wind-swept  meadow 
Mimicking  a  troubled  sea. 
Such  IS  life ;  and  death  a  shadow 
From  the  rock  eternity  1 


XIII. 

NEAR  THE  SPRING  OK  THE  HERMITAGE. 

IV 

Troubled  lonsr^with  yarring  notions 
Long  impatient  of  thy  rod, 
I  resign  my  soul's  emotions 
Unto  Thee,  mysterious  God  1 

What  avails  the  kmdly  shelter 
Yielded  by  this  craggy  rent. 
If  my  spirit  toss  and  welter 
On  the  waves  of  discontent  ? 


Parching  Summer  hath  no  warrant 
To  consume  this  crystal  Well . 
Rains,  that  make  each  riUi  a  torrent 
Neither  sully  it  nor  swell 

Thus,  dishonoring  not  her  station, 
Would  my  Life  present  to  Thee, 
Hracions  God,  the  pure  oblation 
Q.  diviue  tranquillity  { 


XIV. 
V. 

Not  seldom,  clad  in  radiant  vest, 
Deceitfully  goes  forth  the  Morn ; 
Not  seldom  Evening  in  the  west 
Sinks  smilingly  forsworn 

Th(5  smoothest  seas  will  sometimes  prove 
To  the  confiding  Bark  untrue 
And,  if  slie  trust  the  stars  above. 
They  can  be  treacherous  too. 

The  umbrageous  Oak,  in  pomp  outspread, 
Full  oft,  when  storms  the  welkin  rend. 
Draws  lightning  down  upon  the  head 
It  promised  to  defend. 

But  Thou  art  true,  incarnate  Lord, 
Who  didst  vouchsafe  for  man  to  die ; 
Thy  smile  is  sure,  thy  plighted  word 
No  change  can  falsify-! 

I  bent  before  thy  gracious  throne. 
And  asked  (or  peace  on  suppl.ant  knee; 
And  peace  was  given,— nor  peace  alone, 
But  faith  sublimed  to  ecstasy  1 

XV 

POR  THE  SPOT  WHERE  THE  HERMITAGS 
STOOD  ON  ST.  HKRttSRT'S  ISLAND, 
DERWENT-WATER. 

If  thou  in  the  dear  love  of  some  one  Friend 

Hast  been  so  happy  that  thou  know*st  what 
thoughts 

Will  sometimes  in  the  happiness  of  love 

Make  the  heart  sink,  then  wilt  thou  rever- 
ence 

This  quiet  spot ;  and,  Stranger  !  not  un 
moved 

Wilt  thou  behold  this  shapeless  heap  of 
stones. 

The  desolate  rums  of  St.  Hprbert's  Cell. 

Here  stood  his  threshold ,  here  was  spread 
the  roof 
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SELECTIONS  PROM  CMAUCER. 


That  sMtered  InnBry  »  seH'SKluded  Man; 

After  long  exercise  in  social  cares 

And  q^Kceshumanev  intent  tor  adore 

The  Deity,  with  undistracfced  mmd. 

And  meditate  on  everlasting  things, 

In  utter  !k)fitua*f.+^Bift  He  had  left 

A  Fello^i^-labDiitfr,  vfhom    the    good  Man 

lovedf 
As  his  own  soul.    Aitd,  ^h^  w^iih  ^e  lip- 
raised  .  ., 
To  heaven  he  knelt  before  the  crucifix, 
While  o'er  the  lake  Chiff  cataract  of  Lodore 
Pealed  to  his  orisons,. and  when  he  paced 
Along    the  beach  of   this  small   isle  and 

thoughft 
Of  his  Compan'fon,  he  would  pray  that  bo(k 
(Now  that  their  earthly  duties  were  fulfilled) 
Might  die  in  the  same  moihent.    Nor  ki 

vain 
Sa  prayed  Im^  t— as  our  cfaromcles'  report^ 


Though  h«re  th^  Hcfrmit  nambtfrtd  his  teal 

day 
j  Far  from  St.  Cuthbeft  hk' beloved  Friend, 
Those  holy  men  botli  died  in  the  sJuifte  hocak 
1800. 


»vi^ 


ON  THE  BASritS  OF  A   ROCKY  STREAM. 

Behold  an  ehiblem  of  our'human  mind 
Crowded  v^ith  thoughts  that  need  a  settled 

home. 
Yet,  like  to  eddyihg  balls  o^  foam 
Within    this   whirlpool,  they  eael^   otfaar 

chase  . 
Round  and  round,  and  neither  frnd 
An  outlet  nor  a  resting-place  \ 
Stranger !  if  such  disquietude  be  thine, 
Fall  en  thy  kDee»  aMi'  ^iie  for  heli>  cbviiNt    , 


SELfiCTIONS  FROxM  CHAUCER. 


MODERNIZED. 


THE  PRIORESS'  TALE. 

**  Call  up  liim  who  left  hall  tol^ 
The  story  ot  Cambuscan  bold  ** 
In  the  foilowiBK  Poem  no  iurther  deviation 
from  the  original  has  been  made  than  was 
necessary  for  the  ftnenr  reading  and  instant 
understanding  ot  the  Author .  so  much,  how- 
ever,  is  the  language  altered  since  Chaucer's 
trfne,r  MpiMtally  iff  pfonutfCiarrotf,  tbai  nftucH 
wa?  tq  be  removed,  and  us  place  supplied  With 
as  httle  incongruity  as  Dossible  The  amnent 
accent  has  been  retained  in  a  tew  conjunctions, 
h9diiS  and  atuhy^  irom  A  conviction  that  siuc6 
sprinklings  ot  anti«)u)ty  would  be  admitted,  t>y 
persons  of  taste,  to  have  a  graceful  accordance 
with  the  subiect.  The  fierce  bigotry  of  the 
Prioress  forms  a  fine  back-ground  for  her 
ti^dei'-heai'ted  sympathies  with  the  Mother  and 
Child  \  and  the  mode  in  which  the  story  is  to:d 
amply  atones  for  the  exti^sfgance  ot  the 
miracle. 

•'O  Lord,  our  Lord!  how  wondrously,** 

(quoth  she) 
*  Thy  name  in  this  large  world  is  spread 


For  not  alone  by  meri  6f  dignity  * 

Thy   we^rship  i»  pisrformed   and  preciott 

laud; 
But  by  the  mouths  of  children^  gractoift 

Godl 
Thy  goodness  is  set  forth ;  they  when  they 

he 
Upon  the  breast  thy  name  do  giorifyk 

II. 
Wherefore  in  praise,  the  worthiest  lliat  1 

may, 
Jesu !  of  thee,  and  \h6  White  Lily-flower 
Which  did  thee  bear,  and  is  a  Maid  tor  aye, 
To  tell  a  sfory  1  wiA  use  niy  power  ; 
Not  that  1  may  increase  her  honor's  dower, 
For  she  herselt  is  honor,  and  the  root 
Of  goodness,  next  her  Son,  our  souPs  best 

boot. 

III. 
O  Mother  Maid !  O  Maid  and  Mother  free! 
O  bush  unburnt  1  bumm'g  in  Moses*  sVg'M  1 
That  down  didst  ravish  froni  the  Deity, 
Through  humbleness^  the  spirit  that  did 

alight 


Sei£CT/0/lrS  t^K&Xt  CMAVCER. 


4ri 


Upon    thy  -  heart,    vrtience,    through    thall 

glor/s  ttdght, 
QpnfeitM  was  thd  Father's  sapi^ncet 
Help  me  to  tell  it  in  thy  reverence  I 

IV. 

Lady !  thy  goodness,  thy  magnificeilc^, 

Thy  Virtue,  and  thy  great  httimiity, 

Surpass  all  science  and  all  utterance ; 

For  sometime^*  Lady !  ere  men  pay  to  thee 

Thou  goest  before  in  thy  benignity, 

The  light  to  us  voudtfiating  ot  thy  prayer, 

To  be  our  guide  unto  thy  Son  so  dear. 

V. 

My   knowledge    is    so   weak,    O    bhssful 

Queen  1 
To  tell  abroad  thy  mighty  worthiness, 
That  1  the  weight  of  it  may  not  sustain  y 
liut  as  a  child  of  twelve  months  old  or  less, 
That  laboreth  his  language  to  express, 
£ven  so  iare  I ;  «nd  therefore,  i  thee  phiy. 
Guide  thou  my  song  which  1  of  thee  shajl 

say. 

Vr. 

Tlfei^l  t«s  IK  A4iA,  ?rt  a  mighty  f owtf, 
»Mo«g  Chi«is«att  ^Ik,  a  street  where  T<Ws 

iWght  be» 
Assigned  td  them  and  given  them  for  their 

'B^  al  grea*  L<»d,  for  gain  and'  irsury, 
Kateflil  to  Chiist  aknd  to  his  company ; 
And  through  this  street  who  list  migltf  ride 

and  wend ; 
Free  was  it,  and  unt)arred  at  either  end, 

>V  little  school  of  Christian  people  stood 
i>own  at  the  farther  end^  in  which  there 

Were 
A  nest  of  children  come  of  Christian  blood) 
That  learned  in  that  school  from  year  to 

year 
Such  sort  of  doctrine^  as'men  us^d  there, 
That  is  to  say,  to  sine,  and  read  also, 
ki  little  children  in  theii'ehildhooddo, 

vin» 

Among  these  children  was  a  Widow's  son, 
A  little  scholar,  scarcely  seven  years  old, 
Who  day  by  day  unto  this  school  hath  gone. 
And  eke,  when  he  the  image  did  behold 
Of  Jesu's  Mother,  as  he  had  been  told, 
This  Child  was  wont  to  kneel  adown  and 

say 
Ave  Maria,  as  he  goeth  by  the  wa]p. 
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this    WtdoW    thus    hef    fitd'e   Son    iafSkx 

taught  . 

Our  blissful  Lady,  Jesu^s  Mother  dear, 
To  worship  aye,  and  he  forgat  it  not  j 
For  smiple  infant  hath  a  ready  ear. 
iS^weef  IS  the  fiorineis  of  youth  :  and  hence, 
Calling  to  mind  this  matter  when  I  may. 
Saint  Nicholas  m  my  presence  standeth  aye, 
For  he  so  young  to  Christ  did  reverenoe. 

%. 

^^)^i  unit  Chifci,  wfiile  in  th^  ^hool  he 
^te 

His  Frfm^  conning  with  an  earnest  cheer. 

The  whilst  the  rest  their  anthem  book  re- 
peat. 

The  Alma  R(demptorts  did  he  hear  ; 

And  aii  he  durst  htf  drew  him  near  and 
rteir. 

And  hearkened  to  the  words  and  to  the 
note. 

Till  the  tiist  verse  he  learned  It  aft  by  rote- 


This  Latin  knew  he  nothing  what  it  sstiid. 
Fur  he  too  tender  was  of-  age  to  know ; 
But  to  his  comrade  he  rehired,  and  pray«4 
That  he  the  meaning  o!  this  soll^  would 

show. 
And  unto  him  declare  why  men  ^itog  so ; 
This  oftentimes,  that  he  might  be  at  ease. 
This  child  did  hirtl  beseech  on  his  bare 

koaefr. 


His  Schoolfellow,  who-  elder  was  than  he, 
Answered  him  thos  >--*  This  song,  I  have 

heaidsaf. 
Was  fashioned  for  our  blissful  Ladf  free  j 
Hef  \a  salirtier  and  also  hev  to^pray 
To  be  our  help  upon  our  dying  day  J 
If  there  is  more  in  this,  I  know  ift  not } 
Song  do  I  learn, — snaall  grammar  I  have 

got* 

xni. 

'  And  is  this  song  fashioned  in  reverence 
Of  Jesu's  Mother  ?  *  said  this  Ifinocent ; 
*  Now,  certfes,  I  will  use  my  diligence 
To  con  it  all  ere  Christmas-tidebc  spent ; 
Ahhongh  I  for  my  Primer  shall  be  shent. 
And  shall  be  beaten  three  times  in  ah  hous, 
Our  L^y  1  Will  praise  with  all  my  power.* 
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XIV. 

HU  Schoolfellow,  whom  he  bad   so  be. 

sought, 
As  they  went  nomeward  taught  him  privily 
And' then  he  sang  it  well  and  fearlessly, 
From  word  to  word  according  to  the  note : 
Twice   in  a  day  it    passed    through  his 

throat ; 
Homeward  and  schoolward  whensoe'er  he 

went, 
On  Jesu^s  Mother  fixed  was  his  intern 


Through  all  the  Jewry  (this  before  said  I) 
This  little  Child,  as  he  came  to  and  fro, 
Full  merrily  then  would  he  sing  and  cry, 
O  Alma  Redemptoris  '  high  and  low ; 
The  sweetness  of  Christ's  Mother  piercM 

so 
His  heart,  that  her  to  praise,  to  her  to  pray, 
He  cannot  stop  his  singing  by  the  way. 

XVI 

The  Serpent,  Satan,  our  first  foe,  that  hath 
His  wasp's  nest  in  Jew's  heart,  upswelled— 

*  O  woe, 
O  Hebrew  people !  *  said  he  In  his  wrath, 
'  lb'  it  an  honest  thing  ?    Shall  this  be  so  ? 
That  such  a  Boy  where'er  he  lists  shall  go 
In  your  despite,  and  sing  his  hymns  and 

saws, 
Which    is   against   the  reverence  of    our 

laws!' 


From  that  day  forward  have  the  Jews  con 

spired 
Out  of  the  world  this  Innocent  to  chase ; 
And  to  this  end  a  Homicide  they  hired, 
That  in  an  alley  had  a  privy  place, 
And.  as  the  Child  'gan  to  the  school  to 

pace, 
This  cruel  Jew  him  seized,  and  held  him 

fast 
And  cut  his  throat,  and  in  a  pit  him  cast. 

xvin. 
I  say  that  him  into  a  pit  they  threw, 
A  loathsome  pit,  whence  notsome  scents  ex- 

hale ; 
O  cursed  folk !  away,  ye  Herods  new ! 
What  may  your  ill  intentions  you  avali  ? 
Murder  will  out;  cerifes  \t  will  noi  fail-, 
Know,  that  the  honor  of  high   God  may 

spread, 
The  blood  cries  out  on  your  accursed  deed. 


O  Martyr  Established  in  virginity ! 

Now  may'st  thou  sing  for  aye  before  the 

throne,  •    ' 

Following  the  Lamb  celestial,"  quoth  she, 
"Of    which    the  great   Evangelist,    Samt 

John, 
In  Patmos  wrote,  who  saithof  them  that  go 
Before  the  Lamb  singing  continually, 
That  never  fleshly  woman  they  did  know. 


Now  this  poor  widow  waiteth  al*  that  night 
After  her  little  Child,  and  he  came  not ; 
For  which,  by  earliest  glimpse  of  morning 

light, 
With  face  all   pale  with  dread   and  busy 

thought, 
She  at  the  school  and  elsewhere  him  hath 

sought, 
Until  thus  far  she  learned,  that  he  had  been 
In  the  Jews*  street,  and  there  he  last  was 

seen. 


With  Mother's  pity  m  her  breast  enckKed 
She  goetli,as  she  were  lulf  out  of  her  mind. 
To  every  place  wherein  she  hath  supposed 
By  likelihood  her  httle  Son  to  find  -, 
A  nd  ever  on  Christ's  Mother  meek  and  kind 
She  cried,  till  to  the  Jewry  she  was  brought. 
And   him  among  the  accursed  Jews  she 
sought. 

XXIL 

She  asketh,  and  she  piteously  doth  pray 
To  ever)'  Jew  that  dwelleth  in  that  place 
To  tell  her  if  her  child  had  passed  that  way, 
They  all  said— Nay ;  but  Jesu  of  his  grace 
Gave  to  her  thought,  that  m  a  httle  space 
She  for  her  Son  in  that  same  spct  did  ay 
Where  he  was  cast  into  a  pit  Iiard  by. 


O  thou  great  God  that  dost  perform  thy 

laud 
By   mouths   of    Innocents,   lol   here  thy 

might*. 
This  gem  of  chastity,  this  emerald. 
And  eke  of  martyrdom  this  ruby  bright. 
There,  where  with  mangled  throat  he  lay 

upright, 
The  Ain\a  Redemptoris  gan  to  sin* 
So  loud  that  with  his  voice  the  pu:e  c'id 

ring. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  CHAUCER. 


ArU 


.The  Christian  folk  that  throu^  the  Jewry 

went. 
Come  to  the  spot  in  wonder  at  the  thing ; 
And  hastily  t!iey  for  the  Provost  sent ; 
Immediately  he  came,  not  tarrying 
And  praiseth  Christ  that  is  our  heavenly 

King, 
And  eke  his  Mother,  honor  of  Mankind : 
Which  done,  he  bade  that  Uiey  tlie  Jews 

should  bind. 

XXV. 

This  Child  with  piteous  lamentation  then 
Was  taken  up,  smging  his  song  alway; 
And  with  procession  great  and  pomp  of 

men 
To  the  next  Abbey  him  they  bare  away  i 
His  Mother  swooning  by  the  body  lay 
And  scarcely  could  the  people  that  were 

near 
Remove  this  second  Rachel  from  the  bier. 

XXVI 

Torment  and  shameful  death  to  every  one 
This  Provost  does  for  those  bad  Jews  pre* 

pare 
That  of  this  murder  wist,  and  that  anon : 
Such  wickedness    his    judgments    cai^not 

^pare , 
Who  will  do  evil,  tvil  shall  he  bear ; 
Them  therefore  with  wild  horses  did  he 

draw, 
And  after  tliat  he  hung  them  by  the  law 

XXVII. 

upon  his  bier  this  Innocent  doth  lie 
Before  the  altar  while  the  Mass  doth  last : 
The  Abbot  with  his  coven t's  company 
Then  sped  themselves  to  bury  him  full  fast ; 
And,  when  they  holy  water  on  him  cast, 
Yet  spake  this  Child  when  sprinkled  was 

the  water. 
And  sang,  OAlma  Redemptims  Mater! 

XXVIII. 

This  Abbot,  for  he  was  a  holy  man, 
As  all  Monks  are,  or  surely  ought  to  be, 
In  supplication  to  the  Child  began, 

us  the  saying, '  O  dear  Child  1  1  summon 
thee 
In  virtue  of  the  holy  Trinity 
Tell  me  the  cause  why  thou  dost  sing  this 

hymn, 
Since  that  thy  throat  is  cut,  as  it  doth  ^jsm: 


XXIX, 

'  My  throat  is  cut  into  the  bone.  I  trow,' 
Said  this  young  Child,  *  and  by  the  law  of 

kind 
1  should  haye  died,  yea  many  hours  ago  ; 
But  Jesus  Christ,  as  in  the  books  ye  find, 
Will  that  his  glory  last,  and  be  in  mind ; 
And,  for  the  worship  of  his  Mother  dear, 
Yet  may  I  sing,  O  Alma  '  loud  and  cleat. 


*  This  well  of  mercy,  Jesu's  Mother  sweet, 
After  my  knowledge,  1  have  loved  alw^y ; 
And  in  Uie  hour  when  I  my  death  did  meet 
To  me  she  came,  and  thus  to  me  did  say, 

*•  Thou  in  thy  dying  sing  this  holy  lay," 
As  ye  have  heard  \  and  soon  as  1  had  sung 
Methought    she   laid   a   gram   iipon   my 
tongue. 

XXXI. 

*  Wherefore  I  sing,  nor  can  from  song  re- 

frain. 
In  honor  of  that  blissful  Maiden  free, 
Till  from  my  tongue  off-taken  is  the  grain ; 
And  after  that  thus  said  she  unto  me ; 
"My  little  Child,  then  will  I  come  for  thee 
Soon  as  the  grain  from  off  thy  tongue  they 

take. 
Be  not  dismayed,  I  will  not  thee  forsake  I'^* 

XXXII. 

This  holy  Monk,  this  Abbot—him  mean  I, 
Touched  then  his  tongue,  and  took  away  the 

'  grain ; 
And  he  gave  up  the  ghost  full  peacefully ; 
And,  when  the  Abbot  had  this  wonder  seen. 
His  salt  tears  trickled  down  like  showers  of 

rain; 
And    on    his  face    he  dropped  npon  the 

ground. 
And  stdl  he  lay  as  if  he  had  been  bound. 

XXXIII. 

Eke  the  whole  Convent  on  the  pavement 

lay. 
Weeping  and  praising  Jesu's  Mother  dear ; 
And  after  that  they  rose,  and  took  their 

way. 
And  lifted  up  tliis  Martyr  from  the  bier, 
And  in  a  tomb  of  precious  marble  clear 
Enclosed  his  uncomipted  body  sweet— 
Where'er  he  be,  God  gxanl  us  him  to  meet 
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XXXIV. 

Yoang  lAew^  di  Liricoln !  in  like  sort  laid 

tew 
By   cursed   Jews— thing  well  and  widely 

known, 
FdT  it  was  done  a  little  while  ago^ 
Praiy  also  thou  for  us,  while  here  we  farry 
Weak  sinful  folk,  that  God,  with  pitying  ey«, 
In'  mefcy  would  his  mercy  multiply 
On  us,  for  reverence  of  his  Mother  Mary  I  *' 


THE   Ct>CKOO  AND  tHE  NIGHT- 
INGALE 


Hfe  God  of  Lov^e— tf^,  henedtctie  ' 
How  miehty  and  how  great  a  Lord  is  he ! 
For  he  of  low  hearts  can  make  high,  of  high 
He  can   make   low,  and  unto  death  bring 

nifh; 
And  hard  hearts  he  can  make  tham  kind 

and  free. 

Withm  a  littfe  time,  a^  hath  been  found. 
He  can  make  sick  folk  whole  and  fresh  and 

sdund. 
Them  who  are  whole  in  body  and  in  ttlind, 
H(?  can  <nak6  sick,— bind  can  he  and  unbind 
All  that  he  will  have  bound,  or  have  un- 
bound. 

III. 
To  tell  his  might  my  wit  may  not  suffice ; 
Foolish  men  he  can  make  them   out  of 


For  h:^  may  do  all  that  he  will  devise ; 
Loose  livers  he  can  make  abate  their  vice, 
And  proud  hearts  can  make  tremble  in  a 
trice. 

IV. 

In  brief,  the  whole  of  what  he  will,  In  may 
A  a;ainst  him  dare  not  any  wight  say  nay ; 
To  humble  or  afflict  whoine'er  he  will. 
To  gladden  or  to  grieve,  he  hath  like  skill ; 
6ac  mi^ftt  hk  might  he  shed«  on  (he  eve  of 

May. 

V. 
I^or  every  true  h«art,  gentle  heafrt  and  free, 
'''hat  with  him  is,  or  thinketh  so  to  be, 
Now  against  May  shall  have  some  stirring 

^whether 
To  jov.  />r  be  it  to  wme  monrriifig ;  never 
Mother  tiHM,  aubCMaks^m  fike degree. 


Fcff  ndW  Wlli<»  they  taxf  hMf  fhe  flttatfl 
birds'  song, 

And:  see  tfie  budkhng  Itfave^  the  braYkchek 
throng. 

This  unto  th^  retiiembrance  do(h  brfng 

An  kinds  of  pleasere  mixed  with  sorrow- 
ing; 

And  longing  ef  sw«et  thooghtft  flttt  tftt 
Vxkt 

VII. 

A  fid  of  that  longing  heaviness  doth  come, 
Whence  oft  great  Mckness  graWi  6f  heart 

and  hoii«e  \ 
Sick  are  they  aU  for  lack  of  their  desire;. 
And  thus  in  May  their  hearts  are  seton  fire, 
So  thai  Uiey  burn  lorth  la  grttit  aurtyrdMiL 


In  sooth,  1  speak  from  feeUng,  what  though 

rtow 
Old  am  I,  and  to  genial  pleasure  slow ; 
Yet  have  I  felt  of  sickness  through  the  May, 
Both  hot  and  cokk,  and  h«Qrt  arhe»  every 

day,— 
How  hard,  alas  f  to  bear,  I  only  know. 

It. 

Such  shaking  doth  the  fever  in  me  keep 
Through  all  this  May  thatl  haveliUlesleept 
A  ad  ai^o  'tis  not  hkely  unto  me. 
That  any  living  heart  should  sleepy  be 
In  which  Love's  dart  its  fiery  point  dalii 
steep. 

X. 

But  tossing  lately  on  a  sleeptesii  bed, 
I  of  a  token  thought  which  Lovers  heed . 
How  among  them  it  was  a  common  tale 
That  It  was  good  to  hear  tlie  Nighttngalei 
Ere  the  vile  Cuckoo's  note  be  utter^ 


And  tbcrt  I  thought  anon  ae  it  was  daiy, 
I  gladly  would  go  somewhere  to  essay 
If  I  perchance  a  Night'mgale  might  hear. 
For  yet  had  I  heard  none,  of  aU  that  year. 
And  It  was  then  the  third  night  of  the  Majr. 

XII. 

And  soon  as  T  a  glimpse  of  day  esoied, 
No  lonsjer  would  I  in  my  bed  abide, 
Ri't  straightway  to  a  wood  that  was  hard  by 
Fftrth  did  I  «:'^,  alone  and  fearlessly. 
And  held  the  pathway  down  by  a  brool^ 
SKfe; 


T!tf  t»ft  iaiini  I  amie ill  white  and  green, 

1  in  so  fair  a  one  had  never  been. 

ThK  -gPQund  was  i^oeen,  nvitfa  daisy  powdered 

iwer ; 
Tal  1  were  the  flonpeis,  t he  gr<»ve  a  lofty  <over, 
AU  gfMttn  A&d  wliUe  ',  andoeihing  «>8e  was 

seen. 

XIV. 

There  «ate  'I  down  among  the  fair  fresh 

flowers, 
And  saw  the  birds  come  li^pping  from  their 

bowery, 
Where  they  "had  rested  them  all  niglit  j  and 

they, 
Who  were  so  )oyfiri  at  the  light  ot  day, 
Began  to  lionor  May  with  all  their  powers^ 

XV. 

Well  4id  they  know  tliat  service  all  by  rjote, 
And  there  wa3  many  and  many  a  lovely  note, 
Some,  »n^ing  lo«i4  a3  \i  tbey  Md  com- 
plained ; 
Some    with    their   notes    another  manner 

feigned , 
Aod  some  did  mt  all  out  m%b  lAts  fuH 
throat 

XV4. 

Tln^  pruned  themselves,  and  made  them- 

saves  rtght  gay, 
Dancmg  and  leaping  I!?lvt  open  the  «pray ; 
And  ever  two  and  two  together  were, 
The  same  as  they  "had  chosen  for  the  year, 
VlwnJ&iSiit  VaSentine's. returning  day. 

;jvji. 
Meanwhile  the  stream,  whose  ban):  I  -sate 

upon. 
Was  making  SMdi  fi  noise  as  i^  ra9  on 
Accordant  to  the  sweet  Birds'  hamMH^  ; 
Methought  that  it  was  the  liest  melody 
Which  ever  to  man's  ear  a  passage  won. 

XVIII. 

And  for  delight,  but  how  I  never  wot, 
]  in  a  slumber  and  a  swoon  was  caught, 
Notall^Ieep  and  yet  not  waking  wholly; 
And  as  I  lay,  the  Cuckoo,  bird  unholy. 
Broke  silence,  or  1  heard  him  in  my  thought. 

JUPC 

And  that  was  right  upon  a  tree  fast  by, 
And  who  was  then  ill  satisAed  but  I  f 
Kow,  God,iquot}i  I,  that  died  upon  the  rood, 
From  thee  .and  Uiy  base  throat,  keep  all 

Jthaf  s  go«d. 
Full  little  joy  have  I  now  of  thy  cry. 


And,  as  I  with  theCuckoo  thus  'gan  <!hvdt, 
In  Che  next  -bush  that  was  me  fast  Inside, 
J  hecud  the  lusty  NiglTtHignle  so  sing, 
That  her  clear  votce  made  a  loud  rkKing, 
Echoing  through  all  the  green  wood  wide. 

XXI. 

Ah  I  good  sweet  Nightingale  I  for  my  heart's 

cheer, 
Henae  hast  thou  stay'd  a  little^wlnle  too  1ei»g^ 
For  we  lia^e  had  the  -sorry  Cucko»  here, 
And  she  hath  been  before'thee  wvth  her  song ; 
Evil  liglit  oa  Mr  J  she  liatb  done  me  wroAg^ 

But  hear  you  now^  mvondrous  thing,  Jj>i;»y 
As  long  as  in  that  swoon ing-ht  I  la^,, 
Methouglit  1  wist   right  well  wh^t   these < 

birds  meant. 
And  had  good  knowing  both  of  their  intent. 
And  of  thdr  speech,  and  all  that  they  wpula 

say^ 


The  Nigbtingale  flMisin  my  heaWn^^pake  • — 
Good.  Cuckoo,  seek    some  other  bu^  or 

brake, 
Aadf  prithee,  let4is  that  can  «fn;  dweM  ttere,  [ 
For  every  wight  eschews  thy  song  to  "hear. 
Such  uncouth  singing  verily  dost  thou  make. 

XXIV. 

Wliat  1   quoth  she  then,  what  is*t  that  ails 

tbpf  npw  i 
It  seems  to  me  I  sing  as  well  as  then", 
For  *mine'^  a  song  that  is  both  true  and 

plain,— 
Although  I  cannot  quav^  so  m  vaiB 
,A$  thou  dpsi  in  thy  throai,  i  wot  not  how. 


All  men  may  understandmg  have  of  me, 
But,  Nightingale,  so  may  tliey  not. of  thee ; 
For  thou  hast  .many  a  foolish  »n^  qMw'nt 

cry  :— 
Thou  say'st  Osee,  Osee  :  then  how  may  I 
Hiive  knowljedge,  1  thee  pray,  whftt.tlii^  ni%y 

be 


Ah,  fool !  quoth  she,  wist  thou  not  what  itjs  ? 

Oft  as  I  say  Osee,  Osee,  I  wis, 

Then  mean  I  that   1  should  be  wondrpus 

Urn 
Tltat  shamefully  they  one  and  alt  wen  sjato 
Whoever  agifinst  lx)ve  mean  aught  amiss. 
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And  also  would  T  that  they  all  were  dead 
Who  do  not  think  in  love  their  lite  to  lead; 
For  who  is  loth  the  God  of  Love  to  obey 
Is  only  fit  to  die,  i  dare  well  say, 
And  for  that  cause  Oseb  1  cry ;  take  heed ! 


Ay,  quoth  the  Cuckoo,  that  is  a  quaint  law, 
That  all  must  love  or  die ;  but  1  withdraw, 
And  take  my  leave  of  all  such  company, 
For  mine  intent  it  neither  is  to  die, 
Nor  ever  while  1  live  Love's  yoke  to  draw. 


For  lovers,  of  all  folk  that  be  alive, 
The  most  disquiet  have  and  least  do  thrive ; 
Most  feeling  have  of  sorrow,  woe  and  care, 
And  the  least  welfare  cometh  to  their  share ; 
What  need  is  there  against  the  truth  to 
strive^ 

XXX. 

What !  quoth  she,  thou  art  all  out  of  thy 

mind, 
That  in  thy  churlishness  a  cause  canst  find 
To  speak  of  Love's  true  Servants  in  this 

mood, 
For  in  this  world  no  service  is  «o  good 
To  every  wight  that  gentle  is  of  kind. 


?ot  thereof   comes   all  goodness  and  all 

worth: 
All  gentiless  and  honor  thence  come  forth  , 
Thence  worship  comes,  content  and  true 

heart's  pleasu-*, 
And  full*assured  trust,  joy  without  measure, 
And  jollity,  fresh  cheerfulness,  and  mirth ; 


And  bounty,  lowliness,  and  courtesy. 
And  seemhness,  and  faithful  company, 
And  dread  of  shame  that  will  not  do  amiss ; 
For  he  that  faithfully  Love's  servant  Is, 
Rather  than  be  disgraced,  would  choose  to 
die. 


And  that  the  very  truth  it  is  which  I 
Now  say— in  such  belief  I'll  live  and  die  ; 
^nd  Cuckoo,  do  thou  so.  by  my  advice. 
Then,  quoth  she,  let  me  never  hope  for  bliss, 
if  with  that  counsel  I  do  c*er  comj^y. 


XXXIV. 

Good  Nightingale  i  thou  speakest  wondrous 

fair, 
Yet  for  all  that,  the  truth  is  found  elsewhere ; 
For  Love  in  young  folk  is  but  rage,  I  wis  \ 
And  Love  m  old  folk  a  great  dotage  is ; 
Who  most  It  useth,  him  'twill  most  impaii; 

XXXV. 

For  thereof  come  all  contraries  to   glad- 
ness; 
Thence  sickness  comes,  and  overwhelming 

sadness. 
Mistrust  and  jealousy,  despite,  debate, 
Dishonor,  shame,  envy  importunate, 
Pnde,  anger,  mischief,  poverty,  and  mad- 
ness. 

XXXVI. 

Loving  is  aye  an  office  of  despair. 

And  one  thing  is  therein  which  is  not  fair ; 

For  whoso  gets  of  love  a  little  bliss. 

Unless  It  alway  stay  with  him,  I  wis 

He  may  full  soon  go  with  an  old  man*s  hair. 

xxxvii. 
And,  therefore,  Nightingale!  do  thou  keep 

nigh. 
For  trust  me  well,  in  spite  of  thy  quaint  cry. 
If  long  time  from  thy  mate  thou  be,  or  far, 
Thou'ft  be  as  others  that  forsaken  are; 
Then  shalt  thou  raise  a  clamor  as  do  1. 


Fie,  quoth  she,  on  thy  name.  Bird  til  beseen  I 
The  God  of  Love  afflict  thee  with  all  teen, 
Fur  thou  art  worse  than  mad  a  thousand 

fold; 
For  many  a  one  hath  virtues  manifold, 
Who  had  been  naught,  if  Love  had  never 

been. 


For  evermore  his  servants  Love  amendeth 
Ar.d  he  from  every  blemish  them  defendeth  ^ 
And  maketh  them  to  burn,  as  in  a  fire. 
In  loyalty,  and  worshipful  desire. 
And,  when  it  likes  him,  joy  enough  them 
sendeth. 

XL. 

Thou    Nightingale!    the  Cucko3  said,  be 

still 
For  Love  no  reason  hath  but  his  own  will  ^ 
For  to  th'  untrue  he  oft  gives  ease  and  joy ; 
True  lovers  doth  so  bitterly  annoy, 
He  lets  them  perisli  through  that  gnevous 
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With  such  a  master  would  T  never  be  ; 
For  he,  In  sooth,  !s  blind,  and  may  not  see, 
And  knows  not  when  he  hurts  and  when  he 

heals  ; 

Within  this  court  full  seldom  Truth  avails, 
So  diverse  in  his  wilfulness  is  he. 

♦  XLII. 

Then  of  the  Nightm«ale  did  T  take  note, 
How  from  her  mmust   tieart  a  sigh    she 

brought. 

And  said,  Alas!  that  ever  I  was  born, 
Not  one  word  have  I  now,  I  ant  so  forlorn, — 
And  with  that  word,  she  into  tears  burst  out. 

XLIII. 

Alas !  alas  !  my  very  heart  will  break. 
Quoth  she,  to  hear  this  churlish  bird  thus 

speak 
Of  Love,  and  of  his  holy  services ; 
Now,  God  of  Love  I  thou  help  me  in  some 

wise, 
That  vengeance  on  this  Cuckoo  I  may  wreak. 

XLIV. 

And  so  methought  I  started  up  anon. 
And  to  the  brook  I  ran  and  gut  a  stone. 
Which  at  the  Cuckoo  hardilv  I  cast, 
And  he  for  dread  did  riy  away  full  last ; 
And  glad,  in  sooth,  was  I  when  he  was  gone. 

XLV. 

And  as  he  flew,  the  Cuckoo,  ever  and  aye, 
Kept  crying,  **  Farewell  f — farewell,  Fopin- 

iayl" 
As  if  in  scornful  mockery  of  me ; 
An?i  on  I  hunted  him  from  tree  to  tree. 
Till  he  was  far,  all  out  of  sight,  away. 

XLVI. 

Then  straightway  came  the  Nightingale  to 

me. 
And  said,  Forsooth,  my  friend,  do  I  thank 

thee. 

That  thou  wert  near  to  rescue  me ;  and  now 
U  nto  the  God  of  Love  1  make  a  vow, 
That  all  this  May  1  will  thy  songstress  be. 

XLVI  I. 

Well  satisfied,  I  thanked  her,  and  she  said. 
By  this  mishap  no  longer  be  dismayed, 
Though  thou  the  Cuckoo  heard,    ere  thou 
heard*st  me ; 


*  From  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian,  as  are 
also  stanzas  44  and  45,  which  are  necessary  to 
complete  the  sense. 


Yet  if  T  live  it  shall  amended  be, 

When  next  May  comes,  if  I  am  not  afraid. 


And  one  thing  will  I  counsel  thee  als6. 
The  Cuckoo  trust  not  thou,  nor  his  Love's 

saw  \ 
All  that  she  said  is  an  outrageous  lie. 
Nay,  nothing  shall  me  bring  thereto,  quoth  I, 
For  Love,  and  it  hath  done  me  mighty  woe. 

XLIX. 

Yea,  hath  it  ?  use,  quoth  she,  this  medicine ; 
This  May-time,  every  day  before  thou  dine, 
Go  look  on  the  fresh  daisy ;  then  say  I, 
Although  for  pain  thou  may'st  be  hke  to  diq, 
Thou  wilt  be  eased,  and  less  wilt  droop  and 
pine.    . 

L. 

And  mind  always  that  thou  be  good  and 

true, 
And  I  will  sing  one  song,  of  many  new, 
For  love  of  thee,  as  loud  as  I  may  cry, 
And  then  did  she  begin  this  song  full  high, 
*'  Beshrew  all  them  that  are  in  love  untrue." 


And  soon  as  she  had  sung  it  to  the  end, 
Now  farewell,  quoth  she.  for  1  hence  must 

wend ; 
And,  God  of  Love,  that  can  right  well  and 

may. 
Send  unto  thee  as  mickle  joy  this  day 
As  ever  he  to  Lover  yet  did  send. 


Thus  takes  the  nightingale  her  leave  of  me ; 
I  pray  to  God  with  her  always  to  be. 
And  joy  ot  love  to  send  her  evermore ; 
And  shield  us  from  the  Cuckoo  and  her  lore, 
For  there  is  not  so  false  a  bird  as  she. 


Forth  then  she  flew,  the  gentle  Nightingale, 
To  all  the  Birds  that  lodged  within  thai 

dale, 
And  gathered  each  and  all  into  one  place ; 
And  them  besought  to  hear  her  doleful  case, 
And  thus  it  was  that  she  began  her  tale. 

LIV. 

The  Cuckoo—'tis  not  well  that  I  should 

hide 
How  she  and  T  did  each  the  other  chide. 
And  without  ceasing,  since  it  was  daylight ; 
And  now  1  pray  you  all  to  do  me  right 
Of  that  false  Bird  whom  ix>ve  can  not  abide. 
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Then  spslke  one  Bird,  and  -full  assent  all 

gave ; 
This  matter  asketh  counsel  goo4  as  grave, 
For  Wrds  we  are — all  here  together  brou^t  j 
And,  In  good  sooth,  the  Cuckoo  here  is  not ; 
And  therefore  we  a  Parliament  will  have. 


And  thereat  shal^  the  Eagle  be  our  Lord, 
And  other  Peers  whose  names  are  on  record  j 
A  summons  to  the  Cuckoo  alhall  be  sent, 
And  judgment  there  be  given ;  or  that  m- 

tent 
Faibng,  we  finally  ^all  make  accord. 


And. all  this  shall  be  done,  without  a  nay, 
The  morrow  after  Sefint  Valentine's  ^kiy, 
Under  a  maple  that  is  well  beseen, 
Before  the  chamber-window  of  the  Queen, 
At  Woodstock,  on  the  meadow  green  and 

gay 

LVIII 

She  tliinkj^  U>^ni^  and  tlien  her  leave  she 

took, 
And  rtew  Into  a  hawthorn  by  that  brook ; 
And  tl)ere  $he  sate  and  sung — upon  that 

tree — 
•*  For  term  q/  jife  h9»rt  shall  have  hold  c^ 

mc*'-r- 
So  loudly,  that  I  with  that  song  awdke. 

Vnleamed  Book  and  rude,  as  well  I  know, 
For  beauty  thou  hast  none,  nor  eloquence. 
Who  did  on  thee  the  hardiness  bestow 
To  appear  before  my  Lady  ?  but  a  sense 
Thou  surely  hast  of  her  benevolence, 
Whereof  her  hourly  bearing  proof  doth  give ; 
For  of  all  good  she  u»  tlie  best  alive. 

Alas,  poor  Book  \  for  thy  unworthiness, 
To  ^how  to  her  some  [Pleasant  meanings 

writ 
In  winning  words,  since  through  her  genti- 

less, 
Thee  slie  accepts  as  for  her  service  fit  f 
Oh  I  it  repents  me  I  J»ave  neither  wit 
Nor  Jeisure  unto  thee  more  worth  .to  gjve ; 
For  of  all  good  she  is  the  best  alive. 

Beseech  Her  meekly  with  all  lowliness. 
Though  I  be  far  trom  her  1  reverence. 
To  think  upon  my  truth  and  ateadfastnes6| 
And  tp  nbndge  my  suiuwi*%  auoicBse, 


Caused  by  the  wish,  ^s  knows  your  sapience, 
She  of  her  liking  proof  to  ^ne  would  give ; 
For  of  all  good  she- is  the  best  alive. 

l'envoy. 
Pleasure's  Aurora,  day  of  gladsomcness  I 
LiMia  <by  night,  •wiCli  heavenly  jofluence 
Illumined  1  jcooi  of  beauty  and  goodacsae, 
Write,  and  allay,  by  your  benencence, 
My  si|hs  breathed  forth  in  silence, — comfort 

give! 
IBince  of  all  good,  you  are  the  best  akve. 

EXPLICIT. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESIDA. 

Next  mornmg  Trpilus43e§an  to  clear 
His  eyes  from  s]eep,.atthe  hrst.l>reak  of  day^ 
And  unto  Pandarus.  his  own  Brother  dear, 
For  love  of  God,  full  piteously  did  say. 
We  must  .tlic  Palace  s^  of  Cresida ; 
For  since  we  yet  may  haye  no  other  fea^t. 
Let  us  behold  her  Palace  at  the  least  I 

Andtlierewtthalt  to  cover  his  mteot 

A  cause  he  found  in^p  the  Town  to  go, 
And  they  right  forth  to  Cresid's  Palace  went; 
But,  Lord,  the  simple  Troilus  was  woe, 
Him  thought  his  sorrowful  heart  would  break 

in  two ; 
For  wlien  he  saw  her  doors  fast  bolted  all, 
Wedl  nigh  -for  sorrow  down  lie  'gan  to  /all 

Therewith  when  this  true  Lover  'gan  behold 
How  shut  was  evtf  y  window  of  the  piaoe. 
Like  frost  he  thought  bisiiearc  )vas  icy  ooki : 
For  which,  with  changkl,  pale,  and  deadly 

face. 
Without  word  uttered,  forth  be  'gaa  to  pace » 
And  on  his  purpose  bent  so  fast  to  ride 
That  no  wigiit  his  continuance  espied. 
Then  said  he  thu^— 0  Palace  desolate  I 
O  house  of  houses,  once  so  richly  dight  1 
O  Palace  emptv  and  .4«s^nsolate  I 
Thou  lamp  of  which  extinguished  I9  the 

light ; 
O  Palace  whilom  day  that  now  art  night. 
Thou  ought'st  to  fall  and  1  to  die ;  since  she 
Is  gone  who  held  us  both  in  sovereignty. 

Q,  of  all  houses  once  the  crownM  boast/ 
Palace  illumined  with  the  sun  of  bliss  • 
O  ring  of  which  the  ruby  now  is  lost, 
O  cause  of  woe,  that  cause  has  been  of  Uiss : 
Yet,  since  I  may  no  better,  would  I  kiss 
Thy  cold  doors ;  but  1  dare  not  .for  this  n*it ; 
Farewell,  .tho^i  ^^\^  of  wluch  the  3^^^  i» 
out  I 
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Therewith  he  cast  on  Pandanis  an  eye, 
With  changH  face,  and  piteous  to  behold ; 
And  when  he  might  his  time  anght  espy, 
Aye  as  he  rode,  to  Pandarus  he  told 
Both  his  new  sorrow  and  iiis  joys  of  old, 
So  piteously,  and  with  so  dead  a  hue, 
That  every  wight  might  on  his  sorrow  rue. 

Forth  from  tlie  spot  he  rtdeth  up  and  down, 
And  everything  to  his  remember<lnce 
Came  as  he  rode  by  places  of  the  town 
Where  he  had  left  such  perfect  pleasure 

once. 
Lo,  yonder  saw  I  mine  own  Lady  dance, 
And  in  that  Temple  she  with  her  bright 

My  Lady  dear,  nrst  bound  me  captive-wise. 

And  yonder  with  )oy-smitten  heart  have  I 
Heard  my  own  Cresid's  laugh ;  and  once  at 

play 
I  yonder  saw  her  eke  full  blissfully ; 
And  yonder  once  she  unto  me  'gan  say — 
Now,"  my  sweet  Troilus,  love  me  well,  I 

pray! 
And  there  so  graciously  did  me  behold, 
Tliat  hers  unto  the  death  my  heart  I  hold. 

And  at  the  comer  of  that  self-same  house 
Heard  I  my  most  beloved  Lady  dear. 
So  womanly,  with  voice  melodious 
Singing  so  well,  so  goodly,  and  so  clear, 
That  in  my  soul  methhiks  I  yet  do  bear 
The  blissful  sound :  and  in  that  very  place 
My  Lady  first  me  took  unto  her  grace. 

O  blissful  God  of  Love !  then  thus  he  cried. 
When  I  the  process  have  In  memory 
How  thou  hast  wearied  me  on  every  side, 
Men  thence  a  book  might  make,  a  history  \ 
What  need  to  seek  a  conquest  over  me. 
Since  I  am  wholly  at  thy  will  ?  what  joy 
Hast  thou  thy  own  liege  subjects  to  destroy  ? 

Dread  Lord  !    so  fearful  when  provoked, 

thine  ire 
Well  hast  thou  wreaked  on  me  by  pain  and 

grief; 
Now  mercy,  Lord!    thou  know'st  well  I 

desire 
Thy  grace  above  all  pleasures  first  and  chief; 
And  live  and  die  I  will  in  thy  belief : 
For  which  I  ask  for  guerdon  but  one  boon, 
That  Cresida  again  thou  send  me  soon. 

Constrain  her  heart  as  quickly  to  return 
As  thou  dost  mine  with  longins;  her  to  see. 
Then  know  I  well  that  she  would  not  so- 
journ. 


Now,  blissful  Lord,  so  crtRl  do  not  be 

Unto  the  blood  of  Troy,  I  pray  of  thee, 
As  Juno  was  unto  the  Theban  blood, 
From  whence  to  Thebes  came  griefs  in  multi- 
tude. 

And  after  this  he  to  the  gate  did  go 
Whence  Cresid  rode,  as  if  in  haste  she  was ; 
And  up  and  down  there  went,  and  to  and 

fro, 
And  to  himself  full  oft  he  said,  alas ! 
From  hence  my  hope  and  solace  forth  did 

pass. 

0  would  the  blissful  God  now  for  his  joy, 

1  might  see  her  agam  coming  to  Troy  I 

And  up  to  yonder  hill  was  I  her  guide ; 
Alas,  and  there  1  took  of  her  my  leave ; 
Yonder  1  saw  her  to  her  Father  ride, 
For  very  grief  of  which   my  heart  shall 

cleave ; — 
And  hither  home  I  came  when  it  was  eve  \ 
And  here  I  dwell  an  outcast  from  all  }oy, 
And  shall,  unless  1  see  her  soon  in  Troy. 

And  of  himself  did  he  imagine  oft 

That  he  was  blighted,  pale,  and  waxen  less 

Than  he  was  wont ;  and  that  in  whispers 

soft 
Men  said,  what  may  it  be,  can  no  one  guess 
Why  Troilus  hath  all  this  lieaviness  ? 
All  which  he  of  himself  conceited  wholly 
Out  of  his  weakness  and  his  melancholy. 

Another  time  he  took  into  his  head 

That  every  wight,  who  in  the  way  passed  by, 

Had  of  him  riith,  and  fancied  that  they  said, 

I  am  right  sorry  Troilus  will  die :  . 

And  thus  a  day  or  two  drove  wearily ; 

As  ye  have  heard ;  such  life  'gan  he  to  lead 

As  one  tha*  standeth  betwixt  hope  and  dread. 

For  which  it  pleased  him  in  h;s  songs  to 

j  show 

I  The  occasion  of  his  woe,  as  best  he  mi(!ht ; 
And  made  a  fitting  son",  of  words  but  tew, 
Somewhat  his  woeful  heart  to  make  more 

light  ; 
And  when  he  was  removed  from  all  men*a 

sight. 
With  a  soft  voice,  he  of  his  Lady  dear, 
That  absent  was,  *gan  sing  as  ye  may  hear. 

O  star,  of  which  T  have  lost  all  the  light. 
With  a  sore  heart  well  ought  I  to  bewail. 
That  ever  dark  in  torment,  night  by  night, 
Toward  my  death  with  wind  I  steer  and  sail ; 
For  which  upon  the  tenth  night  lif  thou  fail 
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With  thy  brfgM  t)laWs  lo  ^tfWle  ftl*  irtit  Wi« 

hour, 
My  ship  and  me  Chatybdis  ^ill  deVouf . 

As  soon  as  he  this  song  had  thus  sung 

through. 
He  fell  attain  into  hid  soff6#!i  old ; 
An*  everv  ni«ht,  a§  Was  his  wont  to  do* 
T^6il«  <»t«w<4  the  bright  rtt(«rt»  to  behoM ; 
And  all  his  trouble  to  the  moon  he  told, 
And  said;  1  iris,  Whto  thou  aH  h^iti*d 


I  shall  be  glad  if  all  the  world  be  true. 

Thy  horn*  Were  oW  as  now  upon  that  mor- 
row. 
When  hence  did  journey  ray  bright  LJidy 

dear, 
That  cauKe  is  of  rot  turhient  ahd  my  sorrow  i 
Kor  wHich,  oh^  gentle  Lnnii^  bright  and  clear. 
For  love  of  God.  run  fast  above  thy  sphere : 
For  when  fhy  horns  be^in  once  mofe  td 

spntijii, 
Then  shall  she  come  that  With  her  Uiss  nwy 
bring. 

The  day  is  more,  and  longer  every  night 
Tnan  they  were  wont  to  be — for  he  thought 

so; 
And  that  the  sun  did  take  his  coarse  not 

right, 
By  longer  way  than  he  was  wont  to  go : 
And  ^d|  I  am  in  constant  dread  1  tro 


That  WiJi^orf  hi*  Aon  iA  tet  alive* 

His  too  fond  father's  car'aitriss  to  drive. 

Upon  the  Walls  fast  afeo  would  he  walk, 
To  the  end  that  he  the  Grecian  htet  fanght 

see; 
And  ever  thus  he  \o  hmi^lf  would  talk .— - 
Lo !  yonder  is  my  own  bright  Lady  free ; 
Or  y6nder  li  it  fli-^t  the  tents  musf'b^ ; 
And  thente  does  Come  this  air  which  is  so 

sWeet 
That  III  my  s6ut  I  feel  the  joy  (jf  it. 

And  certAi6!y  tAii  wifid,  thM  ttiatt  aftd 

Afore 
By  moments  thus  inaeaseth  in  my  face, 
J  s  of  my  Lady's  sighis  heavy  and  sore ; 
1  prove  it  thus ;  for  in  no  other  space 
Of  all  this  town,  save  only  in  this  place. 
Feel  .1  a  wind  that  soundeth  so  like  pain, 
Jl  saith,  Alas,  whv  severed  are  wc  twain? 
A  weary  white  m  pam  he  tosseth  thus. 
Till  fully  past  and  gone  was  the    nintb 

night ; 
And  ever  at  his  side  stood  Pandarus, 
Who  busily  made  use  of  all  his  might 
To  comfort' Bm,  and  make  his  heart  more 

light: 
Giving  liSm  alwayb  hope,  that  she  the  mor- 
row 
Of  the 'tenth  day  will  come,  and  end  kb  sor* 
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Thtt  OLD  COMfefeHLAWD  BfiOGAR. 

Tlife  class  of  Beggars  to  which  the  Old  Man 
here  described  belongs  will  probably  soon 
be  extinct.  It  consisted  of  poor,  and  mostly 
old  and  infirm  persons,  who  confined  them- 
selves to  a  stated  round  in  their  neighbor- 
hot*!,  and  hM  eeriaih  fixed  dai^k,  on  whieh> 
at  di£Ferent  houses,  they  regularly  received 
alms,  ^^n1etlllie«  in  moiney,  but  mostly  ib 
provisions. 

I  SAW  an  aged  Beggar  in  my^  walk ; 
And  he  was  seated,  by  the  highway  side, 
On  a  low  structiire  of  rude  masonry 
Built  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  hill,  that  they 
Who  lead  their  horses  down  the  steep  roUgh 

xtiad 


May  thence  remoiint  at  ease.      The  aged 

Man 
Had  placed  his  staff  across  tlie  bmad  smooth 

stone 
That  overlays  the  pile ;  and,  from  a  bar 
All  white  with  floai^  the  dble  of  village 

damesj 
He  drew  hik  straps  and  fhtgmchts,  one  by 

one; 
And  scanned  them  with /a  fixed  and  serious 

look 
Of  idle  computation.    In  the  sun. 
Upon  the  second  step  of  that  small  pile, 
Surrounded  oy  those  wild  iinpef>pled  hills. 
He  sat,  .itid  ite  his  frtod  in  sblitude . 
And  ever,  scattered  from  his  palsied  hlAd, 
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Thity  stifl  attempting  Co  prerent  the  waste, 
Was    baffled    still,    the    aumbs   in    little 

showers 
Fell  on  the  ground ;  and  the  small  mountain 

birds, 
Not  venturing  yet  to  peck  their  destined 

meaU 
Approached  within  the  length  of  half  his 

staff. 

Him  from  my  childhood  haye  I  known  ; 

and  then 
He  was  so  old,  he  seems  not  older  now  \ 
He  travels  on,  a  solitary  Man, 
So  helpless  in  appearance,  that  for  him 
The  saimtering  Horseman  throws  not  with 

a  slack 
And   careless   hand   his   alms   upon   the 

ground, 
But  stops/— that  he  may  safely  lodge  the 

coin 
Within  the  old  Man*s  hat ;  nor  quits  him  so» 
But  still,  when  he  has  given  his  horse  the 

rein, 
Watched  the  aged  Beggar  with  a  look 
Sideloni;,  and  half-reverted.    She  who  tends 
The  toU'gate,  when  in  summer  at  her  door 
She  turns  her  wheel,  if  on  the  road  she  sees 
The  aged  Beggar  coining,  quits  her  work. 
And  lifts  the  latch  for  him  that  he  may 

pass. 
The   post-boy,  when   his   rattling  wheels 

overtake 
The  aged  Beggar  in  the  woody  lane, 
Shouts  to  him  from  behind ;  and,  if  thus 

warned 
The  old  man  does  not  change  his  course,  the 

boy  , 
Turns  with  less  noisy  wheels  to  the  road- 
side. 
And  passes  gently  by,  without  a  curse 
Upon  his  lips,  or  anger  at  his  heart. 

He  travels  on,  a  solitary  Man  ; 
His  age  has  no  companion.    On  the  ground 
His  eyes  .tre  turned,  and,  as  he  moves  along, 
They  move  akmg  the  ground ;  and,  ever- 
more. 
Instead  ot  common  and  habitual  sight 
Of  fields  with  rural  works,  of  hill  and  dale. 
And  the  blue  sky,  one  little  span  of  earth 
Is  all  his  prospect.     Thus,  from  day  to  day, 
Dow-bent,  his  eyes  forever  on  the  ground, 
He  plies  his  wekry  journey ;  seeing  still, 
And  seldom    knowing  that  he  sees,  some 

straw, 
Some  srnttered  leaf,  or  marks  which,  in  one 
trao.^ 


The  nails  of  cart  or  chariot-wheel  have  left 
Impressed  on  the  white  road,^m  the  same 

line) 
At  distance  still  the  same.    Poor  Traveller ! 
His  staff  trails  with  him ,  scarcely  do  his 

feet 
Disturb  the  summer  dust ;  he  is  so  stiU 
In  look  and  motion  that  the  cottage  curs. 
Ere  he  has  passed  the  door,  will  turn  away. 
Weary  of  baikin^  at  him.    Boys  and  girls. 
The  vacant  and  the  busy,  maids  and  youtlis. 
And  urchins  newly  breeched — all  pass  hun 

by: 
Him   even  the   slow-paced  wagon  leaves 

behind. 

But  deem  not  this  Man  useless. — States- 
men 1  ye 
Who  are  so  restless  m  your  wisdom,  ye 
Who  have  a  broom  still  ready  in  your  hands 
To  rid  the  world  of  nuisances ;  ye  proud, 
Heart-swoln,  while  in  your  pride  ye  con- 
template 
Your  talents,  power,  or  wisdom,  deem  him 

not 
A  burthen  of  the  earth  I    'Tis  Nature's  law 
That  none,  the  meanest  of  created  things, 
Of  forms  created  the  most  vile  and  brute. 
The  dullest  or  most  noxious,  should  exist 
Divorced  from  good — a  spirit  and  pulse  of 

good, 
A  life  and  soul,  to  every  mode  of  being 
Inseparably  linked.    Then  be  assured 
That  least   of   all   can   aught— that  ever 

owned 
The  heaven-regarding  eye  and  front  subKme 
Which  man  is  bom  to— sink,  howe'er  de. 

pressed, 
So  low  as  to  be  scorned  without  a  sin ; 
Without  offence  to  God  cast  out  of  view ; 
Like  the  dry  remnant  of  a  garden-flower 
Whose  seeds  are  shed,  or  as  an  implement 
Worn  out  and  worthless.    While  from  door 

to  door 
This  old  man  creeps,  the  villagers  in  him 
Behold  a  record  which  together  binds 
Past  deeds  and  offices  of  charity. 
Else  unremembered,  and  so  keeps  alive 
The  kindly  mood  in  hearts  which  lapse  of' 

years. 
And  that  half-wisdom  half-experience  gives^ 
Make  slow  to  feel,  and  by  sure  steps  resign 
To  selfishness  and  cold  oblivious  cares. 
Among  the  farms  and  solitary  huts, 
Hamlets  and  thinly-scattered  villasres. 
Where'er  the  actod  Heii(i;ar  takes  his  round 
The  mild  necessity  of  use  compels 
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To  acts  of  love;  and  habit  does  the  work 
Of  reason  ;  yet  prepares  that  after-joy 
Which  reason  cherishes.     And  thus  the 

soul, 
By  that  sweet  taste  of  pleasure  unpursued, 
Doth  find  herself  insensibly  disposed 
To  virtue  and  true  goodness. 

Some  there  are, 
By  their  good  works  exalted,  lofty  minds 
And  meditative,  authors  of  delight 
And  happiness,  which  to  the  end  of  time 
Will  U  ^e,  and  spread,  and  kindle :  even  such 

minds 
In  childhood,  from  this  solitary  Being, 
Or  from  like  wanderer,  haply  have  received 
(A  thing  more   precious  far  tlian  all  that 

books 
Or  the  solicitudes  of  love  can  do!) 
That   first    mild    touch    of  sympathy  and 

thought, 
In  which  they  found  their  kindred  with  a 

world 
Where  want  and  sorrow  were.    The  easy 

man 
Who  sits  at  his  own  door, — and,  like  the 

pear 
That  overhangs  his  head  from  the  green 

wall, 
Feeds  in  the  sunshine;   the  robust   and 

young, 
The  prosperous  and  unthinking,  they  who 

live 
Sheltered,  and  flourish  in  a  little  grove 
Of  their  own  kindred ; — all  behold  in  him 
A  silent  monitor,  which  on  their  minds 
Must  needs  impress  a  iransitory  thought 
Of  self-congratulation,  to  the  heart 
Of  each  recalling  his  peculiar  brons, 
His  charters  and  exemptions;   and,  per- 
chance. 
Though  he  to  no  one  give  the  fortitude 
And  circumspection  needful  to  preserve 
His  present  blessings,  and  to  husband  up 
The  respite  of  the  season,  he,  at  least, 
And  'tis  no  vulgar  service,  makes  them  felt. 

Yet  further. Many,  I  believe,   there 

are 
Who  live  a  life  of  virtuous  decency, 
Men  who  can  hear  the  Decalogue  and  feel 
No  self-reproach  ;  who  of  the  moral  law 
Established  in  the  land  whdre  they  abide 
Are  strict  observers ;  and  not  negligent 
In  acts  of  love  to  those  with  whom  they 

dwell. 
Their  kindred,  and  the  children  of  their 

blood. 


Praise  be  to  such,  and  to  their  shimben 

peace ! 
— But  of  the  poor  man  ask,  the  abject  poor ; 
Go,  aiid  demand  of  him,  if  there  be  here 
In  this  cold  abstinence  from  evil  deeds, 
And  these  inevitable  charities, 
Wherewith  to  satisfy  the  human  soul  ? 
No — man  is  dear  to  man ;  the  poorest  poor 
Long  for  some  moments  in  a  wcaiy  life 
When  they  can  know  and  fed  that  they  have 

been, 
Themselves,  tlie  fathers  and  the  dealeT«5-oiit 
Of  some  small  blessings ;  have  been  kind  to 

such 
As  needed  kindness,  for  this  single  cause. 
That  we  have  all  of  us  one  human  heart. 
— Such  pleasure  is  to  one  kind  Being  known, 
My  neighbor,  when  with  punctual  ^re,  each 

week 
Duly  as  Friday  comes,  though  pressed  her- 
self 
By  her  own  wants,  she  from  her  store  of 

meal 
Takes  one  unsparing  handful  for  the  scrip 
Of  this  old  Mendicant,  and  from  her  door 
Returning  with  exhilarated  heart. 
Sits  by  her  fire,  and  builds  her  hope  in 

heaven. 

Then  let  him  pass,  a  blessing  on  his  head ! 
And  while  in  that  vast  solitude  to  which 
The  tide  of  things  has  borne  him,  he  ap- 
pears 
To  breathe  and  live  but  for  himself  alone, 
Unblamed,  uninjured,  let  him  bear  about 
The  good  which  the  benignant  law  of  Hea- 

ven 
Has  hung  around  him :  and,  while  life  is 

his, 
Still  let  him  prompt  the  unlettered  villagers 
To  tender  offices  and  pensive  thoughts. 
— Then  let  him  pass,  a  blessing  on  his  headl 
And,  long  as  he  can  wander,  let  him  breathe 
The  freshness  of  the  valleys ;  let  his  blood 
Struggle  with  frosty  air  and  winter  snows ; 
And  let  the  chartered  wind  that  sweeps  the 

heath 
Beat  his  gray  locks  against  his  withered 

face. 
Reverence  the  hope  whose  vital  anxiousness 
Gives  the  last  human  interest  to  his  heart. 
May  never  House,  misnamed ot  Industry. 
Make  him  a    captive!— fur  that  pent-up 

din. 
Those  life-consuming  sounds  that  dog  the 

air, 
Be  his  ihe  natural  silence  of  old  age  I 
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Let  him  be  free  of  mountain  solitudes ; 
And  have  around  him,  whether  heard  or  not, 
The  pleasant  melody  of  woodland  birds. 
Few  arc  his  pleasures  :  if  his  eyes  have  now 
Been  doomed  so  long  to  settle  upon  earth 
That  not  without  some  effort  they  behold 
The  countenance  of  the  horizontal  sun, 
Rising  or  setting,  let  the  light  at  least 
Find  a  free  entrance  to  their  languid  orbs. 
And  let  him,  where  and  when  he  will,  sit 

down 
Beneath  the  trees,  or  on  a  grassy  bank 
Of  highwayside,  and  with  the  little  birds 
Share  his  chance*gathered  meal ;  and,  finally) 
As  in  the  eye  of  Nature  he  has  lived, 
So  m  the  eye  of  Nature  let  him  diel 
1798. 


THE   FARMER  OF  TILSBURY    VALB. 

»Tis  not  for  the  unfeeling,  the  falsely  refined, 
The  scjueamish  in  taste,  and  the  narrow  ot 

mind, 
And  the  small  critique  wielding  his  delicate 

pen, 
That  1  sing  of  old  Adam,  the  pride  of  old 

men. 

He  dwells  in  the  centre  of  London*s  wide 

Town; 
His  staff  is  a   sceptre— his  gray  hairs   a 

crown ; 
And  his  bright  eyes  look  brighter,  set  off  by 

the  streak 
Of  the  unfaded  rose  that  still  blooms  on  his 

cheek. 

*Mid  the  dews,  in  the  sunshine  of  mom,— 

'mid  the  ioy 
Of  the  fields,  he  collected  that  bloom,  when 

a  boy; 
That  countenance  there  fashioned,  which, 

spite  of  a  stain 
That  his  life  hath  received,  to  the  last  will 

remain. 

A  Farmer  he  was ;  and  his  house  far  and 

near 
Was  the  boast  of  the  country  for  excellent 

cheer: 
How  oft  have  I  heard  in  sweet   Tilsbury 

Vale 
Of  the  silver<rimmed  horn  whence  he  dealt 

his  mild  ale  1 


Yet  Adam  was  far  as  the  farthest  from  ruin. 

His  fields  seemed  to  know  what  their  Mas- 
ter was  doing ; 

And  turnips,  and  corn-land,  and  meadow, 
and  lea. 

All  caught  the  infection — as  generous  as  he. 

Yet  Adam  prized  little  the  feast  and  the 
bowl, — 

The  fields  better  suited  the  ease  of  his  soul : 

He  strayed  tlirough  the  fields  like  an  indo- 
lent wight, 

The  quiet  of  Nature  was  Adam's  delight 

For  Adam  was  simple  in  thouglit ;  and  the 

poor. 
Familiar  with  him,  made  an  inn  of  his  door: 
He  gave  them  the  best  that  he  had ;  or,  to 

say 
What  less  may  mislead  you,  they  took  it 

away. 

Thus  thirty  smooth  years  did  he  thrive  on  his 

farm : 
The  Genius  of  plenty  preserved  him  from 

harm . 
At  length,  what  to  most  is  a  season  of  sor 

row, 
His  means  are  run  out,— he  must  beg,  or 

must  borrow. 

To  the  neighbors  he  went,— all  were  free 
with  their  money ; 

For  his  hive  had  so  long  been  replenished 
with  honey 

That  they  dreamt  not  of  dearth  ;— He  con- 
tinued his  rounds, 

Knocked  here— and  knocked  there,  pounds 
still  adding  to  pounds. 

He  paid  what  he  could  with  his  ill-gotten 

And  something,  it  might  be,  reserved  for 

himself . 
Then  (what  is  too  true)  without  hinting 

word. 
Turned  his  back  on  the  country— and  off  like 

a  bird. 

You  lift  up  your  eyes  1— but  I  guess  that  you 

frame 
A  judgment  too  harsh  of  the  sin  and  the 

shame ; 
In  him  it  was  scarcely  a  business  of  art, 
For  this  he  did  all  in  the  ease  of  his  heart. 

To  London— a  sad  emiq:ration  I  ween — 
With  his  gray  hairs  he  went  from  the  brook 
and  the  green; 
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And  there,  with  small  wealth  hut  his  legs 

and  his  hands, 
As  lonely  lie  stood  as  a  crew  on  the  sands. 

All  trades,  as  need  was,  did  old    Adam 


Served  as  stable-boy,  errand-boy,  porter,  and 

groom; 
But  nature  is  gracious,  necessity  kind. 
And,  m  spite  of  the  shame  that  may  lurk  in 

his  mind, 

He  seems  ten  Urtkdays  younger,  to  green 

and  is  stout ; 
Twice  as  fast  as  before  does  his  Uood  run 

about; 
You  would  say  that  eadh  hair  of  his  beard 

was  alire, 
And  his  fingers  are  busy  as  bees  in  a  hive. 

For  he's  not  like  an  Old  Man  that  leisurely 

goes 
About  work  that  he  knows,  in  a  track  that 

he  knows ; 
Btjt  often  his  mind  is  compelled  to  demur, 
And  you  guess  that  the  more  then  his  body 

must  stir. 

Iti  (be  throMg  of  the  town  tike  a  stranger  is 
he, 

Like  one  whose  own  country's  far  over  the 
sea; 

And  Nature,  while  through  the  great  city  he 
htes, 

Full  ten  times  a  day  takes  his  heart  by  sur- 
prise. 

This  gives  him  the  fancy  of  one  that  is 

young. 
More  of  soul  in  bis  face  than  of  words  on  his 

tongue ; 
Like  a  maiden  of  twenty  he  trembles  and 

sighs. 
And  tears  of  fifteen  will  come  into  his  eyes. 

What's  a  tempest  to  lum,  or  the  dry  parch- 
ing heats  ?    ' 

Yet  he  watches  the  clouds  that  pass  over  the 
streets; 

With  a  look  of  such  earnestness  aften  will 
stand. 

You  might  think  he'd  twelve  reapers  at  work 
m  tike  Strand. 

Where  proud  Covent-garden   in   desolate 
hours 
.  Of  snow  and  hoar-frost,  spreads  her  fruits 
and  her  flowers, 


Old  Adam  will  smik  at  the  pains  that  \msrt 

made 
Poor  winter  look  fine  in  such  strange  mafp 

querade. 

'Mid  coaches  and  chariots,  a  wagon  of  straw. 
Like  a  magnet,  the  heart  of  Old  Adam  can 

draw; 
With  a  thousand  soft  pictures  his  memory 

will  teem, 
And  his  hearing  is  touched  with  the  sounds 

of  adican. 

Up  the  Haymarket  hiU  he  oft  whisties  his 

way, 
Thrusts  his  hands  in  a  wagon»  and  smelly 

at  the  hay ; 
He  thinks  of  the  fields  he  so  often  hath 

mown, 
And  is  happy  as  if  the  rich  freight  were  his 

own. 

But  chiefly  to  Smithfield  he  loves  to  repair, — 
If  you  pass  by  at  nKMrning,  you'll  meet  with 

Mm  there. 
The  breath  of  the  cows  you  may  see  him  in- 

hale. 
And  his  heart  all  the  while  is  in  Tasburr 

Vale. 

Now  farewell,  Old  Adam  I  when  low  thou 

art  laid, 
May  one  blade  of  grass  spring  up  over  thy 

bond; 
And  1  hope  that  thy  grave,  whensoever  it 

be, 
Will  hear  the  winds  sigh  through  the  leaves 

of  atrecw 
1803. 


THE  SMALL  CELANDINE, 

TrntHK  IS  a  Flower,  the  lesser  Celandme, 
That  sbnnks,  Uke  many  more,  from  cold  and 

rani ; 
And,  the  first  moment  that  the  sun  may 

shine. 
Bright  as  the  sun  himself,  'tis  out  again  1 

When  haiflstooss  have  heen  fattmg,  swsnn 

on  swarm, 
Or  blasts  the  green  Held  and  the  trees  db- 

trest, 
Oft  have  I  seen  it  muffled  up  from  hann, 
In  close  self -shelter,  like  a  •thing  at  xMt. 
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But  lately,  one  roufh  day,  this  Flower  I 

passed 
K^i  recti^i^^  it.  tHQU|[h^  alt^r^ /ojr«9. 
Now  standing  forth  9n  o^ering  to  the  blast, 
And  bufietedat  wiH  by  rain  and  storm. 

I    s|(^)pe4t   404   sai4  with    mly-muttered 

VQice, 
*'  It  doth  not  ]pv4  ^  /^how«r,  po^  ^eek  the 

Tfy$  neither  is  its  courage  nor  it»  (^ik^ic^ 
^Ut  (^  nfc^t^y  v^  beiDg  ^ 

The  sunshine  may  pot  chejcr  it,  nor  ^c 

dew; 
It  canpot  help  itself  in  its  decay  ; 
StM  in  its  members,  withered,  chanred  of 

,hue.'»  '  ;         >      y 

And,  ip  mv  splepn,  I  smiled  that  it  "^^ 

gray. 

To  t>0  »  PKfVli04'9  FavQ|9t«>Hd»9Q,  V9f«e 

trvth, 
A  Mis^s  JP/eiimri(rri-b«bal4.wir  lot  I 
O   Man,  tiiat  from  thy  fair   and  shining 

youth 
Age  might  but  take  the  thmgs  Youth  needed 

not  I 
1804. 


IV. 

THE  TWO  THIEVES } 

OR, 
THE  LAST  STAGE  OF  AVARICE. 

O  NOW  that  the  g^us  of  Bewick  were- 

mine, 
And  the  9ktU  which  he  kasMd  on  lAie  insks 

of  the  Tyne, 
Tthea  «he  Muws  snis^  tel  wtfth  me  just  as 

they  chose. 
For  d'd  tnke  my  butt  ltRv«  both  of  verse  and 

o(  prose. 

What  feats  would  I  work  with  jny  n^glcal 

hand! 
B.9o]c*leamin2  ^nd  ^ks  should  b^  banished 

the  l^ncT: 
And,  for  hunger  and  thirst  and  such  trou- 


blesonie  cglls. 
veiy  ale-house  sh< 
its  walls, 


Evexy  ale-house  should  then  h^ve  a  feast  on 


■13ie  traveller  irouU  hai>g  his  wet  clothes  on 

a  chair  ; 
Xit4hcm  sRMikt,  let4heiii  Uni,  not  a  straw 

wouldhe 


For  tlie  Pnxi&eil  Son,  Joseph's  Dream  aod 

his  sheaves. 
Oh.  whst  WQuU  they  be  to  ny  Ude  of  ftv^ 

Thieves  ? 

The  One,  yet  unbreedied,  is  not  thiee  birtlw 

days  old, 
His  Grandsire  that  age  more  than  thirty 

^ioies  toW ; 
There  are  ninety  good  seasons  o^  U^  snd 

/omI  weather 
^^tween  them,  and  both  go  a  pilfi^iijQg  to- 

getbfir, 

With  chips  is  the  carpenter  slrew^Pjg  his 

floor? 
la  a  cart-load  of  tairf  at  ao  old  s^oman^i 

door? 
Old  Daniel  his  hand  to  tiM  ,t)Eeasui«  wiH 

slide  1 
And  his  Grandson's  as  feusfr  ft  work  hy  his 

side. 

Old  Daniel  begins ;  he  stops  short-Hnd  his 

Through  the  lost  look  of  dotage,  is  cunning 

and  sly  r 
'Tis  a  look  which  at  this  time  is  hardly  his 

own, 
But  '    '    a  plain  tale  of  the  days  tliat  are 

He  once  had  a  heart  which  was  moved  by 

^vt  wires 
Of  manifold  pleasures  and  many  desires : 
And  what  if  he  cbArUl^^d  his  purse  ?  'Twas 

no  more 

Th9i»  ^Keadmg  a  R»lh  trod  hr  JimMii^  be- 
fore. 

'Twiis  a.path  trodl^rftbousaods;  •biiti^aiiUl 

is  one 
Who  went  something  farther  than  others 

-have  Kone, 
And  now  with  old  Danid  yon  sea  how  it 

fares: 
You  see  to  what  end  he  has  faronght  his 

gray  hairs. 

The  pair  sally  forth  hand  in  hand :  ate  the 

sun 
Has  peered  o*er  the  beeches,  their  work  is 

'  bei^un  : 
And  yet.  into  whatever  sin  they  may  faU, 
This  child  but  half  knows  it,  and  ihat  nol 

atatt. 
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They  hunt  throngh  the  streets  with  deliber 

ate  tread, 
And  each,  m  his  turn,  becomes  leader  or 

led; 
And,  wherever  they  carry  their  plots  and 

their  wiles, 
Every  face  in  the  village  is  dimpled  with 

smiles. 

Neither  checked  by  the  rich  nor  the  needy 

they  roam ; 
For  the  gray-headed  Sire  has  a  daughter  at 

home,  [done ; 

Who  will  gladly  repair  all  the  damage  that*s 
And  three,  were  it  asked,  would  be  rendered 

for  one. 

Old  Man!  who     so  oft  I  with  pity  have 

eyed, 
I  love  thee»  and  love  the  sweet  Boy  at  thy 

side: 
•Long  yet  may'st  thou  live  I  for  a  teacher  we 

see 
That  lifts  up  the  veil  of  our  nature  m  thee. 


ANIMAL     TRANQUILLITY      AND 
DECAY. 

Thb  little  hedgerow  birds, 
That  peck  along  the  road,  regard  him  not. 
He  travels  on,  and  in  his  face,  his  step, 
His  gait,  his  one  expression :  every  limb, 
His  look  and  bending  figure,  all  bespeak 
A  man  who  does  not  move  with  pain,  but 

moves 
With  thought. — He  is  insensibly  subdued 
To  settled  quiet  •  he  is  one  by  whom 
AU  effort  seems  forgotten ;  one  to  whom 
Long  patience  hath  such  mild  composure 

given 
That  patience   now  doth  seem  a  thing  of 

which 
He  hath  no  need.    He  is  by  nature  led 
To  peace  so  perfect  that  the  young  behold 
With  envy  what  the  Oki  Man  luudly  feel& 
1798. 
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EPITAPHS 

TRANSLATED  PROM  CHIABRERA. 


•Weep  not,  beloved  Friends !  nor  let  the  air 
For  me  with  sighs  be  troubled.    Not  from 

life 
Have  I  been  taken ;  this  is  genuine  life 
And  this  alone^the  life  which  now  I  live 
In  peace  eternal ;  where  desire  and  joy 
Together  move  in  fellowship  without  end.— 
Francesco  Ceni  willed  that,  after  death. 
His  tombstone  thus  should  speak  for  him. 

And  surely 
Small  cause  there  is  for  that  fond  wish  of 

ours 
Long  to  continue  in  this  world ;  a  world 
That  keeps  not  faith,  nor  yet  can  point  a 

•    hope 
to  goody  whereof  itself  is  destitute. 


II. 

Perhaps   some  needful   serfice  of  tiie 

State 
Drew  Titus  from  the  depth  of  studious 

bowers, 
And  doomed  him  to  contend  in  faithless 

courts, 
Where  gold  determines  between  right  and 

wrong. 
Yet  did  at  length  his  loyalty  of  heart, 
And  his  pure  native  genius,  lead  him  back 
To  wait  upon    the   bright   and   gracious 

Muses, 
Whom  he  had  early  loved.  And  not  in  vain 
Such   course   he  heldt    Bologna's  learned 

schools 
Were  gladdened  by  the  Sage's  voice,  and 

hung 
With  fondness  on  thoH  %^ifp^  Nestariaa 
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There  pleasure  crowned  his  days ;  and  all 

his  thoughts 
A  roseate  fragrance  breathed.  *'<-0  human 

life^ 
That  never  art  secure  from  dolorous  change  I 
Behold  a  high  injunction  suddenly 
To  Amo's  side  hath  iirought  him,  amd  he 

charmed 
A  Tuscan    audience:    but'  full  soon  was 

called 
To  the  perpetual  silence  of  the  grave* 
Mourn,  Italy,  the  loss  of  him  who  stood 
A  Champion  steadfast  and  mvmcible, 
To  quell  the  rage  of  hterary  War  I 


O  THOU  who  movest  onward  with  a  mind 
Intent    upon    thy  way,  pause,  though  in 

haste  I 
'Twill  be  no  fruitless  moment.     I  was  born 
Within  Savona's  walls,  of  s;entle  blood. 
On  Tiber's  banks  my  youth  was  dedicate 
To  sacred  studies ;  and  the  Roman  Shep> 

herd 
Gave    to   my  charge  Urbino's  numerous 

flock 
Well  did  1  watch,  much  labored,  nor  had 

power 
To  escape  from  many  and  strange  indigni- 
ties , 
Was    smitten    by  the  great   ones  of  the 

world. 
But   did    not  fall;  for  Virtue   braves  all 

shocks, 
Upon  herself  resting  immovably. 
Me  did  a  kindlier  fortune  then  invite 
To    serve    the   glorious    Henry,  King  of 

France. 
And  in  his  hands  I  saw  a  high  reward 
Stretched    out    (or    my    acceptance, — but 

Death  came. 
Now,  Reader,  learn  from  this  my  fate,  how 

false, 
How  treacherous   to   her   promise,  is  the 

world ; 
And  trust  in  God— to  whose  eternal  doom 
Must    bend    the  sceptred   Potentates  \A 

earth 


There  never  breathed  a  man  who,  when  his 

life 
Was  closing,  might  not  of  that  life  relate 

*      I VI  vivea  giocondo  e  1  suoi  pentieri 

Erano  tutti  rose. 
The  Translator  had  not  skill  to  come  nearer 
to  his  originaU 


Toils  long  and  hard.~The  warrior  will  re- 
port 
Of  wounds,  and  bright  swords  flashing  in  the 

field. 
And  blast  of  trumpets.    He  who  hath  been 

doomed 
To  bow  his  forehead  in  the  courts  of  kings 
Will  tell  of  fraud  and  never-ceasing  hate, 
Envy  and  heart-inquietude,  derived 
From  intricate  cabals  of  treacherous  friends 
1,  who  on  shipboard   lived   from   earUest 

youth, 
Could  represent  the  countenance  horrible 
Of  the   vexed  waters,  and  the  indignant 

rage 
Of  Auster  and  Bootes.    Fifty  years 
Over  the  well-steered  galleys  did  1  rule : — 
From  huge  Pelorus  to  tne  Atlantic  pillars. 
Rises  no  mountain  to  mine  eyes  unknown ; 
And  the  broad  gulfs  I  traversed  oft  and  oft. 
Of  every  cloud  which  in  the  heavens  might 

stir 
I  knew  the  force ;  and  hence  the  rough  sea*s 

pride 
Availed  not  to  my  Vessel's  overthrow. 
What  noble  pomp  and  frequent  have  not  I 
On  regal  decks  beheld  !  yet  in  the  end 
1  learned  that  one  poor  moment  can  suffice 
To  equalize  the  lefty  and  the  low. 
We  sail  the  sea  of  life — a  Calm  One  finds. 
And  One  a  Tempest — and,  the  voyage  o'er, 
Death  is  the  quiet  haven  of  us  all. 
If  more  of  my  condition  ye  would  know, 
Savona  was  my  birth-place,  and  I  sprang 
Of  noble  parents  •  seventy  years  and  three 
Lived  1 — then  yielded  to  a  slow  disease. 


True  is  it  that  Ambrosio  Salinero 
With  an  untoward  fate  was  long  involved 
In  odious  litigation  ;  and  full  long, 
Fate  harder  still  1  had  he  to  endure  assaults 
Of  racking  malady.    And  true  it  is 
That  not  the  less  a  frank  courageous  heart 
And  buoyant  spirit  triumphed  over  pain  \ 
And  he  was  strong  to  follow  in  the  steps 
Of  the  fair  Muses.     Not  a  covert  path 
Leads  to  the  dear  Parnassian  forest's  shade, 
That  might  from  him  be  hidden;  not  a 

track 
Mounts  to  pellucid  Hippocrene,  but  he 
Had   traced    its    windings.— This    Savona 

knows, 
Yet  no  sepulchral  honors  to  her  Son 
She  paid,  for  in  our  age  the  heart  is  ruled 
Only  by  gold.     And  now  a  simple  stone 
Inscribed  with  this  memorial  here  is  niaed 


By  hu  ^refi,  his  ionely,  Chiabrcrt. 
Think  not,  O   Passenger  I  who  read'st  the 

That  an  exceeding  love  hath  dazzled  me ; 
V«m.h«  vra0  0^  v/hwf  memory  ought  to 

spread 
Whore'fr  Fvm^stvf^  bears  an  honored  name. 
And  live  M  long  a»  its  pure  ytreaia  shail 

flow 

VI. 
DvsTiATBp  to  wv  frpnj  very  wfancy 
Was  I,  Roberto  Dati,  and  I  took 
In  Mftkg  t^^9  white  symbol  of  th«  Cross  : 
lilor  H)  Ufe*s  vigorous  »i;a:)on  did  I  shun 
Hazard  or  toil ;  among  the  sands  was  «een 
Of  Libya  <  aod  not  seldom,  on  the  bankft 
Of  wide  Hungarian  Danube,  'twas  my  lot 
Tp  hj?ar  tbc  sanRuinary  trumpet  sownded. 
$0  iived  I,  and  repined  not  at  jHich  fate . 
This  only  grieves  m«.  for  it  seemft  a  wrong, 
Thajt  stripped  of  ajnm  I  to  my  end  aw 

brought 
Q9  th«  soft  4owii  (of  my  pat^nal  homt. 
Yet  haply  Arno  shall  be  spared  all  cause 
To  blush  for  me.    Thou,  loiter  not  nor  halt 
In  tliy  appointed  way,  and  bear  in  mind 
How  f|«^ng  and  how  frail  is  human  Hi  I 

VII 

O  F«,QWjPH  of  all  that  springs  from  gentle 

blgod. 
And  atl  that  ^en^rpus  nurture  hr^ds   to 

Youth  amiable ;  0  friend  so  true  of  soul, 
Tq  fair  Aglaia ;  by  what  envy  moved, 
Lelius!  has  death  cut  short  thy  brilliant 

day 
In  its  sweet  opening  ?  And  what  dire  mishap 
Has  from  3ayona  torn  her  best  delight  ? , 
Fop:  jJiee  she  mourns,  nor  e'er  will  cease  to 

mourn; 
A#.d*  should  the  outpourings  of  her  eyes 

suffice  not 
For  her  heart's  grief,  she  will  entreat  Sebeto 
Not  to  withhold  his  bounteous  aid,  Sebeto 
Who  saw  thee,  on  his  margin,  yield  to  death, 
In  the  chaste  arms  of  thy  beloved  Love ! 
What  profit  riches  ?  what  does  youth  avail  ? 
past  are  our  hopes ; — I,  weepmg  bitterly, 
Penned  these  sad  lines,  nor  can  forbear  to 

pray 
That  every  gentle  Spirit  hitlier  led 
May 'read  them  not  without  some  bitter 

tears. 

VIII. 

Not  without  heavy  e^rief  of  heart  did  He 
ei»  whcHi  (h«  Oiily  MJi  if «r  j|t  Uw^  tini» 


The  father  ao>o«nied  m  a  distant  had^ 
Deposit  in  the  hollow  of  this  tomh 
A  brother's  CJbiM,  most  tiaderly  btloved ! 
Francesco  was  the  name  the  Yovth  had 

home, 
PozzoRONNfCLU  his  iHustHous  hoHse ; 
A«d«  when  heeeatb  this  sione  the  Corse  wBi 

laid, 
The  eyee  of  all  Savona  otresroed  iirith  teari, 
Alas !  the  twentieth  April  of  his  life 
Had  scarcely  fSowerea;  and  at  this  aag[f 


By  genwDC  virtwe  he  iaspined  a  hojpff 
That  greatly  cheered  his  oouniry ;  to  hi^hin 
He  promised  comfort;  and  the  flattering 

thoughts 
His  friends  had  in  their  fondness  cntei^ 

taincd 
He  suffered  not  to  languish  or  decay. 
Now  is  there  not  good  reason  to  brtak  forth 
Into  a  passionate  lament  f — O  Sou)  ! 
Short  while  a  Pilgrim  in  «ur  nether  world, 
Do  thou  enjoy  the  calm  empyreal  air  i 
And  round  this  earthly  tomb  let  roses  risOi 
And  everlasting  spring  { In  meiwory 
Of  that  delightful  frasjance  which  was  once 
From  thy  nSld  manners  quietly  exiialed. 


IX. 

Pause,   courteous   Spirit! — Balhi   wpplr 

/cates 
That  Thou,  with  no  reluctant  voicft -for  him 
Here  laid  in  mortal  dwkness,wottIdrt  prefer 
A  prayer  to  the  Redeemer  of  the  vvorld. 
This  to  th?  dead  by  saq^ed  right  beVwigs ; 
All  else  is  nothing. — Did  occasion  s^it 
To  tell  his  awrth,  the  marUeiOif  this  tomb 
Would  ill  suffice :  for  Plato's  lore  «)ibliiii€^ 
And  all  the  wisdom  of  the  $l^yrite» 
Enriched  and  beautified  his  «it\i4(««s  mndi 
With  Archimedes  also  he  conversed 
As  with  a  <:ho6«n  ^rifndl  nor  4«d  he  leave 
Those  laureate  wreaths  ungaihosed  which 

the  Nymphs 
Twine    near    tbejj:   Jovod    Permessiis.— 

Finally, 
Himself  above  each  lower  thought  uplifting. 
His  ears  he  closed  to  listen  to  the  songs 
Which  Sion's  Kings  did  censecnte  (H  old 
And  his  Permessus  found  on  Lebanon. 
A  blessed  Man  1  whO/of  protmcted  days 
Made  not,  as  thousands  do,  a  vulgar  sleep; 
But  t»««y  did /^tf  live  his  life.     Urbino,    ' 
Take  pride  in  him  1—0  Pa,ssenger,fi^wi(UI 
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By  a  West  Husband  guldedi  Mary  came 
From  nearest  kindred,  Vernon    her   new 

name;' 
She  came,  though  meek  of  sou),  in  seemly 

pride 
Of  happiness  and  hope,  a  youthful  Bride. 
O  drtai}  vaverael   ii  aught  U  »p,  whidi 

proves 
That  God  wiU  chasten  whom  he  defuiy 

Jave« 
Faith  bore  her  up  through  pains  in  mercy 

given, 
And  irmtfales  that  were  eadh  a  ttep  \o 

Heawn ; 
Two  Babes  were  laid  in  eajrth  be£bre  the 

died; 
A  third  nowslnaiberf  at  the  Mother's  side ; 
Its  Sister'twin  survives,  whose  smiles  afford 
A  trembling  solace  to  her  widowed  Lord. 
Reader  I  if  to  thy  bosom  cling  the  pain 
Of  recent  sorrow  combated  in  vain  ; 
Or  if  thy  cherished  grief  have    taijed  to 

thwart 
Time  still  intent  on  his  insidious  part, 
Lullin*;  the  mourner's  best  good  Noughts 

asleep, 
Pilfenng  regrets  we  would,  but  cannot,  keep  \ 
Bear  with   Hun— JM^e  Him  gently  who 

makes  known 
His  bitt^  k»s  by  this  memorial  Stone ; 
And  pray  that  in  his  faithful  breast  the 

grace 
Of  resigmatSen  find  a  hallowed  place 

I) 
Six  months  to  six  years  added  he  nraained 
Up0n  thci  sinful  eart^.  by  ^m  imstoined : 
O  blessed  Lord !  whose  mercy  then  removed 
A  ChiM  whom  every  e|Fe  that  looked  on 

.  lo^•ed ; 
Suppprt  us,  teach  us  calmly  to  resign 
What  we   possessed,  and  now  is  wholly 
^ine! 

I...  ♦■< 

CENOTAPH. 
In  affectionate  remembrance  of  Frances  Fer- 
fDoc,  whoac  eeroaiau  are  dep«sjied  in  the  Oltureh 
of  Claines,  near  Worcester,  this  stone  i«  erect- 
■ad  by  iver  aistcu*,  Pame  f4argaret,  wife  of  ^ir 
George  Beaumont,  Bart.,  who.  feeling  not  less 
thanihe  love  of  a  bcother  for  the  rieceasedt 
Commends  this  memorial  to  the  care  of  his  heirs 
and  successors  in  the  possession  of  this  place. 

By  vain  affections  unenthraUed* 
13>Qu^  r«$alu^  ji\m  4ut/  caiM 


To  meet  the  worid^  broad  ejpet 
Pure  as  tlie  holiest  cloistered  mm 
I'hat  ever  feared  the  twnptmg  sua, 
Did  Fermor  live  and  die. 

This  Tablet,  hallowed  by  her  name, 
One  heart-relieving  tear  may  claim ; 
But  if  the  pensive  gloom 
Of  fond  regret  be  still  thy  choice. 
Exalt  the  spint,  hear  the  voice 
Of  Jesus  from  her  tombl 

*  I  AM  TUB  WAY;  THE  TRUTH,  ANI>  JHB 
J.IFE." 


IV 
EPITAPH 


IN    THE    CHAPEL-YAIU>    OF    tANGDAU, 
WESTMORELAND. 

By  playful  smiles,  <a}as  1  too  oft 

A  sad  heart's  simshioe)  by  a  soft 

And  gentle  nature,  and  a  free 

Yet  modest  hajul  of  charity. 

Through  life  was  Owen  Lu>vd  endeared 

To  young  and  old ;  and  how  revered 

Had  been  that  pious  spirit,  a  tide 

Of  humble  mourners  testified, 

When,  after  pains  dispensed  to  prove 

The  measure  of  God*s  chastening  love. 

Here,  brought  from  far,  hfts  oorse  touod 

rest, — 
Fulfilmeat  of  his  own  request  \-^ 
Urged  less  for  this  Yew^s  shade,  though  be 
Planted  with  such  fond  hope  the  tree , 
Less  for  the  l&ve  of  stream  and  rock, 
Dear  as  they  were,  than  that  his  Flock, 
When  they  no  more  their  Pastor^  v^uce 
Could  hear  to  guide  them  in  their  choice 
Through  good'and  evil,  help  might  have, 
Admonished,  from  his  silent  grave, 
Of  righteousness,  of  sins  forgiven, 
For  peace  on  earth  and  blias  m  beaveiv 


V. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  SCHOLARS  OF 
THE  VILLAGE  SCHOOL  OF  - — . 

1798. 

I  COME,  ye  little  noisy  Crew, 
Not  long  your  pastime  to  prevent : 
1  heard  thie  blessing  which  to  yo« 
Our  conynoB  Fnmd  and  £«lber  aoot 
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I  kissed  his  cheek  before  he  died ; 
And  when  his  breath  was  fled, 
I  raised,  while  kneeling  bv  his  side, 
His  hand  -—it  dropped  like  lead. 
Your  hands,  dear  Little-ones,  do  all 
That  can  be  done,  will  never  fall 
Like  this  till  they  are  dead. 
By  night  or  day,  blow  foul  or  fair, 
Ne'er  will  the  best  of  all  your  train 
Play  with  the  locks  of  his  white  hair 
Or  stand  between  his  knees  again. 

Here  did  he  sit  confined  for  hours ; 
But  he  could  see  the  woods  and  plains, 
Could  hear  the  wind  and  mark  the  showers 
Come  streaming  down  the  streaming  panes. 
Now    stretched    beneath    his    grass-green 

mound 
He  rests  a  prisoner  of  the  ground. 
He  loved  the  breathing  air. 
He  loved  the  sun,  but  if  it  nse 
Or  set,  to  him  where  now  he  lies, 
Brings  not  a  moment's  care. 
Alas !  what  idle  words ;  but  take 
The  Dirge  which  for  our  Master's  sake 
And.vours,  love  prompted  me  to  make 
The  rhymes  so  homely  in  attire 
Witii  learned  ears  may  ill  agree, 
But  chanted  by  your  6rphan  Quire 
Will  make  a  touching  melody. 


Mourn,  Shepherd,  near  thy  old  gray  stone ; 
Tluiu  Angler,  by  the  silent  flood ; 
h  r.d  mourn  when  thou  art  all  alone. 
Thou  \Voo<lman,  in  the  distant  wood  I 

Thou  one  blind  Sailor,  rich  in  joy 
I'hwugh  blind,  thy  tunes  in  sadness  hum ; 
An  I  mourn,  thou  poor  half-witted  Boy 
Boin  deaf,  and  livm;;  deaf  and  dumb 

Thou  flrooping  sick  Man,  bless  the  Guide 
Who   checked  or  turned   thy   headstrong 

youth. 
As  he  before  had  sanctified 
Thy  infancy  with  heavenly  truth. 

Ye  Striplings,  light  of  heart  and  gay, 

Bold  settlers  on  some  foreign  shore, 

Give,  when  your  thoughts  are  turned  this 

way, 
A  sigh  to  him  whom  we  deplore. 

For  us  who  here  in  funeral  strain 
With  one  accord  our  voices  raise. 
Let  sorrow  overcharged  with  pain 
Be  lost  in  thankfulntts  and  praise. 


And  when  our  hearts  shall  feel  a  sting 
From  ill  we  meet  or  good  we  miss, 
May  touches  of  his  memor>'  bring 
Fond  healing,  like  a  mother's  kiss. 

BY  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  GRAVE  BOMB  YEARS 
AFTER. 

Long  time  his  pulse  hath  ceased  to  beat ; 
But  benefits,  his  gift,  we  trace — 
Expressed  in  every  eye  we  meet 
Round  this  dear  Vale,  his  native  place. 

To  sUtely  Hall  and  Cottage  rude 
Flowed  from  his  life  what  still  they  hold- 
Light  pleasures,  every  day,  renewed, 
And  blessings  half  a  century  old. 

Oh  true  of  heart,  of  spirit  gay. 
Thy  faults,  where  not  already  gone 
From  memory,  prolong  their  stay 
For  charity's  sweet  sake  alone. 

Such  solace  find  we  for  our  loss ; 
And  what  bevond  this  thought  we  craYe 
Comes  in  the  promise  from  the  Cross, 
Shining  upon  thy  happy  grave.* 


ELEGIAC  STANZAS, 

SUGGESTED  BY  A  PICTURE  OF  PEBLB 
CASTLE,  IN  A  STORM,  PAINTED  BY  SIS 
GEORGE  BEAUMONT. 

I  WAS    thy  neighbor    once,  thou  rugged 

Pile! 
Four  summer  weeks  I  dwelt  in  sight  of 

thee : 
I  s.tw  thee  every  day;  and  all  the  while 
Thy  Form  was  sleeping  on  a  glassy  sea. 

So  pure  the  sky,  so  quiet  was  the  air  1 
So  like,  so  very  like,  was  day  to  day  1 
Whene'er  i  looked,  thy  Image    still  was 

there ; 
It  trembled,  but  it  never  passed  away. 

How  perfect  was  the  calm  I  it  seemed  oo 

sleep ; 
No  mood,  which   season  takes  away,  or 

brings : 
T  could  have  fancied  that  the  mighty  Deep 
Was  even  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  things. 

*  See  upon  the  subject  of  the  three  foreg<MnK 
pieces  the  FooaUiB,  so.,  ftc*»  pafe  4x7% 
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Ah  I  THEN,  if  mine  had  been  the  Painter's 

hand, 
To  express  what  then  I  saw ;  and  add  the 

gleam, 
The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration,  and  the  Poet's  dream ; 

I  would  have  planted  thee,  thou  hoary  Pile 
Amid  a  world  how  different  from  this'l 
Beside  a  sea  that  could  not  cease  to  smile ; 
On  tranquil  land,  beneath  a  sky  of  bliss.       j 

Thou  shouldst  have    seemed  a  treasure- 
house  divine 
Of  peaceful  years ;  a  chronicle  of  heaven ; — 
Of  all  the  sunbeams  that  did  ever  shine 
The  very  sweetest  had  to  thee  been  given, 

A  Picture  had  it  been  of  lasting  ease, 
Elysian  quiet,  without  toil  or  strife ; 
No  motion  but  the  movinc:  tide,  a  breeze, 
Or  merely  silent  Nature's  breathing  life. 

Such,  in  the  fond  illusion  of  my  heart, 
Such  Picture  would  1  at  that  time  have 

made : 
And  seen  the  soul  of  tnith  in  every  part, 
A  steadfast  peace  that  might  not  be  be- 
trayed. 

So  once  it  would  have  been,— *tis  so  no 
more; 

I  have  submitted  to  a  new  control : 

A  power  is  gone,  which  nothing  can  re- 
store ; 

A  deep  distress  hath  humanized  my  Soul. 

Not  for  a  moment  could  I  now  behold 
A  smilins;  sea,  and  be  what  I  have  been  : 
The  feeling  of  my  loss  will  ne'er  be  old  ; 
This,  which  I  know,  I  speak  with  mind 
serene. 

Then,  Beaumont,  Friend  I  who  would  have 
been  the  Friend, 

If  he  had  lived,  of  Him  whom  I  deplore, 

This  work  of  thine  I  blame  not,  but  com- 
mend; 

This  sea  in  anger,  and  that  dismal  shore. 

0  *tis  a  passionate  Work — yet  wise  and 

well. 
Well  chosen  is  the  spirit  that  is  here ; 
That  Hulk  which  labors   in    the   deadly 

swell. 
This  rueful  sky,  this  pageantry  of  fear ! 

And  this  huge  Castle,  standing  here  sub- 
lime, 

1  la/e  to  see  the  look  with  which  it  heaves, 


Cased  in  the  unfeeling  armor  of  old  time. 
The  lightning,  the  fierce  wind,  and  tramp- 
ling waves. 

Farewell,  farewell  the  heart  that  lives  alone 
Housed  in  a  dream,  at  distance  from  the 

Kind! 
Such  happiness,  wherever  it  be  known, 
Is  to  be  pitied ;  for  'tis  surely  blind. 

But  welcome  fortitude,  and  patient  cheer. 
And  frequent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  borne! 
Such  sights,  or  worse,  as  are  before  me 

here. — 
Not  without  hope  we  suffer  and  we  mourn. 
1805. 

♦  ■■   ■ 

VII. 

TO  THE  DAISY. 

Sweet  Flower !  belike  one  day  to  have 

A  place  upon  thy  Poet's  grave, 

I  welcome  thee  once  more : 

But  He,  who  was  on  land,  at  sea, 

My  Brother,  too,  in  loving  thee. 

Although  he  loved  more  silently, 

Sleeps  by  his  native  shore. 

Ah  !  hopeful,  hopeful  was  the  day 

When  to  that  ship  he  bent  his  way, 

To  govern  and  to  guide : 

His  wish  was  gained  :  a  little  tim6 

Would  bring  him  back  in  manhood's  prime 

And  free  for  life,  these  hills  to  climb ; 

With  all  his  wants  supplied. 

And  full  of  hope  day  followed  day 

While  that  stout  Sliip  at  anchor  lay 

Beside  the  shores  of  Wight ; 

The  May  had  then  made  all  things  green  ; 

And,  floating  there,  in  pomp  serene. 

That  Ship  was  jjoodly  to  be  seen. 

His  pride  and  his  delight ! 

Yet  then,  when  called  ashore,  he  sought 
The  tender  peace  of  rural  thought  •. 
In  more  than  happy  mood 
To  your  abodes,  bright  daisy  Flowers  I 
He  then  would  steal  at  leisure  hours. 
And  loved  you  glittering  in  your  bowers, 
A  starry  multitude. 

But  hark  the  word  ! — the  ship  is  gone ; — 
Returns  from  her  Ions:  course ; — anon 
Sets  sail : — in  season  due. 
Once  more  on  English  earth  they  stand: 
But,  when  a  third  time  from  the  land 
They  parted,  sorrow  was  at  hand 
For  Him  and  for  his  crew. 
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Ill-fated  Vessel  !— ghastly  shock! 
--^At  length  delivered  from  the  rock, 
The  deep  she  hath  regained ; 
And  through  the  stormy  night  they  steer ; 
Laboring  for  life,  in  hope  and  fear, 
To  reach  a  safer  shore — how  near, 
Yet  not  to  be  attained  1 

"  Silence ! "  the  brave  Commander  cried  | 
To  tiiat  calm  word  a  shriek  replied, 
It  was  a  last  de.itli-shriek. 
—A  few  (my  soul  oft  saes  that  skht) 
Sttfvive  upon  the  tall  mast's  height ; 
But  one  dear  remnant  of  the  night— 
For  Hhn  in  vaUi  1  seek. 

Si^  weeks  beneath  the  moving  sea 

He  lay  in  tlumber  quietly ; 

Unforced  by  wind  or  wave 

To  quit  the  $hij>  for  which  hfc  died, 

(Ail  plaims  of  duty  satisfied  ;) 

And  there  they  found  him  at  her  side; 

And  bore  him  to  the  grave. 

Vain  servica  1  yet  not  vainly  done 
For  this,  if  othei"  end  were  nonej 
That  He,  who  had  been  cast 
Upon  a  way  of  life  unmeet 
For  such  a  gentle  Soul  and  sweety 
Should  find  an  undisturbed  retreat 
Near  what  he  loVed,  at  last — 

That  neighborhood  ol  grove  and  field 

To  Him  a  restlng->place  should  yield, 

A  meelc  man  and  a  brave  I 

The  birds  shall  smg  smd  oce&n  make 

A  mournful  murmur  for  his  sake ; 

And  ThoUy  sweet  Flower,  shalt  sleep  and 

wake 
Upon  his  senseless  grave. 
1803.  ^ 

Vlil. 
ELEGIAC  VERSES, 

IN  MEMORY  OP  MY  BROTHER,  JOHN 
WORDSWORTH,  COMMANDER  OK  THB 
E  I  company's  ship  the  earl  OF 
ABERGAVENNY,  IN  WHICH  HE  PER- 
ISHED    BY     CALAMITOUS    SHIPWRECK, 

•    FE6.  6tH,  1805. 

Composed  near  th«  MountAin  track,  that  leads 
from    Crasmere  throu/h   G'-isii^'e   Hawes, 
where  it  descends  towards  Patterdale. 
1805. 
I. 
The  Sheep*boy  whistled  loud,  and  lot 
That  instant,  startled  by  the  shock, 


The  Bii2z2tt>d  moimted  from  the  rxk 
Deliberate  and  slow : 
Lord  of  the  air,  he  took  his  fli^t; 
Oh  !  could  he  on  that  woeful  night 
Have  lent  his  wing,  my  Brother  dear, 
For  one  poor  moment's  space  to  Thee, 
And  all  who  struimled  with  the  S^a, 
When  safety  was  so  n3ar. 


Thirt  w  the  weakness  of  my  heart 

I  spoke  (but  let  that  pang  be  still) 

When  risinj^  from  the  rock  at  will, 

[  saw  the  Bird  depart. 

And  let  me  calmly  bless  the  Powef 

That  meets  me  in  this  utiknown  Flower,' 

Affecting  type  of  him  I  mourn  1 

With  calmness  suffer  and  believe, 

And  grieve,  and  know  that  i  must  grieve, 

Not  cheerless,  though  forlorn. 

IIL 

Here  did  wc  stop ;  and  here  looked  found 

While  each  into  himself  descends, 

For  that  last  thought  of  parting  Friends 

That  is  not  to  be  lound. 

Hidden  was  Grasmere  Vale  from  fright. 

Our  home  and  his,  his' heart's  delighty 

His  quiet  heart's  selected  home. 

But  nme  before  him  melts  away, 

And  he  hath  feeling  of  a  day 

Of  blessedness  to  come. 


Full  iooft  m  sorrow  did  \  weep. 

Taught  tliat  the  mutual  lK>pe  was  dusl^        ' 

In  sorrow,  but  for  higher  trust, 

How  miserably  deepl 

All  vanished  in  a  single  word, 

A  breath,  a  sound,  and  scarcely  heard* 

Sea  —  Ship  —  drowned  —  Shipwreck  —  so  it 

Came, 
The  meek,  the  brave,  the  good,  was  gotte ; 
He  who  had  be^n  our  living  John 
Was  nothing  but  ft  name. 


That  was  indeed  a  parting  I  oh, 

Glad  am  I,  glad  that  it  is  past ; 

For  there  were  some  Oh  whom  it  ool 

Unutterable  woe. 

Rut  they  as  well  as  I  have  gains ; — 

From  many  a  humble  source,  to  pains 

Like  these,  there  comes  a  mild  release  ; 

Even  h«r«  I  feel  It,  even  thiS  Plant 

Is  in  its  beauty  ministrant 

To  comfort  and  to  peAce. 
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VI. 

He  would  have  loved  fhy  tfiodest  grace, 

Meek  Flower  !    To  Him  I  would  have  said, 

"  It  gf6ws  upon  its  native  bed 

Beside  our  Partitig-place ; 

There,  cleaving  to  tht  groUhd  it  lies 

With  multitude  of  purple  eyes, 

Spangling  a  cUshidn  green  like  mosft ; 

But  we  will  see  it,  joyful  tide  I 

Some  day^  to  Me  it  in  its  pride, 

The  moftntaut  will  we  cross^" 


^Brother  and  friend,  '\i  verse  of  mine 

Have  poWer  to  make  thy  virtues  known, 

Here  let  a  Monumental  Stone 

Stand — sacred  as  a  Shrine ) 

And  to  the  few  who  pass  this  way, 

Traveller  or  Shepherd,  let  it  say, 

Long  as  these  niight¥  ^ocks  endufe,-^ 

Oh  do  not  thou  too  fondly  brOod, 

Although  des6fVirig  bf  all  good, 

(M  aiiy  earthly  hope,  however  pute !  * 


IX. 

LINES 


Cnmposed  at  Onisinere,  during  a  walk  on« 
Evenitt{^,  after  a  stormy  ddy,  the  Author 
having  jhst  fead  in  a  Newspaper  that  the 
dissolution  ol  Mr.  Fbt  was  hourly  eitpected. 

Loud  is  the  Vale  I  the  Voice  b  Up 

With  which  she  speaks  when  storms  are 

gone,      , 
A  mighty  unison  of  streams 
Of  an  her  Voices,  One  i 

Loud  is  the  Vale  }-»-this  inland  Depth 
In  peace  is  roaring  like  the  Sea; 
Yon  star  upon  the  mountain-top 
Is  listening  quietly» 

Sad  was  I,  eVeh  to  pain  deprest, 
Importunate  and  heavy  load  ! 
The  Comforter  hath  /ound  me  here, 
Upon  this  lonely  road  \ 

And  many  thousands  noW  are  sad — 
Wait  the  fulfilment  of  their  feat ; 
I^or  he  must  die  who  is  th«r  stay. 
Their  glory  disappear. 


*  Thk  (ilant  alluded  to  is  the  Mosi  Campion 
(Silene  acaulis,  of  LintideuB>i 
8«e  among  the  Foenis  on  the  *'  Naming  bi 


A  Power  is  passing  from  the  eaHh 
To  breathless  Nature's  dark  abyss; 
But  when  th«  great  and  good  depart 
What  is  it  more  than  this — 

That  Man,  who  is  from  God  sent  forth| 
Doth  yet  again  to  God  return  ? — ■ 
Such  ebb  and  flow  must  ever  be, 
Then  wherefore  sliould  we  moam  ? 
1806. 


INVOCATION  TO  THE  EARTH. 
FEBHUAAV,  1816. 


**  Rtst,  rest^  pertnrbM  Earth ! 
O  #esf,  thou  doleful  Mother  of  Man- 
kind I'* 

A  Spirit  san|^  in  tones  more  plaintive  than 
the  wind : 

*'From  regions  where  no  evil  thing  has 
birth 

1  come— thy  stains  to  wash  away, 

Thy  cherished  fetters  to  unbind, 

And  open  thy  sad  eyes  upon  a  milder  day» 

Tn6  Heavens  are  thronged  with  martyrs 
that  have  risen 
From  out  thy  noisome  prison ; 
The  penal  caverns  groan 

With  tens  of  thousands  rent  from  o£r  the 
tree 

Of    hopeful    life, — by    battle's  whirlwind 
blown 

Into  the  deserts  of  Etcfrfiity. 

Unpitied  havoc !  Victims  unlamented  ! 

But  not   on   high,  where  madness  is  re- 
sented, 

And  murder  causes  some  sad  tears  to  flow. 

Though,  from  the  widely-sweeping  blow. 

The  choirs  of  Angels  ^read,  triumphantly 
augmented. 

II. 
«  False  Parent  of  Mankind  t 
Obdurate,  proud,  and  blind) 
k  sprinkle  thee  with  soft  celestial  dewv 
Thy  lost,  maternal  heart  to  re-infuse  i 
Bcatterix^  this  far-fetched  moisture  from 

my  wings, 
Upon  the  act  a  blessing  t  Implore, 
Of  which  the  rivers  in  theh*  secret  Springs, 
The  rivers  stained  so  oft  with  human  gofe, 
Are  conscious  ;-^niay  the  like  return  no 
more!   • 
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May  Discord — for  a  Seraph*s  care 
Shall  be  attended  with  a  bolder  prayer- 
May  bhe,  who  once  disturbed  the  seats  of 

bliss 

These  mortal  spheres  above, 
Be  chained  forever  to  the  black  abyss  ! 
And  thou,  O  rescued  Earth,  by  peace  and 

love, 
And  merciful  desires,  thy  sanctity  approve !" 

The  Spirit  ended  his  mysterious  rite, 
And  the  pure  vision  closed  in  darkness  in- 

fimte. 


XI. 

LINES 


WRITTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAF  IN  A  COPY 
OF  THE  AUTHORS  POEM  "THE  EXCUR- 
SION," UFON  HEARING  OF  THE  DEATH 
OF  THE  LATE  VICAR  OF  KENDAL. 

To  public  notice,  with  reluctance  strong, 
Did  1  deliver  this  unfinished  Song , 
Yet  for  one  happy  issue  .—and  I  fook 
With  self-congratulation  on  the  Book 
Which  pious,"  learned,  Murfitt  saw  and 

read  ;— 
Upon  my  thoughts  his  saintly  Spirit  fed  j 
He  conned  the  new-born  Lay  with  grateful 

heart 
Foreboding  not  how  soon  he  must  depart ; 
Unweeting  that  to  him  the  joy  was  given 
Which  good  men  take  with  them  from  earth 

to  heaven. 


XIL 

ELEGIAC  STANZAS. 

(ADDRESSED  TO  SIR  G.   H.  B.   UPON  THE 
DEATH  OP  HIS  SISTER-IN-LAW.) 

1824. 

O  FOR  a  dirge !    But  why  complain  ? 

Ask  rather  a  triumphal  strain 

When  Pbrmor's  race  is  run ; 

A  garland  of  immortal  boughs 

To  twine  around  the  Christian's  brows, 

Whose  glorious  work  is  done. 

We  pay  a  high  and  holy  debt ; 
No  tears  of  passionate  regret 
Shall  stain  this  votive  lay ; 
Ill-worthy,  Beaumont !  were  the  grief 
That  dinjgs  itself  on  wild  relief 
When  saints  have  passed  away. 


Sad  doom,  at  Sorrow's  shnne  to  kneel, 

Forever  covetous  to  feel, 

And  impotent  to  bear ! 

Such  once  was  hers— to  think  and  think 

On  severed  love,  and  only  sink 

From  anguish  to  despair  I 

But  nature  to  its  inmost  part 
Faith  liad  refined ;  and  to  her  heart 
A  peaceful  cradle  given  : 
Calm  as  the  dew-drop*s,  free  to  rest 
Within  a  breeze-fanned  rose's  breast 
Till  it  exhales  to  Heaven. 

Was  ever  Spirit  that  could  bend 
To  graciously  ?— that  could  descend. 
Another's  need  to  suit. 
So  promptly  from  her  lofty  throne  ?— " 
In  works  of  love,  in  these  alone, 
How  restless,  how  mmute  I 

Pale  was  her  hue ;  yet  mortal  cheek 
Ne'er  kindled  with  a  livelier  streak 
When  aught  had  suffered  wrone, — 
When  atight  tliat  breathes  had  ^It  a  wound ; 
Such  look  the  Oppressor  might  confound, 
However  proud  and  strong. 

But  hushed  be  every  thought  that  springs 
From  out  the  bitterness  of  things  } 
Her  quiet  is  secure ; 
No  thorns  can  picrte  her  tender  feet. 
Whose  life  was,  like  the  violet,  swee^ 
As  climbing  jasmine,  pure — 

As  snowdrop  on  an  infant's  grave, 

Or  lily  heaving  with  the  wave 

That  feeds  it  and  defends ; 

As  Vesper,  ere  the  star  hath  kissed 

The  mountain-top,  or  breathed  the  mist 

That  from  the  vale  ascends. 

Thou  takest  not  away,  O  Death  1 
Thou  stnkest — absence  perisheth, 
Indifference  is  no  more; 
The  future  brightens  on  our  sight ; 
For  on  the  past  hath  failen  a  light 
That  tempts  us  to  adore. 


XIII, 

ELEGIAC  MUSINGS 

IN  THE  GROUNDS  OP  COLEORTON  HALL, 
THE  SEAT  OF  THE  LATE  SIR  G.  H. 
BEAUMONT,  BART. 

In  these  grounds  stands  the  Parish  Church, 
wherein  is  a  mural  monument  bearing  an 
Inscription  which,  in  deference  to  the  ea 
request  of  tlie  deceased,  is  coofioed  to  1 


BPfT4PHS  ANP  J^leEQfAC  PIECES: 


m 


judgment  with  thy  servant,  O  Lord  f " 

With  copious  eulogy  in  prose  or  rhyme 

Gravj^  on  the  tomb  we  stri^ggle  i^gi^nst 
Time, 

Alas,  how  feebly !  but  our  feelin^ys  rise 

And  still  we  'stru|;5rJe  when  a  goo^  n^^n 
dies ; 

Such  offering  Beaumont  dreaded  and  for- 
bade, 

A  spirit  meek  m  .self-ab.isement  cl^d. 

Yet  here  at  least,  though  few  havejnumJbered 
days  ■    ■    •  ' 

That  shunned  so    modestly  the  light   of 

praise. 
fli?  graceful  manners^  and  the  tempgrate 

r^y 
Of  that  arch  fancy  which  would  rgiin^^Axn 

Bnghtenmg  a   converse  ;iever   knojara  ito 

swerye  ~ 

From  courtesy  aijd  delicate  reserve ; 
That  sense,  the  bland  pliilosophy  of  Ufp, 
Which  checked  dis.^ius^ion  ei^e  it  jv^med-to 

strife ; 
Those   rare  accomplishments,  and  ygried 

powers, 
Might  liav.e  their   record   among   sylyan 

bowers. 
Oh,  fled  forever  !  vanished  like  a  blast 
That  shook  the  leaves    in   myriads  as  it 

passed  )— 
Gone  from  this  world  of  ear,th,  ,air,  p^  and 

From  all  Its  spirit-moving  imagery, 
Intensely  jstudied  .with.^  painter's  eye, 
,A  poet's  heart;  and,  for' congenial  v,iew, 
Portrayed  with  happiest  pencil,  not  untrue 
To  common  reco^itions  while  the  line 
Flowed  in  a  course  of  sympathy  divine  ;— 
Oh  I  severe^,  too  ?ibruptly,  from  delights 
Tha^  a^l    the  seasons   shared  witl^  ecujij 

ri|[hts;— -  - 

Rapt  m  the  gr?ice  of  undismantled  age, 
From   soul-fejt  ;rius.Cc,  .and  the  .treasured 

page 
Lit  by  t,hat  .evening  J^nap  which  love^  to 

shed 
Ig  mellow  lustre  round  ^hy  honored  h^ad  ; 
While  Friends  beheld  thee  giye  with  ^ye. 

voice,  mien, 
Mote  tl^an  theatric  force  to  Shakespeare's 

^cene;— 
If  thou  hast  heard  me — ^if  thy  Spirit  know 
^M^bt  of  these  bowery  iL]^4  ^henp^  tfjieif 

pleasures  flow;  i 


U  things  in  our  ceroepjJbKajjwe  held  so  dear. 
And  thoughts  and  projects  fondly  j;l>Qrished 

Mer,e, 
.r.o  thy  exalted  nature  only  s«eTO 
Time's  vanities,  lighj  fr^igmenjs  9f  e^ll»> 

drec^n — 
Rebuke  us  not !— The  mandate  is  obeypd 
TJb^t  ^id.  "  Le^  pr^iae  be  mute  wliiere  I  ^m 

laid;'* 
The  holier  4^recatiw,  iJVCn.  in  trust 
To  the  cold  marble,  waits  upon  thy  du&t ; 
Yet  jj^ye  wje  ^o^nd  bow  slowly  genvMJn^ 

grie/ 
From  silent  admiration  wins  relief. 
Too  long  abashed  thy  Name  is  like  a  it 
That   doth   "  w^th^p    itseif  ,^  sWjC^etnfi^ 

dose;" 
A  drooping  dai^y  change4,into  a  c^p 
In  wh:ch  her  bright-eyed  beauty  is  >bnt  up. 
Witlw  Jthese  groycs,  where  still  are  fl/ttii 

by 
Shades  of  the  Past,  oft  nQticed  with  a  sig^ 
Shall  stand  *  votive  Tablet,  haply  free, 
WhfiP  :tower§  and  temples  fall,  to  spea^  ,q£ 

Thee  I 
If  sqUpturjed  jemblems.of  our  mortal  dooqi 
Recall  not  there  the  wisdom  of  the  Tomlx 
Green  ivy  risen  from  out  the  cjbieisrf lil  ^earth 
Will  fringe  th.e  lettered  stone ;  an^  he^bs 

spring  forth. 
Whose  fragrance   liy  soft  ^ews  an^  ;^u|^ 

unbound. 
Shall  penetrate  the  heart  without  a  wound : 
While  truth  and  love  their  purposes  JWfil, 
Commemorating  genius,  talent,  skill. 
That  could  not  lie  concealed  where  7^^ 

wert  known ; 
Thy  virtues  He  must  judge,  and  He  alone. 
The    God   upon   whose   naercy   they  a^e 
thrown. 
I^ov.,  |i^3o. 


.VRITTgN    AFTEJR   TH^   DEATff 
OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 

To  a  good  Man  of  most  dear  memory 
This  Stpnc  is  sacred.    Here  he  jies  apart 
Froni  tlie  great  cityw^ere  lie  4r5t  drew 

breath," 
Was  reared  and,taught ;  ^d  humbly  earned 

his  bread, 
To  the  strict  labors  of  the  merchant's  d«s^ 
B^  duty  chained,    Not  sd^on?  did  Uiose 
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Tease,  and  the  thought  of  time  so  spent  de- 
press, 
His  spirit,  but  the  recompense  was  hi^h ; 
Firm  Independence,  Bounty's  rightful  sire  ; 
Affections,  warm  as  sunshine,  free  as  air  : 
And  when  the  precious  hours  of  leisure 

came, 
Knowledge  and  wisdom,  gained  from  con- 
verse sweet 
With  books,  or  while  he  ranged  the  crowded 

streets 
With  a  keen  eve,  and  overflowing  heart : 
So  genius  triumphed  over  seenimg  wrong. 
And  poured  out  truth  in  works  by  thought- 
ful love 
Inspired  —  works  potent  over  smiles  and 

tears. 
And  as  round  mountain-tops  the  lightning 

plays, 
Thus  innocently  s^ported,  breaking  forth 
As  from  a  cloud  of  some  grave  sympathy, 
Humor  and  wild  instinctive  wit,  ana  all 
The  vivid  flashes  of  his  spoken  words. 
From  the  most  gentle  creature  nursed  in 

fields 
Had  been  derived  the  name  he  bore— a  name, 
Wherever  Christian  altars  have  been  raised, 
Hallowed  to  meekness  and  to  innocence ; 
And  if  in  him  meekness  at  times  gave  way. 
Provoked  out  of  hprself  by  troubles  strange, 
Many  and  strange,  that  hung  about  his  life ; 
Still,  at  the  centre  of  his  being,  lodged 
A  soul  by  resiQ;nation  sanctified  : 
And  if  too  often,  self-reproached,  he  felt 
That  innocence  belongs  not  to  our  kind, 
A  power  that  never  ceased  to  abide  in  him, 
Charity,  'mid  the  multitude  of  sins 
That  she  can  cover,  left  not  his  exposed 
To   an    unforgiving  judgment    from    just 

Heaven. 
O,  he  was  good,  if  e*er  a  good  Man  lived  1 


From  a  reflectmg  mind  and  sorrowing  heart 
Those  simple  lines  flowed  with  an  earnest 

wish, 
Though  but  a  doubting  hope  that  they  might 

serve 
Fitly  to  |uard  the  precious  dust  of  him 
Whose  virtues  called  them  forth.   That  aim 

is  missed ; 
For  much  that  truth  most  urgently  required 
Had  from  a  faltering  pen  been  asked  in  vain ; 
Vet,  haply,  on  the  printed  page  received, 
Tlie  imperfect  record,  there,  may  stand  un- 

blamed 


As  long  as  verse  of  mine  shall  breathe  the 

air 
Of  memory,  or  see  the  light  of  love. 

Thou  wert  a  scomer  of  the  fields,  my 

Friend,  [fields. 

But  more  in  show  than  truth  ;  and  from  the 
And  from  the  mountains,  to  thy  rural  grave 
Transported,  my  soothed  spirit  hovers  o*er 
Its    green    untrodden    turf,   and    blowing 

flowers ; 
And  taking  up  a  voice  shall  speak  (tho*  still 
Awed  by  the  theme's  peculiar  sanctity 
Which  words  less  free  presumed  not  even  to 

touch) 
Of  that  fraternal  love,  whose  heaven-lit  lamp 
From  infancy,  through  manhood,  to  the  last 
Of  threescore  years,  and  to  thy  latest  hour. 
Burnt  on  with  ever-strengthening  light,  en- 
shrined 
Within  thy  bo.-om 

"Wonderful  "hath  been 
The  love   established   between    man    and 

man, 
**  Passing  the  love  of  women  ; "  and  between 
Man  and  his  help-mate    in   fast  wedlock 

joined  pove 

Through  God,  is  raised  a  spirit  and  soul  of 
Without  whose  blissful  influence  Paradise 
Had  been  no  Paradise ;  and  earth  were  now 
A  waste  where   creatures  bearing  hu^nan 

form, 
Direst  of  savage  beasts,  would  roam  in  fear, 
Joyless  and  comfortless.  Our  days  glide  on ; 
And  let  him  grieve  who  cannot  choose  but 

grieve 
That"  he  hath  been  an  Elm  without  his  Vine, 
.And  her  bright  dower  of  clustering  charities,' 
That,  round  his  trunk  an4  branches,  might 

have  clung 
Enriching  and  adorning.     Unto  thee. 
Not  so  enriched,  not  so  adorned,  to  tixee 
Was  given  (say  rather  thou  of  later  birth 
AVert  given  to  her)  a  Sister — 'tis  a  word 
Timidly  uttered,  for  she  lives^  the  meek, 
The  self-restraining,  and  the  ever-kind ; 
In  whom  thy  reason  and  intelligent  heart 
Found— for  all  interests,  hopes,  and  tender 

cares, 
Alt  softening,  humanizing,  hallowing  powers, 
Whether  withheld,  or  for  her  sake  unsought — 
More  than  sufficient  recompense  1 

Her  love 
(What  weakness  prompts  the  voice  to  tell  it 

here?) 
Was  as  the  love  of  mothers;  and  when 

years, 


Lifting  the  boy  to  man's  estate,  had  called 

The  long  protected  to  assume  the  part 

Of  a  protector,  the  first  filial  tie 

Was  undissolved ;  and,  in  or  out  of  sight, 

Remained  imperishably  interwoven 

With  life  itself.  Thus,  'mrd  a  shifting  world, 

Did  they  together  testify  of  time 

And  Reason's  difference — a  double  tree 

With  two  collateral  stems  sprung  from  one 

toot ; 
Such  were  they — such  thro*  life  they  might 

have  been 
In  union,  in  partition  only  such  ; 
Otherwise  wrought  the  will  of  the  Most 

High ; 
Yet,  thro*  all  visitations  and  all  trials. 
Still  they  were  faithful ;   like  two  vessels 

launched 
From  the  same  beach  one  ocean  to  explore 
With  mutual  help,  and  sailing  —  to  their 

league 
True,  as  inexorable  winds,  or  bars 
Floating  or  fixed  of  polar  ice,  allow. 

But  turn  we  rather,  let  my  spirit  turn 
With  thine,  O  silent  and  invisible  Friend  1 
To  those  dear  intervals,  nor  rare  nor  brief, 
When  reunited,  and  by  choice  withdrawn 
From  miscellaneous  converse,  ye  were  taught 
That  the  remeralx-ance  of  foregone  distress. 
And  the  worse  fear  of  future  ill  (which  oft 
Doth  hang  around  it,  as  a  sickly  child 
Upon  its  mother)  may  be  both  alike 
Disarmed  of  power  to  unsettle  present  good 
So  prized,  and  things  inward  and  outward 

held 
In  such  an  even  balance  that  the  heart 
Acknowledges  God's  grace,  iiis  mercy  feels. 
And  in  its  depth  of  gratitude  is  still. 

O  gift  divine  of  quiet  sequestration ! 
The  hermit,  exercised  in  prayer  and  praise, 
And  feeing  daily  on  the  hope  of  heaven, 
Is  happy  in  his  vow,  and  fondly  cleaves 
To  lite-long  singleness ;  but  happier  far 
Was  to  your  souls,  and,  to  the  thoughts  of 

others, 
A  thousand  times  more  beautiful  appeared, 
Your  dual  loneliness.     The  sacred  tie 
Is  broken :  yet  why  grieve  ?  for  Time  but 

holds 
His  moiety  in  trust,  till  Joy  shall  lead 
To  the  blest  world  where  parting  is  unknown. 
««35. 


EXTEMPORE   EFFUSION   UPON 
THE  DEATH  OF  JAMES  HOGG. 

When  first,  descending  from  tlie  Moorlands, 
I  saw  the  Stream  of  Yarrow  glide 
Along  a  bare  and  open  valley. 
The  Ettrick  Shepherd  was  my  guide. 

When  last  along  its  banks  I  wandered, 
Through  groves  that  had  begun  to  sh«i 
Their  golden  leaves  upon  the  pathways, 
My  steps  the  Border-minstrel  led. 

The  Mighty  Minstrel  breathes  no  longer, 
Mid  mouldering  ruins  low  he  lies ; 
And  death  upon  the  braes  of  Yarrow, 
Has  closed  the  Shepherd-poet's  eyes ; 

Nor  has  the  rolling  year  twice  measured, 
From  sign  to  sign,  its  steadfast  course, 
Since  every  mortal  power  of  Coleridge 
Was  frozen  at  its  marvellous  source ; 

The  rapt  One,  of  the  godlike  forehead. 
The  heaven-eyed  creature  sleeps  in  earth  : 
And  Lamb,  the  frolic  and  the  gentle, 
Has  vanished  from  his  lonely  hearth. 

Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain-summits, 
Or  waves  that  own  no  curbing  hand. 
How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother, 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land  1 

Yet  I,  whose. lids  from  infant  slumber 
Were  earlier  raised,  remain  to  hear 
A  timid  voice, that  asks  in  whispers, 
**  Who  next  will  drop  and  disappear  ?  ** 

Our  1  aughty  life  is  crowned  with  darkness, 
Like  London  with  its  own  black  wreath, 
On  which  with  thee,  O  Crabbe  I  forth-look- 
ing, 
I  gazed  from  Hampstead's  breezy  heath. 

As  if  but  yesterday  departed. 
Thou  too  art  gone  beforfe ;  but  why, 
O'er  ripe  fruit,  seasonably  gathered, 
Should  frail  survivors  heave  a  sigh  ? 

Mourn  rather  for  that  holy  Spirit, 
Sweet  as  the  spring,  as  ocean  deep ; 
For  Her  who,  ere  her  summer  faded. 
Has  sunk  into  a  breathless  sleep. 

No  more  of  old  romantic  sorrows. 
For  slaughtered  Youth  or  love-lorn  Maid  1 
With  sharper  grief  is  Yarrow  smitten. 
And  Ettrick  mourns  with  her  their  Poet 
dead. 
Nov,^  1835. 


-INSCRIPTION  i 

FOR     A     MONVMENT    Iti     CRQSTHWAITE 
CHURCH,  IN  THE  VALE  OF  KESWICK. 

V«  vales  and  biHs  whose  beauty  hither  drew 
The  poet's  steps,  and  fixed  hun  here,  on  you. 
His  eyes  have  closed  1   And  ye,  loV^  books, 

no  more 
Shall  Southey  ieed  upon  your  precious  lore,' 
To  works  that  ne'er  shall  forfeit  their  re- 
nown. 
Adding  immortal  labors  of  his  own — 
Whether  he  traced  historic  truth,  with  zeal 
For  the  Sta«e*6  {oklanGe,  or  the  Church's 
weal, 


Or  Fancy,  ^sciplined  by  «tudious  art, 
Informed  his  pen,  or  wisdom  of  the  heart. 
Or  judgments  sADCtiooed  in  the  Falri<4^ 

Bv  reverence  for  the  rights  of  all  mankind 
Wide  were  his  aims,  yet  in  oo  human  breast 
Could  private  feeling  meet  for  holier  rcsL 
His  joy«,  his  griefs,  hav«  vanished  like  a 

clou4 
From  Skiddaw»s  top;  but  he  to  heaven  was 

v««i!mI 
Through  his  industrious  life,  and  Christian 

faint 
Calmed  »  bis  fovl  tb«  few  of  cbaogte  awl 

death. 


ODE. 

INTIMATiaNS   or    nCMQRTALITr   FROM   RECOLLBCTIONS    OF  SURLY 

CHIJLPHOOD. 


The  -Child  is  f^her  of  the  Man  ; 
A|id  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 


ThBRB  was  a  time  When  meadow,  grove, 

and  stream, 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparalled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yttce;^^ 
Turn  wheresoe'er  1  may^ 
By  night  or  day. 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see 
no' more. 


The  Rainbow  comes  and  goes, 
And  lovely  is  the  Rose, 
The  Moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  hwre, 


Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  fair ; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  births; 
Biiit  yet  1  know,  where'er  I  go, 
That  there  hath  past  awa^  a  glory  Iron  -the 
earth. 

in. 
Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing«  j«Qrous 
song, 

And  while  the  young  lambs  :boiuid 
As  to  ttie  iabor's  sound, 
To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief : 
A  timely  utteraneegave  that  thought  *eiLdl, 

And  I  again  am  strong ; 
The  cataracts  blow  tneir  trumpets  from  tk» 

steep ; 
No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season 
wrong; 


I  hAT  th«  Bclio«»  Htmm^  the  itoountaind 

thronjf, 
Tht  WiMlft  c6tM  to  me  fnitw  tlie  fi«ld«  df 
sleep, 
And  alt  iStit  eiarilk  h  ptf ; 
Land  and  sea 
C3ihv  themselves  up  to*  jellitr, 
And  with  the  heart  of  M»y 
Doth  every  Beatt  keep  holidav ; — 
Thou  ChHd  of  }0¥^ 
Shout  round  me,  let  me  hear  thf  sliouts^ 
tknNl  happy  Shepherd-boy ! 


Ye  blessed  Creatm-es,  I  have  beard  the  calt 

Ye  to  each  other  aoake :  I  see 
The  heavdns  laugh  vrith  yon  in  your  jubi- 
tee; 

My  heart  is  at  your  festival. 
My  head  inath  its  corenaU 
Thie  fulness  of  your  bkss^  1  fesl^I  feel  it 
all. 

Oh  evil  day !  if  I  were  sullen 
While  Earth  herself  is  adoVHmg, 

This  sweet  May^momintfy 
And  the  Children  arc  cuHiBg 
>    Ol»  every  side. 

In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide, 
Fresh  bowers ;  while  the  sim  shines 
warm. 
And  the  Babe  leaps  up  on  his  Mathci's 
arm: — 

1  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  1  hear ! 
•^Bot  there's  a  T^ce,  of  many,  onef 
A  single  Field  which  I  have  looked  upon. 
Both  of  them  spdak  of  something  that  is 
gone: 
The  Pansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat : 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  P 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dteam  ? 

V. 

Our  birth  is  bnt  a  sleep  and  a  forgettins^ : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  lis,  our  life's  Star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  Cometh  from  afar : 

Not  in  entire  forgetfutness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
Bttt  trailing  ckmds  of  glory  do  we  oome 

From  God,  who  is  our  home : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  cnir  infancy  I 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  ckae 

Upon  the  growing  Boy, 
Bat  He  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it 
flows 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ; 


The  Yoft^,,  vTKo  daily  farther  fi»om  the  east 
Must  tfoveli  stin  is  Natvre'S  Priest^ 
And  by  tY»e  vision  splendid 
I&  on  his  way  attended ; 
At  lengeh  the  Man'  perceives  H  die  rmtf. 
And  fade  mt6  the  light  of  common  dby. 


Earth  fPtti  her  lap  with  pleasores  of  her 

own ; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  h^f  own  natural  kind, 
And  even  with  sometliing  ot  a  Mothef's 
mind, 

And  no  unworthy  aim, 

The  homely  Nurse  doth  afl  she  can 
To  make  her  Foster-child,  her  Inmate  Man, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known. 
And  Chat  mtperbl  palace  whence  he  came. 

VII. 

Behold   the   Child  among   his  ilew-boro 

blisses^ 
A  six  years*  Darling  of  a  pigmy  si^e ! 
See,  whei^  'mid  work  of  his  own  hand  ke 

lies, 
Fretted  1^  Sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses^ 
With  light  upon  liim  from  his  father's  eyes 
See,  at  his  feet,  some  little  pdan  or  chart, 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human 

life. 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newW-leamed  art  I 
A  wedding  or  a  festival, 
A  mourning  or  a  funeral. 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart, 
And  nnto  this  he  frames  his  song 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  q|  business,  love,  or  strife ; 
But  it  will  not  be  bng    ) 
Eco  this  be  thrown  aside, 
And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  Actor  cons  another  part } 
Filhng  from  time  to  time  his  **  humorous 

stage  " 
With  all  the  Persons,  down  to  palsied  Age 
That  Life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage 
As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation. 

vui. 
Tliou,  whose  e)<tefior  semblance  doth  belie 

Thy  Soul's  immensity  j 
Thou  best  Philosophery  who  yet  dos«  «i(*«"p 
Thy  heritage,  thou  Eye  among,  thu  bliiid. 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  thtt  ciemai 

deep, 
Haunted  f otfevsr  fay  the  steiMi  viadi*^ 


Mighty  Prophet !  Seer  blest ! 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest. 
Which  we  are  toihng  all  our  lives  to  find, 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  Immortality 
Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o'er  a  Slave, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by ; 
Thou  little  Child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-born  freedom    on    thy  being's 

height, 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  pro- 
voke 
The  years  to  bring  the  Inevitable  yoke. 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife  ? 
Full  soon  thy  Soul  shall  have  her  earthly 

freight, 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  wd?ht, 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life  I 


O  joy !  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  live, 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  I 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth 

breed 
Perpetual  benediction :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest ; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  Childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest. 
With  new-fledged  hopes  still  fluttering  in 
his  breast  :— 

Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise ; 
Bnt  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings ; 
Blank  miss^ivings  of  a  Creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized, 
High  mstincts  before   which   our   mortal 

Nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thin«  surprised : 
But  for  those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  oui  day, 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing ; 
Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to 
make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Ot  the  eternal  Silence :  truths  that  wake, ' 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither   listlessness,  nor  n^  en- 
deavor, 

Nor  Man  nor  Boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  Utterly  abolish  or  destroy  I 


Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather 
Though  inland  far  we  be, 
Our  Souls  have  sight  ot  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither, 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  see  the  Children  sport  upon  the  shores 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  ever- 
more. 

X. 

Then  sing,  ye  Birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous 
song  ! 
And  let  the  yoimg  Lambs  bound 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound  I 

We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng, 
Ye  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play. 
Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 
Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May  I 

What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once 
so  bright 

Be  now  forever  taken  from  my  sight. 
Though  nothing  can  being  back  the  hour 

Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the 
nower; 
We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind ; 
In  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  having  been  must  ever  be ; 
In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 
Out  of  human  suffering ; 
In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death, 

In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

XI. 

And  O,  ye  Fountains,  Meadows,  Hills,  and 
Groves, 

Forbodc  not  any  severing  of  our  loves ! 

Yet  in*my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might; 

I  only  have  relinqiiished  one  delight 

To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 

1  love  the  Brooks  which  down  their  chan- 
nels fret, 

Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as 
they; 

The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-bom  Day 
Is  lovely  yet ; 

The  Clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting 
sun 

Do  take  a  sober  coloring  from  an  eye 

That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality; 

Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms 
are  won.  [live, 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  whidi  we 

Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  and  fears, 

To  me  the  meanest  flower  tlmt  blows  can 
give,  (tears. 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
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OR   GROWTH    OF   A    POET'S   MIND; 
AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  POEM. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

Thb  following  Poem  was  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1799^  and  completed  in  dM 
summer  of  1805. 

The  design  and  occasion  of  the  work  are  described  by  the  Author  in  hit  Preface  to  the 
Excursion,  first  published  in  1814,  where  he  thus  speaks : — 

"  Several  years  ago,  when  the  Author  retired  to  his  native  mountains  with  the  hope  of  being 
enabled  to  construct  a  literary  work  that  might  live,  it  was  a  reasonable  thing  that  he  should  take 
a  review  of  his  owu  mmd,  and  examine  how  far  Nature  and  Education  had  qualified  hiro  for  such 
an  employment. 

"As  subsidiary  to  this  preparation,  he  undertook  to  record,  in  verse,  the  origin  and  progress 
of  hi.s  own  powers,  as  far  as  he  was  acquainted  with  them. 

**  That  work,  addressed  to  a  dear  friend,  roost  distiiwuished  for  his  knowledge  and  genius,  and 
to  whom  the  Author's  intellect  is  deeply  indebted,  has  been  long  finished  ,  and  the  result  of  the 
investigation  which  gave  rise  to  it,  was  a  deteriilination  to  compose  a  philosophical  Poem,  con- 
taining views  of  Man,  Nature,  and  Society,  aiuf  10  be  entitled  the  '  Recluse  ; '  as  having  u>r  its 
principal  subject  the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a  poet  living  in  retirement. 

**  The  preparatory  Poem  is  biograpnica),  and  conducts  the  history  of  tlie  Author's  mind  to  the 
point  when  ne  was  emboMened  tohoue  tliat  bis  faculties  were  sufficiently  matured  for  entering 
upon  the  arduous  labor  which  he  nad  proposed  to  himself  ;  and  the  two  works  have  the  same 
kind  of  relation  to  each  other,  if  he  may  so  express  himself,  as  the  Ante-chapel  has  to  the  body 
of  a  Gothic  church.  Continuing  this  allusion,  he  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  bis  minor  pieces, 
which  have  been  Jong  before  the  public,  when  they  sHall  be  properly  arranged,  will  be  found  by 
the  attentive  reader  to  have  such  connection  with  the  main  work  as  may  give  them  claim  to  be 
likened  to  the  little  cells,  oratories,  and  sepuichral  recesses,  ordinarily  mcfuded  in  those  edifices." 

Such  was  the  Author's  language  in  the  year  1814. 

1 1  will  thence  \n  seen,  that  the  present  Poem  was  intended  to  be  introductory  to  the  Rbclusb. 
and  that  the  Rbclusb,  if  completed,  would  have  consisted  of  Three  Parts.  Of  these,  the  Second 
Part  alone,  viz.,  the  Excursion,  was  finished,  and  given  to  the  world  by  the  Author. 

The  First  Book  of  the  First  Part  of  the  Rbclusb  still  remains  in  manuscript ,  but  the  Third 
Part  was  only  planned.  The  materials  of  which  it  would  have  been  formed  have,  however,  been 
incorporated,  tor  the  most  part,  in  the  Author's  other  Publications,  wntten  subsequently  to  the 
Excursion. 

The  \  nend,  to  whom  the  present  Poem  is  addressed,  was  the  late  Samubl  Taylor  Cols- 
RiGDE.  who  was  resident  in  Malta,  for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  when  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  composed. 

Mr.  Coiendge  read  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Poem  while  he  was  abroad  ;  and  his  feelings, 
on  hearing  it  recited  by  the  Author  (after  his  return  to  his  own  country),  are  recorded  in  his 
Verses,  addressed  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  which  will  be  found  in  the  **  Sibylbne  Leaves,"  p.  197, 
ed.  1817,  or  "  Poetical  Works,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,"  vol.  i.,  p.  ao6.— Ed. 

Rydal  Mount,  July  xitk^  1850. 

BOOK  FIRST. 


INTRODUCTION.— CHILDHOOD 
AND  SCHOOL-TIME. 

O  THERE  is  blessing  in  this  gentle  breeze, 
A  visitant  that  while  it  fans  my  cheek 
Doth  seem  faalf-conscious  of  the  joy  it  brings 


From  the  green  fields,  and  from  yon  azure 

sky 
Whate'er  its  mission,  the  soft  breeze  cam 

come 
To  none  more  erateful  than  to  me  ;  escaped 
From  the  vast  Qty,  where  1  long  lud  piiieii 


s<^ 
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A  discontented  sojourner  •  now  free, 
Free  as  a  bird  to  settle  where  1  wilj. 
Wliat  dwelling  shall  receive  nke  ?  in  irhlt 

vale 
Shall  be  my  \kitAM  T-  iMdeM^^fh  ^hafgro^e 
Shall  I  take  up  my  home?  and  what  clear 

stream 
Shall  with  its  murmur  lull  me  into  rest  ? 
The  earth  is  all  before  me«    With  a  heart 
Joyous,  nor  scared  at  its  own  liberty, 
1  look  about ;  and  slxntld  th»  chosen  auide 
Be  nothing  bett'er  than  a  wanderfng  cioud, 
i  cannot  miss  my  way.     I  breathe  again  ! 
7xitt.iei  6f  ffiougM  SAd  ttlofttHtiiigs  of  the 

mind 
Coifie  fast  upoii  me ;  i^  is  Shalc'^n  off, 
riisvt .burthen  of.  my  own  unnatural  self^ 
Tbef  heaVy  height  of  many  a  weary  day 
Not  mine,  snd  suofr  tsi  were  n^t  made  for 

me. 
ItJBg  niomKaf  of  fwiaci*  {\l  iud!*  bdd  word 

accord        ... 
Wim  any  promrses  of  human  life), 
Jbon.g  months  of  ease  an<^  undisturbed  de- 

lisJit 
Are  mine  in  prospect  j  whither  shall  I  titrn^ 
Ily  fbatd  or  patlifway,  oi'  thi'dugh  trackless 

field, 
tjp  hill  of  do^ii,  oi'  snail  s6m6  floating 

tiling 
tjpon  the  liver  point  me  out  my  course  ? 

D«tf  libM^ty  t    Ytft  'vmx  would  if  avsdl 

Put  for  a  gift  that  consecrates  the  joy  ? 
ot  1,  riictliought,  while  the  &v<reet  breath  of 
heaven 
Was  blowmg  on  my  body,  felt  within 
A  eorrespcmdent  breeze,  that  gently  moved 
With  quickening  virtue^  but  is  now'  become 
A  tempest,  a  redundant  energy, 
tr^xihg  '\is  own  creation.     Thanks  to  both, 
Arid  their  c6figenial  floWers,  that,  while  they 

join 
Iri  breakmg  up  a  long-continued  frosty 
Bring  ^ith  thein  vernal  pfomJseSy  the  hope 
Of  active  days  urged  on  by  ftying  hour!!,—' 
Days  of  sweet  leisure,  taxed  with  patient 

thought 
Abstruse,  nor  wanting  punctual  sei^i<^  high^ 
Matins  and  vespers  of  harmonious  verse ! 

•f  hus  /ai",  O  Friend !  did  f ,  tiof  ijsed  to 

make 
A  pfe'setit  joy  £h6  matter  of  a  song, 
Pour  forth  that  day  my  soul  in  measured 

strains 
TMt  would  iiot  b6  forgd£tefi|  and  are  here 


Recorded  •  to  the  open  fields  I  told 

A  prophecy  •  poetic  numbers  came 

Spohtan^biiSl^  t*  clothe  in  priestly  robe 

A  renovated  spirit  singled  out, 

Such  ftdp^  iifit&  nAihfe^for  fidft  services. 

My  own  voice  cheered  me,  and,  far  more, 

thefAirfd^s 
Internal  echo  of  the  imperfect  sound; 
To  both  1  listened,  drawing  from  them  both 
A  cheerful  confidence  in  tilings  to  come. 

Confehf  and  riot  uriwitfing  now  to  give 
A  respite  to  this  passion,  I  paced  on 
Wiffi  bHsV  arid  ^gei*  sfepi ;  ^d  caM6,  at 

length, 
iTo  a  green  shady  ^lace,  where  down  t  sate 
\  Beneath  a  tree,  slackemng  my  thoughts  by 

choice, 
And  settling  into*  gentler  happiness.' 
'Twas  autumn,  and  a  clear  and  |l)ladd  dat*. 
With  wifmtTi,  as  ftiach  as  needed,  from  a, 

sun 
Two  hours  declined  fowartis  the  west ;  a  day 
With  silver  clouds,  and  sttn^hine  on  the 


And  in  tlie   sheltered  and  fh«  shcilering 

grove 
A  p€*fect  stiThiess.   Mariy  were  the  thoughts 
£ricouraged  and  dismrs^,  till  choice  was 

made 
Of  a  known  Vale,  whither  my  feet  should 

turn, 
Nor  res«  till  they  had  reached  the  Venr  doot 
Of  the  one  cottage  which  methoueht  I  saw. 
No  picture  of  mere  uiemory  ever  looked 
So  fair ;  and  while  upon  the  fancied  scene 
I  gazed  with  growing  k)ve,  a  higher  power 
Thari  Fancy  gave  assurance  of  some  work 
Of  glory  there  forthwith  to  be"  begun, 
Perhaps  too  -here  performed.    Thus  long  I 

itiused. 
Nor  e'6r  lost  sight  of  what  I  mused  upon, 
Save  when,  amid  the  stately  grove  of  oaks. 
Now  here^  now  there,  Ttn  acorn,  from  its  cap 
Dislodged,  through  sere  leaves  rustled,  or  at 

once 
To  the  bars  dafth  dropped  Wttfc  a  stiiftling 

sound. 
Ffom  that  soft  couch  I  rose  not,  till  the  sun 
Had  almost  touched  the  horizon;  casting 

then 
A  backward  gJance  upon  the  curling  cloud 
Of  city  sifioke',  by  distance  ruralized ; 
Keen  as  a  Truant  or  a  Fugitive, 
But  as  a  Pilgrim  resolute,  I  took, 
Even  with  the  chance  equipment  6£  that 

hoW, 
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The  ^oad  thaf  pofnfed  to^fd  tfcat  chosen 

V«fe. 
ft  wM  a  spfentlld  evening,  aiKf  my  soul 
Once  mdfe  made  trial  of  her  strength,  hdr 

laeked 
iEoliart  visitations ,'  fctit  Ac  hai^ 
Was  sooil  defrauded,  and  the  banded  host 
Of  harmony  disf)ersed  m  strangling  sounds 
Artd  lastly  ittfefr  silence  \    "  Be  it  so ; 
Why  think  of  anything  but  present  good  ?  ** 
So,  like  a  home-bound  laborer  \  pursued 
My  tray  beneath  the  flielTowing  sun,  that 

sh6d 
Mild  influence ;'  nor  left  in  me  one  wish 
Again  to  bend  the  Sabbath  of  that  time 
1*6  a  servile  yoke.    What  need  of  many 

words? 
A  pleasant  loitering  journey,  through  three 

days 

Continued,  brought  me  to  my  hermftage. 

I  spare  to  telJ  of  What  6ftsned,  the  life 

In  eommon  tMngs — the  endless  Store  6f 

things, 
Rare,  or  at  least  so  seeming,  every  day 
Found  all  about  me  ih  one  neighborhood-^ 
The  self-congratulation,  and,  from  mom 
To  nigfht,  unbrdken  cheerfuin^s  serene. 
But  speedily  an  earnest  longing  rose 
To  brace  myself  to  some  determined  aim, 
Readmg  or  thinking ;  either  to  lay  up 
Ne<r  stores,  or  rescue  from  decay  the  oM 
By  timety  Interference .  and  therewith 
Came  hopes  still  higher,  ihat  trith  outward 

fife 
-f  might  endue  some  arry  phantasies 
That  had  been  floating  loose  about  for  years, 
And  to  such  beings  temperately  deal  forth 
The  many  feelings  that  oppressed  my  heart. 
That  hope  hath  been  discouraged ;  welcome 

light 
DaWnsfrom  the  east,  but  dawns  to  disappear 
And  mock  me  with  a  sky  that  ripens  not 
Into  a  steady  morning    if  my  mtnd. 
Remembering  the  bold  promise  of  the  past. 
Would   gladly   grapple   with   some   noble 

theme. 
Vain  is  her  wish;  where'er  she  turns  she 

finds 
Impediments  from  day  to  day  renewed. 

And  now  it  would  content  me  to  yield  up 
Those  lofty  hopes  awhile,  for  present  gifts 
Of  humbler  industry.     But,  oh,  dear  Friend! 
The  Poet,  gentle  creature  as  he  is, 
Hath,  like  the  Lover,  his  unruly  times ; 
His  fits  when  he  is  neither  sick  nor  well, 
Tbotigh  no  dIstreM  bfe  MAT  ladt  b«t  his  efwn 


t^nnianageable    thoughts:''   his   mind,  best 

pleased 
While  she  as  duteous  as  the  mother  dove 
Sits  broodirij^,  fives  not  ahvays  to  that  end,. 
But  like  the  innocent  bird,  hath  goadings  on 
Hiat  drive  her  as  in  trouble  through  the 

groves ; 
With  me  is  now  such  passion,  to  be  blamed 
No  otherwise  than  as  it  lasts  too  long. 

Whew,  tA  becomes  a  man  who  would  pre- 
pare 
For  such  an  ardtrotfs  Work,  1  through  myself 
Make  rigorous  inquisition,  the  report 
Is  often  cheering.;  for  [  neither  seem 
To  hek  that  first  great  ^ift,  the  vital  soul, 
Nor  general  Truths,  which  are  themselves  a 

sort 
Of  Elements  and  Agents,  tJnder-powers, 
Subordinate  helpers  of  the  Rvtng  mind : 
Nor  am  I  naked  of  external  thines. 
Forms,  images",  nor  numerous  otner  aids 
Of  less  regard,  though  won  perhaps  with 

toil 
And  needful  to  build  up  a  Poet's  praise. 
Time,  place,'  and  manners  do  1  seek,  and 

these 
Are  found  in  plenteous  store,  but  noWhere 

such 
As  may  b«f  singled  otit  with  steady  choice  j 
No  little  band  of  yet  remembered  names 
Whom  I,  in  perfett  confidence,  mrght  hope 
To  summon  back  from  lonesome  banish- 
ment. 
And  make  them  dwellers  in  the  hearts  of 

men 
Now  living,  or  to  Kve  in  future  years. 
Sometimes  the  ambitious  Power  of  choice, 

mistaking 
Proud  spring  tide  swellings  for  a  regular  sea. 
Will  settle  on  some  British  theme,  some  old 
Romantic  tale  by  Milton  left  unsung  ; 
More  often  turning  to  some  gentle  place 
Within  the  groves  of  Chivalry,  I  pipe 
To  shepherd  swains,  or  scatwl  harp  in  hand, 
Amid  reposins;  knights  by  a  river  side 
Or  fountain,  hsten  to  the  grave  reports 
Of  dh-e  enchantments  faced  and  overcome 
By  the  strong  mind,  and  tales  of  war-like 

feats, 
Where  spear  encountered  Spear,  and  sword 

with  sword 
Fought,  as  if  conscious  of  the  blazonry 
That  the  shield  bore,  so  glorious  was  the 

strife ; 
Whence  inspiration  for  a  song  that  wiadft 
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Through    ever   changing  scenes  of  votive 

quest 
Wrongs  to  redress,  harmonious  tribute  paid 
To  patient  courage,  and  unblemished  truth, 
To  firm  devotion,  zeal  unquenchable, 
And  Christian  meekness  hallowing  faithful 

loves. 
Sometimes,  more  sternly  moved,   I  would 

relate 
How   vanquished    Mithridates    northward 

passed. 
And,  hidden  in  the  cloud  of  years,  became 
Odin,  the  Father  of  a  race  by  whom 
Perished  the  Roman  Empire:    how    the 

friends 
And  followers  of  Sertorious,  out  of  Spain 
Flying,  found  shelter  in  the  Fortunate  Isles, 
And  left  their  usages,  their  arts  and  laws, 
To  disappear  by  a  slow  gradual  death. 
To  dwindle  and  to  perish  one  by  one. 
Starved  in  those  narrow  bounds :  but  not  the 

soul 
Of  Liberty,  which  fifteen  hundred  years 
Survived,  and,  when  the  European  came 
With  skill  and  power  that  might  not  be 

withstood, 
Did,  like  a  p?stilence,  maintain  its  hold 
And  wasted  down  by  glorious  death  that 

race 
Of  natural  heroes  :  or  I  would  record 
How,  in  tyrannic  times,  some  high-souled 

man, 
Unnamed  among  the  chronicles  of  kings. 
Suffered  in  silence  for  Truth's  sake :  or  tell, 
How  that  one  Frenchman,*  through  con- 
tinued force 
Of  meditation  on  the  inhuman  deeds 
Of  those  who  conquered  first  the  Indian 

Isles, 
Went  single  in  his  ministry  across 
The  Ocean ;  not  to  comfort  the  oppressed, 
But,  like  a  thirsty  wind,  to  roam  about 
Withering  the  Oppressor;,   how  Gustavus 

sought 
Help  at  his  need  in  Dalecarlia's  mines : 
How  Wallace  fought  for  Scotland  ,  left  the 

name 
Of  Wallace  to  be  found,  like  a  wild  flower, 
All  over  his  dear  country  ;  left  the  deeds 
Of  Wallace,  like  a  family  of  Ghosts, 
To  people  the  steep  rocks  and  river  banks. 
Her  natural  sanctuaries,  with  a  local  soul 
Of  independence  and  stern  liberty. 

♦  Dominique  de  Gnurgues,  a  French  gentle- 
man who  went  in  1568  to  Florida  to  avenge  the 
massacre  of  the  French  by  the  Spaniards  there. 
—Ed. 


Sometimes  it  suits  me  better  to  invent 
A  tale  from  my  own  heart,  more  near  akin 
To  my  own  passions  and  habitual  thoughts ; 
Some  variegated  story,  in  the  main 
Lofty,  but  the  unsubstantial  structure  melts 
Before  the  very  sun  that  brightens  it. 
Mist  into  air  dissolving  I  then  a  wish, 
My  last  and  favorite  aspiration,  mounts 
With  yearning    towards  some  philosophic 

sona[ 
Of  Truth  that  cherishes  our  daily  life; 
With  meditations  passionate  troui  deep 
Recesses  in  man's  heart,  immortal  verse 
Thoughtfully  fitted  to  the  Orphean  lyre ; 
But  from  this  awful  burthen  1  full  soon 
Take  refuee  and  begiule  myself  with  trust 
That  mellower  years  will    bring   a    riper 

mmd 
And  clearer  insight    Thus  my  days  are 

past 
In  contradiction  ;  with  no  skill  to  part 
Vague  longmq,  haply  bred  by  want  of  power, 
From  paramount  impulse  not  to  be  with* 

stood, 
A  timorous  capacity  from  prudence, 
From  circumspection,  infinite  delay. 
Humility  and  modest  awe  themselves 
Betray  me,  serving  often  for  a  cloak 
To  a  more  subtle  selfishness  ;  that  now 
Locks  every  function  up  in  blank  reserve, 
Now  dupes  me,  trusting  to  an  anxious  eye 
That  with  intrusive  restlessness  beats  off 
Simplicity  and  self  presented  truth. 
Ah  I  oetter  far  than  this,  to  stray  about 
Voluptuously  through  fields  and  rural  walks. 
And  ask  no  record  of  tl>e  hours,  resigned 
To  vacant  musing,  unreproved  neglect 
Of  all  things,  and  deliberate  holiday. 
Far  better  never  to  have  heard  the  name 
Of  zeal  and  just  ambition,  than  to  live 
Baffled  and  plagued  by  a  mind  that  every 

hour 
Turns   recreant  to  her  task ;   takes  heart 

again. 
Then  Yeels  Immediately  some  hollow  thought 
Hang  like  an  interdict  upon  her  hopes. 
This  is  my  lot ;  for  either  still  I  find 
Some  imperfection  in  the  chosen  theme, 
Or  see  of  absolute  accomplishment 
Much  wanting,  so  much  wanting,  in  myself. 
That  1  recoil  and  droop,  and  seek  repose 
In  listlessness  from  vain  perplexity, 
Unprofitably  travelling  toward  the  grave, 
Like  a  false  steward  who  hath  much  received 
And  renders  nothing  back. 

Was  it  for  this 
That  ouef  the  fairest  of  all  rivers,  loved  . 
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To  blend  his  murmurs  vrith  my  nurse's  song* 
And,  from  his  alder  shades  aiid  roclcy  tails. 
And  from  his  fords  and  shallows,  sent  a 

voice 
That  flowed  along  my  dreams?    For  this, 

didst  thou, 
O  Derwent !  wmding  among  grassy  holms 
Where  1  was  looking  on,  a  babe  m  arms. 
Make  ceaseless  music  that  composed  my 

thoughts 
To  more  than  infant  softness,  giving  me 
Amid  the  fretiul  dwellings  of  mankind 
A  foretaste,  a  dmi  earnest,  of  the  calm 
That  Nature  breathes  among  tlie  hills  and 

groves  ? 
When  be  had  left  the  mountains  and  re- 
ceived 
On  his  smooth  breast  the  shadow  of  those 

towers 
That  yet  survive,  a  shattered  monument 
Of  feudal  sway,  the  bright  blue  river  passed 
Along  the  margin  of  our  terrace  walk  ; 
A  tempting  playmate  wlK>ni  we  dearly  loved. 
Oh,  many  a  time  have  1.  a  hve  years'  child. 
In  a  small  mill-race  severed  from  his  stream. 
Made  one  long  bathmg  of  a  summer's  day  ; 
Basked  in  the  sun,  and  plunged  and  basked 

again 
Alternate,  all  a  summer's  day,  or  scoured 
The  sandy  fields,  leaping  through  flowery 

groves 
Of  yellow  ragwort ;  or  when  rock  and  hill, 
The   woods,  and  distant  Skiddaw's  lofty 

height. 
Were  bronzed  with  deepest  radii.ncj,  stood 

alone 
Beneath  the  sky,  as  if  I  had  been  bom 
On  Indian  plains,  and  from  my  mother's  hut 
Had  run  abroad  in  wantonness,  to  sport 
A  naked  savage,  in  the  thunder  shower. 

Fair  seed-time  had  my  soul,  and  I  gre<r  up 
Fostered  alike  by  beauty  and  by  fear  - 
Much  favored  in  my  birth-place,  and  no  less 
In  that  beloved  Vale  to  which  ere  long 
We  were  transplanted — there  were  'we  let 

loose 
For  sports  of  wider  range.     Ere  I  had  told 
Ten  birth-days,  when  among  the  mountain 

slopes 
Frost,  and  the  breath  of  frosty  wind,  had 

snapped 
The  last  autumnal  crocus,  'twas  my  joy 
With  store  of  springes  o'er  my  shoulder 

hung 
To  range  the  open  heights  where  woodcocks 


Along  the  smooth  green  turf.    Through  half 

the  night, 
Scudding  away  from  snare  to  snare,  I  plied 
That  anxious  visitation ;— moon  and  stars 
Were  shining  o'er  my  head.    1  was  alone, 
And  seemed  to  be  a  trouble  to  the  peace 
That   dwelt  among  them.     Sometimes  it 

befell 
In  these  night  wanderings,  that  a  strong 

desire 
O'erpowered  my  better  reason,  and  the  bird 
Which  was  the  captive  of  another's  toil 
Became  my  prey ;  and  when  the  deed  was 

done 
1  heard  among  the  solitary  hills 
Low  breathings  coming  after  me,  and  sounds 
Of  undistinguishabie  motion,  steps 
Almost  as  silent  as  the  turf  they  trod. 

Nor  less  when  spring  had  warmed  the  cul- 
tured Vale, 
Moved  we  as  plunderers  where  the  mothec. 

bird 
Had  in  high  places  built  her  lodge ;  though 

mean 
Our  object  and  inglorious,  yet  the  end 
Was  not  ignoble.    Oh  1  when  I  have  hung 
Alx)ve  the  raven's  nest,  by  knots  of  grass 
And  half-inch  fissures  in  the  slippery  rock 
But  ill  sustained,  and  almost  (so  it  seemed) 
Suspended  by  the  blast  that  blew  amain. 
Shouldering    the  naked  crag,  oh,  at  that 

time 
While  on  the  perilous  ridge  I  hung  alone. 
With  what  strange  utterance  did  the  loud 

dry  wind 
Blow  through  my  ear  1    the  sky  seemed  not 

a  sky 
Of  earth — and  with  what  motion  moved  the 

clouds  1 

Dust  as  we  are.  the  immortal  spirit  grows 
Like  harmony  in  music  ;  there  is  a  dark 
Inscrutable  workmanship  that  reconciles 
Discordant  elements,  makes  them  cling  to- 
gether 
In  one  society.  How  strange  that  all 
The  terrors,  pains,  and  early  miseries, 
Regrets,  vexations,  lassitudes  interfused 
Within  my  mind,  should  e'er  have  borne  a 

part. 
And  that  a  needful  part,  in  making  up 
The  calm  existence  that  is  mine  when  I 
Am  worthy  of  myself !     Praise  to  the  end  1 
Thanks  to  the  means  which  Nature  deigned 

to  employ; 
Whether  her  fearless  visitings,  or  tboM 
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Tk«t  came  with  soft  alQimi,  like  hurtles 

light 
OpcttnAg  the  |)eacefiil  cleudt  ^  er  she  may 

use 
Sererer  iiatetventions,  ministry 
More  palpable,  as  best  imght  suit  her  ^m. 

One  summer  evening  (led  by  her;  I  found 
A  mtle  b6at  tied  to  »  w»Mow  tree 
Within  a  rocky  cave,  its  usual  homer 
{^traigHt  1  unloosed  her  chain,  and  stepph>g  In 
Pushed  from  the  shore.    It  was  an  act  ol 

stealth 
And  troubled  pleasure,  nor  without  the  voice 
Of  mountain-echoes  did  my  boat  move  on ; 
LctftTtng  behind  Iver  still,  on  either  side, 
Small  circles  glittering  idly  in  the  moon, 
Until  thiey  melted  all  into  one  track 
Of  sparkling  light.      But  now,  like  one  who 

Proud  of  his  skill,  to  reach  a  chosen  jwint 
Wrth  an  unswerving  line,  I  fixed  my  vicW 
Upon  the  summit  of  a  craggy  ridge, 
'i'he  horizon's  irtmOKt  boundary ;  'far  above 
Was  nothing  but  the  stars  and  the  gray  sky. 
She  was  an  elfin  ])innacc }  lustily 
I  dipped  my  oars  into  the  silent  lake. 
And,  as.  \  rose  upon  the  stroke,  my  boat 
Went   heaving  tiirough'lhe  water  lake  a 

swan ; 
When,  from  behind  that  craggy  steep  till  then 
The  horizon's  bound,  a  huge  peak,  black  and 

huge. 
As  if  with  voltmtary  power  instinct 
Upreared  its  head,      i  struck  and  struck 

again. 
And  growing  still  in  statnrc  the  grim  shape 
Towered  up  between  me  and  the  stars,  and 

stilt, 
For  so  it  seemed,  with  purpose  of  its  own 
And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thine;. 
Strode  after  me.     With  trembling  oafs  I 

turned. 
And  through  the  silent  water  stole  my  way 
Back  to  the  covert  of  the  willow  tree ; 
There  in  her  moorinij-place  I  left  my  bark, — 
And  through  the  meaooWs  homeward  went, 

in  grave 
And  serious  mood ;  but  after  I  had  seen 
That  spectacle,  for  many  days,  my  brain 
Workea  with  a  dim  and  undetermined  sense 
Of  unknown  modes  of  being  \    o'er  my 

thoughts 
There  hung  a  darkness,  call  it  solitude 
Or  blank  desertion.     No  familiar  shapes 
Remained,  no  pleasant  imas;es  of  trees, 
Oi  aea  Of  sky^  no  colors  of  green  fields  \    . 


Bot  Trage  and  inrghty  forms^lliatt  do  not 

live 
Like  living  nen,  moved  skiwly  throi^b  the 

mind 
By  day^  and  were  a  tmiMetiff  my  dreams. 

Wisdom  and  !$>pfrtt  of  the  tinivftrse  * 
Tliou  Suitl  that  art  the  eternity  of  thouehity 
That  grveSf  to  forms  and-  images  »  bream 
And  everlasting  motion,  not  in  vain 
By  day  or  star-HghtthUs  from  my  first  dawn 
Of  childhood  dkkt  thoit  intertwine  for  me 


The  passions  that  build  up- oiirhuniaii  soul; 
Not  with  tlie  mean  atfid  vulgar  works  of 

man. 
But   wrth    hiigh    object,  With    endurkig 

things — 
With  life  and  natifre-->-pi»nlying  thus 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 
And  sanctifying,  by  snch  diedpline. 
Both  pain  and  fear,  until  We  recognize 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart* 
Nor  was  this  felkmship  vouchsafed  te  me 
With  stinted  kindness,     in  November  days, 
When  vapors  rolling  down  the  viltey  made 
A    lonely   scene  nxire   lonesome,   among 

woods, 
At  noon  and  'mid  the  calm  of  summer 

nights, 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  lake. 
Beneath  the  gloomy  lulls  homeward  I  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine ; 
Mine  was  it  in  the  fields  both  day  and  night, 
And  by  the  waters,  all  the  summer  long. 

And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 
Was  set,  and  visible  for  many  a  mile 
The  cottage  windows  blazed  through  twi- 
light gloom, 
I  heeded  wA  their  sumnions :  happy  tinoe 
It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us — for  me 
It  Was  a  time  of  rapture  f    Clear  and  loud 
The  village   clock  tolled  six,^l  wheehd 

about, 
Proud  and  exulting  like  an  tmtired  horse 
That  cares  not  for  his  home.    All  shod  with 

steel. 
We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice  in  games 
Confederate,  iniitative  of  the  chase 
And.  woodland  pleasures, — the  resounding 

horn. 
The  pack  loud  chiming,  and  the  hunted 

hare. 
So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we 

fiew, 
And  not  a  voice  was  idle ;  with  the  dio 
Smitten,  the  precipices  ran£(  aioud ; 
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The  leafless  trees  and  ewry  icpr  cnnf; 
Tinkled  like  iron ;  while  lair  distant  hiHs 
]hto  Ihe  tumult  sent  ^n  alien  sound 
Of  melan(;;ho]y  not  unnoticed,  whiW  the 

stars 
Eastward  w«re  spailding  4ear,  and  in  Ihe 

west 
The  oiiaQgt  s0cy  of  e«emag  died  «wagr. 
Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  r^ed 
Into  a  silent  bay,  or  sj^ortively 
GlaAced  sid&wajr,  leaving  th$  tumujitiiojut     . 

throng, 
To  out  w;iiK>$6  th^  jeflex  of  a  star 
That  ^ed,  and,  flyi«g    stUi  faefiore  me,' 

gleamed 
Uvon  the  gla^y  pl^n  {  mkI  of tentmies, 
when  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 
And  aU  thie  shadowy  hanks  oo  eciftwr  side 
Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spin- 
ning stuI 
The  lapid  line  of  motiiw,  %<cm  at  once        ) 
Have  1,  recUning  back  upon  my  heels, 
Stof^ped  shor^4  yet  still  the  aoKtary  diffs    . 
Wheeled  1^  n^t^-even  «s  if  tiie  earth  had 
rolled  J 

With  visihl^iBotion  her  dionud  wiaaA  \  \ 
itehina  me  did  they  stretch  in  soleaua  train,' 
Feebler  and  leeblei:,  and  1  stocd    and 


Till  ail  was  tranquU  as  a  dseaniless  sleep. 

Y(5  Presences  of  Nature  in  the  sky 
And  on  the  earth !  Ye  Visions  of  thehiUs  I 
And  Souls  of  lonely  places  !  can  i  think 
A  vulgar  hope  was  yours  .when  ye  employed 
Such  mioistiy,  whev  jre  through  «any  a 

year 
Hauajting-me  (thus  among  «iy4x)yish  sponts,' 
On  cav£s  and  trees,  upon  the  woods  and 

hills. 
Impressed  upon  all  forms  the  oharactem , 
Of  danger  or  desire ;  and  thus  did  make ' 
The  sucCaceof  the  universal  earth 
'  With  triun^ph  and  delight,  with  hope  and 

Xear, 
Work  like  a  sea  ? 

Not  us^ssly  employed. 
Might  I  pursue  this  theme  through  every 

change 
Of  exejciseand  plav,  to  w'lich  the  year 
Did  summon  us  in  his  d^ligutf  ul  round* 

W<e  weile  a  noisy  crew ;  the  sun  in  heaven 
Beheld  not  vales  more  .beautiful  than  oufm  ; 
Nor  saw  a  band  in  happiness  <ind  ]oy 
Richer,  or  worthier  ot  the  luroimd  they  trod. 
1  could  record  with  no  reluctant  voipe 


The  woods  of  autnmo,  and   their  htsci 

howners 
With  nailk-white  clusters  hong ;  the  fod  and 

line, 
True  symbol  of  hope's  foolishness,  arhose 

««roBg 
An(}  unreproved  enphantmemt  led  ns  en 
By  rocks  and  pools  shut  out  from  every  star. 
All  tite  gMcn  «uMiyier,  to  forlorn  cascades 
Among   the  wnndings  hid    of    mmroteia 

brooks, 
^-rUnCadio^  reooUiectioas !  at  this  honr 
The  heart  is  ahnost  mine  with  which  I  felt, 
Fnom  sonie  hiU-itop  on  sunoy  afternoons, 
The  paper  kite  high  among  fleecy  clouds 
Pull  at  her  rein  .like  an  innpetuous  caaraer; 
Or,  from  the  meadows  sent  on  gusty  days. 
Beheld  her  breast  the  wind,  then  suddenly 
Dashed  headlong,  and  rejected  by  ttie  stonn. 

Ye  lowly  cottage  wherein  we  dwelt, 
A  mifiiatrktion  of  your  own  was  yours-; 
Can  1  forget  you,  being  as  you  were 
So  beautiftri  amonr  the  pleasant 'fields 
In  which  ye  stood  ?  or  can  I  here  forget 
The  plain  and  seemly  countenance  with 

<which 
Ye  dealt  out  your  pl^nr  comforts  ?  Yet  had  yp 
Delights  and  exultations  of  your  own, 
Eager  and  never  weary  we  pursued 
Our  home-amti«ements  by  the  warm  p«it- 

fire 
At  evening,  when  with  pencil,  and  smooth 

slate 
In  square  divisions  parceled  otit  and  a!1 
With  crosses  and  with  cyphers  scribbled 

o'er, 
We  schemed  and  puzzledt  head  opposed  to 

head 
In  strife  too  humble  to  be  named  in  verses 
Or  round  the  naked  table,  snow-white  d^, 
Cherry  or  maple,  sate  in  close  array, 
And  to  the  combat,  Loo  or  Whist,  led  on 
A  thick-ribbed  army ;  not,  as  iu  .the  worl);^ 
Neglected  and  ungratefully  thrown  by 
Even  for  the  very  service  they  had  wrouj^ht, 
But  husbanded  through  many  a  long  cam-^ 

pai{;n. 
Uncouth  assemblage  was  it,  where  no  few 
Had  chans^ed  their  functions;  some,  plebe- 
ian cards  Jfairth, 
Which  Fate,  beyond  the  pronuse  of  "their 
Had  dignified,  and  called  to  represent 
The  persons  of  departed  potentates. 
Oh,  with  what  echoes  cm  the  board  tliey^'ell! 
Irouic  dinmonds,*-clubs,  hearts,  diamondSi 

snadfik. 
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A  coogregatton  piteottsly  akin  I 
Cheap  matter  offered  they  to  boyish  wit, 
Those  sooty  knaves,  precipitated  down 
With  scoffs  and  taunts,  like  Vulcan  out  of 

heaven: 
The  paramount  ace,  a  moon  in  her  eclipse, 
Queens  gleaming  through  their  splendor's 

last  decay, 
And  monarchs  surly  at  the  wronj^s  sustained 
By  royal  visages.     Meanwhile  abroad 
Incessant  rain  was  falling,  or  the  frost 
Raged  bitterly,  with  keen  and  silent  tooth ; 
And,  interrupting  oft  that  ea§er  game, 
From  under  Esthwaite's  splittmg  fields  of 

ice 
The  pent-up  air,  struggling  to  free  itself. 
Gave  out  to  meadow  grounds  and  hills  a 

loud 
Protracted  yelling,  like  the  noise  of  wolves 
Howling  in  troops  along  the  Bothnic  Main. 

Nor,  sedulous  as  I  have  been  to  trace 
How  Nature  by  extrinsic  passion  first 
Peopled  the  mind  with  forms  sublime  or 

fair, 
And  made  roe  love  them,  may  I  here  omit 
How  other  pleasures  have  been  mine,  and 

joys 
Of  subtler  origin  ;  how  I  have  felt, 
Not  seldom  even  m  that  tempestuous  time, 
Those  hallowed  and  pure  motions  of  the 

sense 
Which  seem,  in  their  simphdty,  to  own 
An  intellectual  charm  ;  that  dUm  delight 
Which,  if  1  err  not,  surely  must  belong 
To  those  first-bom  affinities  that  fit 
Our  new  existence  to  existing  things, 
And,  in  our  dawn  of  being,  constitute 
The  bond  of  union  between  life  and  joy. 

Yes,   I  remember  when  the   changeful 

earth 
And  twice  five  summers  on  my  mind  had 

stamped 
The  faces  of  the  moving  year,  even  then 
I  held  unconscious  intercourse  with  beauty 
Old  as  creation,  drinking  In  a  pure 
Organic  pleasure  from  the  silver  wreaths 
Of  curling  mist,  or  from  the  level  plain 
Of  waters  colored  by  impending  clouds. 

The  sands  of  Westmoreland,  the  creeks 
and  bays 
Of  Cumbria's  rocky  limits,  they  can  tell 
How,  when  the  Sea  threw  off  his  evenmg 

shade, 
And  to  the  shepherd's  hut  on  distant  hills 
Sent  welcome  notice  of  the  rising  moon, 


How  I  have  stood,  to  fancies  such  as  these 
A  stranger,  linking  with  the  spectacle 
No  conscious  memory  of  a  kindred  sight, 
And  bringing  with  me  no  peculiar  sense 
Of  quietness  or  peace ;  yet  have  I  stood. 
Even  while  mine  eye  hath  moved  o*er  noiany 

a  league 
Of  shining  water,  gathering  as  it  seemed 
Through  every  hair-breadth  in  that  field  of 

light 
New  pleasiuie  like  a  bee  among  the  flowers. 

Thus  oft  amid  those  fits  of  vulgar  joy 
Which,  through  all  seasons,  on  a  child's 

pursuits 
Are  prompt  attendants,  'mid  that  giddy 

Which,  like  a  tempest,  works  along  the 

blood 
And  is  forgotten  ;  even  then  I  fdt 
Gleams  like' the  ftahmg-  of  a  shield ; — the 

earth 
And  common  face  of  Nature  spake  to  me 
Rememberable     thmgs;    sometimes,     'tis 

true, 
By  chance  eolhsions  and  quaint 'accidents 
(Like  those  ill-sorted  unions,  work  supposed 
Of  evil-minded  fairies),  yet  not  vain 
Nor  profitless,  if  haply  they  impressed 
Collateral  objects  and  appearances. 
Albeit  lifeless  then,  and  doomed  to  sleep 
Until  maturer  seasons  called  them  forth 
To  impregnate  and  to  elevate  the  mind. 
— And  if  the  vulgar  joy  by  its  own  weight 
Wearied  itself  out  of  the  memory, 
The  scenes  which  were  a  witness  of  that 

joy 
Remained  in  thefr  substantial  lineaments 
Depicted  on  the  brain,  and  to  the  eye 
Were  visible,  a  daily  sight ;  and  thus 
By  the  impressive  discipline  of  fear, 
By  pleasure  and  repeated  happiness. 
So  frequently  repe:  te:l,  and  by  force 
Of  obscure  feelings  representative 
Of  thins;s  forgotten,  these  same  scenes  so 

bright, 
So  beautiful,  so  majestic  in  themselves, 
Though  yet  the  day  was  distant,  did  become 
Habitually  dear,  and  all  their  forms 
And  changeful  colors  by  invisible  hnks 
Were  fastiened  to  the  affections. 

I  began 
My  story  early— not  misled,  I  trust, 
By  an  infirmity  of  love  for  days 
Disowned  by  memory— ere  the  breath  of 
spring 


Planting   my   snowdrops    among    winter 

snows :  .  [prompt 

Nor  will  it  seem  to  thee,  O  Friend !  so 
In  sympathy,  that  I  have  lengthened  out 
With  fond  and  feeble  tongue  a  tedioi^s  tale. 
Meanwhile,  my  hope  has  been  that  1  might 

fetch 
Invigorating  thoughts  from  former  years ; 
Might  fix  the  wavenng  balance  of  my  mind, 
And  haply   meet   reproaches   too,  whose 

power 
May  spur  me  on,  in  manhood  now  mature 
To  honorable  toil.    Yet  should  th3se  hopes 
Prove  vain,  and  thus  should  neither  I  be 

taught 
To  understand  myself,  nor  thou  to  know 
With  better  knowledge  how  the  heart  was 

framed 
Of  him  thou  lovest;  need  I  dread  from  thee 
Harsh  judgments,  if  the  song  be  loth  to  quit 


Those  recollected  hours  that  have  the  charm 
Of  visionary  things,  those  lovely  forms 
And  sweet  sensations  that  tlirow  back  out 

life. 
And  almost  make  remotest  infancy 
A  visible  scene,  on  which  the  sun  is  shining  ? 

One  end  at  least  hath  been  attained ;  my 

mind 
Hath  been  revived,  and  if  this  genial  mood  * 
Desert  me  not,  forthwith  shall  be  brought 

down 
Through  later  years  the  story  of  my  life. 
The  road  lies  plain  before  me ; — 'tis  a  theme 
Single  and  of  determined  bounds;  and  hence 
I  choose  it  rather  at  this  time,  than  work 
Of  ampler  or  more  varied  argument, 
Where  1  might  be  discomfited  and  lost : 
And  certain  hopes  are  with  me,  that  to  thee 
This  labor  will  be  welcome,  honored  Friend  I 
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Thus  far,  O  Friend  I  have  we,  though  leav- 
ing much 
Unvisited,  undeavored  to  retrace 
The  simple  ways  in  which  my  childhood 

walked : 
Those  chiefly  that  first  led  me  to  the  love 
Of  rivers,  woods,  and  fields.    The  passion 

yet 
Was  in  its  birth,  sustained  as  might  befall 
By  nourishment  that  came  unsought;  for 

still 
From  week  to  week,  from  month  to  month, 

we  lived 
A  round  of  tumult.    Duly  were  our  games 
prolonged  m    summer    still  the  day-light 

failed; 
No  chair  remained  before  the  doors;  the 

bench 
And  threshold  steps  were  empty ;  fast  asleep 
The  laborer,  and  the  old  man  who  had  sate 
A  later  lingerer,  yet  the  revelry 
Continued  and  the  loud  uproar :  at  last, 
When  all  the  ground  was  dark,  and  twinkling 

stars 
Edged  the  black  clouds,  home  and  to  bed  we 

went, 
Feverish    with   weary  joints   and  beating 

mmds. 


Ah  I  is  there  one  who  ever  has  been  young. 
Nor  needs  a  warning  voice  to  tame  the  pride 
Of  intellect  and  virtue's  self-esteem  ? 
One  is  there,  though  the  wisest  and  the  best 
Of  all  mankind,  who  covets  not  at  times 
Union  that  ciinnot  be ; — who  would  not  give. 
If  so  he  might,  to  ^uty  and  to  truth 
The  eagerness  of  infantine  desire  ? 
A  tranquillizing  spirit  presses  now 
On  my  corporeal  frame,  so  wide  appears 
The  vacancy  between  me  and  those  days 
Which  yet  have  such  self-presence  in  m? 

mind 
That,  musing  on  them,  often  do  I  seem 
Two  consciousnesses,  conscious  of  myself 
And  of  some  other  Being.  A  rude  mass 
Of  native  rock,  left  midway  in  the  square 
Of  our  small  market  village,  was  the  goal 
Or  centre  of  these  sports;  and  when,  re> 

turned 
After  long  absence,  thither  I  repaired, 
Gone  was  the  old  gray  stone,  and  in  its  place 
A  smart  Assembly-room  usurped  the  ground 
That  hath  been  ours.     There  let  the  fiddle 

scream. 
And  be  ye  happy  1  Yet,  my  Friends !  I  know 
That  more  than  one  of  you  will  think  with 

me 
Of  those  soft  starry  nights,  and  that  old 

Dame 
From  whom  the  stone  was  named,  who 

there  had  sate. 
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kt4  watehMl  htr  taUc  wfith  tU  fauckatec's 

^^iduQUSytiir^Sb  Ihcieng^  of  astir  years. 

We  ran  »  bobteiflns.courflc  i  the  year  ftjiaii 
rouvd 
With  giddy  motion.      But  the   time  ap- 
proached 
That  brought  with  it  a  regular  desire 
PiMT  ^calmer  pleasves,  when  the  nfttuiing 

■forms 
Of  Nature  were  collaterally  attached 
To  every  scheme  of  holiday  ddigfat 
And  every  Jboyisb  sport,  less  grateful  «lse 
4M  languidly  >pursued. 

When  sttmmer  came, 
Our  pastime  was,  on  bright  halfihoUdays, 
To  sweep  along  the  plain  of  Winderroete 
Wiilih  jrival  i)ars ;  and  the  selected  bourne 
Was  now  An  island  musical  wiitii  Bkds 
That  sang  and  ceased  not ;  now  a  Sister  Isle 
Beneath  the  oaks*  umbrageous  covert,  sown, 
With  lilies  of  the  valley  like  a  fi^d^ 
And  now  a  third  small  Island,  where  sur- 
vived 
In  solitude  the  ruins  of  a  shrine 
Once  to  Our  Lady  dedicate,  and  served 
Daily  with  chaunted  rites.     In  such  a  race 
So  ended,  disappointment  could  be  none, 
Uneasiness,  or  pain,  or  jealousy : 
We  rested  in  the  shade,  all  pleased  alike, 
Conquered  and  conqueror.     Thus  the  pride 

of  strength. 
And  the  vain-glory  of  superior  skill. 
Were  tempered;  thus  was  gradually  pro- 
duced 
A  quiet  independence  of  the  heart ; 
And  to  my  Friend  who  knows  me  I  nuiy 

add. 
Fearless  of  blame,  that  hence  for  future  days 
Ensued  a  diffidence  and  modesty. 
And  1  was  taught  to  feel,  perhaps  too  muCh, 
The  self-sufficing  ^jower  of  Solitude. 

Our  daily  meals  were  frugal,  Sabine -fare ! 
More  ^han  we  wished  we  knew  the  blessing 

then 
Of    vigorous     hunger  —  hence     corporeal 

strength 
Unsappedby  delicate  v^nds;  for,  exclude 
A  little  weekly  stipend,  and  we  lived 
Through  three  divisions  of  the  quartered 

year 
In  penniless  poverty.     But  now  to  school 
From  the  half-yearly  holidays  returned, 
Wc  came  with  weightier  purses,  that  suf- 

iiced 


To  f  Mmish  ttcits  «aiQDe  cosily  than  fihe  Dame 
Of  tlie  old  gray  stone,  from  her  scaat  board, 

supplied. 
Hence  malic  diimeDS  on  ilie  cood  9e«a- 

ground. 
Or  «B  tfie  woods,  or  fay  «  «3¥er  side 
Or  shady  fountains,  while  among  tine  leaves 
Sofl  airs  wece  stirrii^^  and  the  widnday  sua 
JUafelt  shone  brightly  round  4is  in  our  joy. 
Nor  is  i^y  aim  n^ieoted  if  i  tell 
How  sometimes,  in  the  length  of  tiwse  half- 
years, 
Wf  from  o«r  f uads  drew  largely  t<»^^pn>ad  to 

.curb. 
And  eager  to  spur  on,  the  galloping  stoed ; 
And  widi  the  oonrteous  innrkeeper,  whose 

stud 
Supplied  our  want,  we  haply  might  employ 
Siy  subterfuge,  if  the  adv^tttuse's  bound 
Wi^e  xUstant  c  sone  iamed  icaaple  where  of 

yore 
The  Druids  worshipped,  or  the  antique  walls 
•Of  that  -Urge  Abbey,  where  within  the  Vale 
Of  Nightshade,  to  St.  Mary's  honor  built, 
Stands  yet  a  jixo^lderiAg  piile  with  fractured 

arch, 
Belfry,  and  images,  and  living  trees ; 
A  holy  scene  I — Along -the  smooth  green  turf 
Our  l\orses  grazed.    To  moce  ^lutn  ioJ^w) 

peace. 
Left  by  the  west  wind  sweeping  overhead 
From  a  tumultuous  ocean,  trees  and  towers 
In  that  sequestered  valley  may  be  seen^ 
Both  silent  ^nd  both  mojtionl^ss  alike : 
Such  the  deep  shelter  that  is  there,  and  such 
The  safeguard  for  repose  and  quietness. 

Our  steeds  remounted  and  the  summons 

given, 
With  whip  and  sjpur  we  through  the  chauntry 

flew 
In  uncouth  race,  and  left  the  crossiegged 

kniglit. 
And  the  stone-abbot,  and  tliat  single  wren 
Which  one  day  san«  so  sweetly  in  the  nave 
Of  the  old  church,  that — though  from  recent 

showers 
The  earth  was  comfortless,  and,  touched  by 

faint 
Internal  breezes,  sobbings  cff  the  place 
And  respirations,  from  the  roofless  walls 
The  shuddering  ivy  dripped  large  drops — 

yet  still 
So  sweetly  'mid  the  ^loom  the  invisible  bird 
Sang  to  herself,  that  there  I  coiUd  hav.p 

'made 
My  dwelling-place,  and  lived  forever  there 
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To  hear  such  music.     Through  the  walls 

we  flew 
And  down  the  valley,  and,  a  circuit  made 
In  wantonness  of  heart,  through  rough  and 

smooth 
We  scampered  homewards.    Oh,  ye  rocks 

and  streams, 
And  that  still  spirit  shed  from  evening  air ! 
Even  in  this  joyous  time  1  sometimes  felt 
Your  presence,  when  with  slackened  step  we 

breathed 
Along  the  sides  of  the  steep  hills,  or  when 
Lighted  by  gleams  of  moonlight  from  the 

sea 
We  beat  with  thundering  hoofs  the  level 

sand. 

Midway  on  long  Winander*s  eastern  shore. 
Within  the  crescent  of  a  pleasant  bay, 
A  tavern  stood ;  no  homely-featured  house, 
Primeval  like  its  nei{;hboring  cottages. 
But,  'twas  a  splendid  place,  the  door  beset 
With   chaises,  grooms,  and    liveries,   and 

within 
Decanters,  glasses,  and  the  blood<red  wine. 
In  ancient  times,  and  ere  the  Hall  was  btiilt 
On  the  large  island,  had  this  dwelling  been 
More  worthy  of  a  poet's  love,  a  hut. 
Proud  of  its  own  bright  fire  and  sycamore 

shade. 
But — though  the  rhymes  were  gone  that 

once  inscribed 
The  threshold,  and  large  golden  characters. 
Spread  o*er  the  spangled  sign-board,  had 

dislodged 
The  old  Lion  and  usurped  his  place,  in 

shght 
And  mockery  of  the  rustic  painter's  hand — 
Yet,  to  this  hour,  the  spot  to  me  is  dear 
With  all  its  foolish  pomp.     The  garden  lay 
Upon  a  slope  surmounted  by  a  plain 
Ot  a  small  bowling-green;  beneath  us  stood 
A  grove,  with  gleams  of  water  through  the 

trees 
And  over  the  tree-tops ;  nor  did  we  want 
Refreshment,    strawberries     and     mellow 

cream. 
There,  while  through  half  an  afternoon  we 

Elayed  [vailed 

e  smooth  platform,  whether  skill  pre- 
Or  happy  blunder  triumphed,  bursts  of  glee 
Made  all  the  mountains  ring.  But,  ere  night- 
fall. 
When  in  our  pinnace  we  returned  at  leisure 
Over  the  shadowy  lake,  and  to  the  beach 
Of  some  small  island  steered  our  course  with 
one. 


The  Minstrel  of  the  Troop,  and  left  hira 

there. 
And  rowed  off  gently,  while  he  blew  his  flute 
Alone  upon  the  rock — oh,  then,  the  calm 
And  dead  still  water  lay  upon  my  mind 
Even  with  a  weight  of  pleasure,  and  the  sky, 
Never  before  so  beautiful,  sank  down 
Into  my  heart,  and  held  me  like  a  dream  ! 
Thus  were  my  sympathies  enlarged,  and 

thus 
Daily  the  common  range  of  visible  things 
Grew  dear  to  me :  already  I  began 
To  love  the  sun ;  a  boy  I  loved  the  sun. 
Not  as  I  since  have  loved  him.  as  a  pledge 
And  surety  of  our  earthly  life,  a  light 
Which  we  behold  and  feel  we  are  alive ; 
Nor  for  his  bounty  to  so  many  worlds — 
But  for  this  cause',  that  I  had  seen  him  lay 
His  beauty  on  the  morning  hills,  had  seen 
The  western  mountain  touch  his  setting  orb, 
In  many  a  thoughtless  hour,  when,  from 

excess 
Of  happiness,  my  blood  appeared  to  flow 
For  its  own  pleasure,  and  1  breathed  with 

joy. 
And,  from  like  feelings,  humble'  though  in- 
tense. 
To  patriotic  and  domestic  love 
Analogous,  the  moon  to  me  was  dear : 
For  I  could  dream  away  my  purposes. 
Standing  to  gaze  upon  her  while  she  hung 
Midway  between  the  hills,  as  if  she  knew 
No  other  region,  but  belonged  to  theie, 
Yea,  appertained  by  a  peculiar  right 
To  thee  and  thy  gray  huts,  thou  one  dear 
Vale! 

Those  incidental  charms  which  first  at- 
tached 
My  heart  to  rural  objects,  day  by  day 
Grew  weaker,  and  I  hasten  on  to  tell 
How  Nature,  intervenient  till  this  time 
And  secondary,  now  at  length  was  sought 
For  her  own  $ake.    But  who  shall  parcel  out 
His  intellect  l>y  i^eometric  rules, 
Split  like  a  province  into  round  and  square? 
Who, knows  the  individual  hour  in  which 
His  habits  were  first  sown,  even  as  a  seed  ? 
Who  Uiat  shall  point  as  with  a  wand  and  say 
"  This  portion  of  the  river  of  my  mind 
Came   from    yon    fountain  ?'*    Thou,  my 

Friend !  art  one 
More  deeply  read  in  thy  own  thoughts ;  to 

thee 
Science  appears  but  what  in  truth  she  is, 
Not  as  our  glory  and  our  absolute  boast| 
But  as  a  succedaneum,  and  a  prop 
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To  our  infirmity.    No  officious  »Iaiv« 
Art  thou  of  that  false  secondary  power 
By  which  w«  multiply  distinctions,  then 
Deem  that  our  ]puny  boundaries  are  things 
That  we  perceive,  and  not  that  we  have 

made. 
To  thee,  unbtinded  by.  these  formal  art% 
The  unity  of  all  hath  been  revealed. 
And  thou  wilt  doubt,  with  me  less  aptly 

skilled 
Than  many  are  to  ranq^e  the  Cadilties 
In  scale  and  order,  class  the  cabmet 
Of  their  sensations,  and  in  voluble  phrase 
Run  thro^$;h  the  history  and  birth  of  each 
As  of  a  smgle  independent  thing. 
Hard  task,  vain  hope,  to  analyze  the  mind. 
If  each  most  obvious  and  particular  thought, 
Not  in  a  mystical  and  idle  sense. 
But  in  tiie  words  of  Reason  deeply  weighed* 
Hatli  no  beginning. 

Blest  the  infaivt  Babe, 

'^IP'or  with  my  best  conjecture  I  would  trace 

Our  Being's  eartlily   progress ),  blest   the 

Babe, 
t^ursed  in  his  Mother^s  arms,  Who  sinks  to 

sleep 
Hocked  on  his  Mother*s  breast ;  who  with 

his  soul 
J>rinks  in  the  feelings  of  his  Mother*s  eye ! 
For  him,  in  one  dear  Presence,  there  exists 
A  virtue  which  irradiates  and  exalts 
Objects  througli  widest  intercourse  of  sense, 
No  outcast  he,  bewildered  and  depressed  : 
Along  his  infant  veins  are  interfused 
The  gravitation  and  the  filial  bond 
df  nature  tbat  connect  him  with  the  world. 
Is  there  a  flower,  to  which  he  points  with 

liand 
Too  weak  to  gather  it,  already  loYC 
Drawn  from  love's  purest  terthly  fount  for 

him 
Hath  beautified  that  flower ;  already  Idiades 
Of  pity  cast  from  inward  tenderness 
Do  fall  around  him  uf>on  aught  that  bears 
Unsightly  marks  of  violence  or  harm. 
Emphatically  such  a  Being  lives, 
Frail  creature  as  he  i^,  helpless  as  frail, 
An  inmate  of  this  active  universe : 
For  feeling  has  to  him  imparted  power 
That  through  the  growing  faculties  of  sense 
Doth  like  an  agent  of  the  one  great  Mind 
Create,  creator  and  receiver  bc^h, 
Working  but  in  aUiance  with  the  works 
Which  it  beholds.— Such,  verily,  is  the  first 
Poetic  s|^rit  of  our  human  life, 
By  uniform  control  of  after  years. 
In  most,  aj^ftted  or  9oppctned;  in 


Through  every  change  of  growth  axkd  cf 

decay, 
Pre-emment  till  death. 

From  early  days, 
Beginning  not  lono;  after  that  first  time 
In  which,  a  Babe,  by  intercourse  of  touch 
I  held  mute  dialogues  with  my   Motiier's 

heart, 
I  have  endeavored  to  display  the  means 
Whereby  this  infant  sensibiUty, 
Great  birthright  of  our  being,  was  in  me 
Augmented  and  sttstatned.  \et  is  a  path 
More  difficult  before  me ;  and  I  fear 
That  in  its  broken  windings  we  shall  need 
The  chamois'  sinews,  and  the  eagle's  wing, 
For  now  a  trouble  came  into  my  mind 
From  unknown  causes.     I  was  left  alone 
Seeking  the  visible   world,  nor   knowing 

why. 
The  props  of  my  aifectioas  were  removed, 
And  yet  the  building  stood,  as  if  fiiistaincd 
By  its  own  spirit  I    All  that  I  beheld 
Was  dear,  and  hence  to  liner  inflnxes 
The  mind  lay  open  to  a  more  exact 
And  close  commimion.    Many  are  owr  \cfcs 
In  youth,  but  oh!  what  happiness  to  live 
When  every  bour  brings  palpable  access 
Of  knowle(%e,  when  all  knowtedse  is  <lcBrhr, 
And  sorroiw  is  not  there  1     The   Beasons 

came. 
And  every  season  wheresoe'er  I  moved 
Unfolded  transitory  qualities. 
Which,  but  for  this  most  watchful  powtr  of 

lovf^. 
Had  been  neglected ;  left  a  register 
Of  permanent  relations,  else  unknown. 
Hence  life,  and  change,  and  beauty,  solitude 
More  active  even  than  "  best  society  *•— 
Society  made  sweet  as  solitude 
By  silent  inobtrusive  sympathies. 
And  gentle  agitations  of  ^mind 
From  manfoid  distinctions,  difference 
Perceived  in  things,  where,  to  the  turwatiiv* 

ful  eye. 
No  difference  is,  and  iience,  from  the  same 

source, 
Sublimer  joy ;  for  1  would  walk  alone. 
Under  the  quiet  stars,  and  at  that  tinie 
Have  felt  whate'er  there  is  of  power  in 

sound 
To  breathe  an  derated  mood,  by  form 
Or  image  unprofancd;  and  i  wontd  stand. 
If  the  night  blackened  with  a  coming  storm, 
Beneath  some  rock,  Itsteniiig  to  notes  that 

are 
The  ghostly  language  of  the  andent  eaith. 
Or  niake  their  dun  abode  in  distant  winds. 
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Thence  did  I  drink  the  visionary  power : 
And  deem  not  profitless  those  fleet  iig  inoods 
Of  shadowy  exultation :  not  for  ih^ 
That  they  are  kindred  to  our  purer  mind 
And  intellectual  life:  biit  that  the  soul, 
Remembering  how  blie  felt,  but  what  she 

felt 
Remembering  not,  retams  an  obscure  sense 
01  possible  bubhmity,  whereto 
With  growing  faculties  she  doth  aspire, 
With  faculties  still  j»rowing,  feeling  still 
That  whatsoever  po.nt  they  gain,  they  yet 
Have  sotnethmg  to  pursue. 

And  not  alone, 
'Mid  ^loom  and  tumult,  but  no'  less  ^md 

fair 
And  tranquil  scenes,  that  universal  power 
And  fitness  in  the  latent  qualities 
And  essences  of  things,  by  which  the  mind 
Is  moved  with  feelings  of  delight,  to  me 
Came  strengthened  with  a  superadded  soul, 
A  virtue  not  its  own.     My  morning  walks 
Were  eariy ;— oft  before  the  hours  of  school 
I  travelled  round  our  little  lake,  five  miles 
Of  pleasant  wandering.    Happy  time  !  more 

dear 
For  this,  that  one  was  by  my  side,  a  Friend,* 
Then  passionately  loved ;  with  heart  how 

full 
Would  he  peruse  these  lines !    For  many 

yeafs 
Have  since  flowed  in  between  us,  and,  our 

minds 
Both  silent  to  each  other,  at  this  time 
We  live  as  if  those  hours  had  never  been. 
Nor  seldom  did  1  hit  our  cottage  latch 
Far    earlier,  ere    one    smoke-wreath    had 

risen  I 

From  human  dwelling,  or  the  vernal  thrush  ; 
Wa!>  audible :  and  .sate  among  the  woods       j 
Alone  upon  some  juttmg  eminence, 
At  the  first  gleam  ot  dawn-light,  when  the 

Vale, 
Yet  slumbering,  lay  in  utter  solitude. 
How  shall  1  seek  the  origin  .'  where  find 
Faith  rn  the  marvellous  things  which  then  I 

felt  ? 
Oft  in  these  moments  such  a  holy  calm 
Would  overspread  my  soul  that  bodily  eyes 
Were  utterly  forgotten,  and  what  I  saw 
Appeared  like  something  in  myself,  a  dream, 
A  prospect  in  the  mind. 

'Twere  long  to  tell 
What  spring  and  antumn,  what  the  wim^r 

snows,  
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And  what  the  summer  shade,  what  day  and 

night. 
Evening  and  morning,  sleep  and  waking, 

thought 
From  sources  inexhaustible,  poured  forlh 
To  feed  the  spirit  of  religious  love 
In  which  I  walked  with   Nature      But  let 

this 
He  not  forgotten,  that  I  still  retained 
My  first  creative  sensibility  ; 
That  by  the  regular  action  of  the  world 
My  soiil  was  unsubdued.    \  plastic  pbwcr 
Abode  with  nte ;  a  forming  hand,  at  times 
Rebellious,  acting  in  a  devious  mood ; 
A  local  spirit  of  Ins  own,  at  war 
With  general  tendencv,  but,  for  the  most. 
Subservient  strictly  to  external  things 
With  which  It  communed      An  auxiliar 

light 
Came  from  my  mind,  which  on  the  setting 

sun 
Bestowed    new   sp'.cndor,    the   oielod;ous 

birds, 
The  fluttering  breezes,  fountains  that  run 

on 
Murmuring  so  sweetly  in  themselves,  obeyed 
A  like  dominion,  and  the  midnight  storm 
Grew  darke  in  the  presence  of  my  eye : 
Hence  my  obeisance,  my  devotion  hence, 
And  hence  my  transport  „'.     " 

Nor  should  this,  perchance. 
Pass  unrecorded,  that  1  still  had  toved 
The  exercise  and  produce  of  a  toil, 
Tlian  analytic  industry  to  me 
More  pleasing,  and  whose  character  1  deem 
Is  more  poetic  as  resembling  more 
Creative  agency      The  song  would  speak 
Of  that  interminable  building  reared 
By  observation  ol  affinities 
In  objects  where  no  bwtherhood  exists 
To  passive  m'.nds.    My  seventeenth  year 

was  come ; 
And,  whether  from  this  habit  rooted  now 
So  deeply  m  my  mmd.  or  from  excess 
In  the  great  social  principle  of  life 
Coercing  all  things  into  sympathy, 
To  unorganic  natures  were  transferred 
My  own  enjoyments;  or  the  power  ot  troth 
Coming  in  revelation,  did  converse 
With  things  that  really  are ;  1,  at  this  time, 
Saw  blessings  spread  aroiind  me  like  a  sea. 
Thus  while  the  days  flew  by.  and   years 

passed  on, 
From  Nature  and  her  overflowing  soul, 
I  had  received  so  much  that  all  my  thoughts 
Were  steeped  in  feeling  \  I  was  only  then 
I  Contented,  when  with  bliss  ineffable 
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I  felt  the  sentiment  of  Beinsf  spread 

O'er  all  that  moves  and   all  that  seemeth 

still ; 
O'er  all    that,  lost   beyond   the   reach    of 

thought 

And  human  knowledge,  to  the  human  eye 
Invisible,  yet  liveth  to  the  heart 
O'er  all  that  leaps  and  runs,  and  shouts  and 

sings, 
Or  beats  the  gladsome  air;  o'er  all    that 

glides 
Beneath  the  wave,  yea,  in  the  wave  itself, 
And  mighty  depth  of  waters.  Wonder  not 
If  high  the  transport,  great  the  joy  I  felt, 
Communing  in  this  sort  through  eaith  and 

heaven 
With  every  form  of  creature,  as  it  looked 
Towards  the  Uncreated  with  a  countenance 
Of  adoration,  with  an  eye  of  love. 
One  song  they  sang,  and  it  was  audible, 
Most  audible  then  when  the  fleshly  ear 
O'ercome  by  humblest  prelude  of  that  strain 
Forgot  her  functions,  and  slept  undisturbed. 

If  this  be  error,  and  another  faith 
Find  easier  access  to  the  pious  mind, 
Yet  were  I  grossly  destitute  cf  all 
Those  human  sentiments   that  make   this 

earth 

So  dear,  if  I  should  fail  with  grateful  voice 
To  speak  of  you,  ye  mountains,  and   ye 

lakes 

And  sounding  cataracts,  ye  mists  and  winds 
That  dwell  among  the   hills  where  I  was 

bom. 

If  in  my  youth  I  have  been  pure  in  heart, 
If,  mingling  with  the  world,  I  am  content 
With  my  own  modest  pleasures,  and  have 

lived 
With  God  and  Nat«re*communing,  removed 
From  little  enmities  and  low  desires, 
I    The  gift  is  yours  :  if  in  these  times  of  fear. 
This  melancholy  waste  of  hopes  o'erthrovm, 
If,  'raid  indifference  and  apathy, 
And  wicked  exultation  when  good  men 


On  every  side  fall  off,  we  know  not  how, 
To  selfishness,  disguised  in  gentle  names 
Of  peace  and  quiet  and  domestic  love. 
Yet  mingled  not  unwillingly  with  sneexs 
On  visionary  minds  ;  if,  in  this  time 
Of  dereliction  and  dismay,  I  yet 
Despair  not  of  our  nature,  but  retain 
A  moie  than  Roman  confidence,  a  faith- 
That  fails  not,  in  all  sorrow  my  support. 
The  blessing  of  my  life  ;  the  gift  is  yours, 
Ye  winds    and    sounding    cataracts  1    'tb 

yours. 
Ye  mountams  I  thine,  O  Nature  I  Thou  hast 

fed 
My  lofty  speculations  ;  and  in  thee, 
For  this  uneasy  heart  of  ours,  I  find 
A  never-failing  principle  of  joy 
And  purest  passion. 

Jhou.  my  Friend !  wert  reared 
In  the  great  city,  'mid  far  other  scenes ; 
But  we,  by  different  roads,  at  length  have 

gained 
The  self-same  bourne.    And  for  this  cause 

to  thee 
I  speak,  unapprehensive  of  contempt, 
The  insinuated  scoff  of  coward  tongues, 
And  all  that  silent  language  which  so  oft 
In  conversation  between  man  and  man 
Blots    from    the   human    countenance   all 

trace 
Of  beauty   and   of   love.    For   thdu  hast 

sought 
The  truth  m  solitude,  and  since  the  days 
That  gave  liberty,  full  long  desired. 
To  serve  in    Nature's   temple,  thou   hast 

been 
The  most  assiduous  of  her  ministers ; 
In  many  things  my  brother,  chiefly  here 
In  this  our  deep  devotion 

Fare  thee  well ! 
Health  and  the  quiet  of  a  healthful  mind 
Attend  thee  I  seeking  oft  the  haunts  of  men. 
And  yet  more  often  living  with  thyself. 
And  for  thyself,  so  happily  shall  thy  days 
Be  many,  and  a  blessing  to  mankind. 


BOOK  THIRD. 


RESIDENCE  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

It  was  a  dreary  morning  when  the  wheels 
KoUed    over  a  wide  plain   o'erhung  with 

clouds. 
And  nothing  cheered  our  way  till  first  we 

saw 


The  long-roofed  chapel  of  King's  College 

lift 
Turrets  and  pinnacles  in  answering  files, 
Extended  high  above  a  dusky  grove. 

Advancing,  we  espied  upon  the  road 
A  student  clothed  in  gown  and  tasselled  cap 
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Striding  alqng  as  if  o'erUsked  by  Time, 
Or  covetous  of  exercise  and  air ; 
He  parsed— nor  was  1  master  of  my  eyes 
Till  he  was  left  an  arrow's  flight  behind. 
As  near  and  nearer  to  the  spot  we  drew, 
It  seemed  to  suck  us  in  with  an  eddy's  force. 
Onward  we  drove  beneath  the  Castle  *,  caught, 
While  crossing  Magdalene  Bridge,  a  glimpse 

of  Cam ; 
And  at  the  Hoop  alighted,  famous  Inn. 

My  spirit  was  up,  my  thoughts  were  full  of 

ho{>e ; 
Some  friends  I  had,  acquaintances  who  there 
Seemed  friends,  poor  simple  school-boys, 

now  hung  round 
With  honor  and  importance  :  in  a  world 
Of  welcome  faces  up  and  down  I  roved  ; 
Questions,  directions,  warnings  and  advice, 
Flowed  in  upon  me,  from  all  sides ;  fresh 

day 
Of  pride  and  pleasure !  to  myself  I  seemed 
A  man  of  business  and  expense,  and  went 
From  shop  to  shop  about  my  own  affairs. 
To  Tutor  or  to  Tailor,  as  befell, 
From  street  to  street  with  loose  and  careless 

mind. 

I  was  the  dreamer,  they  the  dr^nni;  1 
roamed 
Delighted  through  the  motley  spectacle ; 
Gowns  grave,  or  gaudy,  doctors,  students, 

streets, 
Courts,  cloisters,  flocks  .of  churches,  gate- 
ways, towers : 
Migration  strange  for  a  stripling  of  the  hills, 
A  northern  villager. 

As  if  the  change 
■Had  waited  on  some  Fairy's  wand,^  at  once 
Behold  me  rich  in  monies,  and  attired 
A  splendid  garb,  with  hose  of  silk,  and  hair 
Powdered  like  rimy  trees,  when  frost  is  keen. 
My  lordly  dressing-gown,  1  pass  it  by, 
With  other  signs  of  manhood  that  supplied 
The  lack  of  beard. —The  weeks  went  roundly 

on, 
With  invitations,  suppers,  wine  and  fruit. 
Smooth  housekeeping  within,  and  all  with- 
out 
Liberal,  and  suiting  gentleman^s  array. 

The  Evangelist  St  John  my  batron  was ; 
Three  Gothic  courts  are  his,  ana  in  the  first 
Was  my  abiding-place,  a  nook  obscure ; 
Kight  underneath, the  College  kitchens  made 
A  humming  sound,  less  tuneable  than  bees. 
But  hardly  less  industrious;  with  blifill 
notes 


Of  sharp  command  and  scolding  intermixed 
Near  me  hung  Trinity's  loquacious  clock, 
Who  never  let  the  quarters,  night  or  day, 
Shp  by  him  unproclaimed,  and  told  th( 

hours 
Twice  ov^  with  a  male  and  female  voice. 
Her  pcahng  organ  was  my  neizhlxjr  too  • 
And  from  my  pillow,  looking  forth  by  light 
Of  moon  or  favoring  stars,  I  could  behold 
The  antechapel  where  the  statue  stood 
Of  Newton  with  his  pnsm  and  silent  face, 
Th2  marble  index  of  a  mmd  forever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  Thought 

alone. 

Of  College  labors,  of  the  Lecturer*s  room 
All  studded  round,  as  thick  as  chairs  could 

stand, 
With  loyal  students,  faithful  to  their  books, 
Half-and-half  idlers,  hardy  recusants. 
And  honest  dunces — of  important  days. 
Examinations,  when  the  man  was  weighed 
As  in  a  balance !  of  excessive  hopes, 
Tremblings  withal  and  commendable  fears. 
Small  jealousies,  and  triumphs  good  or  bad- 
Let  others  that  know  more  speak  as  they 

know. 
Such  glory  was  but  little  sought  by  me. 
And  little  won.  Yet  from  the  first  crude  days 
Of  settling  time  in  this  untried  abode, 
I  was  disturbed  at  times  by  prudent  thouzhti 
Wishing  to  hope  without  a  hope,  some  fear, 
About  my  future  worldly  maintenance. 
And,  more  than  all,  a  strangeness  in  the 

mind, 
A  feeling  that  I  was  not  for  that  hour, 
Nor  for  that  place.     But  wherefore  be  cast 

down  ? 
For  (not  to  speak  of  Reason  and  her  pure 
Reflective  acts  to  fix  the  moral  law 
Deep  in  the  conscience,  nor  of  Christian 

Hope, 
Bowing  her  head  before  her  sister  Faith 
As  one  far  mightier),  hither  I  had  come. 
Bear  witness  Truth,  endowed  with  nol| 

powers 
And  faculties,  whether  to  work  or  feel. 
Oft  when  the  dazzling  show  no  longer  new 
Had  ceased  to  dazzle,  ofttimes  did  I  quit 
My  comrades,  leave  the  crowd,  buildings  and 

groves, 
And  as  I  paced  alone  the  level  fields 
Far  from  those  lively  sights  and  sounds 

sublime 
With  which  I  had  been  conversant,  the  mind 
Drooped  not ;  but  there  mto  herself  return 

iug, 
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"With  prompt  rebound  seemed  fresh  as  here- 
tofore. 
At  least  I  more  distmctly  reco^ized 
fler  hative  instincts  .  let  Me  dare  tu  speak 
A  higher  lan.^uai^e,  say  that  now  t  felt 
What  independent  solaces  were  mine, 
To  mitis^ate  the  injurious  sway  of  place 
Or  circumstance,  how  far  soever  cnangted 
In  youth,  or  to  be  changed  in  aftet  years. 
As  if   awakened,  summoned,  roused,  con- 
strained, 
I  looked  for  universal  things ;  perused 
The  common  countenance  of  earth  and  sky : 
Earth,  nowhere  unembelUshed  by  some  trace 
Ot  that    first  Paradise   whence  Juan  was 

driven ; 
And  sky,  whose  beauty  and  bounty  are  eic> 

pressed 
By  the  proud  name  she  bears — the  name  of 

Heaven. 
I  called  on  both  to  teach   me  what  they 

might; 
Or  turning  the  mind  in  upon  herself 
Pored,  watched,  expected,  listened,  spread 

my  thoughts 
And  spread  them  with  a  wider  creeping ;  felt 
Incumbencies  more  awful,  visitings 
Of  the  Uphokler  of  the  tranquil  soul 
That  tolerates  the  indignities  of  Time, 
And  from  the  centre  oif  Eternity 
AU  finite  motions  overruling,  lives 
In  glory  immutable      But  peace  1  enough 
Here  to  record  that  I  was  mounting  now 
To  such  community  with  highest  truth — 
A  track  (pursuing,  not  untrod  before, 
from  strict  analogies  by  thought  supplied 
Or  consciousnesses  not  to  be  subdued* 
To  every  natural  form,  rock,  fruit  or  flower, 
Even  the  loose  stones  that  cover  the  high- 
way, 
t  gave  a  moral  life :  T  saw  them  feel, 
Or  linked  them  to  some  feeling :  the  great 

mass 
I.ay  bedded  in  a  quickening  soul,  and  all 
That  t  beheld  respired  within  ward  meaning. 
Add  that  whate'er  of  Terror  or  of  Love 
Or  Beauty  Nature's  daily  lace  put  on 
From  transitory  passion,  unto  this 
I  was  as  sensitive  as  waters  are 
To  the  sky's  influence  in  a  kmdred  mood 
Of  passion  {  was  obedient  as  a  hite, 
That  waits  upon  the  touches  of  the  wind. 
Unknown,  unthought  of,   yet  1  was  most 

rich — 
I  had  a  world  about  me — 'twas  my  own  j 
1  made  it.  for  it  only  lived  to  me, 
And  to  th«  God  who  sees  into  the  heart. 


Such  sympathies,  though  rarely,  were  be« 

trayed 
By  outward  Restores  and  by  visffale  looks; 
Some  called  it  madness^so  indeed  it  was, 
If  child-like  fruitfulness  in  passing  }oy, 
If  steady  moods  of  thoughttolness  matured 
To  inspiration,  sort  with  svch  a  name ; 
If  prophecy  be  madness ;  if  things  viewed 
By  pceto  in  old  time,  and  higher  ap 
By  the  first  men,  earth's  first  inhabttants. 
May  in  these  tutored  days  no  more  be  seen 
With  undisordered  sight    But  leaving  ^is, 
It  was  no  madness,  for  the  bodily  eye 
Amid  my  strongest  workings  evermore 
Was  searching  out  the  lines  of  difference 
As  they  lie  hid  in  all  external  forms, 
Near  or  remote,  minute  or  vast ;  an  eye 
Which,  from  a  tree,  a  stone,  a  withered  leaf, 
To  the  broad  ocean  and  the  azure  heavens 
Spangled  with  kindred  multitudes  of  stars. 
Could  find  no  surface  where  its  power  might 

sleep ; 
Which  spake  perpetual  logic  to  my  sotd, 
And  by  an  unrelenting  agency 
Did  bind  my  feelings  even  as  in  a  chain. 

And  here,  O  Friend  I  have  I  retraced  my 

hfe 
Up  to  an  eminence,  and  told  a  tale 
Of  matters  which  not  falsely  may  be  called 
The  glory  of  my  youth     Of  genius,  power, 
Creation,  and  divinity  itself, 
I  have  been  speakinfr,  for  my  theme  has  been 
What  mssed  within  me.    Not  ol  outward 

things 
Done  visibly  for  other  minds,  words,  slffiS| 
Symbols  or  acticns,  but  of  my  own  heart 
Have  I  been  speaking,  and  my  youthfol 

mind 
O  Heavens  I  how  awful  is  the  might  of  aouh. 
And  what  they  do  withm  themselves  while 

yet 
The  yoke  of  earth  is  new  to  them,  the  world 
Nothing  but  a  wild  fieki  where  they  were 

sown 
This  is,  in  truth,  heroic  arj^ment, 
This  genuine  prowess,  which  1  wished  lu 

touch 
With  hand  however  weak,  fant  in  th»^  main 
It  lies  far  hidden  from  the  reach  of  words. 
Points  have  w^  all  of  us  within  our  souls 
Where  all  stand  sins^le  ;  this  I  feel,  and  make 
Breathings  for  incommtmicable  powers; 
But  is  not  each  a  mtmory  to  himself  ? 
And,  therefore,  now  that  we  must  quit  this 

theme, 
i  am  not  heartless,  for  there's  not  a  nan 
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That  lives  wiio  kath  not  known  his  god4ike 

boars» 
And  £ecls  not  vhat  an  empire  we  inherit 
Al  natural  beings  tn  the  sfcren;^  ut  Nature. 

No  mare ;  for  now  into  a  popnloiis  plam 
We  most  descend.     A  Traveller  I  an, 
Whose  tale  ts  onlf  of  hiraself ;  even  so, 
So  be  it,  if  the  pure  of  heart  be  pconpt 
To  loHow  and  if  thou,  my  honored  Friend ! 
Who  in  these  thouehts  art  ever  at  my  side, 
Supfwrt,  as  herelofore,  my  famttng  steps. 

It  hath  been  told,  that  when  the  first  de- 
light 
Thai  flashed  upon  me  from  this  novd  show 
Had  failed,  the  mind  returned  into  herself ; 
Yet  true  it  is,  tl»t  I  had  made  a  change 
In  climate,  and  my  nature's  outward  coat 
Chan|B[ed  also  slowly  and  insensibly. 
Full  of t  the  quiet  and  exalted  thoughts 
Of  loneliness  gave  way  to  empty  noise 
^And  superficial  pastimes ;  now  and  then 
Forced  labor,  and  more  frequently  forced 

hopes  j 
And,  worst  of  all,  a  treasonable  growth 
Of  indecisive  judgment,  that  impaired 
^nd  shoojc  the  mind*s  simplicity— And  yet 
This  wasatrladsome  time.  Could  1  behold— 
Who,  less  insensible  than  sodden  da/ 
In  a  sea-river's  bed  at  ebb  of  tide, 
Could  have  beheld — with  undelighted  heart, 
So  many  happy  youths,  so  wide  and  fair 
A  congregation  in  its  buddiog-time 
Of  health  and  hope,  and  beauty,  all  at  once 
So  many  divers  samples  from  the  growth 
Of  life's  sweet  season-^could  have  seen  un- 
moved 
That  micellaneous  gtirland  of  wild  flowers 
Decking  the  matron  temples  of  a  place 
&o  famous  through  the  world  ?    To  me,  at 

least. 
It  was  a  goodly  prospect ;  for,  in  sooth. 
Though  I  had  learnt  betunes  to  stand  iin^ 

propped, 
And  independent  musing  pleased  me  so 
That  spells  seemed  on  me  when  1  was  alone, 
Yet  could  1  tmly  cleave  to  solitude 
In  lonely  places :  if  a  throng  was  near 
That  way  I  leaned  by  nature,  for  mv  heart 
Was  social,  and  loved  idleness  and  joy. 

Not  seeking  those  who  might  prticipate 
My  deeper  pleasures  (nay,  1  had  not  once, 
Though  not  unused  to  mutter  lonesome 

songs, 
Sren  with  myself  divkied  such  delight. 


Or  looked  tiut  way  for  aught  Hat  might  be 

clothed 
In  human  langaagey*  cnUy  I  poised 
From  the  remembrances  of  better  things, 
And  slu>ped  into  the  ordinary  works 
Of  careless  youth,  unburthened,  unalarmed. 
CoMms  th«re  were  wUhui  my  mind  which 

sun 
Could  never  ctiietnifte,  yst  did  there  not 
Want  store  ot  leafy  ariorj  where  the  light 
Mifht  enter  m  at  wdl.    Ciimpamoashipc, 
Friendships^  aoi^nintanoes,  werp  wekonne 

We  iMintcred,  played,  or  rioted,  we  talked 
Unprofitable  tuk  at  morning  hou»; 
Drifted  about  along  the  streets  and  walks, 
Read  lazily  m  trivial  faocdcs,  w»Bt  forth 
To  gaUop  through  the  ooontry  m  blind  tcil 
Of  senseless  horsemanship,  or  on  the  breast 
Of  Cam  sailed  boisterously,  and  let  the  stans 
Come  forth,  perhaps    without    one   quiet 
tlioaght 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  seoNid  act 
In  this  new  life.    Imagination  slept. 
And  yet  not  utterly      I  co^ld  not  pnnt 
Ground  where  the  gns»  had  yielded  to  thb 

steps 
Of  generations  of  illustrious  men, 
Unmoiied.    I  eouk}  not  always  lightly  pus 
Through  the  same  gateways,  Ueep  where 

they  had  alept, 
Wake  wl)ere  they  w^ked,  raage  that  v» 

clOBure  oU, 
That  garden  of  great  intdtocts,  undisturbed 
Place  also  by  the  side  of  this  dark  sense 
Of  noble  feeling  that  those  lypintual  men, . 
Even  the  great  Newton's  own  ethereal  sdf. 
Seemed  humbled  in  these  precincts  tjienoe 

to  be 
The  HMM-e  endeared    Tbcijr  several  mcm^ 

rieshcxe 
(Even  like  their  persons  in  their  portraits 

<lothed 
With  the  accustomed  garb  of  daily  life) 
Put  on  a  lowly  and  a  toschmg  grace 
Of  more  distinct  luimaaity,  that  left 
All  genuine  admiration  unimpaured. 

Beside  the  pleasant  Mill  of  Tromplagton 
I  laughed  with  Chaucer  in  the  hain^om 

shade  ; 
Heard  him,  while  birds  were  warbling,  teU 

his  tales 
Of  amorous  passion.    And  that  g^n^Ie  '^ard- 
Chosen  by  the  Muses  for    thejr  Page  «a 

State—  ^ 


Sweet  Spenser,  moving  through  his  clouded 

heaven 
With  the  moon's  beauty  and  the  moon's  soft 

pace, 
I  called   him    firother,   Englishman,    and 

Friend  1 
Yea,  our  blind  Poet,  who,  in  his  later  day, 
Stood  almost  single,  uttering  odious  truth — 
Darkness  before,  and  danger's  voice  behind, 
Soul  awful— if  the  earth  has  ever  lodsed 
An  awful  soul — I  seemed  to  see  him  here 
Familiarly,  and  in  his  scholar's  dress 
Bounding  before  me,  yet  a  stripling  youth — 
A  boy,  no  better,  with  his  rosy  cheeks 
Angelical,  keen  eye,  courageous  look, 
And  conscious  step  of  purity  and  pride. 
Among  the  band  of  my  compeers  was  one 
Whom  chance  had  stationed  in  the  very 

room 
Honored  by  Milton's  name.    O  temperate 

Bard! 
Be  it  confest  that,  for  the  first  time,  seated 
Within  thy  innocent  lodge  and  oratory, 
One  of  a  festive  circle,  I  poured  out 
Libations,  to  thy  memory  drank,  till  pride 
And  gratitude  grew  dizzy  in  a  brain 
Never  excited  by  the  fumes  of  wine 
Before  that  hour,  or  since.     Then,  forth  I 

ran 
From  the  assembly;  through  a  length  of 

streets, 
Ran,  ostrich-like,  to  reach  our  chapel  door 
In  not  a  desperate  or  OpiM'obrious  time. 
Albeit  long  after  the  importunate  bell 
Had  stopped,  with   wearisome  Cassandra 

voice 
No  longer  haunting  the  dark  winter  night. 
Call  back,  O  Friend!  a  moment   to  thy 

mind, 
The  place  itself  and  fashion  of  the  rites. 
With  careless  ostentation  shouldering  up 
My  surplice,  through  the  inferior  throng  I 

clove 
Of  the  plain    Burghers,  who  in   audience 

stood 
On  the  last  skirts  of  their  permitted  ground, 
Under  the  pealing  organ.   Empty  thoughts  I 
I  am  ashamed  of  them  :  and  that  great  Bard, 
And  thou,  O  Friend !  who  in   thy  ample 

;nind 
Hast  placed  me  high  above  my  best  deserts. 
Ye  will  forgive  the  weakness  of  that  hour, 
In  some  of  its  unworthy  vanities, 
Brother  to  many  more. 

In  this  mixed  sort 
The  months  passed  on,  remissly,  not  given 

up 


To  wilful  alienation  from  the  right, 
Or  walks  of  open  scandal,  but  in  vagu 
And  loose  indifference,  easy  likings,  aims 
Of  a  low  pitch — duty  and  zeal  dismissed. 
Yet  Nature,  or  a  happy  course  of  things 
Not  doing  in  their  stead  the  needful  work. 
The  memory  languidly  revolved,  the  heart 
Reposed  in  noontide  rest,  the  inner  pulse 
Of  cont&nplation  almost  failed  to  beat. 
Such  life  might  not  inaptly  be  compared 
To  a  floating  island,  an  amphibious  spot 
Unsound,  ofspongy  texture,  yet  withal 
Not  wanting  a  fair  face  of  water  weeds 
And  pleasant  flowers.     The  thirst  of  living 

praise,  [sight 

Fit  reverence  for  the  glorious  Dead,  the 
Of  those  lotig  vistas,  sacred  catacombs, 
Where  mighty  minds  lie  visibly  entombed, 
Have  often  stirred  the  heart  of  youth,  and 

bred 
A  fervent  love  of  rigorous  discipline — 
Alas  1  such  high  emotion  touched  not  me. 
Look  was  there  none  witliin  these  walls  to 

shame 
My  easy  spirits,  and  discountenance 
Their  ligh't  composure,  far  less  to  instil 
A  calm  resolve  of  mind,  firmly  addressed 
To  puissant  efforts.      Nor  was  this  the 

blame 
Of  others,  but  my  own ;  I  should,  in  truth, 
As  far  as  doth  concern  my  single  self, 
Misdeem  most  widely,  lodging  it  elsewhere : 
For  f,  bred  up  'mid  Nature's  luxuries, 
Was  a  spoiled  child,  and,  rambling  like  the 

wind. 
As  I  had  done  in  daily  intercourse 
With  those  crystalline  rivers,  solemn  heights, 
And  mountains,  ranging  like  a  fowl  of  the 

air, 
I  was  ill-tutored  for  captivity ; 
To  quit  my  pleasure,  and,  from  month  to 

month, 
Take  up  a  station  calmly  on  the  perch 
Of  sedentary  peace.     Those  lovely  forms 
Had  also  left  less  space  within  my  mind. 
Which,  wrought    upon    instinctively,  had 

found 
A  freshness  in  those  objects  of  her  love, 
A  winning  power,  beyond  all  other  power. 
Not  that  I  slighted  books,— that  were  to 

lack 
All  sense, — ^but  other  passions  in  me  ruled, 
Passions   more  fervent,   making    me  less 

prompt 
To  in-door  study  than  was  wise  or  well, 
Or  suited   to  those  years.    Yet  I,  though 

used  r 
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In  magisterial  liberty  to  rove, 

Culling  such  flowers  of  learning  as  might 

tempt 
A  random  choice,  could  shadow    forth  a 

place 
(If  now  I  yield  not  to  a  flattering  dream) 
Whose  studious  aspect  should  have  bent  me 

down 
To  instantaneous  service  ,  should  at  once 
Have  made  me  pay  to  science  a-^d  to  arts 
And  written  lore,  acknowledgea  my  liege 

lord, 
A  homage  frankly  offered  up,  like  that 
Which   I   had  paid  to   Nature      Toil  and 

pains 
In  this  recess,  by  thoughtful  Fancy  built, 
Should  spread  from  heart  to  heart;  and 

stately  groves. 
Majestic  edifices,  should  not  want 
A  corresponding  dignity  within. 
The  congregating  temper  that  pervades 
Our  unripe  years,  not  wasted,  should  be 

taught 
To  minister  to  works  of  high  attempt — 
Works  which  the  enthusiast  would  perform 

with  love. 
Youth  should  be  awed,  religiously  possessed 
With  a  conviction  of  the  power  that  waits 
On  knowledge,  when  sincerely  sought  and 

prized 
For  its  own  sake,  on  glory  and  on  praise 
If  but  by  labor  won,  and  nt  to  endure 
The  passing  day ;  should  learn  to  put  aside 
Her  trappings  here,  should  stnp  them  off 

abashed 
Before  antiquity  and  steadfast  truth 
And  strong-book  mindedness ;  and  over  all 
A  healthv  sound  simplicity  should  reign, 
A  seemly  plainness,  name  it  what  you  will, 
Kepubhcau  or  pious 

If  these  thoughts 
Are  a  gratuitous  emblazonry 
That  mocks  the  recreant  age  we  live  in, 

then 
Bj  Folly  and  False-seeming  free  to  affect 
Whatever  formal  gait  of  discipline 
Shall    raise    them    highest    in    their    own 

esteem — 
Let  them  parade  among  the  Schools  at  will, 
But  spare  the  House  of  God.    Was  ever 

known 
The  witless  shepherd  who  persists  to  drive 
A  flock  that  thirsts  not  to  a  pool  disliked  ? 
A  weight  must  surely  hang  on  days  begun 
And  ended  with  such  mockery.  Be  wise, 
Yo  Presidents  and  Deaus,  and,  till  the  spirit 


Of  ancient   times   revive,   and   youth   b» 

trained 
At  home  in  pious  service,  to  your  bells 
Give  seasonable  rest,  for  'tis  a  sound 
Hollow  as  ever  vexed  the  tranquil  air, 
And  your  officious  doings  bring   disgrace 
On  the  plain  steeples  of  our  English  Church, 
Whose  worship,  'mid  remotest  village  trees,  \ 
Suffers  for  this.     Even    Science,    too,   at 

hand 
In  daily  sight  of  this  irreverence,  1 

Is  smitten  thence  w'th  an  unnatural  taint, 
Loses  her  just  authority,  falls  beneath  I 

Collateral  suspicion,  else  unknown.  | 

This  truth  escaped  me  not,  and  I  confess,      1 
That  having  'mid  my  native  hills  given  loose  | 
To  a  schoolboy's  vision,  1  had  raised  a  pile 
Upon  the  basis  of  the  coming  time. 
That  fell  in  ruins  round  me.    Oh,  what  joy 
To  see  a  sanctuary  for  our  country's  youth 
Informed  with  such  a  spirit  as  might  be 
Us  own  protection;  a  primeval  grove. 
Where,  though  the  shades  with  cheerfulness 

were  filled, 
Nor  indigent  of  songs  warbled  from  crowds 
In  under-coverts,  yet  the  countenance 
Of  the  whole  place  should  bear  a  stamp  of 

awe;  .  • 

A  habitation  sober  and  demure 
For  ruminating  creatures ;  a  domain 
For  quiet  things  to  wander  m ;  a  haunt 
In  which  the  heron  should  delight  to  feed 
By  the  shy  rivers,  and  the  pelican 
Upon  the  cypress  spire  in  lonely  thought 
Might  sit  and  sun  himself. — Alas  !  Alas! 
In  vain  for  such  solemnity  I  looked ; 
Mine  eyes  were  crossed  by  butterflies,  ears 

vexed 
By  chattering  popinjays ;  the  inner  heart 
Seenied  trivial,  and  the  impresses  without 
Of  a  too  gaudy  region. 

Different  sight 
Those  venerable  Doctors  saw  of  old, 
When  all  who  dwelt  within  these  famous 

walls 
Led  in  abstemiousness  a  studious  life ; 
When,    in    forlorn    and    naked    chambers 

cooped 
And  crowded,  o'er  the  ponderous  books  they 

hung 
Like  caterpillars  eating  out  their  way 
In  silence,  or  with  keen  devouring  noise 
Not  to  be  tracked  or  fathered.    Princes  then 
At  matins  froze,  and  couched  at  curfew- 
time. 
Trained  up  through  piety  and  zeal  to  prize 
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Spare  diet,  patient  labor,  and  plain  weeds. 

0  seat  of  Arts  I  renowned  throughout  the 

world  I 
Far  different  service  in  those  homely  days 
The  Muses'  modest  nurslings  ^jnderwent 

•  From  iheir  first  childhood:  in  that  glorious 

time 
When  Learning,  like  a  stranger  come  from 

far, 
Sounding    through     Christian    lands   her 

trumpet,  roused 
Peasant  and  king ,  when  boys  and  youths, 

the  growth 
"  Of  ragged  villages  and  crazy  huts, 
Forsook  their   homes,   and,  errant  In  the 

quest 
Of  Patron,  famous  school  or  friendly  nook, 

•  Where,  pensioned,  they  in  shelter  might  sit 

dcnvn. 
From  town  to  town  and  through  wide  scat- 
tered realms 
Journeyed  with  ponderous  fohos  in   their 

hands; 
And  often,  starting  from  some  covert  place, 
Saluted  the  chance  comer  on  the  road. 
Crying,  "  An  obolus,  a  penny  give 
To  a  poor  scholar!  *' — when  illustrloits  men, 
Lovers  of  truth,  by  penury  constrained, 
Bucer,  Erasmus,  or  Melancthon,  read 
Before  the  doors  or  windows  of  their  cells 
By  moonshine  through  mere  lack  of  taper 
fight. 

Bui  peace  to  vain  regrets!  We  see  but 

darWy 
Even  when  we  look  behind  ns,  and  best 

things 
Are  not  so  pure  by  nature  that  they  needs 
Must  keep  to  all,  as  fondly  all  believe. 
Their  hh^hest  proonise.     If  the  mariner, 
When  at  reluctant  distance  be  hath  passed 
Some  tempting  island,  could  but  know  the 

ills 
That  mnst  have  fallen  upon  him  had  he 

brought 
His  bark  to  land  upon  the  wished-for  shore. 
Good  cause  would  oft  be  his  to  thank  ti\c 

surf 
Whose  white  belt  scared  him  thence,  or  vind 

that  blew 
Inexorably  adverse :  for  myself 

1  grieve  not ;  happy  is  the  ^ownfed  youth  " 
Who  only  misses  what  1  missed,  who  falls 
No  lower  tlian  I  fell. 

I  did  not  love, 
Judging  not  ill  perhaps^  the  timid  course 
Of  our  scholastic  studies ;  could  have  wished 


To  see  the  river  ftow  with  ampler  rani^e 
And  freer   pace:  but  more,  far    more,  I 

grieved 
To  see  displayed  amont;  an  eager  few, 
Who  in  the  field  of  contest  persevered. 
Passions    unworthy  ot    youth's    generom 

heart 
And  mounting  spirit,  pitiably  repaid, 
When    so  disturbed,  whatever  palms  are 

won. 
From  these  I  turned  to  travel  with  the  slraal 
Of  more  unthinking  natures,  easy  mmds 
And  pillowy  j  yet  not  wanting  love  that 

makes 
The  day  pass  lightly  on,  when  foresight 

sleeps, 
And  wisdoni  and  the  pledges  interchanged 
With  our  own  inner  being  are  forgot. 

Yet  was  this  deep  vacation  not  given  sp 
To  utter  wastes     Hitherto  I  had  stood 
(n  ray  own  mind  remote  from  social  life, 
( At  least  from  what  we  commontv  so  name,) 
Like  a  lone  shepherd  on  a  promontory 
Who  lacking  occupation  k)Oks  far  forth 
Into  the  b6undless  sea,  and  rather  makes 
Than  finds  what  he  beholds    And  sure  it  is. 
That  this  ftrst  transit  from  the  smooth  de- 
lights 
And  wild  outlandish  walks  of  simple  youth 
To  something  that  resembles  an  approach 
Towards  human  business,  to  a  privileged 

world 
Withm  a  world,  a  midway  residence 
With  all  its  intervenient  imagery, 
Did  better  suit  my  visionary  mind, 
Far  better,  than  to  have  been  bolted  forth, 
Thrust  out  abruptly  into  Fortune's  way 
Among  the  conflicts  of  substantial  Hfe ; 
By  a  more  just  gradation  did  lead  on 
To  higher  things  ;  more  naturally  matured. 
For  permanent  possession,  better  fruits, 
Whether  of  truth  or  virtue,  to  ensue. 
In  serious  mood,  but  oftener,  1  confess. 
With  playful  zest  of  fancy,  did  we  note 
(How  could  we  less  ?)  the  manners  and  the 

ways 
Of  those  who  lived   distmguished  by  the 

badge 
Of  good  or  m  report :  or  those  with  whom 
By  frame  of  Academic  discipline 
We  were  perforce  connected,  men  ^ose 

sway 
And  kno%vn  authority  of  ofRce  served 
To  set  our  minds  on  ed7,e,  and  did  no 
Nor  wanted  we  rich  pastime  of  this  kind, 
Found  every wherei  but  chiefty  in  the  ring 
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Of   the  grare  Elders,  men  UBscouKd,  gro- 
tesque 
In  character,  tricked  OHt  Uke  a^^ed  treeiT 
Which  through  the  lapse  of  their  infirmity 
Give  ready  place  to  any  random  seed 
That  chooses  to  be  reared  upon  their  trunks. 

Here  on  my  view,  confronting  vividly 
Those  shepherd  swains  whom  I  had  lately 

reft; 

Appeared  a  different  aspect  of  old  age ; 
How  different  ?  yet  both  distinctly  marked, 
Objects  embossed  to  catch  the  general  eye, 
Or  portraitures  for  special  use  designed, 
As   some  might  seem,  so  aptly  do  they 

ser\'e 
To  illustrate  Nature's  book  of  rudiments — 
That  book  upheld  as  with  maternal  care 
When    she    would    enter    on    her  tender 

scheme 
Of  teaching  comprehension  with  delight, 
And     m'lngrmg     playful     with     pathetic 

thoughts 

The  stirfaces  of  artific?a1  life 
And  manners  finely  wrought,  tfte  delicate 

race 
Of  colors,  hirking,  gleaming  np  and  down 
Through  that  state  arras  woven  with  silk 

and  gold ; 
Thii  wily  interchange  of  snaky  hues, 
VTilhngly  or  unwillingly  revealed, 
1  neither  knew  nor  caied  for;  and  as  such 
Were  wanting  here,  I  took  what  might  be 

found 
Of  less  elaborate  fabric.    At  this  day 
"X  smile,  in  many  a  mountain  solitude 
Conjuring  up  scenes  as  obsolete  in  freaks 
Of  diaracter,  in  points  of  wit  as  broad, 
As  aught  by  wooden  images  performed 
For  entertainment  of  the  gaping  crowd 
At  wake  or  fair.    And  oftentimes  do  flit 
Remembrances  before  me  of  old  nwn — 
Okl  humorists,  who  have  been  kmg  in  their 

graves. 
And  hirving  almost  in  my  mind  put  off 
Their  human  names^  have  into  phantoms 

passed 
Of  texture  tmdway  between  life  and  books. 

I  play  the  loiterer :  *tis  enough  to  note 
'Tliat  here  in  dwarf  proportions  were  ex- 
pressed {strides 
The  limbs  of  the  great  world ;  its  eager 
Collaterally  portrayed,  as  in  mock  fight, 
A  tournament  of  blows,  some  hardly  dealt 
Though    short    of    mortal   oomlat;   aod 
wnate'er 


Migh?  in  this  pageant  be  supposed  to  hit 
An  artless  rastlc's  notke,  this  way  less. 
More  that  way,  was  not  wasted  upon  i&e. 
And  yet  the  spectacle  may  well  demand 
A  more  substantial  name,  no  mimic  show 
Itself  a  living  part  of  a  live  whole, 
A  creek  In  the  v.ist  sea »,  for  all  degrees 
And  shapes  of  spurious  fame  and  short  lived 

praise 
Here  sate  in  state,  and  fed  with  daily  alms 
Ketamers  won  away  from  sohd  ffood , 
And  here  was  Labor,  his  own  bond-slave ; 

Hope, 
That  never  set  the  pains  against  the  piiae ; 
Idleness  halting  with  his  weary  clog* 
And  poor  misguided  Shame,  and  witless 

Fear, 
And  simple  Pleasure  foraging  for  Death ; 
Honor  misplaced,  and  Dignity  astray ; 
Feuds,    factions,    flatteries,    enmity,    and 
guile .  {ment, 

Murmuring  tnbmission,  and  bakl  govem- 
(The  idol  weak  as  the  idolater), 
And  Decency  and  Custom  starving  Troth, 
And  blind  Authority  beating  with  his  staff 
llie  child  that  might  have  Icxl  him ;  Empti- 
ness 
Followed   as  of    good   omen,   and   meek 

Worth 
Left  to  herself  unheard  of  and  unknown. 

Of  these  and  other  kindred  notices 
I  cannot  say  what  portion  is  in  truth 
The  naked  recollection  of  that  time, 
And  what  may  latiier  have  been  called  to 

life 
By  after  medlilatian.    But  delight 
That,  in  an  easy  temper  lulled  asleep^ 
Is  still  with  LnoDceiiice  its  own  reward, 
This  was  not  wanting.  Cardessly  I  roamed 
As  through  a  wide  museum  from  whose 

stores 
A  casual  rarity  is  singled  oat 
And  has  its  brief  perusal,  then  ^ves  way 
To  others,  all  supplanted  in  their  tarn ; 
Till  'mid    this  crowded   neighborhood  oF 

things 
That  are  by  nature  most  imneighboriv, 
The  head,  turns  round  and  cannot  right  it- 
self; 
And  though  an  aching  and  a  Isatren.  sense 
Of  gay  confusion  still  be  uppermost, 
Witii  few  wise  longings  and  but  liMle  love, 
Yet  to  the  memory  something  ckaves  at 

last, 
Whence  profit  may  be  drawn  In  times  to 
come. 
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Thus  in  submissive  idleness,  my  Friend  ! 
The    labor'mg   time   of   autumn^   winter, 
spring, 


Eight  months  J  rolled  pleasingly  away ;  tl 

ninth 
Came  and  returned  me  to  my  native  hiUs. 


BOOK  FOURTH. 


SUMMER  VACATION. 

Bright   was  the   summer's  noon  when 

quickening  steps 
Followed  each  other  till  a  dreary  moor 
Was   crossed,  a   bare    ridge   clomb,  upon 

whose  top 
Standing  alone,  as  from  a  rampart's  edge, 
1  overlooked  the  bed  of  Windermere, 
Like  a  vast  river,  stretching  in  the  sun. 
With  exultation,  at  my  feet  1  saw 
Lake,     islands,    promontories,    gleaming 

bays, 
A  universe  of  Nature's  fairest  forms 
Proudly  revealed  with  instantaneous  burst, 
Magnificent,  and  beautiful,  and  gay. 
1  bounded  down  the  hill  shouting  ama.n 
Fur  the  old  Ferryman ;  to  the  shout  the 

rocks 
Replied,  and  when  the  Charon  of  the  flood 
Had  stayed  his  oars,  and  touched  the  jutting 

pier, 
I  did  not  step  into  the  well-known  boat 
Without  a  cordial  greeting.    Thence  with 

speed 
Up  the  familiar  hill  I  took  my  way 
Towards  that  sweet  Valley  *  where  I  had 

been  reared ; 
'Twas  but  a  short  hour's  walk,  ere  veering 

round 
I  saw  the  snow-white  church  upon  her  hill 
Sit  like  a  throng  Lady,  sending  out 
.  A  gracious  look  all  over  her  domain. 
Yon  azure  smoke  betrays  the  lurking  town ; 
With  eager  footsteps  I  advance  and  reach 
The  cottage  threshold  where  my  journey 

'    closed. 
Glad  welcome  had  I,  with  some  tears,  per- 

haps, 
From  my  old  Dame,  so  kind  ard  motherly, 
While  she  perused    me   with  a  parent's 

pride. 
The  thoughts  of  gratitude  shall  fall  like 

dew 
Upon  thy  grave,  good  creature  1  While  my 

heart 
Can  beat  never  will  I  forget  thy  name. 


•Bawkibead. 


Heaven's  blessing  be  upon  thee  where  thoi 

liest 
After  thy  innocent  and  busy  stir 
In  narrow  cares,  thy  little  daily  growtli 
Of  calm  enjoyments,  after  eighty  years, 
And  more  than  eighty,  of  untroubled  life. 
Childless,  yet  by  the  strangers  to  thy  blood 
Honored  with  little  less  than  filial  love. 
What  joy  was  mine  to  see  thee  once  again, 
Thee  and  thy  dwelling,  and  »  crowd  d 

things 
About  its  narrow  precincts  all  beloved, 
And  many  of  them  seeming  yet  my  own  1 
Why  should  1  speak  of  what  a  thousand 

hearts 
Have  felt,  and  every  ntan  alive  can  guess  ? 
The  rooms,  the  court,  the  garden  were  not 

left 
Long  imsaluted,  nor  the  sunny  seat 
Round  the  stone  table  under  the  dark  pine. 
Friendly  to  studious  or  to  festive  hours  j 
Nor  that  unruly  child  of  mountain  birth, 
The  famous  brook,  who,  soon  as  he  wa 

boxed 
Within  our  garden,  found  himself  at  once, 
As  if  by  trick  insidious  and  unkind. 
Stripped  of  his  voice  and  left  to  dimple 

aown 
(Without  an  effort  and  without  a  will) 
A  channel  paved  by  man's  officious  care. 
1  looked  at  him  and  smiled,  and  smiled 

again. 
And    in    the   press  of   twenty  thousand 

thoughts, 
"  Ha,"  quoth  I,  "pretty  prisoner,  are  you 

there  I" 
Well   might   sarcastic   fancy   then    have 

whispered, 
"An  emblem  here  behold  of  thy  own  life; 
In  its  late  course  of  even  days  with  all 
Their  smooth  enthralment ; "  but  the  heart 

was  full, 
Too  full  for  that  reproach.    My  aged  Dame 
Walked  proudly  at  my  side:  she  guided 

me; 
I  willing,  nay— nay,  wishing  to  be  led. 
The  face  of  every  neighbor  whom  I  met 
Was  like  a  volume  to  me;  some  wera 

haUed 
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Upon  the  road,  some  busy  at  their  work, 
Uneeremonious  greetings  interchanged 
With  half  the  length  of  a  long  field  l^tween. 
Among  my  schoolfellows,  I  scattered  round 
Like  recognitions,  but  with  some  constraint 
Attended,  doubtless,  with  a  little  pride, 
But  with  more  shame,  for  my  habiliments, 
The  transformation  wrought  by  gav  attire. 
Not  less  delighted  did  1  take  my  place 
At  our  domestic  table :  and,  dear  Friend  1 
In  this  endeavor  simoly  to  relhte 
A  Poet's  history,  majr  I  leaYC  untold 
The  thankfulness  with  which  I  laid  me 

down 
In  my  accustomed  bed,  more  welcome  now 
Perhaps  than  if  it  had  been  more  desired 
Or  been  more  often  thought  of  with  regret ; 
That  lowly  bed  whence  I  had  heard  the 

wind 
Roar,  and  the  rain  beat  hard ;  where  I  so 

oft 
Had  lain  awake  on  summer  nights  to  watch 
The  moon  in  splendor  couched  among  the 

leaves 
Of  a  tall  ash,  that  near  our  cottage  stood ; 
Had  watched  her  with  fixed  eyes  while  to 

and  fro 
In  the  dark  summit  of  the  wavering  tree 
She  rocked  with  every  impulse  of  the  breeze. 

Among  the  favorites  whom  it  pleased  me 

well 
To  see  again,  was  one  by  ancient  right 
Our  inmate,  a  rough  terrier  of  the  hills ; 
The  birth  and  call  of  nature  pre-ordained 
To  hunt  the  badger  and  unearth  the  fox 
Among  the  impervious  crags,  but  having 

been 
From  youth  our- own  adopted,  he  had  passed 
Into  a  gentler  service.     And  when  first 
'Wie  boyish  spirit  flagged,  and  day  by  day 
Along  my  vems  I  kindled  with  the  stir. 
The  fermentation,  and  the  vernal  heat 
QJ  poesy,  affecting  private  shades 
Lick  a  sick  Lover,  then  this  dog  was  used 
To  watch  me,  an  attendant  and  a  friend. 
Obsequious  to  my  steps  early  and  late, 
Though  often  of  such  dilatory  walk 
Tired,  and  uneasy  at  the  halts  I  made. 
A  hundred  times  when,   roving  high  and 

low, 
I  have  been  harassed  with  the  toil  of  verse, 
Much  pains  and  little  progress,  and  at  once 
Some  lovely  Image  in  the  song  rose  up 
Full-formed,  like  Venus  rising    from  the 

sea; 
Then  have  I  darted  forwards  to  let  loose 


My  hand  upon  his  back  with  stormy  joy, 
Caressing  him  again  and  yet  again. 
And  when  at  evening  on  the  public  way 
I  sauntered,  like  a  river  murmuring 
And  talking  to  itself  when  all  things  else 
Are  still,  the  creature  trotted  on  before; 
Such  was  his  custom  ;  but  whene'er  he  met 
A  passenger  approaching,  he  would  turn 
To  give  me  timely  notice,  and  straightway^ 
Grateful  for  that  admonishment,  I  hushed 
My  voice,  composed  my  gait,  and,  with  thei 

aur 
And  mien  of  one  whose  thoughts  are  free, 

advanced 
To  give  and  take  a  greeting  that  might 

save 
My  name  from  piteous  rumors,  such  as 

wait 
On  men  suspected  to  be  crazed  in  brain. 

Those  walks  well  worthy  to  be  prized  and 

loved — 
Regretted! — that  word,   too,  was  on  my 

tongue. 
But  they  wererichly  laden  with  all  good. 
And    cannot    be    remembered    but    with 

thanks 
And  gratitude,  and  perfect  joy  of  heart — 
Those  walks  in  all  their  freshness  now  came 

back 
Like  a  returning  Spring.      When  first  I 

made 
Once  more  the  ciraiit  of  our  little  lake, 
If  ever  happiness  hath  lodged  with  man, 
That  day  consummate  happiness  was  mine, 
Wide-spreading,   steady,  calm,  contempla- 
tive. 
The  sun  was  set,  or  setting,  when  I  left 
Our  cottage  door,  and  evening  soon  brought 

on 
A  sober  hour,  not  winning  or  serene. 
For  cold  and  raw  the  air  was,  and  untuned 
But  as  a  face  we  love  is  sweetest  then 
When  sorrow  damps  it,  or,  whatever  look 
It  chance  to  wear,  is  sweetest  if  the  heart 
Have  fullness  in  herself ;  even  so  with  me 
It  fared  that  evening.     Gently  did  my  soul 
Put  off  her  veil,  and.  self-transmuted,  stood 
Naked,  as  in  the  presence  of  her  God. 
While  on  I  walked,  a  comfort   seemed  to 

touch 
A  heart  that  had  not  been  disconsolate : 
Strength    came  where  weakness   was  Ziot 

known  to  be. 
At  least  not  felt ;  and  restoration  came 
Like  an  intruder  knocking  at  the  door 
Of  unacknowledged  weariness.    I  took 
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The  balance,  and  with  firm  hand  weighed 

myself. 
—Of  that  external  scene  which  round  me 

lay, 
Little  in  this  abstraction,  did  I  see : 
Ktmembered  leiis ;   but  1  had  hiward  hopes 
And  swellings  uf  the  spirit,  was  wrapt  and 

soothed, 
Conversed  with  promises,  had  glimmering 

views 
How  life  pervades  the  undecajring  mind ; 
How    the    immortal   soul    with    God>like 

power 
Informs,  creates,  and  thaws  the  deepest 

sleep. 
That  time  can  lay  upon  her :  how  on  earth, 
Man,  if  he  do  but  live  within  the  light 

0  high  endeavors,  daily  spreads  abroad 
HiS  bemg  armed  With  strength  tliat  cannot 

fail. 
Nor  was  there  want  of  nulder  thoughts,  of 

love, 
0\  innocence,  and  holiday  repose ; 
And  more  than  pastoral  quiet,  *m'd  the  stir 
Of  boldest  projects,  and  a  peaceful  erd 
At  last,  or  glorioas,  by  endurance  uon. 
Thus  musing,  in  a  wood  i  sate  n)e  down 
Alone,  continuing    there    to   mube;    the 
slopes  {spread 

And  heights  meanwhile  were  slowly  over- 
With  darkness,  and  before  a  rippling  beeze 
The  long  lake  lengthened  out  its  hoary  line. 
And  in  the  sheltered  coppice  where  1  sate, 
Around  me  from  among  the  hazel  leaves. 
Now  here,  now  there,  moved  by  the  strag- 
gling wind, 
Came  ever  and  anon  a  breath-like  smmd, 
Quck^s  the  pantings  of  the  faithful  dog. 
The  ofif  and  on  companion  of  my  walk ; 
And  such,  at  times,  believing  them  to  be, 

1  turned  my  head  to  look  if  he  were  there ; 
Then  into  solemn  thought  1  passed  obc« 

more. 

A  freshness  also  found  T  at  this  tii 
In  human  Life,  the  dailv  life  of  those 
Whose  occupations  really  I  Inved  ; 
The  peaceful  scene  oft  filled  me  with  sor^ 

prise. 
Changed  like  a  garden  in  the  heat  of  sprini; 
After  an  eight-days'  absence.       For  (to 

omit 
The  things  which  were  the  same  and  yet 

appeared 
Far  otherwise)  amid  this  niral  solitude, 
A  narrow  Vale  where  each  was  known  to 

all, 


'Twas  not  indifferent  to  a  youthful  mind 
To  mark  some  sheltering  bower  or  sunny 

nook. 
Where  an  old  than  had  used  to  sit  alone, 
Now  vacant ;  pale-faced  babes  whom  1  ha«| 

left 
In  arms,  now  rosy  prattlers  at  the  feet 
Of  a  pleased  grandame  tottering  up  and 

down ; 
And  growing  girls  whose  beauty,  filched 

away 
With  all  its  pleasant  promises,  was  gene 
To  deck  some  slighted  playmate's  homely 

cheek. 
Tes,  I  had  something  of  a  subtler  sense. 
And  often  lookmg  round  was  moved    to 

smiles 
Such  as  a  delicate  work  of  humor  breeds ; 
I    read,    without    design,   the    opinionq^ 

thoughts, 
Of  those  plain-livins:  people  now  observed 
With  clearer  knowledge ;  with  another  eye 
I  saw  the  quiet  woodman  in  the  woods, 
The  shepherd  roam  the  hills.     With  new 

delight, 
This  chiefly,  did  I  note   my  gray-haired 

Dame; 
Saw  her  go  forth  to  church  or  other  work 
Of  state  equipped  in  monumental  trim  ; 
Short  velvet  cloak  (her  bonnet  of  the  Iike)» 
A  mantle  such  as  Spanish  Cavaliers 
Wore  in  old  time.    Her  smooth  domestic 

life. 
Affectionate  without  disouietude. 
Her  talk,  her  business,  pleased  me ;  and  no 

less 
Her  clear  though  shallow  stream  of  piety 
That  ran  on  Sabbath  days  a  fresher  course; 
With  thoughts  unfelt  till  now  I  saw  her 

read 
Her  Bible  on  hot  Sunday  aftentoons. 
And  loved  the  book,  when  she  had  (m>pped 

asleep 
And  made  of  it  a  pil'ow  for  her  head. 

Nor  less  do  I  remember  to  have  felt. 
Distinctly  manifested  at  this  timsy 
A  human-heartedness  about  my  k>ve 
For  objects  hitherto  the  absolute  vpeallfa 
Of  tay  own  private  being  and  no  ntore ; 
Which  I  had  loved,  even    as    a   blessed 

spirit 
Or  Angel,  if  he  were  to  dwell  on  earth. 
Might  k>ve  in  individual  happiness. 
But    now    there    opened    on    nse  otfccr 

thoughts 
Of  chaoge,  (oogratulatioa  <v  ic^eli 
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A  pensive  feeling !    It  spread  far  and  wide  t 
The  trees,  the  mountains  shared  it,  and  the 

brooks, 
The  stars  of  Heaven,  now  seen  in  their  old 

haunts — 
White  Sinus  ghttering  o^er  the  southern 

crags, 
Orion  with  his  belt,  and  those  fair  Seven, 
Acquaintances  of  every  little  child, 
And  Jupiter,  my  own  beloved  star  ! 
Whatever  shadings  of  mortality. 
Whatever  imports  from  the  world  of  death 
Had  come  among  these  objects  heretofore, 
Were,  in  the  main,  of  mood  less  tender : 

strong, 
Deep,  gloomy  were  they,  and  severe ;  the 

scatterings 
Of  awe  or  tremulous  dread,  tliat  had  given 

way 
In  later  youth  to  yearnings  of  a  1ov« 
Enthusiastic,  to  deUght  and  hope. 

As  one  who  hangs  down  bending  from 

the  side 
Of  a  slow-moving  boat,  upon  the  breast 
Of  a  still  water,  solacing  himself 
With  such  discoveries  as  his  eye  can  make 
Beneath  him  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Sees  many  beauteous  sights— weeds,  fishes^ 

flowers, 
Grots,  pebbles,  roots  of  trees,  and  fancies 

more. 
Yet  often  is  perplexed,  and  cannot  part 
The  shadow  from  the  substance,  rockft<-and 

sky, 
Mountains    and   clouds,   reflected   in   the 

depth 
Of  the  clear  flood,  from  things  which  there 

abide  [gleam 

In  their  true  dwelling;  nov;1s  crossed  by 
Of  his  own  image,  by  a  sunbeam  now, 
And  wavering  motions  sent  he  knows  not 

whence,        ' 
Impediments  (hat  make  his   task  more 

sweet; 
Such  pleasant  office  liave  we  long  pursued 
Incumbent  o'er  the  surface  of  past  time 
With  like  success,  nor  often  have  appeared 
Shapes  fairer  or  less  doubtfully  discerned 
Than  these  to  which  the  Tale,  indulgent 

Friend ! 
Would  now  direct  thy  notice.    Yet  in  spite 
Of  pleasure  won,  and  knowledge  not  with- 
held, 
There  was  an  inner  falling  o£f — I  loved. 
Loved  deeply  all  that  had  been  loved  be- 

iore, 


More  deeply  even  than  ever :  but  a.  swarm 
Of    heady    schemes   jostling   each   other 

gawds, 
And  feast  and  dance,  and  pubhc  revelry, 
And  sports  and  games  (too  gratetul  m  them* 

selves,  i 

Yet  in  themselves  less  grateful,  I  beheve, 
Than  as  they  were  a  badge  glossy  and 

fresh 
Of  manliness  and  freedom)  all  conspired 
To  lure  my  mind  from  firm  habitual  quest 
Of  feeding  pleasures,  to  depress  the  zeal 
And  damp  those  yearnings  which  had  once 

been  mine — 
A  wild,  unworldly-minded  youth,  given  up 
To  his  own  eager  thoughts.    It  would  de* 

mand 
Some  skill,  and  longer  time  than  may  be 

spsyred. 
To   paint    these   vanities,   and   how  they 

wrought 
In  haunts  where  they,  till  now,  had  been 

unknown* 
It  seemed  the  very  garments  that  I  wore 
Preyed  on  my  strength,  and  stopped  the 

quiet  stream 
Of  self-forgetfttlness. 

Yes,  that  heartless  chase 
Of  trivial  pleasures  was  a  poor  exchange 
For  books  and  nature  at  that  early  age. 
'Tls  true,  some  casual  knowledge  might  be 

gained 
Of  character  or  life ;  but  at  that  time, 
Of  manners  put  to  school  1  took  small  note, 
And  all  my  deeper  passions  lay  elsewhere. 
Far  better  had  it  been  to  exalt  the  miad 
By  solitary  study,  to  uphold 
Intense  desire  through  meditative  peace; 
And  yet,  for  chastisement  of  these  regrets. 
The  memory  of  one  particular  hour 
Doth  here  rise  up  against   me.     'Mid  a 

throng 
Of  maids  and  youths,  old  men,  and  matrooe 

staid, 
A  medley  of  all  tempers,  I  had  passed 
The  night  in  dancing,  gayety,  and  mirtlk 
With  chn  of  Instruments  and  shitffling  teet| 
And  glancing  forms,  and  tapers  gUttermg, 
And  unaimed  prattle  flying  up  and  down  ; 
Spirits  upon  the   stretch,  and  here  and 

there 
Slight  shocks  of   young  love-liking  inter- 
spersed. 
Whose  transient  pleasure  mounted  to  tbe 

head, 
And  tingled  through  the  vans.    Ere  we  le* 

tired, 


The  cock  had  crowed,  and  now  the  eastern 

sky 
Was  kindling,  not    unseen,  from  humble 

copse 
And  open  field,  through  which  the  pathway 

wound, 
And  homeward  led  my  steps.     Magnificent 
The  morning  rose,  in  memorable  pomp, 
Glorious  as  e'er  I  had  beheld— in  front, 
The  sea  lay  hnghins;  at  a  distance ;  near. 
The  solid  mountains  shone,  bright  as  the 

clouds, 
Grafn-tmctured,     drenched    In    empyrean 

light; 
And  in  the  meadows  and  the  lower  grounds 
Was  all  the  sweetness  of  a  common  dawn- 
Dews,  vapors,  and  the  melody  ot  bl-ds, 
And  laborers  going  forth  to  till  the  fields. 
Ah  1  need  1  say,  dear  Friend !  that  to  tl;e 

brim 
My  heart  was  full ;  1  made  no  vows,  but 

vows 
Were  then  made  for  me ,  bond  unknown  to 

me 
Was  given,  that  I  should  be,  else  sinning 

greatly, 
A  dedicated  Spirit.    On  I  walked 
In  thankful  blessedness,  which  yet  survives. 

Strange  rendezvous  1  My  mind  was  at 
that  time 

A  parti-colored  show  of  ^rave  and  gav, 

Solid  and  light,  shoi  t-sighted  and  profound ; 

Of  inconsiderate  habits  and  sedate, 

Consorting  in  one  mansion  unreproved. 

The  worth  I  knew  of  powers  that  I  pos- 
sessed, 

Though  slighted  and  too  oft  misused.  Be- 
sides, 

That  summer,  swarming  as  it  did  with 
thoughts 

Transient  and  idle,  lacked  not  intervals 

When  Folly  from  the  frown  ot  fleeting 
Time 

Shrunk,  and  the  mind  experienced  in  her- 
self 

Conformity  as  just  as  that  of  old 

To  the  end  and  written  spirit  of  God*s 
works. 

Whether  held  forth  in  Nature  or  in  Man, 

Through  pregnant  vision,  separate  or  con- 
joined. 

When  from  our  better  selves  we  have  too 
long 
Been  parted  by  the  hurrying  world|  and 
droop, 


Sick  of  its  business,  of  its  pleasures  tired, 
How  gracioub,  how  benign,  is  Solitude ; 
Ho.v  potent  a  mere  image  of  her  sway ; 
Must    potent   when    impressed   upon  the 

mind 
With  an  appropriate  human  centre— hermit, 
Deep  m  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness ; 
Votary  (in  vast  cathedral,  wher^  no  loot 
Is  treading,  where  no  other  face  is  seen) 
Kneeling  at  prayers ,  or  watchman  on  the 

top 
Of  lighthouse,  beaten  by  Atlantic  waves ; 
Or  as  the  soul  ot  that  great  Power  is  met  • 
Sometimes  embodied  oh  a  public  road, 
When,  for  the  night  deserted,  it  assumes 
A  character  of  qiiict  more  profound 
Than  pathless  wastes. 

Once,  when  those  summer  months 
Were  flown,  and  autumn  brought  Us  annual 

show  « 
Of  oars  with  oars  contending,  sails  with 

sails, 
Upon    Wmander's     spacious     breast,    it 

chanced 
That— after  I  had  left  a  flower-decked  rcbm 
(Whose  In-door  pastime,  lighted  up,  sur- 
vived 
To  a  late  hour),  and  spirits  overwrought 
Were  making  night  do  penance  for  a  day 
Spent  in  a  round  of  strenuous  idleness — 
My  homeward  course  led  up  a  long  ascent. 
Where  the  road's  watery  sunace,  to"  the  top 
Of  thai  sharp  rising,  glittered  to  the  mo<m 
And  bore  the  semblance  of  another  stream 
Stealing  with  silent  lapse  to  join  the  brook 
That  murmured  in  the  vale.     All  else  was 

still ; 
No  living  thing  appeared  m  earth  or  air, 
And,  save  the  flowing  water's  peaceful  voice, 
Sound  there  was  none — but,  lo !  an  uncouth 

shape. 
Shown  by  a  sudden  turning  of  the  road, 
So  near  that,  slipping  back  into  the  shade 
Of  a  thick  hav/thom,  I  could  mark  him  well, 
Myself  unseen      He  was  of  stature  tall, 
A  span  above  man's  common  measure,  tall, 
Stiff,  lank,  and  upright  j  a  more  meagre 

man 
Was  never  seen  before  by  nleht  or  day. 
Long  were  his  arms,  paUid  his  hands ,  his 

mouth 
Looked  ghastly  in  the  moonlight :  from  be- 
hind, 
A  mile-stone  propped  him  ;  I  could  also  ken 
That  he  was  clothed  in  military  garb, 
Though  laded,  yet  entire.    Companioti2es8| 
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No  dog  attending,  by  no- staff  sustained, 
He  stood,  andm  his  very  dress  apfieared 
A  desolation,  a  siniphaty, 
To  which  the  trappinss  of  a  gaudy  ivorld 
Make  a  strange  gacK-ground.     From  his 

lip,  ere  long, 
Issued  low  muttered  sounds,  as  if  of  pain 
Or  some  uneasy  thought :  yet  stiU  his  form 
Kept  the  same  awful  steadiness'^at  his  feet 
His  shadow  lay,  and  moved  not.     From 

selt-blame 
Not  wholly  free,  1  watched  him  thus;  at 

length 
Subduing  my  heart's  specious  cowardice, 
I  lett  the  shady  nook  where  I  had  stood 
And  hailed  him»    Slowly  from  his  resting- 
place 
He  rose,  and  with  a  lean  and  wasted  arm 
In  measured  gesture  lifted  to  his  head 
Ketumed  my  salutation  ;  then  resumed 
Hib  station  as  before;  and  when  1  asked 
His  history,  the  veteran,  in  reply, 
Was  neither  slow  nor  eager ,  but,  unmoved, 
And  with  a  quiet  uncomplaining  voice, 
A  stately  air  oi  mild  indifllerence, 
He  told  in  few  plain  words  a  soldier's  tale— 
That  in  the  Tropic  Islands  he  had  served, 
Whence  he  had  landed  scarcely  three  weeks 

past; 
That  on  his  landing  he  had  been  dismissed, 
And  now  was  travelling  towards  his  native 

home. 
This  heard,  I  said,  in  pity,  *'Come  with 

me."     . 
He  stooped,   and  straightway  from   the 

ground  took  up 
An  oaken  staff  by  me  yet  tiiiobBerved<* 
A  staff  which  must  have  dropped  from  his 

slack  hand 
And  lay  till  now  neglected  in  the  grass. 
Though  weak  his  step  and  cautiousi   he 

appeared 
To  travel  without  pain,  and  I  behdd, 
With  an  astonishment  hut  ill  suppressed^ 


His  ghostly  figure  moving  at  tof  side ; 
N<.r  could  I,  while  we  journeyed  thus,  for- 
bear 
To  turn  from  present  hardships  Co  fhe  past, 
And  speak  of  war,  battle,  and  pestilence  ? 
Sprinkling  this  talk  with  questions,  better 

spared. 
On  what  he  might  himself  have  seen  or  felt» 
He  all  the  while  was  in  demeanor  calm, 
Concise  in  answer ;  solemn  and  sublime 
He  might  have  seemed,  but  that  m  all  be 

said 
There  was  a  strange  half-absence,  as  of  one 
Knowing  too  well  the  importance  of  his 

theme. 
But  feeling  it  no  longer.    Our  discourse 
Soon  ended,  and  together  on  we  passed 
In  silence  through  a  wood  gloomy  and  stilt 
Up-turning,  then,  along  an  open  field, 
We   reached   a   cottage.    At   the  door  1 

knocked. 
And  earnestly  to  charitable  care 
Conomended  him  as  a  poor  friendless  man| 
Bekited  and  by  sickness  overconne 
Assured  that  now  the  traveller  would  repose 
In  comfort,  1  entreated  that  henceforth 
He  would  not  linger  in  the  public  ways, 
But  ask  for  timely  furtherance  and  help 
Such  as  his  state  required     At  this  reproof, 
With  the  same  ghastly  mildness  in  his  look. 
He  said,  "  My  trust  is  in  the  God  of  Heaven, 
And  in  the  eye  of  ham  who  passes  me  I  ** 

The  cottage  door  was  speedily  unbarred. 
And  now  tlm  sokiier  touched  his  hat  once 

more 
With  his  lean  hand,  and  in  a  faltering  vdct. 
Whose  tone  bespake  reviving  interests 
Till  then  unfelt,  he  thanked  me ;  1  returned 
The  farewell  blessing  of  the  patient  man, 
And  so  we  parted.    Back  I  cast  a  look, 
And  lingered  near  the  door  a  little  space. 
Then  sought  with  quiet  heart  my  distanft 
home. 
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Wmen  Contemplation,  like  the  ntght-cahn 

felt 
Through  earth  and  sky,  spreads  widely,  and 

sends  deep 
Into  the  soul  its  tranquillizing  power, 
£ven  then  I  sometmies  grieve  for  thee,  O 


Earth's  paramount  Creature  ?  not  so  much 

for  woes 
That  Uiou  endurest;    heavy  though  that 

weight  be, 
Clottd-like  it  mounts,  or  touched  with  li^i 

divine 
Doth   melt   away,   but   for  those    palms 

achieved, 
ThsDugh  ieagth  of  time)  by  patient  exerebt 
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Of  study  and  hard  thought ;  there,  there,  it 

IS 

That  sadness  finds  its  fuel      HithertOi 

In  progress  through  this  Verse,  my  mind 

hath  looked 
Upon  the  speaking  face  of  earth  and  heaven 
As  her  prime  teacher,  mtercnurse  with  man 
Established  by  the  sovereign  Intellect, 
Who  through  that  bodily  image '  hath  dif- 

tused, 
As  might  api^ear  to  the  eye  of  fleeting  time, 
A  deathless  spirit.    Thou  also,  man !  hast 

wrought, 
For  commerce  of  thy  nature  with  herself, 
Thmgs  that  aspire  to  unconquerable  life ; 
And  yet  we  teel— we  cannot  choose  but 

feel- 
That  they  must  pensh.     Tremblings  of  the 

heart 
It  gives,  to  think  that  our  immortal  being 
No  more  shaifl  need  bucb  garments ;  and  yet 

man. 
As  long  as  he  shall  be  the  child  of  earth, 
Might  almost  ^  weep  to  have  *'  what  he  may 

lose, 
Nor  be  himself  extmguished,  but  survive, 
Abject,  depressed,  forlorn,  disconsolate. 
A  thought  IS  with  me  sometimes,  and  I 

say,— 
Should  the  whole  frame  of  earth  by  inward 

throes  [scorch 

Be  wrenched,  or  fire  come  down  from  far  to 
Her  pleasant  habitations,  and  dry  up 
Old  Ocean,  m  h!s  bed  left  smgedand  bare. 
Yet  Would  the  hvmg  Presence  still  subsist 
Victorious,  and  composure  would  ensue. 
And  kmdlings  like  the  morning— presage 

sure 
Of  day  retummtr  and  of  life  revived. 
But  all  the  meditations  of  mankind, 
Yea,  all  the  adamantine  holds  of  truth 
By  reason  built,  or  passion,  which  itself 
Is  highest  reason  in  a  soul  sublime ; 
The  consecrated  works  of  Bard  and  Sage, 
Sensuous  or  intellectual,  wrought  by  men, 
Twin  laborers  and  heirs  of  the  same  hopes  ; 
Where  would  they  be  ?    Oh !  why  hath  not 

the  M.nd 
Some  element  to  stamp  her  image  on 
In  nature  somewhat  nearer  to  her  own  ? 
Why,  gitted  with    such    powers    to    send 

abroad 
Her  spint,  must  it  lodge  in  shrines  so  frail  ? 

One  day,  when  from  my  lips  a  like  com-i 
plaint 
Had  fallen  in  presence  of  a  studious  friend, 


He  with  a  smile  made  answer,  that  in  truth 
' Twas  going  far  to  seek  disquietude : 
But  on'the  front  of  his  reproof  confessed 
That  he  himself  had  oftentimes  given  way 
To  kindred  hauntings.    Whereupon  I  told, . 
That  once  in  the  stillness  of  a  summer's 

noon, 
While  1  was  seated  in  a  rocky  cave 
By  the  sea*side,  perusing,  so  it  chanced. 
The  famous  history  of  the  errant  knight 
Recorded  by  Cervantes,  these  same  thoughts 
Beset  me,  and  to  height  unusual  rose, 
While  listlessly  1  sate,  and,  having  closed 
The  book,  had  turned  my  eyes  toward  the 

Wide  sea. 
On  poetry  and  geometric  tnith. 
And  tl:eir  high  privilege  of  lasting  life. 
From  all  internal  injury  exempt, 
I  mused ;  ujwn  these  chiefly :  and  at  length, 
My  senses  yielding  to  the  sultry  air. 
Sleep  seized  me,  and  I  passed  into  a  dream. 
I  saw  before  me  stretched  a  boundless  plain 
Of  sandy  wilderness,  all  black  and  void, 
And  as  1  looked  around,  distress  and  fear 
Came  creeping  over  me,  when  at  my  side. 
Close  at  my' side,  an  uncouth  shape  ap> 

peared 
Upon  a  dromedary,  mounted  high. 
He  seemed  an  Arab  of  the  Bedouin  tribes : 
A  lance  he  bore,  and  underneath  one  arm 
A  stone,  and  in  the  opposite  hand  a  shell 
Of  a  surpassing  brightness.     At  the  sight 
Much  I  rejoiced,  not  doubting  but  a  guide 
Was  present,  one  who  with  unerring  skill 
Would  through  the  desert  lead  me;    and 

while  yet 
I  looked  and  looked,  self-questioned  what 

this  freight 
Which  the  new  comer  carried  through  the 

waste 
Could  mean,  the  Arab  told  me  that  the 

stone 
(To  give  it  in  the  language  of  the  dream) 
Was  ** Euclid's  Elements;"   and  "This," 

said  he, 
"  Is  something  of  more  worth  ; "  and  at  the 

word. 
Stretched  forth  the  shell,  so  beautiful  in 

shape, 
In  color  so  resplendent,  with  command 
That  1  should  hold  it  to  my  ear.    I  did  so, 
And  heard  that  instant   in    an    unlaiown 

tongue. 
Which  yet  I  understood,  articulate  sounds* 
A  loud  prophetic  blast  of  harmony ; 
An  Ode,  in  passion  uttered,  which  foretold 
Destruction  to  the  children  of  the  earth 
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By  deluge,  now  at  hand.    No  sooner  ceased 
The  song,  than  the  Arab  with  calm  look  de- 
clared 
That  all  would  come  to  pass  of  which  the 

voice 
Had  given  forewarnins;,  and  that  he  himself 
Was  going  then  to  bury  those  two  books : 
The  one  that  held  acquaintance  with  the 

stars. 
And  wedded  soul  to  soul  in  purest  bond 
Of  reason,  undisturbed  by  space  or  time ; 
The  other  that  was  a  god.  vea  many  qods. 
Had  voices  more  than  all  the  winds,  with 

power 
To  exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  to  soothe, 
Through  every  clime,  the  heart  of  human 

kind.  [seem, 

While  this  was  uttering,  strange  as  it  may 
I  wondered  not,  although  1  plainly  saw 
The  one  to  be  a  stone,  the  other  a  shell ; 
Nor  doubted  once  but  that  they  both  were 

books, 
Having  a  perfect  faith  in  all  that  parsed. 
Far  stronger,  now,  grew  the  desire  1  felt 
To  cleave  unto  this  man  ;  but  when  I  prayed 
To  share  his  enterprise,  he  hurried  on 
Reckless  of  me  :  1  followed,  not  unseen, 
For  oftentimes  he  cast  a  backward  look, 
Grasping  his   twofold  treasure.— Lance  in 

rest, 
He  rode,  1  keeping  pace  with  him  ;  and  now 
He,  to  my  fancy,  had  become  the  knight 
Whose  tale  Cervantes  tells;  yet  not  the 

knight, 
But  was  an  Arab  of  the  desert  too ; 
Of  these  wsks  neither,  and  was  both  at  once. 
His   countenance,   meanwhile,  grew    more 

disturbed ; 
And;  looking  backwards  when  he  looked, 

mine  eyes 
Saw,  over  half  the  wilderness  diffused, 
A  bed  of  glittering  light :  I  asked  the  cause : 
•*  It  is,"  said  he,  "  the  waters  of  the  deep 
Gathering  upon  us;"  quickening  then  the 

pace 
Of  the  unwieldy  creature  he  bestrode. 
He  left  me :  1  called  after  him  aloud  ; 
He  heeded  not ;  but,  with  his  twofold  charge 
Still  in  his  grasp,  before  me,  full  in  view, 
Went  hurrying  o'er  the  iUimitable  waste, 
With  the  fleet  waters  of  a  drowning  world 
In  chase  of  hin  ;  whereat  1  waked  in  terror, 
And  saw  the  sea  before  me,  and  the  book, 
In  which  I  had  been  reading,  at  my  side. 

Full  often,  taking  from  the  world  of  sleep 
This  Arab  phantom,  which  i  thus  beheld^    ■ 


This  semi-Quixote,  I  to  him  have  given 
A  substance,  fancied  him  a  living  man, 
A  gentle  dweller  in  the  desert  crazed 
By  love  and  feeling,  and  internal  thought 
Protracted  among  endless  solitudes ; 
Have  shaped    him    wandering    upon    this 

quest! 
Nor  have  I  pitied  him  ;  but  rather  felt 
Reverence  was  due  to  a  being  thus  employ* 

ed; 
And  thought  that,  in  the  blind  and  awful 

lair 
Of  such  a  madness,  reason  did  lie  couched. 
Enow  thert  are  on  earth  to  take  m  charge 
Their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  virgin 

loves, 
Or  whatsoever  else  the  heart  holds  dear ; 
Enow  to  stir  for  these ;  yea,  will  J  say, 
Contemplating  in  soberness  the  approach 
Of  an  event  so  dire,  by  signs  in  earth 
Or  heaven  made  manifest,  that    I   could 

share 
That  maniac  s  fond  anxiety,  and  go 
Upon  like  errand.    OUcntimes  at  least 
Me  hath  such  strong  entrancement  over- 
come, 
When  I  have  held  a  volume  in  my  hand. 
Poor  earthly  casket  of  mimortal  verse, 
Shakespeare,  or  Milton,  laborers  divine  ! 

Great  and  benign,  indeed,  must  be  the 
power 
Of  living  nature,  which  could  thus  so  long 
Detain  me  from  the  best  of  other  guides 
And  dearest  helpers,  left   Unthanked,  un- 

praised. 
Even  in  the  time  of  lisping  infancy ; 
And  later  down,  in  prattling  childhood  even, 
While  I  was  travelling  back  among  those 

days 
How  could  I  ever  play  an  ingrate's  part  ? 
Once  more  should  I  have  made  those  bow- 
ers resound. 
By  intermingling  strains  of  thankfulness 
With  their  own  thoughtless  melodies;   at 

least 
It  might  have  well  beseemed  me  to  rvpeat 
Some  simply  fashioned  tale,  to  tell  again, 
In  slender  accents  of  sweet  verse,  some  tale 
That  did  bewitch  me  then,  and  soothes  me 

now 
O  Friend  !  O  Poet !  brother  of  my  soul, 
Think  not  that   I  could  pass  along    un- 
touched 
By  these  remembrances.      Yet  wherefore 

speak? 
Why  call  upon  a  few  weak  words  to  say 
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What  is  already  written  in  the  hearts 

Of  all  that  breathe  ?— what  in  the  path  of 

all 
Drops  daily  {rom  the  tonj^e  of  every  child, 
Wherever  man  is  found?     The  trickhng 

tear 
Upon  the  cheek  of  listening  Infancy 
Proclaims  it,  and  the  insuperable  look 
That  drinks  as  if  it  never  cuuki  be  lull. 

That  portion  «f  my  story  I  shall  leave 
There  registered  ;  whatever  else  of  power 
Or  pleasure  sown,  or  fostered  thits»  may  be 
Peculiar  to  myself,  let  that  remain 
Where  still  it  works,  though  hidden  from  all 

search 
Among  the  depths  of  time.    Yet  is  it  just 
That  here,  m  memory  of  all  books  which 

lay 
Their  sure  foundations  In  the  heart  of  man, 
Whetlier  by  native  p'ose,  or  numerous  v^rsc, 
That  in  the  name  of  all  inspired  souli>~-^ 
From   Homer  the  great  Thunderer,  from 

the  voice 
That  roars  along  the  bed  of  Jewish  sonSi 
And  that  more  varied  and  elaborate, 
Those  trumpet-tones  of  harmony  that  shake 
Our  shores  in  England,— from  those  lottiest 

notes 
Down  to  the  low  and  wren-like  warblings, 

made 
For  cottagers  and  spinners  at  the  wheel, 
And  sun-burnt  travellers  resting  their  tired 

limbe»« 
Siretcbed  under  myside  hedge-rows,  ballad 

tunes. 
Food  (or  the  Hungary  ears  of  little  ones, 
And  of  okl  men  who  have  survived  their 

joys-- 
•Tis  i«st  that  in  behalf  of  these,  the  works. 
And  of  the  men  that  f  ranted  them,  whether 

known 
Or  sleeping  nameless    in    their   scattered 

graves, 
That  1  should  here  assert  their  nt;hts,  attest 
Their  honors,  and  should,  once  for  all,  pro- 
nounce 
Their  benediction  *,  speak  of  them  at  Pow- 
ers 
Forever  to  be  hallowed ;  only  less. 
For  what  we  are  and  what  we  may  become, 
Than  Nature's  self,  which  is  the  breath  of 

God, 
Or  His  pure  Word  by  miracle  revealed. 

Rarely  and  with  reluctance  would  I  stoop 
To  tBiasUnrjr  thfmtti;  jrcti j-^joi^ 


And,  by  these  thoughts  admonished,  will 

pour  out 
Thanks  with  uplifted  heart,  that   1   was 

reared 
Safe  from  an  evil  which  these  days  have 

hid 
Upon  the  children  of  the  land,  a  pest 
That   might  have  dhcd  me  np,  body  and 

soul. 
This  verse  is  dedicate  to  Nature's  self. 
And  things  that  teach  as  Nature  teaches : 

then, 
Oh !  where  had  been  the  If  an,  the  Port 

where. 
Where  had  we  been,  we  two.  beloved  Fricndl 
U  in  the  se?.sQn  of  unperilous  choke. 
In  lieu  of  wandering,  as  we  did,  through 

vales 
Rich  with  fndi<>enous  produce,  open  cround 
Of  Fancy,  happy  pastures  rangea  at  will. 
We  had  been  foUovred,  hourly  watched,  and 

noosed 
Each  in  his  seventl  melancholy  walk 
Strlnsed  like  a  poor  man's  heifer  at  its 

feed, 
Led  tlwou^h  the  hnes  in  forlorn  servitude ; 
Or  rather  like  a  stalled  ox  debarred 
From  touch  ol  growing  grass,  that  nay  not 

taste 
A  flower  till  it  have  yielded  up  its  sweets 
A  prelibation  to  the  mower's  scythe;. 

Behold  the  parent  ben  amid  her  brood. 
Though  fledged    and  feathered,  and  well 

pleased  to  part 
And  straggle  from   her   presence,  still  a 

brood. 
And  she  herself  from  the  maternal  bond 
Still  undiiichar^ed  :  yet  doth  she  Uttle  nMN« 
Than  move  with  them  in  tenderness  and 

love, 
A  centre  to  the  circle  which  they  make ; 
And  now  and  then,  alike  from  need  of  theirs 
And  call  of  her  own  natural  appetites, 
She  scratches,  ransacks  up  the  earth  for 

food. 
Which  they  partake  at  pleasure.     Early 

died 
My  honored  Mother,  she  who  was  the  heart 
And  hinge  of  all-our  learnings  and  our  loves  ; 
She  left  us  destitute,  and,  as  we  might, 
Trooping  together.    Little  suits  it  me 
To  break  upon  the  sabbath  of  her  rest 
With  any  thought  that  looks   at   othenP 

blame ; 
Nor  would  I  praise  her  but  in  perfect  love. 
Hgue  am  i  chedcAd :  but  let  jue  boldly  s^ 
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In  giBtiende,  and  for  the  sake  of  trtith, 
Unheard  by  her,  that  she,  not  falsely  taught, 
Fetching  her  goodness  rather  from  times 

past 
Than  shaping  novelties  for  times  to  Come, 
Had  no  presumption,  no  such  jealousy. 
Nor  did  by  habit  of  her  thoughts  mistrust. 
Our  nature,  but  had  virtual  faith,  that  He 
Who  fills  the  mother's  breast  witli  innocent 

milk 
Dofth  also  for  our  nobler  part  provide, 
Under  Hre  great  correction  and  control. 
As  innocent  instincts,  and  as  mnocentfood ; 
Or  draws  for  minds  that  are  left  free  to 

trust 
In  the  simplicities  of  opening  life 
Sweet  honey  out  of  spurned  or   dreaded 

weeds.  [pine 

This  was  her  creed,  and  therefore  she  was 
From  anxious  fear  of  error  or  mishap^ 
And  evil,  overweeningly  so  called ; 
Was  not  puffed  up  by  false  unnatural  hopes, 
Nnr  selfish  with  unnecessary  cares, 
Nor  with  impatience  from  the  season  asked 
More  than  its  timely  produce ;  rather  loved 
The  hoars  for  what  they  are,  tlian  from  re-> 

gard 
•Glanced  on  their  promises  in  restless  pride. 
Such  was  she — not   from   faculties   more 

strong 
Than  others  have,  but  from  the  times,  per' 

haps. 
And  spot  in  which  she  lived,  and  through  a 

grace 
Of  modest  meekness,  simple-mindedness, 
A  heart  that  found 'benignity  and  hope, 
Being  itself  benign 

My  drift  I  fear 
Is  scarcely  obvious:  but,  that  common  sense 
Itfay  try  this  modem  system  by  its  fruits, 
Leave  let  me  take  to  place  before  her  sight 
A  specimen  portrayed  with  faithful  hand. 
Fttll  early  traoed  to  worehip  seemliness, 
This  model  of  a  child  is  never  known 
To  mix  in  quarrels ;  that  were  far  beneath 
Its  dignity ,  with  gifts  he  bubbles  o^er 
As  generous  as  a  fountain  ;  selfishness 
May  not  come  near  him,  nor   the   Kttle 

throng 
Of  flitting  pleasures  tempt  him  fnMi  his 

path. 
The  wandering  beggars  propa^^ate  his  name, 
t>iamb  creatures  find  him  tender  as  a  n 
And  natural  or  supernatural  fear, 
Unless  it  leap  upon  him  in  a  dream. 
Touches  him  not.    To  enhance  the  wonder, 


How  arch  his  notices,  how  nice  his  sense 

Of  the  ridiculous  ;  not  blind  is  he 

To  the  broad  foUies  of  th«  Kccfnsed  world, 

Yet  innocent  himself  wtthal,  tlwugh  shrewd| 

And  can  read  lectures  upon  innocence; 

A  miracle  of  scientific  lore, 

Ships  he  can  guide  across  the  pathless  sea. 

And  tell  you  all  their  cunning  ;  he  can  read 

The  inside  of  the  earth,  and  spell  the  stars  ; 

He  knows  the  policies  of  foreign  lands  y 

Can  string,  you  names  of*  districts,  cities, 

towns, 
The  whole  world  over,  tight  as  beads  of  dew 
Upon   a   gossamer   thread;   he   sifts,   he 

weighs. 
All  things  are  put  to  question;  he  must 

live 
Knowing  that  1k)  grows  wjser  every  daj 
Or  else  not  live  at  all,  and  seeing  too 
Each  little  drop  of  wisdom  as  it  falls 
Into  the  dimpling  cistern  of  his  heart: 
For  this  unnatural  growth  the  trainer  Uane, 
Pity  the  tree. — Poor  human  vanity, 
Wert  thou  extingmshed,  little  would   be 

left 
Which  be  could  truly  love;  but  how  C9« 

cape? 
For,  ever  as  a  thought  of  purer  birth 
Rises  to  lead  him  toward  a  better  clime, 
Some  intermeddler  still  is  on  the  watch 
To  drive  him  back,  and  pound  him,  like  a 

Within  the  pinfold  of  his  own  conceit 
Meanwhile  old  gvandaroe  earth  is  grieved  to 

find 
The  playthings,  which  her  love  designed  for 

him, 
Unthought  of :  in  their  woodland  beds  th9 

flowers 
Weep,  «(nd  the  river  sides  are  all  forlorn. 
Oh  1  give  ns  once  again  the  wishing  cap 
Oi  Fortunatus,  and  the  invisible  coat 
Of  Jack  the  Giant-killer,  Kobin  Hood, 
And  Sabra  in  the  forest  with  St  George  I 
The  child,  whose  love  is  here,  at  least,  doih. 

reap 
One  precious  gain,  that  he  forgets  himselfi 

These  mighty  workmen  of  our  later  age, 

Who,  with  a  broad  highway,  have  over- 
bridged 

The  forward  chaos  of  futurity, 

Tamed  to  their  bidding ,  they  who  hate  the 
skill 

To  maf?age  books^  and  tilings,  and  mdto 
them  act 

On  faif  tot  mindft  M  M^y  m  the  tiui 
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Deals  with  a  flower;  the  keepers  of  our 

time, 
The  guides  and  wardens  of  our  faculties, 
Sages  who  in  their  prescience  would  control 
All  accidents,  and  to  the  very  road 
Which  they  have  fashioned  would  confine 

us  down, 
Like  engines ;  when  will  their  presumption 

learn. 
That  m  the  unreasoning  progress  of  the 

world 
A  wiser  spirit  is  at  work  for  us, 
A  better  eye  than  theirs,  most  prodigal 
Of  blessings,  and  most  studious  of  our  ?ood, 
Even   in    what  seem  our  most  unfruitful 

hours? 

There  was  a  Boy :  ye  knew  him  well,  ye 

cliffs 
And  islands  of  Winander !— many  a  time 
At  evening,  when  the  earliest  stars  began 
To  move  along  the  edges  of  the  hills, 
Rising  or  setting,  would  he  stand  alone 
Beneath  the  trees  or  by  the  glimmering 

lake, 
And  there,  with  fingers  interwoven,  both 

hands 
Pressed  closely  palm  to  palm,  and  to  his 

mouth 
Uplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument, 
Plew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls, 
That  they  might  answer  him;  and  they 

would  shout 
Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again. 
Responsive  to  his  call  with  quivering  peals. 
And  long  halloos  and  screams,  and  echoes 

loud. 
Redoubled  and  redoubled,  concourse  wild 
Of  jocund  dm ;   and,  when  a  lengthened 

pause 
Of  silence  came  and  baffled  his  best  skill, 
Then  sometimer.,  in  that  silence  while  he 

hung 
Listening,  a  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise 
Has  carried  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 
Of  mountain  torrents;  or  the  visible  scene 
Would  enter  unawares  into  his  mind. 
With  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  rocks, 
Its  woods,  and  that  uncertain  heaven,  re- 
ceived j 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake. 

This  Boy  was  taken  from  his  mates,  and 

died 
In  childhood,  ere  he  was  full  twelve  years 

old. 
Fair  is  the  spot,  most  beautiful  the  vale 


Where  he  was  bom ;  the  grassy  churchyaid 

hangs 
Upon  a  slope  above  the  village  school. 
And  through  that  churchyard  when  my  way 

has  led 
On  summer  evenings,  I  believe  that  Uiere 
A  long  half  hour  together  I  have  stood 
Mute,  looking  at  the  grave  in  which  he  lies! 
Even  now  appears  before  the  mind's  clear 

eye 
That  self-same  village  church  ;  I  see  her  sit 
(The   thronM    Lady  whom   erewhile    we 

hailed) 
On  her  green  hill,  forgetful  of  this  Boy 
Who  slumbers  at  her  feet, — forgetful,  too^ 
Of  all  her  silent  neighborhood  of  graves, 
And  listening  only  to  the  gladsome  sounds 
That  from  the  rural  school  ascending,  play 
Beneath  her  and  about  her.    May  she  long 
Behold  a  race  of  young  ones  like  to  those 
With  whom  I  herded ! — (easily,  indeed. 
We  might  have  fed  upon  a  fatter  soil 
Of  arts  and  letters — but  be  that  forgiven)— 
A  race  of  real  children  ;  not  too  wis^, 
Too  learned,  or  too  good  ;  but  wanton,  fresh. 
And  bandied  up  and  down  by  love  and  hate; 
Not  unresentful  where  self-justified  ; 
Fierce,  moody,  patient,  venturous,  modest, 

shy; 
Mad  at  their  sports  like  withered  leaves  m 

winds : 
Though  doing  wrong  and  suffering,  and  full 

Bendih^    beneath    our    life*s    mysterious 

weight 
Of  pain,  and  doubt,  and  fear,  yet  yielding 

not 
In  happiness  to  the  happiest  upon  earth. 
Simplicity  in  habits,  truth  in  speech. 
Be  these  the  daily  strengtheners  of  their 

minds; 
May  books  and  Nature  be  their  early  joy  ! 
And  knowledge,  rightly  honored  wi^  that 

name — 
Knowledge  not  purchased  by  the  loss  of 

power  I 

Well  do  T  call  to  mind  the  very  week 
When  I  was  first  intrusted  to  the  care 
Of  that  sweet  Valley;  when  its  paths,  its 

shores, 
And  brooks  were  like  a  dream  of  novelty 
To  my  half-infant  thoughts ;  that  very  week, 
While  I  was  roving  up  and  down  alone. 
Seeking  I  knew  not  what.  I  chanced  to  cross 
One  of  those  open  fields,  which,  shaped  like 

ears, 
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Make  sreen  peninsulas  on  Esthwaite's  Lake : 
Twilight  was  earning  on,  yet  through  the 

gloom 
Appeared  distinctly  on  the  opposite  shore 
A  heap  of  garments,  as  if  left  by  one 
Who  might  have  there  been  bathing.    Long 

I  watched, 
.  But  no  one  owned  them ;  meanwhile  the 

calm  lake 
Grew  dark  with  all  the  shadows  on  its  breast, 
And,    now    and    then,   a   fish    up4eaping 

snapped 
The  breathless  stillness.    The  succeeding 

day. 
Those  unclaimed  garments  telling  a  plain 

tale 
Drew  to  the  spot  an  anxious  crowd ;  some 

looked 
In  passive  expectation  from  the  shore, 
While  from  a  lx>at  others  hung  o'er  the  deep, 
Sounding  with  grappling  irons   and  long 

poles. 
At  last,  the  dead  man,  'mid  that  beauteous 

scene 
Of  trees  and  hills  and  water,  bolt  upright 
Rose,  with  his  ghastly  face,  a  spectre  shape 
Of  terror ;  yet  no  soul-debasing  fear, 
Young  as  I.  was,  a  child  not  nine  years  old, 
Possessed  me,  for  my  inner  eye  had  seen 
Such   sights   before,   among   the   shining 

streams 
Of  faery  land,  the  forest  of  romance. 
Their  spirit  hallowed  the  sad  spectacle 
With  decoration  of  ideal  grace , 
A  dignity,  a  smoothness,  like  the  works* 
Of  Grecian  art,  and  purest  poesy. 

A  precious  treasure  had  I  long  possessed, 
A  little  yellow,  canvas-covered  book, 
A  slender  abstract  of  the  Arabian  tales ; 
And,  from  companions  in  a  new  abode, 
When  first  I  learnt  that  this  dear  prize  of 

mine 
Was    but  a  block    hewn    from  a  mighty 

quarry — 
That  there  were  four  large  volumes,  laden 

all 
With  kindred  matter,  'twas  to  me,  in  truth, 
A  promise  scarcely  earthly.     Instantly, 
With  one  not  ridier  than  myself.  1  made 
A  covenant  that  each  should  lay  aside 
The  moneys  he  possessed,  and  hoard  up 

more, 
Till  our  joint  savings  had  amassed  enough 
To  make  this  book  our  own.    Through  sev- 
eral months. 
In  spite  of  all  temptation,  we  prescarved 


Religiously  that  row ;  but  firmness  f  afled, 
Nor  were  we  ever  masters  of  our  wish. 

And  when  thereafter  to  my  father's  house 
The  holidays  returned  me,  there  to  find 
That  golden  store  of  books  which  I  had  left, 
What  joy  was  nunel    How  often  in  the 

course  [wind 

Of  those  glad  respites,  th  )ueh  a  soft  west 
Ruffled  the  waters  to  the  angler's  wish, 
For  a  whole  day  together,  have  I  lain 
Down  by  thy  side,  O  Derwent  1  murmuring 

stream. 
On  the  hot  stones,  and  in  the  glaring  sun. 
And  there  have  read,  devouring  as  I  read. 
Defrauding  the  day's  glory,  desperate  1 
Till  with  a  sudden  bound  of  smart  reproach, 
Such  as  an  idler  deals  with  in  his  shame, 
1  to  the  sport  betook  myself  again. 

A  gracious  spirit  o'er  this  earth  presides. 
And  o'er  the  heart  of  man  ,  invisibly 
It  comes,  to  works  of  unreproved  delight, 
And  tendency  benign,  directing  those 
Who  care  not,  know  not,  think  not  what  they 

do. 
The  talcs  that  charm  away  the  wakeful  night 
In  Araby.  romances;  legends  penned 
For  solace  by  dim  light  of  monkish  Lamps ; 
Fictions,  for  ladies  of  their  love,  devised 
By  youthful  squires^  adventures  endless, 

spun 
By  the  dismantled  warrior  in  old  age, 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  those  very  schemes 
In  which  his  youth  did  first  extra vagate  ; 
These  spread  like  day,  and  something  in  (he 

shape 
Of  these  will  live  till  man  shall  be  no  more. 
Dumb  yearnings,  hidden  appetites,  are  ours. 
And  they  must  have  their  food.    Our  child- 
hood sits, 
Our  simple  childhood,  sits  upon  a  throne 
That  hath  more  power  than  all  the  elements. 
I  guess  not  what  this  tells  of  Being  past. 
Nor  what  it  augurs  oc  the  life  to  come ; 
But  so  it  is,  and,  in  that  dubious  hour, 
That  twilitriit  when  we  first  begin  to  see 
This  dawning  earth,  to  recognize,  expec^ 
And,  in  the  long  probation  that  ensues. 
The  time  of  trial,  ere  we  learn  to  live 
In  reconcilement  with  our  stinted  powers; 
To  endure  this  state  of  meagre  vassalage. 
Unwilling  to  forego,  confess,  submit, 
Uneasy  and  unsettled,  yoke>feIlows 
To  custom,  mettlesome,  and  not  yet  tamed 
And  humbled  down :  oh  1  then  we  feel,  wo 
feel, 
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We  know  where  we  hmve  friends.  Ye  dream- 

crsy  then, 
Forgers  of  darine  tales !  we  bless  you  then, 
Impostors,  drifeilers,  dotards,  as  the  ape 
Philosophy  will  call  yoa :  tken  we  feel 
With  what  and  how  great  might  ye  are  in 

league, 
Who  make  our  wish,  our  power,  our  thought 

a  deed, 
An  empire,  a  poesessior),-^ye  wh6m  time 
And.  seasons  serve ;  all  Faculties  to  whom 
.  Earth  croucheS)  the  elements  are  potter's 

clay, 
Space  like  a  heaven  filled  up  with  northern 

lights. 
Here,  nowhere,  there,  and  everywhere  at 

once. 

Relinqnisliing  this  lofty  eminence 
For  ground,  though  humbler,  not  the  less  a 

tract 
Of  the  same  isthmus,  which  our   spirits 

cross 
In  progress  from  their  native  continent 
To  earth  and  human  life,  the  Son?  might 

dwell 
'  On  that  delightful  time  of  growing  youth. 
When  craving  for  the  marvellous  gives  way 
To  strengthening  love  for  things  that  we 

have  seen ; 
When  sober  tnith  and  steady  sympathies, 
Offered  to  notice  by  less  daring  pens. 
Take  firmer  hold  of  us,  and  words  them- 

selves 
Move  us  with  conscious  pleasure. 

I  am  sad 
At  thought  of  rapture  now  forever  flown : 
Almost  to  tears  i  sometimes  could  be  saa 
To  think  of,  to  read  over,  many  a  page, 
Poems  withal  of  name,  which  at  that  time 
Did  never  fail  to  entrance  me,  and  are  now 
Dead  in  my  eyes,  dead  as  a  theatre 
Fresh  emptied  of  spectators.    Twice  five 

years 
Or  less  I  might  have  seen,  when  first  my 

mind 
With   ctmscious   pleasure   opened   to  the 

charm 
Of  words  in  tuneful  order,  fonnd  them  sweet 
For  their  own  sakes,  a  passion,  and  a  power ; 
And  phrases  pleased  me  chosen  for  aelight, 
For  pomp,  or  love.  Oft  in  the  public  roads 
Yet  unfrequented,  while  the  morning  ri|E:ht 
Was  yellowing  the  hill  tops,  I  went  abroad 


With  a  dear  friend,  and  for  the  better  part 
Of  two  delightful  hours  we  strolled  along 
By  the  still  borders  of  the  misty  lake, 
Repeating  favorite  verses  with  one  voice, 
Or  connmg  more,  as  happy  as  ihe  birds 
That  round  us  chaunted.    Well  might  we  be 

glad, 
LiftM  above  the  ground  1^  airy  fancies, 
More  bright  than  madness  or  the  dreams  of 

wine; 
And,  though  full  oft  the  objects  of  our  love 
Were   false,  and   in    their  splendor  over- 
wrought, 
Yet  was  there  surely  then  no  vulgar  power 
Working  within  us, — nothing  less,  in  truth. 
Than  that  most  noble  attribute  of  man. 
Though  yet  untutored  and  inordinate, 
That    wish    for    something    loftier,    more 

adorned, 
Than  is  the  common  aspect,  daily  garb, 
I  >f  human  life.  What  wonder,  then,  if  sounds 
<  >f  exultation  echoed  through  the  groves  ! 
For  images,  and  sentiments,  and  words, 
And  everything  encountered  or  pursued 
In  that  delicious  world  of  poesy, 
Kept  holiday,  a  never^endins  show. 
With  music,  incense,  festival,  and  (lowers  I 

Here  must  we  pause :  this  only  let  noe  add, 
From  heart  experience,  and  in  humblest 

sense 
Of  modesty,  that  he,  who  in  his  youth 
A  daily  wanderer  among  woods  and  fields 
With  living  Nature  hath  been  intimate, 
Not  only  in  that  raw  unpractised  time 
Is  stirred  to  ecstasy,  as  others  are. 
By  glittering  verse ;  but  further,  doth  re- 
ceive, 
In  measure  only  dealt  out  to  himself, 
Knowledge  and  increase  of  enduring  joy  ^ 
From  the  great  Nature  that  exists  in  works 
Of  mighty  Poets.     Visionary  power 
Attends  the  motions  of  the  viewless  winds, 
Embodied  in  the  mystery  of  words  i 
There,  darkness  makes  abode,  and  all  the 

host 
Of  shadowy  things  work  endless  changes,— 

there, 
As  in  a  mansion  like  their  proper  home. 
Even  forms  and  substances  are  circnmfiised 
By  that  transparent  veil  with  light  divine. 
And,  through  the  turnings  intricate  of  veise, 
Present  themselves  as  objects  recognized, 
In  flashes,  and  with  glory  not  their  own« 
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CAMBRIDGE  AND  THE  ALPS. 

The  leaves  were  fading  when  to  Esthwaite*B 

banks 
An4  the  simplicities  of  cottage  life 
I  bade  farewell ;  and,  one  among  the  youth 
VVho,  summoned  by  that  season,  reunite 
As  scattered  birds  troop  to  the  fowler's  lure, 
Went  back  to  Granta's  cloisters,  not   so 

prompt 
Or  eager,  though  as  gay  and  undepressed 
la  mind,  as  when  1  thence  had  taken  flight 
A  few  short  months  before.    I  turned  my 

face 
Without  repining  from  the  coves  and  heights 
Clothed  in  the  sunshine  of  the  withering 

fern  \ 
Quitted,  not  loth,  the  mild  magnificence 
'  Of  Calmer  lakes  and  louder  streams ;  and 

yoU| 
Frank-hearted  maids  of  rocky  Cumberland, 
You  and  your  not  unwelcome  days  of  mirth, 
Relinquished,  and  your  niglits  of  revelry, 
And  in  my  own  unlovely  cell  sate  down 
la  lightsome  mood— such   privilege   has 

youth 
That  cannot  take  long  leave  of  pleasant 

thoughts. 

The  bonds  of  indolent  society 
Relaxing  m  their  hold,  henceforth  T  lived 
More  to  myself.  Two  winters  may  be  passed 
Without  a  separate  notice :  many  books 
Were  skimmed,  devoured,  or  studiously  pe* 

rused, 
£ut  with  no  settled  plan.    I  was  detached 
Tnternally  from  academic  cares ; 
Yet  independent  study  seemed  a  course 
Of  hardy  disobedience  toward  friends 
And  kindred,  proud  rebellion  and  unkind. 
This  spurious  virtue,  rather  let  it  bear 
A  name  it  now  deserves,  this  cowardice, 
Gave  treacherous  sanction  to  that  over-love 
Of  freedom  which  encouraged  me  to  turn 
From  regulations  even  of  my  own 
As  from  restraints  and  bonds.    Yet  who  can 

tell— 
Who  knows  what  thus   may   have   been 

gained,  both  then 
And  at  a  later  season,  or  preserved  ; 
What  love  of  nature,  what  oritrinal  strength 
Of  comtemplation,  what  intuitive  truths 
The  deepest  and  the  best,  what  keen  re- 
search, 
Unbiassed,  unbewildered,  and  uaawed^ 


The  Foetus  soul  was  with  me  at  that 
time; 
Sweet  meditations,  the  still  overflow 
Of  present  happiness,  while  future  years 
Lacked  not  anticipations,  tender  dreams. 
No  few  of  which  have  since  been  realized ; 
And  some  remain,  hopes  for  my  future  life. 
Four  years  and  thirty,  told  this  very  week, 
Have  1  been  now  a  sojourner  on  earth, 
By  sorrow  not  unsmitten  ;  yet  for  me 
Life's  morning  radiance  hath  not  left  the 

hills. 
Her  dew  is  on  the  flowers.    Those  were  the 

days 
Which  also  first  emboldened  me  to  trust 
With  firmness,  hitherto  but  slightly  touched 
By  such  a  daring  tliought,  that  I  might 

leave 
Some  monument  behind  me  which   pure 

hearts 
Should  reverence.    The  instinctive  humble- 
ness, 
Mamtained  even  by  the  very  name  and 

thought 
Of  printed  books  and  authorship,  began 
To  melt  away ;  and  further,  the  dread  awe 
Of  mighty  names  wa4  softened  down  and 

seemed 
Approachable,  admitting  fellowship 
of  modest  sympathy.    Such  aspect  now, 
Though  not  familiarly,  my  mind  put  on. 
Content  to  observe,  to  achieve,  and  to  en- 
joy. 

All  winter  long,  whenever  free  to  choose, 
Did  I  by  night  frequent  the  College  grove 
And  tributary  walks ;  the  last,  and  oft 
The  only  one,  who  had  been  lingering  there 
Through  hours  of  silence,  till  the  porter's 

bell, 
A  punctual  follower  on  the  stroke  of  nine, 
Rang  with  its  blunt  unceremonious  voice, 
Inexorable  summons  !    Lofty  elms. 
Inviting  shades  of  opportune  recess. 
Bestowed  composure  on  a  neighborhood 
Unpeaceful  in  itself.    A  single  tree 
With    sinuous   trunk,  boughs   exquisitely 

wreathed, 
Grew  there ;  an  ash  which  M^nter  for  him'- 

self 
Decked  out  with  pride,  and  with  outlandish 

grace: 
Up  from  the  ground,  and  almost  to  the  top. 
The  trunk  and  erery  master  branch  were 

gracB 
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With  clustering   ivy,  and   the   lightsome 

twigs 
And  outer  spray  profusely  tipped  with  seeds 
That  hung  in  yellow  tassels,  while  the  air 
Stirred  tnem,  not  voiceless.     Often  have  I 

stood 
Foot-bound  uplooking  at  this  lovely  tree 
Beneath  a  frosty  moon.     The  hemisphere 
Of  magic  fiction,  verse  of  mine  perchance 
May  never  tread ;  but  scarcely  Spenser's 

self 
Could  have  more  tranquil  visions  in  his 

youth, 
Or  could  more  bright  appearances  create 
Of  human  forms  with  superhuman  powers, 
Than  1  beheld  loitering  on  calm  clear  nights 
Alone,  beneath  this  fairy  work  of  earth. 

On  the  vague  reading  of  a  truant  youth 
*Twere  idle  to  descant.     My  inner  judg- 
ment 
Not  seldom  differed  from  my  taste  in  books. 
As  if  it  appertained  to  another  mmd, 
And  yet  the  books  which  then  I  valued 

most 
Are   dearest    to   me    now ;    for,   having 

scanned. 
Not  heedlessly,  the  laws,  and  watched  the 

forms 
Of  Nature,  in  that  knowledge  T  possessed 
A  standard,  often  usefully  applied, 
Even  when  unconsciously,  to    things    re- 
moved 
From  a  familiar  sympathy. — In  fine, 
1  was  a  better  jud^eof  thoughts  than  words. 
Misled  in  estimating  words,  not  only 
By  common  inexperience  of  youth, 
But  by  the  trade  m  classic  niceties, 
The  dangerous  craft  of  culling  term  and 

phrase 
From  languages  that  want  the  living  voice 
To  carry  meaning  to  the  natural  heart ; 
To  tell  us  what  is  passion,  what  is  truth, 
What  reason,  with  simplicity  and  sense. 

Yet  may  we  not  entirely  overlook 
The  pleasure  gathered  from  the  rudiments 
Of  geometric  science.     Though  advanced 
In  thesft  inquiries,  with  regret  I  speak, 
No  farther  than  the  threshold,  there  I  found 
Both  elevation  and  composed  delight : 
With   Indian  awe  and   wonder,  ignorance 

pleased 
With  its  own  strusjgles,  did  I  meditate 
On  the  relation  those  abstractions  bear 
To  Nature's  laws,  and  by  what  process  led, 
Those  immaterial  agents  bowed  their  heads 


Duly  to  serve  the  mind  of  earth-bom  man ; 
From  star  to  star,  from  kindred  sphere  to 

sphere. 
From  system  on  to  system  without  end. 

More  frequently  from  the  same  source  I 

drew 
A  pleasure  quiet  and  profound,  a  sense 
Of  permanent  and  universal  sway. 
And  paramount  belief  ;  there,  recognized 
A  type,  for  finite  natures,  of  the  one 
Supreme  Existence,  the  surpassing  life 
Which— to  the  boundaries  of   space   and 

time, 
Of  melancholy  space  and  doleful  time, 
Superior  ana  incapable  of  change. 
Nor  touched  by  welterings  of  ^ssion — ^is, 
And  hath  the  name  of,  God.     Transcendent 

peace 
And  silence  did  await  upon  these  thoughts 
That  were  a  frequent  comfort  to  my  youtii. 

*Tis  told  by  one  whom  stormy  waters 
threw, 
With    fellow-sufferers   by   the   shipwreck 

spared, 
Upon  a  desert  coast,  that  having  brought 
To  land  a  single  volume,  saved  by  duuice, 
A  treatise  of  Geometry,  he  wont. 
Although  of  food  and  clothing  destitute, 
And    l^yond    common    wretchedness    de- 
pressed. 
To  part  from  company  and  take  this  book 
(Then  first  a  self-taught  pupil  in  its  truths) 
To  spots  remote,  and  draw  his  diagrams 
With  a  long  staff  upon  the  sand,  and  thus 
Did  oft  beguile  his  sorrow,  and  almost 
Forget  his  feeling  :  so  (if  like  effect 
From  the  same  cause  produced,  'mid  out- 
ward things 
So  different,  may  rightly  be  compared), 
So  was  it  then  with  me,  and  so  will  be 
With  Poets  ever.     Mighty  is  the  charm 
Of  those  abstractions  to  a  mind  beset 
With  images  and  haunted  by  herself, 
And  specially  delightful  unto  me 
Was  that  clear  synthesis  built  up  aloft 
So  gracefully ;  even  then  when  it  appeared 
Not  more  than  a  mere  plaything,  or  a  toy 
To  sense  embodied  :  not  the  thing  it  is 
In  verity,  an  independent  wot  Id, 
Created  out  of  pure  intelligence. 

Such  dispositions  then  were   mine  on- 
earned 
By  aught,  \  fear,  of  genuine  desert- 
Mine,  throuah  heaven's  grace  and  inbcn 
aiptitttdes. 
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And  not  to  leave  the  story  of  that  time 
Imperfect,  with  these  habits  must  be  joined 
Moods  melancholy,  fits  of  spleen,  that  loved 
.  A  pensive  sky,  sad  days,  and  piping  winds, 
The  twilight  more  than  dawn,  autumn  than 

spring ; 
A  treasured  and  luxurious  gloom  of  choice 
And  inclination  mainly,  and  the  mere 
Redundancy  of  youth's  contentedness. 
—To  time  thus  spent,  add  multitudes  of 

hours 
Pilfered  away,  by  what  the  Bard  who  sang 
Of  the  Enchanter  Indolence  hath  called 
"Good-natured  lounging,'*   and  behold   a 

map 
Of  my  collegiate  life— far  less  intense 
Than  duty  called  for,  or,  without  regard 
To  duty,  might  have  spnmg  up  of  itself 
By  change  of  accidents,  or  even,  to  spftak 
Without  unkindness,  in  another  place. 
Yet  why  take  refuge  in  that  plea?— the 

fault, 
This   I  repeat,  was  mine;    mine  be  the 

blame. 

In  summer,  making  quest  for  works  of 

art. 
Or  scenes  renowned  for  beauty,  I  explored 
That  streamlet  whose  blue  current  works  its 

way 
Petween  romantic  Dovedale's  spiry  rocks  ; 
Pried  into  Yorkshire  dales,  or  hidden  tracts 
Of  my  own  native  region,  and  was  blest 
Between  these  sundry  wanderings  with  a 

joy 
Above  all  joys,  that  seemed  another  morn 
Risen  on  mid  noon  ;  blest  with  the  presence. 

Friend ! 
Of  that  sole  Sister,  her  who  hath  been  lon^ 
Dear  to  thee  also,  thy  true  friend  and  mine. 
Now,  after  separation  desolate, 
Restored    to    me — such  absence  that  she 

seemed 
A  gift  then  first  bestowed.    The   varied 

.banks 
Of  Emont,  hitherto  unnamed  in  song. 
And  that  monastic  castle,  'mid  tall  trees, 
Low  standing  by  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
A  mansion  visited  ^as  fame  reports) 
By  Sidney,  where,  in  sight  of  our  Helvellyn, 
Or  stormy  Cross-fell,  snatches  he  might  pen 
Of  his  Arcadia,  by  fraternal  love 
Inspired ; — that  river  and  those  mouldering 

towers 
Have  seen  us  side  by  side,  when,  having 

clomb 
The  darksome  windings  of  a  broken  stair, 


And  crept  along  a  ridge  of  fractured  wall, 
Not  without  trembling,  we  in  safety  looked 
Forth,  through  some  Gothic  window's  open 

space, 
And  gathered  with  one  mind  a  rich  reward 
From  the  far-stretching  landscape,  by  the 

light 
Of  morning  beautified,  or  purple  eve ; 
Or,  not  less  pleased,  lay  on  some  turret's 

head. 
Catching  from  tufts  of  grass  and  hare-bell 

flowers 
Their  faintest  whisper  to  the  passing  breeze, 
Given  out  while  mid-day  heat  oppressed  the 

plains. 

Another  maid  there  was,  who  also  shed 
A  gladness  o'er  that  season,  then  to  me, 
By  her  exulting  outside  look  of  youth 
And   placid    under-countenance,    first   en- 
deared ; 
That  other  spirit,  Coleridge  !  who  is  now 
So  near  to  us,  that  meek  confiding  heart,  . 
So  reverenced  by  us  both.     O'er  paths  and 

fields 
In  all  that  neighborhood,  through  narrow 

lanes 
Of  eglantine,  and  through  the  shady  woods, 
And  o'er  the  Border  Beacon,  and  the  waste 
Of  naked  pools,  and  common  crags  that  lay 
Exposed  on  the  bare  fell,  were  scattered 

love. 
The  spirit  of  pleasure,  and  youth's  golden 

gleam. 
O  Friend  !   we  had  not  seen  thee  at  that 

time, 
And  yet  a  power  is  on  me,  and  a  strong 
Confusion,  and  I  seem  to  plant  thee  there. 
Far  art  thou  wandered  now  in  search  of 

health 
And  milder  breezes, — melancholy  lot ! 
But  thou  art  with  us,  with  us  in  the  past, 
The  present,  with  us  in  the  times  to  comQ. 
There  is  no  grief,  no  sorrow,  no  despair, 
No  languor,  no  dejection,  no  dismay. 
No  absence  scarcely  can  there  be,  for  those 
Who  love  as  we  do.    Speed  thee  well !  di- 
vide 
With   us     thy   pleasure;     thy   returning 

strength, 
Receive  it  daily  as  a  joy  of  ours  ; 
Share  with  us  thy  fresh  spirits,  whetha 

gift 
Of  gales  Etesian  or  of  tender  thoughts. 

I,  too,  have  been  a  wanderer ;  but,  alas 
How  different  the  fate  of  different  men. 
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Though  mutually  unlcnown,  yea,  aursed  and 

reared 
As  if  tft  several  elements,  we  were  frAtned 
To  bend  at  last  tu  the  same  discipline, 
Predestined,  if  two  bein^  ever  were, 
To  seek  the  same  delights^  and  have  one 

health, 
One  happiness.    Thronrrhont  this  narrative, 
Else  sooner  ended*  1  have  borne  in  mind 
For  whom  it  registers  the  birth,  and  marks 

the  growth! 
Of  gentleness,  simplicitv,  and  truth, 
And  joyous  loves,  that  hallow  innocent  days 
Of  peace  and   setf-command.    Of   rivers, 

fields. 
And  groves  I  speak  to  thee,  my  Friend  1  to 

thee, 
Who,  yet  a  liveried  schoolboy,  in  the  depths 
Of  the  huge  city,  on  tlie  leaded  roof 
Of  that  wide  edifice,  thy  school  and  home, 
Wert  used  to  he  and  gaze  upon  the  clouds 
Moving  in  heaven ;   oi,  cA   that  pleasure 

tired. 
To  shut  thine  eyes,  and  by  internal  light 
See  trees,  and   meadows,  and  thy  native 

stream. 
Far  distant,  thus  beheld  from  year  to  year 
Of  a  long  exile.    Nor  could  1  ifof  get, 
In  this  late  portion  of  my  argument, 
That  scarcely,  as  my  term  of  pupilage 
Ceased,  had  I  left  those  academic  bowers 
When  thou  wert  thither  guided.     From  the 

heart 
Ot  London,  and  from  cloisters  there,  thou 

earnest, 
And  didst  sit  down  in    temperance   and 

peace, 
A  rigorous  student     What  a  stormy  course 
Then  followed     O'l !  it  Is  a  pang  that  caMs 
For  utterance,  to  think  what  easy  change 
Of  circumstances  might  to  thee  have  spared 
A  world  of  pain,  ripened  a  thousand  hopes. 
Forever    withered.    Throi^h    this   retro- 
spect 
Of  my  collegiate  life  1  still  have  had 
Thy  after-sojourn  In  the  self-same  place 
Present  before  my  eyes,  have  played  with 

times 
And  accidents  as  children  do  with  cards 
Or  as  a  man,  who,  when  his  house  is  built, 
A  frame  locked  up  in  wood  and  stone,  doth 

still, 
As  impotent  fancy  prompts,  by  his  fireside, 
Rebuild  it  to  his  Itkmg.     1  have  thought 
Of  thee,  thy  learning,  gorgeous  eloquence. 
And  »11  the  strength  andf  plumage  of  thy 

yottuii 


1\\'9  subtle  speculations,  toils  abstfose 
Amone  the  schoolmen,  and  Platonic  fonnft 
Of  wild  ideal  pageantry,  shaped  out 
From  things  weil-matdied  or  lU,  and  words 

for  things, 
The  self-created  sustenance  of  a  mind 
Debarred  from  Nature's  living  images, 
Compelled  to  be  a  life  unto  herself^ 
And  unrelentingly  possessed  by  thirst 
Of  greatness,  love,  and  beauty.    Not  alone. 
Ah  I  surely  nd^in  singleness  of  heart 
Should  1  have  seen  the  tight  of  evening  fade 
Fiom  smooth  Cam*s  silent  water*:  had  we 

met, 
Even  at  that  early  time,  needs  must  I  trust 
In  the  belief  that  my  maturer  age, 
My, calmer  habits,  and  more  steady  voV?e, 
Would   with   an   influence    benign    have 

soothed, 
Or  chased  away,  the  airy  wretchedness 
That  battened  on  thy  youth.    Uut  thou  hast 

trod 
A  march  of  glory^  which  doth  put  to  shame 
These  vam  regrets  ;  health  sutfers  m  tnee, 

else 
Such  grief  for  thee  would  be  the  weakest 

thought 
That  ever  harbored  in  the  breast  of  man, 

A  passing  word  erewhile  did  lightly  touch 
On  wanderings  of  my  own,  that  sow  cm- 
braced 
With  livelier  hope  a  region  wider  far. 

When  the  third  summer  freed'us  from  re- 
straint, 
A  youthful  friend,  he  too  a  mountaineer, 
Not  slow  to  share  my  wishes,  took  his  staff. 
And  sallying  forth,  we  journeyed  side  by 

side. 
Bound  to  the  distant  Alps.    A  hardy  slight 
Did  this  unprecedented  course  imply 
Of  college  studies  and  their  set  rewards ; 
Nor  had,  in  truth,  the  scheme  been  formed 

by  me 
Without  uneasy  forethought  of  the  pain» 
The  censures,  and  ill-omtning  of  those 
To  whom  my  worldly  interests  were  dear. 
But  Nature  then  was  sovereign  in  my  mind, 
And  mighty  Torms,  seizing  a  youthful  fancf. 
Had  given  a  charter  to  irregular  hopes. 
In  any' age  of  uneventful  calm 
Among  the  nations,  surely  would  my  heart 
Have  been  possessed  by  similar  desire ; 
Hut  Europe  at  that  time  was  thrilled  with 

France  standing  on  the  top  of  golden  hmati 
And  human  nature  seeming  bom  agruiu 
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Lightly  equipped,  and  iwt  a  few  brie^ 

looks 
Cast  on  the  white  cliffs  of  onr  native  shore 
From  the  receding  vessel's  deck,  we  chanotd 
To  land  at  Calais  on  the  very  eve 
Of  that  greak  federal  day;  and  there  we 

saw, 
In  a  mean  city,  and.aiBons  a  few. 
How  bright  a  face  is  worn  when  joy  of  one 
Is  joy  ^r  tens   of    milhons.    boutiiward 

thence  «> 

We  held  our  way,  direct  through  hamlets, 

towns, 
Gaudy  with  reliques  of  that  festival. 
Flowers  left  to  wither  on  triumphal  arcs, 
And     window-garlands.     On    the    pubHc 

roads. 
And,  once,  thoree  days  succeasiTely,  through 

paths 
By  which  ottr  toilsome  journey  was  abridged, 
Among  sequestered  villager  we  walked 
And  found  benevolence  and  blessedness 
Spread  like  a  fragrance  everywhere,  when 

aprlng 
Hath  left  no  comer  of  the  land  untouched ; 
Where  elms  for  many  and  many  a  league  in 

files. 
With  their  thin  umbrage,  on  the  stately 

roads 
Of  that  great  kingdom,  rustled  o'er  our 

beads, 
Forever  near  us  as  we  paced  along  : 
How  sweet  at  such  a  time,  with  siid>  delight 
On  every  side,  in  prime  of  youthful  strength. 
To  feed  a  Poet's  tender  melancholy 
And   fond   conceit   of   sadneas,  with  the 

sound 
Of  undulatioas  varying  as  might  please 
The  wind  that  swayed  them ;  once,  and  more 

than  once. 
Unhoused  ben<>ath  the  eveninc;  star  we  saw 
Dances  of  liberty,  and  in  late  hours 
Of  darkness,  dances  in  the  open  air 
Deftly  prolonged,  though  gray-haired  look* 

ers  on 
Ifigbt  waste  their  breath  in  chiding. 

Under  hills — 
The  vine-dad  hills  and  slopes  of  Burgundy, 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  gentle  Saone 
We  glided  forward  with  the  flowing  stream. 
Swift    Rh^nel   thou  wcrt  the  vnngs  on 

which  we  cut 
A  winding  passage  with  majestic  ease 
Between  Biy  lofty  rocks.    Enchanting  show 
Those  woods  and  farms,  and  orchards  did 

present. 
And  smgle  cottages  and  lurUng  Xamv^ 


Reach  after  reach,  suecession  without  end 
Of  deep  and  stately  vales  !    A  lonely  pair 
Of  stransers.  till  day  closed,  we  sailed  along 
Clustered  to.;ether  with  a  merry  crowd 
Of  those  emancipated,  a  bhthe  host 
Of  travellers,  chiefly  delegates,  returning 
From  the  great  spousals  newly  solemnised 
At  their  chief  city,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
like  bees  they  swarmed,  gaudy  and  gay  as 

bees; 
Some  vapored  in  the  unruliness  of  joy. 
And  with  their  swords  flourished  sis  il  to 

fight 
The  saucy  air.    In  this  proud  company 
We  landed«<-took  with  them  our  evening 

meal. 
Guests  welcome  almost  as  the  angels  were 
To  Abraham  of  old.     The  supper  done. 
With  flowing  cups  elate  and  happy  thoughts 
We  rose  at  signal  given,  and  formed  a  ring 
And,  hand  in  hand,  danced  round  and  round 

the  board ; 
All  hearts  were  open,  every  tongue  was 

loud 
With  amity  and  glee ;  we  bore  a  name 
Honored  in  France,  the  name  of  English- 
men, 
And  hospitably  did  they  give  us  ha'U, 
As  their  fwerunncrs  in  a  glorious  conrse; 
And  round  and  round  the  board  we  danced 

again. 
With  these  blithe  friends  oar  voyage  we  re- 
newed 
At  early  dawn.    The  monastery  bells 
Made  a  sweet  jtngKot;  in  our  youthful  ears  ( 
The  rapid  river  flowing  without  noise, 
And  each  uprising  or  receding  spire 
Spake  with  a  sense  of  peace,  at  intervals 
Touching   the  heart  amid  the  boisterous 

crew 
By  whom  we  were  encompassed.    Taking 

leave 
Of  this  glad  throng,  foot-travellers  side  by 

side. 
Measuring  onr  steps  In  quiet,  we  pursued 
Our  journey,  and  ere  twkre  tiie  sua  had  set 
Beheld  .  the   Convent  of    Chartreuse,  and 

there 
Rested  within  an  awful  soUtuder 
Yes ;  for  even  then  no  other  than  a  place 
Of  soul^affectimg  s^itutU  appeared 
That  far-famed  region,  though  our  eyes  had 

seen, 
As  toward  the  saaed  mansion  we  advanced, 
Arms  flashing,  and  a  military  glare 
Of  riotous  men  commisskmed  to  expel 
Th»  blameless  uimates,  and  bekke  subvert 
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That  frame  of  social  beinc:,  which  so  \cx\% 
Had  bodied  forth  the  ghostl'mess  of  thhigs 
In  silence  visible  and  perpetual  calm. 
— "  Stay,  stay  your  sacrilegious  hands  !  " — 

The  voice 
Was    Nature's,  uttered  from  her  Alpine 

throne; 
I  heard  it  then  and  seem  to  hear  It  now—    . 
♦*  Your  impious  work  forbear :  perish  what 

may, 
Let  this  one  temple  last,  be  this  one  spot 
Of  earth  devoted  to  eternity  I " 
She  ceased  to  speak,  but  while  St.  Bruno's 

pines 
Waved  their  dark  tops,  not  silent  as  they 

waved, 
And  while  below,  along  their  several  beds, 
Murmured  the  sister  streams  of   Life  and 

Death, 
Thus  by  conflicting  passions  pressed,  my 

heart 
Responded ;  "  Honor  to  the  patriot's  zeal ! 
Glory  and  hope  to  new-born  Liberty ! 
Hail  to  the  mighty  projects  of  the  time ! 
Discerning  sword  that  Justice  wields,  do 

thou 
Go  forth  and  prosper;  and,    ye   purging 

fires. 
Up  to  the  loftiest  towers  of  Pride  ascend, 
Fanned  by  the  breath  of  angry  Providence. 
But  oh !  if  Past  and  Future  be  the  wings 
On  whose  support  harmoniously  conjoined 
Moves  the  great  spirit  of  human  knowledge, 

spare 
These  courts  of  mystery,  where  a  step  ad- 
vanced 
Between  the  portals  of  the  shadowy  rocks 
Leaves  far  behind  Life's  treacherous  vani- 
ties. 
For  penitential  tears  and  trembling  hopes 
Exchanged— to  equalize  in  God's  pure  sight 
Monarch  and  peasant:  be  the  house   re- 
deemed 
With  its  unworldly  votaries,  for  the  sake 
Of  conquest  over  sense,  hourly  achieved 
Through  faith  and  meditative  reason,  rest> 

ing 
Upon  the  word  of  heaven-imparted  truth. 
Calmly  triumphant ;  and  for  humbler  claim 
Of  that  imagmative  impulse  .sent 
From    these  majestic  floods,  yon   shining 

cliffs, 
The  untransmuted  shapes  of  many  worlds, 
Cerulean  ether's  pure  inhalMtants, 
These  forests  unapproachable  by  death, 
That  shall  endure  as  long  as  man  endures. 
To  think,  to  hope,  to  worship,  and  to  ieel, 


To  striifiigle,  to  be  lost  within  himself 
In  trepidation,  from  the  blank  abyss 
To  look  with  bodily  eyes,  and  be  consoled." 
Not   seldom    since    that  moment   have  I 

wished 
That  thou,  O  Friend  t   the  trouble  or  the 

calm 
Hadst  shared,  when,  from  profane  regards 

apart. 
In  sympathetic  reverence  we  trod 
The  floors  of  those  dim  cloisters,  till  that 

hour. 
From    their    foundation,  strangers  to  the 

presence 
Of  unrestricted  and  unthinking  man. 
Abroad,  how  cheeringly  the  sunshine  lay 
Upon  the  open  lawns  !  Vallombre's  groves 
Entering,  we  fed  the  soul  with  darkness  ; 

thence 
Issued,  and  with  uplifted  eyes  beheld, 
In  different  quarters  of  the  bending  sky, 
The  cross  of  Jesus  stand  erect,  as  if 
Hands  of  angelic  powers  had  fixed  it  there, 
Memorial  reverenced  by  a  thousand  storms ; 
Yet  then,  from  the  undiscriminating  sweep 
And  rage  of  one  State-whirlwind,  insecure. 

*Tis  not  my  present  purpose  to  retra 
That  variegated  journey  step  by  step. 
A  march  it  was  of  military  speed. 
And   Earth   did  change  her    images  and 

forms 
Before  us,  fast   as  clouds  are  changed  in 

heaven 
Day  after  day,  up  early  and  down  late. 
From  hill  to  vale  we  dropped,  from  vale  to 

hill 
Mounted — from  province  on    to  province 

swept. 
Keen  hunters  in  a  chase  of  fourteen  weeks, 
Eager  as  birds  of  prey,  or  a!>  a  ship 
Upon  the  stretch,  when  winds  are  blowing 

fair: 
Sweet  coverts  did  we  cross  of  pastoral  life, 
Enticin5>  valleys,  greeted  them  and  left 
Too  soon,  while  yet  the  very  flash  and 

gleam 
Of  salutation  were  not  passed  away. 
Oh !  sorrow  for  the  youth  who  could  have 

seen 
Unchastened,     unsubdued,    unawed,    un* 

raised 
To  patriarchal  dignity  of  mind, 
Ancl  pure  simplicity  of  wish  and  will. 
Those  sanctified  abodes  of  peaceful  man. 
Pleased  (though  to  hardship  born,  and  com- 
passed round 
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With  danger,  varying  as  the  seasons  chans^) 
Pleased  with    his    daily  task,  or,   if    nut 

pleased, 
Contented,  from    the    moment    that    the 

dawn 
(Ah  I  surely  not  without  attendant  gleams 
Of  soul-illumination)  calls  him  forth 
To  industry,  by  glistenmes  flung  on  rocks. 
Whose  evening  shadows  lead  him  to  repose. 

Well  might  a  stranger  look  with  bounding 

heart 
Down  on  a  green  recess,  the  first  I  saw 
Of  those  deep  haunts,  an  aboriginal  vale, 
Quiet  and  lorded  over  and  possessed 
By  naked  huts,  wood-built,  and  sown  like 

tents 
Or  Indian  cabins  over  the  fresh  lawns 
And  by  the  river  side. 

*  That  very  day 

From  a  bare  ridge  we  also  tirst  beheld 
Unveiled  the  summit  of  Munt  Blanc,  and 

grieved  , 

To  have  a  soulless  image  on  the  eye 
That  had  usurped  upon  a  living  thought 
Tliat  never  more  could  be.    The  wondrous 

Vale 
Of    Chamouny  stretched  far    below,  and 

soon 
With  its  dumb  cataracts  and  streams  of  ice, 
A  motionless  array  of  mighty  waves, 
Five   rivers    broad    and   vast,  made  rich 

amends. 
And  reconciled  us  to  realities ; 
There  small  birds  watbte  from'  the  leafy 

trees. 
The  eagle  soars  high  m  the  element. 
There  doth  the  reaper  bind  the  yellow  sheaf. 
The  maiden  spread  the  haycock  in  the  sun, 
While  Winter  like  a  well-tamed  lion  walks. 
Descending  from  the  mountain  tu   make 

sport 
Among  the  cottages  by  beds  of  flowers. 

Whatever  in  this  wide  circuit  we  beheld, 
Or  heard,  was  fitted  to  our  unripe  state 
Of  intellect  and  heart.     With  such  a  book 
Before  our  eyes,  we  could  not  choose  but 

read 
Lessons  of  genuine  brotherhood,  the  plain 
And  universal  reason  of  mankind, 
The  truths  of  young  and  old.     Nor,  side  by 

side 
Pacing,  two  social  pilgrims,  or  alone 
Each  with  his  humor,  could  we  fail  to  abound 
In  dreams  and  fictions,  pensively  composed : 
Dejection  taken  up  for  pleasure's  sake, 
And  gtkied  sympathksi  the  viUow  wreath, 


And  sober  posies  of  funereal  flowers, 
Gathered  among  those  solitudes  sublime 
From  formal  gardens  of  the  lady  Sorrow, 
Did  sweeten  many  a  meditative  hour. 

Yet  still  in  me  with  those  soft  luxuries 
Mixed  something  of  stem  mood,  an  under- 

thirst 
Of  vigor  seldom  utterly  allayed : 
And  from  that  source  how  different  a  sadness 
Would  issue,  let  one  incident  make  known. 
When  from  the  Vallais  we  had  turned,  and 

clomb 
Along  the  Simplon's  steep  and  rugged  road, 
Following  a  band  of  muleteers,  we  reached 
A  halting-place,  where  all  together  took 
Their  noon-tide  meal.     Hastily  rose  our 

guide. 
Leaving  us  at  the  board ;  awhile  we  lingered, 
Then  paced  the  beaten  downward  way  that 

led 
Right  to  a  rough  stream's  edge,  and  there 

broke  off; 
The  only  track  now  visible  was  one 
That  from  the  torrent's  further  brink  held 

forth 
Conspicuous  invitation  to  ascend 
A  lofty  mountain.    After  brief  delay 
Crossing  the  unbridged  stream,  that  road  we 

took, 
And  clomb  with  eagerness,  till  anxious  fears 
Intruded,  for  we  failed  to  overtake 
Our  comrades  gone  before.     By  fortunate 

chance, 
While  every  moment  added  doubt  to  doubt, 
A  peasant  met  us,  from  whose  mouth  we 

learned 
That  to  the  spot  which  had  perplexed  us 

first, 
We  mubt  descend,  and  there  should  find  the 

toad, 
Which  in  the  stony  channel  of  the  stream 
Lay  a  few  steps,  and  then  along  its  banks : 
And  that  our  future  course,  all  plain  to  sight. 
Was  downwards,  with  the  current  of  that 

stream. 
Loth  to  believe  what  we  so  grieved  to  hear, 
For  still  we  haJ  hopes  that  pointed  to  the 

clouds. 
We  questioned  him  again,  and  yet  again  ; 
But  every  word  that  from  the  peasant's  lips 
Came  in  reply,  translated  by  our  feelings, 
Ended  in  this,— /^a/  we  had  crossed  th$ 

Alps, 

Imagination— here  the  Power  so-called 
Through  sad  incompetence  of  human  speech, 
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That   awful  Power  rose  from  the  mind's 

abyss 
Like  an  unfathered  vapor  tliat  enwraps. 
At  once,  some  lonely  traveller.      1  wan  Inst ; 
Halted  witliout  an  effort  to  break  through  ; 
But  to  my  conscious  soul  I  now  can  say— 
"  1  recognize  thy  glory ; "  in  such  strength 
Of  usurpation,  when  the  light  of  sense 
Goes  out,  but  with  a  flash  that  has  reveajed 
The  invbible  worldj  doth  greatness  make 

abode, 
There  harbors ;  wliether  we  be  young  or  old, 
Our  destiny,  our  being's  heart  and  home. 
Is  with  infinitude,  and  only  there ; 
With  hop2  it  is,  hope  that  can  never  die, 
Effort,  and  expectation,  and  desire, 
And  something  evermore  about  to  be. 
Under  such  banners  militant,  the  soul 
Seeks  for  no  tropiUes,  struggles  for  no  spoils 
That   may   attest    her    prowess,  blest  in 

thoughts 
That  are  their  own  perfection  and  reward, 
Strong  in  herself  and  m  beatitude 
That  hides  her,  like  the  mighty  flood  of 

Nile 
Poured  from  his  fount  of  Abyssinian  clouds 
To  fertilize  the  whole  Egyptian  plain. 

The  melancholy  slackening  tliat  ensued 
Upon  those  tidini^s  by  the  peasant  given 
Was    soon     dislodged.      Downwards    we 

hurried  fast, 
And^with  the  half^haped  road  which  we 

had  missed. 
Entered  a  narrow  chasm.    The  brook  and 

road 
Were  fellow-travellers  in  this  gloomy  strait, 
And  with  them  did  we  journey  several  hours 
At  a  slow  pace.     The  immeasurable  height 
Of  woods  decaying,  never  to  be  decayed, 
The  stationary  blasts  of  waterfalls, 
And  in  the  narrow  rent  at  every  turn 
Winds  thwarting  winds,  bewildered  and  for- 
lorn, 
The  torrents  Shooting  from  the  clear  bliM 

sky. 
The  rocks  that  muttered  close  upon  our  cars. 
Black  dhzzting,  crags  that  spake  by  the  way- 
side 
As  if  a  vtn'ce  were  in  them,  the  sick  sight 
And  giddy  prospect  of  tlie  raving  stream, 
The  unfettered  clouds  and  region  of  the 

Heavens, 
Tumult  and  peace,  the  darkness  and  the 

light— 
Were  all  like  woriungs  vi  oae  mind,  ttie 


Of  the  same  face,  blossoms  upon  one  tree ; 
Characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse, 
The  types  and  symbols  ot  Eternity, 
01  first,  and  \xA^  and  midst,  and  without 
end. 

That  night  our  lodging  was  a  house  that 

stood 
Alone  within  the  valley,  at  a  point 
Where,  tumbling  from  aloft,  a  torrent  swelled 
The  rapid  stream  whose  margin  we  had  trod ; 
A  dreary  mansion,  large  beyond  all  need, 
With  high  and  spacious  rooms,  deafened  and 

stunned 
By  noise  of  waters,  making  innocent  sleep 
Lu!  mekmcholy  among  weary  bones. 

Uprisen  betimes,  our  journey  we  renewed, 
Led  by  the  stream,  ere  noon-day  magnified 
Into  a  lordly  river,  broad  and  deep. 
Dimpling  along  in  silent  majesty, 
With  mountains  for  its  neighisors,  and  in 

view 
Of  distant  moimtains  and  their  snowy  tops. 
And  thus  proceeding  to  Locarno's  Lake, 
Fit  resting-place  for  such  a  visitant. 
Locarno  t  spreading  out  in  width  like  Heaven, 
How  dost  thou  cleave  to  the  poetic  heart, 
Bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  memory  ; 
And  Como  1  thou,  a  treasure  whom  the  earth 
Keeps  to  herself,  confined  as  in  a  depth 
Of  Abyssinian  privacy.     I  spake 
Of  thee,  thy  chestnut  woods,  and  garden 

plots 
Of  Indian  com  tended  by  dark-eyed  maids ; 
Thy  lofty  steeps,  and  pathways  roofed  wiUi 

vines, 
Winding  from  house  to  house,  from  town  to 

town. 
Sole  link  that  binds  them  to  each  other; 

walks, 
League  after  league,  and  cloistral  avenues. 
Where  silence  dwells  if  music  be  not  there : 
While  yet  a  youth  undisciplined  in  verse, 
Through  fond  ambition  of  that  hour  I  strove 
To  chant  your  praise ;  nor  can  approach  you 

now 
Ungreeted  by  a  more  mdodious  Song, 
Where  tones  of  Nature  smoothed  by  learned 

Art 
May  flow  in  lasting  current     Like  a  breeze 
Or  sunbeam  over  your  donoain  I  passed 
In  motion  without  pause ;  but  ye  have  left 
Your  beauty  with  me,  a  serene  accoid. 
Of  forms  and  colors,  passive,  yet  endoiwed 
In  their  submissiveness  with  power  as  sveel 
And  gracious,  almost  might  I  dare  to  say, 
A^  vktM  vkf  <m  goodntas ;  vmA  su  kmp 
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Or  the  remembrance  of  a  generous  deed, 
Or  mildest  visitations  of  pure  thought, 
When  God,  the  giver  of  all  joy,  is  thanked 
Religiously,  in  silent  blessedness ; 
Sweet  as  this  last  herself,  for  such  it  is. 

With  those  delightful  pathvrays  we  ad- 
vanced, 
For  two  days*  space,  m  presence  of  the  Lake, 
That,  stretching  far  among  the  Alps,  assumed 
A  character  more  stem.  The  second  night, 
From  sleep  awakened,  and  misled  by  sound 
Of  the  church  clock  telling  the  hours  with 

strokes 
Whose  import  then  we  had  not  learned,  we 

rose  [nighy 

By  moonlight,  doubting  not  that  day  was 
And  that  meanwhile^  by  no  uncertain  path, 
Along  the  windmg  mar2[in  of  the  lake. 
Led,  as  before,  we  should  behold  the  scene 
Hushed  in  profound  repose.    We  left  the 

town 
Of  Gravedona  with  this  hope ;  but  soon 
Were  lost,  bewildered  among    woods   Im- 

nwnse. 
And  on  a  rock  sate  down,  to  wait  for  day. 
An  open  place  it  was,  and  overlooked, 
From  high,  the  sullen  water  far  beneath. 
On  which  a  dull  red  image  of  the  moon 
Lay  bedded,  changing  oftentimes  its  form 
Like  an  uneasy  snake.      From  hour  to  hour 
We  sate  and  sate,  wondering,  as  if  the  night 
Had  been  ensnared  by  witchcraft.    On  the 

.  lock 
At  last  we  stretched  our  weary  limbs    or 

sleep, 
But  could  not  sleep,  tormented  by  the  stings 
Qf  insects,  which,  with  noise  like  that  of 

noon, 
Filled  all  the  woods:  the  cry  of  unknown 

birds ; 
The  mountains  nl6re  by  blackness  visible 
And  their  own  size,  than  any  outward  light; 
The   breathless   wilderness  of  clouds;  the 

clock 
That  told  with  unintelligible  voice, 
The   widely    parted   hours;   the  noise  of 

streams, 
And  sometimes  rustling  motions  nigh   at 

hand. 
That  did  not  leave  us  free  from  personal 

fear; 
And,  lastly,  the  withdrawing  moon,  that  set 
Before  us,  while   she    still    was  high    in 

heaven ; — 
These  were  our  food ;  and  such  a  summer's 

night 


Followed  that  pair  of  golden  days  that  shed 
On  Como's  Lake,  and  all  that  round  it  lay, 
Their  fairest,  softest,  happiest  influence. 

But  here  I  must  break  off,  and  bid  farewell 
To  d^ys,  each  offering  some  new  sight,  or 

fraught 
With  some  udtried  adventure,  in  a  course 
Prolonged  till  sprinklings  of  autumnal  snow 
Check^  our   unwearira   steps.     Let  this 

alone 
Be  mentioned  as  a  parting  word,  that  not 
In  hollow  exultation,  dealing  out 
Hyperboles  pf  praise  comparative ; 
Not  rich  one  moment  to  be  poor  forever ; 
Not  prostrate,  overborne,  as  If  the  mind 
Herself  were  nothing,  a  niere  pensioner 
On  outward  forms--did  we  in  presence  stand 
Of  that  magnificent  region.    On  the  front 
Of  this  whole  Song  is  written  that  my  heart 
Must,  in  such  Temple,  needs  have  offered  up 
A  different  worship.     Finally,  whatever 
I  saw,  or  heard,  or  felt,  was  but  a  stream 
That  flowed  into  a  kindred  stream ;  a  gaTe, 
Confederate  with  the  current  of  the  soul^ 
To  speed  my  voyage ;  every  sound  or  sighty 
In  its  degree  of  power,  administered 
To  grandeur  or  to  tenderness,— to  the  one 
Directly,  but  to  tender  thoughts  by  means 
Less  often  instantaneous  in  effect ; 
Led  me  to  these  by  paths  that,  in  the  maiiif 
Were  more  circuitous,  but  not  less  sure 
Duly  to  reach  the  point  marked  out  by 

Heaven. 

Oh,  most  belov^  Friend !  a  glorious  time, 
A  happy  time  that  was ;  triiimphant  looks 
Were  then  the  common  langiuige  of  all  eyes : 
As  if  awaked  from  sleep,  the  Nations  luuled 
Their  great  expectancy :  the  fife  of  war 
Was  then  a  spirit-stirring  sound  indeed, 
A  blackbird's  whistle  in  a  budding  grove. 
We  left  the  Swiss  exulting  in  the  tate 
Of  their  near  neighbors ;  and,  wheti  shorten- 
ing fast 
Our  pilgrimage,  nor  distant  far  from  home, 
We  crossed  the  Brabant  armies  on  the  fret 
For  battle  in  the  cause  of  Liberty. 
A  stripling,  scarcely  of  the  household  then 
Of  social  life,  I  looked  upon  these  things 
As  from  a  distance;  heard,  and  saw,  and 

felt, 
Was  touched,  but  with  no  intimate  concern ; 
I  seemed  to  move  along  them,  as  a  bird 
Moves  through  the  air,  or  as  a  fish  pursues    . 
Tts.sport,  or  feeds  in  its  proper  element; 
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I  wanted  not  that  joy,  I  did  not  need 
SUch  help ;  the  ever-living  universe, 
Ttirn  where  I  mighty  was  opening  out  its 
glories, 


And  the  independent  spirit  of  pore  youth 
Called  forth,  at  every  season,  new  delt<;hts 
Spread  round  my  steps  like  sunshiBe  o*e 
green  fields. 


BOOK  SEVENTH. 


RESIDENCE  IN  LONDON, 

Six  changeful  years  have  vanished  since  I  first 
Poured    out  (saluted    by  that    quickening 

breeze 
Which  met  me  Issuing  from  the  City's  * 

walls) 
A  glad  preamble  *o  this  Verse :  I  sang 
Aloud,  with  fervor  irresistible 
pf  short-lived  transport,  like  a  torrent  burst- 

mg, 
l^tom  a  black  thunder-cloud,  down  Scafell's 

side 
To  jrush  and  disappear.    But  soon  broke 

forth 
(So  willed  the  Muse)  n  less  impetuous  stream, 
f7»at  flowed  awhile  with  unabating  strength, 
Then  stopped  for  years ;  not  audible  attain 
Before  last  primrose-time.     Beloved  Friend! 
The  assurance  which  then  cheered   some 

heavy  thoughts 
On  thy  departure  to  a  foreign  land 
Has  failed ,  too  slowly  moveai  the  promised 

work, 
Through  the  whole  summer  hav6  I  be6n  at 

rest, 
partly  from  voluhlary  holiday. 
And  part  through  outward  hindrance.   But 

I  heard. 
After  the  hour  of  sunset  yester-cven, 
Sitting  within  doors  between  lK;ht  and  dark, 
A  choir  of  r^cRnreasts  gathered  somewhere 

near 
My  thresholdf^minftttels  from  the  distant 

woods 
Sent  in  on  Winter's  service,  to  announce, 
Willi  itrepemtwin  artful  and  benign, 
T'bat  the   rough  k>rd  had  left  tlie  surly 

North 
On  hfc«  a^etisfeoBied  )oumey.    The  delight, 
Due  to  this  timely  notice,  unawares 
S^mote  me^  and,  listening^  i  in  whispers 

said, 
^  Ye  heartsome  Cheriiters,  y«  ilnd  I  will  De 
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Associates,    and,   unscared  "by   blustering 

winds, 
Will  chant  together."    Thereafter,  as  the 

shades 
Of  twilight  deepened,  gbincj  forth,  I  spied 
A  glow-worm  underneath  a  dusky  plume 
Or  canopy  of  >'<et  unwithered  fern, 
ClCar-shining,  like  a  hermit's  taper  seen 
Through  a  thick  forest.    Silence  touched 

me  here 
No  less  than  S6und  hid  dotie  before ;  the 

child 
Of  Summer,  linjjering,  shining,  by  herself. 
The  voiceless  worm  on  the  unifrequented 

hills. 
Seemed  sent  on  (he  same  erratid  with  the 

choir 
Of  Winter  that  had  Warbled  at  my  door, 
And  the  whole  year  breathed  tenderness  and 

love. 

The  last  night's  genial  fcehnt;  overflowed 
Upon  fhis  morning,  and  my  favorite  grovc^ 
Tossing  in  sunshine  its  tlark  bouqhs  aloft, 
As  if  to  make  the  strong  wind  visible^ 
Wakes  in  me  agitations  like  its  own, 
A  spirit  friendly  to  the  Poet*«%  task, 
Wliu:h  we  will  now  resume  with  lively  hope. 
Nor  checked  bv  aught  of  tamer  arc^ument 
That  lies  before  us,  needful  t«  be  toUL 

Retnmed  from  that  eftcnrsion,  soon   I 

bade 
Farewell  forever  to  the  sheltered  seats 
Of    gowned    students,    quilted    hall   and 

bower, 
And    every   cqmfork    of   that   privileged 

ground. 
Well  pleased  to  pitch  a  vagrant  tent  among  . 
The  unfenced  regions  of  society. 

Yet,  undetermmed  to  what  cntirse  of  Bfe 
I  should  adhere,  and  seeming  to  possess 
A  little  space  of  intermediate  time 
At  full  command,  to  London  first  I  turned 
In  no  disturbance  of  excessive  hope, 
By  persoiial  ambition  unensfc^ved. 
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Frugal  a»  there  was  netd,  and,  though  self- 
willed, 
From    dangerous    passions    free.      Three 

years  had  flown 
Since  1  had  felt  in  heart  and  soul  the  shock 
Of  the  huge  town's  first  presence,  and  had 

paced 
Her  endless  streets,  a  transient  visitant : 
Now,  fixed  amid  that  concourse  of  mankind 
Where  Pleasure  whiris  about  incessantly, 
And  life  and  labor  seem  but  one,  I  filled 
An  idler's  place ;  an  idler  Mrell  content 
To  have  a  house  (what  matter  for  a  home  ?) 
That  owned  him  ;  living  cheerfully  abroad 
With  unchecked  fancy  ever  on  the  stir, 
And  all  my  young  affections  out  of  door»* 

There  was  a  tim«  wlien  whatsoe'er  is 
feigned 
Of  airy  palaces,  and  gardens  built 
By  Genii  of  romance ;  or  hath  in  gnire 
Authentic  history  been  set  forth  of  Rome, 
Aicairo,  Babylon,  or  Perscpolis ; 
Or  given  upon  report  by  pilierim  friars, 
Of  gOiden  cities  ten  months*  journey  deep 
Among    Tartarian    wiids^ell    short,   far 

short, 
Of  what  my  fond  simplicity  believed 
And  thought  of  London — held  me  by  a 

chain 
Lets  strong  of  wonder  and  obscure  delight. 
Whether  the  bolt  of  childhood's  Fancy  shot 
Fof  me  beyond  its  ordinary  mark, 
'Twere  vam  to  ask;   but  in  our  flock  of 

boys 
Was  One,  a  cripple  from  his  birth,  whom 

.   chance 
Summoned  from  school  to  London ;  for- 
tunate 
And  envied  traveller  f    When  the  Boy  re- 
turned, 
After  short  absence,  curiously  I  scanned 
His  mien    and  person,  nor  was  free,  in 

sooth. 
From   disappcnntment,  not  to   find  soma 

change 
Ift  look  and    air,  from  that   new  region 

brought, 
A«  if  from  Fairyland.    Mttch  I  questioned 

him; 
And  every  word  he  uttered,  on  my  tars 
Fell  flatter  than  a  cag6d  parrot's  note, 
That  answers  unexpectedly  awry. 
And  mocks  the  prompter's  listening.    Mar- 
vellous things 
Had  Vanity  (quick  Spirit  that  appears 
Almost  as  deeply  seated  and  as  strong 


In  a  Child's  heart  as  fear  itself)  coiiceived 
For  my  enjoyment    W^ould  that  I  could 

now 
Recall  what  then  I  pictured  t*)  myself. 
Of  mitred  Prelates,  Lords  in  ermine  clad. 
The  King,  and  the  King's  Pidace,  ind,  not 

last. 
Nor  least,  Heaven  bless  him  1  the  renowned 

Lord  Mayor : 
Dreams  not  unlike  to  those  which  once  bo* 

gat 
A  change  of  purpr  se  in  young  Whittington, 
When  he,  a  friendless  and  a  drooping  boy. 
Sate  on  a  6tone,  and  heard  the  bells  speak 

out 
Articulate  music.    Above  all,  one  thought 
Baffled  my  understanding  ;  how  men  lived 
Even  next-door  neighbors,  as  we  say,  yet 

still 
Strangers,  not  knowing  each  the  other's 

name. 

O,  wondrous  power  of  words,  by  simple 

faith 
Licensed  to  take  the  meaning  that  we  love  I 
Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  1  I  then  had  heard 
Of  your  green  groves^  and  wilderness  of 

lamps 
Dimming  the  stars,  and  fireworks  magical, 
And  gorgeous  ladies,  under  splendid  domes^ 
Fk>ating  In  dance,  or  warbling  high  in  air 
The  songs  of  spirits  1    Nor  had  Fancy  fed 
With  less  delight  upon  that  other  class 
Of  marvels,  broad^ay  wonders  permanent  l 
The  River  proudly  bridged  ;  the  dizzy  top 
And  Whispering  Gallery  of  St.  Paul's  ;  the 

tombs 
Of  Westminster ;  the  Giants  of  Guildhall ; 
Bedlam,  and  those  carved  maniacs  at  the 

^tes. 
Perpetually  recumbent ;  Statues — man, 
And  the  horse  under  him--in  gilded  pomp 
Adorning     flowery     gardens,    'noid     vast 

squares ; 
The  Monument,  and  that  Chamber  of  the 

Tower 
Where  England's  soveragns  sit  ia  long  u> 

ray. 
Their  steeds  bestridiAg,-^-^very  mimic  shape 
Cased  in  the  gleaming  mail  the  monsfcli 

woite, 
Whether    for   gorgeous    tournament    ad* 

dressed^ 
Or  life  or  death  upon  the  battle-field. 
Those  bold  imaginations  in  due  time 
Had  vanished,  leaving  others  in  theif  stead  t 
And  now  I  kwked  upon  the  living  sccue  * 
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Familiarly  perused  it ;  oftentimes, 

In    spite    of    strongest    disapjwintment, 

pleased 
Through    courteous    self-submission,  as  a 

tax 
Paid  to  the  object  by  prescriptive  right 

Rise  up,  thou  monstrous  ant-hill  on  the 

plain 
Of  a  too  busy  world  I    Before  me  flow, 
Thou  endless  stream  of  men  and  moving 

things  1 
Thy  every-day  appearance,  as  it  strikes— 
With  wonder  heightened,  or  sublimed  by 

awe — 
On  strangers,  of  all  ages ;  the  quick  dance 
Of  colors,  lights,  and  forms ;  the  deafening 

din; 
The  comers  and  the  goers  face  to  face. 
Face   after  face;    the  string  of  dazzling 

wares, 
Shop  after  shop,  with  symbols,  blazoned 

names, 
And  all  the  tradesman's  honors  overhead : 
Here,  fronts  of  houses,  like  a  title-page, 
With  letters  huge  inscribed  from  top  to  toe. 
Stationed  above  the  door,  like    guardian 

saints ; 
There,  allegoric  shapes,  female  or  male, 
Or  physiognomies  of  real  men, 
Land-warriors,  kings,  or  admirals  of  the  sea, 
Boyle,  Shakspeare,  Newton,  or  the  attrac- 
tive head 
Of  some  quack-^octor,  famous  in  his  day. 

Meanwhile   the   roar   continues,  till  at 

length. 
Escaped  as  from  an  enemy,  we  turn 
Abruptly  into  some  sequestered  nook, 
Still  as  a  sheltered  place  when  winds  blow 

loud! 
At  leisure,  thence,  through  tracts  of  thin 

resort, 
And  sights  and  sounds  that  come  at  inter- 

vals. 
We  take  our  way.     A  raree-show  is  here. 
With  children   gathered   round;   another 

street 
Presents  a  company  of  dancing  dogs, 
Of  dromedary,  with,  an  antic  pair 
Of  monkeys  on  his  back ;  a  minstrel  band 
Of  Savoyards ;  or,  single  and  alone, 
An  English  ballad-singer.    Private  courts, 
Gloomy  as  coffins,  and  unsightly  lanes 
Thrilled  by  some  female  vendor's  scream. 

belike 
The  very  shrillest  of  4U  Xx)ndon  cries, 


May  then  entangle  our  impatient  steps  ; 

Conducted  through  those  labyrinths,  uoa* 
wares. 

To  privileged  regions  and  inviolate. 

Where  from  their  airy  lodge  studious  law- 
yers 

Look  out  on  waters,  walks,  and  gardens 
green. 

Thence  back  into  the  throng,  until  we 

reach. 
Following  the  tide  that  slackens  by  degrees. 
Some  half-freqttented  scene,  where  wider 

streets 
Bring  straggling  breezes  of  suburban  air. 
Here  files  of  ballads   dangle   from   dead 

walls ; 
Advertisements,  of  giant-size,  from  high 
Press  forward,  in  all  colors,  on  the  sight ; 
These  bold  in  conscious  merit,  lower  down  ; 
Thaty  fronted  with  a  mott  imposing  word. 
Is,  peradventure,  one  in  masquerade. 
As  on  the  broadening  causeway  we  advance. 
Behold,  turned  upwards,  a  face  hard  and 

strong 
In  lineaments,  and"  red  with  over-toil. 
'Tis  one  encountered  here  and  everywhere ; 
A  travelling  cripple,  by  the  trunk  cut  short. 
And  stumpmg  on  his  arms.    In  sailor's  garb 
Another  lies  at  length,  beside  a  range 
Of  well-formed  characters,  with  chalk  ia« 

scribed 
Upon  the  smooth  flat  stones :  the  Nurse  is 

here. 
The  Bachelor,  that  loves  to  sun  himself. 
The  military  Idler,  and  the  Dame, 
Thav  field-ward  takes  her  walk  with  decent 

steps. 

Now  homeward  through  the  thickening 

hubbub,  where 
See,  among  less  distinguishable  shapes, 
The  begging  scavenger,  with  hat  in  hand ; 
The  Italian,  as  he  thrids  his  way  with  care. 
Steadying,  far-seen,  a  frame  of  images 
Upon  his  head ;  with  basket  at  his  breast 
The  Jew;    the   stately   and  slow-moving 

Turk, 
With  freight  of  slippers  piled  beneath  his 

arm! 

Enough; — the  mighty  concourse  I  sur- 
veyed 
With  no  unthinking  mind,  well  pleased  to 

note 
Among  the  crowd  all  specimens  of  man, 
Through  all  the  colors  which  th«  sun  be> 
stows, 
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And  every  character  of  form  and  fac€ : 
The  Swede,  the  Russian ;  from  the  genial 

south, 
The  Frenchman  and  the  Spaniard;  from 

remote 
America,  the  Hunter-Indian  ;  Moors, 
Malays,  Lascars,  the  Tartar,  the  Chinese, 
And  Netgro  Ladies  in  white  muslin  gowns. 

At  leisure,  then..  I  viewed,  from  day  to 

dayj 
The  spectacles  within   doors,— birds  and 

beasts 
Of  every  mature,  and  strange  plants  con- 
vened 
From  every  clime;  and,  next,  those  ughts 

that  ape 
The  absolute  presence  of  reality, 
Expressing,  as  in  mirror,  sea  and  land, 
And  what  earth  is,  and  what  she  has  to 

show. 
I  do  not  here  allude  to  subtlest  craft. 
By  means  refined  attaining  purest  ends. 
But  imitations,  fondly  made  in  plain 
Confession    of    man's    weakness   and    his 

loves. 
Whether   the   Painter,   whose    ambitious 

skiU 
Submits  to  nothing  less  than  taking  in 
A  whole  horizon's  circuit,  do  with  power^ 
Like  that  of  angels  or  commission^  spints, 
Fix  us  upon  some  lofty  pinnacle, 
Or  in  a  ship  on  waters,  with  a  world 
Of  life,  and  life-like  mockery  beneath. 
Above,  behind,  far  stretching  and  before ; 
Or  more  mechanic  artist  represent 
By  scale  exact,  m  model,  wood  or  clay, 
From  blended  colors  also  borrowing  help^ 
Some  miniature  of  famous  spots  or  tilings, — 
St.  Peter's  Church  ;  or,  more  aspiring  aim, 
In  microscopic  vision,  Rome  herself ; 
Or,  haply,  some  choice  rural  haunt, — the 

Falls 
Of  Tivoli ;  and,  high  upon  that  steep, 
The  Sibyl's   mouldering    Temple  I    every 

tree, 
Villa,  or  cottage,  lurking  among  rocks 
Throughout   the   landscape;    tuft,   stone, 

scratch  minute — 
AU  that  the  traveller  sees  when  he  is  there. 

Add  to  these  exhibitions,  mute  and  still. 
Others  of  wider  scope,  where  living  men, 
Music,  and  shifting  pantomimic  scenes. 
Diversified  the  allurement.     Need  I  fear 
To  mention  by  its  name,  as  in  degree. 
Lowest  of  these  and  humblest  in  attempt, 


Yet  richly  graced  with  honors  of  her  own. 
Half-rural  Sadler's    Wells?      Though    at 

that*  time 
Intolerant,  as  is  the  way  of  youth 
Unless  itself  be  pleased,  here  more  tbaa 

once 
Taking  my  seat,  I  saw  (nor  Uush  to  add, 
With  ample  recompense)  giants  and  dwarfs, 
Clowns,  conjiurers,  posture-masters,  harle- 
quins, 
Amicl  the  uproar  of  the  rabUement, 
Perform  their  feats.     Nor  was  it  mean  de^ 

Hght 
To  watch  crude  Nature  work  in  untaught 

minds; 
To  note  the  laws  and  progress  of  belief ; 
Though  obstinate  on  this  way,  yet  on  that 
How  willingly  we  travel,  and  how  far  1 
To  have,  u>r  instance,  brought  upon  the 

scene 
The  champion,  Jack  the  Giant-killer :  Lo ! 
He  dons  his  coat  of  darkness ;  on  the  stage 
Walks,  and  achieves  his  wonders,  from  tEo 

eye 
Of  living  Mortal  ooivert,  ^  as  the  moon 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave." 
Delusion  bold !  and  how  can  it  be  wrought? 
The  garb  he  wears  is  black  as  death,  the 

word 
^  Invisible  "  flames  forth  upon  his  chest. 

Here,  too,  were  **  forms  and  pressures  of 

the  time," 
Rough,  bold,  as  Grecian  comedy  displayed 
When  Art  was  young;  dramas  of  living 

men, 
And  recent  things  yet  warm  with  life;  asea^ 

Shipwreck,  or  some  domestic  incident 
Divulged  by  Truth  and  magnified  by  Fame ; 
Such  as  the  daring  brotherhood  of  late 
Set  forth,  too  serious  theme  for  that  light 

place^ 
I  mean,  O  distant  Friend  I  a  story  drawn 
From    our    own  ground, — The    Maid  ol 

Buttcrmere,— 
And  how,  unfaithful  to  a  virtuous  wife 
Deserted  and  deceived,  the  Spoiler  came 
And  wooed  the  artless  daughter  of  the  hills, 
And  wedded  her,  in  cruel  mockery 
Of  love  and  marriage  bonds.    These  words 

to  thee 
Must  needs  bring  back  the  moment  when 

we  first, 
Ere  the  broad  world  rang  with  the  maiden's 

name, 
Belidd  her  serving  at  the  cottage  inn 
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Both  stricken,  as  she  entered  or  withdrew, 

With  admiration  of  her  modest  mien 

And  carriage,  marked  by  unexampled  grace 

We  since  that  time  not  unfamiliarly 

Have  seen  her,— >her  discretion  have   ob* 

served, 
Her  just  opinions,  delicate  reserve, 
Her  patience,  and  humility  of  mind 
Unspoiled  by  commendation  and  the  excess 
Of  public  notice — an  offensive  light 
To  a  meek  spirit  suffering  inwardly. 

From  this  memorial  tribute  to  my  theme 
I  was  returning,  when,  with  sundry  forms 
Commmgled — shapes  which  met  me  in  the 

way 
That  we  n^ust  tread->*thy  image  rose  again, 
Maiden  of  Butterofiert !    She  lives  ia  peace 
Upon  the  spat  whers  she  was  born  and 

reared 
Without  contanUnation  doth  she  live 
In  quietness,  without  anxiety : 
Beside  the  moontain  chapel,  sleeps  in  eartfi 
Her  new-boin  infant,  fearless  as  a  lamb 
That,  thither  dnven  from  some  unsheltered 

place. 
Rests  underneath  the  little  x)0ck4ike  pile 
When  storms  axe  vaging.    Happy  are  they 

both— 
Mother  and  ddld  1-^Thau  feeUngs,  in  them- 
selves 
Trfte,  do  y«t  scarcely  seem  so  when  I  tinnk 
On  those  ingenuous  moments  of  our  youth 
Ere  w«  hiv«  learnt  by  as«  to  alight  the 

critnet 
And  sorrows  of  the  world.    Those  simple. 

days 
Are  now  my  theme :  and,  foremost  of  the 

scenes 
Which  yet  survive  in  memory,  appears 
One,  at 'whose  centre  sate  a  lovely  Boy, 
A  sportive   infant,  who,   for  fix  months' 

space, 
Not  more,  had  been  of  a(;e  to  deal  about 
Artfculate  prattl^-Chikl  as  beautiful 
As  ever  clung  around  a  mother's  neck, 
Or  father  fondly  ^ased  upon  with  pride.     ' 
There,  too,  conspicuous  lor  stature  tall 
And  large  dark  eyes, beside  her  infant  stood 
The  mother ;  but,  upon  her  cheeks  diffused. 
False  tints  too  well  accorded  with  the  glare 
From  play-house    lustres  thrown  without 

reserve 
On  every  object  near.    The  Boy  had  been 
Ute  pride  and  pleasure  of  all  lookerson 
In  whatsoever  place,  but  seemed  in  this 
k  sort  of  aUtn  scattered  fMm  the  dotads. 


Of  lusty  vigor,  more  than  Infantine 

He  was  In  limb,  in  cheek  a  summer  rose 

Just  three  parts  blown — a  cottage>€hikt— 

e*er, 
By  cottage-door  on  breezy  mountain  slde^ 
Or  in  some  sheltering  vale,  was  seen  a  babe 
By  Nature's  gifts  so  favored.    Upon  a  board 
Decked  with  refreshments  had  this  child 

been  placed. 
His  little  stage  in  the  vast  theatre, 
And  there  he  sate  surrounded  with  a  throng 
Of  chance  spectators,  chiefly  dissolute  men 
And  shameless  women,  treated  and  caressed ; 
Ate,  drank,  and  with  the  fruit  and  glasses 


While   oaths   and  laughter   and   indecent 

speech 
Were  rife  about  him  as  the  sonw  of  birds 
Contending   after   showers.     The   mother 

now 
Is  fading  out  of  memory,  but  I  see 
The  lovely  Boy  as  1  beheld  him  then 
Among  the  wretched  and  the  falsely  guy, 
Like  one  of  those  who  walked  with  hair  un- 

SlllgCU 

Amid  the  fierv  furnace.     Charms  and  spells 
Muttered  on  black  and  spiteful  instigation 
Have  ^topped,  as  some  believe,  the  kindliest 

growths. 
Ah,  with  how  different  spirit  might  a  pmyftr 
Have  been  oreferred,  that  this  fair  crtaturc, 

checked 
By  special  privilege  of  Nature's  lovt, 
Should  in  his  childhood  be  detained  for- 
ever 1 
But  with  its  universal  freight  the  tide 
Hatl\  rolled  along,  and  this  bright  innocent, 
Mary!  may  now  have  lived  till  be  could 

look 
With  envy  on  thy  nameless  babe  that  sleeps, 
Beside  the  monntain  chapel,  undisturbed. 

Four  rapid  years  had  scarcely  then  been 

tdd 
Since,  travelling  southward  from  our  pastoral 

hills, 
I  heard,  and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
The  voice  of  woman  utter  blasphemy--* 
Saw  woman  as  she  is,  to  open  shame 
Abandoned,  and  the  pride  of  public  vice; 
I  shuddered,  for  a  barrier  seemed  at  once 
Thrown  in  that  from  humanity  divorced 
Humanity,  splitting,  the  race  of  man 
In  twain,  yet  leaving  the  same  outward  fono. 
Distress  of  mind  ensued  upon  the  sight, 
And  ardent  meditation.    Later  years 
brought  to  such  spectacle  a  mikkr  asdoetit 
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Fecfings  of  pure  esmm^seration,  grief 
For  th)e  individual  and  the  overthrow 
'Of  fcer  soul's  beauty ;  farther  I  was  then 
But  seldom  led,  or  wished  to  go ;  in  truth 
The  sorrow  of  the  passion  stopped  me  there. 

But  ktme  now,  less  mofved.  In  order  take 
Our  argument.     Enough  is  said  to  sliow 
How  casual  incidents  of  real  nfe. 
Observed  where  pastime   only  had   been 

sous^t, 
-Outweigned^  or  pat  Co  flight,  the  set  events 
And  measured  passions  of  the  stage,  albeit 
By  Siddons  trod  in  the  fulness  of  her  power. 
'  Vet  wa«  the  theatre  my  dear  delight  *, 
The  very  gilding,  lamps  and  pamted  scrolls, 
:  And  all  the  mean  upholstery  of  the  place, 
Wanted  not  animation,  when  the  tiae 
Of  pleasure  ebbed  but  to  return  as  fast 
With  the  ever-shifting  figures  of  the  scene. 
Solemn  or  gay:  whether  some  beauteous 


Advanced  in  radiance  through  a  deep  recess 
Of  thick  entangled  forest,  like  the  moon 
-Opening  the   clouds;  or  sovereign    king, 

announced  (state 

•With  flourishing  trumpet,  came  in  full-blown 
Of  the  world's  greatness,   winding  round. 

with  train 
Of  courtiers,  banners,  ?» J  a  length  of  ^ar  h ; 
Or  captiye  led  in  abject  weeds,  and  jingjmg, 
|iis  slender  manacles ;  or  romping  girl 
-Bounced,   leapt,   and   pawed   the  air;  or 

mumUing  sire, 
A  scere-erow  pattern  of  old  age  dressed  up 
In  all  the  tatters  of  infirmity 
-Ail-loosely  put  together,  hobbled  in, 
Stumping  upon  a  cane  with  which  he  smites, 
From  time  to  timej  the  solid  boards,  and 

makes  them 
Prate  somewhat  loudly  of  the  whereabout 
Of  one  so  overloaded  with  his  years. 
But  what  of  this!  the  laugh,  the  grin,  gri- 
mace, 
The  antics  striving  to  outstrip  each  other. 
Were  all  received,  the  least  of  them  not  lest, 
With  an  unmeasured  welcome.    Through 

the  night, 
Between  fine  show,  and  many-headed  mass 
Of  the  spectators,  and  each  several  nook 
Filled  with  its  fray  or  brawl,  how  eagerly 
And  with  what  flashes,  as  it  were,  the  mind 
Turned  this  way— that  way  I  sportive  and 

alert 
And  watchful,  as  a  kitten  when  at  pity, 
Mobile  winds  an  eddying  round  her,  among  . 

straws  ) 


And  rustling  leaves.    Enchanting  age  and 

sweet! 
Romantic  almost,  looked  at  through  a  spaee, 
How  sjnall,  of  intervening  years !   For  then, 
Thougfh  surely  no  mean  progress  had  been 

made 
In  meditations  holy  and  sublime. 
Yet  something  of  a  girlish  phild-like  gloss 
Of  novelty  survived  for  scenes  like  tnese: 
Enjoyment  haply  handed  down  from  tjm^ 
When  at  a  country-playhouse,  some  ro^e 

bam 
Tricked  out  for  that  proud  use,  if  I  per- 
chance 
Caught,  on  a  sommor  evening  through. a 

chink 
In  the  old  wall,  an  unexpected  glimpse 
Of  daylight,  the  bare  ttiought  of  where  I 

was 
GJaddened  me  more  than  If  1  had  been  led 
Into  a  dazzling  cavern  of  romance, 
Crowded  With  Genii  busy  among  works    ' 
Not  to  bs  looked  at  by  the  common  sun. 

The  matter   that  detajns  us  now  may 

seem, 
To  manv,  neither  dignified  enough 
Nor  arduous,  yet  will  not  be  scorned  by 

them 
Who,  looking  inward,  have  observed  the  Vii» 
That  bind  the  perishable  hours  of  life 
Each  to  the  other,  and  the  curious  prop? 
By  which  the  worid  of  .memory  and  thought 
Exi<«ts  and  is  sustained.    More  lofty  them^ 
Such  as  at  least  do  wear  a  prouder  face,  '  - 
Solicit  our  regard ;  but  when  I  think 
Of  these,  I  feel  the  imaginative  power 
Languish  within  me ;  even  then  it  slept. 
When,   pressed   by   tragic  sufferings.  Hie 

heart  [tears 

Was  more  than  full ;  amid  my  sobs  and 
It  sleot,  even  in  the  pregnant  season  of 

youth. 
For  though  I  was  most  passionately  moved 
And  yielded  to  all  changes  of  the  scene 
With  an  obsequious  promptness,  yet  the 

storm 
Passed  not  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  mindj 
Save  when  realities  of  act  and  mien. 
The  incarnation  of  the  spirits  that  move 
In  harmony  amid  the  Poet*s  world, 
Rose  to  ideal  grandeur,  or  called  forth 
By  power  of  contrast,  made  me  recognise, 
As  at  a  glance,   the  things  which   I  l^nd 

shaped, 
And  yet  not  shaped,  hod  fleen  tod  scarce^ 
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When,   having   dosed  the   mighty  Shak- 

speare's  page, 
I  mused,  and  thought,  and  felt,  in  solitude. 

Pass  we  from   entertainments,  that  are 

such 
Professedly,  to  others  titled  higher, 
Yet,  in  the  estimate  of  youth  at  least. 
More  near  akin  to  those  than  names  imply, — 
I  mean  the  brawls  of  lawyers  in  their  courts 
Before  the  ermined  judge,  or  that  great  stage 
Where  senators,  tongue-favored  men,  per- 
form, 
Admired  and  envied.     Oh  !   the    beating 

heart. 
When  one  among  the  prime  of  these  rose 

up,— 
One,  of  whose  name  from  childhood  we  had 

heard 
Familiarly,  a  household  term,  like  those. 
The  Bedfords,  G  fosters,  Salsburvs,  of  old 
Whom  the  fifth  Harry  talks  of.    Silence  1 

hush ! 
This  is  no  trifler,  no  short-flighted  wit, 
.No  stammerer  of  a  mmute,  painfully 
Delivered.    No '  the  Orator  hath  yoked 
The  Hours,  likeyoung  Aurora,  to  his  car : 
Thrice  welcome  Presence!  how  can  patience 

e'er 
Grow  weary  of  attending  on  a  track 
That  kindles   with  such   glory  I    All   are 

charmed, 
Astonished ;  like  a  hero  in  romance, 
He  winds  away  his  never-ending  horn ; 
'Words  follow  words,  sense  seems  to  follow 

sense; 
What  memory  and  what  k>gic !  till  the  strain 
Transcendent,  superhuman  as  it  seemed, 
Grows  tedious  even  in  a  young  man's  ear. 

Genius   of  Burke!  forgive  the  pen  se- 
duced 
By  specious  wonders,  and  too  slow  to  tell 
Of  what  the  ingenuous,  what  bewikiered 

men, 
Beginnmg  to  mistrust  their  boastful  guides, 
And  wise   men,    willing    to   grow    wiser, 

caught. 
Rapt    auditors!   from  thy  most  eloquent 

tongue — 
Now  mute,  forever  mute  in  the  cold  grave. 
I  see  him, — old,  but  vigorous  in  age, — 
Stand  like  an  oak  whose  stag-horn  branches 

start 
Out  of  its  leafy  brow,  the  more  to  awe 
The  younger  brethren  of  the  grove.    But 


While  he  forewarns,  denounces,  launches 

forth. 
Against  all  systems  built  on  abstract  rlghts> 
Keen  ndicule ;  the  majesty  proclaims 
Of  Institutes  and  Laws,  hallowed  by  time ; 
Declares  the  vital  power  of  spcial  ties 
Endeared  by  Custom;  and  with  high  dis- 
dain. 
Exploding  upstart  Theory,  insists 
Upon  the  allegiance  to  which  men  are  bom — 
Some — say  at  once  a  froward  multitude — 
Murmur  (for  truth  is   hated,   where   not 

loved) 
As  the  winds  fret  within  the  ^lolian  cave, 
GaUed   by  their   monarch's   chain.     The 

times  were  big- 
With  ominous  change,  which,  night  by  night, 

provoked 
Keen  struggles,  and  black  clouds  of  passion 

raised; 
But  memorable  moments  intervened, 
When   Wisdom,  hke    the    Goddess    from 

Jove's  brain, 
Broke  forth  in  armor  of  resplendent  words, 
Startling  the  Synod.    Could  a  youth,  and 

one 
In  ancient  story  versed,  whose  breast  had 

heaved 
Under  the  weight  of  classic  eloquence, 
Sit,  see,  and  h^,  unthankful,  uninspired? 

Nor  did  the  Pulpit's  oratory  fail 
To  achieve  its  higher  triumph.     Not  unfek 
Were  its  admonishments,  nor  lightly  heard 
The    awful    truths   delivered   thence     by 

tongues  [soul  I 

Endowed  with  various  power  to  search  the 
Yet  ostentation,  domineering,  oft 
Poured  forth  harangues,  how  sadly  out  of 

place ! — 
There  have  I  seen  a  comely  bachelor, 
Fresh  from  a  toilette  of  two  hours,  ascend 
His  rostrum,  with  seraphic  glance  look  up, 
And,  in  a  tone  elaborately  low 
Beginning,  lead  his  voice  through  many  a 

maze 
A  minuet  course;  and,    winding    up   his 

mouth, 
From  time  to  time,  into  an  orifice 
Most  delicate,  a  lurking  eyelet,  small. 
And  only  not  invisible,  again 
Open  it  out,  diffusing  thence  a  smile 
Ot  rapt  irradiation,  exquisite* 
Meanwhile  the  Evangelists,  Isaiali,  Job^ 
Moses,  and  he  who  penned,  the  other  day* 
The  death  of    Abel,  Shakspeare,  stud  the 

Bard 
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Whose    genius    spangled   o*er    a   gloomy 

theme 
With  fancies  thick  as  his  inspiring  stars, 
And    Ossian  (doubt  not— 'tis    the   naked 

truth) 
Summoned  from  streamy  Morven — each  and 

all 
Would,  in  their  turns,  lend  ornaments  and 

flowers 
To  entwine  the  crook  of  eloquence  tiiat 

helped 
This  pretty  Shepherd,  pride  of  all  the  plains, 
To  rule  and  guide  his  captivated  flock. 

I  glance  but  at  a  few  conspicuous  marks, 
Leaving  a  thousand  others,  that,  in  hall,> 
Court,  theatre,  coAventicle,  or  shop, 
In  public  room  or  private,  park  or  street, 
Each  fondly  reared  on  his  own  pedestal, 
Looked  out  for  admiration.    Folly,  vice. 
Extravagance  in  gesture,  mien,  and  dress, 
And  all  the  strife  of  singularity, 
Lies  to  the  ear,  and  lies  to  every  sense-* 
Of  these,  and  of  the  living  shapes  they 

wear, 
There  is  no  end.     Such  candidates  for  re* 

gard. 
Although  well  pleased  to  be  where  they 

were  found, 
I  did  not  hunt  after,  nor  greatly  prize, 
Nor  made  unto  myself  a  secret  boast 
Of  reading  them  with  quick  and  curious 

eye; 
But,  as  a  common  produce,  things  that  are 
To-day,  to-motrow  will  be,  took  of  them 
Such  willing  note  as,  on  some  errand  bound 
Tliat  asks  not  speed,  a  traveller  might  be- 
stow 
On  sea-shells  that  bestrew  the  sandy  beach, 
Ot*  daisies  swarming  through  the  fields  of 
June 

But  foolishness  and  madness  in  parade. 
Though  most  at  home  in  this  their  dear  do- 
main, 
Are  scattered  everywhere,  no  rarities. 
Even  to  the  rudest  novice  of  the  Schools. 
Me,  rather,  it  employed,  to  note,  and  keep 
In  memory,  those  individual  sights 
Of  courage,  or  integrity,  or  truth, 
Or  tenderness,  which  there,  set  off  by  foil. 
Appeared  more  touching.    One  will  I  select ; 
A  Father — for  he  bore  that  sacred  name — 
Him  saw  I,  sitting  in  an  open  square. 
Upon  a  comer-stone  of  that  low  wall. 
Wherein  were  fixed  the  iron   pales   that 
fenced    _ 


A  spacious  grass-plot;    there,  in  silence, 

sate 
This  One  Man,  with  a  sickly  babe  out> 

stretched 
Upon    his    knee,   whom   he  had   thither 

brought 
For  sunshine,  and  to  breathe  the  fresher 

air. 
Of  those  who  passed,  and  me  who  looked  at 

him, 
He  took  no  heed ;  but  in  his  brawny  arms 
(The  Artificer  was  to  the  elbow  bare, 
And  from  his  work  this  moment  had  been 

stolen) 
He  held  the  child,  and,  bending  over  it. 
As  if  he  were  afraid  both  of  the  sun 
.And  of  the  air,  which  he  had  come  to  seek. 
Eyed  the  poor  babe  with  love  unutterable. 

As  the  Uack  storm  upon  the  mountain 

too 
Sets  off  the  sunbeam  in  the  valley,  so 
That  huge  fermenting  mass  of  human-kind 
Serves  as  a  solemn  back-ground,  or  relief. 
To  single  forms  and  objects,  whence  they 

draw. 
For  feeling  and  contemplative  regard, 
More  than  inherent  liveliness  and  power. 
How  oft,  amid  those  overflowing  streets, 
Have  I  gone  forward  with  the  crowd,  and 

said 
Unto  myself,  **  The  face  of  every  one 
That  passes  by  me  is  a  mystery  I " 
Thus  have  I  looked,  nor  ceased  to  look,  op- 
pressed 
By  thoughts  of  what  and  whither,  when  and 

how. 
Until  the  shapes  before  my  eyes  became 
A  second-sight  procession,  such  as  glides 
Over  still  mountains,  or  appears  in  dreams ; 
And  once,  far-travelled  in  such  mood,  be- 

yond 
The  reach  of  common  indication,  lost 
Amid  the  moving  pageant,  I  was  smitten 
Abruptly,  with  the  view  (a  sight  not  rare) 
Of  a  blind  Beggar,  who,  with  upright  face, 
Stood,  propped  against  a  wall,  upon  his 

chest 
Wearing  a  written  paper,  to  explain 
His  story,  whence  he  came,  and  who  he 

was. 
Caught  by  the  spectacle  my  mind  turned 

round 
As  with  the  might  of  waters ;  and  apt  type 
This  label  seemed  of  the  utmost  we  cad 

know, 
Both  of  ourselves  and  of  the  aniv^rse; 
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And,  on  the  fhapt  of  that  ufimnvfns^  man 

His  steadtast  iace  and  sigiitless    eyes,   I 


iifai 
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As  ifadmonished  from  another  world. 

Though  reared  upon  the  base  of  outward 

things, 
Structures  like    these    the   excited   spirit 

mainly 
Builds  for  herself ;  scenes  different  there 

Full-formed,  that  take,  with  amall  interoal 

help* 
Possession  of  the  faculties, — the  peace 
That  comes  wilh  night :  tb«  deep  solemnity 
Of  nature's  intermediate  hours  of  rest, 
W^efl  the  great  tide  o(  human  liife  stands 

still; 
The  business  of  the  day  to  come,  unborn, 
Of  that  gone  by,  bcked  up,  as  inlhe  grave ; 
The  blended  calmness  of  the  heavens  and 

earth, 
Moonlight  and  stars,  and  empty  streets,  and 

sounds 
Unfrequent  as  m  deserts ;  at  late  hours 
Of    winter   evenings,  when    unwholesome 

rains 
Are  falling  hard,  with  people  yet  astir. 
The  feeble  salutation  from  the  voice 
Of  some  unhappy  woman,  sow  and  then 
Heard  as  we  pass,  when  no  one  looks  about, 
Nothing  is  listened  to.    But  these,  I  fear, 
Are  falsely  catalogued ;  things  that  are,  are 

nott 
As  the  mind  answers  to  them,  or  the  heart 
1&  prompt,  or  slow,  to  (eel.    Wliat  say  you, 

then. 
To  times,  when  half  the  city  shall  break 

out 
Full  of  one  passion,  vengeance,  rage,  or 

fear? 
To  executions,  to  a  street  on  fire. 
Mobs,  riots,  or  rejoicings?     From  these 

sights 
Take  one,<-that  ancient  festival,  the  Fair, 
Hdden    where   martyrs   suffered   in  past 

time,  [see 

And  named  of  St.  Bartholomew;    there, 
A  work  completed  to  our  hands,  that  lays, 
If  any  spectacle  on  earth  can  do. 
The  whole  creative  powers  of  man  asleep  1— 
For  once,  the  Muse^s  help  will  we  implore. 
And  she  shall  lodge  us,  wafted   on    her 

Above  the  press  and  danger  of  the  crowd. 
Upon  some  showman's  platform.    What  a 


For  eyes  and  ears!  wtiat  anarchy  and  dia, 

Barbarian  and  internal, — a  phantasma. 
Monstrous  in  color,  motion,  ^shape,  sight,' 

sound! 
Below,  the  open  space,  through  every  nook 
Of  the  wide  area,  twinkles,  is  alive 
With  heads ;  the  midway  region,  and  above, 
Is  thronged  with  staring  pictures  and  huga 

scrolls, 
Dumb  proclamations «f  the  Prodigies; 
With  chattering  monkeys  dangling    from 

their  poles. 
And  children  whirling  in  their  roundabonts  | 
With  those  that  stretch  the  neck  and  strain 

theeyeSy 
An4  crack  the  voice  in  rivabhip,  the  crowd ' 
Inviting  \  with  buffoons  against  buffoons 
Grimacing,  w/ithing,  screamii^,^— him  who 

snnds 
The  hurdy-gurdy,  at  the  fiddle  weaves, 
Rattles  the  saltbox,  thumps   the   ketdc- 

drum, 
And  him  who  at  the  trumpet  poffs  his 

cheeks, 
The  silver-collared  Negro  with  his  timbrel. 
Equestrians,  tumblers,  women,  girls,  and 

boyF, 
Qhie-fateechcd,  pink-vetted,  with  high  tovK 

ering  plumes. — 

All  movables  of  wonder,  from  all  parts. 
Are  here— -Albinos,  painted  Indians*  Dwtrf;^ 
The  Horse  of  knowledge,  and  the  learned 

Pig, 
The  6tone*eater,  the  man  that  swallows 

fire, 
Giants,  Ventriloquists,  the  Invisible  Girl,  „ 
The  Bust  that  speaks  and  moves  its  gog- 

The  Wax^work,  dock-work,  aU  the  marv^l^ 

lous  craft 
Of  modern  Merlins,  Wild  Beasts,  Puppet- 

shows 
All  iMit-o'-the-way,   far-fetched,   perverted 

things. 
All  freaks  of  nature,  all  Promethean  thoughts 
Of  man,  his  dulness,  madness,  and  their 

feats 


All  jumbled  up  together,  to  compose 
'  ■"  Tents 

Booths 


A  parliament  of  Monsters.      Tents    and 


Meanwhile,  as  U  the  whole  wcne  one  vast 

mill, 
Are  vomiting,  receiving  on  all  sides, 
Men^  Women,  three-years'  children,  Babis 

inarms. .     . 

Oh,  blank  conf usk>n  I  true  epitoow  . 
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Of  what  the  mighty  City  is  hertelf, 

To  thousands  upon  thousands  of  her  sons, 

Living  amid  the  same  perpetual  whirl 

Of  trivial  objects,  melted  and  reduced 

To  one  identity,  by  differences 

Tiiat  have  nu  law,  no  meaning,  and  no 

end- 
Oppression,    under   which     even    highest 

minds  [free. 

Must  labor,  wlience  the  stron'::est  are  not 
But  though  the  picture  weary  out  the  cyc^ 
By  nature  an  unmanageable  sight. 
It  is  not  wholly  so  to  him  who  looks 
Jn  steadiness,  who  hath  among  least  things 
An  imder-sense  of  greatest ,  sees  the  parts 
As  parts,  but  with  a  feeling  of  the  whole. 
This,  of  all  acquisitions,  first  awaits 
On  sundry  and  most  widely  different  modes 
Of  education,  nor  w.th  l«ast  delight 
Qn  tliat  through  which  1  passed.     Attention 

springs, 
And  comprehensiveness  and  memory  flow, 
From  early  converse  with  the  works  of  God 
Among  all  regions ;  chiefly  where  appear 
Most  obviously  simpHcity  and  power. 
Think,  how  tlie  everlasting  streams  and 

woods, 
Stretched  and  still  stretching  far  and  wide, 

exalt 
The  roving  Indian,  on  his  desert  sands : 


Whit  grandeur  not  unfelt,  what  pregnant 

show 
Of  beauty,  meets  the  sun-bitrnt  Arab's  eye : 
And,  as  the  sea  propels,  from  xone  to  zone, 
its  currents ;  magnifies  its  shoals  of  life 
Beyond  all  compass;  spreads,  and  sends 

aloft 
Armies  of  clouds, — even  so,  its  powers  and 

aspects 
Shape  tor  mankind,  by  principles  as  fixed, 
The  views  and  aspirations  of  the  soul 
To  majesty.     Like  virtue  have  the  forms 
Perennial  of  the  ancient  hills ;  nor  less 
Tlie  changeful  language  of   their   countie- 

nances 
Quickens  the  slumbering  mind,  and  aids  the 

thoughts, 
Howe\'er  multitudinons,  to  move 
With  order  and  relation.     This,^if  still, 
As  hitherto,  in  freedom  I  may  speak. 
Not  violating  any  just  restraint, 
As  may  be  hoped,  of  real  modesty,— 
This  did  I  feel,  in  London's  vast  domain. 
The  Spirit  of  Nature  was  upon  me  there;  . 
The  soul  of  Beauty  and  enduring  Life 
Vouciisafed  her  inspiration,  and  diffused, 
Tlux>ugh  meagre  tines  and  colors,  and  the 

press, 
Of  self-destroying,  transitory  things, 
Composure,  and  enoobiipg  Harmony. 
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mKTROSPECT— tOVB  OV  KATURB 
LEADING  TO  LOVE  OF  MAM. 

What  sounds  are  tJiosc,  Hdvellyn,  that 

are  heard 
Up  to  tliy  summit,  through  the  depth  of 

air 
Ascending,  as  if  distance  had  the  power 
To  make  the  sounds  more  audible  ?    What 

crowd 
Covers,  or  sprinkles  o*er,  yon  villas^e  green  ? 
Crowd  seems  it,  sol'tanr  hiU  I  to  thee 
Though  but  a  little  family  of  men, 
Shepfierds  and  tillers  of  the  ground — be- 
times 
Assembled  with  their  children  and  their 

wives. 
And  here  and  there  a  straneer  interspersed. 
They  hold  a  rustic  fair — a  festival, 
Such  as,  on  this  side  now,  and  now  on  that, 
Repeated  through  his  tributary  vales, 
Hdvellyn,  in  the  silence  of  his  rest, 


Sees   annually,  if  clouds  towards   either 

ocean 
Blown  from  their  favorite  re$ting«p!ace,  or 

mists 
Dissolved,  have  left  him  an   unshrouded 

head. 
Pelig^htf u1  day  it  is  for  all  who  dwell 
In  this  secluded  glen,  and  eagerly 
They  give  it  welcome.    Long  ere  heat  of 

noon, 
From  byre  or  field  the  kme  were  brought; 

the  sheep  [gun. 

Are  penned  in  cotes ;  the  chaffering  is  be- 
The  neifer  lowsj  uneasy  at  the  voice 
Of  a  new  master ;  bleat  the  flocks  aloud. 
Booths  are  there  none;  a  stall  or  two  b 

here ; 
A  lame  man  or  a  blind,  the  one  to  beg. 
The  other  to  make  music  ;  hither,  too. 
From  far,  with  basket,  slung  upon  h«r  arm^ 
Of  hawker's  wares^-lMoks,  pictures,  combs^ 

and  pins-- 
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Some  aged  woman  finds  her  way  again, 
Year  after  year,  a  punctual  visitant ! 
There  also  stands  a  speech-maker  by  rote, 
Pulling  the  strings  of  his  boxed  raree-show  ; 
And  in  the  lapse  of  many  years  may  come 
Piouder  itinerant,  mountebank,  or  he 
Whose  wonders  in  a  covered  wain  lie  hid. 
But  one  there  is,  the  loveliest  of  them  all, 
Some  sweet  lass  of  the  valley,  looking  out 
For  gains,  and  who  that  see&  her  would  not 

Fruits  of  her  father's  orchard  are  her  wares, 
And  with  the  ruddy  produce,  she   walks 

round 
Among  the  crowd,  half  pleased  with,  half 

ashamed 
Of  her  new  office,  blushing  restlessly. 
The  children  now  aie  nch,  for  the  old  to- 
day 
Are  generdus  as  the  young ,  and,  if  content 
With  looking  on,  some  ancient  wedded  pair 
Sit  in.  the  shade  together,  whJe  they  ^aze, 
"A  cheerful  smtie  unbends  Uie  wrinkled 

brow, 
The  days  departed  start  again  to  life, 
And  all  the  scenes  of  childhood  reappear, 
Faint,  but  more  tranquil,  like  the  dhanging 

sun 
To  him  who  slept  at  noon  and  wakes  at 

eye.*'  * 
Thus  gayety  and  cheerfulness  prevail. 
Spreading  from  young  to  old,  from  old  to 

young, 
And  no  one  seems  to  want  his  share.-^Im- 

mense 
Is  the  recess,  the  circumambient  world 
Magnificent,  by  which  they  are  embraced. 
They  move  about  upon  the  soft  §reen  turf : 
How  little  they,  they  and    their   doings, 

seem. 
And  all  that  they  can  further  or  obstruct  I 
Through  utter  weakness  pitiably  dear, 
As  tender  infants  are ;  and  yet  how  great  I 
For  all  things  serve  them ;  them  the  mom- 

ing  li^ht 
Loves,  as  it  glistens  on  the  silent  rocks  ; 
And  them  the  silent  rocks,  which  now  from 

high 
Look    down    upon    themj    the    reposing 

clouds ; 
The  wild  brooks  prattling  from  invisible 

haunts ; 


And  old  Helvellyn,  conscious  of  the  stir 
Which  animates  this  day  their  caim  abode. 

With  deep  devotion,  Nature,  did  I  feel. 
In  that  enormous  City's  turbulent  world 
Of  men  and  things,  what  benefit  I  owed 
To  thee,  and  those  domains  of  rural  peace. 
Where  to  the  sense  of  beauty  first  my  heart 
Was  opened  ;  tract  more  exquisitely  fair 
Than  that  famed  paradise  of  ten  thousand 

trees. 
Or  GehuKs  matchless  gardens,  for  delight 
Of  the  Tartarian  dynasty  composed 
(Beyond  that  mighty  wall,  not  fabulous, 
China's  stupendous  mound )  by  patient  toil 
Of  myriads  and  boon  nature's  lavish  help ; 
There,  in   a   clime   from   widest   empire 

chosen. 
Fulfilling   (could  enchantment  have  done 

more  ?) 
A  sumptuous  dream  of  flowery  lawns,  with 

domes 
Of  pleasure  sprinkled  over,  shady  dells 
For  eastern  monasteries,  sunny  mounts 
With  temples  crested,  bridges,  gondolas. 
Rocks,  dens,  and  groves  of  foliage  taught  to 

melt 
Into  each  other  their  obsequious  hues. 
Vanished  and  vanishing  in  subtle  chase, 
Too  fine  to  be  pursued ;  or  standing  forth 
In  no  discordant  opposition,  strong 
And  gorgeous  as  the  colors  side  by  side 
Bedded  among  rich  plumes  of  tropic  birds  ; 
And  mountains  over  all,  embracing  all ; 
And  all  the  landscape,  endlessly  enriched 
With  waters  running,  falling,  ur  asleepi. 

But  lovelier  far  than  this,  the  paradise 
Where  1  was  reared;  in  Nature's  primitive 

gifts 
Favored  no  less,  and  mwe  to  every  sense 
Delicious,  seeing  that  the  sun  and  sky, 
The  elements,  and  seasons  as  they  change, 
Do  find  a  worthy  fellow-laborer  there — 
Man  free,  man  working  for  himself,  with 

choice 
Of  time,  and  place   and  object;  by  his 

wants. 
His  comforts,  native  occupations,  cares, 
I  Cheer  fully  led  to  individual  ends 
Or  social,  and  still  followed  by  a  train 
Unwooea.  unthought-of  even — simplicity. 
Arid  beauty,  and  inevitable  grace. 

•  Tbe«  lines  are  from  a  descriptive  Poem-  .     Yea,  when  a  glimpse  of  those  imperial 
"Malvern  Hills  "-by  one   of    M-.    Words- I  „,    bowers   ^  .^^  ^    ^ 
lwrth»«  oldest  friends,  Mr.  Joseph  Collie.  Would  to  a  child  be  transport  over-greit, 
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When  but  a  haU-hour*8  roam  through  such 

a  place 
Would  leave  behind  a  dance  of  images, 
That  shall  break  in  upon  his   sleep   for 

weeks ; 
Even  then  the  ^common  haunts  of  the  green 

earth, 
And  ordinary  interests  of  man, 
Which  they  embosom,  all  without  regard 
As  both  may  seem,  are  fastening  on  the 

heart 
Insensibly,  each  with  the  other's  help. 
For  me,  when  my  affections  first  ware  led 
From  kindred,  friends,  And  playmates,  to 

partake  i 

Love  for  the  human  creature's  absolute  self, 
That  noticeable  kindliness  of  heart 
Sprang  out  of  fountains,  there  abounding 

most, 
Where  sovereign  Nature  dictated  the  tasks 
And  occupations  which  her  beauty  adorned, 
And  Shepherds  were  the  men  that  pleased 

me  first ; 
Not   such   as  Saturn   ruled  'mid  Latian 

wilds, 
With  arts  and  laws  so  tempered  that  their 

lives     . 
Left,  even  to  us  toiling  in  this  late  day, 
A  bright  tradition  of  the  golden  age  ; 
I^ot  such  as,  'mid  Arcadian  fastnesses 
Sequestered,  handed  down    among  them- 
selves 
Felicity,  in  Grecian  song  renowned ; 
Nor  such  as — when  an  adverse  fate  had 

driyen. 
From  house  and  home,  the  courtly  band 

whose  fortunes 
Entered,  with  Shakspeare's  genius,  the  wild 

woods 
Of  Arden — amid  sunshine  or  in  shade 
Culled  the  best  fruits  of  Time's  uncounted 

hours, 
Ere  Phoebe  sighed  for  the  false  Ganymede ; 
Or  there  where  Perdita  and  Florizel 
I'ogether  danced.  Queen  of  the  feast,  and 

King; 
Nor  such  as  Spenser  fabled.     True  it  is. 
That  I  had  heard  (what  he  perhaps  had 

seen) 
Of  maids  at  sun^se  bringing  in  from  far 
Their  May-bush,  and  along  the  streets  in 

nocks 
Parading  with  a  song  of  taunting  rhymes. 
Aimed  at  the  laggards  slumbering  withm 

doors; 
Had  also  heard,  from  those  vbo  yet  re* 

membered, 


Tales  of  the  May-pole  dance,  and  wreathe 

that  decked 
Porch,  door-way,  or   kirk-pillar;   and   of 

youths, 
Eadi  with  his  maid,  before  the  sun  was  up, 
By  annual  custom,  issuing  forth  in  troops. 
To  drink  the  waters  of  some  sainted  well 
And  hang  it  round  with  garlands.    Love 

survives ; 
But,  for  such  purpose,  flowers  no  longer 

grow: 
The  times,  too  sage,  perhaps  too  proud,  have 

diopped 
These  lighter  graces ;  and  the  rural  ways 
And  manners  which  my  childhood  looked 

upon 
Were  the  unluxuriant  produce  of  a  life 
Intent  on  little  but  substantial  needs. 
Yet  rich  in  beauty,  beauty  that  was  felt 
But  images  of  danger  and  distress, 
Man  sunehng  among  awful  Powers  and 

Forms ; 
Of  this  I  heard,  and  saw  enough  to  make 
Imagination  restless  ;  nor  was  free 
Myself  from  frequent  perils  ;  nor  were  tales 
Wanting, — the  tragedies  of  former  times. 
Hazards  and  strange  escapes,  of  which  the 

rocks 
Immutable  and  overflowing  streams, 
Where'er  I  roamed,  were  speaking  monu- 

ment& 

Smooth  life  had  flock  and  shepherd  in 
old  time. 
Long   springs   and  tepid  winters,  on  the 


Of  delicate  Galesus ;  and  no  less 

Those  scattered  along  Adrians  myrtle  shores : 

Smooth  life  had  herdsman,  and  his  snow- 

white  herd  . 

To  triumphs  and  to  sacrificial  rites 
Devoted,  on  the  inviolable  stream 
Of  rich  Clitumnus  ;  and  the  goat-herd  lived 
As  calmly,  underneath  the  pleasant  brows 
Of    cool  Lucretilis,  where  the   pipe   was 

heard 
Of  Pan,  Invisible  God,  thrilling  the  rocks 
With  tutelary  music,  from  all  harm 
The  fold  protecting.    I  myself,  mature 
In   manhood  then,  have  seen  a  pastoral 

track 
Like  some  of  these,  where  Fancy  might  run 

wild,* 
Though    under   skies  less   generous,  less 

serene ; 
There,  for  her  own   delisht  had  Natun 

framed 
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A  pleasHre^ound,  diffused  a  fair  expanse 
Of  level  pasture,  islanded  with  groves 
And  banked  with  woody  risings ;  but  the 

Plain 
Endless,  here  opening  widely  out,  and  there 
Shut  up  in  lesser  lakes  or  beds  of  lawn 
And  intricate  recesses,  creek  or  bay 
Sheltered  within  a  shelter,  where  at  large 
The  shepherd  strays,  a  rolling  hut  his  home. 
Thither  he  comes  with  spring-time,  there 

abides 
AH  summer*  and  at  sunrise  ye  may  hear 
His  flageolet  to  liquid  notes  of  love 
Attun^,  or  sprightly  fife  resounding  far. 
Nook  is  there  none,  nor  tract  of  that  vast 

space  [have 

Where  passage  opens,  but  the  same  shall 
Jn  turn  its  visitant,  telling  there  his  hours 
Jn  unlabonotts  pleasure,  with  no  task 
More  toilsome  than  to  carve  a  beechen  bowl 
I'or  spring  or  fountain,  which  the  Iravellef 

finds, 
When  through  the  region  he  pursues  at  wiTf 
His  devious  course.     A  glimpse  of  such 

sweet  life 
I  saw  when,  from  the  melancholy  walls 
Of  Goslar,  onCe  imperial,  I  renewed 
My  daily  walk  along  that  wide  champaign. 
That,  reaching  to  her  gcttcs,  spreads  east 

and  west, 
And  northwards,  from  beneath  the  moun- 
tainous verge 
Of  tha  Hercynian  forest.    Yet,  hail  to  you 
Moors,  mountains,  headlands,  and  ye  hollow 

vales 
Ye  long  deep  channels  for  the  Atlantic's 

voice, 
Powers  of  my  native  regkm  1    Ye  that  seise 
The  heart  with  fumer  grasp  1    Your  snows 

and  streams 
Ungovemable«  and  vour  terrifying  winds, 
That  howl  so  dismally  for  him  who  treads 
Compantonless  your  awful  solitudes  I 
There,  'tis  the  shepherd's  task  the  winter 

long 
To  wait  upon  the  storms :  of  their  approach 
Sagacious,  into  sheltering  coves  he  drives 
His  flock,  and  thither  from  the  homestead 

beflfs 
A  toilsome  burdon  up  the  craggy  wayii, 
And  deals  it  out  their  regular  nourishment 
Strewn  an  the  froten  snow.    And  when  the 

spring 
Looks  o«it,  and  alt  the  pastures  dance  with 

lambs, 
Aad  when  tht  flock,with  wannAr  weatttcr. 


Higher  and  higher,  him  his  office  leads 
To  watch  their  goings,  whatsoever  track 
The  wanderers  choose.    Fof  this  he  quits 

his  home 
At  day-spring,  and  no  sooner  doth  the  sun 
Begin  to  strike  him  with  a  ftrHi1<e  heat, 
Than  he  lies  down  upon  some  shining  rock. 
And  breakfasts  with  his  dog.    When  they 

have  stolen. 
As  is  their  wont,  a  pittance  from  strict  time, 
For  rest  not  needea  or  exchange  of  love, 
Then  from  his  couch  he  starts;  and  now 

his  feet 
Crush  out  a  livelier  fragmnoa  from  the 

flowers 
Of  lowly  thyme,  by  Natin-e^s  skill  enwrought 
!n  the  wild  turf:  the  lingering  dews  of 

mom  (hies, 

Smoke  round  him,  as  from  hill   to  Mil  he 
His  staff  protending  like  a  hunter's  spear, 
Or  hf  its  aid  leaping  from  crag  to  crag. 
And  o'er  the  brawling  beds  of  unbndged 

streams. 
Philosophy,  methjnks,  at  Fancy's  call. 
Might  deign  to  follow  him  through  what  he 

does 
Or  sees  in  his  day's  march;  himself  he 

feels, 
Tn  those  vast  regions  where  his  service  lies, 
A  freeman,  wedded  to  his  life  of  hope 
And  hazard,  and  hard  labor  interchanged 
With  that  majestic  indolence  so  dear 
To  native  man     A  rambling  school-tey, 

thus 
I  felt  his  presence  in  his  own  domain, 
As  of  a  lodd  and  master,  or  a  power. 
Or  genius,  under  Nature,  under  Goa^ 
Presiding ;  and  'Severest  solitude 
Had  more  commanding  looks  when  he  was 

there 
When  up  the  lonely  brooks  on  rahiy  days 
Angling  I  went,  or  trod  the  trackless  hills 
By  mists  bewildered,  suddenly  mine  eyis 
Have  glanced  upon  him  distant,  a  few  steps, 
In  size  a  giant,  stalking  through  thick  fog, 
His  sheep  like  Greenland  bears;  or*  as  he 

Beyond  the  bomdary  line  of  sosns  hilt 

shadow. 
His  form  hath  flashed  upon  me,  glorified 
By  the  deep  radiance  of  the  setting  sun  ] 
Or  him  have  I  descried  in  distant  sky, 
A  solitary  cbject  and  sublime* 
Above  all  jteigltt !  tike  an  aerial  cross 
5^tationed  alone  upon  a  spirv  rock 
Of  the  Cl»»tre«fl«r  ^  woisbipw    Thus  mm 
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Ennoibied  otttwarAy  before  m^  sight, 

Aiid  thos  my  heart  was  early  introduced 

To  an  unconscious  love  and  reverence 

Of  human  nature ;  hence  the  human  form 

To  me  became  an  index  of  delight, 

Of  grace  and  honor,  power  and  worthiness. 

Meanwhile  this  creature^Apixitual  almost 

As  those  of  books,  but  more  exalted  far ; 

Far  more  Of  an  imaj^inative  form 

Than    the  gay  Corin  of  the  groves,  who 

lives 
For  his  own  fancies,  or  to  dance  by  the 

'     honr, 
In  coronal,  with  Phyllis  in  the  midst—* 
Was,  for  the  imrpoies  of  kind,  a  man 
With  the  iPoat  common ;  husband,  father ; 

learned, 
C«iild  teach^  admonish ;  suflered  with  the 

rest 
From  vic6  and  folly,  tmctcKedness  and  fear ; 
Of  this  I  little  saw,  cared  less  for  it, 
But  something  must  have  felt. 

Call  ye  these  appearances— 
Which  I  behdd  of  shepherds  in  my  youth, 
This  sanctity  of  Nature  given  to  man— 
A  shadow,  a  delusion,  ye  who  pore 
On  the  dead  letter,  miss  tiie  spirit  of  things ; 
whose  truth  is  not  a  motion  or  a  shape 
Instinct  with  vital  functions,  but  a  block 
Or  "Waxen  imago   which  yowsehea  have 

made, 
Afidyoaditfe!  But  Ueftsed be  tin  God 
Of  Nature  and  of  Man  that  this  was  so; 
That  men  before  my  inexperienced  eyes 
Dfd  first  present  themselves  thus  pHnfied, 
Removed,  and  to  a  distance  that  was  fit : 
And  so  we  all  of  us  in  some  degree 
Are  led  to  knowledge,  wheresoever  led, 
And  liowsdever ;  were  it  ol^Krwise, 
And  we  found  evil  fast  as  we  find  good 
In  oiir  first  years,  or  think  that  it  is  foand, 
How  could  tfa^  innocent  heart  bear  up  and 

live! 
But  doubly  fortunate  my  lot ;  Dot  hers 
Alone,  that  something  of  a  better  life 
Perhaps  was  toand  me  than  it  is  the  privii> 

t^e 
Of  most  to  move  in,  but  that  first  I  k)oked 
At  Man  through  objects  that  were  great  or 

fair; 
First  eommaned  with  him  by  their  help. 

And  thus 
Was  founded  a  store  safeguard  and  defence 
Against   the   weight  of  meanness,  selfish 

,-  cares, 
Cwse  manOMs^  vulgar  jntaions,  that  b«it 

in 


On  all  sides  from  the  ordinary  world 

In  which  we  traffic.    Starting    from   thia 

rtint 
my  face  turned  toward  the  truth,  be- 

gan 
With  an  advantage  furnished  bv  that  kind 
Of  prepossession,  without  which  the  soul 
Receives  no  knowledge  that  can  bring  forth 

good, 
No  genuine  Insi|;ht  ever  comes  to  her. 
From  the  restramt  of  over  watchful  eyes 
Preserved,  I  moved  about,  year  after  year, 
Happy,  and  now  most  thankful  that  my 

walk 
Was  guarded  from  too  early  intercourse 
With  the  deformities  of  crowded  life. 
And  those  ensuing  lauehters  and  contempts, 
Self-pleasing,  which,  u  we  would  wish  to 

think 
With  a  due  reverence  on  earth's  rightful 

lord, 
Here  placed  to  be  the  inheritor  of  heaven. 
Win  not  permit  us ;  but  pursue  the  mind,    . 
That  to  devotion  willingly  would  rise, 
Into  the  temple  and  the  templets  heart.        . 

Yet  deem  not,  Friend  I  that  human  kind 

with  me 
thus  early  took  a  place  pre-eminent ; 
Nature  herself  was,  at  this  unripe  timc^ 
But  secondary  to  my  own  pursuits 
And  animal  activities,  and  all 
Then:  trivial  pleasures ;  and  when  these  had 

drooped 
And  gradually  expired,  and  Nature,  prized 
Foi:  her  own   sake,  became  my  joy,  even 

then — 
And  upwards  through  late  youtli,  until  not 

less 
Than   twoand-twei^  sannncia  had  faaen 

told— 
Was  &ian  in  my  affections  and  regards 
Subordinate  to  her,  her  visible  forms. 
Atld  viewless  ageteies :  a  passion,  she, 
A  rap  ure  often,  and  immediate  lova 
£ver  at  hand ;  be,  only  a  deHgbt 
Occasional,  an  accidental  grace, 
Hit  hour  being  not  yet  como.    Far  less  had 

then  [tnned 

The    inferior   creatuma,  beast  or  bird,  at« 
My  spirit  to  that  gentleness  of  love 
(Though  they  had  long  been  carefully  ot> 

served), 
Won  from  me  those  minute  obeisances 
Of  tenderness,  which  I  may  number  now 
W^  my  fust  fateaaings*    Neverthtkss,  vm. 

theso 
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The  light  of  beauty  did  not  fall  in  v^in, 
Or  grandeur  circumfuse  them  to  no  end. 

But  when  that  first  poetic  faculty 
Of  plain  Imagination  and  severe, 
No  longer  a  mute  mfluence  of  the  soul, 
Ventured,  at  some  rash  Muse's  earnest  call, 
To  try  her    strength  among  harmonious 

words ; 
And  to  book-notions  and  the  rules  of  art 
Did  knowingly  conform  itself,  there  came 
Among  the  simple  shapes  of  human  life 
\  wilfulness  of  lancy  and  conceit ; 
And  Nature  and  her  objects  beautified 
These  fictions,  as  in  some  sort,  in  their 

turn. 
They  burnished  her.    From  touch  of  this 

new  power 
Nothing  was  safe :  the  elder-tree  that  grew 
B-side  the  well-known  charnel-house  had 

then 
A  dismal  look :  the  yew-tree  had  its  ghost, 
That  took  his  station  there  for  ornament  ;• 
Thi  dignities  of  plain  occurrence  then 
Were  tasteless,  and  truth's  golden  mean,  a 

point 
Where    no    sufficient   pleasure    could    be 

found. 
Then,  if  a  widow,  staggering  with  the  blow 
Of  her  distress,  was  known  to  have  turned 

h^r  steps 
To  the  cold  grave  in  which   her   husband 

.    slept, 
One  ni^ht,  or  haply  more  than  one,  through 

pain 
Or  half-insensate  impotence  of  mind. 
The  fact  was  caught  at  greedily,  and  there 
She  must  be  visitant  the  whole  year  through, 
Wetting  the  turf  with  never-ending  tears. 

'Through  quaint  obliquities  I  might  pur- 
sue 
These  cravings ;  when  the  fox-glove,  one  by 

one. 
Upwards  through  every  stage  of  the  tall 

stem, 
Had  shed  beside  the  public  way  its  bells. 
And  stood  of  all  dismantled,  save  the  last 
Left  at  the   tapering   ladder's    top,   that 

seemed 
To  bend  as  doth  a  slender  Uade  of  grass 
Tipped  with  a  rain^drop.  Fancy  loved  to 

seat, 
Beneath  the   plant  despoiled,  bat  crested 

stiil 
With  this  last  relic,  soon  itself  to  fall. 
Seme,  vagrant  mother,  whose  arch  little 

ooeS| 


All  unconcerned  by  her  dejected  plight, 
Laughed  as  with  rival  eagerness  their  hands 
Gathered  the  purple  cups  which  round  them 

lay. 
Strewing  the  turf's  green  slope. 

A  diamond  light 
(Whene'er    the    summer   sun,   declining, 

smote 
A  smooth  rock  wet  with  constant  springs) 

■     was  seen 
Sparkhng  from  out  a  copse-clad  bank  that 

rose 
Fronting    our    cottage.    Oft    beside    the 

hearth 
Seated,  with  open  door,  often  and  long 
Upon  this  restless  lustre  have  I  ^ed, 
That  made  my  fancy  restless  as  itself. 
'Twas  now   for    me   a   burnished   silver 

shield 
Suspended  over  a  kntsht's  tomb,  who  lay 
Inglorious,  buried  in  the  dusky  wood: 
An  entrance  now  into  some  magic  cave 
Or  palace  built  by  fairies  of  the  rock ; 
Nor  could  I  have  been  bribed  to  disenchant 
The  spectacle,  by  visiting  the  spot. ' 
Thus  wilful  Fancy,  in  no  hurtful  mood, 
Engrafted  farfetched  shapes  oq  feelinn 

bred 
By  pure  Imagmation :  busy  Power 
She  was,  and  with  her  ready  pupil  turned 
Instinctively  to  human  passions,  then 
Least  understood.    Yet,  'mid  the  fervent 

swarm 
Of  these  vagaries,  with  an  eye  so  rich 
As  mine  was  through  the  bounty  of  a  grand 
And  lovely  region,  I  had  forms  distinct 
To  steady  me :  each  airy  thought  revolved 
Round  a  substantial  centre,  which  at  once 
Incited  it  to  motion,  and  controlled. 
I  did  not  pine  like  one  in  cities  bred, 
As  was  thy  melancholy  lot,  dear  Friend  I 
Great  Spirit  as  thou  art,  in  endless  dreams 
Of  sickliness,  disjoining,  joining,  thixlgs 
Without  the  light  of  knowledge.    Where 

the  harm,  [ease 

If,  when  the  woodman  languished  with  dis> 
Induced  by  sleeping  nightly  on  the  ground 
Within  his  sod-built  cabin,  Indian-wise, 
I  called  the  pangs  of  disappointed  love, 
And  all  the  sad  etcetera  of  the  wrong, 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  ?    Meanwhile  the 

man. 
If  not  already  from  the  woods  retired 
To  die  at  home,  was  haply  as  I  knew. 
Withering  by  slow  degrees,  'mid  gentle  airs. 
Birds,  running  streams,  and  hills  so  beaii' 
.      tiful 
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On   golden  evenings,  while  the   charcoal 

pile 
Breathed  up  its  smoke,  an  image  of  his 

ghost 
Or  spirit  that  full  soon  must  take  her  flight. 
Nor  shall  we  not  be  tending  towards  that 

point 
Of  sound  humanity  to  which  our  Tale 
Leads,  though  by  smuous  ways,  if  here  I 

show 
How  Fancy,  in  a  season  when  she  wove 
Those  slender  cords,  to  guide  the  uncon- 
scious Boy 
For  the  Man's  sake,  could  feed  at  Nature's 

call 
Some  pensive  musmgs  which  might  well  be- 
seem 
Maturer  years. 

A  grove  there  is  whose  boughs 
Stretch  from  the  western  marge  of  Thurs- 

tonmere, 
With  length  of  shade  so  thick  that  whoso 

glides 
Along  the  line  of  low-roofed  water,  moves 
As   in  a  cloister.     Once — ^while,  in  that 

'    shade 
Loitering,  I  watched  the  golden  beams  of 

light 
Flung  from  the  setting  sun,  as  they  reposed 
In  silent  beauty  on  the  naked  ridge 
Of  a  high  eastern  hill — thus  flowed  my 

thoughts 
In  a  pure  stream  of  words  fresh  from  the 

heart: 
Dear    native    Regions,   wheresoe*er  shall 

close 
My  mortal  course,  there  will  I  think  on  you ; 
Dying,  will  cast  on  you  a  backward  look ; 
Even  as  this  setting  sun  (albeit  the  Vale 
Is  nowhere  touched  by  one  memorial  gleam) 
Doth  with  the  fond  remains  of  his  last 

power 
Still  linger,  and  a  farewell  lustre  sheds 
On  the  dear  mountain-tops  where  first  he 

rose.         >, 

Enough  of  humble  arguments ;  recall, 
My  Song !  those  high  emotions  which  thy 

voice 
Has  heretofore  made  known ;  that  bursting 

forth 
Of  i-y.npathy,  inspiring  and  inspired, 
When  everywhere  a  vital  pulse  was  felt, 
And  all  the  several  frames  of  things,  like 

stars, 
Through  cverv  magnitude  disting:nishaUe, 
Shone  mutually  indebted,  or  half  lost  < 


Each  in  the  other's  bluce,  a  j^alaxy 

Of  life  and  glory.    In  the  midst  stood  Man, 

Outwardly,  inwardly  contemplated, 

As,  of  all  visible  natures,  crown,  though 

bom 
Of  dust,  and  kindred  to  the  worm ;  a  Being, 
Both  in  perception  and  discernment,  first 
In  every  capab^hty  of  rapture, 
Through  the  divine  enect  of  power  and 

love; 
As,  more  than  anything  we  know,  mstinct 
With  godhead,  and,  by  reason  and  by  will, 
Acknowledging  dependency  sublime. 

Ere  long,  the  lonely  mountains  left,  I 

move. 
Begirt,  from  day  to  day,  with   temporal 

shapes 
Of  vice  and  folly  thrust  upon  my  view. 
Objects  of  sport,  and  ridicule,  and  scorn, 
Manners  and  characters  discriminate. 
And  little  bustling  passions  that  eclipse. 
As    well    they   might,  the    impersonated 

thought, 
The  idea,  or  abstraction  of  the  kind. 

An  idler  among  academic  bowers, . 
Such  was  my  new  condition,  as  at  large 
Has  been  set  forth ;  yet  here  the  vulgar 

light 
Of  present,  actual,  superficial  life, 
Gleaming  through  coloring  of  other  times, 
Old  usages  and  local  privilege, 
Was  welcomed,  softened,  if  not  solemnized. 
This  notwithstanding,  being  brought  more 

near 
To  vice  and  guilt,  forerunning  wretchedness, 
I  trembled, — tiiought,at  times,  of  human  life 
With  an  indefinite  terror  and  dismay. 
Such  as  the  storms  and  angry  elements 
Had  bred  in  me ;  but  gloomier  far,  a  dim 
AnaIo|;y  to  uproar  and  misrule. 
Disquiet,  danger,  and  obscurity. 

It  might  be  told,  (but  wherefore  speak  of 

things 
Common  to  all  ?)  that,  seeing,  I  was  led 
Gravely  to  ponder — judging  between  good 
And  evil,  not  as  for  the  mind's  delight 
But  for  her  guidance— one  who  was  to  act^ 
As  sometimes  to  the  best  of  feeble  means 
I  did,  by  human  sympathy  impelled : 
And,   through  dislike  and  most  offensive 

pain, 
Was  to  the  truth  conducted ;  of  this  faith 
Never  forsaken,  that,  by  acting  well, 
And  understanding,  I  should  learn  to  love 
The  end  of  life,  and  everything  we  know. 
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Grave  TMMhier,  stem  t*t«ceptr«S5 1  for  M 

times 
Thou  canst  pttt  on  an  aspect  most  MVere^ 
liobdofs  to  tiMe  I  willteelyrettirtu 
Erewhile   my    verse   played  idly  With  '.he 

fl<Av«rfe 
En#roiight  upo«i  thy  m»nt1e ;  satisfied 
With  that  amusement,  and  a  simple  look 
df  d>ild4ike  in^uisitvGin  -now  And  then 
Cast  upwards  on  thy  countenancCi  to  detect 
Soifie  mner  Meanirrgs  «v4tich  ftiaght  barioor 

.  theve. 
But  how  could  I  in  «iood  8o  41^t  indulge. 
Keeping  such  fresh  remerobrance  of  the  dfiy 
Whteh,  having  thri^ded  the  long  labyrinth 
Of  the  sabiirSan  village^,  I  first 
Entered  tliy  vast  dominion.    On  the  roof 
Of  an  itinerant  vehicle  1  sate. 
With  vulgar  men  about  me,  trivial  forms 
Of  houses,  pavement,  streets,  of  men  and 

things, — 
Mean   shapes  on  every  side ;  but,  at  the' 

instant 
When  to  myself  it  fairly  might  be  said. 
The  threshold  now  is  overpast,  (hoW  strange 
That  aught  external  to  tlve  living  mind 
Should  have  such  mighty  swayl  yet  so  it 

was),. 
A  weight  of  a.s;es  did  at  once  descend 
Upon  my  heart;  no  thought  embodied^no 
Distinct  remembrances,    but    weight    and 

power, — 
Power.growin^  under  weight:  alas!  I  feel 
That  I  am  trifling :  'twas  a  moment's  pause,— 
All  that  took  ^ace  wiihin  me  came  and 

went 
As  in  a  moment ;  yet  with  Time  it  dwells, 
And  grateful  memory,  as  a  thing  divine. 

The  curious  traveller,  who,  from  open  day. 
Hath  passed  with  torches  into  some  huge 

cave, 
The  Grotto  of  Antfparos,  dr  the  Den 
ID  old  time  hauntcsd  by  that  Danish  Witdi, 
Yordas  ;  he  looks  around  and  sees  the  vault 
Widening  on  >all  -sides ;  sees,  or  thinks  he 

Erelong,  tkie  mossy  roof  above  his  heftd, 
That  instantly  unsettles  and  recedes, — 
Substenoeand  shadow,  light  and  durkness, 

all 
Cofnmingled,  making  up  a  cano|>y    . 
Of  shapes  and  forms  and  tendencies  to  shape 
That  stift  and  -vanish,  chafig«  and  inteiv' 

change 
Like  -ftpectrast-^fennent  silent  and  stiUime  I 
Thatitf^  Asskort^iAoe  ^orks  ias»  aiui4««y 


TiJl,  tet«-y  ^ettort,  fcvfery  moHWi  g«*ie, 
The  scene  before  him  stands  in  perfect  view 
E^x^posed,  and  IffeleM  as  a  written  book  1— 
But  let  him  pause  awhile,  and  look  again, 
A?»d  a  Mew  ^nick^ing  shall  5u<veed,  atHrst 
BMinning  timidly,  then  €J«e««pftig  fast. 
Till  the  whole  cave,  so  late  a  senseless  tnass, 
Busies  the  ^with  ibiages  and  forms 
BoMlyassenibled.— 'here  is  shadowed  forth 
From  the  projections,  wrinkles,  cavitres, 
A  vai>)c(gtfted1afidsca^,-^here  the  shape 
Of  some  -gil^nfic  WsM-ior  ekKi  in  mail. 
The  ghostly  semblance  of  a  hooded  motik, 
Veil6(a>nun,  e¥  fj^l^irn'r^firtrrfg-on  his  staff: 
Strange  congregation !  yet  not  slow  to  meet 
Eyes  ttet  pet^e^v^e  ftii<drigh  mkids  that  can 
inspire. 

Even  in  such  -sort  had  I  at  first  been 
moved, 
Nor  otherwise  continued  to  be  moved, 
As    explored  the  vast  metreipo)is^ 
.fount    of    my  country's    destiny  and  the 

world's : 
That  great  emporium,  chronicle  at  once 
And  burial-place  of  passions,  and  their  home 
Imperial,  their  chiel  living  residence. 

With  strong  sensations  teeming  as  it  did 
Of  past  and  present,  such  a  place  must 

need^ 
Have  pleKsed  me,  seddng  knowledge  at  that 

time 
For  Itiss^hUi  craving  ^owtr;  yet  VnoWledge 

came, 
Soviet  or  «)ffbn^t,«Md  influxes  cif  poW«r 
Came,  of  themselves,  or  at  her  call  derived 
\xi  *fits  of  kindliest  ai^rehensiveness, 
From  'all  sides,  When  whate'er  was  m  itseilf 
Capacious  found,  or  seemed  to  find,  in  me 
A  corresJpoBdent  amplitude  of  mind ; 
Sudi  IS  the >sti<ftng(}i  land  glory  of  our  youth! 
The  human  nature  unto  which  I  f^ 
That  I  bebnged,  and  revereneed  with  love. 
Was  iMit  a 'puhctual  presence,  ^but -a  spirit 
Diffused  through  time  and  space,  witfi  aid 

derived 
Of  evidence  from  monuments,  erect. 
Prostrate, 'or  leaning  towards  ^tlieir  common 

rest 
In  earth,  the  -Widely  scattered  wreck  sublime 
Of  vanished  nations,  or  more  clearly  drawn 
From    books   and  what  they  picture  and 

record. 

'Tis  true,  the  history  of  our  native  land. 
With  thoae«f*GteeeeGo«{)ared«iid  popular 
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A^  in  our  high  wrought  naodern  aanatives 

Striptoi  their  barmonieing  soul,  the  iile 

Of  inanncffs  and  iamiliar  incidents, 

Had  never  much  delighted  me.    And  less 

3rhaajotber  intellecte^iad  mine  been  used 

To  lean  upon  intrinsic  circumstance 

Of  record  or  lEadition  ;  ^ivt  a  sen»e 

Of  what  in  the  Great  City  had  beep  done 

And  sotffered,  and  was  doing,  suSering,  stfU, 

Weighed  with  me, .could  support  the  test  of 

thouf^t ; 
And,  in  (uapiie  of  all  that ^had .gone  by, 
Or  was  departing  never  to  return, 
Theve  1  cogoversed  wtlh  majoRty.  And  ixnver 
Like  independent  natures.     Hence  tlie  place 
Was  thronged  •with  iiapregi>atK)i>3  l^e  the 

Wilds 
In  which  my  early  ieelings  had  been  nursed — 
JBare  hills  and  valleys,  full  of  caverns,  ro$k$, 
And  audible  seclusions,  dashing  lakes, 
Echoes  and 'wateTfalls  and  pointed  ora^s 
IThat  into  music,  toiicji  the  passing  wind. 
Here  then  my  young  imagination  found 
No  iincoagenial 'element ;  Kiould  here 
Among  new  objects  serve  or  give  conunand. 
Even  as  the  heart's  occasions  might  rt^uire, 
fXp    forward   reason's   e^e  toorscrupuloiis 

march. 
The  efti^ot  M(as,tstill<iBore  elevated  views 
Of  human  nature.     Neither  vice  nor^uilt, 
Debasement  undergone  by  body  or  mmd, 
Nor  all  the  misery  .forced  upon  my  sight, 
Misery  not  lightly  passed,  but  sometimes 

scanned 
Most  feelingly,  could. overthrow < my  tnist 
\fi  what  weW^-bocon^e.;  induce  belief 
That  1  was  ignorant,  had  been  falsely  taught, 
A  solitary,  vwho  with  vain  conceits 
{Had  bi)en  mspwedy  ^and  walked  about  .in 

dreams. 
.Fi9m   those  4ad  vKoofs  fwhen  meditation 

turned, 


Lo !  everything  that  was  huiMd  divine 

Retained  its  purity  inviolate, 

Nay  brighter  ahooe,  hy  ihis   portentoiiy 

gloom 
Set  off :  such  opposition  as  aroused 
The  mind  of  Adam,  yet  in  Paradise 
Though  fallen  from  !blis$,  whten  in  the  East 

he  saw 
*  Darkness  ere  day's  mid  course,  and  Jnomr 

ing  light 
More  orient  in  the  western  cloud,  that  drew 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white, 
Descending  ak>w  with  ^something  hcMfiilj 

fraught. 

Add  also,  that  among  the  multitudes 
Of  that  huge  city,  oftentimes  was  seen 
Affectingly  set  forth,  more  than  elsewhere 
Is  possible,  the  unity  of  man. 
One  spirit  lOver  ignorance  and  vice 
Predominant,  in  good  and  evil  hearts ; 
One  sense  for  moral  judgments,  as  one  eye 
For  the  sun's  light.    The  soul  when  smittea 

tlius 
By  a  sublime  ;<^'yrhencesoe'er 
Vouchsafed  for  union  or  communion,  feeds 
•On  the  puee  bliss,  Jind  takes  bar  rest  with 

Thus  from  a  very  early  age,  O  FriendT 
My  thoughts  by  $low  gradations  had  bcfO 

drawn 
To  human  kind,  and  to  the  good  and  iU 
Of  human  life  :  Nature  had  led  me  on ; 
And  oft  amid  the  "  bus)*  hum  '*  I  -seeQifld 
To  travel  independent  ol  her  help, 
As  if  1  liad  forgotten  her  ;  but  no, 
The  world  of  numan-kind  outweighed  not 

heos 
In  my  habitual  thoughts  ;  the  scale t>f  love, 
Though  filling  daily,  stUl  was  light,  OfMD^ 

.pared 
With  that  in  which  her  mighty  objects  kgr. 
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XVBN  as^  river, — partly  (it  might  seeo^) 
Yielding  to  old  remembrances,  and  swayed 
-Jn  part  by 'fear  to  shape  a  way  direct, 
That  would  engulph  him  soon  in  the  raven- 
ous sea — 
Turns,  and  will  measure  back  his  course,  far 

back, 
Seeking  the  very  regions  which  he:«r^sed 


In  his  first  outset ;   so  have  we,  n^  Fyjend 
Turned  and  returned  with  indicate  delay. 
Or  as  a  traveller  who  has  gained  the  brow   , 
Of  some  aerial  Down,  whik  there  he  halts 
For  breathing-time,  is  tempted  to  f eview 
The  region  left  behind  him  ;  and,  if  aught 
Deservii^  notice  have^esoap^d  ri^ard, 
Or  been  regarded  with  too  careless,  eye, 

•  Fr<Hii  J4iiloaj.B»r.  UiH^  ^li^j^M* 
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Strives,  from  thkt  height,  with  one  and  yet 

one  more 
Last  look,  to  make  the  best  amends  he  may: 
So  have  we  lingered.      Now  we  start  afresh 
With  courage,  and  new  hope  risen  on  our 

toil. 
Pair  greetings  to  this  shapeless  eagerness, 
Whene'er  it  comes  !  needful  m  work  so  long, 
Thrice  needtul  to  the  argument  which  now 
Awaits  us  !   Oh,  how  much  unlike  the  past  ? 

Free  as  a  colt  at  pasture  on  the  hill, 
I  ranged  at  large,  through  London's  wide 

domain, 
Month  after  month.    Obscurely  did  I  live, 
Not  seeking  frequent  intercourse  with  men 
By  literature,  or  elegance,  or  rank, 
Distinguished.    Scarcely  was  a  year  thus 

spent 
Ere  1  forsook  the  crowded  solitude, 
With  less  regret  for  its  luxurious  pomp, 
And  aH  the  nicely-guarded  shows  of  art, 
Than    for   the  humble  book-stalls  in  the 

streets, 
Exposed  to  eye  and  hand  where'er  I  turned. 

France  lured  me  forth  ;  the  realm  that  I 

had  crossed 
So  lately,  journeying  toward  the  snow-clad 

Alps. 
But  now,  relinquishing  the  scrip  and  staff, 
And  all  enjoyment  which  the  summer  sun 
Sheds  round  the  steps  of  those  who  meet  the 

day 
With  motion  constant  as  his  own,  I  went 
Prepared  to  sojourn  in  a  pleasant  town. 
Washed  by  the  current  of  the  stately  Loire. 

Through  Paris  lay  my  readiest  course,  and 

ther* 
Sojourning  a  few  days,  I  visited 
in  haste  each  spot  of  old  or  recent  fame, 
The  latter  chiefly ;  from  the  field  of  Mars 
Down  to  th*.  suburbs  ot  St.  Antony, 
And  from  Mont  Martre  southward  to  the 

Don 
Of  Genevieve.  In  both  her  clamorous  Halls, 
The  National  Synod  and  the  Jacobins, 
I  saw  the  Revolutionary  P'ower 
Tossed  like  a  ship  at  anchor,  rocked  by 

storms ; 
The  Arcades  I  traversed  in  the  Palace  huge 
Of  Orleans ;  coasted  round  and  round  the 

line 
Of   Tavern,  ,  Brothel,   Gaming-house,   and 

Shop, 
Great  rendezvous  of  worst  and  best,  thw  walk 
Oi  aQ  who  bad  a  purpose,  or  had  not ; 


I  stared  and  listened,  with  a  straneeHs  eari^ 
To  Hawkers  and  Haranguers.  hutwub  wildt 
And  hissmg  Factiunists  with  ardent  eyes, 
In  knots,  or  pairs,  or  single.     Not  a  look 
Hope  takes,  or  Doubt  «)r  Fear  is  forced  to 

wear. 
But  %eemed  ther^,  present ;  and  I  scanned 

them  all. 
Watched  every  gesture  uncontrollable. 
Of  anger,  and  vexation,  and  despite, 
All  side  by  side,  and  struggling  face  to  face, 
With  gayety  and  dissolute  idleness. 

Where  silent  zephyrs  sported  with  the 

dust 
And  from  the  rubbish  gathered  up  a  stone. 
And  pocketed  the  relic,  in  the  guise 
Of  an  enthusiast-,  yet,  in  honest  truth, 
1  looked  for  something  that  I  could  not 

find. 
Affecting  more  emotion  than  I  felt ; 
For  'tis  most  certain  that  these  varioos 

sights, 
However  potent  tl:eir  first  shock,  with  me 
Appeared  to   recompense    the   traveller's 

pains 
Less  than  the  painted  Magdalene  of  Le 

Brun, 
A  beauty  exquisitely  wrought,  with  hair 
Dishevelled*   gleaming    eyes,    and    rueful 

cheek 
Pale  and  bedropped  with  overflowing  tears. 

But  hence  to  my  more  permanent  abode 
I  hasten  ;  there,  by  novelties  in  speech, 
Domestic     manners,     customs,    gestures, 

looks. 
And  all  the  attire  of  ordinary  life, 
Attention     was     engrossed  ^     and,    thus 

amused, 
I   stood   'mid   those   concussions,   uncoil 

cemed, 
Tranquil  almost,  and  careless  as  a  flower 
Glassed  in  a  green-house,  or  a  parlor  shnib 
That   spreads   its   leaves   in    unmolested 

peace. 
While  every  bush  and  tree,  the  country 

through. 
Is  shaking  to  the  roots :  indifference  this 
Which  may  seem  strange;  but  I  was  un- 
prepared 
With    needful    knowledge,  had    abruptljr 

passed 
Into  a  theatre  whose  stage  was  filled 
And  busy  with  an  action  far  advanced. 
Like  others,  I  had  skimmed,  and  sometixBM 

read 
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With  care,  the  master  pamphlets    of  the 

day; 
Nor  wanted  such  half-insight  as  grew  wild 
Upon  that  ipeagre  soil,  lielped  out  by  talk 
And  public  riews  ;  but  having  never  seen 
A  chronicle  that  might  suffice  to  show 
Whence   the   main  organs  of    the  public 

power 
Had  sprung,  their  transmigrations,  when 

and  how 
Accomplished,  giving  thus  unto  events 
A  form  and  body  ;  all  things  were  to  me 
Loose  and  disjointed,  and  the  affections  left 
Without  a  vital  iaterest.     At  that  time. 
Moreover,  the  first  storm  was  overblown, 
And  the  strong  hand  of  outward  violence 
Locked  up  in  quiet     For  myself,  I  fear 
Now  in  connection  with  so  great  a  theme 
To  speak  (as  I  must  be  compelled  to  do) 
Of  one  so  unimportant ;  night  by  night 
Did  1  frequent  the  formal  haunts  of  men, 
AVhom,  in  the  city,  privilege  of  birth 
Sequestered  from  the  rest,  societies 
Polished  in  arts,  and  in  punctilio  versed ; 
Whence,  and  from  deeper  causes,  all  dis- 
course 
Of  good  and  evil  of  the  time  was  shunned 
With  scrupulous  care ;  but  these  restrictions 

soon 
Proved  tedious,  and  I  gradually  withdrew 
Into  a  noisier  world,  and  thus  ere  long 
Became  a  patriot ;  and  my  heart  was  all 
Given  to  the  people,  and    my  love   was 
theirs. 

A  band  of  military  Officers, 
Then  stationed  in  the  city,  were  the  chief 
Of    my    associates:    some    of  these  wore 

swords 
That  had  been  seasoned  in  the  wars,  and  all 
Were    men    well-born;    the    chivalry    of 

France. 
In  age  and  temper  differing,  they  had  yet 
One  spirit  ruling  in  each  heart ;  alike 
( Save  only  one,  hereafter  to  be  named) 
Were  bent  upon  undoing  what  was  done : 
This  was  their  rest  and  only  hope;  there- 
with 
No  fear  had  they  of  bad  becoming  worse 
For  worst  to  them  was  come ;  nor  would 

have  stirred, 
Or  deemed  it  worth  a  moment's  thought  to 

stir. 
In  anything,  save  only  as  the  act 
Looked    thitherward.      One,  reckoning  by 

years, 
Wm  in  the  prime  of  manhoodi  and  erewhile 


He  had  sate  lord  in  many  tender  hearts  ; 
Though  heedless  of  such  honors  now,  and 

changed : 
His  temper    was    quite  mastered  by  the 

times, 
And  they  had  blighted  him,  had  eaten  away 
The  beauty  of  his  person,  doing  wrong 
Alike  to  body  and  to  mind :  his  part. 
Which  once  had  been  erect  and  open,  now 
Was  stooping  and  contracted,  and  a  face, 
Endowed  by  Nature  with  her  f aire?  t  gifts 
Of    symmetry    and  light  and  bloom,  ex- 
pressed. 
As  much  as  any  that  was  ever  seen, 
A  ravage  out  of  season,  made  by  thoughts 
Unhealthy  and  vexatious.    With  the  hour 
That  from  the  press  of  Paris  duly  brought 
Its  freight  of  public  news,  the  fever  rame, 
A  punctual  visitant,  to  shake  this  man. 
Disarmed  his  voice  and  fanned  his  yellow 

cheek 
Into  a  thousand  colors ;  while  he  read. 
Or  mused,  his  sword  was  haunted  by  his 

touch 
Continually,  like  an  uneasy  place 
In  his  own  body.    »Twas  in  truth  an  hour 
Of  universal  ferment ;  mildest  men 
Were  agitated ;  and  commotions,  strife 
Of  passion  and  opinion,  filled  the  walls 
Of  peaceful  houses  with  unquiet  sounds. 
The  soil  of  common  life  was,  at  that  time, 
Too  hot  to  tread  upon.     Oft  said  1  then. 
And  not  then  only,  "  What  a  mockery  this 
Of  history,  the  past  and  that  to  come  I 
Now  do  I  feel  how  all  men  are  deceived, 
Reading  of    nations  and  their  works,  in 

faith, 
Faith  given  to  vanity  and  emptiness : 
Oh  !  laughter  for  the  page  that  would  re- 
flect 
To  future  times  the  face  of  what  now  is  !*» 
The  land  all  swarmed  with  passion,  like  a 

plain 
Devoured  by  locusts, — Carra,  Gorsas, — add 
A  hundred  other  names,  forgotten  now 
Nor  to  be  heard  of  more ;  yet,  they  were 

powers. 
Like  earthquakes,  shocks  repeated  day  by 

day. 
And  felt  through  every  nook  of  town  and 
field. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things.    Meanwhile 
the  chief 
Of  my  associates  stood  prepared  for  flight, 
To  augment  the  band  of  emigrants  in  arms 
Upon  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  aa^  leagued 
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Wft^  foreign  foes  thtt«te*fcd  ftjr  iiwtant?  war. 
Tlris  was  their  nndteguiserf  it»tcnt,  and'  tfiey 
Were  waiting  with  the  whole  of  IJhcir  de- 

sfres 
The  moment  to  depart 

Ant  EnglistimaB, 
Bom  in.  a  land  whose  very  name  appeared 
To-  Ikense  some  onruliness  ot  miiui ;. 
A  st»am|;er,  with  youth's  hirtbe*  privilege, 
And    the   indulgence   that    a    Ihali-learnt 

sfieech 
Wins  from  the  courteous ;  I,  wliahad  been 

else 
Sinned  and  not  tolerated^  fveelji  lived 
With  these  defenders  of  the  Crown^.  and 

talked,. 
And  heard  their  notions ;  nor  did  thej  dj^ 

dain 
The.  wish  to  bring  me  over  to  their  canse. 

Bui  though  untaught  by  thinking  or  by 

Books 
To  ffeason  well  of  polity  or  law, 
And  nice  distinctions,  then  on- every  tongue, 
Of  natural  rights  and  civil ;  and  to  acts 
Of  nations  and  their  passing  interests, 
(If  with  unworldly  ends  and  aims  compared) 
Almost  indifferent,  even  the  historian's  tale 
Prizing  but  Tittle  otherwise  than  I  prized 
Tales  of  the  poets,  as  it  made  the  heart 
Beat  highland  filled  tlie  tiancy  with  fair 

forms, 
Old  heroes  and  their  sufferings  and  tKeir 

deeds. 
Yet  in  the  reMl  sceptre,  and  the  pomp 
Of  orders  and  degrees,  I  nothing  found 
Then,  or  had  ever,  even-  in  crudest  youtli. 
That  dazzled  rne,  but  rather  what  Imoiu-ned 
And  in  could  firook,  beholding  t"hat  tl%e  best 
Ruled  not,,  and  feeling  that  they  ougKt  to 

Eule* 

For,  bom  in  a  poor  district,  and  Which 

yet 
Retameth-niore  of  ancie^it  fiotAeliness 
Than  afty  other  nook  of  EAgKsh  groimd, 
It  was  my  fortune  scarcely  to  havie  seen, 
ThroogH  th«  Wllole  feftor  of  my  schooMay 

time. 
The  lace-  of  one^^lid^  w?ietli«!r  boy'  or  ftiaiij 
Was  vested  with  attention  or  respect 
Through  claims  of  wealth  or  blood ;  nor  was 

if  least 
Of  many  benefits,  in  later  years 
iJerivea  from  academic  mstUutes 
.And  rules,  that  they  held  something  up  to 

rie# 


Of  a-  Repnbtk,  wtiei^  «ll  ^tdod  tHU«  fai> 
Upon  equal  ground  j  that  we  were  brcrthers 

aH 
In  honor,  as  in  one  comnnini-ty'. 
Scholars  and  gentlemen;   ^here,  fnrthef 

riiorei 
Distinction  open  lay  to  i^I  tKal^eame, 
And  wealth  and  titles  were  in  less  esttem 
Thin  talents,  Worthy  «hid  pi6sperou»   %> 

dustry. 
Add  unto  this,  iirbserVirticfr  fiwft  tfhe"  ftrUt 
To^  presences- of  God's  mystcrioos  power 
Made  manifest  in  Natwre's  sovereignty,. 
And  fellowship  with  venerable  book^, 
To  sanction  tlw  proud  workings  of  the  soai, 
And  mountain  liberty.    It  could  nol  be 
But  that  one  tutored-  thus  shonld!  Ibek  wiA 

awe 
Upon  the  feculfi<?s  of  man,  recerve 
Gladly  the  highesf  promises,  and  hail, 
A  a  best,  the  governnlient  of  eqwil  rights 
And    individual    worth.     And-   hence,  d 

Friend  f 
If  af  the  first  great  outbreak  F  rejoiced 
Less- than  migfhf  welj  benefit  my  y^io^,  tUfc 

cause 
In  part  lay  here,  fliat  unto  nie  ttw  events 
Seemed  nothing   eut  of   listunt's'  cer^alA 

course, 
A  gtft  that  was  confie  rather  late  fVlan  91061L 
No. wonder,  then,  if  advocates  like  these, 
Inflamed  by  passion,  blind  witl^  prejucKcCi 
And  sjtung  with  mj«r)%  at  this-  nper  day, 
Were  impotent  to  make  my  hopes  pnt-on 
The  shape  of  theirs,  my  understanding,  bend 
In  honor  to  their  honor:  zeal,  which  yet 
Had  sTutnbered,  now  in  opposition  burst 
Forth  nice  a  Polar  summer :  every  word 
They  uttered  was  a  dart,  by  counter-winda 
Blown  back  upon  themselves;  their  reason 

seemed 
Confusion-stricken  by  a  higher  power 
Than  human  understanding,  their  disconi^fe 
Maimed,  spnitless ;  and  in  theu-  weakness 

strong, 
1  triumphed. 

Mdantime,  day  by  day,  the  roach 
Were  crowded  with  the  bravest  youth  of 

Prance, 
Aritt  alf  the  prortrpfest  of  her  spirits,  linked 
In  gallant  soldiership,  and  posting  on 
To  meet  the  war  upon  her  frontier  bonndk. 
Yet  at  this  very  moment  do  tears  start 
I  nto  mine  eyes :  I  do  not  fsaif  I  weep— 
r  wept  not  then,~but  fearS  Ibve  (finiBied 

my  sight, 
iiritiemorr  of  the  farewtils  of  tfast tiiM^  ; ' 
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Domes^  sevtiif^df  demaAft  fortitu^. 
At  deares*  separaliioA^  patriot  love 
And  sdf-ctevotioD,  and  terrestrial  hope, 
Encouraged  with  a  martyr's  coniidenca ; 
Even  fijeed  advaagers  mef ely  seen  hoA  once, 
Afkd   for  a<  ttkonieiU^  mea  from  far  wil>h 

sound 
Of    Kiufiw,   macti^    tunes,    and   bomnets 

spread, 
•jSnteiing  lh&  CKtjft,  We  and  tfiere  %  haw 
Or  person  singled  out  among  the  rest^. 
Yet  stilt  9  sfinn^r  and  beloved  as  snch.; 
.](£.vei|bQr.  tbeae  pasatng  spectacles. my.  hearts 
Was  oftentimes  uplifted,  and  they  seemed 
■Ai^uiiifiBt^  seal;  fvom.  Heanea  to  prove  tl^ 

cause 
Gogdi  pare,  vrhich  no  one  couid  stand  ep 

againsty 
Who.  ^8da»   Bot   losift,   abandoottdj    aslfisb, 

proud, 
Mean,  misecaUe,,  wiJInlly  depvaved, 
Hater  perverse  of  equity  and  trutli. 

Among  that  band  of  Officers  was  one. 
Already  hi»ted  at,  of  other  moaWs^ 
A  patriot,  thence  rejected  by  the  rest, 
And  with  an  oriental  kiatfaiiig  spurned^ 
As  of  a  difiereat  cast.    A  meekec  mam 
'Julian  this  lived  never,  nor  a  more  beni^, 
Meek  though  enthusiastic    lajurha 
Made  Aim  flEK>re  gracious,  and*  his  aatiue 

then 
Did  breathe  its  sweetness  out  most'  sensibly, 
A&  anunatie  flowers  on  Alpine  tucf. 
When  foot  hatb  crushed  tliem.    He  tliroiigh 

the  events 
Of  th^l  greafe  change  wandered  in  perfect 

faith, 
As  through  a  book,  an  old  romance,  or  tale 
Of  Fairy,  or  some  dream  ofi  actions  wrought 
Behind  the  summer  clouds.    By)  biorth  he 

ranked 
With  the  most  noble,  but  unto  the  poor 
-Among  mankind  he  was  in  service  bound, 
As  by  some  tie  invisible,  oaths  professed 
To  a  s^gnus  oider»    Man  he  loved 
As  man  ;  and,  to  the  mean  and  the  obscure, 
.  And  aUr  the  hondy  in  their  homely  works^ 
Transf  eroed  a  courtesy  which  had  no  air 
Of  condeseensioa ;  but  did  rather  seem 
A  passion  and  a  gallantry,  like  that 
Which  he,  a  soldier,  in  bis  idler  day 
Had  paid  tq  woman;  somewhat  vain  he 

was, 
Or  seemed  so,  yet  it  was  not  vanity. 
But  fondness,  and  a  kind  of  radiant  joy 
Diftttsed  acotindium,  ^hil9  he  was  intent 


On  vorkft  o*  bwe  tf-  ftjeedoins^  or^MvadvAd 
Complacently  the  pvogress  o£  a  oauae 
Whereof  he  was  a  part :  yet  this  was  meek 
Ajid  placid,  and  tibok  nothm^frots  the  mali 
Tha6.wa»delighl)|iul<     Qffemaobtudfe 
With  kim  did:  J ( discourse  abeuft  the  end 
Of  civil  government,  and  its  wiscst.ferms; 
Of  aACientrneyalty)  and  chartered.  rigMs^ 
Cttstom  and  habidf  noyeHy  and  ohange  ;> 
Of  self-respect,  and  virtue  in  the  fen» 
F«v  pattimanial  hopor  set  aparty 
And  ignorance  in  the  laboring  mukitude. 
For  he,  to  all  iatoJeniDce  indisposed, 
Bahmoed  these  contemplatbns  in  his  miad{ 
And;  I,  who  at  that  time  was  scaroely  dipped 
IiEto  the  turaaoi}^  bore  a  $omidef>  )adi(mieQt 
Than  later  days  allowed ;  parried  aboat  me 
With:  leas  aiioy  to  its  in tsgnty^ 
The  exf>eiaenos  oi  past  ages,  aa^  thiou^ 

hslpL 
Of  books  and  common  life,  it  madsesi  spre 

vHiy 
Jo  youthful  minds,  by  objects  over  nsan 
Not  pressed  sport,  non  dazzled  ov  misled 
By  stiiisgling  witic  the  crowd  foe  present 

ends. 


But  though,  not  dbaf^  nor  obstinate  to  find 
Error  wtthcwt  excuse  upon  the  aidls 
Of  them  wha  strove  against  us,  mo»eda)ig)it 
We  took,  and  let  this  freely  be  confessed. 
In  bainting  to  ourselve;*  the  miseries 
Of  royal  cowrts,  and  that  vohiptuous^llfe 
Unfeeling,  where  the  man  who  is  of  soul 
The  meanest  thrives  the  most;;  wtlered^i- 

nity. 
True  persona]  dignity,  alxdeth  not ; 
A  light,  a  cr«€l,  and  vain  world  ci\f  oil 
FneiA'  the  natu«a)  inlets  of.  jtKt  sentiment^ 
From  lowly  sympathy  and  chastening  truth ; 
Wheiie  ^ood   and   evi)   interchange   thfcsr 

names. 
And  thirst  for  Uoody  sp<^ls  abroad  is  paired 
With  vice  at  home.    We  added   deareeft 

themes-^ 
Man  and  his  noble  nature,  as  it  is 
The  gift  which  God  has  placed  vi4thtn  fais 

power, 
His  bhnd  desires  and  steady  facnlttes' 
Capable  of  cleafr  truth,  the  one  to  break 
Pondage,  the  other  to  build  liberty 
On' firm  foundations,  making  social*  IHe^ 
Through  knowledge  spreading- and  imperis||- 

at)le. 
As  just'  in  regnlatTon,  and  as  pure 
As  individual  in  ^le  wise  and  goad 
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We  summoned  up  the  honorable  deeds 
Of  ancient  Story,  thought  of  ^ch  bright 

spot, 
That  would  be  found  in  all  recorded  timd, 
Of  truth  preserved  and  error  passed  away : 
Of  single  spirits  that  catch  the  flame  from 

Heaven, 
And  how  the  multitudes  of  men  will  feed 
And,  fan  each  other ;  thought  of  sects,  how 

keen 
They  are  to  put  the  appropriate  nature  on, 
Triumphant  over  every  obstacle 
Of  custom,  language,  country,  love,  or  hate, 
And  what  they  do  and  suffer  for  their  creed ; 
Hoiir  far  they  travel,  and  how  long  endure ; 
How  quickly  mighty  Nations    have  been 

formed. 
From  least  beginnings ;  how,  together  locked 
By  new  opinions,  scattered  tribes  have  made 
One  body,  spreading  wide   as   clouds   in 

heaven. 
To  aspirations  then  of  our  own  minds 
Did  we  appeal;  and,  finally,  beheld 
A  living  confirmation  of  the  whole 
Before  us,  in  a  people  from  the  depth 
Of  shameful  imbecility  uprisen, 
Fresh  as  the  morning  star.    Elate  we  looked 
Upon  their  virtues ;  saw,  in  rudest  men. 
Self-sacrifice  the  firmest';  generous  love. 
And  continence  of  mind,  and  sense  of  right, 
Uppermost  in  the  midst  of  fiercest  strife. 

Oh,  sweet  it  is,  in  academic  groves, 
Or  such  retirement,  Friend  1  as  we  have 

known 
In  the  green  dales  beside  our  Rotha*s  stream, 
Greta,  or  Derwent,  or  some  nameless  rill, 
To  ruminate,  with  intercliange  of  talk, 
On  rational  liberty,  and  hope  in  man, 
Justice  and  peace.    But  far  more  sweet'  such 

toil — 
Toil,  say  I,  for  it  leads  to  thoughts  abstruse^ 
If  nature  then  be  standing  on  the  brink 
Of  some  great  trial,  and  we  hear  the  voiee' 
Of  one  devoted, — one  whom  circumstance 
Hath  called  upon  to  embody  his  deep  sense 
In  action,  give  it  outwardly  a  shape, 
And  that  of  benediction,  to  the  world. 
Then  doubt  is  not,  and  truth  is  more  than 

truth,— 
A  hope  it  is,  and  a  desire ;  a  creed 
Of  zeal,  by  an  authority  Divine 
Sanctioned,  of  danger,  diOiculty,  or  death. 
■  Such  conversation,  under  Attic  shades. 
Did  Dion  hold  with  Plato  ;  ripened  thus  . 
For  a  Deliverer's  glorious  task,^and  such 
He,  on  ^t  ministry,  aheady  bound, 


Held  wfth  Eudeinus  and  Timonides, 

Surrounded  by  adventurers  in  arms. 

When  those  two  vessels  with  their  daring 

freight, 
For  the  Sicilian  Tyrant's  overthrow. 
Sailed  from  Zacynthus, — ^phtlosophic  war. 
Led  by  Philosophers.    With  harder  fate. 
Though   like   ambitioUi  such   «ras  he,   O 

Friend  1 
Of  whom  I  speak.    So  Beaupuis  (let  the 

name 
Stand  near  the  worthiest  of  Antiquity) 
Fashioned  his  life ;  and  many  a  long  dis- 
course. 
With  like  persuasion  honored,  we  main- 
tained : 
He,  on  his  part,  accoutred  for  the  worst. 
He  perished  fighting,  in  supreme  command. 
Upon  the  borders  of  the  unhappy  Loire, 
For  liberty,  against  deluded  men. 
His    fellow   country-men;   and   yet    most 

blessed 
In  this,  that  he  the  fate  of  later  times 
Lived  not  to  see,  nor  what  we  now  behold. 
Who  have  as  ardent  hearts  as  he  had  then« 

Along  that  very  Loire,  with  festal  mirth 
Resounding  at  all  hours,  and  innocent  yet 
Of  civil  slaughter,  was  our  frequent  walk  ; 
Or  in  wide  forests  of  continuous  shade. 
Lofty  and  over-arched,  with  open  space 
Beneath  the  trees,  clear  footing  many  a 

mile — 
A  solemn  region.    Oft  amid  those  haunts, 
From  earnest  dialogues  1  slipped  in  thought, 
And  let  remembrance  steal  to  oth«-  times. 
When,  o^er  those  interwoven  roots,  moss- 
clad. 
And  smooth  as  marble  or  a  wavdess  sea. 
Some  Hermit,  from  his  «11  forth-strayed, 

might  pace 
In  sylvan  meditation  undisturbed ; 
As  on  the  pavement  of  a  Gothic  church 
Walks  a  lone  Monk,  when  service  hatn  ex- 
pired 
In    peace   and  silence.    But  if  e'er  was 

heard, —  - 
Heard,  though  unseen, — a  devious  traveller, 
Retiring  or  approaching  from  afar 
With  speed  and  echoes  load  of  trampling 

hoofs 
From  the  hard  floor  reverberated,  then 
It  was  Angelica    tlvundering  through  the 

woods 
Upon  her  palfrey,  or  that  gentle  maid 
Erminia,  fugitive  as  fair  as  she. 
Sometimes  methought  1  saw  a  pair  of  kn^fals 
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Joust  underneath  the  trees,  that  as  in  storm 
Rocked  high  above  their  heads  \  anon,  the 

din 
Of  boisterous  merriment,  and  music's  roar, 
In  sudden  proclamation,  burst  from  haunt 
Of  Satyrs  in  some  viewless  glade,  with  dance 
Rejoicing  o'er  a  female  in  the  midst, 
A  mortal  beauty,  their  unhappy  thrall. 
The  width  of  those  huge  forests,  unto  me 
A  novel  scene,  did  often  in  this  way 
Master  my  fancy  while  I  wandered  on 
With  that  revered  companion.     And  some- 
times— 
When  to  a  convent  in  a  meadow  green. 
By  a  brook-side,  we  came,  a  roofless  pile. 
And  not  by  reverential  touch  of  Time 
Dismantled,  but  by  violence  abrupt — 
In  spite  of  those  heart-bracing  colloquies, 
In  spite  of  real  fervor,  and  of  that 
Less  genuine  and  wrought  up  within  my- 
self— 
I  could  not  but  bewail  a  wrong  so  harsh, 
And  for  the  Matin-bell  to  sound  no  more 
Grieved,  and  the   twilight  taper,  and   the 

cross 
High  on  the  topmost  pinnacle,  a  sign 
( How  welcome  to  the  weary  traveller's  eyes !) 
Of  hospitality  and  peaceful  rest. 
And  when  the  partner  of  those  varied  walks 
Pointed  upon  occasion  to  the  site 
Of  Romorentin,  home  of  ancient  kings, 
To  the  imperial  edifice  of  Blois, 
Or  to  that  rural  castle,  name  now  slipped 
From  my  remembrance,  where  a  lady  lodged, 
By  the  first  Francis  wooed,  and  bound  to 

him 
In  chains  of  mutual  passion,  from  the  toWer, 
As  a  tradition  of  the  country  tells. 
Practised  to  commune  with  her  royal  knight 
By  cressets  and  love-beacons,  intercourse 
*Twixt  her  high-seated  residence  and  his 
Far  off  at  Chambord  on  the  plain  beneath ; 
Even  here,  though  less  than  with  the  peace- 
ful house 
Religious,  *mid  those  frequent  monuments 
Of  Ivings,  their  voices  and  their  better  deeds. 
Imagination,  potent  to  inflame 
At  times  with  virtuous  wrath  and  noble 

scorn. 
Did  also  often  mitigate  the  force 
Of  civic  prejudice,  the  bigotry, 
So  call  it,  ot  a  youthful  patriot's  mind ; 
And  on  these  spots  with  many  gleams  I 

looked 
Of  chivalrous  delight.    Yet  not  the  less. 
Hatred  of  absolute  rule,  where  will  of  one 
]s  law  for  all,  and  of  that  barren  pride 


In  them  who,  by  immunities  unjust, 
Between  the  sovereign  and  the  people  stand, 
His  helper  and  not  theirs,  laid  stronger  hold 
Daily  upon  me.  mixed  with  pity  too 
And  love ;  for  where  hope  is,  there  love  will 

be 
For  the  abject  multitude.    And  when  we 

chanced 
One  day  to  meet  a  hunger-bitten  girl, 
Who  crept  along  fitting  her  languid  gait 
Unto  a  heifer's  motion,  by  a  cord 
Tied  to  her  arm,  and  picking  thus  from  the 

lane 
Its  sustenance,  while  the  girl  with  pallid 

hands 
Was  busy  knitting  in  a  heartless  mood 
Of  solitude,  and  at  the  sight  my  friend 
In  agitation  said,  "  'Tis  against  that 
That  we  are  fighting,"  1  with  him  believed 
That  a  benignant  spirit  was  abroad 
Which  might  not  be  witl^tood,  tliat  poverty 
Abject  as  this  would  in  a  little  time 
Be  found  no  more,  that  we  shouki  see  the 

earth 
Unthwarted  in  her  wish  to  recompense 
The  meek,  the  lowly,  patient  child  of  V)il| 
All  institutes  forever  blotted  out 
That  legalized  exclusion,  empty  pomp 
Abolished,  sensual  state  and  cruel  power, 
VVhether  by  edict  of  the  one  or  few ; 
And  Anally,  as  sum  and  crown  of  all. 
Should  see  the  people  having  a  strong  hand 
In  framing  their  own  laws ;  whence  better 

days 
To  all  mankind.   But,  these  things  set  apart, 
Was  not  this  single  confidence  enough 
To  animate  the  mind  that  ever  turned 
A  thought  to  human  welfare  ?    That  hence- 
forth 
Captivity  by  mandate  without  law 
Should  cease  ;  and  open  accusation  lead 
To  sentence  in  the  hearing  of  the  world, 
And  open  punishment,  if  not  the  air 
Be  free  to  Breathe  in,  and  the  heart  of  man 
Dread  nothing.     From  this  height  I  shall 

not  stoop 
To  humbler  matter  that  detained  us  oft 
In  thought  or  conversation,  public  acts. 
And  public  persons,  and  emotions  wrought 
Within  the  breast,  as  ever-varying  winds 
Of  record  or  report  swept  over  us  ; 
But  I  might  here,  instead,  repeat  a  tale,* 
Told  by  my  Patriot  friend,  of  sad  events 
That  prove  to  what  low  depth  had  struck 

the  roots. 


*Seg**  Vaudracour  and  JttUa,*'  p.  ii5.-J£A 


How  widdy  i^rend.  tlw  boughs  of  thftt!  «U 
tree 

Whiffh,  as  » deadly  mitehief. ancda. fioiil 
And  black  diehottor,  France  was  weary  ofk 

Oh,  happy  time  of  youthful  lovers,  (thus 
Tlie-story  miglit  begm> » cite,  hsAtny  t»ine> 
In  which  a  love-knot,  on  a  lady's  brwij, 
Is  fairer  then  the  foinssi  star  iti'  Heztenh 
So  iiiight><^nd  wifiK  that  pvekid*  citd  begfiii 
The  record ;  and,  m  foitMul  verse,  was  gi<vcxi 
f  he  ddlefal  seq«M)> 

But  our  little  bwk 
On-ai  strong  #iv«r  haUdfy  iiath.be«a  huAnehedl; 
And  from  the  driving  current  should  we 

turn 
To  laiter  wilfully  within  a  creek, 
Howc'ep  attractive,  Fellow,  voyager  t 
Wdia'IcPst  thou  not  chide  ^  Yet  deem  not  my 

pains  lost : 
For  Vkudracour  and  Julia  (se  were  named 
The  ill-feted  pair)  in  tbat  plain  tale  will 

dravi^  [own 

Tears  from  the  hearts  of  others,  whe»  their 
Sl^ill  beat  na  iOMt).   Tboo,  atso^  these  nU)  st 

H9id, 


At  leiftUfe,  how  the>  enttoonGedf  youth  wft 

driven, 
By  public  power  abased,  to  fatal  crimen 
NfttMr»1»  rcbslIioB  agwKSt  B)9n9trQit]»  Uim  ^ 
How,  bej^ween  heiarfi  vtd  h«l»«».  ojipressioo 

tiurtt»t 
Her  mandates,  sever^g^  whom;  tfeue.  lioye  had 

joined, 
H«»sding.both  f.  until  he-sank  and  pre«^ 
The  coHch  bis  late  hjid  t»»d».  fov  hini^ 

supine, 
Sftmt  when  tbfr  stin^or  oftvipArons  ijomone^ 
Trying  their  strength,  enforced  him^t(9  start 

i»p» 
Ag^tandpayecleBSk  l-ntoadeeptwood 
He  fled,  to  skuA  the  haunts  of  humsA  l«ind,- 
There  dwell,,  weakened  lO  spirife  imcq  aAd 


Nor  could  thft  x-oice   of  Freedom^  which 

tlirt>tiglii  France 
Full  speedily  resounded,  public  hope» 
Or   pefsoaal   memery  of  U»-  vnn   w«rs| 

wrongs, 
Blouse  hin»;  hut,  hidden  ill  tho^e  g^eon^ 

shades, 
His  days  hft  wa»ted,-^a»  iMbicik  nuadi 
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It  «as  a  beautiful  and  silent  day> 

I'hat  overspread  the  countenance  o(  eacth^ 

Then  fadmg  with  unusual  quietness,-^ 

A  day  aft  heautifut  as  e'er  was  given 

To  soothe  regret,  though  deepening  what  it 

soothad, 
Wlien  by  the  gliding  Loire  I  paused,  and 

cast 
Upon  his  rich  domains,  vineyard  and  tilth, 
Grocn  meadow-ignound^  and  many-colored 

woodsv 
Again,  and  yet  asjam.a  farewell  look; 
Thee  from  tlie  quiet  oC^  tl)»t  scene  passed 

on. 
Bound  tathe  iievee  Metj^opolis.    From,  his 

throne 
The   King  had  faU«f»,  and  that  invadii^ 

host— 
Presumptuous  cloud,  on  whose  hUck  (ront 

was  wrij^en 
The  tender  mercies  of  the  disonal  wind 
That  bore  it — en  the  plains  of  Liberty 
Ifcul  burst  inqocuousb   Sajf  ia  Mder  words, 


They— who  had   come   c^ate   a»  iomteni 

hunteny 
Banded  beneath  the  Groat  Mogul,  wh^n  h* 
Erqwhiki  went  forth  from  A^ra  or  Lahpre. 
Rajahs  and  Omrahs  in  his  train,  in^l^ 
T(v<ibBi>(«  theiv  i^rey  enclosed  wthii\  a  ring 
Wide  as  a  province,  hut,  the  signa,!  gvven» 
BPefjOre  the  point  of  the  life-threatening  spieaf 
Narrowing  itself  hy  9ioine|it«i— Ihsy,  vajiJi 

men,. 
Had  seen  tka  antucipoted  quarry  tucned 
Into  avefiger»,  f vom  whose  wra^  they  M 
In  terror.     Disappointment  and  dismay 
Remained  ier  all  vthose  fftnoks  had  run 

ivild 
With  evil  expectations ;  confidence 
Add  perfect  triumph  for  the  better  cauune. 

The  State,  as  if  to  stamp  Ore  final  se4 
On  her  security,  and  to  the  world 
Show  what  she  was,  a  high  and  f^arlesfr 

souU 
Exulting  in  defiance,  or  heart-stun? 
By  sharp  resentment,  ok  belike  to  taunt 
With  spiteful  gratitude  the  baffled  League, 
'  Tliat  h4d  ^itiored  up  her  slackening.  facuUi^ 
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To  a  new  transiii^ii,,  wKsn  the  Kng^  web 

crushed, 
Spared  HQt  tilt  empty  threaey  and  in  prond< 

haste 
As^HHoed  the  body  and  venerable  name 
Of  a  RepubJic.    Lamentable  crioiea, 
'Tis  true,  had  gone  be/ere  tiH6  hour,,  dire 

WOFk 

Of  massacre,  in  which  the  ienseless  sword 
Was  prayed  toa&  a  y^%ft )  but  tliebe-  were 

past, 
fiarth   free   fron    them  {orever,   a&  was 

thought, — 
Ephemeral  monsters,  to  be  seen  but  once ! 
Things  that  eould  ooly  show  themselves  and 

die. 

Cheered  with   this  hope,  to  Paris  I  re- 
turned, 
And  ranged,  with  ardor  heretofore  unfelt, 
The  spacious  city,  and  in  progress  passed 
The  prison  where  tlie  unhappy  Monarch 

lay, 
As^bciate  with  his  children  and  his  wife 
In  bondage ;  and  the  palace,  lately  stormed 
With  roar  of  cannon  by  a  f  uno.;«>  host. 
I  crossed  the  square  (an  empty  area  then  \\ 
Of  the  Carrousel,  where  so  late  had  lain 
The   dead,  upon    the   dying  heaped,  and 

vazed 
On  this  and*  ether  spots,  as  doth  a  man 
Upon  a  volume  whose  contents  he  knows 
Are  memorable,  but  freiti  hiwt  locked  up, 
Being  written  m  a  tong'ue  he  cannot  r&d^ 
So  tirat  he  questions  the  mute  leaves  with 

pain. 
And  halt  tipbraids  tfheFr  siYenee.    Btitthat 

night 
I  felt  most  deeply  in  what  world  \  was, 
'What  ground  1  trod  on,  and  what  ah"  I 

breathed. 
}irgh  was  my  room  and  lonely,  near  the 

roof 
Of  a  large  mansion  or  hoteT,  a  lodge 
That  would  have  pleased  me  in  more  quiet 

times ; 
Nor  was  it  wholly  without  pleasure  then. 
With  unextinguished  taper  I  kept  watch, 
.Readin»  at  intervals  ;  the  fear  gone  by 
Pressea  on  me  almost  hke  a  fear  to  come. 
]  thought  of  tliose-  September  massacres, 
Divid^  from  me  by  one  little  month. 
Saw  them  and  touched :  the  ttst  was  con- 
jured up 
From  tragic  fictions  or  true  history, 
Kemembnunces  and  dim  admonisliments 
The  horse  is  taught  his  manage,  an4  so  star 


Ot  wildest  ooune  bat  treads,  back  his  onm 

steps ; 
For  the  spent  hurricane  the  air  provides 
As  fierce  a  successor ;  the  tide  retieatir 
But  to  neturn  out  of  its  hiding-place 
lAthe  great  deep;  all  thinjigs  have  second 

birth; 
The  earthquake  is  not  satisfied  at  once ; 
And  in  this  way  1  wrought  upon  myself, 
Until  I' seemed  to  bear  a  voice  that  cried) 
To  the  \k4iDle  city, "  Sleep  no  moxe^*'    The 

trance  [birth ; 

Fled  with  tlic  voice  to  which  it  had  given 
But  vainly  comments  of  a  calmer  mind 
Promised  soft  peace  and  sweet  forgetAtl- 

ness> 
The  place,  all  hushed  and  silent  as  it  was, 
Appeared  unfit  for  the  repose  of  nighty 
Debencele&s  as  a  wood  where  tigers  roam. 

With  early  morning  towards  the  Psilace. 
walk 
Of  O:  leans  eagerly  I  turned  ;  as  yet 
The  i.treeis  Were  still  j  not  so  those  long 

Atcades ; 
There,  'mid  a  peal  of  ill  matched  sounds  and 

cries, 
That  greeted  roe  on  entering,  I  couM  hear 
Shrllf  voices    from   the    hawkers   in  the 

throng, 
BawUng,  "  Denunciation  of  the"  Crimes 
Of  Maximilian  Robespierre ;  **  the  hand, 
Prompt  as  the  voice,  held  forth  a  printed 

speech, 
The   same    that  had  been   recently  pro- 
nounced^ 
When    Kdjespierre,  not  ignorant  for  what 

mark 
Some  ^-ords  of  indirect  reproof  had  been 
Intended,  rose  m  hardihood,  and  dared 
The  man  who  had  an  ill  surmise  of  him 
To  brmg  his  charge  in  openness  ;  whereati^ 
When  a  dead  pause  ensued,  and  no  one 

stirred 
fn  silence  of  all  present,  from  his  seat 
Louvet  walked  smgle  through  the  avenue^ 
And  took  his  station  in  the  Tribune,  saying, 
"1,  Robespierre^  accuse  thee  I"    Well  is 

known 
The  inglorious  issue  of  that  charge,  and 

how 
He,  who  had  launched  the  startling  thunder- 
bolt. 
The  one  boTd  man,  whose  voice  the  attack 

had  sounded, 
Was  left  withoul'a  follower  to  discharge 
His  perilous  duty^and  retire  lamenting 


sro 
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That  Heaven's  best  aid  is  wasted  upon  men 
Who  to  themselves  are  false. 

But  these  are  things 
Of  which  I  speak,  only  as  they  were  storm 
Or  sunshine  to  my  individual  mind, 
No  further.    Let  me  then  relate  that  now — 
In  some  sort  seeing  with  my  proper  eyes 
That  Liberty,  and  Life,  and  Death  would 

soon 
To  the  remotest  comers  of  the  land 
Lie  in  the  arbitrement  of  those  who  ruled 
The  capital  City ;  what  was  struggled  for, 
And  by  what  combatants  victory  must  be 

won; 
The  indecision  on  their  part  whose  aim 
Seemed  best,  and  the  straightforward  path 

of  those 
Who  in  attack  or  in  defence  were  strong 
Through  their  impiety — my  inmost  soul 
Was  agitated ;  yea,  1  could  almost 
Have  prayed  that  throughout  earth  upon  all 

men, 
By  patient  exercise  of  reason  made 
Worthy  of  liberty,  all  spirits  filled 
With  zeal  expanding  in  Truth's  holy  light. 
The  gift  of  tongues  might  fall,  and  power 

arrive 
From  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds  to  do 
For  France,  what  without  help  she  could 

not  do, 
A  work  of  honor  ;  think  not  that  to  this 
I  added,  work  of  safety  :  from  all  doubt 
Or  trepidation  for  the  end  of  things 
Far  was  I,  far  as  angels  are  from  guilt 

Yet  did  I  grieve,  nor  only  grieved,  but 
thought 
Of  opposition  and  of  remedies  : 
An  insignificant  stranger  and  obscure, 
And    one,    moreover,    little    graced  with 

power 
Of  eloquence  even  in  my  native  speech, 
And  all  unfit  for  tunmit  or  intrigue, 
Yet  would  I  at  this  time  with  willing  heart 
Have  undertaken  for  a  cause  so  great 
Service  however  dangerous.     1  revolved 
How  much  the  destiny  of  Man  had  still 
Hung  upon  single  persons ;  that  there  was. 
Transcendent  to  all  local  patrimony, 
One  nature,  as  there  is  one  sun  in  heaven  ; 
That  objects,  even  as  they  are  great,  there- 
by 
Do  come    within  the  reac'h  of   humblest 

eyes ; 
That   Man  is  only  weak  through  his  mis- 
trust 
And  want  of  hope  where  evidence  divine 


Prodsums  to  him  that  hope  should  be  most 

sure; 
Nor  did  the  inerperience  of  my  youth 
Preclude  conviction  that  a  spirit  strong 
In  hope  and  trained  to  noble  aspirations, 
A  spirit  thoroughly  faithful  to  itself, 
Is  for  Society's  unreasoning  herd 
A  domineering  instinct,  serves  at  once 
For  way  and  guide,  a  fluent  receptacle 
That  gathers  up  each  petty  straggling  rill 
And  vein  of  water,  glad  to  be  rolled  on 
In  safe  obedience ;  that  a  mind,  whose  rest 
Is  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  self-restraint. 
In  circumspection  and  simplicity, 
Falls  rarely  in  entire  discomfiture 
Below  its  aim,  or  meets  with,  from  without, 
A  treachery  that  foils  it  or  defeats  ; 
And,  lastly,  if  the  means  on  human  will. 
Frail  human  will,  dependent  should  betray 
Him  who  too  boldly  trusted  them,  I  felt 
That  *mid  the  loud  distractions  of  the  world 
A  sovereign  voice  subsists  within  the  soul. 
Arbiter  undisturbed  of  right  and  wrong. 
Of  life  and  death,  in  majesty  severe 
Enjoining,  as  may  best  promote  the  aims 
Of  truth  and  justice,  either  sacrifice. 
From  whatsoever  region  of  our  cares 
Or  our  infirm  affections  Nature  pleads, 
Earnest  and  bihid,  against  the  stern  decree. 
On  the  other  side,  I  called  to  mmd  those 

truths 
That    are    the    common  -  places   of    the 

schools — 
(A  theme  for  boys,  too  hackneyed  for  their 

sires,) 
Yet,  with  a  revelation's  liveliness, 
In  all  their  comprehensive  l^arings  known 
And  visible  to  pliilosophers  of  old. 
Men  who,  to  business  of  the  world  im- 

trained. 
Lived  in    the  shade;. and  to  Harmodius 

known 
And  his  compeer  Aristogiton,  known 
To  Brutus — that  tyrannic  power  is  weak, 
Hath  neither  gratitude,  nor  faith,  nor  love. 
Nor  the  support  of  good  or  evil  men 
To  trust  in ;  that  the  godhead  which  is  ouzs 
Can  never  utterly  be  charmed  or  stilled ; 
That  nothing  hath  a  natural  right  to  last 
But  equity  and  reason  :  that  all  else 
Meets  foes  irreconcilable,  and  at  best 
Lives  only  by  variety  of  disease. 

Well  might  my  wishes  be   intense,  my 
thoughts 
Strong  and  perturbed,  not  doubting  at  that 
tiise 
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But  that  the  virtue  of  one  f>aramount  mind 
Would  have  abashed  those  impious  crests — 

have  quelled 
Outrage  and  bloody  power,  and — in  despite 
Of  what  the  People  long  had  been  and  were 
Through  ignorance  and  false  teaching,  sa<t 

der  proof 
Of  immaturity,  and  in  the  teeth 
Of  desperate  opposition  from  without— 
Have  cleared  a  passage  for  just  government 
And  left  a  solid  birthright  to  the  State, 
Redeemed,  according  to  example  given 
By  ancient  lawgivers. 

In  this  frame  of  mind, 
Dragged  by  a  chain  pf  harsh  necessity, 
So  seemed  it, — now  I  thankfully  acknowl- 
edge. 
Forced    by    the    gracious    providence    of 
Heaven —  [sured 

To  England  I  returned,  else  (though  as- 
Tbat  I  both  was  and  must  be  of   small 

weight. 
No  better  than  -a  landsman  on  the  deck 
Of  a  ship  struggling  with  a  hideous  storm) 
Doubtless,  I  should  have  then  made  com- 
mon cause 
With  some  who  perished ;  haply  perished 

too, 
A  poor  mistaken  and  bewildered  offering,— 
Should  to  the  breast  of  Nature  have  gone 

back, 
With  all  my  resolutions,  all  my  hopes, 
A  Poet  only  to  myself,  to  men 
Useless,  and  even,  beloved  Friend  1  a  soul 
To  thee  unknown ! 

Twice  had  the  trees  let  fall 
Their  leaves,  as  often  Winter  had  put  on 
His  hoary  crown,  since  I  had  seen  the  surge 
Beat  against  Albion's  shore,  since  ear  of 

mine 
Had  caught  the  accents  of  my  native  speech 
Upon  our  native  country's  sacred  ground 
A  patriot  of  the  world,  how  couid  1  glide 
Into  communion  with  her  sylvan  shades, 
Erewhile  my  tuneful  haunt  ?    It  pleased  me 

more 
To  abide  m  the  great  City,  where  I  found 
The  general  air  still  busy  with  the  stir 
Of  that  first  memorable  onset  made 
By  a  strong  levy  of  humanity 
Upon  the  traffickers  in  Negro  blood ; 
Effort  which,  though  defeated,  had  recalled 
To  notice  old  forgotten  principles. 
And  through  the  nation  spread  a  novel  heat 
Of  virtuous  feeling.     For  myself,  I  own 
That    this  particular  strife  bad  wanted 
power 


To  rivet  my  affections ;  nor  did  now 

Its  unsuccessful  issue  much  excite 

My   sorrow ;   for    1  brought  with  me  the 

faith 
That,  if  France  prospered,  good  men  would 

not  long 
Pay  fruitless  worship  to  humanity, 
And  this    most  rotten  branch  of   human 

shame, 
Object,  so  seemed  it.  of  superfluous  pains, 
Would  fall  together  with  its  parent  tree. 
What,  then,  were  my  emotions,  when  in 

arms 
Britain  put  forth  her  free-bom  strength  in 

league. 
Oh,  pity  and  shame !  with  those  confederate 

Powers. 
Not  in  my  single  self  alone  I  found, 
But  in  the  minds  of  all  ingenuous  youth, 
Change  and  subversion  from  that  hour.    No 

shock 
Given  to  my  moral  nature  had  I  known 
Down  to  that  very  moment ;  neither  lapse 
Nor  turn  of  sentiment  that  might  be  named 
A  revolution,  save  at  this  one  time ; 
All  else  was  progress  on  the  self-same  path 
On  which,  with  a  diversity  of  pace, 
I  had  been  travelling  :  this  a  stride  at  once 
Into  another  region.     As  a  light 
And  pliant  harebell,  swinging  in  the  breeze 
On    some    gray  rock — its    birth-place — so 

had  I 
Wantoned,    fast   rooted    on    the    ancient 

tower 
Of  my  beloved  country,  wishing  not 
A  happier  fortune  than  to  wither  there : 
Nor  was  I  from  that  pleasant  station  torn 
And  tossed  about  in  whirlwind.     I  rejoiced. 
Yea,  afterwards — truth  most  painful  to  re- 
cord!— 
Exulted,  m  the  triumph  of  my  soul, 
When  Englishmen  by  thousands  were  over- 
thrown. 
Left  without  glory  on  the  field,  of  driven. 
Brave  hearts!  to  shameful  flight.    It  was  a 

grief,— 
Gnefcall  it  not,  'twas  anything  but  that, — 
A  conflict  of  sensations  without  naime. 
Of  which  he  only,  who  may  love  the  sight 
Of  a  village  steeple,  as  T  do,  can  judge. 
When,  in  the  congregation  bending  all 
To  their  great  Father,  prayers  were  offered 

up. 
Or  praises  for  our  country's  victories ; 
And,  'mid  the    simple  worshippers,    per- 
chance 
1  only,  like  an  unmvited  guest 
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Whom  lAoooe  emod, -flute  Sileat;  shsll  I 

add, 
Fe^  •&  tfays  ckiy  of  voogcamw  yet  to  come. 

Oh  I  much  have  they  to  account  tor,  who 

could  tear, 
By  violence,  at  one  decisive  rent. 
From  the  best  youth  m  England  their  dear 

pride, 
Their  joy,  in  England;  this,  too,  at  a  time 
In  which  worst  losses  easily  might  wean 
The  best  of  names,  when  patriotic  love 
Did  of  itsetf  in  modesty  give  way, 
Like  the  Precursor  when  the  Deity 
Is  come  Whose  harbinger  he  was;  a  time 
In  which  apostasy  from  ancient  faith 
Seemed  but  conversion  to  a  hij^h^r  creed ; 
Withal  a  season  dangerous  and  wild, 
A  time  when  sage  Experience  would  have 

snatched 
Flowers  oUt  (tf  any  hedge-row  to  compose 
A  chaplet  in  contempt  of  bis  gray  locks. 

When  the  proud  'fleet  that  bears  the  red- 
cross  flag 
In  that  unworthy  serviccwas  prepared 
To  iriingle,  I  beheld  the  vessels  he, 
A  brood  of  gallant  creatures,  on  the  deep ;    ' 
I  saw  them  in  their  rest,  -a  sojourner 
Through  a  whoie  month  of  calm  and  glassy 

days 
Itt  that  delightful  island  which  protects 
Their  place  of  convocation— there  I  heard,,  ^ 
Each  evemng,  pacing  ^av  the- still  sea*shore,  • 
A  monitory  sound  that  never  failed, — 
The  sunset  cannon.    IVhtle  the  orb  went 

down 
In  thetranqMinityof  nature,  came 
That  voice,  ill  requiem  \  seldom  heard  by 

me 
Without  a  spirit  overcast  by  dark 
Imaginations,  sense  of  woes  to  come, 
Serrow  for  human  kind,  and  pain  of  heart.  ' 

In  Fmnceithe  men  ^who,  for  their  desper- 
ate ends, 

Had  plucked  up  mercy  by  the  coots,  were 
glad 

Of  this  new  enem^y.  Tyrants,  *8trong  be- 
fore 

In  wicked  .pleas,  were  strong  as  demons 
naw; 

A'n4  thus,  on  every  side  be^  with  foes. 

The  goaded  land  waxed  mad ,  the  crimes  of 
few 

Spread  into  madness  of  the  many ;  blasts 

From  hell  became  sanctified  like  :«us  fiom 
heaven.    ... 


The  -stemnen  ••f  ihe  judt,  ilie  faith  of 

those  [times 

Who    doubted    not  that    Pcovideiioe   had 
Of  vengeful  retribution,  them  who  Ihiwied 
The  human  Understanding  pmamount, 
And  miide,ol  thotithdr  ^od,  the  bopes  off 

men 
Who   were   aonteBi  to  'favtor   ihortlhrfla 

pangs 
For  a  pamdise  icif  sges,  the  blind  rage 
Of  insolent  tempera,  the  light  vanity 
Of  intermeddlem,  steady  purposes 
Of  the  suspicious,  slips  of  the  indiscD80fc, 
And  all  Ihe  accidents  of  life  were  pressed 
Into  one  service,  busy  with  one  work. 
The  Senate  stood   aghast,  her  prudence 

quenched. 
Her  wisdom  «tifled,>and -her  jostice  soarvd, 
Her  frenzy  only  active  to  extol 
Past  outraj^es,  and.  shape  the  way  for  new, 
Which  no  one  dared  to  appose  or  uitigato. 

Domestic  carnage  •now  'fiUed  the  vkoie 

year 
WUh  feasMagrs ;  okl/meft  Irosn  ^he  dumncy- 

nook. 
The  maiiien  from  the  .bosom  of  her  love. 
The  mother  from  the  cradle  of  her  babe. 
The  'warrior  from  the  field- <all  .perished^ 

all-«- 
Friends,  enemies,  of  all  parties,  ages,<ranks, 
Head  ^ter  head,  and  never  heads  enough 
For  those  thatbade  them  faU.    They  found 

^ir  joy, 
They  macle  it  proudly,  eager «b  a  diiU 
(If  like  desinss  of  innocent  little  ones 
May  with  such  heinous  appetites  be  vob- 

pared). 
Pleased  in  some  open  field  to  exeicise 
A  toy  that  mimics  with  revolving  wings 
Themetien  of  a  windmill.;  though  the  air 
Do  of   itself  blow  fresh,  and  make  'the 

vanes 
Spin  in  his  eyesight,  Mff/  contentsiiimntft, 
Biit,  with  the.plasrthing  at  nnn's  length,  he 

sets 
His  Iront  against  the  1>1a8t,-and  runs  amain. 
That  it  may  whirlthe faster. 

A-mid  the  dc|>th 
Of  those  enormities,  even  thinking  minds 
Forgot,  «it  seasons,  whence  they  ihad  their 

being; 
Forgot  that  such  ta -sound  waSf  ever  heard 
Aa  Liberty  upon  earth :  yet  alltbeneath 
Her  innocent  authority  was  wrought. 
Nor  could  Juive  bean, -sttthoati  her  Uesaga 

name. 
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TheiBsstrifliiii ^trAt of  ^Rohmd,  in  the  hour 

Of  her  composure,  felt  that  agony, 

And  gave  it  vent  in  her  last  words.  <d 
FTiend  I 

It  was  a  JameniaUe  time  for  man, 

Whether  a -hope  had  e^r  been  his  or  not ; 

A  W9ful  time  for  them  whose  hopes  sur- 
vived 

The  shock ;  most  wofiil  for  those  few  who 
^till 

Ware  Mattered,  «Lnd  had  iirust  m  hmnaA 
kind  : 

They  hadthiB  dec*ptfst  feeling  61  the  grief. 

Meanwhile  the  Invaders  fared  as  they  de- 
served : 

The  Herculean  Commonwealth  Itftd  put 
forth  her  arms, 

And  throttled  with  an  infont  ^odhead^ 
might 

The  snakes  about  her  eradle*;  that  was 
well, 

And  OS  it  should  'be ;  yet  no  cure  for  them 

Whose  souls  were  sick  with  pain  of  what 
would  be 

Heresifter  broiight  in  charge  against  man- 
kind. 

Most  m«lartcholy  at  that  time,  O  Friend  I 

V^K  my  day-thoughts,— my  nights  were 
miserable; 

Through  months,  through  years,  long  after 
the  last  beat 

0f  thoseatrocities,  the  hour  of -sleep 

To  me  came  rarely  charged  with  natural 

Such  ghastly  visions  had  I  of  despair 
And  tyrsfnny,  and  impletnents  of  death.; 
AitdUnnocent  ^victims  sinking  under  fear, 
And  momentary  hope,  and  worn-out  prayer, 
Each  in  <his  separate  'Ccll,  or  penned  in 

crowds 
For   sacriiioe,  and  struggiing   with  >£Qiid 

mirth 
And  levity  in  dungeons,  where  the  dust 
Was  iaid  with  tears.    Then  suddenly  the 

scene 
Changed,  mA  the  unbroken  dneam  entan- 
gled me 
In  long  orations,  which  I  strove  to  plead 
Before  unjust  trilxfnals,— ^with  a  voiise 
Laboring,  a  brain  confounded,  and  a  sense, 
Death'like,  of  treacherous  desertion,  felt 
In  the  last  place  of  refuge— ^ray  own  soul. 

When    I    beg^   in    youth's    delightful 
prime 
To  .yield  myself  to  Mature,  when  that  stroog 
And  hdy  passion  ovd-came  me  fira^ 


Kor  day  nux  night,  evening  <or  ^ 

free 
From  its  oppcession.    But,  O  Power  Su« 

preme  1 
Without  whose  call  this  world  would  cease 

to  breathe. 
Who  i rofn  the  fountain  of  Thy  grace  dost 

fill 
The  veins  Ihat  bomch  through  every  frame 

of  life, 
Malcing  man  what  he  is,  creature  4ivin«i 
In  single  or  in  social  eminence. 
Above  the  rest  raised  infinite  ascents 
When -reason  that  enables  him  to  be 
Is  not  sequestered — what  a  change  is  here  I 
How  diiferent  ritual  for  tins  a'ter-worsliip, 
What  countenance  to  promote  this  second 

lovel  ^  [lie 

The  first  was  service  paid  to  things  wlucb 
Guarded  within  the  bosom  of  Thy  will. 
Therefore  to  serve  was  high  beatitude ; 
Tumult   was  .therefore  gladness,  and  the 

fear 
Ennobling,  venerable ;  sleep  secure, 
And  wakmg  thoughts  more  rich  than  hap* 

j>iest  dreams. 

But  as  the  ancient  Prophets,  borne  aloft 
In  vision,  yet  constrained  by  natural  laws 
With  them  to  take  a  troubled  human  heart, 
Wanted  not  consolations,  nor  a  creed 
Of    reconcilement,    then    when    they    de- 
nounced, 
On    towns   and  cities,  wallowing  <iii   the 

atjyss 
Of  their  offences,  punishment  to  come ; 
Or  saw,  like  other  men,  with  bodily  eyes, 
Before  them,  in  some  desolated  place. 
The  wrath  consummate  and  the  threat  ful- 
filled. 
So,  with  devout  humility  be  it  said, 
So  did  a  portion  of  that  spirit  fall 
On  me  uplifted  from  the  vantage-ground 
Of  pity  and  sorrow  to  a  state  of  being 
That  through  the  time's  exceeding  fierce- 
ness saw 
Glimpses  of  retribution,  terrible, 
And  m  the  order  of  sublime  b^ests : 
But,  even  if  that  were  not, -amid  the  anre 
Of  unintelligible  chastisement. 
Not  only  acquiesoences  of  faith 
Survived,  but  glaring  sympathies  with  power. 
Motions  not  treacherous  or  profane,  f^ 

why 
Within  the  folds  of  no  ungentle  breast 
Their  4cead  vibration   to  thia  how  pn> 
lODfKl? 


Wild  blasts  of  music  thus  could  find  their 

way 
Into  the  midst  of  turbulent  events ; 
So  that  worst  tempests  might  be  listened 

to. 
Then  was  the  truth  received  into  my  heart, 
That,  under    heaviest    sorrow    earth    can 

bring, 
If   from  the  afHiction  somewhere  do   not 

grow 
Honor  which  could  not  else  have  been,  a 

faith, 
An  elevation,  and  a  sanctity, 
If  new  strength  be  not  given  nor  old  re- 
stored. 
The  blame  is  ours,  nut  Nature's.     When  a 

taunt 
Was  taken  up  by  scoffers  in  their  pride. 
Saying,  "  Behold  the  harvest  that  we  reap 
From  popular  government  and  equality,'* 
I  clearly  saw  that  neither  these  nor  auglit 
Of  wild  belief  engrafted  on  their  names 
By  false  philosophy  had  caused  the  woe, 
But  a  terrible  reservoir  of  guilt 
And  ignorance  filled  up  from  age  to  age, 
That  could  no  longer  hold  its  loathsome 

charge, 
But  burst  and  spread  in  deluge  through  the 

land. 

And  as  the  desert  hath  green  spots,  the 

sea 
Small  islands  scattered  amid  stormy  waves, 
So  that  disastrous  period  did  not  want 
Bright  sprinklings  of  all  human  excellence, 
To  which  the    silver  wands  of   saints  in 

Heaven 
Might  point  with  rapturous  joy.    Yet  not 

the  less, 
For  those  examples,  in  no  age  surpassed. 
Of  fortitude  and  energy  and  love, 
And  human  nature  faithful  to  herself 
Under  worst  trials,  was  I  driven  to  think 
Of  the  glad  times  when  first  I  traversed 

France 
A  youthful  pilgrim ;  above  all  reviewed 
That  eventide^  when  under  windows  bright 
With  happy  faces  and  with  garlands  hung. 
And  through  a  rainbow-arch  that  spanned 

the  street. 
Triumphal  pomp  for  liberty  confirmed, 
I  paced,  a  dear  companion  at  my  side, 
The  town  of  Arras,  whence  with  promise 

high 
Issued,  on  delegation  to  sustain 
Humanity  and  right,  that  Robespierre, 
He  who  thereaf ter,  and  in  how  short  time ! 


Wielded  the  sceptre  cf  the  Atheist  crew. 
When  the  calamity  spread  far  and  wide^ 
And  this  same  city,  that  did  then  appear 
To  outrun  the  rest  in  exultation,  groaned 
Under  the  vengeance  of  her  cruel  son. 
As  Lear  reproached  the  winds — 1,  could  al- 
most 
Have  quarrelled  with  that  blameless  spec- 
tacle 
For  lingering  yet  an  image  in  my  mind 
To  mock  me  under  such  a  strange  reverse. 

O  Friend  I  few  happier  moments  have 

been  mine 
Than  that  which  told  the  downfall  of  this 

Tribe 
So  dreaded,  so  abhorred.    The  day  deserves 
A  separate  record.     Over  the  smooth  sands 
Of  Leven's  ample  estuary  lay 
My  journey,  and 'beneath  a  genial  sun, 
With  distant  prospect  among  gleams  of  sky 
And  clouds,  and  intermingling  mountain 

tops, 
In  one  inseparable  glory  clad. 
Creatures  of  one  ethereal  substance  met 
In  consistory,  like  a  diadem 
Or  crown  of  burning  seraphs  as  tiiey  sit 
In  the  empyrean      Underneath  that  pomp 
Celestial,  lay  unseen  the  pastoral  vales 
Among  whose  happy  fields  I  had  grown  up 
From  childhood.    On  the  fulgent  spectacle. 
That  neither  passed  away  nor  changed,  I 

gazed 
Enrapt;  but  brightest  things  are  wont  to 

draw 
Sad  opposites  out  of  the  inner  heart. 
As  even  their  pensive  influence  drew  from 

mine. 
How  could  it  otherwise  ?  for  not  in  vain 
That  very  morning  had  I  tyrned  aside 
To  seek  the  ground  where,  'mid  a  throng  of 

graves, 
An  honored  teacher  of  my  youth  was  laid. 
And  on  the  stone  were  graven  by  his  desire 
Lines  from  the  churchyard  elegy  of  Gray. 
This  faithful  guide,  speaking  from  his  doith- 

bed, 
Added  no  farewell  to  his  parting  coimsel, 
But  said  to  me,  **  My  head  will  soon  lie 

low ; " 
And  when  I  saw  the  turf  that  covered  him, 
After  the  lapse  of  full  eight  years,  those 

words, 
With  sound  of  voice  and  countenance  of 

the  Man, 
Came  back  npon  me,  so  that  some  few 

teacft 
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Fell  from  me   in  my  own  despite.    But 

now 
I  thought,  still  traversing  that  widespread 

plain, 
With  tender  pleasure  of  the  verses  graven 
Upon  this  tombstone,  whispering   to  my- 
self . 
He  loved  the  Poets,  and,  if  now  alive, 
Would  have  loved  me,  as  one  not  destitute 
Of  promise,  nor  belying  the  kind  hope 
That  he  had  formed,  when   I,  at  his  com- 
mand, , 
Began  to  spin,  with  toil,  my  earliest  songs. 


As  I  advanced,  all  that  I  saw  or  felt 
Was  gentleness  and  peace.    Upon  a  small 
And  rocky  island  near,  a  fragment  stood 
(Itself  like  a  sea  rock), the  low  remains 
(With  shells  encrusted,  dark  with    bnny 

weeds) 
Of  a  dilaoidated  structure,  once 
A  Romish  chapel,  where  the  vested  priest 
Said  matins  at  the  hour  that  suited  those 
Who  crossed  the  sands  with  ebb  of  morning 

tide. 
Not  far  from  that  still  ruin  all  the  plain 
Lay  spotted  with  a  variegated  crowd 
Of  vehicles  and  travellers,  horse  and  foot. 
Wading  beneath  the  conduct  of  their  guide 
In  loose  procession  through  tlie    shallow 

stream 
Of  inland  waters ;  the  great  sea  meanwhile 
Heaved  at  safe  distance,  far  retired.      I 

I)aused, 
Longing  for  skill  to  paint  a  scene  so  bright 
And  cheerfiil.  but  the  foremost  of  the  band 
As  he  approached,  no  salutation  given 
In  the  familiar  language  of  the  day, 
Cried,  "  Robespierre  is  dead  I  " — nor  was  a 

doubt. 
After  strict  question,  left  within  my  mind 


That  he  and  his  supporters  all  were  fallen. 
Great  was  my  transport,  deep  my  gratis 

tude 
To  everlasting  Justice,  by  this  fiat 
Made  manifest.     "  Come  now,  ye  golden 

times," 
Said  I  fourth-pouring  on  those  open  sands 
A  hymn  of  triumph :    "  as  the   morning 

comes 
From  out  the  bosom  of  the  night,  come  ye  - 
Thus  far  our  tnist  is  verified ;  behold  1 
They  who  with  clumsy  desperation  brought 
A  river  of  Blood,  and  preached  that  nothing 

el:se  * 

Could  cleanse  the  Augean  stable,  by  the 

might 
Of  their  own  helper  have  been  swept  away; 
Their  madness  stands  declared  ana  visible ; 
Elsewhere  will  safety  now  be  sought,  and 

earth 
March  firmly  towards  righteousness   and 

peace." — 
Then  schemes  I  framed  more  calmly,  when 

and  how 
The  madding  factions  might  be  tranquillized. 
And  how  through  hardships  manifold  and 

long 
The  glorious  renovation  would  proceed. 
Thus  interrupted  by  uneasy  bursts 
Of  exultation,  1  pursued  my  way 
Along  that  very  shore  which  I  nad  skimmed 
In  former  days,  when — spurring  from  the 

Vale 
Of  Nightshade  and  St.  Mary*s  mouldering 

fane. 
And  the  stone  abbot,  after  circuit  made 
In  wantonness  of  heart,  a  joyous  band 
Of  school-boys  hastening  to  their  distant 

home 
Along  the  margin  of  the  moonlight  sea — 
We  beat  with  thundering  hoofs  the  level 

sand. 
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FRANCE 

CONCLUDED. 

From   that   time   forward.  Authority  m 

France 
Put  on  a  milder  face ;  Terror  had  ceased^ 
Yet  everything  was  Wanting  that  might  give 
Courage  to  them  who  looked  for  good  by 

Ught 


Of  ratioral  Expenenoe,  for  the  shoots 
And  hopeful  blossoms  of  a  second  spring ; 
Yet,  in  me,  confidence  was  unimpaired ; 
The  Senate's  language,  and  the  public  acts 
And  measures  of  the  Government,  though 

both 
Weak,  and  of  heartless    omen,  had   not 

power 
To  oaunt  me ;  in  the  People  was  my  trpist: 
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And  in  the  virtues  which  mine  eyes  had 

seen, 
T  knew  that  woittid  external  could  not  take 
Life  from  the  young  Republic;  that  new 

foes 
Would  only  follow,  m  the  path  of  shame. 
Their  brethren,  and  her  triumphs  be  in  the 
.     ehd 

Great,  universal,  irresistible 
This  intuition  led  me  to  confound 
One  victory  with  another,  higher  far, — 
TriunOpths  of  unambitious  peace  at  home, 
And  noiseless  fortitude.     Beholding  still 
Resistanee  strong  as  heretofore,  1  thought 
Jhat  what  was  m  degree  th«  same  was  like* 

wistf 
The  same  in  (juality,— that,  as  the  worse 
<)t  the  two  spirits  then  at  stri/e  remained 
Cn  tired,  the  better,  surely,  would  preserve 
The  heart  that  first  had  roused  him.  Vouth 

maintains, 
Tf)  all  conditions  of  society. 
Communion  more  direct  and  intimate 
With  Nature,— hence,  ofttimes,  with  reason 

too—  [then, 

THan  age  of  manhood,  even.  To  Nature, 
Power  had  reverted .  habit,  eustdm,  law, 
Had  left  an  interregnum's  open  space 
For  her  to  move  about  in,  uncontrolled. 
Hence  could  I  see  how  Babel-like  their  task, 
Who,  by  the  recent  deluge  stupefied. 
With  their  whole  souls  went  culling  from 

the  day 
Its  petty  promises,  to  Ijuild  a  tower 
Fdf  their  own  safety;  laUghfed  With  my  com- 
peers 
At  gravest  heads,  by  enmity  to  France 
Pistempered,  till  they  found,  in  every  blast 
Forced  from  the  stf eet-disturbing  newsman's 

horn, 

gor  her  great  cause  record  or  prophecy 
f  utter  ruin.     Mow  might  we  believe 
That  wisdom  could,  in  any  shape,  come 

near 
Men  clinging  to  delusions  so  insane  ? 
And  thus,  experience  proving  that  no  few 
Of  our  opinions  had  been  just,  we  took 
Like  credit  to  ourselves  where  less  was  due, 
And  thought  that  other  notions  wete  as 

■oiind. 
Yea,  oould  not  but  be  right,  becaus*  we  saw 
That  foolish  men  opposed  them« 

To  a  strain 
More  animated  I  might  here  give  way^ 
And  ttU,  since  juvenile  errors  v^tKj  theme, 
What  in  those  days,  through  Britf)iii»  was 

ptrffnaod 


To  turn  all  judgments  put  of  their  right 

course; 
But  this  is  passion  over-near  ourselves, 
Reality  too  close  and  too  intense, 
And  intermixed  with  something,  in    my 

mind. 
Of  scpm  and  condemnation  personal, 
That  would  profane  the  sanctity  of  verse. 
Out  Shepherds,  this  say  merely,  at  that 

time 
Acted,  or  seemed  at  least  to  act,  like  meB 
Thirsting  to  make  the  guardian   crook  of 

law  • 

A  tool  of  murder ;  they  Who  rtited  the  State, 
Though  with  such  awful  proof  before  their 

eyes 
That  he,  who  would  sow  deiath,  reaps  death, 

or  worse. 
And  can    re^p   nothing   better,  child-like 

longed 
To  imitiite,  not  wise  enough  to  avoid ; 
Or  left  (by  mere  timidity  betrayed) 
The  plain  straight  road,  for  one  no  better 

cnosen 
Than  if  their  wish  had  been  to  undermine 
Justice,  and  make  an  end  of  Liberty. 

But  from  these  bitter  truths  I  must  re- 
turn 
To  my  own  history.     It  hath  been  told 
That  I  was  led  to  take  an  eager  part 
In  arguments  of  civil  polity. 
Abruptly,  and  indeed  before  my  time  : 
I  haq  approached,  like  other  youths,  the 

Of  human  nature  from  the  golden  side, 
And  would  have  fought,  even  to  tiie  death, 

to  attest 
The  quality  of  the  metal  which  I  saw. 
What  there  is  best  in  individual  man. 
Of  wise  in  passion,  and  sublime  in  power. 
Benevolent  in  small  societies, 
And  great  In  large  ones^  1  had  oft  revolved, 
Felt  deeply,  but  not  thoroughly  understood 
By  reason:  nay,  far  from  it;  they   were 

yet. 
As  cauaa  ^ns  |iven  me  afterwards  to  learn. 
Not  proof  against  the  injuries  of  the  day  ; 
Lodged  only  at  the  sanotvary's  door. 
Not   safe  within  its  bosom.      Thus  pre- 
pared, 
And  with  such  general  insiaht  into  •vil. 
And  of  the  bounds  which  sever  it    Irom 
good,  [life 

As  booka  and  common    mterco«rs«    with 
Must  needs  h»va  give»-^w  tl>c  inca^pwi" 
encedmindy 


When  the  world  tpvels  in  a  beaten  road, 
Guide  faithful  as  is  needed — I  began 
To  meditate  with  ardor  on  the  rule 
And  management  of  nations ;  what  it  is 
And  ought  to  be ;  and  strove  to  learn  how 

far 
Their  power  or  weakness,  wealth  or  pov- 
erty, 
Their  haj^pines^  or  misery,  depends 
Upon  their  laws,  and  fashion  of  the  State. 

•  O  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy  t 
For  mighty  were  the  auxiliars  which  then 

stood 
Upon  our  side,  tw  who  were  strong  in  love  T 
Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive. 
But  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven!    O 

times. 
In   which    the   meagre,    stale,    forbidding 

ways 
Of  etistom,  law,  and  statute^  took  at  once 
The  attraction  of  a  country  m  romance  1 
When  Reason  seemed  the  most  to  assert  her 

rights 
When  most  Intent  on  making  of  herself 
A  iN'iine  enchantress — to  assist  the  work, 
Which  then  was    going    forward    in    her 

name ! 
Mot  fav<»red  spots  alone,  but  the   whole 

Earth, 
The  beauty  wore  of  promise — that  which 

sets 
(As  at  some  moments  mlsrht  not  be  unfelt 
Among  the  bowers  of  Pai«ujise  itself) 
The  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full  blown 
What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 
To  happiness  unthought  of?    The  inert 
Were  roused,  and  lively  natures  rapt  away  ! 
They  who  had  fed  their  childhood  upon 

dreams. 
The  play-fellows  of  fancy,  who  had  made 
Alt    powers    of   swiftness,   subtilty,    and 

strength 
Their  ministers,-*-who  in  lordly  vise  had 

stirred 
Amone  the  grandest  objects  of  the  sense. 
And  dealt  witii    whatsoever    they   found 

•  there 

As  if  they  had  within  some  lurking  right 
To  wield  it  i^th«y,  too,  who  o(  gentle  mo^d 
Had  watched  all  gentle  motions,  and  to 

these 
Had  fitted  their  own  thoughts,  schemers 

morQ  mild. 
And  in  the  region  of  their  peacf f ul  yelv^  ;-^ 


•  See  p.  190.— £<i 


Now  was  it  that  6ciA  found,  the  me^  and 

lofty 
Did  both  find  helpers  to  their  hearts'  desire. 
And  stuff  at  hand,  plastic  as  tr.ey  eould 

wish,— 
Were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  skill, 
Not  in  Utopia, — subterranean  fiekk,-^ 
Or  some  secreted  island^  Heaven  knows 

where  \ 
But  in  tlie  very  world,  which  is  the  wwld 
Of  all  of  us,<— the  place  where,  in  the  end, 
We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all  I 

Why  should  I  not  confess  that  Earth  was 
then 
To  me  what  an  inheritance,  new-fallen, 
Seems,  when  the  first  time  visited,  to  one 
Who  thither  comes  to  6nd  in  it  his  home ! 
1  Ic  walk!)  about  and  looks  upon  the  spot 
With  cordial  transport,  moulds  it  and  re- 
moulds. 
And  is  half  pleased  with  things  that  are 

amiss, 
'Twill  be  such  joy  to  see  them  disappev^ 

An  active  partisan,  I  thus  convoked 
From  every  object  pleasant  circumstance 
To  suit  my  end:* ;  1  moved  «imong  mankipdl 
With  genial  feelings  still  predominant  \ 
When  erring,  erring  on  the  bettej  part. 
And  in  the  kinder  spirit ;  placable, 
Indulgent,  as  not  uninformed  that  men 
See  as  they  have  been  taught — Antiquity 
Gives  rights  to  error  ;  and  aware,  no  less. 
That  throwing  off  oppression  must  be  work 
As  well  of  JJcense  as  of  Liberty ; 
And  above  all— for  this  was  more  than  ail- 
Not  caring  if  the  wind  did  now  and  then 
Blow  keen^upon  fn  eminence  that  gave 
Prospect  so  large  into  futurity  ; 
In  brief,  a  child  of  Nature,  as  at  first, 
Diffusing  only  those  affections  wider 
That  from  the  cr«dh»  had  grown  up  witk 

me. 
And  k)sing,  in  no  other  way  than  Ught 
Is  lost  in  light,  the  weak  in  the  more  strong. 

In  the  main  outline,  such  i(  xnigh^  be 

said 
Was  py  condition,  till  with  Qpen  war 
Britain  opposed  the  liberties  of  France. 
This  threw  me  first  out  of  the  pale  of  leve ; 
poured   and   corrupted,  upwards    to   ^ 

source, 
My  sentiments ;  was  not,  as  hitherto, 
A  swallowing  up  of  lesser  things  in  gre9jt, 
But  change  of  them  ii^to  their  contr^e^  i    ' 
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And  thus  a  way  was  opened  for  mistakes 
And  false  conclusions,  in  de.s?ree  as  gross, 
In  kind  more  dangerous.     What  had  been  a 

pride 
Was  now  a  shame;    my  likings  and  my 

loves 
Ran  in  new  channels,  leaving  old  ones  dryv: 
And  hence  a  blow  that,  in  maturer  age, 
Would  but  have    touched    the  judgment, 

struck  more  deep 
Into  sensations  near  the  heart :  meantime. 
As  from  the  first,  wild  theories  were  afloat. 
To  whose  pretensions,  sedulously  urged, 
1  had  but  lent  a  careless  ear,  assured 
That  time  was  ready  to  set  all  things  right, 
And  that  the  multitude,  so  long  oppressed, 
Would  be  oppressed  no  more. 

But  when  events 
Brought   less    encouragement,   and    unto 

these        ^ 
The  immediate  proof  of  principles  no  more 
Could  be  entrusted,  while  the  events  them- 
selves, 
Worn  out  in  greatness,  stripped  of  novelty, 
Less  occupied  the  mind,  and  sentiments 
Could  through  my  understanding's  natural 

growth  [tained 

No  longer  keep  their  ground,  by  faith  main- 
Of  inward  consciousness,  and  hope  that  laid 
Her  hand  upon  her  object — evidence  ^ 
Safer,  of  universal  application,  such 
As  could  not  be  impeached,  was  sought 

elsewhere. 

But  now,  become  oppressors  in  their  turn, 
Frenchmen  had   changed  a  war  of   self- 
defence 

For  one  of  conquest,  losing  sight  of  all 
Which  they  had  struggled  for  :  up  mounted 

now, 

Openly  in  the  eye  of  earth  and  heaven. 
The  scale  of  liberty.  I  read  her  doom. 
With   anger    vexed,  with  disappointment 

sore, 

But  not  dismayed,  nor  taking  to  the  shame 
Of  a  false  prophet.  While  resentment  rose 
Striving  to  hide,  what  naught  could  heal 

the  wounds 
Of  mortified  presumption,  I  adhered 
More  firmly  to  old  tenets,  and,  to  prove 
Their    temper,  strained  them  more;   and 

thus,  in  heat 
Of  contest,  did  opinions  every  day 
Grow  into  consequence,  till  round  my  mind 
They  dung,  as  if  they  were  its  life,  nay 

more. 
The  very  being  of  the  immortal  soul. 


This  was  the  time,  when,  all  things  tend- 
ing fast 
To  depravation,  speculative  schemes — 
That  promised  to  abstract  the  hopes  of  Man 
Out  ot  his  feelings,  to  be  fixed  thenceforth 
Forever  in  a  purer  elements- 
Found  ready  welcome.    Tempting  region 

that 
For  zeal  to  enter  and  refresh  herself, 
Where  passions  had  the  privilege  to  work. 
And  never  hear  the  sound  of  their  own 

names. 
But,  speaking  more  in  charity,  the  dream 
Flattered  the  young,  pleased  with  extremes, 

nor  least 
With  that  Which  makes  our  Reason's  naked 

self 
The  object  of  its  fervor.     What  delight  ! 
How  glorious  I  in  self-knowledge  and  self- 
rule,  [world, 
To  look  through  all  the  frailties  of  the 
And,  with  a  resolute  mastery  shaking  oflf 
Infirmities  of  nature,  time,  and  place, 
Build  social  upon  personal  Liberty, 
Which,  tb  the  blind  restraints  of  general 

laws 
Superior,  magisterially  adopts 
One   guide,    the   light  ot    circumstances, 

flashed 
Upon  an  independent  intellect 
Thus  expectation  rose  again  ;  thus  hope, 
From  her  first  ground  expelled,  grew  proud 

once  more. 
Oft,  as  my  thoughts  were  tiurned  to  human 

kind, 
I  scorned  mdifference ;  but,  inflamed  with 

thirst 
Of  a  secure  intelligence,  and  $ick 
Of  other  longing,  I  pursued  what  seemed 
A  more  exalted  nature ;  wished  that  Man 
Should  start  out  of  his  earthly,  worm-liko 

state. 
And  spread  abroad  the  wings  of  Liberty, 
Lord  of  himself,  in  undisturbed  delight — 
A  noble  aspiration  I  yet  I  feel 
(Sustained  by  worthier  as  by  wiser  thoughts) 
The  aspiration,  nor  shall  ever  cease 
To  feel  it ;— but  return  we  to  our  course. 

Enough,  His  true— could  such  a  plea  ex- 
cuse 

Those  aberrations  —  had  the  clamorous 
friends 

Of  ancient  Institutions  said  and  done 

To  bring  disgrace  upon  their  very  names ; 

Disgrace,  of  which,  custom  and  writton 
law, 
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And  sundry  moral  sentiments  as  props 
Or  emanations  of  those  institutes. 
Too  justly  bore  a  part.     A  veil  had  been 
Uplifted ;  why  deceive  ourseWes  ?  in  sooth, 
*Twas  even  so ;  and  sorrow  for  the  man 
Who  either  had  not  eyes  wherewith  to  see. 
Or,  seeing,  had  forgotten  !    A  strong  shock 
"Was  given  to  old  opinions  ;  all  men*s  minds 
Had  felt  its  power,  and  mine  was  both  let 

loose, 
Let  loose  and  goaded.      After  what  had 

been 
Already  said  of  patriotic  love, 
Suffice  it  here  to  add,  that,  somewhat  stem 
In  temperament,  withal  a  happy  man, 
And  therefore  bold  to  look  on  painful  things, 
Free  likewise  of  the  world,  and  thence  more 

bold, 
I  summoned  my  best  skill,  and  toiled,  in- 
tent 
To  anatomize  the  frame  of  social  life, 
Yea,  the  whole  body  of  society 
Searched  to    its    heart.     Share  with  me, 

Friend  I  the  wish 
That    some    dramatic   tale,    endued   with 

shapes 
Livelier,  and  flinging  out  hss  i^uarded  words 
Tlian  suit  the  work  we  fashion,  might  set 

forth 
What  then  I  learned,  or  think  I  learned,  of 

truth. 
And  the  errors  into  which  I  fell,  betrayed 
By  present  objects,  and  by  reasonings  false 
From  their  beginnings,  inasmuch  as  drawn 
Out  of  a  heart  that  had  been  turned  aside 
From  Nature's  way  by  outward  accidents, 
And  which  was  thus  confounded,  more  and 

more 
Misguided,  and  misguiding.    So  I  fared. 
Dragging  all  precepts,  judgments,  maxims, 

creeds, 
Like  culprits  to  the  bar  s  calling  the  mind, 
Suspiciously,  to  establish  in  plam  day 
Her  titles  and  her  honors ;  now  believing, 
Now  disbelieving  ;  endlessly  perplexed 
With  impulse,  motive,  right  and  wrong,  the 

ground 
Of  obligation,  what  the  rule  and  whence 
The  sanction  ;  till,  demanding  formal/r<w/. 
And  seeking  it  in  eycry  thing,  I  lost 
All  feeling  of  conviction,  and,  in  fine, 
Sick,  wearied  out  with  contrarieties. 
Yielded  up  moral  questions  in  despair. 

This  was  the  crisis  of  that  strong  disease. 
This   the   soul's   last  and  lowest  ebb;  1 
drooped* 


Deeming  our  blessM  reason  of  least  use 
Where    wanted    most :    "  The   lordly  at- 
tributes 
Of  will  and  choice,"  I  bitterly  exclaimed, 
"  What  are  they  but  a  mockery  of  a  Being 
Who  hath  in  no  concerns  of  his  a  test 
Of  good  and  evil ;  knows  not  what  to  fear 
Or  hope  for,  what  to  covet  or  to  shun : 
And  who,  if  those  could  be  discerned,  would 

yet 
Be  little  profited,  would  see,  and  ask 
Where  is  the  obligation  to  enforce  ? 
And,  to  acknowledged  law  rebellious,  still, 
As  selfish  passion  urged,  would  act  amiss ; 
The  dupe  of  folly,  or  the  slave  of  crime." 

Depressed,  bewildered  thus,  I  did  not  walk. 
With  scoffers,  seeking  light  and  gay  re- 
venge 
From  indiscriminate  laughter,  nor  sate  down 
In  reconcilement  with  an  utter  waste 
Of  intellect ;  such  sloth  I  could  net  brook, 
(Too  well  I  loved,  in  that  my  spring  of 

life, 
Pains-taking  thoughts,  and  truth,  their  dear 

reward) 
But  turned  to  abstract  science,  and  there 

sought 
Work  for  the  reasoning  faculty  enthroned 
Where  the  disturbances  of  space  and  time — 
Whether  in  matters  various,  properties 
Inherent,  or  from  human  will  and  power 
Derived— find  no  admission.   Then  it  was — 
Tluulks  to   the   bounteous    Giver   of   all 

good! — 
That  the  beloved  Sister  in  whose  sight 
Those  days  were  passed,  now  spealung  in  a 

voice 
Of  sudden  admonition— like  a  brook 
That  did  but  cross  a  lonely  road,  and  now 
Is  seen,  heard,  felt,  and  caught  at  every 

tiu*n. 
Companion   never  lost    through   many   a 

league- 
Maintained  for  me  a  saving  intercourse 
With  my  true  self ;  for,  though  bedimmed 

and  changed 
Much,  as  it    seemed,  I    was    np    further 

changed 
Than  as  a  clouded  and  a  waning  moon : 
She  whispered  still  that  brightness  would 

return. 
She,  in  the  midst  of  all,  preserved  me  still 
A  Poet,  made  me  seek  beneath  that  name, 
And  that  alone,  my  office  upon  earth  ; 
And,  lastly,  as  hereafter  will  be  shown, 
If  willing  audience  fail  not;  Nature's  self, 
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By  all  varieties  of  Tiuman  love 

Assisted,  led  mc  back  through  openiftj  oiy 

To  those  sweet  counsels  between  heJw  and 

heart 
Whence    grew    that    genume    kfiowlfcdge, 

fraught  with  peace, 
Which,  through  the  later  sinkings  of  this 

cause, 
Hath  Still  upheld  me,  and  upholds  fnd  now 
In  the  catastrophe  (for  so  they  drean\, 
And  nothing  less),  when,  finally  to  close 
And  seal  up  all  the  gains  of  France,  a  Pope 
Is  summoned  in,  to  crown  an  Emperot — 
fliis  last  opprobrium,  whon  we  se6  a  peo- 
ple, [Heav^ 
Hiftt  olice  Uxdced  up  in  faith,  as   if   to 
For  manrnt,  tibke  a  lesson  from  the  dog 
Returning  to  his  vomit ;  when  the  sua 
That  rttte  in  spltnckM-)  was  akve^  and  movfed 
In  exulUtion  nHtli  a  living  pomp 
Of  clouds — his  g>)di'y*s  naitonil  retiniK*^ 
fiath  dropSMd  all  -functions  by  the  gods  be- 

stowexf, 
And)  turned  Inio  a  gewgaw,  li  machine, 
Sets  like  an  Opera  phantom. 

Tims,  O  Friend  1 
Tlirough  times  of  honor  and  through  times 

Of  Bhame 
Descending,  have  I  faithfully  retraioed 
The  pef  turbations  of  a  youthhil  mind 
Under  a  k)nK-liv«d  storm  of  great  events^ 
A  fctory  destined  for  thy  ear,  who  now, 
Among  <^e  l^cn  «f  nfl«lon%  dost  abide 
Where  Etna,  over  hill  and  valley,  casts 
His  shadow  stretching  towards  Syratiu^ 
The  dtjr  of  Timeleon  1    ffUghteotis  Heaven  I 
How  are    the    mighty  prostrated  I    They 

first, 
Th«y  first  of  all  that  breathe,  should  have 

awaked 
.When  the  great  voice  was  heard  fvom  out 

«h«toiti^ 
Of  ancient  heroes.     If  I  suffered  grief 
For  ill-requited  Fhttite^  by  many  deemed 
A  trifler  only  in  hcf  proudest  day; 
Have  been  distressed  to  ihink  of  What  she 

pndB 
Promised,  now  is ;  a  far  more  Sober  cause 
Thine  eyes  tnu^t  s^e  di  6om>w  in  a  land. 
To  the  reaniimating  influence  lost 
Of  memory,  to  virtue  lost  and  hope, 
Though  with  the  wreck  of  loftier  years  be- 
strewn. 

But  indignation  works  where  hope  is  not, 
And  thou,  0  Friend  I   wilt  be  refreshed. 
I'hereis 


One  great  Society  alone  on  earth : 
The  noble  living  and  the  noble  DeadL 

Thine  be  such  converse  strong  and  saaap 

tive, 
A  ladder  for  thy  spirit  to  reascend 
To  health  and  joy  and  pure  contentedness ; 
To  me  the  grief  confined,  that  thou  art  gone 
From  this  Ust  spot  of  earth,  where  Free- 
dom now 
Stands  angle  in  her  only  sanctuary ; 
A  lonely  wanderer  art  gone,  by  pam 
Compelled  and  sickness,  at  this  latter  day« 
This  sorrowful  reverse  for  all  mankind. 
I  feel  for  thee,  must  utter  what  I  feel : 
The  sympathies,  erewhile  in  part  discharge^. 
Gather  afresh,  and  will  have  vent  again ; 
My  own  delights  do  scarcely  seem  to  mc 
My  own  delights ;  the  lordly  Alps  thert- 

selvcs. 
Those  rosy  peaiks,  from  which  the  Mormng 

looks 
A\)road  on  many  nations,  are  no  more 
For  me  that  image  of  pure  gladsomeness 
Which  they  were  wont  to  be.    Through 

kindred  scene^ 
For  purpose,  at  a  time,  how  different  t 
Thou  tak^st  thy  way,  carrying  the  heart  and 

soul 
That  Nature  gives  to  Poets,  nowby  thought 
Matured,   and   in   the   sanuxxer   o£  *tb«ir 

strength. 
Oh  1  wrap  him  in  y«iir  shades,  ye  niant 

woods. 
On  Etna's  side;  and  thou,  O  flowery  field 
Of  Enna  1    is  there  not  some  nook  of  thin^ 
From  the  first  play-time  of  the  infant  world 
Kept  sacred  to  restorative  delight, 
When  from  afar  invoked  by  anxious  bve/ 

ChUd  of  the  mountains,  amemg  fihephccds 

reared, 
Ere  yet  familiar  vrtth  the  dasstc  page, 
I  learnt  to  dteam  of  Sicily  ;  and  lo, 
Itie  gloom,  that,  but  a  moment  pas*,  Was 

deepened  ,__ 

At  ihy  command,  at  her  command  gi»i» 

way; 
A  pleasant  promise,  wafted  from  her  shorte, 
Comes  o*er  my  heart  :  in  fancy  I  behold 
Her  seas  yet  smiling,  her  once  happy  wales ; 
Nor -can  my  tongue  givie  utterance  to  a  nar 
Of  note  belonging  to  that  honored  isle, 
Philosopher  or  Bard,  Empedocles, 
Or  Archimedes,  pure  abstracted  sOifl  I 
That  doth  not  yidd  a  solace  t5  my  gVlef : 
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And,  O  Theocritus,*  so  far  have  some 
Prevailed  among  the  powers  of  heaven  and 

earth. 
By  their  fendowmen.ts,  good  or  great,  that 

they 
Have  had,  as  thou  reportest,  miracles 
Wrought  for  them  In  OM  timei   yea,  tiQt 

unmoved, 
AVhen  thipking  on  my  own  beloved  friend, 
\  hear  thee  ten  how  bees  with  honey  ^cd 
Divine  Comates,  by  his  impious  lord 
*Within  a  chest  imprisoned ;  how  they  came 
Laden    from    blooming  grove  or    flowery 

field. 
And  fed  him  there,  aiive,  month  aftfer  month, 
Because  the  goatherd,  blessed  man  1  had  lips 
Wet  with  the  Muse^  nectar. 

'  Thus  I  soothe 
The  pensive  moments  by  this  calm  fireside. 
And  find  a  thousand  bounteous  Images 
To  cheer  the  thoughts  of  thosie  1  love,  aod 

mme. 

*liieoQrit.  Idyll,  vii*  7S. 


Our  {)ray«rs  hftve  fMM  «ecc|9led  $  thoa  wilt 

stand 
On  Etna's  tttmmlt,  above  «atth  mmI  aea, 
Triumphant,    winning    from    the    invaded 

heavens 
Thoughts  without  bound,  mtgnfficent  de- 
signs. 
Worthy  of  poets  who  attuned  their  harps 
f  n  wood  or  echoing  cave,  for  discipline 
Of  heroes ;  or,  in  reverence  to  the  gods, 
'Mid  temples,  served  by  sapient  pnesta^  and 

choirs 
Of  virgins  crowned  w!th  roses.    Not  in  vam 
7hose  temples,  where  l^y  in  their  niins 

yet 
Survive  for  inspiration,  shafll  attract 
Thy  solitary  steps :  and  on  the  brin)c 
Thou  wilt  recline  of  pastond  Arethuse ; 
Or,  if  that  f ountam  l>5  in  truth  no  more, 
Then,  near  some  other  spring— which  bjf  the 

name 
Thou  gratulatest,  wilHnely  deceived-— 
I  see  thee  jinger  a  glad  votary. 
And  not  a  captive  pming  for  hh  home. 
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IMAGINATION  AND  TASTE,  HOW 
JMPAiRitU  ANiD  RESTORED, 

Long  tiaie  hiLve  human  ignorance  andguilt 
Detained  ms,  qu  what  spectacles  of  woe 
CowpcUed  toJook,  and  inwardly  impress 
With     sorrow,     di^iappointment,     vexing 

•jthoughLs, 
Confusion  of  the  )udgment,  zeal  decayed. 
And,  lastly,  utfefr  loss  of  hope  itself 
And  things  to  hope  for!  Mot  with  thepe 

bq;an  t«»4.— 

Our  song,  and  not  with  these  iour  so^g.muat 
Ye  motions  of  delight,  that  liaunt  the  sides 
Of  the  green  hills  :  ye  Joreezes  and  soft  airs, 
Whose   subtle  intercourse  with  Jbreathing 

fluwers, 
FeeA«ngly   watclied,    might     teach    Man's 

haughty  -race 
How  without  injury  to  take,  to  give 
Without  offence ;  ye  who,  as  if  to  sl>ow 
The  wondrous  influence  of  power  gently 

used, 
Bend  the  complying  heads  of  lordly  pines. 
And,  with  a  touch,  sh^ft  the  stupendous 

ckmdft  ■ 
Through  the  whole  compass  of  the.sli^y ;  ye 

brooks, 


Muttering  along  the  stones,  a  busy  noise 

iBy  <iay,  a  ^et  iKH^nd  in  silent  n^t ; 

Ye  waves,  that  out  of  the  great  deep  steal 

^orth 
In  «  calflfi  hour  to  kiss  the  pebbly  shore, 
Not  mute^  and  then  retire,  fearing  no  storm ; 
And  you,  ye  groye^  whose  ministry  it  b 
To-ioAerpose  the  covert  of  your  shades, 
Evep  as  a  ^leep,  between  the  heart  of  man 
And  outward  troubles,  between  man  himself, 
Not«eldom,and  his  own  uneasy  hear.t ; 
Oh,  that  I  had  a  music  and  a  voice 
Harmoipiious  <ks  your  own,  that  I  might  tell 
What  ye  have  done  for  me.     The  mormng 

shnies. 
Nor  heedeth  Man's  pervcrseness ;  Spring 

returns, — 
I  saw  the  Spring  return,  and  could  rejoice. 
In  common  with  the  children  of  her  love. 
Piping   on  boughs,  or  sporting  on  fres^ 

'  fields, 
Or  boldly  seeking  pleasure  nearer  heavefi 
On  wings  that  navigate  ce/ulean  skies. 
So  neither  were  complacency,  nor  peace, 
Nor  tender  yearnuigs,  wanting  for  my  good 
Through  these  distracted  times ;  in  Natuip 

stni 

Glorying,  I  found  a  cminterpoise-in^eK* 
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Which  when  the  spirit  of  eTil  reached  its 

height 
Maintained  for  me  a  secret  happiness. 

This  narrative,  my  Friend!  hath  chiefly 

told 
Of  intellectual  power,  fostering  love. 
Dispensing  truth,  and,  over  men  and  things, 
Where  reason  yet  might  hesitate,  diffusing 
Prophetic  sympathies  of  genial  faith : 
So  was  I  favored— such  my  happy  lot — 
Until  that  natural  gracioiisness  of  mind 
Gave  way  to  overpressure  from  the  times 
And  their  disastrous  issues.     What  availed, 
When  spells  forbade  the  voyager  to  land, 
That  fragrant  notice  of  a  pleasant  shore 
Wafted,  at  intervals,  from  many  a  bower 
Of  blissful  gratitude  and  fearless  love  ? 
J>are  I  avow  that  wish  was  mine  to  see, 
And  hope  that  future  times  would  surely 

see,/ 
The  man  to  come,  parted,  as  by  a  gulph, 
From  him  who  hacf  been ;  that  1  could  no 

more 
Trust  the  elevation  which  had  made  me  one 
With  the  great  family  that  still  survives 
To  illuminate  the  abyss  of  ages  past, 
Sage  warrior,  patriot,  hero ;  for  it  seemed 
That  their  best  virtues  were  not  free  from 

taint 
Of  something  false  and  weak,  that  could  not 

stand 
The  open  eye  of  Reason.    Then  I  said, 
*'  Go  to  the  Poets,  they  will  speak  to  thee   . 
More  perfectly  of  purer  creatures ;— yet 
If  reason  be  nobility  in  man, 
Can  aught  be  more  ignoble  than  the  man 
Whom  they  delight  in,  blinded  as  he  is 
By  prejudice,  the  miserable  slave 
Of  low  ambition  or  distempered  love  ? " 

In  such  strange  passion,  if  I  may  once 

more 
Review  the  past,  I  warred  against  myself— 
A  bigot  to  a  new  idolatry — 
Like  a  cowled  monk  who  hath  forsworn  the 

world. 
Zealously  labored  to  cut  off  my  heart 
From  all  the  sources  of  her  former  strength  ; 
And  as,  by  simple  waving  of  a  wand, 
The  wizard  instantaneously  dissolves 
Palace  or  grove,  even  so  could  I  unsoul 
As  readily  by  syllogistic  words 
Those  mysteries  of  being  which  have  made, 
And  shall  continue  evermore  to  make. 
Of  the  wbok  tuuuaia  irace  one  brptherbood. 


What  wonder,  then,  if,  to  a  mind  so  far 
Perverted,  even  the  visil^e  Universe 
Fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  taste 
Less  spiritual,  with  microscopic  view 
Was  scanned,  as  I  had  scanned  the  moral 

worid  ? 
O  Soul  of  Nature  1  excellent  and  fair! 
That  didst  rejoice  with  me,  with  whom  I, 

too,  [winds 

Rejoiced  through  early  youth,  before  the 
And  roaring  waters,  and  in  lights  and  shades 
That  marched  and  countermarched  about 

the  lulls 
In  glorious  apparition.  Powers  on  whom 
1  daily  waited,  now  all  eye  and  now 
All  ear ;  but  never  long  without  the  heart 
Employed,  and  man's  unfolding  intellect: 

0  Soul  of  Nature  I  that,  by  laws  divine 
Sustained  and  governed,  still  dost  overflow 
With  an  impassioned  life,  what  feeble  ones 
Walk  on  this  earth  1  how  feeble  have  1  been 
When  thou  wert  in  thy  strength  1    Nor  this 

through  stroke 
Of  human  suffering,  such  as  justifies 
Remissness  and  inaptitude  ot  mind. 
But  through  presumption ;  even  in  pleasure 

pleasol 
Unworthily,  disliking  here,  and  there 
Liking ;  by  rules  of  mimic  art  transferred 
To  things  above  all  art;  but  more,— for 

this. 
Although  a  strong  infection  of  the  age, 
Was  never  much  my  habit — giving  way 
To  a  comparison  of  scene  with  scene. 
Bent  overmuch  on  superficial  things. 
Pampering  myself  with  meagre  novelties 
Of  color  and  proportion ;  to  the  moods 
Of  time  and  season,  to  the  moral  power, 
The  affections  and  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
Insensible.     Nor  only  did  the  love 
Of  sitting  thus  in  judgment  interrupt 
My  deeper  feelings,  but  another  cause, 
More  subtle  and  less  easily  explained, 
That  almost  seems  inherent  in  the  c'eature, 
A  twofold  frame  of  body  and  of  mind. 

1  speak  in  recollection  of  a  time 

When  the  bodily  eye,  in  every  stage  of  life 
The  most  despotic  of  our  senses,  gained 
Such  strength  in  me  as  often  held  my  mind 
In  absolute  dominion.    Gladly  here. 
Entering  upon  abstruser  argument. 
Could  I  endeavor  to  unfold  the  means 
Which  Nature  studiously  employs  to  thwart 
This  tyranny,  summons  all  the  senses  each 
To  counteract  the  other,  and  themselves, 
And  makes  them  all,  and  the  objects  wi& 
which  all 
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Are  conversant,  subservient  in  their  turn 
To  the  great  ends  of  Liberty  and  Power. 
But  leave  we  this;    enough  that  my  de- 
lights 
(Such  as  they  were)  were  sought  insatiably. 
Vivid  the  transport,  vivid  though  not  pro- 
found ; 
I  roamed  from  hill  to  hill,  from  rock  to 

rock, 
Still  craving  combinations  of  new  forms, 
New  pleasure,  wider  empire  for  the  sight, 
Proud  of  her  own  endowments,  and  rejoiced 
To  lay  the  inner  faculties  asleep. 
Amid  the  turns  and  counterturns,  the  strife 
And  various  trials  of  our  complex  being, 
As  we  grow  up,  such  thraldom  of  that  sense 
Seems  hard  to  shun.    And  yet  1  knew  a 

.maid,  [bonds ; 

A    young    enthusiast,    who  escaped  these 
Her  eye  was  not  the  mistress  of  her  heart ; 
Far  less  did  rules  prescribed  by  passive 

taste, 
Or  barren  intermeddling  subtleties, 
Perplex  her  mind  ;  but,  wise  as  women  are 
When   genial  circumstance   hath    favored 

them, 
She  welcomed  what  was  given,  and  craved 

no  more ; 
Whate'er  the  scene  presented  to  her  view  , 
That  was  the  best,  to  tliat  she  was  attuned 
By  her  benign  simplicity  of  life. 
And  through  a  perfect  happiness  of  soul. 
Whose  variegated  feelings  were  in  this 
Sisters,    that    they    were  each  some  new 

deliglit. 
Birds  in  the  bower,  and  lambs  in  the  green 

field, 
Could  they  have  known  her,  would  have 

loved;  methought 
Her  very  presence  such  a  sweetness  breathed. 
That  flowers,  and  trees,  and  even  the  silent 

hills. 
And  everything  she  looked  on,  should  have 

had 
An  intimation  how  she  bore  herself 
Towards  them  and  to  all  creatures.     God 

delights 
In  such  a  being ;  for,  her  common  thoughts 
Are  piety,  her  life  is  gratitude. 

Even  like  this  maid,  before  I  was  called 
forth 
From  the  retirement  of  my  native  hills, 
1  loved  whate'er  I  saw  :  nor  lightly  loved, 
But  most  intensely ;  never  dreamt  of  aught 
More  grand,  more  fair,  more   exquisitely 
inuned 


Than  those  few  nooks  to  which  my  happy 

feet 
Were  limited.    I  had  not  at  that  time 
Lived  long  enough,  nor  in  the  least  survived 
The  first  diviner  influence  of  this  world, 
As  it  appears  to  unaccustomed  eyes. 
Worshipping    them  among  the   depth   of 

things, 
As  piety  ordained ;  could  I  submit 
To  measured  admiration,  or  to  aught 
That  should  preclude  immility  and  love  ? 
I  felt,  observed,  and   pondered;   did  not 

judge. 
Yea,  never  thought  of  judging;  mth  the 

gift 
Of  all  this  glory  filled  and  satisfied. 
And  afterwards,  when  through  the  gorgeous 

Alps 
Roaniing,  I  carried  with  me  the  same  heart: 
In  truths  the  degradation — howsoever 
Induced,  effect,  in  whatsoe'er  degree. 
Of  custom  that  prepares  a  partial  scale 
In  which  the  little  oft  outweighs  the  great ; 
Or  anj'  other  cause  that  hath  been  named ; 
Or  lastly,  aggravated  by  the  times 
And  their  nnpassioned  sounds,  which  well 

might  make 
The  milder  minstrelsies  of  rural  scenes 
Inaudible — was  transient ;  I  had  known 
Too  forcibly,  too  early  in  my  hfe, 
Visitings  of  imaginative  power 
For  this  to  last :  I  shook  the  habit  off 
Entirely  and  forever,  and  again 
In  Nature's  presence  stood,  as  now  I  stand, 
A  sensitive  being,  a  creative  soul. 

There  are  in  our  existence  spots  of  time. 
That  with  distinct  pre-eminence  retain 
A  renovating  virtue,  whence,  depressed 
By  false  opinion  and  contentious  thought, 
Or  aught  of  heavier  or  more  deadly  weight, 
In  trivial  occupations,  and  the  round 
Of  ordinary  intercourse,  our  minds 
Are  nourished  and  invisibly  repaired  ; 
A  virtue,  by  which  pleasure  is  enhanced, 
That  penetrates,  enables  us  to  mount. 
When  Iiigh,  more  high,  and  lifts  us  up  when 

fallen. 
This  efficacious  spirit  chiefly  lurks 
Among  those  passages  of  life  that  give 
Profoundest  knowledge  to  what  point,  and 

now, 
The  mind  is  lord  and  master— outward  sense 
The  obedient  servant  of  her  will.     Such 

moments 
Are  scattered  everywhere,  taking  their  date 
From  our  fir^t  childliood.   I  remember  weU^ 
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That  on«,  ■whfle  yet  tny  ihexp«ri«ncfcd  tiatid 
Could  sc;j'cely  hold  a  bridle,  with  proud 

hopes 
I  mounted,  and  we  journeyed  towards  the 

Wlls: 
An  ancient  servant  of  my  father's  house 
•  "Was  with  me,  my  cncouragcr  and  guide  t 
We  had  not  travelled  long,  ere  some  mis- 
chance 
Divined    me   from   my  comrade;    and, 

through  fear 
i>!smoanting,  dowA  the  rough  and  stony 

moor 
1  led  my  horsey  and,  stumbling  on,  Sit  length 
Came  to  a  bottom,  where  in  former  times 
A  murderer  had  been  hung  in  iron  diains. 
I^he  gibbet-mast  had  moulded  down,  the 

lx)nes 
And  iron  case  were  gone  ;  but  on  the  tuxf  , 
Hard  by,  soon  after  thact  fell   deed  was 

wrought, 
Some  unknown  hand  had  carved  the  mur- 
derer's name. 
The  monumental  letters  were  inscribed 
lu  times  long  past ;  but  still,  from  year  to 

year, 
By  superstition  of  the  neighborhidod,       ^ 
The  grass  is  cleared  away,  and  td  this  hour 
The  Characters  are  fresh  and  visible ; 
A  casual  glance  had  shown  them,  and  \  fled, 
Faltermg  and  faint,  and  ignorant  of  the 

road: 
Then,  reascending  the  bare  common,  saw 
fk  nalced  podl  that  lay  beneath  the  hills. 
The  beacon  on  the  summit,  and,  more  near 
A  ^\  who  bore  a  pitcher  on  her  head, 
Atid  seemed  with  difficult  steps  to  force  hor 

way 
Against  the  blowing  wind.    It  was,  in  truth, 
An  ordinary  sight ;  but  I  should  need 
Colors  smd  words  that  are  unknown  to  man, 
To  paint  the  visionary  dreariness 
Which,  while  1  Jooked  all  round  for  my  lost 

guide, 
Invested  moorlind  waste,  and  naked  pool 
The  beacon  crowning  the  lone  eminence. 
The  female  and  her  garments  vexed  and 

tossed 
By  the  strong  wind.    When,  in  the  blessed 

hours 
Of  early  love,  the  loved  one  at  my  ade^ 
I  roamed,  in  daily  presence  of  this  scene, 
Dpon  the  naked  pool  and  dreary  crags, 
And  on  the  melancholy  beacon,  fell 
U  spirit  of  pleasure    and  youth's  golden 

gleam ; 
And  think  ye  not  with  radiance  more  sublime 


For  these  remembrances,  and  for  the  power 
They  had  left  behind  ?    So  feeling  comes  ift 

aid 
Of  feeling,  and  diversity  of  strengdi 
Attends  us,  if  but  onre  we  have  teen  strong* 
Oh  I  mystery  of  man,  from  What  a  depth 
Proceed  thy  honors.     I  am  lost,  but  see 
In  simple  diildhood  something  of  the  base 
On  which  thy  greatness  stands ;  but  this  J 

feel. 
That  from  thys^  it  comes,  that  thou  must 

give, 
Else  never  canst  receive.    The  days  gcme  by 
Return  upon  me  almost  from  the  dawn 
Of  life :  the  hiding-places  of  man's  power 
Open ;  I  would  approach  them,  but  they 

close. 
1  see  by  glimpses  now ;  when  age  comes  oi^, 
May  scarcely  see  at  all ;  and  1  would  give, 
While  yet  we  may,  as  far  as  Words  can  gjiv^ 
Substance  and  life  to  what  1  fed,  enshrinmg, 
Such  is  my  hope,  the  spirit  of  the  Fast 
For  future  restoration.— Yet  another 
Of  these  memorials : — 

One  Christma!i-thne, 
On  the  glad  eve  of  its  dear  holidays, 
Feverish,  and  tirvd,  and  restless,  I  went 

forth 
Into  tlie  fields,  Impatient  for  the  sight 
Of  those  led  palfreys  tliat  should  bear  qs 

home ; 
My  brothers  and  myself.  There  rose  a  crag. 
That,  from  the  meeting-point  of  two  higb> 

ways 
Ascending,    overlooked    them    both,    far 

stretched ; 
Thither,  uncertain  on  which  road  to  fix 
My  expectation,  thither  I  repaired, 
Scout-nke,  and  gained  the  summit ;  *twas  x 

day 
Tempestuous,  dafk,  and  wlM,  and  on  th6 

grass 
I  sate  halfshefttered  by  a  naked  wall ; 
Upon  my  right  hand  couched  a  single  sheep. 
Upon  my  left  a  blasted  hawthorn  stood ; 
V\ilh  those  companions  at  my  side,  I  watched, 
Straining  my  eyes  intensely,  as  the  mist 
Gave  intermitting  prospect  of  the  copse 
.4nd  plain  beneath.    Ere  we  to  schodl  re- 
turned,-^ 
That  dreary  time,  — ere  we  had  been  ten 

days 
Sojeumers  in  my  father's  house,  he  died, 
And  I  and  my  three  brothers,  orphans  then, 
Followed  his  body  to  the  grave.   The  evenL 
With  all  the  sorrow  that  it  brdusfht,  appeared 
A  chastisement;  and  when  1  c^led  to  mind 
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That  day  se  fotttly  fast^  wiku<  f idm  the  «t«ig 
I  looked  in  such  anxiety  of  hope:; 
"With  trite  mttediotift  of  iiiora)ity, 
Yet  in  the  deepest  passion,  I  bowed  low 
To  God,  Who  thus  corrected  my  dieBires  \ 
And,  afterwards,  the  wind  and  sleety  rain, 
And  all  the  bmsineM  of  the  elements, 
I'he  single  shisep,  and  the  cne  blasted  tPM, 
And  the  Uesk  music  from  tlut  cM  stone 

waf]. 
The  A«BM  of  wMd  anA  wattr,  and  the  «ilfi1 
That  on  the  line  of  each  of  those  two  roads 
Advanced  m  tuoh  isdispatablft  shapes  \ 


All  flMsfe  w«r«   Idndrbd  spe«Udes    tnd 
sounds  fdfitik, 

To  which  I  oft  repaired,  and  thence  would 
As  at  a  fountain  ;  and  on  winter  nights, . 
Down  to  this  very  time,  when  stottn  and 

rain 
Beat  on  my  roof ^  or,  haply,  at  noon-day, 
While  in  a  grove  1  walk,  whose  lofty  trees. 
Laden  willi  summer's  thickest  foliage,  ro<ii 
In  a  strono;  wind,  some  working  of  the  spirit. 
Some  inv«rard  agitations  thence  are  brought, 
Whate'er  their  office,  whether  to  beguile 
Thoughts  over  busy  in  the  course  they  took, 
Or  animate  an  hour  df  vacant  ease. 
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IMAGINATION  AND   TASTE,  IfOVV 
IMPAIRED  AND  RESTORED. 

CONCLUDED. 

FitiMa  Nature   detk   emotion   csmt^  and 

moods 
Of  calidness  equally ave  Nsfturals  gift: 
This  is  her  glory ;  these  two  attribiites 
Ate  sister  honis  that  «oii8titute  her  strength. 
itenceGcsras^  Jkati  to  thrive  by  interchange 
Of  pease  and  eoccitation,  iuvds  in  her 
Uis  best  and  purest  ficiend)  from  her  re- 
ceives 
Tfaiit  energy  <by  tofakfa  he  seeks  the  truth) 
From  her  that  happy  stilhiCBS  of  the  mind 
4AKhacfa  fits  him  to  receive  it  when  unsought 

Such  benefit  the  humblest  intellects 
PartsQcttb^«achantheitr<d!egree;  'tis  mine 
Ta  »cak,  what  X  jnysetf  have  known  and 
/elt;  I 

Smooth  task  1  for  words  find  easy  way,  in- 

'S{>ived 
By  gratitude,  and  confidence  in  triiCh. 
Long  «ime  In  sekrdi  «f  kiiowledge  did  I 

range 
Th»)fll|]d  tsi  Mimsn  We,  fn^eart  and  mind 
Benighted  ;  but,  the  dawn  beginning  now 
To  feaf)^o&r,  H«ras  pfro^ed  fhafnot  m  vain 
1  hod  been  tatigltt  to  reverence  a  Power 
That  is  the  visible  quality  and  shape 
•AUdiiHage'df  ti^  reason  ;  ftaX  matures 
Her  processes  by  steadfast  laws ;  gives  birth 
To  no  impatient  or  fallacious  hopes, 
fft)  heat  oi  passion  or  excessive  zeal. 
No  vain  conceits ;  provokes  to  no  quidc  turns 
Of  self-applautfins;  intellect :  but  trains 
To  meekness,  and  ^exalts  Isy  'humble  ^aitii-;    . 


Holds  up  before  the  mind  lfttOJci£ite 
With  BfeSewt  objects,  and  the  busy  dMCC 
Of  things  that  pass  away,  a  temperate  '^how 
Of  objects  that  endlrre  j  and  by  this  coursa 
Disposes  her,  when  over-fondly  set 
On  throwing  off  Inciimbrantes,  to  seek 
In  man,  and  in  the  fmme  of  soctai  life, 
Whate'er  there  is  desirable  and  good 
Of  kindred  permanence,  undiangcd  in  f  onti 
And  f  unctkm,  ot^  through  strttt  vicissitiidt 
Of  life  and  death,  revolving.     Aijdve  i^l 
Were   re^etilabMshed   now   those   wMdhfthl 

thoughts 
Which,  seeing  little  worthy  -or  sublhne 
In  what  the  Historian^s  pen  so  much  delights 
T»  bla£on— power  and  energy  detatihed 
From  moral  purpose — early  tutdk«d  me 
To  look  with  feelin^gs  of  fraternal  love 
Upon  the  unassuming  things  that  hold 
A  sHent  statkm  in  this  beauteous  world. 

Thus  moderated,  thus  compose^,  I  foana 
Once  more  in  Man  an  object  of  delight, 
Of  pure  imagination,  and  of  love ; 
And,  as  the  horizon  of  my  mind  enlarged, 
Again  I  took  the  intellectual  eye 
Por  my  instructor,  studious  more  to  see 
Great  truths,  tlwm  touch  and  handle  little 

ones. 
K-noMi^ledge  was  given  accdrdingJy ;  my  truAt 
Became  more  firm  in  feelings  that  had  stood 
The  test  bf  sueh  a  trial ;  dlearer  f ar 
My  *ense  of  excellence— of -right  and  wixyngs 
The  promise  of  the  present  time  retired 
Into  Its  true  proportion  ;  sangiiine  s6heme^ 
Ambitions    projects,  pleased   me   tessj  I 
•sought 
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For  present  good  in  life's  familiar  face, 
And  built  thereon  my  hopes  of  good  to  come. 

With  settling  judgmients   now  of  what 
would  last 
And  what  would  disappear ;  prepared  to  find 
Presumption,  folly,  madness,  in  the  men 
Who  thrust  themselves  upon  the  passive 

woi-ld 
As  Rulers  of  the  world ;  to  see  in  these, 
Even  when  the  public  welfare  is  their  aim, 
Plans  without  thought,  or  built  on  theories 
Vague  and  unsound;  and  having  brought 

the  books 
Of  modem  statists  to  their  proper  test. 
Life,  human  life ;  with  all  its  sacred  claims 
Of  sex  and  age,  and  heaven-descended  rights, 
Mortal,  of  those  beyond  the  reach  of  death  ; 
And  having  thus  discerned  how  dire  a  thing 
Is  worshipped  in  that  idol  proudly  n<)med 
^  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  where  alone 

that  wealth 
Is  lodged,  and  how  increased ;  and  having 

gained 
A  more  judicious  knowledge  of  the  worth  ■ 
And  dignity  of  individual  man, 
No  composition  of  the  brain,  but  man 
Of  whom  we  read,  the*  man  whom  we  behold 
With  our  own  eyes — I  could  not  but  in- 
quire— 
Not  with  less  interest  than  heretofore, 
But  greater,  though  in  spirit  more  subdued — 
Why  is  this  glorious  creature  to  be  found 
.One  only  in  ten  thousand  ?    What  one  is, 
Why  may  not  millions  be  ?    What  bars  are 

thrown 
By  Nature  in  the  way  of  such  a  hope  ? 
Our  animal  appetites  and  daily  wants, 
Are  these  obstructions  insurmountable  ? 
If  not,  then  others  vanish  into  air. 
"  Inspect  ^e  ba!>is  of  the  social  pile : 
Inquire,"  said  I,  "how  much  of  mental 

poller 
And  genuine  virtue  they  possess  who  live 
By  bodily  toil,  labor  exceeding  far 
Their  due  proportion,  under  all  the  weight 
Of  that  injustice  which  upon  ourselves 
Ourselves  entail."     Such  estimate  to  frame 
I    chiefly  looked  (what  need  to  look  be- 
yond ?) 
Among  the  natural  abodes  of  men, 
^Fields  with  their  rural  works ;  recalled  to 

mind 
My  earliest  notices ;  vdth  these  compared 
•The  observations  made  in  later  youth, 
Aod  to  tbdt  day  coQtinued«~For  the  time 


Had  never  been  when  throes  of  mighty 

Nations 
And  the  world's  tumult  unto  me  could  yield. 
How  far  soe'er  transported  and  possessed. 
Full    measure    of    content;    but   still     I 

craved 
An  intermingling  of  distinct  regards 
And  truths  of  individual  sympathy 
Nearer  ourselves.     Such  often  might  be 

gleaned  • 

From  the  great  City,  else  it  must  have 

proved 
To  me  a  heart-depressing  wilderness ; 
But  much  was  wanting:  therefore   did   I 

turn 
To  you,  ye  pathways,  and  ye  lonely  roads  ; 
Sought  you    enriched  with    eveiythmg   I 

prized, 
With  humane  kindnesses  and  simple  joys. 

Oh !  next  to  one  dear  state  of  bliss,  voudi- 
safed 
Alas  I  to  few  in  this  untoward  world. 
The  bliss  of  walking  daily  in  life's  prime 
Through  field  or  forest  with  the  maid  we 

love, 
While  yet  our  hearts .  are  young,  while  yet 

we  breathe 
Nothing  but  happiness,  in  some  lone  nook. 
Deep  vale,  or  any  where,  the  home  of  both, 
From  which  it  would  be  misery  to  stir : 
Oh  I  next  to  such  enjoyment  of  our  youth. 
In  my  esteem,  next  to  such  dear  delight. 
Was  that  of  wandering  on  from  day  to  day 
Where  1  could  meditate  in  peace,  and  cull 
Knowledge  that  step  by  step  might  lead  me 

on 
To  wisdom ;  or,  as  lightsome  as  a  bird 
Wafted.upon  the  wind  from  distant  lands. 
Sing  notes  of  greeting  to  strange  fields  or 

groves, 
Which  lacked  not  voice  to  welcome  me  in 

turn: 
And,  when  that  pleasant  toil  had  ceased  to 

please. 
Converse  with  men,  where  if  we  meet  a 

face 
We  almost  meet  a  friend,  on  naked  heaths 
With  long  long  ways  before,  by  cottage 

bench. 
Or  well-spring  where  the  weary  travdler 

rests. 

Who  doth  not  love  to  follow  with  his 
eye 
The  wmdings  of  a  public  way  ?  the  sight, 
Famihar  object  as  it  is,  bath  wrought 
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On  my  imagination  since  the  morn 
Of  childhood,  when  a  disappearing  line 
One  daily  present  to  my  eyes,  that  crossed 
The  naked  summit  of  a  far-off  hill 
Beyond  the  Umits  that  my  feet  had  trod, 
Was  like  an  invitation  into  space 
Boundless,  or  guide  into  eternity. 
Yes,  something  of  the  grandeur  which  in- 
vests 
The  mariner  who  sails  the  roaring  sea 
Through  storm  and  darkness,  early  in  my 
mmd  [earth ; 

Surrounded,   too,    the    wanderers    cf    the 
Grandeur  as  much,  and  loveliness  far  more. 
Awed  have  I  been  by  strolling  Bedlamites ; 
From  many  other  uncouth  vagrants  (passed 
In  fear)  have  walked  with  quicker  step ;  but 

why 
Take  note  of  this  ?    When  I  began  to  en- 
quire, [speak 
To  watcii  and  question  those  I  met,  and 
Without  reserve  to  them,  the  lonely  roads 
Were  open  schools  m  which  I  daily  read 
With  most  deliglit  the  passions  of  man- 
kind, 
Whether  by  words,  looks,  sighs,  or  tears,  re- 
vealed ; 
There  saw  into  the  depth  of  human  souls, 
Souls  that  appear  to  have  no  depth  at  all 
To  careless  eyes.    And — now  convinced  at 

heart 
How  little  those  formalities,  to  which 
With  overweenin!»  trust  alone  we  give 
The  name  of  Education,  have  to  do 
With  real  feeling  and  just  sense ;   how  vain 
A  correspondence  with  the  talking  world 
Proves  to  the  most ;  and  called  to  make 

good  search 
If  man's  estate,  by  doom  of  Nature  yoked 
With  toil,  be  therefore  yoked  with  igno- 
rance; 
If  virtue  be  indeed  so  hard  to  rear. 
And  intellectual  strength  so  rare  a  boon — 
I  prized  such  walks  still  more,  for  there  I 
found  [peace 

Hope  to  my  hope,  and  to   my  pleasure 
And  steadiness,  and  healing  and  repose 
To  every  angry  passion.     There  I  heard, 
From  mouths  of  men  obscure  and  lowly, 

truths 
Replete  with  honor ;  sounds  in  unison 
With  loftiest  promises  of  good  and  fair. 

There  are  who  think  that  strong  affection, 
love 
Known    by    whatever    name,  is    falsely 
deemed 


A  gift,  to  use  a  term  which  they  would  use, 
Of  vulgar  nature ;  that  its  growth  requires 
Retirement,  leisure,  language  purified 
By  manners  studied  and  elaborate  ; 
That    whoso    feels    such  passion    in    its 

strength 
Must  live  within  the  very  light  and  air 
Of  courteous  usages  refined  by  art. 
True  is  it,  where  oppression  worse  than 

death 
Salutes  the  being  at  his  birth,  where  grace 
Of  culture  hath  been  utterly  unknown. 
And  poverty  and  labor  in  excess 
From  day  to  day  pre-occupy  the  ground 
Of  the  affections,  and  to  Nature's  self 
Oppose  a  deeper  nature ;  there,  indeed. 
Love  cannot  be  ,*  nor  does  it  thrive  with 

ease 
Among  the  close  and  overcrowded  haunts 
Of  cities,  where  the  human  heart  is  sick, 
And  the  eye  feeds  it  not,  and  cannot  feed. 
— Yes,   in  those  wanderings  deeply  did  I 

feel 
How  we  mislead  each  other;  above  all. 
How  books  mislead  us,  seeking  their  re- 
ward 
From  judgments  of  the  wealthy  Few,  who 

see 
By  artificial  lights ;  how  they  debase 
The  Many  for  the  pleasure  of  those  Few ; 
Effeminately  level  down  the  truth 
To  certain  general  notions,  for  the  sake 
Of  beinsf  understood  at  once,  or  else 
Through  want  of  better  knowledge  in  the 

heads 
That  framed  them;  iattering  self-conceit 

with  words. 
That,  while  they  most  ambitiously  set  forth 
Extrinsic  differences,  the  outward  marks 
Whereby  society  has  parted  man 
From  man,  neglect  the  universal  heart. 

Here,  calling  up  to  mind  what  then  I 

saw, 
A  youthful  traveller,  and  see  daily  now 
In  the  familiar  circuit  of  my  home. 
Here  might  I  pause,  and  bend  in  reverence 
To  Natiire,  and  the  power  of  human  minds, 
To  men  as  they  are  men  within  themselves. 
How  oft  high  service  is  performed  within, 
When  all  the  external  man  is  rude  in  show, — 
Not  like  a  temple  rich  with  pomp  and  gold,* 
But^i  mere  mountain  chapel,  that  protects 
Its    simple    worshippers    from    sun    and 

shower. 
Of  these,   said  !»  shall  be  my  song;  of 

these, 


If  future  years  mature  me  for  the  task, 
Will  1  record  the  praises,  making  vers$ 
Deal  boldly  with    substantial  things;    ia 

truth 
And  sanctity  of  passion,  speak  of  thesei, 
That  justice  may  be  done,  obeisance  paid 
Where  it  is  due  :  thus  happy  shall  I  teach. 
Inspire ;  through  unadulterated  ears 
^ow  rapture,  tenderness,  and  hope,-»my 

theme 
No  other  thaji  the  very  heart  of  man* 
As  found  among  the  best  of  those  who 

live, 
Not  unexalted  by  religious  faith, 
Nor    uninformed   by   books,  good  books, 

though  few, 
)o  Nature's  [presence :  thence  may  I  select 
Sorrow,  that  is  not  sorrow,  but  delight  t 
And  miserable  love,  that  is  not  pain 
To  hear  of,  for  the  glory  that  redounds 
Tlierefrum  to  human  kind,  and  wliat  we 

arc. 
Be  mine  to  follow  with  no  timid  step 
Where  knowledge  leads  me ;  it  shall  be  my 

pride 
That  I    have    dared    to    tread    this    holy 

ground, 
Speaking  no  dream,  but  things  oracular ; 
Matter  not  UgUtly  to  be  beard  by  those 
Who  to  the  letter  of  the  outward  promise 
Do  read  the  invisible  soul  ;  by  men  adroit 
In  speech*  and  for  communion  with  the 

world 
Accomplished;  minds  whose  faculties  are 

then 
Most  active  when  th^  are  most  ek>quent, 
And  elevated  most  when  most  admired* 
Men  may  be  found  of  other  mould  thaii 

these, 
Who    are    their  own  upholders,  to  them* 

selves 
Encouragement,  and  eners^y,  and  will, 
ExfH'essiDg  Uvejie&t  thoughts  in  lively  wovds 
As  native  passion  dictates.     Others,  too. 
There  are  among  the  walks  of  homely  hte 
Still  higher,  men  for  contemplation  framed, 
Shy,  and  unpractised  in  the  strife  of  phrase ; 
Meek  men,  whose  vmry  souk  perhaps  would 

sink 
I^eneath  them,  summoned  to    such  inter- 

course: 
Theirs  is  the  language  of  the  heavens,  the 

power, 
The  thought,  the  image,  and  the  silent  joy  ; 
Words  are  but  under-agents  in  their  souls  ; 
VV'hen  they  afe  gratpJAg  ytith  their  greatest 

strength, 


They  do  nol  brnthe  anang  them :  this  I 

speak 
In  gratitude  to  God,  Who  feeds  our  hearts 
For  his  own  service ;  knoweth,  loveth  us, 
Whea  we  are  unregarded  by  the  worhlr^  ' 

Also,  about  this  time  did  I  receive 
Convicti<>ns  stiU  more  suong  than  hereto- 
fore, 
Not  only  that  the  inner  frame  is  good. 
And   graciously   composed,   hut   that,  no 

less, 
Nature  for  all  conditions  wants  not  power 
To  consecrate,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see. 
The  outside  of  her  creatures,  and  to  bresths 
Grandeur  upon  the  very  humblest  face 
Of  human  life.     I  felt  th«^t  Uie  srray 
Of  act  and  circumstance,  and  visible  form, 
Is  mainly  to  tl)e  pleasure  of  the  mind 
Wliat  passion  makes  them  ;  that  meanwhile 

the  forms 
Of  Nature  have  a  passion  m  themselves, 
That  intermingles  with  those  works  of  roan 
Tq  which  she  suipnioiis  biu ;  although  the 

works 
Be  mean,  have  nothing  lofty  of  their  owb  | 
And  that  the  Genius  of  the  Poet  hence 
May  boldly  take  his  way  among  mankind 
Wherever  Nature  leads ,  that  he  hath  stood 
9y  Nature's  side  among  the  men  of  old, 
And    so    shall    stand    forever.      Deurest 

Friend  I 
If  thou  partake  the  animating  faith 
That  poets,  even  as  Prophets,  each  with 

each 
Connected  in  a  mighty  scheme  of  truth. 
Have  each  his  ovyn  peculiar  faculty. 
Heaven's  gift,  a  sense  that   fits   bim  to 

perceive 
Objects  unseen  before,  tltou  wilt  iu>t  blame 
The  humblest  of  this  band  who  dans  to 

hope 
That  unto  him  luth  also  been  vouchsafed 
An  insi.i^ht  that  iq  some  sort  he  possesses^ 
A  privilege  whereby  a  work  of  his, 
Proceedinjif   fr^tn   «   soturoe   of   uataiigfat 

things, 
Creative  and  enduring,  may  become 
A  power  like  one  of  Nature's.    To  a  hope 
Not  less  ambitious  once  among  the  wikls 
Qf  Sarum's  FUun,  my  youthful  spirit  was 

raised; 
There,  as  I  ranged  at  will  the  pastoral 

downs 
Trackless  and  smooth,  or  paced  tl??  b^r^ 

white  roads 
Lengthening  in  solitude  their  dreary  Une^ 


Time  with  his  rettniic  oC  a||«s  M 
BackwsirdS)  nor  checked  his  flight  until  I 

saw 
Our  dim  ancestm)  Past  in  vision  d^ar ; 
3aw  multitudes  o£  men,  and)  liere  and  there^ 
A  single  Briton  clothed  in  wolf-skin  vest, 
With  shield  and  stoRe^xej  stride  across  the 

word} 
Tb^  V9ice  Qi  spears  was  heard}  the  rattling 

spear 
Shaken    by    arms    of    mighty    bone,   in 

strength^ 
I^ng  mouldered,  of  barbaric  majesty. 
I  called  on  Darkness— but  before  the  word 
Was  uttered,  midnight  darkness  seemed  to 

take 
AU  objects  from  my  sight ;  and  lo  1  again 
The  Desert  visible  by  dismal  ilames ; 
It  is  the  sacrificial  altar^  fed 
With  living  men^how  deep  the  groans  t 

the  voice 
Of  those  that  crowd  the  giant  wicker  thrills 
The  monumental  hillocks,  and  the  pomp 
Is  for  both  worlds,  the  living  and  the  dead. 
At  other  nuaneatsr^lot  through  that  wide 

waste 
Three  summer  4ay>  X  roamed)  where'er  the 

Plain 
Was  figured  o'er  with  qrcles,  lines,  or 

mounds, 
That  yet  survive,  a  work,  as  some  divine, 
Shaped  by  the  Druids,  so  to  represent 
Their  knowledge  of  the  heavens,  and  image 

forth 
The  constellations^gently  was  I  charmed 
Into  a  waking  dreani,  a  reverie 
That,    with    believing    eyes,    wherever    I 

turned, 
Beheld  long-bearded  teachers,  with  white 

wapdv 


Mating  to  the  slany  sky, 
Alternately,  and  plain  below,  while  breaith 
Of  music  swayed  their  motions,  and  the 
waste  [sounds^ 

Rejoiced  with  them  and  me  in  those  sweet 

This  for  the  past,  and  things  that  may  be 

viewed 
Or  fancied  in  the  obscurity  of  years 
From    monunienUl    hints:  and  thou,  O 

Friend  I 
Pleased  with  some  unprenieditatetl  strain* 
That  served  those  wanderings  tobegvile, 

hast  said 
That  then  and  there  my  mind  bad  exeicised 
Upon  the  vulgar  forms  of  present  things. 
The  actual  world  of  our  familiar  days. 
Yet  higher  power ;  had  caught  from  them  a 

tone, 
An  image,  and  a  ehaiticter,  by  books 
Not  hitherto  reflected.     Call  we  this 
A  partial  judgment^and  yet  w^y  f  U)!fiAem 
We  were  9&  strangers ;  and  I  may  nol  speak 
Thxis  wrongfully  of  verse,  however  rude. 
Which  on  thy  young  imagination,  trained 
In  the  great  City,  broke  like  light  from  &ur. 
Moreover,  each  man's  Mind  is  to  herself 
Witness  and  judge ;  and  1  remember  well 
That  in  life's  everyniay  appearances 
I  seemed  about  tliis  time  to  gain  clear  fti.i^ht 
Of  a  new  world— a  world,  too,  that  was  fit 
To  be  transmitted,  and  to  other  eyes 
Made  visible ;  as  ruled  by  those  fixed  hiws 
Whence  Spiritual  dignity  originates. 
Which  do  both  give  it  being  and  maintahi 
A  balance,  an  ennobling  interchange 
Of  action  from  without  and  from  within  5 
The   excettence^  pure  function,  and  best 

power 
Both  of  the  object  seeo,  and  eye  that  sees. 
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C(»JCLUSION. 

In  one  of  those  excursions  (may  they  ne'er. 
Fade   from    remembrance!)    through   the 

Northern  tracts 
Of  Cambria  ranging  with  a  youthful  friend, 
I  left  Bethgelert's  huts  at  couching-time, 
And  westward  took  mv  way,  to  see  the  sun 
Rise,  from  the  top  of  Snowdon.     To  the 


Of  a  rude  cottage  at  the  mountain's  base 

We  came,  and  roused  the  shepherd  who  at- 
tends 

The  adventurous  stranger's  steps,  a  trusty 
guide; 

Then,  cheered  by  short  refreshment,  sallied 
forth. 

It  was  a  close,  warm,  breezeless  summer 
night. 
Wan,  dufl,  and  |laring,  with  a  dripping  fog 
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Low-hun|r  and  thick  that  covered  air  the 

sky; 
But,  undiscotiraged,  we  began  to  climb 
The  mountain-side.     The  mist  soon  girt  us 

round, 
And,  after  ordinary  travellers*  talk 
With  our  conductor,  pensively  we  sank 
Each    into    commerce    with  his    private 

thoughts : 
Thus  did  we  breast  the  ascent,  and  by  my- 
self 
Was    nothing    either  seen   or  heard  that 

checked 
Those  musings  or  diverted,  save  that  once 
The    shephenl's   lurcher,  who,  among  the 

crags. 
Had    to    his   joy    unearthed  a  hedgehog, 

teased 
His  coiled-up  prey  with  barkings  turbulent. 
This    small   adventure,  for  even  such    it 

seemed 
In  that  wild  place  and  at  the  dead  of  night, 
Being  over  and  forgotten,  on  we  wound 
In  silence  as  before.    With  forehead  bent 
Earthward,  as  if  in  opposition  set 
A  (gainst  an  enemy,  I  panted  up 
With  ea^er  pace  and  no  less  eager  thoughts. 
Thus  might  we  wear  a  midnight  hour  away. 
Ascending  at  loose  distance  each  from  each. 
And    I,  as  chanced,  the  foremost  of  the 

band; 
When  at  my  feet  the  ground  appeared  to 

brighten 
And  with  a  step  or  two  seemed  brighter 

still ; 
Nor  was  time  given  to  ask  or  learn  the 

cause, 
For  instantly  a  light  upon  the  turf 
Fell  like  a  flash,  and  l) !  as  I  looked  up, 
'I'he  Moon  hung  naked  in  a  firmament 
Of  azure  without  ^loud,  and  at  my  feet 
Rested  a  silent  sea  of  hoary  mist. 
A  hundred  hills  their  dusky  backs  upheaved 
All  over  this  still  ocean  ;  and  beyond, 
Far,  far  beyond,  the  solid  vapors  stretdied. 
In    headlands,  tongues,    and    promontory 

shapes. 
Into  the  main  Atlantic^  that  appeared 
To  dwindle,  and  give  up  his  majesty, 
Usurped  upon  far  as  the  sight  could  reach. 
Not  so  the  ethereal   vault ;  encroachment 

none 
Was  there,  nor  loss ;  only  the  inferior  stars 
Had  disappeared,  or  shed  a  fainter  li5;ht 
Jn  the  clear  presence  of" the  full-orbed  Moon, 
Who,  from  her  sovcreic^n  elevation,  gazed 
Upon  the  billowy  ocean,  as  it  lay 


All  meek  and  silent,  save  that  through  a 
rift—  [stood. 

Not  distant  from  the  shore  whereon  we 
A  fixed,  abysmal,  gloomy,  breathing-place — 
Mounted    the    roar    of    waters,    torrents, 

streams 
Innumerable,  roaring  with  one  voice  I 
Heard  over  earth  and  sea,  and,  in  that  hour, 
For  so  it  seemed,  felt  by  tlie  starry  heavens. 

When  into  air  had  partially  dissolved 
That  vision,  given  to  spirits  of  the  nigh 
And  three  chance  human  wanderers,  in  calm 

thought 
Reflected,  it  appeared  to  me  the  type 
Of  a  majestic  intellect,  its  acts 
And  its  possessions,  what  it  has  and  craves. 
What  in  itself  it  is,  and  would  become. 
There  I  beheld  the  emblem  of  a  mind 
That  feeds  upon  infinity,  that  broods 
Over  the  dark  abyss,  intent  to  hear 
Its  voices  issuing  forth  to  silent  light 
In  one    continuous  stream;  a  mind   sus* 

tained 
By  recognitions  of  transcendent  power. 
In  sense  conducting  to  ideal  form. 
In  soul  of  more  than  mortal  privilege. 
One  function',  above  all,  of  such  a  mind 
Had  Nature  shadowed  there,  by  putting 

forth, 
•Mid  circumstances  awful  and  sublime. 
That  mutual  domination  which  she  loves 
To  exert  upon  the  face  of  outward  things, 
So  moulded,  joined,  abstracted^  so  endowed 
With  interchangeable  supremacy, 
That  men,  least  sensitive,  see,  hear,  per- 
ceive. 
And  cannot  choose  but  feel.     The  power, 

■which  all 
Acknowledge  when  thus  moved,  which  Na- 
ture thus 
To  bodily  sense  exhibits,  is  the  express 
Resemblance  of  that  glorious  faculty 
That  higher  minds  bear  with  them  as  their 

This  is  the  very  spirit  in  which  they  deal 
With  the  whole  compass  of  thfc  universe : 
They  from  their  native   selves    can  send 

abroad 
Kindred  mutations ;  for  themselves  create 
A  like  existence ;  and,  whene'er  it  dawns 
Created  for  them,  catch  it,  or  are  caught 
By  its  inevitable  mastery. 
Like    angels  stopped    upon  the  wing  fay 

sound 
Of    harmony    from     Heaven's    remotest 

spheres. 

\    ..-J^-  .«. 
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Them  tha  flndurin^  and  tht  tniiaiMft  both* 
SerVe   to   exalt;    they  build  up  greatest 

things 
From  lea«t  siif{gestioii«> ;'  ever  oiv  the  watoh) 
Willing,  ta  work  and  to.be  wi^giht^  HpOQv 
TViey'  need  not  extraordinary  calls   . 
To  rouse  them  p  in  a  world  of'  life  tbey  Kve*, 
By  sensible  impressions  not  enthralled^ 
But  6y  tlieir  quiekening  impuisfr  nwde  more 

prompt 
To   nold   fit  converse  with  the    spiritual 

¥K>rld, 
Aflid  wrth-  th«  genentiofB-  of  imnhinet 
Spread   over  tune,  past,  present^  and    to 

ceme^ 
Affo  zktt  age,  tin  Time  shaU  fa»  no  morel 
Such  minds  are  truly  from  the  Deity^ 
For  tliet  lutt'  Fdwer^  v'  and  hencothe'  faiigh^ 

bh«s 
That  flesh  can  know  is  theirs-»>tlie  con- 

Miouineser 
Of  Whom  they  are,  habitually  infused 
TlMreusH  evd>y  ittitigfe  and!  thrdtigli  eteiy 

thou^it) 
And  aU^unuction^  by  oommunion  raised 
VtCKor  eaitb  to*  heav^,  hem  hmkuU''  to*  di- 
vine 'f 
Hence  en(Ue^  oednpatitilt  for  the  So«d,< 
WhlsfHev  dlstui^e  ov  intuitive  $ 
Hence  cheerfulness  for  acts  of  daily  Kie, 
£indti(md  whi<ih  best  fordsight)  ne^  not 

feary 
Most  worthy  then  of  trust  wUen<  moit  in- 
tense 
Hence,  amid  ills  that  vex  and  wrdngfe^  that 

crush 
Oue  h«Bi>ts*-*if  hora   the  wt>nfal  of  Holy 

Wrk 
May  with  fit  reverence   be  appftttd'-^that 

peaee 
Which;  pasRth  wtdeMandiniBf-,  that  re|>o««' 
In  moral  judgments  which  fronf  this*  pure 

souree 
Must  come,  or  will  by  man  be-  soaght  in 

viin. 

oivr  ^hd  is  w  ikm  ]^ttf  K^whdre'  nh 

kfn% 
FfeMrv^i'  eMuraed,  mt  {ftmtiM  iil<  mm^ 

For  thi^  atoM  i»  ^eiluine  lib^t^y.: 

Wifely   'ii  th«  faVot«d   beii«g   i)4lvo   hatK 

held 
That  ebur*"  uncil¥edcc4  uiieMflgf,  aiid'  un* 

tired', 
In    one   perpetual    progress  smooth   and 

bilghtli--*. 


A  hitnMef  desMny  htivfr  we  itt^Mtd;^ 

And  tokieff  lafMse  atftd  hesi«atim|  ehoioe^ 
AfiMi  hBekward-  wandwiayv  Mtf  thdn^ 

ways: 
Yet*-«oiliptifsed'  rotnd  bgr  *K>unttin  seU^ 

tudes, 
WitMn  .wh<lB«  solemil  teAipfe  I  iieoeived« 
My  earliest  visitations,  carrless  tiran 
Of  whsi^  Was  given  me';  and  which  noW'  I 

ra»fev 
A  meditative,  oft  a  suffering  man**^ 
Po  1<  decls(re-^in  aocents^  which,  from  thsMP 
Deriving  cheerful  confidence,  sbatt-  UeAd 
Their  modulation  with  these  vocal  streams— 
Thaty  vikiittabeTtfis/»tfiiy  buttm  mind^ 
Revolving  with  the  accidents  of  liftf, 
May  hi^e  Sustaitody  thart,  how«ie''e#  mii^^ 
Never  didt  h,  in  opiost  df  right  and  wrdkwf, 
Tanlper  wtth  coMcMenciTfirom'a  priv«^aum^; 
Nor  vns  in  any  pnUie  hope  the  du«« 
OF  selfii^  pa^ns }  nor  did  evbr  yield* 
Wilf  nUy  M  meaii  cares  or  low  ftor^uitsv 
But  shrunk  with  apprehensive  jealoosy 
From- every  cotdbinatiiNr  whieH  might  aid^ 
The  tendency,  too  potent  in  itself^- 
Of  us4  and  tust6m>  to  bow  down  the  Soul 
Under  »  growing  weight  of  vulgar  sens^ 
And  sdbstituto  a  nniverse  of-  death 
For  than  whidv  mov«i  with  light*  and  Kfie  in^ 

it)miedp 
Actiinl,  dii^inr,  add  trM^   To  f^arr  and  1ov«^ 
To  love  as  prime  and  chief,  for  thoMl  fear 


Be  thisdscribad ;  to  estrly  intel'cottrsc^, 
In  presence  of  sublime  or  beautiful fotms, 
With  the'  advene  p#iiici|ae8  of  pain  and 

joy— 
Evil,  as  one  is  rashly  named  by  men 
Who  »rtb^  i!of' Whsrt  fliey  sp«k.    By  love 

subsists? 
All  lasfitt)!  grartdeui»,  by  periradh^  lov^ ; 
Tliirt  gohe,  W6  are  *^  dta^t*— Bdiold    fkt 

fields 
Ift  ftelniy  spi*tof-tlmft  ftil!  of  rrsirtg  lfoWer$', 
AAd'  joyous'  cifeature^;  see  tl&t-  pair;  the 

lamb 
And  the  l&ihb's'  mother,  ^d  tHdr  ikhder 

wftys 
Shall  touch  thee  to  ih^  heart ;  thou  esHdst 

this  love, 
And^not  inajitly  sb,  for  love  it  is, 
#*ar   art   it  carrieii  tifieie;    Vrt  sOihe  greed 

bower 
Rest,  and  b*  not  alone,  bubhav^  thou  th«rtf 
Thri  One  who  is  thy  choice  of  all  the  worlds 
Thei%   liftger;  Kstenittg,   gazing,  with  dC- 
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Impassioned,  but  delight  how  pitUible  t 

Unless  this  love  by  a  still  higher  love 

Be  hallowed,  love  that  breathes  not  without 

awe, 
Love  that  adores,  but   on   the   knees  of 

prayer, 
By  heaven  inspired ;  that  frees  from  chsdns 

the  soal, 
Lifted,  in  union  with  the  purest,  best. 
Of  earth-born  passions,  on  the  wings  of 

praise 
Bisanng    a    tribute    to    the    Almighty's 

Throne. 

This   spiritual   Love  acts  not  nor  can 

exist 
Without  Imagination,  which,  in  truth. 
Is  but  another  name  for  absolute  power 
And  clearest  insis^ht,  amplitude  of  mind, 
And  Reason  in  her  most  exalted  mood. 
This  faculty  hath  been  the  feeding  source 
Of  our  long  labor:  we   have  traced  the 

stream 
From  the  blind  cavern  whence  is*  faintly 

heard 
Its  natal  murmur;  followed  it  to  light 
And  open  day  ;  accompanied  its  course 
Amon^  the  ways  of  Nature,  for  a  time 
Lost  sight  of  it  bewildered  and  engulphed ; 
Then  given  it  greeting  as  it  rose  once  more 
in    strength,    reflecting    from    its    placid 

breast 
The  works  of  man,  and  face  of  human  life ; 
And  lastly,  from    its    progress    have   we 

drawn 
Faith  in  life  endless,  the  sustaining  thought 
Of  human  Being,  Eternity,  and  Gwi. 

Imagination  having  been  our  theme. 
So  also  hath  that  intellectual  I^ve, 
For  they  are  each  in  each,  and  cannot  stand 
Dividually. — Here  must  thou  be,  O  Man  I 
Power  to  thyself  ;  no  helper  hast  thou  here ; 
Here  keepest  thou  in  singleness  thy  state: 
No  other  can  divide  with  thee  this  work : 
No  secondary  hand  can  intervene 
To  fashion  this  ability ;  'tis  thine, 
The  prime  and  vital  principle  is  thine 
In  the  recesses  of  thy  nature,  far 
From  any  reach  of  outward  fellowship, 
Else  is  not  thine  at  all«     But  joy  to  him. 
Oh,  joy  to  him  who  here  hath  sown,  hath 

Here,  the  foundation  of  his  future  years  I 
For  all  that  friendship,  all  that  love  can  do, 
All  that  a  darling  countenance  can  look 
Or  dear  voice  utter,  to  complete  tiic  nun, 


Perfect  him,  made  imperfect  in  himself. 
All  shall  be  his :  and  he  whose  soul  hath 

risen 
Up  to  the  height  of  feeling  intellect 
Shall  want  no   humbler  tenderness ;    his 

heart 
Be  tender  as  a  nursing  mother's  heart ; 
Of  female  softness  shall  his  life  be  full, 
Of  humble  cares  and  dehcate  desires. 
Mild  interests  and  gentlest  sympathies. 

Child  of  my  parents !  Sister  of  my  soul  I 
Thanks  in  sincerest  verse  have  been  else- 
where 
Poured  out  for  all  the  early  tenderness 
Which  I  from  thee  imbibed :  and  'tis  most 

true 
That  later  seasons  owed  to  thee  no  less ; 
For,  spite  of  thy  sweet  influence  and  the 

touch 
Of   kindred   hands  that   opened   out  the 

springs 
Of  genial  thought  in  childhood,  and  in  spite 
Of  all  that  imassisted  I  had  marked 
In  life  or  nature  of  those  charms  minute 
That  win  their  way  into  the  heart  by  stealth. 
Still,  to  the  very  going-out  of  youth, 
I  too  excUisively  esteemed  thai  love. 
And  sought  that  beauty,  which,  as  Milton 

sings. 
Hath  terror  in  it.     Thou  didst  soften  down 
This    over-sternness ;    but    for  thee,  dear 

Friend ! 
My  soul,  too  reckless  of  mild  grace,  had 

stood 
In  her  original  self  too  confident, 
Retiined  too  long  a  countenance  severe ; 
A  rock    with  torrents   roaring,  with    the 

clouds 
Familiar,  and  a  favorite  of  the  stars : 
But  thou    didst    plant    its   crevices    with 

flowers. 
Hang  it  with  shrubs  that  twinkle  in  the 

breeze. 
And  teach  the  little  birds  to  buikl  their 

nests 
And  warble  in  its  chambers.    At  a  time 
When  Nature,  destined  to  remain  so  long 
Foremost  in  my  affections,  had  fallen  back 
Into  a  second  place,  pleased  to  become 
A  handmaid  to  a  nobler  than  herself. 
When  every  day  brought  with  it  some  new 

sense 
Of  exquisite  i«gard  for  common  tilings. 
And  all  the  earth  was  budding  with  the^ie 

gifts 
Of  more  refined  humanity,  thy  bceathy 
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Dtiar  Sister !  was  a  kind  of  gentler  spring 
That  went  before  my  steps.     Thereafter 

came 
One  whom  with  thee  friendship  had  early 

paired; 
She  came,  no  more  a  phantom  to  adorn 
A  moment,  but  an  inmate  of  the  heart. 
And  yet  a  spirit,  there  for  me  enshrined 
To  penetrate  the  lofty  and  the.  low ; 
Even  as  one  essence  of  pervading  light 
Shines,  in  the  brightness  of  ten  thousand. 

stars, 
And  the  meek  worm  that  feeds  her  lonely 

lamp 
Couched  in  the  dewy  grass. 

With  such  a  theme, 
Coleridge !  with  this  my  argument*  of  thee 
Shall  I  be  silent  ?    O  capacious  Soul ! 
Placed  on  this  earth  to  love  and  under^ 

stand, 
And  from  thy  presence  shed  the  light  of 

love, 
Shall  1  be  mute,  ere  thou  be  spoken  of? 
Tfay  kindred   influence    to   my    heart    of 

hearts 
Did  also  find  its  way.     Thus  fear  relaxed 
Her  over-weening  grasp ;  thus  thoughts  and 

things 
In  the  self-haunting  spirit  learned  to  take 
More  rational  proportions ;  mystery, 
The  incumbent  mystery  of  sense  and  soul,. 
Of  life  and  death,  time  and  eternity, 
Admitted  more  habitually  a  mild 
Interposition — a  serene  delight 
In  closeller  gathering  cares,  such  as  become 
A  human  creature,  liowsoe'er  endowed,  , 
Poet,  or  destined  for  a  humbler  name ; 
And  so  the  deep  enthusiastic  joy, 
The  rapture  of  the  hallelujah  sent 
From  all  that  breathes  and  is,  was  chastened, 

stemmed 
And  balanced  by  pathetic  truth,  by  trust 
In  hopeful  reason,  leaning  on  the  stay 
Of  Providence  ;  and  in  reverence  for  duty, 
Uere»  K  need  be,  strugghng  with  storms, 

and  there 
Strewing  in  peace  life's  humblest  ground 

with  herbs, 
At  every  season  green,  sweet  at  all  hours. 

And    now,  O    Friend!    this   history  is 

brought 
To  its  appointed  close :  the  discipline 
And  consummation  of  a  Poet's  mind, 
In  everything  that  stood  most  prominent, 
Have  faithfully  been   pictured*,  we   have 

reached 


The  time  (our  guiding  object  from  the  first) 
When  we  may,  not  presumptuously,  I  hope, 
Suppose  my  powers  so  far  coniinned,  and 

such 
My  knowledge,  as  to  make  me  capable 
Of  building  up  a  Work  that  shall  endure. 
Yet  much  hath  been  omitted,  as  need  was ; 
Of  books  how  much  I  and  even  of  the  other 

wealth 
That  is  collected  among  woods  and  fields, 
Far  more :  for  Nature's  secondary  grace 
Hath  hitherto  been  barely  touched  upon, 
The  charm  more  superficial  that  attends 
Her  works,  as    they  present    to    Fancy*s 

Choice 
Apt  illustratkms  of  the  nnoral  world, 
Caught  at  a  glance,  or  traced  with  curkras 

pains. 
Finally,  and  above   all,  O    Friend!   (I 

speak 
With  due  regret)  how  much  is  overlooked 
In  human  nature  and  her  subtle  ways. 
As  studied  first  in  our  own  hearts,  and  then 
In  life  among  the  passions  of  mankind. 
Varying  their  composition  and  their  hue. 
Where'er    we    move,    under    the    diverse 

shapes 
That  individual  character  presents 
To  an  attentive  eye.     For  progress  meet, 
Along  this  intricate  and  difficult  path, 
Whate'er  was  wanting,  something  had  I 

gained. 
As  one  of  many  schoolfellows  compelled 
In  hardy  independence  to  stand  up 
Amid  conflicting  interests^  and  the  shock 
Of  various  tempers  ;  to  endure  and  note 
What  was  not  understood,  though  known  to 

be; 
Among  the  mysteries  of  love  and  hate. 
Honor  and  shame,  looking  to  rijjht  and  left, 
Unchecked  by  innocence  too  delicate, 
And  moral  notions  too  intolerant, 
Sympathies  too  contracted.    Hence,  when 

called 
To  take  a  station  among  men,  the  step 
Was  easier,  the  transition  more  secure. 
More  profitable  also  ;  for  the  mind 
Learns  from  such  timely  exercise  to  keep 
In  wholesome  separation  the  two  natures. 
The  one  that  feels,  the  other  that  observes. 

Yet   one   more  word  of  personal  con- 
cern ;— 
Since  I  withdrew  unwillingly  from  Franoe, 
I  led  an  undomestic  wand«-er's  life, 
In   London    chiefly   harbored,   whence  I 
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TarT3ring^a*wHl  intikiaiif  apleasaAtspdt 

Of  raral  En^hisd's  cultiiraAcd  vadcs 

Or    Cambriaa  soktodes^     A>   jfouthMlMr 

bore 
The  name  of  Calvert--it  ihsll  livr,  \k  w*di 
Of  mine  can  giveit  life,,)  i»  firm  bcKrf 
That  l^-  endewtnents  not  fmm<  aiv  witli-' 

hcMI 
Good  might  be  furthered— in  his  lasfr  de- 
cay 
By  a^becpiffstsafiicieBt  iot  my  needs 
Enaiiled  me  to  ]gaufte  fo«  choice^  and  walk 
At  large  and  antcstramed^  vast  danpttd  too 

flOion 
By  mortal  cares.    Himself  no  Poet,  yds 
Far  less  ii  common  fbltower  of  the- worid; 
M»  deemed  tfhat  nsy^  porsuite.  and  laboes  lay 
Apart  from  all  that  leads  to  wealth). or  even 
A  nexxssary  maintenance  insures, 
Without  some  hazard  to  the  finer  sense ; 
Her  cleared,  a.  passage   for   me,  and  the 

streani 
Flowed  in  the  bent  of  l!latur& 

Having  now 
Told  what  best,  merits   mention,  further; 
paans-  I 

Our  present  purpose  seems  not  to  require,    I 
And  I  have  ofch«r  tasks.     KecaH  to- mind. 
The  mood  lA  which  this  labor  was  begun,. 

0  friend  I    The  termination  of  ray  course 
IB  nearer  now,  much  maarer ;  yet  even  theny 
In  that  distraction  and  intense  desire,, 

1  said  mito  the  life' which  1  liad  Uvecf, 
Where  art  thou^?    Hear.  X  not  a  voice  fsomt 

thae, 
Which  *tis  reproach  to  hear  ?    AnoOr  I  rose 
As   if   on    wings,,  and   saw   beneatb  me^ 

stretched 
Vast  ppospect  of  the  world  which  I  had 

b»8B 

And  was ;  and  hence  this  Song^  which  like 
a  lark 

]f  have  protracted,  in  the  unwearied  heav- 
ens 

Singing  and  ofteiv  with  more  plaintiw 
voKe 

To  earth'  attempered  and  her  deepKirawn 
sighS) 

Yet  centring  ail  in^  lov«,^and  in  the  end 

All  gratulant^'if  rightly  understood. 

Whrtnw  «)>  nM  sl^all  be  dUtofted  life. 
And,  with  life,  power  to  accomplish  aught 

ef  woWh, 
That  will  be  deemed' m»  insuflteiertt^leai- 
f  ophrtviwg  jflvetfthef  stt#y  o#  myself, 
I:  all  uncertain :  bat,  beloved  FsteMM-  • 


Whenv  l^ofeiUKT  btek,  thtw  swst,.Bi^  dearth 

view 
Than  any  liveliest  sight  of  yesterday. 
That  suittnasiV  undieot  wbdieinduigerit.sttn) 
Upon  smooth  Quantock's    airy  ridgpr  rv-e 

roved 
Unchecked,,  or  loitered  *mid   htf  w^nvtL 

combs. 
Thou   in   bewitching   Words^.  wklf  happy 

Itmrt, 
JDidftt  chaunO  tbe  viston  of  tHat  Ancisiit: 

Man, 
Tfts'  bright-f^crf  If  tfiimv  >n^  mefulr.  ^ttdam 
Didst  utter  of  the  Lady  Christabel  ? 
And  L  associate  wtth'sttdrlabotf,  stdeped; 
lAMft  fevgBtfuilftefiS  the  livelong  hours, 
AttHrmuring-  o^  hhn~  who^  joybns  hap,  wa!0 

foundi, 
Aiftoi  the  perilSiOf  his  stoonlight  ricle. 
Near  the  loud  waterfall ;  or  her  wHosate 
B»  itrissrynvar  the  ndeenbte  Thonr;. 
When  thou  dost  to  that  summer  t«m>  thy 

(hOUUXMBs 

And  haest  before  theer  all  whiJbh.  tinb   We 

were. 
To  thee^  in  mtemor^  of  tliatt  hliplpiifess^. 
Ifc  w^  be  kaowti,.  \!f  tiiee'  ae  least,.  My 

Friend ! 
FeH;.  that  tlierhmfoty  of  3>  Pdet^si  miad- 
Is  labor  nDtonworthy  of  regard : 
Xd  tfaee  tbe  work  shatt  jnetify  itsctf. 

The  bdt  and  later  portions  of  this*  gift 
Have  been  prepaterf,  not  with  the  Buoyant 

spirits 
Tftat  wtre'  orrr  daily  portion  when"  wt  fnrst 
Togethef  wantoned  in  wild  I^oesy> 
But,  uirdler  pressure  of  a'  private  grief. 
Keen  and  enduring,  Which  the  mim!  and 

heart. 
That  in-  this  itiedit^tive  history 
Have  beed  laid  open,  needs  must  make  me 

feer 
More  deeply;  yet  enable  me  tb  beat 
More  fmnly ;  and  a  comfort  now  hath  risen 
From  hope  that  thotr  acrf  ffear,  andl  wflft  be 

soon 
Restoredto  nsf  itr  remmterfhealtti ; 
•  When,  after  the  first  minglinig  of  our  fears, 
;  'Moffg  other  consolations  we  may  draw 
\  Some  pleasure*  from  this  offering  e£  my 
I        Tove. 

Oh !'  vet  a  few  short  yeaiu  of  nsef air  Kfe^ 
'  And  all'will  be  com^etey  thy loeef  be  run, 
'  Thy  mofnmtifto^  ^lory  wttli  be  raised; 
Then,  tMough  (4iiO<«veali>tb  tteiid  the  woq^ 
of  truth) 


S^£  BKCUJt$mtl. 
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'hot)|;h  XQeo  return  to  «erKitii(fe  ais  ^9«t 
A«  the  tide  febb^  to  igiHwni^jr  an^  sh0ine 
.^y  nations  fiiulji  tpgetHer,  we;sb^  ^^aU 
KUijd^olace^knpwiQg  what  we  have  leaarut 

tto  know^ 
Kich  In  tr^e  happiness  if  allowed  to  be 
Faithful  A^ikie  in  f«>ri«9rding  a  4»y 
tOf  firqav  try&t,  joiut  Uhprer^  i»  itbe  «cirk 
;(3hQul4  PFovi4e»ce  fiMph  £119(96  tpu^  vpuoh- 

safe) 
Of  their  deUvei;aiw:|i,'Sur«ly  yft  to  cfiwe. 
Prophets  ^  ^atuM^  weW  thwi  «uttispcAk 
A  lasting  inspiration,  sam^tj^d 


jBy  ^neasoa,  •blest  by  fi^Q) :  what  in»  k«re 

kwed. 
Others  wtU  l<»ve»  jiAd  jre  uriU  lieach  the^ 

hiwrj 
lAfstcttct  them  how  the  «ind  of  man  ifat- 

oofiws  [leartti 

A  thousand  times  more  beautrful  ithan  the 
Qn  which  \)tt  dweJ^U,  ai)oye  this  irame  i>f 

thi«fs 
( Wluch,  *«iid  aJl  rewobi'bioB  fin  the  bones 
Ai^  iears  of  men,  dpth  still  cemam  liii* 

.changed) 
Jxi  heAuty  e^saltod,  as  it  .is  itself 
0^  niuality  and  iabrk  nifire  dtsrine. 


THE  EXCURSION. 


Tm  &IQHT  £bQ»N0ftAB(US  WtfXTAM,  EARL  OF  LONSOAX.B;  lUil^y 

ETC.,  *TC. 


Opt*  ^hroHgh    thy  loir  donuiast    iilus^riops 

Peer! 
In  youth  I  poamed,  on  youthful  ]^easur9$  bent ; 
And  mused  in  rocify  cell  or  sylvan  tout, 
Beade  swtft-flow^tig  t^owthers  current  clear. 
— Now,  by  diy.care^beifriendad,  1  ap^iear 
Pfl^^fe  th««i  i'^wflPAbSf  .»id  tiM  W-ork  |v:p- 

seal;, 

RyDAL  Ji^OUNT,  Ws$T*«Q#«W'AKO» 

5W^  29i  *8i4. 


A  lokeo  iCmay  itprove  a  ^numeot ! ) 
Ctf  high  re3pect  and  gratitude  $incer.e* 
Gladly  would  1  have  waited  till  my  task 
Had  reai^hed  its  close  ;  btrt  life  is  msecure, 
And  H«pe  {uH  oft  fallacious  as  a  dream  : 
Therelone,  far  what  is  here  praduoed,  i  ask 
Thy  favor,  -misting  tl»t  thou  wik  not  deem 
The  oSefTM^  «hov^  impetiegt,  prewatiire. 

WUXIAM  WCADGIMMTH* 


PREFACE  TO  THE  JS^DITION  OF  1814. 


Tab  *itlp-page  annou»ees  that  this  is  only  I 
a  portion  of  a  poem  ;  and  the  Reader  must 
be  here   apprised  that   it  helongs  tp  the 
second  part  of  a  long  and  laborious  Work,  ! 
which  IS  to  consist  of  ilirpe  parts*— The  j 
Author  will  candidly  acknowledge  that,  if 
Xlxe  fvc&X  0/  these  hiad  been  cconpleted,  and 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  his  own  niind, 
Jbe  should  have  preferred  the  natural  order 
of  publication,  and  have  given  tliat  to  the 
;jRroj:ld  first;  but,  as  tlie  sepond  division  pf 
the  "Work  was  designed  to  refer  mpre  to 


passing  events,  and  to  an  existing  state  of 
things,  than  the  others  were  meant  to  dp, 
more  coXUinuoiis  exertion  was  naturally  be* 
stowed  upon  it,  and  grea^r  progress  made 
here  than  in  the  rest  oi  the  poem ;  and  as 
this  parjt  does  not  depend  i^pon  tlie  preced- 
ing, to  a  degree  whidi  will  wateriaUy  injw» 
its  own  peculiar  interests,  the  Author, 
complying  with  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
some  vahied  Friend$^  presents  thefoUowi^ 

^es  to  the  Public. 

t  »ay  h^  px9p&  to  j^teite  wheoge  Jt^e 
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poem,  of  ^vhich  The  Excursion  is  a  part,  de- 
rives its  Title  of  The  Recluse.— Several 
years  ago,  when  the  Author  retired  to  his 
native  mountains,  with  the  hope  of  being 
enabled  to  construct  a  literary  Work  that 
might  live,  it  was  a  reasonable  thing  that  he 
should  take  a  review  of  his  own  mind,  and 
examine  how  far  Nature  and  Education  had 
qualified  him  for  such  employment.  As 
subsidiary  to  this  preparation,  he  undertook 
to  record,  in  verse,  the  origin  and  progress 
of  his  own  powers,  as  far  as  he  was  ac> 

Suainted  with  them.  That  Work,  ad- 
ressed  to  a  dear  Friend,  most  distin- 
guished  for  his  knowledge  and  genius,  and 
to  whom  the  Author's  Intellect  is  deeply  in- 
debted, has  been  lon^  finished,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  investigation  which  gave  rise  to 
it  was  a  determination  to  compose  a  philo- 
sophical poem,  containing  views  of  Man, 
Nature,  and  Society ;  and  to  be  entitled  The 
Recluse;  as  having  for  its  principal  sub- 

{'ect  the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a  poet 
iving  in  retirement. — The  preparatory  poem 
is  biographical,  and  conducts  the  history  of 
the  Author's  mind  to  the  point  when  he  was 
emboldened  to  hope  that  his  faculties  were 
sufficiently  matured  for  entering  upon  the 
arduous  labor  which  he  had  proposed  to 
himself ;  and  the  two  Works  have  the  same 
kind  of  relation  to  each  other,  if  he  may  so 
express  himself,  as  the  ante-chapel  has  to 
the  body  of  a  gothic  church.  Continuing 
this  allusion,  he  may  be  prmitted  to  add, 
that  his  minor  Pieces,  which  have  been  long 
before  the  Public,  when  they  shall  be  prop- 
erly arranged,  will  be  found  by  the  atten- 
tive Reader  to  have  such  connection  with 
the  main  Work  as  may  give  them  claim  to 
be  likened  to  the  little  cells,  oratories,  and 
sepulchral  recesses,  ordinarily  included  in 
those  edifices. 

The  Author  would  not  have  deemed  him- 
self justified  in  saving,  on  this  occasion,  so 
much  of-  performances  either  unfinished  or 
unpublished,  if  he  had  not  thought  that  the 
labor  bestowed  by  him  upon  wh^it  he  has 
heretofore  and  now  laid  before  the  Public 
entitled  him  to  candid  attention  for  such  a 
Statement  as  he  thinks  necessary  to  throw 
light  upon  his  endeavors  to  please  and,  he 
would  hope,  to  benefit  his  countrymen. — 
Nothing  further  need  be  added,  than  that 
the  first  and  third  parts  of  The  Recluse 
will  consist  chiefly  of  meditations  in  the 
Author's  own  person  ;  and  that  in  the  inter- 
mediate part  (The  Excursion)  the  interven- 


tion of  characters  speaking  is  employed,  and 
something  of  a  dramatic  form  adopted. 

It  is  not  the  Author's  intention  formally 
to  announce  a  system ;  it  was  more  anima- 
ting to  him  to  proceed  in  a  different  course ; 
and  if  he  shall  succeed  in  conveying  to  the 
mind  clear  thoughts,  lively  irnages,  and 
strong  feelings,  the  Reader  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  extracting  the  system  for  himself. 
And  in  the  mean  time,  the  following  pas- 
sage, taken  from  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
book  of  The  Recluse,  may  be  acceptable  as  a 
kind  of  Prospectus  of  the  design  and  scope 
of  the  whole  Poem. 

''  On  Man,  on  Nature,  and  on  Human 
Life, 
Musing  in  solitude,  I  oft  perceive 
Fair  trains  of  imagery  before  me  rise, 
Accompanied  by  feelings  of  delight 
Pure,  or  with  no  unpleasing  sadness  mixed ; 
And  1  am  conscious  of  affecting  thoughts 
And  dear  remembrances,  whose  presence 

soothes 
Or  elevates  the  Mind,  intent  to  weigh 
The  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  state. 
— To    these  emotions,  whencesoe'er  they 

come, 
Whether  froiki  breath  of  outward  circum- 
stance, 
Or  from  the  Soul — ^an  impulse  to  herself — 
I  would  give  utterance  in  numerous  verse. 
Of  Truth,  of  Grandeur,  Beauty,  Love,  and 

Hope, 
And  melancholy  Fear  subdued  by  Faith ; 
Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress ; 
Of  moral  strength, and  intellectual  Power; 
Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread ; 
Of  the  individual  Mind,  that  keeps  her  own 
Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there 
To  Conscience  only,  and  the  law  supreme 
Of  that  intelligence  which  governs  all — 
1  sing  : — *  fit  audience  let  me  find  though 
few  I' 

So  prayed,  more  gaining  than  he  asked, 

the  Bard— 
Ih  holiest  mood.    Urania,  I  shall  need 
Thy  guidance,  or  a  greater  Muse,  if  such 
Descend    to    earth    or    dwell    in    highest 

heaven ! 
For  1  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  must 

sink 
Deep  — and,    aloft  ascending,  breathe   in 

worlds 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  bat  a 

veil. 
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AJl  strength— all  terror,  single  of  in  bands, 
That  ever  was  put  forth  in  personal  form — 
Jehovah— with  his  thunder,  and  the  choir 
Of    shouting    Angels,    and   the    empyreal 

thrones — 
I  pass  them  unalarmed.    Not  Chaos,  not 
The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 
Nor  aught  of^  blinder  vacancy,  scooped  out 
By  help  of  dreams— can  breed  such  fear  and 

awe 
As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  Minds,  into  the  Mind  of  Man — 
My  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my  song. 
— Beauty — ^  living  presence  of  the  earth, 
Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  Forms 
Which  craft  of  delicate  Spirits  hath  com- 
posed 
From  earth's  materials  —  waits  upon  my 

steps; 
Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move, 
^  An  hourly  neighbor.    Paradise,  and  groves 
Elysian,  Fortunate  Fields — like  those  of  old 
Sought  in  the  Atlantic  Main— why  shoujd 

they  be 
A  history  only  of  departed  things, 
Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was  ? 
For  the  discerning  intellect  of  Man, 
When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 
A  sioiple  produce  of  the  common  day. 
— I,  long  before  the  blissful  hour  arrives. 
Would  chant,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal 

verse 
Of   this    great  consummation :  —  and,  by 

words 
Which  speak  of  nothing  more  than  what  we 

are, 
Would  1  arouse  the  sensual  from  their  sleep 
Of  Death,  and  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 
To  noble  raptures ;  while  my  voice  pro- 
claims 
How  exquisitely  the  individual  Mind 
,  (And  the  progressive  powers  perhaps  no 
less 
Of  the  whole  species)  to  the  external  World 
Is  fitted : — and  how  exquisitely,  too— 
Theme  this  but  little  heard  of  among  men — 
The  external  World  is  fitted  to  the  Mindj 
And  the  creation  (by  no  lower  name 


Can  it  b^  called)  which  they  with  blended 

might 
Accomplish  : — this  is  our  high  argument 
— Such  grateful  haunts  foregoing,  if  1  oft 
Must  turn  elsewhere — to  travel  near  the 

tribes 
And  fellowships  of  men,  and  stt  ill  sights'. 
Of  maddening  passions  mutually  inflamed ; 
Must  hear  Humanity  in  fields  and  groves 
Pipe  solitary  anguish  ;  or  must  hang 
Brooding  above  the  fierce  confederate  storra 
Of  sorrow,  barricadoed  evermore 
Within  the  walls  of  cities — may  these  sounds 
Have  their,  authentic  comment ;  that  even 

thfese 
Hearing,  I  be  not  downcast  or  forlorn  I— 
Descend,  prophetic  Spirit!  that  inspir^st 
The  human  Soul  of  universal  earth. 
Dreaming  on  things  to  come ;  and  dost  pos- 
sess 
A  metropolitan  temple  in  the  hearts 
Of  mighty  Poets  :  upon  me  bestow 
A  |;ift  of  genuine  insight,  that  my  Song    ^ 
With  star-like  virtue  ih  its  place  may  shinei 
Shedding  benignant  influence,  and  secure, . 
Itself,  frpm  all  malevolent  effect 
Of  those  mutations  that  extend  their  sway 
Throughout  the  nether  sphere  I — And  if 

with  this 
I  mix  more  lowly  matter  ;  with  the  thine 
Contemplated,  describe  the  Mind  and  Man 
Contemplating  ;    and  who,    and  what  he 

was — 
The  transitory  Being  that  beheld 
This  Vision  :  when  and  where,  and  how  he 

lived ; 
Be  not  this  labor  useless.     If  such  theme 
May  so -t  with  highest  objects,  then — dread 

Power ! 
Whose  gracious  favor  is  the  primal  source 
Of  all  illumination — may  my  Life 
Express  the  image  of  a  better  time. 
More  wise  desires,  and  simpler  manners : — 

nurse 
My  Heart  in  genuine  freedom :— all  purw 

thoughts 
Be  with  me ;— so  shall  thy  onfailing  love 
Guide,  and  support,  and  cheei  me  to  Uw 

end  I" 
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A«GUMSKT. 

A  Munedcr  |gr«noDQ.r9^1ie  Author  •reaches  a 

jne^U  vrithjit^verpd  Frw^^^  f^e  Wai>4ftnert 
of  whose  ^djipation  sind  cour?/e  of  ii|e  fte  ^v^s 
ap  aiecoimt. — The  Wanderer,  >vhfle  restU»g 
under  the  shade  of  the  Trees  ^at  surround 
the  Cottage,  relates  the  History  of  it^  last 
iiihaibitam. 

*TWAS  'summer,  and  the  sun  had  ipQuhted 

Sopthwar^  .thp  lan^cgpe  .lndist;ujct!y  gXjwd 
Through  .^  pa^e  st^fixn ;  but  :^  jthe  nqrfljiiern 

(Jown?.' 
in  clearest  Siir  ascending,  showed  f %r  oft 
A  surface  (^appji^d  .p'.er  with  9ha4Q,ws  flwnj 
From  brooding  <;lov.4s  ;  shjadows  tb^t  iay  v» 

.9pots 
Petermined    ^nd    wnmpve^,   wilh    frt^a^y 

^ams 
Of  bright  ^d  pleasant  suoshipc  interpps^e^ ; 
To  him  roost  p/easant  wbo  on  sojCt  cpol  ^no^s 
fcctends  his  careless  limbs  .^long  the  /rojot 
Of  some  huge  cave,  Whose  rocky  ceiling  casts 
A  twilighit  ojF  it?  pwp,  ^o  gmpie  s.ba^e, 
Wjiiere  th.e  jvsen  ivaxbles;  wh4.e  tb^.dr^?gpi,iijg 

npan, 
Half-conscious  of  the  soothing  melody, 
With  siderlong  ^ye  Jlgok^  oi^t  wpon  the  sc^i^, 
By  power  of  tn^^t  impendijn^  qoyert,  thro|wia 
1*0  finer  distance.    Mine  was  at  tha^t  hour 
Far  otber  lot,  yet  with  g9o,d  hope  that  sppp 
Under  a  sjiad^  ^  grateful  I  should  find 
Rest,  and  be  welcomed  there  to  livelier  joy. 
Across  a  bare  \yi4e  Common  I  was  toilii?^ . 
With  iangyicj  steps  that  by  the  §lipper)r  tjif  f 
Were  bame^  j  iior  could  my  we^  ar.mi  .&• 

perse 
Yhe  host  of  insects  gathering  round  my  face. 
And  ever  with  me  as  I  meed  ^Io;ig, 

Upon  that  open  u^oprland  stood  a  grovjC, 
The  wished-for  port  to  which  my  course  was 

ixnind. 
'f  hither  I  came,  and  there,  amid  the  gloom . 
Spread  by  a  brotherhood  of  lofty  elms, 
Appeared  a  roofless  Hut ;  four  naked  walls 
That  stared  upon  each  other ! — I  looked 

round, 
And  to  my  wish  and  to  my  hope  espied 
The  Friend  I  sought ;  a  Man  of  reverend 

age, 


BuJt  ^.to^it  »nd  l»le,  for  tnjyel  unimpaired. 
There  was  he  seen  upon  the  cpttagc-b?nch, 
K^ppuiT9bent,in  ^  shkcjp,  ^  if  asleep; 
An  iron-pciintie4  P^  Ijy*'  ^  hjs  ,sid<^ 

Jrtl.ra  t^ad  I  niajrk^d  the  day  t>efprer— ^pne 
And  stationed  in  the  public  way,  with  face 
Turned  ■toward  Jh#  ^ftP  4-}^^J>  ^ettiipg-  V^ii^t 

J^^tstaf 
AiTprdcjl,  to  the  figure  of  th^  rpa? 
Dotijined  for  contempl^tipn  t^r  repose, 
Gracefyj  suiDoort ;  [i^s  countenance  a?  ^  . 

stpoi^^ 
Was  hidden  from  my  view,  and  l\e  retnalned 
ync^pgnvsed;  bui,  stripkftn  Jby  fhf  sight, 
With  Slackened  footsteps  1  advanced,  and 

^  £lad  cppgratujatipn  we  exchsin^ 

At  ^ych  ,u;itl>ou^i3|  .9ieetjn§,.'— for  fl?c 

^ight 
We  parted,  nothing  wlltin^y ;  .apd  np^ 
He  by  appo|^teipnt  yir?iit,e4  fpr  ine  he^pj 
Undef  ^e  cpv.ert  of  thejS^PM^tenijj^.flms;. 

We  were  tried  Friends;  amid  a  f^ea^s^nt 

vale, 
In  the  antique  market-village  where    i^s 

passed  fpwned. 

My  sdiopl-time,  an    apartment  Jve   Ji^d 
To  which  at  intervals  the  Wanderer  drew, 
An4  found  a  kind  of  home  or  harbor  Jthq-^ 
He  loved  me ;  from  a  swarni  of  rosy  iDoyS 
Singled  out  me,  as  he  i^i  spprt  would  say^ 
For  my  grave  fooks,  too  moughtful  for  my 

y^ars. 
As  I  grew  up,  it  was  my  'best  deHight 
To  be  his  chosen  comrade.    Many  ^  tim^ 
On  holidays,  weramfcled  through  the  woods ; 
We  sate-T-w/e  walked ;  l^p  pleased  me  wi^ 

report 
Of  things  which  iie  liad  ceen;  and  often 

touched 
Aijstrusest  matter,  reasonings  of  tl^e  mind 
Turned  inward  ;  or  at  my  request  would  ^g 
Old  sonMj  thp  jDroduct  of  his  native  hills  ^ 
A  sldlful  distribution  of  sweet  sounds, 
Feeding  the  soiri,  and  ^eageriy  imbibed 
As  cooi  refreshing  water,  by  the  care 
Of  the  industrious  husl^ndman,  diffused 
Through  a  parched  meadow-ground,  in  time 

of  drought, 
Still  deeper  welcome  found  his  pure  dia* 

course : 
How  precious  when  in  riper  days  I  learned 


TmMxcus$wi^- 


v» 


To  w^h  with  care  4»i$  .vor4%  ;^>d  to  jx^ym^ 
In  <he  plaijp  presence  «f  his  wgnity ! 

0)i  I  juny  am  the  PMts  thntare a«wn 
By  Nature ;  ioea  endowed  with  -highest  gifts, 
The  visiop  and  the  iaeulty  dirine ; 
Yft  ivsnting  the  apeomptidbmeiit  6f  yerse, 
4 Wbidif.ifl  Ihf  doQJie  .season  H  their  youth, 
It  was  denied  them  to  acquire,  through  lack 
Qi  odtaie  and  the  >inspi«mg  aid  of  bc^s, 
Qrfaaijlx  ^  a  teiii(per  too  severe, 
Qt  a  tpice  iiaekwardness  afraid  of  ^hame) 
Kor  bafldug  e'tf,  as  \Ajt  advanced,  been  led 
By  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 
T.he  tioeasure  of  themselves,  ihese  tavorod 

Beings, 
All  but  a  scattered  few.  live  out  their  time^ 
Husbanding  that  wMah  they  possess  within, 
AAdgototnefl;rave,unthougKt0f.  Strongest 

ttiinds 
Are?  often  those  of  -whom  the  noisy  world 
Hears  least ;  else  surely  -this  Man  'had  ,9^ 

left 
His  graces  unrevetfled  and  nnprockimed. 
But,' as  the  aund  was  ^Hed  with  inward 

Kght, 
^  not  witboHt  distinction  had  4)e  lived, 
beloved  and  honored — far  as  he  was  known* 
And  «ome  smaH  portion  of  bis  doquenjt 

speech, 
4kfA  sdmeCmiig  that  fnay  serve  to  set  in  view 
The  feeling  pleasures  of  h.s  lone4h>ess, 
His  obMrvatloas,  and  th    th  ughts  h^s  mln^ 
Had  dealt  with— I  wHl  her  r^ord  m  verse ; 
^hkh,  if  with  truth  it  correspond,  and  sink 
Or  rise  as  venerable  Nature  l^ads, 
'The  high  and  tender  Muses  shall  accept 
With  gracious  smile^  deliberately  pleased, 
And  listening  Time   reward  with    sacred 

praise. 

Among  ^  h^llp  of  A^M  b#  "ftj^  b<j»T> ; 
Where,  on  a  small  hereditary  farm, 
A9.«H>pr«iifoitAiv^  9lip«l  rugged  ground, 
His  Parents,  with  their  numerous  offspring, 
^waU;  [poorl 

A  yirtyoM  hpMSi»ho]d,  IhousTb  «KC(»eding 
Pure  livers  were  they  all,  austere  and  grave, 
A94iparMkg<M)dt  4i>e>y«rgr  children  taught 
Stem    self-respect,  a  reverence  for  -God's 

.  word, 
And  an  habitual  piety,  nialntained 
Wit^  jstriiHnefts  Acturcdy  iuiown  p«  Eog UA 
gDOttnd* 

From  his  J^ixtb  year,  the  JBpy  of  wjboo^  \ 
speak. 
Id  sumpyy,  )J^^ ^!4^%m  ^  W^i 


But,  tbrav^  tbie  inclement  9f4  ^  tmal^vw^ 

Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repfvir^df 
Equipped  with  satpbd,  l»  a  scbpo),  :tbft 

Stood 
Sole  building  on  a  mountain's  dceaiy  ladgi^' 
K^xoote  (rpm  v4^w.o/  pity  spire,  or  SMWnj 
Of  min^t^  jClock  1    Frpm  that  itiesik  ^0 

He,  flaany  an  ^v^ipj^,  Ao  .hi§  ^i^l^an^  komp 
In  solitude  returning,  saw  the  hiH^ 
Groyir  l^gerin  Jthe  darkness ;  all  alone 
)  Beheld  itbe  stars  come  put  above  (lis  Ke^dj 
And  travelled  ^rpugb  tb^  woodj  w^tb  np 

on^jncar 
To  whom  he  might  confess  thf  -/likings  he 
4aw. 

So  the  foundations  of  his  jpind  were  laid. 
In  such  jcommpnion;  not  from  terror  Iree^ 
While  yet  a  jchild,  and  Jong  More  his  tinje, 
^J^d  fee  perceived  the  presence  and  the  ppw^r 

I  Of  greatness ;  and  deep  feelings  bad  im- 

'        firess^d 
So  vividly  great  objects  that  they  lay 

.  XJjpQp  1m3  mind  like  ^ubatanpes,  whose  prp^ 

I         cnce 
Perplexed  'the  bpdily  .5«n»^    Hc  h|rf  Wr 

ceived 
A  precious  gift  j  ^pr,  as  b^  grew  In  yea«\, 
Wijth  jthese  unpce3sions  would  be  »tiU  etm' 

pare 
An  his  remembryincesi  t^pvgh^s^  §bap^ 

and  forms : 
Anji  .being  s^ill  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Of  aimimer  character,  be  thenge  attained     < 
An  active  powv  tp  J^asten  images 
Upon  bis  brain ;  aAdon  their  pictured  lin^ 
Intense!/  brooded,  even  till  th^y  acquired 
The  liveliness  of  dreams.    Nor  did  be  ^ail, 
While  yet  a  i^hiJd,  with  a  jchild's  eagern^^  • 
Incessantly  to  turn  his  ear  and  eye 
O9  ajl  U)in|Q»  whipb  tb«  tm^'^g  9PM9ns 

brought 
To  ^d  such  appetite<r-jaqir  tbi«  a(lw«i 
Appeased  his  yearning  : — in  the  after-day 
Ot  bpybood,  many  an  hour  i»  fftMAs  fpr^oVi 
Aipd  'p^id  the  hpilow  daptlis  of  iiaked  cra^ 
He  sate,  and  even  in  their  fixed  bneawents. 
Or  irom  t^e  ppwer  of  a  peculiar  ^y^ 
Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne. 
Or  by  pr^omin;»nce  of  thought  oppria$#(94* 
Even  in  their  fixed  and  steady  lineajpeots 
He  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  ^wing  mind, 
Expression  ever  varyi^  I 

Thus  informed. 
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Traditionary,  round  the  mountains  hung, 
And  many  a  legend,   peopling    the   dark 

woods. 
Nourished  Imasnnation  in  her  growth, 
And  gave  the  Mind  that  apprehensive  power 
By  which  she  is  made  quick  to  recognize 
The  moral  properties  and  scope  of  things. 
But  eagerly  he  read,  and  read  again, 
Whate'er  tl;e  minister's  old  shelf  supplied ; 
The  life  and  death  of  martyrs,  who  sus- 

'  tained, 
With  will  inflexible,  those  fearful  pangs 
Triumphantly  displayed  in  records  left 
Of  persecution,  and  the  Covenant—times 
Whose  echo  rings  through  Scotland  to  this 

hour  ! 
Afcd  there,  by  lucky  hap,  had  been  preserved 
A  stragelin.^  volume,  torn  and  incomplete, 
That  left  half-told  the  preternatural  tale, 
Romance  of  giants,  chronicle  of  fiends, 
Profuse  in  garniture  of  wooden  cuts 
Strange  and  uncouth  ;  dire  faces,  figures 

dire. 
Sharp-kneed,  sharp-elbowed,  and  lean-ankled 

too. 
With  long  and  ghostly  shanks— forms  which 

once  seen 
Could  never  be  forgotten  I 

In  his  heart, 
Where  Fear  sate  thus,  a  cherished  visitant, 
Was  wan  tins:  yet  the  pure  delight  of  love 
By  sound  diffused,  or  by  tb.e  breathing  air, 
Or  by  the  silent  looks  of  happy  tilings, 
Or  flowing  from  tlie  universal  face 
Of  earth  and  sky.    But  he  had  felt  the  power 
Of  Nature,  and  already  was  prepared. 
By  his  intense  conceptions,  to  receive 
Deeply  the  lesson  deep  of  love  which  he. 
Whom   Nature,  by  whatever    means,  has 

taught 
To  feel  mtensely,  cannot  but  receive. 

'  Such  was  the  Boy— but  for  the  growing 

Youth 
What  soul  was  his,  when,  from  the  naked 

top 
Of  soi^e  bold  headland,  he  beheld  the  sun 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light  1    He 

looked — 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  in  j^ladness  lay 
Beneath  him : — Far  and  wide  the  clouds 

were  touched, 
And  in  their  silent  faces  could  he  read 
Unutterable  love.     Sound  needed  none. 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy ;  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle :  sensation,  soul,  and  form, 


All  melted  into  him :  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  live, 
And  by  them  did  he  live ;  they  were  his  life. 
.  In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 
Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  re- 
quest ; 
Rapt  into  still  conununion  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  prai^ 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 
Tliat  made  him ;  it  was  blessedness  and  love  1 

A  Herdsman  on  the  lonely  mountain  tops, 
Such  intercourse  was  his,  and  in  this  sort 
Was  his  existence  oftentimes ^^jj^jja/. 
O  then  how  beautiful,  how  bright,  appeared 
The  written  promise  1    Early  had  he  learned 
fTo  reverence  the  volume  that  displays 
/The  mystery,  the  life  which  cannot  die ; 
iBut  in  the  mountains  did  he  feel  his  faith. 
'ah  things,  responsive  to  the  writing,  tliere 
Breathed  immortality,  revolvin^^  life, 
And  greatness  still  revolving ;  infinite : 
There  littleness  was  not ;  the  least  of  things 
Seemed  infinite ;  and  tliere  his'spirit  sliaped 
Hex'prosi^cts,  nor  did  he  believe, — he  saw. 
What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 
Sublime  and  comprehensive  1    Low  desires, 
X^w  thoughts  had  there  no  place ;  yet  was 

his  heart 
Lowly ;  for  he  was  meek  in  gratitude, 
Oft  as  lie  called  those  ecstasies  to  mind, 
And  whence  they  flowed ;  and  from  them'he 

acquired 
Wisdom,  which  works  thro*  patience    thence 

he  learned 
In  oft-recurring  hours  of  sober  thought 
To  look  on  Nature  with  a  humble  heart, 
Self-questioned  where  it  did  not  understand, 
And  with  a  superstitious  eye  of  love. 

So  passed  the  time ;  yet  to  the  nearest 
town 
He  duly  went  with  what  small  overplus 
His  earnings  might  supply,  and  brought 

away 
The  book  that  most  had  tempted  his  de- 
sires 
While  at  the  stall  he  read.    Among  the 

hills 
He  gazed  upon  that  mighty  orb  of  song, 
The  divine  Milton.    Lore  of  different  lund, 
The  annual  savings  of  a  toilsome  life, 
His  School-master  supplied ;  books  that  ex- 
plain 
The  purer  elements  of  truth  inTotved 
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In  lines  and  numbers,  and,  by  charm  severe, 
j(  Especially  perceived  where  nature  droops 
And  feeling  is  suppressed)  preserve  the 

mind 
Busy  in  solitude  and  poverty. 
These  occupations  oftentimes  deceived 
The  listless  hours,  while  in  the  hollow  vale, 
Hollow  and   green,  he   lay  on  the  green 

turf 
In  pensive  idleness.     What  could  he  do. 
Thus    daily    thirsting,    in   that    lonesome 

life, 
With  blind  endeavors?    Yet^  still  upper- 
most. 
Nature  was  at  his  heart  as  if  he  felt, 
Though  yet  he  know  not  how,  a  wasting 

power 
In  all  things  that  from  her  sweet  influence 
Might  tend  to  wean  him.     Therefore  with 

her  hues. 
Her  forms,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms, 
He  clothed  the  nakedness  of  austere  truth. 
While  yet  he  lingered  in  the  rudiments 
Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest  laws, 
His  triangles — they  were  the  stars  of  heaven. 
The  silent  stars  !    Oft  did  he  take  delight 
To  measure  the  altitude  of  some  tall  crag 
That  is  the  eagle's  birth-place,  or   some 

peak 
Familiar  with  forgotten  years,  that  shows 
Inscribed  upon  its  visionary  sides 
The  history  of  many  a  winter  storm, 
Or  obscure  records  of  the  path  of  fire. 

And  thus  before  his  eighteenth  year  was 

told. 
Accumulated  feelings  pressed  his  heart 
With  still  increasing  weight ;  be  was  o'er- 

powered 
By  Nature ;  by  the  turbulence  subdued 
Of  his  own  mind ;  by  mystery  and  hope, 
And  the  first  virgin  passion  of  a  soul 
Communing  with  the  glorious  universe. 
Full  often  wished  he  that  the  winds  might 

rage 
When  they  were  silent:  far  more  fondly 

now 
Than  in  his  earlier  season  did  he  love 
Tenipestous  nights— the  conflict  and  the 

sounds 
That  live  in  darkness.     From  his  intellect 
And  from  the  stillness  of  abstracted  thought 
He  asked  repose  ;  and,  failing  oft  to  win 
The  peace  required,  he  scanned  the  laws  of 

light 
Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 
From  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clever  «ur 


A  cloud  of  mist,  that  smitten  by  the  sun 
Varies  its  rainbow  hues.     But  vainly  tlius, 
And  vainly  by  all  other  means,  he  strove 
To  mitigate  the  fever  of  his  heart. 

In  dreams,  in  .itudy,  and  in  ardent  thought, 
Thus  was  he  reared ;  much  wanting  to  as- 
sist 
The  growth  of  intellect,  yet  gaining  more, 
And  every  moral  feeling  of  his  soul 
Strengthened  and  braced,  by  breathing  in 

content 
The  keen,  the  wholesome,  air  of  poverty. 
And  drinking  from  the  well  of  homely  life. 
—But,  from  past  liberty,  and  tried  restraints, 
He  now  was  summoned  to  select  the  course 
Of  bumble  industry  that  promised  best 
To  yield  him  no  unworthy  maintenance. 
Urged  by  his  Mother,  he  essayed  to  teach 
A  village-school — biit  wandering  thoughts 

were  then 
A  misery  to  him  ;  and  the  Youth  resigned 
A  task  he  was  unable  to  perform. 

That  stern  yet  kindly  Spirit,  who  con- 
strains 
The  Savoyard  to  quit  his  naked  rocks. 
The  free-born  Swiss  to  leave  his  narrow 

vales, 
(Spirit  attached  to  regions  mountainous 
Like  their  own  steadfast  clouds)  did  now 

impel 
His  restless  mind  to  look  abroad  with  hope. 
— An  irksome  drudgery  seems  it  to  plod  on. 
Through  hot  and  dusty  ways,  or  pelting 

storm, 
A  vagrant  Merchant  under  a  heavy  load 
Bent  as  he  moves,  and  needing  frequent 

rest ; 
Yet  do  such  travellers  find  their  own  de- 

.  light; 
And   their  hard  service,  deemed  debasing 

now, 
Gained  merited  respect  in  simpler  times ; 
When  squire,  and  priest,  and  they    who 

round  them  dwelt 
In  rustic  sequestration — all  dependent       . 
Upon  the  Pedler's  toil— supplied  their 

wants, 
Or  pleased  their  fancies,  with  the  wares  he 

brought. 
Not  ignoi-ant  was  the  Youth  that  still  no 

few 
Of  his  adventurous  countrymen  were  led 
Ry  perseverance  in  this  track  of  life 
To  competence  and  ease : — to  him  it  offered 
A.ttr«iCtiuQ:»  luaniiold  i-~-«ad  this  he  choso* 
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—His  Pareots  «n  <li«  enftenprU 
Their  {arewdl  benediotton,  4»ut  with  iisarts 
ForebocKng  evil.    fTom  his  aatvue  ifaUls 
He  wandered  far;  much  didlne  see  of  «ieil, 
rriieir  manners,  their  enjoyments,  and  pur- 
suits, 
*Th«r  passions  and  their  fceling« ;  chiefly 

those 
Essential  and  eternal  in  the  heart, 
That,  'mid  the  simpler  forms  of  rural  Kfe, 
Exist  more  simple  in  thefir  elements, 
And  speak  a  plainer    lana;uage.      In    the 

woods, 
A  lone  Enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields, 
Itinerant  in  this  labor,  he  h:id  passed 
T^lie  "better  portion  of  liis  time  \  and  there 
Spontaneously  had  his  affections  thriven 
Amid  t^ip bounties  of  ihe  yc^r.'be  peace 
And  liberty  of  nature ;  there  he  kept 
In  sditude  and  sohtary  thoupjht 
If  is  mind  in  a  jpst  .equipoise  n,f  love. 
Serene  it  was,  unclouded  by  the  cares 
Of  ordinary  life ;  unvexed,  unwarped 
By  partial  bonciage.     In  his  steady  course, 
tCo  piteous  revolulioM  had  he  felt, 
No  wild  varieties  of  joy  and  grief. 
Unocaipied  by  sorrow  of  its  own. 
His  heart  lay  ©pen ',  and,  by  mature  tuned 
And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughts 
To  sympathy  with  man,  lie  was  alive 
To  all  that  was  enjoyed  w^iere'er  tie  went, 
And  2^11  that  was  endured  :  for,  in  himself 
Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  dieerfulness, 
Me  had  no  painful  preswire  from  wichmit 
That  made  tiim  tarn  aside  from  wreldied- 

ness 
With  coward  fears.     He  cntlld  afford  to 

suffw 
With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer.     Hence  it 

came 
That  in  our  best  experience  he  wajs  tidh, 
And  m  the  wisdom  of  -our  daily  life. 
For  hence,  minutely,  in  his  various  rounds^ 
He  liad  observed  the  progress  and  decay 
Of  many  minds,  of  minds  nnd  bodies  too; 
The  history  of  nwny  tamilies ; 
How  they  had  prospered  ;  how  they  were 

oCerthnown 
3y  passion  or  mischance,  or  such  misrule 
Amon<»  the  imthmkins  masters  of  t*ie  earth 
As  makes  the  nations  ^roan. 

This  active  course 
He  followed  till  provision  for  his  wants 
Had  been  obtained ;— the  Wanderef  then 

resolved 
To  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days,  untasked 
WtOi  HMdlesfl  services,  irooi  iMUFdaMp  free. 


l^ut  filill  he  2oved  ;to  pace  4us  j^ublic  xoads 
And  ii»e  wUdp^ths ;  •»o4,  bj  iS)e  summer** 

warmth 
Invited,  often  would  .he  4«ave  his  home 
And^umey  (<Mr,  revisitidg  ^hie  scenes 
Xh»t  jU>  his  mf^nqry  w«re  mp^t  endeared. 
t— Vigorous  ^  ^«l0lth>  of  ^{^ful  »j>iriti^  vn- 

damped 
By  worldly*i»VKkdiiess  at  aqkious  cu«  ; 
Ubsiejrvant,  slu^ipu^   kbought^nli   and  tb- 

freshed 
By  i^npwHK  gaAt)«KWl  'MP  ^Tcun  ^  -to 

day; 
Thus  h>4  he  lived  a  }m%  xfA  JQj»9ceot  tififs. 

The  Scottish  Church,  both  oa   himself 

and  those 
With  whom  irow  chiJ4hood  he  frpw  us, 

had  held 
The  strong  havd  of  her  piMity ;  »iid  isti^l 
liad  watched  him  with  a9  unrelenting  ey«. 
This  hejreBiien^>ered  in  his  riper  age 
With  gratitude,  and  reverenti^il  thoughts, 
fiut  by  the  native  vigor  of  his  mind. 
By  his  habitual  wi»nderings  out  of  doors, 
By   iondinees,  fuid  goodne^,  and    khid 

works, 
Whatever,  in  docile  childhood  or  in  y&uth, 
He  bad  hnUbed  9i  fear  pr  dfirker  tlK>ugh^ 
Was  melted  all  3way ;  so  true  was  this. 
That  sometimes  his  seligion  seen»ed  to  nne 
Self-taught,  as  of  a  dreamer  in  {the  woodsy 
Who  to  the  model  of  his  own  pure  heart 
Shaped  his  belief,  as  grace  divaae  iaspived, 
And  human  reason  dictated  with  awe. 
--And  surely  never  did  there  live  on  earth 
A    man   of   kindlier  natuce.    The  MU||h 

sports  (him ; 

And  teasing  ways  of  chrldrcn  vexed  nnt 
Indulgent  listener  was  he  to  the  tongne 
Of  garrulous  age ;  nor  did  the  sick  man*s 

tale. 
To  his  fraternal  empathy  addressed. 
Obtain  reluctant  hearing. 

Pktin  his  garb  % 
Such  as  might  suit  a  rustic  Sire,  prcqnred 
For  Sabbath  duties ;  yet  he  was  a  anan 
Whom  no  one  could  have  passed  without 

remark. 
Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait;  his  linifas 
And  his  whole  figure  breathed  intelligeoce. 
Time  had  compressed  the  freshneaa  of  \Sa 

cheefc 
Into  a  narrower  circle  of  deep  red. 
But  had  not  tamed  his  aye ;  that,  undw 
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Shagg^r  ttn*  gnqr,  iMdi  nietliifrfgrf  wHic^  if 

brodgltt 
FfMt>  yeai««  of  ycNkt)ir;f  which,  fikc;  a  Being 

made 
Of  many  BciMfS^  be  AadI  woiidr6tis>  sl<£i<lf 
Tc  blend  wit»  kn«#)edge  of  the  yt-ai^  (0 

Human,  or  such  as  lie  beyond  fhtf  gfav^. 

So  was  He  framed  ,  and  such  hils  (Tourse 

df  Hfe 
Whcrnow,.  wMi  n»ipp€ndsigif  but'«{  ^taft, 
Tflkv  patKdi  ihtfmoMal  «#  reliw^ish'ed  forts, 
Upon  that  cottage-bench  reposed  His-  ftmbs» 
ScrfeBncdfrdivtl^sM.    9u^ne' th«  Wan<> 

defor  lay* 
Hi9«yei  a»  it  m  d»ow^es9  h^lf  ^tt*, 
The  shadows  of  tliie  bt^zy  elnrs  a4k>vt^ 
Dappling hisrfao*.     Hfe  had  riot  heard'  the 

sottitd 
Of  my  approadwn^  Rt*f»y  amf  iH'  tile  sha<te 
Unnoticed  did  I  stand  sonw  minutes'  space*. 
At  Icingth  I  Yui&ed  fetntj teeing  that  hfe  hfttf 
Was  moist  with  water-drops,  as  if  the  brim 
Had  newly  saoap&d  a^mnning  iWtAm.     He 

And  are  our  lively  greeting  into  peadv 
Hod)  settled^  *'  "^i^  SiW  J,  *'  a  bf#nh1g' 

day . 
My  lips  are  parched  with  thirst,  but  you,  it 

seems, 
Have  s<wiewh«re  fdund  relfef! "    fTe,  at  tfie 

wore, 
Pointing  towards  a  sweet-briar,  6ad&  me 

climb 
'Phtf  Unae  whwe*  that*  aspjyftig  sttrub  lotoked 

<m 
Upon  the  public  way.    It  was  a  plot 
Of  garden   groilnd  ruiv  wiWi  itsr  matted 

Marked  Wilflv  the  steps'  of  tAdlse,  whoitl,  as 

they  passed, 
The  goosebertytrcfes  that  shot  in  Ibng:  Taut 

Or  currants,  hcoiginf  fVwn   their  leafless 

steiti^ 
In  scanty  strings,  had  tempted  to  o'erleap 
Th«-  broken  wall'.     1  looked'  around,  andf 

Where  two  tafll  hedgts-tow?  of  tftick  alfcler 

boughs 
JtttVMd  in  a  cold  dartiji  nooli,  espied  a  weft' 
SItrouded'  whhr  willow-bowers  and   plumy 

fern.  [spot 

My  tWrst  I  ahfltcdP,  aftd.  fi-om  the  cheerless 
Withdrawing,  straightway  to  the  shade  re- 


Whert  sate  thef  did'  Ma*  on  the*  cottage 

bench ; 
And,  while,  4«gMfe  hittr,  witft   tWiCo^HVtf 

head, 
I  yet  was  stattdh^g',  frwly  to  rtspire^ 
And  cool'  ttif  temptes  iit  the  famring  i\tj 
Thus  did  he  speak.      "  1  see  aYonflcf  m* 

'neVe' 
Thmgs  whicfr  you  canrtot  See  r  We  dfe,  thy 

Friend, 
Nor  we  alone,  but  that  which  each  man 

Ibved 
And  pnzed  in  his  peculiar  nook  of  cartH 
DteS  with  hfrtV,  bf  iS  changed ,  and  very 

soon 
Even  of  the  good  is  nx)  tn'emorial  left, 
-^l:* hie-  Pbets,  'n\  their  elegies  and  songS 
Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  groves', 
They  call  upon  fhe'  Mis  aCnd'  streams  tb 

mourn. 
And  senseless  rocks';    nbr  irffy;  for  they 

speak,.  ^ 
In  these  theii^  ittvocatl'oife,  With  a  voice . 
Ooedietit  to  the  strdnjf  creative  power 
Of  htirtian  passion.     Sympathies  there  are 
More  tranquil,  yet  perliaps  of  kindred  birtli. 
That  Steal  ifpott  the' meditative  mind. 
And  grow  with  thought.    Beside  yon  spring 

I  .stood, 
And  eyed  its  waters  tlft'  we  Seertierf  tb  fee( 
One  sadness,  they  and  t     For  fhem  a^ 

bond 
Of  bi  otherhood  is  broken  •  time  has  been 
Wh«n.  every  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 
Dislodged  thenatowl  Sleep  rhar binds tliem 

"P 
In  mortal  stillness ;  and  theV  ministered 
^  Td  human  comfort     Stoophig   down   to 

drink,. 
Upoti  the  slirtiy  ffcdt^torfe  I  espied 
The  useless  fragment  of  a  wooden  bowl. 
Green'  Witk  the"  mdss  erf  years,  arid  subject 

only 
To  the  soft  handling  of  the  element's : 
There    let    it    lie — how  foolish  are  such 

thoughts ! 
F'orjjive'  u\ttt\ ;'— neVer — never  did  my  steps 
Approach  this  door   but  she    who  dwelt 

WitlViYl 
A  daughter*s<  welcome' gave  me,  and  t  loved- 

her  first, 

As  my  own  child.     Oh,. Sir ?  the  good  die 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  sumncer 

dust 
Burn  to  the  socket.    Many  a  pas.senger 
Hath  blessed  poor  Margaiet  for  her  gentle 
'        Jiyiksi 
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When  she  upheld    the   cool  refreshment 

drawn 
From  that  forsaken  spring;  and  no  one 

came 
But  he  was  welcome ;  no  one  went  away 
But  that  it  seemed  she  loved  him.    She 

is  dead, 
The  light  extinguished  of  her  lonely  hut, 
The  hut  itself  abandoned  to  decay. 
And  she  forgotten  in  the  quiet  grave. 

I  speak/'  continued  he,  **  of  One  whose 

stock 
Of  virtues  bloomed  beneath  this  lowly  roof. 
She  was  a  Woman  of  a  steady  mind. 
Tender  and  deep  in  her  excess  of  love ; 
Not  speaking  much,  pleased  rather  with  the 

Joy 
Of   her  own    thoughts :  by  some  especial 

care 
Her  temper  had  been  framed,  as  if  to  make 
A  Beinif  who  by  adding  love  to  peace 
Miorht  live  on  earth  a  life  of  happiness. 
Her  wedded  Partner  lacked  not  on  his  side 
The  humble  worth  that  satisfied  her  heart : 
Frugal,  affectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious.    She  with  pride  would 

tell 
That  Hl  was  often  seated  at  his  loom. 
In  summer,  ere  the  mower  was  abroad 
Among  the  dewy  grass, — in  early  spring, 
Ere  the  last  star  had  vanished— They  who 

passed 
At  evening,  from  behind  the  garden  fence 
Might  hear  his  busy  spade,  which  he  would 

piy» 

After  his 'daily  work,  until  the  light 

Had  failed,  and  every  leaf  and  nower  were 

lost 
In  the  dark  hedges.    So  then:  days  were 

spent 
In  peace  and  comfort;  and  a  pretty  boy 
Was  their  best  hope,  next  to  the  God  in 

heaven. 

Not  twenty  years  ago,  but  you  I  think 
Can  scarcely  bear   it  now  in  mind,  there 

came 
Two  blighting  seasons,  when  thv  fields  were 

left 
With  half  a  harvest.    It  pleased  Heaven  to 

add 
A  worse  affliction  in  the  plague  of  war : 
This  happy  land  was  stricken  to  the  heart ! 
A  Wanderer  then  among  the  cottages, 
I,  with  my  freight  of  winter  raiment,  saw 
The  hardships  of  that  season  :  many  rich 


Sank  down,  as  in  a  dream,  among  the  poor; 
And  of  the  poor  did  many  cease  to  be, 
And  their  place  knew  them  not.    Ifeaii- 

while,  abridged 
Of  daily  comforts,  gladly  reconciled 
To  numerous  self-deniau,  Margaret 
Went  struggling  on  through  those  calami- 
tous years 
With  cheerful  hope,  until  the  second  au- 
tumn. 
When  her  life's  Helpmate  on  a  sick4)ed  lay, 
Smitten  with  perilous  fever.    In  disease 
He  lingered  long ;  and,  when  his  strength 

returned. 
He  found  the  little  he  had  stored,  to  meet 
The  hour  of  accident  or  crippling  age, 
Was  all  consumed.    A  second  infant  now 
Was  added  to  the  troubles  of  a  time 
Laden,  for  them  and  all  of  their  degree. 
With  care  and  sorrow :  shoals  of  artisans 
From  ill-n.quited  labor  turned  adrift 
Sought  daily  bread  from  public  charity. 
They,  and  their  wives  and  children — hap* 

pier  far 
Could  they  have  lived  as  do  the  little  birds 
That   peck  along  the  hedge-rows,  or  the 

kite 
That  makes  her  dwelling  on  the  mountain 
rocks! 


A  sad  reverse  it  was  for  him  who  long 
Had  filled  with  plenty,  and  possessea  in 

peace. 
This  lonely  Cottage.    At  the  door  he  stood, 
And  whistled  many  -  snatch  of  merry  tunes 
That  had  nu  mirth  in  them ;  or  with  his 

knife 
Carved  uncouth  figures  on  the  heads  of  , 

sticks- 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  through  every 

nook 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament ;  and  with  a  strange, 
Amusing,  yet  uneasy,  novelty. 
He  mingled,  where  he  might  the  various 

tasks 
Of  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  of  spring. 
But  this  endured  not ;  his  good  humor  soon 
Became  a  weieht  in  which  no  pleasure  was ; 
And  poverty  brought  on  a  petted  mood 
And  6  sore  temper :  day  by  day  he  drooped, 
And  he  would  leave  his  work—and  to  tiie 

town 
Would  turn  without  an  errand  his  slack 

steps ; 
Or  wander  here  and  there  among  the  fields. 
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One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his 

babeS) 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue :  at  other  times 
He  tossed  them  with  a  false  unnatural  joy  . 
And  'twas  a  rueful  thing  to  see  the  looks 
pf  the  poor   innocent  children.    '  Every 

smile,* 
Said  Margaret  to  me,  here  beneath  these 

trees, 
•  Made  my  heart  bleed.'  " 

At  this  the  Wanderer  paused, 
And,  Ipoking  up  to  those  enormous  elms, 
He  said,  "  'Tis  now  the  hour  of  deepest 

noon. 
At  this  still  season  of  repose  and  peace, 
This  hour  when  all.  things  which  are  not  at 

rest 
Are  cheerful ;  while  this  multitude  of  flies 
With  tuneful  hum  is  filling  all  the  air ; 
Why  should  a  tear  be  on  an  old  Man's 

cheek  ? 
Why  should  we  thus,  with  an  untoward 

mind,  ^  • 

And  in  the  weakness  of  humanity. 
From  natural  wisdom  turn  our  hearts  away ; 
To  natural  comfort  shut  our  eyes  and  ears ; 
And,  feeding  on  disquiet,  thus  disturb 
The  calm    of   nature    with    our   restless 

thoughts?" 

He  spake  with  somewhat  of  a  solemn  tone : 
But,  when  he  ended,  there  was  in  his  face 
Such  easy  cheerfulness,  a  look  so  mild, 
That  for  a  little  tirtfe  it  stole  away 
All  recollection ;  and  that  simple  tale 
Passed    from    my  mind  like  a  forgotten 

sound. 
A  while  on  trivial  things  we  held  discourse. 
To  me  soon  tasteless.     In  my  own  despite, 
I  thought  of  that  poor  Woman  as  of  one 
Whom  I  had  known  and  loved.    He  had 

rehearsed 
Her  homely  tale  with  such  familiar  power, 
With  such  an  active  countenance,  an  eye 
So  busy,  that  the  things  of  which  he  spake 
Seemed    present;  and,  attention  now  re- 

laxecf, 
A  heartfelt  ch illness  crept  along  my  veins. 
I  rose ;  and,  having  left  the  breezy  shade, 
Sto^d  drinking  comfort  from  the  warmer 

sun, 
That  had  not  cheered  me  long — ere,  looking 

round 
Upon  that  tranquil  Ruin,  I  returned, 
And  begged  of  the  old  Man  that,  for  my 

sake. 
He  would  resume  his  story. 


He  replied, 
"  It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 
Severe    reproof,  if   we  were  men   whose 

hearts 
Could  hold  vain  dalliance  with  the  misery 
Even  of  the  dead;    contented  thence  to 

draw 
A  momentary  pleasure,  never  marked 
By  reason,  barren  of  all  future  good. 
But  we  have  known  that  there  is  often 

found. 
In  mournful  thoughts,  and  always  might  be 

found, 
A  power  to  virtue  friendly  ;  were't  not  so, 
I  am  a  dreamer  among  men,  indeed 
An  idle  dreamer !    'Tis  a  common  tale, 
An  ordinary  sorrow  of  man's  life, 
A  tale  of  silent  suffering,  hardly  clothed 
In  bodily  form. — But  without  further  bid- 
ding 
I  will  proceed. 

While  thus  it  fared  with  them. 
To  whom  this  cottage,  till  those  hapless 

years, 
Had  been  a  blessed  home,  it  was  my  chance 
To  travel  in  a  country  far  remote ; 
And  when  these  lofty  dms  once  more  ap- 
peared 
What  pleasant  expectations  lured  me  on 
O'er  the  flat  Common  I— With  quick  step  I 

reached 
The  threshold,  lifted  with  light  hand  the 

latch ; 
But,  when  I  entered,  Margaret  looked  at 

me 
A  little  while ;  then  turned  her  head  away 
Speechless, — and,    sitting    down    upon    a 

chair, 
Wept  bitterly.    I  wist  not  what  to  do, 
Nor  how  to  speak  to  her.  Poor  Wretch  1  at 

last 
She  rose  from  off  her  seat,  and  then,— O 

Sir! 
I    cannot    tell  how  she   pronounced   my 

name : — 
With  fervent  love,  and  with  a  face  of  grief 
Unutterably  helpless,  and  a  look 
That  seemed   to  cUng   upon  me,  she  en* 

quired 
If  I  had  seen  her  husband.    As  she  spake 
A  strange  surprise  and  fear  came  to  my 

heart. 
Nor  had  1  power  to  answo:  ere  she  told 
That  he  had  disappeared — not  two  months 

gone. 
He  left  his  house :  two  wretched  days  had 

nasi.. 


Aiid^  titi  the  third,  as  wistfully  she  raised 
net  head  fiynM  off  he»  ^ll'ow,  tb  fodlt  f6^', 
Like  one  irt'  trtj^^We,  for  *ctKrni«^  Rghf, 
Within  her  chamber-casement  shtf  ^fed 
A  fdldted  pa^er,  lyittg  aaf  ?f'  pfaciici 
To  meet  he^  waiting    eyesr.    '^h^  tm4- 

blingly 
She  o^fred-^foutttf  iM  iMtltigy  MV  htSftOd- 
Pieces  of  money  carefully  (Snclosed*, 
Si^er  «id  iM.    *  1'  sHiA!ktfti>e(>  aft  th«  $ig^ 
Said  Margaret, '  for  I  knew  it  was  WS  Hand 
ThAt  nrast^  have  ^o^  i^  J^te ;  aMd  eM 

that  day 
Ws»  ended,  Pliant  l<m^AHi^i6txSd2ff\  lletfifled 
Fram  one  w^  by  my  husband  had-  befeil 

rfeftf 
With  the  !i»d   ileWi,  tftat  h«  had  jblrittd 

*tiioo|) 
^  soldtei^,  going  t<!y  a  dktanl^ltold: 
—He  left  me  thus — he  could  not  gather 

heart 
To  «ake  a  faWwfelf"  of  me ;  for  he  feared 
That  t  shooM  foIl<»w  With  itiy  babes^  £6)4 

sink 
Eetieath  fti6  iftiser]rd#  that  itwidetkig  lite,* 

Thl9  fato^did  Kargavctt  feVi^m  tAArj 

tears ; 
And,  whert'  sh«  endiddtf  I  hid  litde  pcfw^ 
To  gfve  hee  oi^nf ort,-  aivd  was  g]a<f  to  taW 
Such  words  of  hope  from  her  owil  nMdHth  as 

Stfrvted? 
To  cheer  us  both.    But  long  we  had  not 

talk^ 
Ere  we  built  up  a  pile  of  better  thoiK^ts. 
AAd'   with*   St  brighter    e^e'   sbtf    Iboked 

a#Ound 
As  if  she  had  been  shedding  tearsef jby. 
We    part^tf.—rrwafe    the    tiihe    6f  eJarfy 

spring ; 
I  left  her  busy  with  her  garden  tools  ? 
And  Well  rwhdniber,  o'^  tftat  ffencfe  t/ke 

looked, 
Aiid,  wliiltf  (  f>a^d:  sStmg   tfte  foot-'Way 

path, 
Cailled  out,  aitd  ^ettt  a  Messing  aft^  me, 
With  tender  cheerfulrteSS,  and  with  a  voice 
Thaf  teemed  thel  very^  soUiHd^  6i    ha^py 

thoughts. 

I  fOVe<$  6'dif  many  st-  MU^  *nd  mafry  a 

dale, 
With  my  aeeudl^Mietf  load*;  hi  heaH  and 

cttldy 
Through  many  a  wood  and  many  iti  open 

ground-- 
in sunshine  and  in  shade,  in  wet  dUi'iur, 


D#o«|^Mygtirt)li^i«r  A«iti^'a#iiif^  befiilV; 
My  best  companions  now  the  drivihg  Winds, 
And  ifttW  theP  'fH^ttjHif  Efooftaf '  and  wM^pe^ 

ing  ft%e*i 
An*  now  the-  ftftmic  ^  rty  dWif  **  ^p«, 
Wittv  many  sf'i^t^'liVtfdf'  tftbbgtt^  thaf  jASs^ 

between, 
JaiA^d)tiAfpiMeA: 

I  journeyed  back' this- way. 
When,  in  the  wafmtli^  of  Iciidstimikief/  tfie 

^^eSKt 
Was  yeHIow ;  and"  th«  sMfP  aUd  BUh^  grilss^ 
SpriA^^  zlte^f  Had>  €^ef  t!ie  hay-field 

spread 
Itstettrfcfv«iiVlift«.    Attl9e>diSWr'arrit«^, 
]  f miMd  fhaf  dhe  w^  abseiH.     TH  fhe  shftde. 
Where  now  we  sit,  I  waited  her  retxiftti 
H*if  doW^ig,  the*  a  dfeetfA!' object,  Wortf 
Its  cuslomaty  took,— 'OiHV,  H  s^esii^ed, 
the     honeysuckle,   droiWtfing    i^nd     tMe 

porch, 
HBiVir  doWH^  ftf  faeHifier   Uliiffe';  and  that 

bright  weed, 
The  yeiloW'sfoiie^H-dp,  Sttffei^  to'lafie  i-dOt 
Alorig  thier  wirtdbWS  ed^,  pfofti^ely  grew 
Mndhyg*  the  lbw«k*  jbanesr.     V  twnfed  a*We, 
And  strollfcd  iftlfe  he*  gardlen.     Vt  appfeared 
.Tolag  behn^d  tiieseafedn',*id'' had  lost 
Its  pride  of  neatness.     Daisy^iiowecs*  and 

thrift 
Hatt  BrtJkietf  tkeit  triitt*  bbrtier-liiicSi  and 

iitrai^gled  [once 

O'er  patlis  they  fiietf  fa  dttelc^  catnations, 
Prized  foi^  siitpasisihg  beatity,  a-rtd'  nb  less 
For  the  peculiar  paitts  they  had  required, 
Declined  their  languid  hesiids,  wantiitg  ^xp^ 

port. 
The  dunibi'oHS  BMd-Wtted,  witft  its  wtratKs 

and  bells, 
Had  twinetl  about  her  tbvO  Sntall  rovts  of 

peas. 
And  dragged  them  to  the  eart!V; 

Ere  this  aW  Bout 
was  wasted.— Bac*  I  tUnied  my  restless 

steps ; 
A  sthmger  passed  ;<  and,  gfi!i«««iiig  whom  I 

sought, 
FTe  said  that  ^e  was  used  tb  rttMfal^  f^. — 
The  stin  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 
I  safe  Wiftr  sad  impatience:    From-  within 
Her  solitary  infant  cried  aloud  ; 
Thcfl',  like  a  Blast   that"  dies    away  self* 

stilled, 
The  voice  Was  *letlt.    From  the  bench  I 

fttse; 
But  neither  could  divert  nor  sobtlte    nay 

tLougbts.    'i'-- 
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The  spot,  though  fair,  was  very  desolate — 
The  longer  1  remained,  more  desolate  • 
And,  looking  round  me,  now   I  first  ob- 
served 
The  corner  stones,  on  either  side  the  porch, 
With  dull  red  stains  discolored,  .and  stuck 

o'er 
With    tufts  and  hairs  of  wool,  as  if  the 

sheep, 
That  fed  upon  the  Common,  thither  came 
Familiarly,  and  found  a  couching-place 
Even  at  her  threshold.    Deeper  shadows 

fell 
From  these  tall  ^ms;  the  cottage  clock 

struck  eight ; — 
I  turned,  and  saw  her  distant  a  few  steps. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  thin — her  figure,  too, 
Was  changed.    As  sh;e  unlocked  the  door, 

she  said, 
*  Jt  grieves  me  you  have  waited  here  so  long. 
But,  in  good  truth,  I've  wandered  much  of 

late; 
And,  sometimes — to  my  ;hame  I  speak-^ 

have  need 
Of  my  best  prayers  to  bring  me  back  again.* 
While  on  the  board  she  spread  our  evening 

meal, 
She  told  me — interrupting  not  the  work 
Which    gave    employment   to  her  listless 

hands — 
That  she  had  parted  with  her  elder  child  i 
To  a  kind  master  on  a  distant  farm 
Now  happily  apprenticed. — *  I  perceive 
You  look  at  me,  and  you  have  cause ;  to- 
day 
I  have  been  travelling  far ;  and  many  days 
About  the  fields  I  wander,  knowing  this 
Only,  that  what  I  seek  1  cannot  find ; 
And  so  I  waste  my  time  :  for  I  am  changed ; 
And  to  myself,'  she  said,  '  have  done  much 

wron^, 
And  to  this  helpless  infant.     I  have  slept 
Weeping,  Jtnd  weeping  have  J  waked ;  my 

tears 
Have  flowed  as  if  my  body  were  not  such 
As  others  are ;  and  I  could  never  die. 
But  I  am  now  in  mind  and  in  my  heart 
More  easy;  and  I  hope,'  said  she,  'that 

God 
Will  give  me  patience  to  endure  the  things 
\Vhich  I  Wiold  at  home.* 

It  would  have  grieved 
Your  very  soul  to  see  her.     Sir,  I  feel 
The  story  linger  in  my  heart ;  I  fear 
'Tis  long  and  tedious  ;  but  my  spirit  clings 
To  that  poor  woman  : — so  familiarly 
I>o  I  perceive  her  manner,  and  ber  look,       I 


And  presence ;  and  so  deeply  do  I  feel 
Her  goodness,  that,  not  seldom,  in  my  walks 
A  momentary  trance  comes  over  me  ; 
And  to  myself  I  seem  to  muse  on  One 
By  sorrow  laid  asleep,  or  borne  away, 
A  human  being  destined  to  awake 
To  human  life,  or  somethin°[  very  near 
To  human  life,  when  he  shall  come  again 
For  whom  she    suffered.     Yes,  it  would 

have  grieved 
Your  very  soul  to  see  her :  evermore 
Her  eyelids  drooped,  her  eyes  downward 

were  cast ; 
And,  when  she,  at  her  table,  gave  me  food, 
She  did  not  look  at  me.     Her  voice  was 

low, 
Her  body  was  subdued.     In  every  act 
Pertaining  to  her  house  affairs,  appeared 
The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 
Self-occupied ;  to  which  all  outward  things 
Are  like  an  idle  matter.    Still  she  sighed. 
But  yet  no  motion  of  the  breast  was  seen, 
No  heaving  of  the  heart.     While  by  the  fire 
We  sate  together,  sighs  came  on  my  ear, 
I  knew  not  how,  and  hardly  whence  they 

came. 

Ere  my  departure,  to  her  care  I  gave, 
For  her  son's  use,  some  tokens  of  regard. 
Which  with  a  look  of  welcome  she  received ; 
And  I  exhorted  her  to  place  her  trust 
In  God's  good  love,  and  seek  his  help  by 

prayer, 
1  took  my  staff,  and,  when  I  kissed  her 

bab3, 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.     I  left  her  then 
With  the  best  hope  and  comfort  I  could 

give : 
She  thanked  me  for  my  wish ; — ^but  for  my 

hope 
It  seemed  she  did  not  thank  me. 

I  returned, 
And  took  my  rounds  along  this  road  again 
When    on    its    sunny  bank  the  primrose 

flower 
Peeped  forth,  to  give   an  earnest  of  the 

Spring.     . 
I  found  her  sad  and  drooping;  she  had 

leiirned 
No  tidings  of  her  husband ;  if  he  lived, 
She  knew  not  that  he  lived;  if  he  were 

dead,  [same 

She  new  not  he  was  dead.    She  seemed  thQ 
In  person  and  appearance ;  but  her  house 
Bespake  a  sleepy  hand  of  negligence ; 
The  floor  was  neither  dry  nor  neat,  th« 

hearth 


toi 
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Was  comfortless,  and  her  small  lot  of  books, 
Which,  m  the  cottage  window,  heretofore 
H«d  been  piled  up  against  the  comer  panes 
In  seemly  order,  now,  with  straggling  leav.-s, 
Lay  scattered  here  and  there,  open  or  shut. 
As  they  had  chanced  to  fall.    Her  infant 

Babe 
Had  from  its  Mother  caught  the  trick  of 

grief, 
And  sighed  among  its  playthings.    I  with- 

drew. 
And  once  again  entering  the  j^arden,  saw, 
More  plainly  still,  that  poverty  and  grief 
Were  now  come  nearer  to  her ;  weeds  de- 

fac.d 
The  hardened  soil,  and  knots  of  withered 

.  grass  : 
No  ridges  there  appeared  of  clear  .black 

mould, 
No  winter    greenness;  of   her  herbs  and 

flowers, 
It  seemed  the  better  part  were  gnawed  away 
Ox  trampled  into  earth  ;  a  chain  of  straw. 
Which  had  been  twined  about  the  slender 

stem 
Of  a  young  apple-tree,  lay  at  its  root ; 
The  bark  was  nibbled  round  by  truant  sheep. 
— Margaret  stood  near,  her  infant  m  her 

arms, 
And,  noting  that  my  eve  was  on  the  tree. 
She  said,  '  I  fear  it  will  be  dead  and  gone 
Ere    Robert  come  again.'     When  to  the 

.   House 
We  had  returned  together,  she  enquired 
If  1  had  any  hope :  —but  for  her  babe 
And  for  her  little  orphan  boy.  she  said. 
She  had  no  wish  to  live,  that  she  must  die 
Of  sorrow.     Vet  I  saw  the  idle  loom 
Still  in  its  place ;  his  Sunday  garments  hung 
Upon  the  self-same  nail ;  his  very  stafiF 
Stood  undisturbed  behind  the  door. 

And  when. 
In  bleak  December,  I  retraced  this  way, 
Stie  told  me  that  her  little  babe  was  dead. 
And  she  was    left   alone.     She   now,  re- 
leased 
From  her  maternal  cares,  bad  taken  up 
The  employment  common  through    these 

wilds,  and  gained. 
By  spinnin'j  hemp,  a  pittance  for  herself ; 
And  for  this  end  had  hired  a  neighbor's  boy 
To  give  her  needful  heip.    That  very  time 
Most  willingly  she  put  her  work  aside. 
And  walked  with  me  along  the  miry  road, 
Heedless  how  far ;  and  in  such  piteous  sort 
That    any  heart  had  adtcd  to  hear  her, 

begged 


That,  wheresoe'er  I  went,  I  still  would  ask 
For  him  whom  she  had  lost.     We  parted 

then — 
Our  final  parting ;  for  from  that  time  forth 
Did  many  seasons  pass  ere  1  returned 
Into  this  tract  again. 

Nine  tedious  years ; 
I  From  their  first  separation,  nine  long  years, 
She  lingered  in  unquiet  widowhood ; 
A  Wife  and  Widow.    Needs  must  it  have 

been 
A  sore  heart-wasting  !    I  have  heard,  my 

Friend, 
That  m  yon  arbor  oftentimes  she  sate 
Alone,    through    half  the  vacant  sabbath 

day; 
And,  if  a  dog  passed  by,  she  still  would  quit 
The  shade,  and  look  abroad.     On  this  old 

bench 
For  hours  she  sate ;  and  evermore  her  eye 
Was  busy  in  the  distance,  shaping  things 
That  made  her  heart  beat  quick.     You  see 

that  path. 
Now  faint — the  grass  has  crept  o*er  its  gray 

line ; 
There,  to  and  fro,  she  paced  through  many 

a  day 
Of  the  warm  summer,  from  a  belt  of  hemp 
That    girt  her  waist,  spinning  the  long- 
drawn  thread 
With  backward  steps.    Yet  ever  as  thete 

passed 
A  man  whose  garments  showed  the  soldier's 

red. 
Or  crippled  mendicant  in  sailor's  garb. 
The  little  child  who  sate  to  turn  the  wheet 
Ceased  frrnn  his  task ;  and  she  with  falter- 
ing voice 
Made  many  a  fond  enquiry ;  and  when  they, 
Whose  presence  gave  no  comfort,  were  gone 

by, 
Her  heart  was  still  more  sad.     And  by  yon 

gate. 
That  bars  the  traveller's  road,  she  often 

stood. 
And  when  a  stranger  horseman  came,  the 

latch 
Wr^uld  lift,  and  in  his  face  look  wistfully : 
Most  happy,  if,  from  aught  discovered  there 
Of  tender  feeling,  slie  might  dare  repeat 
The  same  sad  question.     Meanwhile  her 

poor  Hut 
Sank  to  decay;  for  he  was    gone  whose 

hand. 
At  the  first  nipping  of  October  frost. 
Closed  up  each  chink,  and  with  fresh  bands 

of  straw 


Checkered  the  green-grown  thatch.    And  so 

she  lived 
Through  the  long  winter,  reckless  and  alone ; 
Until  her  house  by  frost,  and  tliaw»  and 

rain, 
Waft  sapped;   and  while   she   slept,  the 

ni^tty  damps 
Did  chill  her  breast ;  and  in  the  stormy  day 
Her  tattered  clothes  were   ruffled  by  the 

wind, 
Even  at  the  side  of  her  own  hr^    Yet  still 
She  loved  this  wretched  spot,  nor  would  for 

worlds 
Have  parted  hence :  and  still  that  length  of 

road, 
And  this  rude  bench,  one  torturing  hope  en- 
deared, , 
Fast  rooted  at  her  heart:  and  here,  my 

Friend,— 
In  sickness  she  remained:  and  here  she 

died: 
Last  human  tenant  of  these  ruined  walls  1  ** 


The  old  Man  ceased    he  saw  that  I  was 

moved; 
From  that  low  bench,  rising  instinctively, 
I  turned  aside  in  weakness,  nor  had  power 
To  thank  him  for  the  tale  which  he  had 

told. 
I  stood,  and  leaning  o*er  the  garden  wall 
Reviewed  that  Woman's  sufterings ;  and  it 

seemed 
To  crmfort  me  while  with  a  brother's  love 
I  blessed  her  in  the  impotence  of  grief. 
Then  towards  the  cottage  1  returned ;  and 

traced 
Fondly,  though  with  an  interest  more  mild, 
That  secret  spirit  of  humanity 
Which,  'mid  the  calm  oblivious  tendencies 
Of  nature,  'mid  her  plants,  and  weeds,  and 

flowers. 
And  silent  overgrowing,  still  survived. 
The  old  Man,  noting  this,  resumed,  and  said, 
•*  My  Friend  I  enough  to  sorrow  you  have 

given. 
The  purposes  of  wisdom  ask  no  more : 
Nor  more  would  she  have  craved  as  due  to 

One 


Who,  ii.  her  worst  distress,  had  ofttimes 

felt 
The   unbounded    might   of   prayer;    and 

learned,  with  soul 
Fixed    on    tlie    Cross,    that    consolation 

springs 
From  sources  deeper  far  than  deepest  pain 
For  the  meek  sufferer.    Why  then  should 

we  read 
The  forms  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye  ? 
She  sleeps  in  the  calm  earth,  and  peace  is 

here. 
I  well  remember  that  those  very  plumes, 
Those  weeds,  and  the  high  spear-grass  on 

that  wall. 
By  mist  amd  silent  rain-drops  silvered  o'er, 
As  once  I  passed,  mto  my  heart  conveyed 
So  still.an  ima|;e  ol  tranquillity. 
So  calni  and  still,  and  looked  so  beautiful 
Amid  thw  uneasy  thoughts  which  filled  my 

mind. 
That  what  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  despair, 
From  ruin  and  from  change,  and  all  the 

grief 
That  passing  shows  of  Being  leave  behind, 
Appeared  an  idle  dream,  that  could  main- 
tain. 
Nowhere,  dominion   o'er  the  enlightened 

spirit 
Whose  meditative  sympathies  repose 
Upon  the  breast  of  Faith.     I  turned  away, 
And  walked  along  my  road  in  happiness." 

He  ceased.    Ere  long  the  sun  declining 

shot 
A  slant  and  mellow  radiance,  which  began 
To  fall  upon  us,  while,  beneath  the  trees, 
We  sate  on  that  low  bench,  and  now  we  felt, 
Admonished  thus,  the  sweet  hour  coming  on. 
A  linnet  vrarbled  from  those  lofty  elir.s, 
A  thrush  sang  loud,  and  other  melodies, 
At  distance  heard,  peopled  the  milder  air. 
The  old  Man  rose,  and,  with  a  sprightly 

mien 
Of  hopeful  preparation,  grasped  his  staff; 
Together  casting  then  a  farewell  look 
Upon  those  silent  walls,  we  left  the  shade ; 
And,  ere  tne  stars  were  visiblCj  had  reached 
A  village-inni  our  evening  resting-pla 
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THE  SOLITARY 


ARGUMENT. 


The  Author  describes  his  travels  with^  the 
Wanderer,  who ie  cliarACter  is  further  illus- 
trated—Morning  scei  e,  and  view  of  a  Village 
Wake  —  Wanderer's  .iccount  of  a  Friend 
whom  he  purp<1^es  n>  visit— View,  from  an 
eminence,  of  the  Valley  which  his  Friend 
had  chosen  for  his  retreat— Sound  of  singing 
from  below — A  funeral  procession — Descent 
into  the  Vai,ey — OI>servations  drawn  from 
the  Wanderer  at  siuht  of  a  book  accidentally 
discovered  in  a  lecess  in  the  Valley — Meeting 
with  the  Wander-ir's  friend— the  Solitary — 
Wanderer's  description  of  the  mode  of  burial 
in  this  mouiit:iinous  district — Solitary  con- 
trasts with  this,  that  of  the  individual  carried 
a  few  minutes  before  from  the  cottace — The 
cottage  entered— Description  of  the  Soli- 
tary's apartment— Repast  there — View,  from 
the  window,  of  two  roounuin  summits ;  and 
the  Solitary's  description  of  the  companion- 
ship they  afford  him— Account  of  the  de- 
parted inmate  of  the  cottage— Description 
of  a  grand  spectacle  unon  the  mountains,  with 
its  effect  upon  the  Solitary's  mind— Leave 
the  house. 

In  days  of  yore  how  fortunately  fared 
The  Minstrel  I  wandering  on  from  hall  to 

hall. 
Baronial  court  or  royal ;  cheered  with  gifts 
Munificent,  and  love,  and  ladies'  praise ; 
Now  meeting  on  his  road  an  armed  knight, 
Now  resting?  with  a  pilgrim  by  the  side 
Of  a  clear  brook ;— beneath  an  abbey's  roof 
One  evening  sumptuously  lodged ;  the  next, 
Humbly  in  a  religious  hospital ; 
Or  with  some  merry  outlaws  of  the  wood ; 
Or  haply  shrouded  in  a  hermit's  cell. 
Him,  sleeping  or  awake,  the  robber  spared  ; 
He  walked-^protected  from  the  sword  of 

war 
By  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument 
His  harp,  suspended  at  the  traveller's  side ; 
His  dear  companion  wheresoe'er  he  went, 
Opening  from  land  to  land  an  easy  way 
By  melody,  and  by  the  charm  of  verse. 
Yet  not  the  noblest  of  that  honored  race 
Drew  happier,   loftier,  more  impassioned, 

thoughts 
From   his  long  journeyings  and  eventful 


Than  this  obscure  Itinerant  had  skill 

To   gather,   ranging    through    the    tamer 

ground 
Of  these  our  unimac^inative  days  ; 
Both  while  he  trod  the  earth  in  humblest 

guise 
Accoutred  with  his  burthen  and  his  stSkS  ; 
And  now,  when  free  to  move  with  lighter 

pace. 

What  wonder  then,  if  I,  whose  favorite 

school 
Hath  been  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  rural 

lanes, 
Looked  on  this  guide  with  reverential  love? 
Each  with  the  other  pleased,  we  now  pur* 

sued 
Our  journey,  under  favorable  skies. 
Turn  wheresoe'er  we  would,  he  was  a  light 
Unfailing :  not  a  hamlet  could  we  pass, 
Rarely  a  house,  that  did  not  yield  to  him 
Remembrances;  or  from  his  tongue  call 

forth 
Some  way-beguiling  tale.     Nor  less  regard 
Accompanied  those  strains  of  apt  discourse 
Which  nature's  various  objects  might  in- 
spire ; 
And  in  the  silence  of  his  face  I  read 
His  overflowing  spirit.     Birds  and  beasts, 
And  the  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the  stream. 
And  harmless  reptile  coiling;  in  the  sun^ 
And  goi^eous  insects  hovering  m  the  air, 
The  ^owl  domestic,  and  the  household  dog- 
In  his  capacious  mind,  he  loved  them  all ; 
Their  rights  acknowledging  he  felt  for  alL 
Oft  was  occasion  given  me  to  perceive 
How  the  calm  pleasures  of  the  pasturing 

herd 
To  happy  contemplation  soothed  his  walk ; 
How  the  poor  brute's  condition,  forced  to 

run 
Its  course  of  suffering  in  the  public  road. 
Sad  contrast !  all  too  often  smote  his  heart 
With  unavailing  pity.     Rich  in  love 
And  sweet  humanity,  he  was,  himself, 
To  the  degree  that  he  desired,  beloved. 
Smiles  of  good-will  from  faces  that  he  knew 
Greeted  us  all  day  long  ;  we  took  our  seats 
By  many  a  cottage-hearth,  where  he  received 
The  welcome  of  an  Inmate  from  afar, 
And  I  at  once  forgot  1  was  a  Stranger. 


— Nor  was  he  loth  to  enter  rai^ged  huts, 
Huts  where  his  diarity  waA  blest ;  his  voice 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  friend. 
And,  sometimes^'Where  the  poor  man  held 

dispute 
With  his  own  mind,  unabte  to  subdue 
Impatience  through  inaptness  to  perceive 
General  distress  m  his  particular  lot ; 
Or  cherishing  resentment,  or  in  vain 
Struggling  against  it>;  with  a  soul  perplexed, 
And  findmg  in  herself  no  steady  power 
To  draw  ^he  line  of  comfort  that  diviifes 
Calamity,  the  chastisement  of  Heaven, 
From  the  injustice  of  our  brother  men — 
To  him  appeal  was  made  as  to  a  judge  ; 
Who,  with  an  understanding  heart,  allayed 
The  perturbation ;  listened  to  the  plea  ; 
Resolved  the  dubiotts  point;  and  sentence 

gave, 
So  grounded,  so  applied,  that  it  was  heard 
With   softened  spirit,  even  when  it  con- 
demned. 

Such  intercourse  I  witnessed,  while  we 

roved, 
Now  as  his  choice  directed,  now  as  mine ; 
Or  both,  with  equal  readiness  of  will. 
Our   course   submitting  to  the  changeful 

breeze 
Of  accident.     But  when  the  rising  sun 
Had  three  times  called  us  to  renew  oar 

walk, 
My  Fellow-traveller,  with  earnest  voice. 
As  if  the  thought  were  but  a  monient  old, 
Claimed  absolute  dominion  for  the  day. 
We  started-'-and   he  led  me  toward  the 

hills 
Up  through  an  ample  vale,  wi*h  higher  hills 
Before  us,  mountains  stem  and  desolate ; 
But,  in  the  majesty  of  distance,  now 
Set  off,  and  to  our  ken  appearing  fair 
Of  aspect,  with  atrial  softness  clad, 
And  beautified  with  morning^s  purple  beams. 

'   The  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  by  the  stress 
Of  business  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  their 

time. 
May  roll  in  chariots,  or  provoke  the  hoofs 
Of  the  fleet  coursers  they  bestride  to  raiM 
From  earth  the  dust  of  morning,  slow  to 

Hse; 
And  they,  i/  blest  with  health  and  hearts 

at  ease. 
Shall  lack  not  their  enjoyment :— but  how 

faint 
Compared  with  ours  1  who,  pacing  side  by 


Could,  with  an  eye  of  leisure,  look  on  all 
That  we  beheld;  and  lend  the  listening 

sense 
To  every  grateful  sound  of  earth  and  air : 
Pausing   at  will — our   spirits  braced,  our 

thoughts 
Pleasant  as  roses  in  the  thickets  bbwn. 
And    pure  as  dew  bathing  their  crimson 

leaves. 

Mount  slowly,  sun !  that  we  may  journey 

long, 
By  this  dark  hill  protected  from  thy  beams  I 
Such  is  tlie  summer  pilgrim's  frequent  wish ; 
But   quickly    from    among   our    morning 

thoughts 
'Twas  chased  away  :  for,  toward  the  western 

side 
Of  the  broad  vale,  casting  a  casual  glance. 
We   saw  a  throng  of  people ;— wherefore 

met? 
Blitlie  notes  of  music,  suddenly  let  loose 
On  the  thrilled  ear,  and  flags  uprising,  yield 
Prompt  answer;  they  proclaim  the  annual 

VVake, 
Which  the  bright  season  favors. — Tabor  and 

In  purpose  lom  to  hasten  or  reprove 
The  laggard  Rustic ;  and  repay  with  boons 
Of  merriment  a  party-colored  knot, 
Already  formed  upon  the  jrillage-green. 
— Beyond  the  limits  of  the  shadow  cast 
By  the  broad  hill,  glistened  upon  our  sight 
That  gay  assemblage.     Round  tliem  and 

above, 
Glitter,  with  dark  recesses  interposed, 
Caseinent,  and  cottage^oof,  and  stems  of 

trees 
Half-veiled  m  vapory  cloud,  the  silver  steam 
Of  dews  fast  melting  on  their  leafy  boughs 
By  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten.    Like  a 

mast 
Of  gold,  the  Maypole  shines ;  as  if  the  ray» 
Of  morning,  aided  by  exhaling  dew. 
With  gladsome  influencJe  could  re-animate 
The  faded  garlands  dangling  from  its  sides. 

Said  I,  **  The  music  and  the  sprightly 

scene 
Invite  us :  shall  we  quit  otir  road,  and  join 
These  festive  matins  ?  "—He  reptied,  "  Not 

loth 
To  linger  I  would  here  with  you  partake. 
Not  one  hour  merely,  but  till  evenmg's  clos6, 
The  simple  pastimes  of  the  day  and  place. 
By  the  fleet  Racers,  ere  the  sun  be  set, 
The  tarf  of    yon    Urge   pasture   will   be 

skiauned; 
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There,  too,  the  lusty  Wrestlers  shall  con- 
tend . 
But  know  we  not  that  he,  who  intermits 
The  appointed  task  and  duties  (^  the  day, 
Untunes  full  oft  the  pleasures  of  the  day ; 
Checking  the  finer  spirits  that  refuse 
To  flow,  when  purposes  are  lightly  changed  1 
A  length  of  joiu-ney  yet  remains  nntraced  • 
Let  us  proceed. ' '     Then,  pomting  with  his 

staff 
Raised  toward  those  craggy  summits,  his 

^  intent 
He  thus  imparted  :— 

"  In  a  spot  that  lies 
Amon^  yon  mountain  fastnesses  concealed, 
You  will  receive,  before  the  hour  of  noon, 
Good  recompense,  I  hope,  for  this  day's  toil. 
From  sight  of  One  who  lives  secluded  there, 
Lonesome  and  lost .  of  whom,  and  whose 

past  life, 
(Not  to  forestall  such  knowledge  as  may  be 
More  faithfully  c  Uected  from  himself) 
This  brief  communication  shall  suffice. 

Though  npw  sojourning  there,  he,  like 

myself, 
Sprang  from  a  stock  of  lowly  parentage 
Among  the  wilds  of  Scotland,  m  a  tract 
Where  many  a  sheltered  and  well-tended 

plant 
Bears,  on  the  humblest  ground  of  social  life. 
Blossoms  of  piety  and  innocence. 
Such  grateful  promises  his  youth  displayed : 
And,  having  shown  in  study  forward  zeal. 
He  to  the  Ministry  was  duly  called ; 
And  straight,  incited  by  a  curious  mind 
Filled  with  vaguTe  hopes,  he  undertook  the 

charge 
Of  Chaplain  to  a  military  troop 
Cheered  by  the  Highland  bagpipe,  as  they 

marched 
In  plaided  vest, — ^his  fellow-countrymen. 
This  office  filling,  yet  by  native  power 
And  force  of  native^inclination  made 
An  intellectual  ruler  in  the  haunts 
Of  social  vanity,  he  walked  the  world, 
Gay,  and  affecting  graceful  gayety ; 
Lax,  buoyant — less  a  pastor  with  his  flock 
Than  a  soldier  among  soldiers — lived  and 

roamed 
Where  Fortune  led  :— and  Fortune,  who  oft 

proves 
The  careless  wanderer's  friiend,  to  him  made 

known 
A  bloomin?  Lady^a  conspicuous  flower. 
Admired   for   beauty,    for   her  sweetness 

praised; 


Whom  he  had  sensibility  to  love, 
Ambition  to  attempt,  aiid  skiU  to  win. 

For  this  fair  Bride,  most  ridi  in  gifts  of 

mind, 
Nor  sparingly  endowed  with  worldly  wealth, 
His  office  he  relinquished ;  and  retired 
From  the  world's  notice  to  a  rural  home. 
Youth's  season  yet  with  him  was  scarcely 

past, 
And  she  was  in  youth's  prime.    How  free 

their  love, 
How  full  their  joy.  'Till,  pitiable  doom  1 
In  the  short  course  of  one  undreaded  year, 
Death  blasted  all.  Death  suddenly  o'erthrew 
Two  lovely  Children— all  that  they  possessed; 
The  Mother  followed . — miserably  bare 
The   one   Survivor   stood;  he   wept,   he 

prayed 
For  nis  dismissal,  day  and  night,  compelled 
To  hold  communion  with  the  grave,  and 

face 
With  pain  the  regions  of  eternity. 
An  uncomplaining  apathy  displaced 
This  anguish ;  and,  indifferent  to  delight. 
To  aim  and  purpose,  he  consumed  his  days, 
To  private  mterest  dead,  and  public  care. 
So  hved  he ;  so  he  might  have  died. 

But  now. 
To  the  wide  world's  astonishment,  appeared 
A  glorious  opening,  the  unlooked-for  oawn. 
That  promised  everlasting  joy  to  France  I 
Her  voice  of  social  transport  reached  even 

himl 
He  broke  from  his  contracted  bounds,  re- 
paired 
To  the  great  City,  an  emporium  then 
Of  golden  expectations,  and  receiving 
Freights  every  day  from  a  new  world  of 

nope. 
Thither  his  popular  talents  he  transferred  ; 
And,  from  the  pulpit,  zealously  mamtained 
The  cause  of  Cnrist  and  civil  liberty, 
As  one,  and  moving  to  one  glorious  end. 
Intoxicating  service  1  I  might  say 
A  happy  service  ;  for  he  was  sincere 
As  vanity  and  fondness  for  applause. 
And  new  and  shapeless  wishes,  would  allow. 

That  righteous  cause  (such  power  hath 
freedom)  bound. 
For  one  hostility,  in  friendly  l&gue. 
Ethereal  natures  and  the  worst  of  siayes ; 
Was  served  by  rival  advocates  that  came 
From  regions  opposite  as  heaven  and  hell* 
One  courage  seemed  to  aniisate  them  .all : 
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And,  from  the  dazzling    coiic[uests  daily 

gained 
By  their  united  efforts,  there  arose    . 
A  proud  and  most  presumptuous  confidence 
In  the  transcendent  wisdom  of  the  age, 
And  her  discernment :  not  alone  in  rights. 
And  in  the  origm  and  bounds  of  power 
Social  and  temporal ;  but  in  laws  divine, 
Deduced  by  reason,  or  to  taith  revealed. 
An  overweening  trust  was  raised ;  and  fear 
Cast  out,  alike  of  person  and  of  thing. 
Plague  from  this  union  spread,  whose  subtle 

bane 
The  strongest  did  not  easily  escape ; 
And  He,  what  wonder  1  took  a  mortal  taint 
How  shall  I  trace  the  change,  how  bear  to 

tell 
That  he  broke  faith  with  them  whom  he  had 

laid 
In  earth's  dark  chambers,  with  a  Christian's 

hope! 
An  infidel  contempt  of  holy  writ 
Stole  by  degrees  upon  his  mind ;  and  hence 
Life,  like  that  Roman  Janus,  double-faced ; 
Vilest  hypocrisy — the  laughing  gay 
Hypocrisy,  not  leagued  with  fear,  but  pride. 
Smooth  words  he  had  to  wheedle  simple 

souls ; 
But,  for  disciples  of  the  inner  school. 
Old  freedom  was  old  servitude,  and  they 
The   wisest   whose  opinions  stooped  the 

least 
To  known  restraints ;  and  who  most  boldly 

drew 
Hopeful  prognostications  from  a  creed 
That,  in  the  light  of  false  philosophy, 
Spread  like  a  halo  round  a  misty  moon. 
Widening  its  circle  as  the  storms  advance. 

His  sacred  function  was  at  length   re- 
nounced ; 
And  every  day  and  every  place  enjoyed 
The  unshackled  layman's  natural  liberty ; 
Speech,  manners,  morals,  all  without  dis- 
guise. 
I  do  not  wish  to  wrong  him ;  though  the 

course 
Of  private  life  licentiously  displayed 
Unhallowed  actions — planted  like  a  crown 
Upon  the  insolent  aspiring  brow 
Of  spurious  notions — worn  as  open  signs 
Of  prejudice  subdued — still  he  retained, 
'Mid  much  abasement,  what  he   had   re- 
ceived 
From  nature,  an  intense  and  glowing  mind. 
Wherefore,  wbeo.  humbled  Liberty  gr^w 
weak,  ;  . 


And  mortal  sickness  on  her  face  appeared, 
He  colored  objects  to  his  own  desire 
As  with  a  lover's  passion.    Yet  his  moods 
Of  pain  were  keen  as  those  of  better  men, 
Nay  keener,  as  his  fortitude  was  less : 
And  he  continued,  when  worse  days  were 

come, 
To  deal  about  his  sparkling  eloquence, 
Struggling  against  the  strange  reverse  with 

zeal 
That  showed  like  happiness.    But,  in  de- 
spite 
Of  all  this  outside  bravery,  within. 
He  neither  felt  encouragement  nor  hope  * 
For  moral  dignity,  and  strength  of  mind, 
Were  wanting ;  and  simplicity  of  life  ; 
And  reverence  for  himself ,  and,  last  and 

*    best, 
Confiding  thoughts,  through  love  and  fear 
of  Him  [world 

Before  whose  sight  the  troubles   of   this 
Are  vain,  as  billows  in  a  tossing  sea. 
f 

The  glory  of  the  times  fading  away — 
The  splendor,  which  had  given  a  festal  air  > 
To  self-importance,  hallowed  it,  and  veiled  ' 
From  his  own  sight  —  this  gone,  he  for- 
feited 
All  joy  in  human  nature ;  was  consumed, 
Antl  vexed,  and  chafed,  by  levity  and  scorn, 
And  fruitless  indignation :  galled  by  pride ; 
Made  desperate  by  contempt  of  men  who 

throve 
Before  his  sight  in  power  or  fame,  and  won« 
Witliout  desert,  what  he  desired ;    wea]( 

men. 
Too  weak  even  for  his  envy  or  his  hate  I 
Tormented  thus,  after  a  wandering  course 
Of  discontent,  and  inwardly  opprest 
With  malady — in  part,  I  fear,  provoked 
By  weariness  of  life — he  fixed  his  home, 
Or,  rather  say,  sate  down  by  very  chance, 
Among  these  rugged  hills ;  where  now  he 

dwells 
And  wastes  the  sad  remainder  of  his  hoursj 
Steeped  in  a  self-indulging  spleen^  that  wants 

•  not 
Its  own  voluptuousness ;— on  this  resolved, 
With  this  content^  that  he  will  live  and  die 
Forgotten,— -at  a   safe   distance    from  *a 

world 
Not  moving  to  his  mind." 

These  serious  words 
Closed  the  preparatory  notices 
That  served  my  Fellow-traveller  to  beguile 
The  way,  while  we  advanced  up  that  wido 
vale. 
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JJlrerging  now  (&s  if  his  quest  had  been 
Some  secret  of  the  mountains,  cavern,  faU 
Of  water,  or  some  lofty  eminence, 
Renowned  for  splendid  prospect  far  and 

wide) 
We  scaled,  without  ik  track  to  ease  our 

steps, 
A  steep   ascent*,   and  reached   a   dreary 

plain, 
With  a  tumultuous  waste  of  huge  hill  tops 
Before  us ;  sarage  region  I  which  I  pacra 
Dispirited :  when,  all  at  once,  behold  1 
Beneath  our  feet,  a  little  lowly  vale, 
A  lowly  vale,  and  yet  uplifted  high 
Among  the  mountains  ;  even  as  if  the  spot 
Had  been   from   eldest  time  by  wish  of 

theirs 
So  placed,  to  be  shut   out  from   all  the 

world  I 
Urn-like  it  was  in  shape,  deep  as  an  lUH ; 
With  rocks  encompassed,  save  that  to  Uie 

south 
Was  one  small  opening,  where  a  heath-clad 

ridge 
Supplied  a  boundary  less  abrupt  and  close ; 
A    qiiict    treeless    nook,  with    two    green 

fields, 
A  liquid  pool  that  glittered  in  the  sun, 
And  one   bare   dwelling;   one  abode,  no 

more! 
It  seemed  the  home  of  poverty  and  toil, 
Though  nut  of  want :  the  little  fields,  made 

green 
5y  husbandry  of  many  thrifty  years, 
Paid   cheerful   tribute   to    the    moorland 

house. 
— There  croWs  the  cock,  single  in  his  do- 
main : 
The  small  birds  find  m  spring  no  thicket 

there 
To  shroud  them  \  only  from  the  neighbor- 
ing vales 
The  cuckoo,  straggling  up  to  the  hill  tops, 
Shouteth    faint    tidings  of   some   gladder 

place. 

Ah !  what  a  sweet  Recess,  thought  I,  is 
here! 
Iftjtantly  throwing  down  my  limbs  at  ease 
Upon  a  oed  of  heath ; — full  many  a  spot 
Or  hidden  beauty  have  I  chanced  to  espy 
Among  the  mountains ;  never  one  like  thiii ; 
So  lonesome,  and  so  perfectly  secure ; 
Not  melancholy — ^no,  for  it  is  green, 
And  bright,  and  fertile,  furnished  in  itself 
With  th«  few  toeedfta  things  that  Ufa  re- 
quires. 


^In  ragged  arms  how  softly  does  it  lie, 
How  tenderly  protected  1    Far  and  near 
We  have  an  image  of  the  pristine  earth, 
The  planet  in  its  nakedness :  were  this 
Man's  only  dwelling,  sole  appointed  seat. 
First,  last,  and   single,  in  the   breathing 

worldf 
It  could  not  be  more  quiet :  peace  is  here 
Or  nowhere ;  days  unruffled  oy  the  gale 
Of  public  news  or  private ;  years  that  pasft 
Forgetfully ;  uncalled  upon  to  pay 
The  common  penalties  of  mortal  life, 
Sickness,  or  accident,  or  grief,  or  pain. 

On  these  and  kindred  thoagltts  intent  I 
lay 
In  silence  musing  by  my  Comrade's  side. 
He  also  ^lent ;  when  from  out  the  heart 
Of  that  profound  abyss  a  solemn  voice, 
Or  kevetul  voices  ia  one  solemn  sound, 
Was  heard  ascending  ;  mournful,  deep^  and 

slow 
The  cadence)  as   of   psalms -~  a   funeral 

dirge  I 
We  listened,  looking  down  upon  the  hut. 
But  seeing  no  one :  meanwhile  from  below 
The  strain  continued,  spiritual  as  before ; 
And  now  distinctly  could  I  recognize 
These  words  :— "  Shall  in  the  grave  thy 

love  be  kn&Ufn^    n 
Ih  dteah  thy  faithfulness?  "— «  God  rest 

his  soul ! " 
Said  the  old  man,  abruptly  breaking    si- 
lence,— 
**  He  is  departed,  and  finds  peace  at  last !  ** 

This   scarcely  spoken,  and   those   holy 

strains 
Not  ceasing,  forth  appeared  in  view  a  band 
Of  rustic  persons,  from  behind  the  hut 
Bearing  a  coffin  in  the  midst,  with  which 
They  shaped  their  course  along  the  sloping 

side 
Of    that   small   valley,  singing  as    tliey 

moved; 
A  sober  company  and  few,  the  men 
Bare-headed,  and  all  decently  attired  \ 
Some  step  when  they  had  thus  advanced, 

the  dirge 
Ended ;  and,  from  the  stillness  that  ensued 
Recovering,  to    my  Fnend  1  said,  ''You 

spake, 
Methought,  with  apprehension  that  these 

rites 
Are  psud  to  Him  upon  whose  shy  retfeat 
This  day  we  purposed  te  iAtrade^"^"  I  dM 


But  let  u^  hence,  that  we  may  le^n  the 

truth: 
Perhaps  it  is  not  he  but  some  one  else 
For  whom  this  pious  service  is  performed ; 
Some  other  tenant  of  the  soUtude." 

So,  to  a  steep  and  difficult  descent 
Trusting  ourselves,  we  wound  from  crag  to 

crag, 
Where  passage  could  be  won  ;  and,  as  the 

last 
Of  the  mUte  train,  behind  the  heathf  top 
Of  that  off-sloping  outlet,  disappeared, 
1,  more  impatient  in  my  downward  course, 
Had  landed  upon  easy  ground ;  and  there 
Stood  waiting  for  my  Comrade.    When  be- 
hold 
An  object  that  enticed  my  steps  aside! 
A  narrow,  winding,  entry  opened  out  ^ 
Into  a  platform«-that  lay,  sneepfold'-wise, 
Enclosed  betwe  m  an  upright  mass  of  rock 
And  one  old  moss-grown  wall ; — a.  cool  re- 
cess, [wall 
And  fanciful!    For  where  the  rock   and 
Met  in  an  angle,  hung  a  penthouse,  framed 
By  thrusting^two  rude  staves  into  the  wall 
And  overlaying  them  with  mountain  sods ; 
To  weather-fend  a  little  turf-built  seat 
Whereon  a  full-grown  man  might  rest,  nor 

dread 
The  burning    sunshine,   or    a    transient 

shower ; 
But  the  whole  plainly  wrought  by  children's 

hands  1 
Whose  skill  had  thronged  th-<;  floor  with  a 

proud  show 
Of  baby-houses,  curiously  arranged ; 
Hor  wanting  ornament  of  walks  between, 
VVith  mimic  trees  inserted  in  the  turf. 
And  gardens  interposed.    Pleased  with  the 

sight, 
I  could  not  choose  but  beckon  to  my  Guide, 
Who^  entering,  round  him  threw  a  careless 

glance. 
Impatient  to  pass  on,  when  I  exclaimed, 
**  Lo !  what  is  here  i "  and,  stoopmg  down, 

drew  forth 
A  book,  that,  m  the  midst  ef  stones  and 

moss 
And  wreck  of  party-colored  earthen-ware, 
Aptly  disposed,  had  lent  its  help  to  raise 
One  of  uiose  petty  structures.    "  His   it 

must  be ! " 
Exclaimed  the  Wanderer, "  cannot  but  be 

his, 
And  he  is  gone  I  ^    Tbe  book,  which  in  my 

hand 


HVid  opttteA  df  Itself  (for  it  was  Swoln 
With  searching  damp,  and  seemingly  had 

lain 
To  the  injurious  elements  exposed 
From  week  to  week,)  1  found  to  be  4  work 
In  the  French  tongue,  a  Novel  of  Voltaire, 
His  famous  Optimist.    "  Unhappy  Man  1 " 
Exclaimed  my  Friend :  "here  then  has  beeh 

to  him 
Retreat  within  retreat,  a  6heltering-p1ace 
Within  how  deep  a  shelter  I    He  had  fits. 
Even  to  the  last,  of  genuine  tenderness. 
And  loved  the  haunts  of  children :  here,  no 

doubt. 
Pleasing  and  pleased,  he  shared  their  simple 

sports. 
Or  sate  com]l)anionless ;  and  here  the  book, 
Left  and  forgotten  in  his  careless  way, 
Must  by  the  cottage-children   have   b6en 

found : 
Heaven  bless  them,  and  their  inconsiderate 

work! 
To  what  odd  purpose  haV6  the   darlings 

turned 
This  sad  memorial  of  their  hapless  friend  I  ^ 

**  Me,"  said  I,  **  most  doth  it  surprise  to 

find 
Such  book  in  such  a  place !  ^ — **  A  book  it 

is," 
He  answered,  "  to  the  Person  suited  well, 
Thougli  little  suited  to  surrounding  things : 
'Tis  strange,  1  grant ;  and  stranger  still  had. 

been 
To  see  the  man  who  owned  it,  dwelling 

here. 
With  on^  poor  shepherd,  far  from  all  the 

world ! — 
Now,  if  our  errand  hath  been  thrown  away, 
As  from  these  intimations  1  forebode. 
Grieved  shall  I  be^less  for  my  sake  than 

yours. 
And  least  of  ill  for  him  who  is  no  more.'* 

By  this,  the  book  was  in  the  old  Man's 

hand; 
And  he  continued,  glancing  on  the  leaves 
An  eye  of  scorn: — "The  lover,'*  said  he, 

"  doomed 
To  love  when  hope  hath  failed  him — r/hom 

no  depth 
Of  privacy  is  deep  enough  to  hide, 
Hath  yet  his  bracelet  or  his  lock  o^  hair, 
And  that  is  joy  to  him.    When  change  of 

times 
Hath  summoned  kings  to  scaffolds,  do  but 

fiv» 
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The  faithful  servant,  who  must  bide  his 

head 
Henceforth  in  whatsoever  nook  he  may, 
A    kerchief   sprinkled    with   his    master's 

blood, 
And  he  too  hath  his  comforter.     How  poor, 
Beyond  all  poverty  how  destitute, 
Must  that  Man  have  been  left,  who,  hither 

driven, 
Flying  or  seeking,  cotild  yet  bring  with  him 
No  dearer  rclique,  and  no  better  stay, 
Than  this  dull  product  of  a  scoffer's  pen. 
Impure  conceits  discharging  from  a  heart 
Hardened  with  impious  pride !— 1  did  not 

fear  (^said 

To  tax  you  with  this  journey;" — mildly 
My  venerable  Friend,  as  forth  we  stepped 
Into  the  presence  of  the  cheerful  light — 
''  For  1  have  knowledge  that  you  do  not 

shrink 
From  moving  spectacles ; — but  let  us  on." 

So  speakinc;,  on  he  went,  and  at  the  word 
I  followed,  till  he  made  a  sudden  stand  : 
For  full  in  view,  approaching  through  a 

gate 
That  opened  from  the  enclosure  of  green 

fields 
Into  the  lOugh  uncultivated  ground, 
I^ehold  the    Man    whom    he  had  fancied 

dead ! 
I  knew  from  his  deportment,  mien,  and 

dress. 
That  it  could  be  no  other ;  a  pale  face, 
A  meagre  person,  talU  and  in  a  garb 
Not  rustic— dull  and  faded  like  himself  I 
He  saw  us  not,  though  distant  but  few 

steps ; 
For  he  was  busy,  dealing,  from  a  store 
Upon  a  broad  leaf  carried,  choicest  strings 
Of  red  ripe  currants;   gift  by  which  he 

strove, 
With  intermixture  of  endearing  words. 
To  soothe  a  Child,  who  walk^  beside  him, 

weeping 
As  if  disconsolate. — "  They  to  the  grave 
Are  bearing  him,  my  Little-one,"  he  said, 
"  To  the  dark  pit ;  but  he  will  feel  no  pain ; 
His  body  is  at  rest,  his  soul  in  heaven." 

More    might    have    followed — but    my 

honored  Friend 
Broke  in  upon  the  Speaker  with  a  frank 
And  cordial  greeting, — Vivid  was  the  light 
That  flashed  and  sparkled  from  the  other's 

eves; 
He  was  all  fire  ;  no  shadow  on  his  brow 


Remained,  nor  sign  of  sickness  on  his  face.- 
Hands   joined   he    with    his    Visitant,— a 

grasp, 
An    eager   grasp ;    and   many   moments' 

space — 
When  the  first  glow  of  pleasure  was  no 

more. 
And,  of  the  sad  appearance  which  at  once    * 
Had  vanished,  much  was  come  and  coming 

back — 
An  amicable  smile  retained  the  life 
Which  it  had  unexpectedly  received, 
Upon  his  hoUow  cheek.    *'  How  kmd,"  he 

said. 
"  Nor  could  your  coming  have  been  better 

timed ; 
For  this,  you  see,  is  in  our  narrow  world 
A  day. of  sorrow.     I  have  here  a  charge  " — 
And,  speaking  thus,  he  patted  tenderly 
The   sun-burnt  forehead  of   the  weeping 

child— 
"  A  little  mourner,  whom  it  is  my  task 
To  comfort; — ^but  how  came  ye? — if  yon 

track 
(Which  doth  at  once  befriend  us  and  betray) 
Conducted  hither  your  most  welcome  feet,. 
Ye  could  not  miss  the  funeral   train-— they 

yet 
Have  scarcely  disappeared."    **  This  bloom* 

ing  Child," 
Said  the  old  Mui,  *',  is  of  an  age  to  weep 
At  any  grave  or  solemn  spectacle, 
Inly  distressed  or  overpowered  with  awe. 
He  knows  not  wherefore  ;— but  the  boy  to- 
day 
Perhaps  is  shedding  orphan's  tears;  you 

also 
Must  have  sustained  a  k>ss."  ~  ^  The  hand 

of  Death," 
He  answered,  *'  has  been  here ;  but  could 

not  well 
Have   fallen   more  lightly,  if  it  had  not 

faUen 
Upon     myself."  — The   other   left    these 

words 
Unnoticed,  thus  continuing. — 

**  From  yon  crag, 
Down  whose  steep  sides  we  dropped  into 

the  vale. 
We  heard  the  hytnn  they  sang-— a  solemn 

sound 
Heard  any  where ;  but  in  a  place  like  this 
'Tis  more  than  human!     Many  predoua 

rites 
And  customs  of  our  rural  ancestry 
Are   gone,  or  stealing,  it^m  us>   thia»  I. 

hope, 
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Will  last  forever.    Oft  on  my  way  have  I 
Stood  still,  though  but  a  casual  passenger, 
So  much  I  felt  the  awfulness  of  life, 
In  that   one   moment  when  the  corse  is 

lifted 
In  silence,  with  a  hush  of  decency  ; 
Then  from  the  threshold  moves  with  song 

of  peace, 
And    confidential    yearnings,  tow'rds    its 

home, 
Its  final  home  on  earth.    What  traveller — 

who^ 
( How  far  soe'er  a  stranger)  does  not  own 
The  bond  of  brotherhood,  when  he  sees 

them  go, 
A  mute  procession  oiv  the  houseless  road  ; 
Or  passing  by  some  single  tenement 
Or  clustered  dwellings,  where  again  they 

raise 
The  monitory  voice  ?    But  most  of  all 
It  touches,  it  confirms,  and  elevates, 
Then,  when  the  body,  soon  to  be  consigned 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  bequeathed  to  dust, 
Is  raised  from  the  church-aisle,  and  forward 

borne 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  next  in  love, 
Tne  nearest  in  affection  or  in  Wood ; 
Yea^  by  the  very  mourners  who  had  knelt 
Beside  the  coffin,  resting  on  its  lid 
In  silent  grief  their  un uplifted  heads. 
And  heard  meanwhile  the  Psalmist's  mourn- 
ful plaint. 
And  that  most  awful  scripture  which  de- 
clares 
We  shall  not  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 

changed  1  [seen — 

—Have  I  not  seen — ^yc  likewise  may  have 
Son,  husband,  brothers — brothers   side  by 

side. 
And  son  and  father  also  side  by  side, 
Rise  from  that  posture:— and  in  concert 

move. 
On   the  green  turf   following  the  vested 

Priest, 
Four   dear   supporters   of   one   senseless 

weight, 
From  which  they  do  not  shrink,  and  under 

which 
They  faint  not,  but  advance  towards  the 

open  grave 
Step  after  step — together,  with  their  firm 
Unhidden  faces :  he  that  suffers  most, 
He  outwardly,  and  inwardly  perhaps, 
The   most  serene,  with  most   undaunted 

eye! — 
Oh  !  blest  are  they  who  live  and  die  like 

these. 


Loved  with  such  love,  and  with  snch  sorrow 
mourned !  '* 
"  That  poor  Man  taken  hence  to-day,'*  re- 
plied 
The  Solitary,  with  a  faint  sarcastic  smile 
Which  did  not  please  me,  *'  must  be  deemed, 

I  fear, 
Of  the  unblest ;  for  he  will  surely  sink 
Into  his  mother  earth  without  such  pomp 
Of  grief,  depart  without  occasion  given 
By  him  for  such  array  of  fortitude. 
Full   seventy  winters  hath  he  lived,  and 

mark! 
This  simple  Child  will  mourn  his  one  short 

hour. 
And  1  shall  miss  him  ;  scanty  tribute !  yet. 
This  wanting,  he  would  leave  the  sight  of 

men. 
If  love  were  his  sole  claim  upon  their  care, 
Like  a  ripe  date  which  In  the  deserts  falls 
Without  a  hand  to  gather  it.'* 

At  this 
I   interposed,  though  loth  to  speak,  and 

saia, 
"  Can  it  be  thus  among  so  small  a  band 
As  ye  must  needs  be  here  ?  in  such  a  place 
I  would  not  willingly,  methinks,  lose  sight 
Of  a  departing  cloud." — "  'Twas  not  for 

love,** 
Answered  the    sick  Man  with  a  careless 

voice — 
"  That   I    came   hither ;   neither   have   I 

found 
Among    associates    who    have    power    of 

speech. 
Nor  in  such  other  converse  as  is  here, 
Temptation  so  prevailing  as  to  change        ^ 
That  mood,  or  undermine  my  first  resolve." 
Then,  speaking  jn  like  careless  sort,  he  said 
To  my  benign  Companion,—"  Pity  'tis 
That  fortune  did  not  guide  you  to  this 

house 
A  few  days  earlier ;  then  would  you  have 

seen 
What  stuff  the  Dwellers  in  a  solitnde 
That  seems  by  Nature  hollowed  out  to  be 
The  seat  and  besom  of  pure  innocence. 
Are  made  of ;  an  ungracious  matter  this  I 
Which,  for  truth's  sake,  yet  m  remembrance 

too 
Of  past  discussions  with  this  zealous  friend 
And  advocate  of  humble  life,  I  now 
Will  force  upon  his  notice ;  undeterred 
By  the  example  of  his  own  pure  course, 
And  that  respect  and  deference  which  a 

soul 
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May  fairly  claim,  by  niggard  age  enriched 
In  what  she  most  doth  value,  love  of  God 
And  his  frail  creature  Man  ; — but  ye  shall 

hear. 
I  talk — and  ye  are  standing  in  the  sun 
Without  refreshment ! " 

Qickiy  had  he  spoken, 
And,  with  light  steps  still  quicker  than  his 

words, 
Led  toward  the  Cottage.    Homely  was  the 

spot; 
And,  to  my  feeling,  ere  we  reached  the 

door, 
•Had  almost  a  forbidding  nakedness ; 
I<ess  fair,  1  grant,  even  painfully  less  fair. 
Than  it  appeared  when  from  the  beetling 

rock 
We  had  looked  down  upon  it.    All  within, 
As  left  by  the  departed  company, 
Was  silent ;  save  the  solitary  clock 
That  on  mine  ear  ticked  with  a  mournful 

soimd.-^ 
Following  our  Gufde,  we  domb  the  cottage- 
stairs 
And  reached  a  small  apartment  dark  and 

low. 
Which  was  no  sooner  entered  than   our 

Host 
Said  gayly,  "This  is  my  domain,  my  cell, 
My  fiermitage,  my  cabin,  what  you  will — 
1  love  it  better  than  a  snail  his  house. 
But  BOW  ye  shall  be  feasted  with  our  best.*' 

So,  with  more  ardor  than  an  unripe  girl 
Left  one   day    mistress   of    her  mother's 

stores, 
He  went  about  his  hospitable  task. 
My  eyes  were  busy,  and  my  thoughts  no 

less. 
And  pleased  I  looked  upon  my  gray-haired 

Friend^ 
As  if  to  thank  him ;  he  returned  that  look, 
Cheered,  plainly',  and  yet  serious.    What  a 

wreck 
Had  we  about  us  !  scattered  was  the  floor. 
And,  in  like  sort,  chair,  window-seat,  «id 

shelf, 
With  books,  maps,  fossils,  withered  plants 

and  flowers, 
And  tufts  of  mountain  moss.     Mechanic 

tools 
Lay  intermixed  with  scraps  of  paper,  some 
Scribbled  with  verse :  a  broken  angling-rod 
And  shattered  telescope,  toi^ether  linked 
By  cobwebs,  stood  within  a  dusty  nook ; 
And   instrumemtft   of   music,  some   half-| 


Some  in  disgrace,  hung  dangling  from  the 

walls. 
But  speedily  the  promise  was  fulfilled; 
A  feast  before  us,  and  a  courteous  Host 
Inviting  us  in  glee  to  sit  and  eat. 
A  napkin,  white  as  foam  of  that  rough 

brook 
By  which  it  had  been  bleached,  overspread 

the  board ; 
And  was  itself  half-covered  with  a  store 
Of  dainties, — oaten  bread,  curd,  cheese,  and 

cream  ; 
And  cakes  of  butter  curiously  embossed, 
Butter    that    had  imbibed  from  meadow- 
flowers 
A  golden  hue,  delicate  as  their  own 
Faintly  reflected  in  a  lingering  stream. 
Nor  lacked,  tor  more  delight  on  that  waim 

day, 
Our  table,  small  parade  of  garden  fruits. 
And    whortle-berries    from  the  mounta!a 

side. 
The  Child,  who  long  ere  this  had  stilled  ho 

sobs. 
Was  now  a  help  to  his  late  comforter, 
And  moved,  a  willing  Page,  as  he  wasb!d» 
Ministering  to  our  need. 

In  genial  mood, 
While  at  our  pastoral  banquet  thus  we  sate 
Fronting  the  window  of  that  little  cell, 
t  could  not,  ever  and  anon,  forbear 
To  glance  an  upward  look  on  two  huge 

Peaks, 
That  from  some  other  vale  peered  into  this. 
"  Those  lusty  twins,"  exclaimed  our  host, 

"if  here 
It  were  your  lot  to  dwell,  would  soon  be- 
come 
Your  prized  companions,p-Many  are  the 

notes 
Which,  in  his  tuneful  course,  the  wind  draws 

forth 
From  rocks,  woods,  ckvems,  heaths,  and 

dashing  shores ; 
And  well  those  lofty  brethren  bear  then- 
part 
In    tne    wild   concert — chiefly    when    the 

storm 
Rides  high ;  then  all  thfc  upper  air  they  fill 
With  roaring    sound,  that   ceases  not  to 

flow. 
Like  smoke,  along  the  level  of  the  blast. 
In  mighty  current ;  theirs,  too,  is  the  song 
Of  stream  and  headlong  flood  that  seldom 

fails; 
And.  m  the  grim  and  Iveathkss  hour  of 
noon, 


Methinks   that  I  have  heard  them   echo 

back 
The  thunder's  greeting.    Nor  have  nature's 

laws 
Left  them  ungifted  with  a  power  to  yield 
Music  of  finer  tone  ;  a  harmony, 
So  do  I  call  it,  though  it  be  the  hand 
Of  silence,  though  there  be  no  voice ; — the 

clouds, 
The  mist,  the  shadows,  light  of  golden  suns, 
Motions  of  moonlight,  all  come  thither — 

touch, 
And  have  an  answer-^thither  come,  and 

shape 
A  language  not  unwelcome  to  sick  hearts 
And  idle  spirits : — there  the  sun  himself, 
At  the  calm  close  of  summer's  longest  day, 
Rests  his  substantial   orb;— between  those 

heights 
And  on  the  top  of  either  pinnacle, 
More  keenly  than  elsewhere  in  night's  blue 

vault,  -* 

Sparkle  the  stars,  as  of  their  station  proud. 
Thoughts  are  not  busier  in  the  mind  of 

man 
Than  the   mute   agents  stirring  there  r-^ 

alone 
Here  ^  1  sit  and  watch."-- 

A  fall  of  voice, 
Regretted  like  the  niq;htingale*s  last  note, 
Had  scarcely  closed  this  high>wrought  strain 

of  rapture 
Ere  with  inviting  smile  the  Wanderer  said : 
"  Now  for  the  tale  with  which  you  threat- 
ened us  ! " 
*♦  In  truth  the  threat  escaped  me  unawares  ; 
Should  the  tale  tire  you,  let  this  challenge 

stand  [kind, 

For  my  excuse.      Dissevered  from  man- 
As  to  your  eyes  and  thoughts  we  must  have 

seemed 
When  ye  looked  dowm  upon  us  from  the 

crag. 
Islanders  mid  a  stormy  mountain  sea, 
We  are  not  so ;— perpetually  we  touch 
Upon  the  vulgar  ordinances  of  the  world  ; 
And  he,  whom  this  our  cottage  hath  tonday 
Relinquished,  lived  dependent  for  his  bread 
Upon  the  laws  of  public  charity. 
The  Housewife,  tempted  by  such  slender 

gains 
As  might  from  that  occasion  be  distilled, 
Opened,  as  she  before  had  done  for  me, 
Her  doors  to   admit  this  homeless  Pen- 
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Which   appetite    required^- a    blind  dull 

nook, 
Such  as  she  had,  the  kennel  of  his  rest  1 
This,  in  itself  not  ill,  would  yet  have  been 
111  borne  in  earlier  life  ;  but  his  was  now 
The  still  contentedness  of  seventy  years. 
Calm  did  he  sit  under  the  wide-spread  tree 
Of  his  old  age :  and  yet  less  calm  and  meek, 
Winningly  meek  or  venerably  calm. 
Than  slow  and  torpid  ;  paying  in  this  wise 
A  penalty,  if  penalty  it  were. 
For  spendthrift  feats,  excesses  of  his  prime. 
I  loved  the  old  Man,  for  I  pitied  himl 
A  task  it  was,  I  own,  to  hold  discourse 
With    one    so    slow   in  gathering  up  his 

thoughts, 
But  he  was  a  cheap  pleasure  to  my  eyei; 
Mild,  inoffensive,  ready  in  his  way. 
And   helpful    to    his  utmost  power:  an(} 

there 
Our  housewife  knew  full  well  what  she  pos- 
sessed ! 
He  was  her  vassal  of  all  labor,  tilled 
Her  garden,  from  the  pasture  fetched  her 

kine; 
And,  one  among  the  orderly  array 
Of  hay-makers,  beneath  the  burning  sun 
Maintained  his  place;    or  heedfully  pm> 

sued 
His   course,  on  errands  bound,  to   other 

vales, 
Leading  sometimes  an  inexperienced  child 
Too  yojHna:  for  any  profitable  task. 
So  moved  he  like  a  shadow  that  performed 
Substantial    service.     Mark  me  now,  and 

learn 
For  what  reward  I — The  Moon  her  monthly 

round 
Hath  not  completed  since  our  dame,  the 

c^ueen 
Of  this  one  cottarre  and  this  lonely  dale, 
Into  my  little  sanctuary  rushed — 
Voice  to  a  rueful  treble  humanized, 
And  features  in  deplorable  dismay 
1  treat  the  matter  lightly,  but,  alas ! 
It  is  most  serious  :  persevering  rain 
Had  fallen  in  torrents;  all  the  mountain 

tops 
Were  hidden,  and  black  vapors  coursed  their 

sides ; 
This  had  1  seen,  and  saw;  but,  till  she 

spake, 
Was    wholly    ignorant    that  my  ancient 

Friend — 
Who  at  her  bidding,  early  and  alone. 
Had  clomb  aloft  to  delve  the  moorland  turf 
For  winter  iudr-to  his  noontide  rneni 
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Returned   not,  and  now,   haply,  on    the 

heights 
Lay  at  the  mercy  of  this  ragins: 'storm. 
<  Inhuman ! '  said  I,  *  was  an  old  Man's  life 
Not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  thought  ? — alas  ! 
This  notice  comes  too  late.*    With  joy  I 

saw 
Her  husband  enter—from  a  distant  vale. 
We  sallied  forth  together ;  foimd  the  tools 
Which  the  neglected  veteran  had  dropped, 
But  through  all  quarters  looked  for  him  in 

vain. 
We  shouted — but  no  answer!    Darkness 

fell 
Without  remission  of  the  blast  or  shower, 
And    fears  for  our  own  safety  drove  us 

home. 

I,  who  weep  little,  did,  I  will  confess. 
The  moment  I  was  seated  here  alone. 
Honor  my  little  cell  with  some  few  tears 
Which  anger  and  resentment  could  not  dry. 
All  night  the  storm  endured ;  and,  soon  as 

help 
Had  been  collected  from  the  neighboring 

vale, 
With  morning  we  renewed  our  quest :  the 

wind 
Was  fallen,  the  rain  abated,  but  the  hills 
Lay  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mist ; 
And  long  and  hopelessly  we  sought  in  vain  : 
*Till  chancing  orfthat  lofty  ridce  to  pass 
A  heap  of  ruin — almost  without  walls 
And  wholly  without  roof  (the  bleached  re- 
mains 
Of  a  small  chapel,  where,  in  ancient  time, 
The  peasants  of  these  lonely  valleys  used 
To  meet  for  worship  on  that  central  height) 
We  there  espied  the  object  of  our  search, 
Lying  full  three  parts  buried  among  tufts 
Of  heath-plant,  under  and  above  him  strewn, 
To  baffle,  as  he  might,  the  watery  storm  : 
And  there  we  found  him  breathing  peace- 
ably, 
Snug  as  a  child  that  hides  itself  m  sport 
'Mid  a  green  hay-cock  in  a  sunny  field. 
We  spake — he  made  reply,  but  would  not 

stir  * 

At  our  entreaty ;  less  from  want  of  power 
Than      apprehension     and      bewildering 
thoughts. 

So  was  he  lifted  gently  from  the  ground, 

And  with  their  freight  homeward  the  shep- 
herds moved 

Through  the  dull  mist,  I  following — when  a 
step, 

A  single  step,  that  freed  om  from  the  ikirts 


Of  the  blind  vapor,  opened  to  my  vieir 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
By  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  soal  I 
The  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed, 
Was  of  a  mighty  city — boldly  say 
A  wilderness  of  building,  sinking  far 
And  self-withdrawn  mto  a  boundless  depth 
Far  sinking  into  splendor — without  end ! 
Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gold, 
With  alabaster  domes,  and  silver  spires, 
And  blazing  terrace  upon  terrace,  high 
Uplifted ;  here,  serene  pavilions  bright. 
In  avenues  disposed ;  there,  towers  begirt 
With  battlements   that   on    their  restless 

fronts 
Bore  stars — illumination  of  all  gems ! 
By   earthly   nature   bad    the  e£fect  been 

wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  pacified :  on  them,  and  on  the  coves 
And  mountain-steeps  and  summits,  where- 

unto 
The  vapors  had  receded,  taking  there 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky. 
Oh,  'twas  an  unimaginable  sight ! 
Clouds,  mists,  streams,  watery  rocks  and 

emerald  turf. 
Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire 

sky 
Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed, 
Molten  together,  and  composing  thus, 
Each  lost  in  each,  that  marvellous  array 
Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 
Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  name, 
In  fleecy  folds  voluminous  enwrapped. 
Right  m  the  midst,  where  interspace  sq>- 

peared 
Of  open  court,  an  object  like  a  throne  * 
Under  a  shining  canopy  of  state 
Stood  fixed ;  and  fixed  resemblances  were 

seen 
To  implements  of  ordinary  use, 
But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified ; 
Such  as  by  Hebrew  Prophets  were  beheld 
In    Vision — forms    uncouth    of    mightiest 

power 
For  admiration  and  mysterious  awe. 
This  little  Vale,  a  dwelling-place  of  Man, 
Lay  low  beneath  my  feet ;  'twas  visible— 
1  saw  not,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  there. 
That  which  I  saw  was  the  revealed  abode 
Of  Spirits  in  beatitude :  my  heart 
Swelled  in  my  breast.—*  1  have  been  dead,' 

I  cried,  [live  ?  * 

'And    now   I   live!   Oh  I    wherefore  do   I 
And  with  that  pang  1  prayed  to   be  no 

more  I 
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— But  I  forget  our  charge,  as  utterly 

I  then  forgot    him: — ^there  I  stood    and 
gazed: 

The  apparition  faded  not  away, 

And  I  descended. 

Having  reached  the  house. 

1  found  its  rescued  inmate  safely  lodged, 

And  in  serene  possession  of  himself, 

Beside  a  fire  whose  genial  warmth  seemed 
met 

By  a  faint  shining  from  the  heart,  a  gleam 

Of  comfort,  spread  over  his  pallid  face. 

Great  show  of  joy  the  housewife  made,  and 
truly 

Was  glad  to  find  her  conscience  set  at  ease ; 

And  not  less  glad,  for  sake  of  her  good 
name, 

That  the  poor  sufferer  had  escaped  with 
•   life. 

But,  though  he  seemed  at  first  to  have  re- 
ceived 

No  harm,  and  uncomplaining  as  before 


Went  through  his  usual  tasks,  a  silent 
change 

Soon  showed  itself :  he  lingered  three  short 
weeks ; 

And  from  the  cottage  hath  been  borne  to- 
day. 

So  ends  my  dolorous  tale,  and  glad  I  am 
That  it  is  ended."    At  these  words   he 

turned — 
With  blithe  air  of  open  fellowship. 
Brought  from  the  cupboard  wine  and  stouter 

cheer. 
Like  one  who  would  be  merry.    Seeing 

this. 
My  gray-haired  friend  said  courteously— 

"Nay,  nay. 
You  have  regaled  us  as  a  hermit  ought ; 
Now  let  us  forth  into  the    sun  I " — Our 

Host 
Rose,   though   reluctantly,  and  forth  we 

went. 


BOOK  THIRD. 


DESPONDENCY. 


ARGUMENT. 

Images  in  the  Valley.— Another  Recess  in  it 
entered  and  described. — ^Wanderer's  sensa- 
tions.— Solitary's  excited  by  the  same  objects. 
— Contrast  between  these.— Despondency  of 
the  Solitary  gently  reproved. — (.'onversation 
exhibiting  the   Solitary's  past  and  present 

'  opinions  and  feelings,  till  he  enters  upon  his 
own  History  at  length.— His  domestic  feli- 
city.— Afflictions. — Dejection.—  Roused  by 
the  French  Revolution. — Disappointment 
and  disgust. — Voyage  to  America. — Disap- 
pointment and  disgust  pursue  him.— His  re- 
turn.— His  languor  and  depression  of  mind, 
from  want  of  faith  in  the  great  truths  of  Re- 
ligion, and  want  of  confidence  in  the  virtue  of 
Mankind. 

A  HUMMING  BEE— a  little  tinkling  rill— 
A  pair  of  falcons  wheeling  on  the  wing, 
In  clamorous  agitation,  round  the  crest 
Of  a  tall  rock,  their  airy  citadel — 
By  each  and  all  of  these  the  pensive  ear 
Was  greeted,  in  the  silence  that  ensued. 
When  through  the  cottage  threshold  we  had 

passed. 
And,  deep   within  that  lonesome  valley 

stood 


Once  more  beneath  the  concave  of  a  Uue 
And  cloudless  sky.— Anon  exclaimed  our 

Host, 
Triumphantly  dispersing  with  the  taunt 
The  shade  of  discontent  which  on  his  brow 
Had  gathered,—"  Ye  have  left  my  cell,— 

but  see 
How    Nature  hems  you  in  with  friendly 

arms! 
And  by  her  help  ye  are  my  prisoners  still. 
But  which  way  shall  I  lead  you  ? — how  con- 
trive 
In  spot  so  parsimoniously  endowed. 
That  the  brief  hours,  which  yet  remain,  may 

reap 
Some    recompense  of   knowledge   or  de- 

H^ht?»' 
So  saying,  round  he  looked,  as  if  perplexed ; 
And,  to  remove  those  doubts,  my  gray-haired 

Friend 
Said — "  Shall  we  take  this  pathway  for  our 

guide  ? —  • 

Upward  it  winds,  as  if,  in  summer  heats, 
Its  line  had  first  been  fashioned  by  the 

flock 
Seeking  a  place  of  refuge  at  the  root 
Of  yon  black  Yew-tree,  whose  protruded 

boughs 
Darken  the  silver  bosom  of  the  crag. 
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From  which  she  draws  her  meagre  suste- 
nance. 
There  »n  coinmodiouR  shelter  may  we  rest. 
Or  let  us  trace  this  streamlet  U)  its  source  ; 
Feebly  it  tinkles  with  an  earthly  sound, 
And  a  few  steps  may  bung  us  to  the  spot 
Where,  haply,  crowned  with  flowerets  and 

green  herbs, 
The   mountain  infant   to  the  sun  comes 

forth, 
Like  human  life  from  darkness."— A  quick 

turn 
Through  a  straight  passage  of  encumbered 

ground. 
Proved  that  such  hope  was  vain :  for  now 

we  stood, 
.Sluit  out  from  prospect  of  the  open  vale. 
And  saw  the  water  that  composed  this  rill, 
l)e5cetvdihg«  disembodied,  and  diffused 
O'er  the  smooth  surface  of  an  ample  crag, 
I^f ty,  and  steep,  and  naked  as  a  tower. 
All  further  progress  here  was  barred ;— And 

who, 
Thought  I,  if  master  of  a  vacant  hour. 
Here  would  not  linger,  willingly  detained? 
W  hether  to  such  wild  objects  he  were  led 
When  copious  rains  have    magnified  the 

stream 
Into  a  loud  and  white^cibeci  waterfall, 
Ur  introduced  at  this  more  quiet  time. 

Upon  a  semtcirque  of  turf-clad  ground, 
The  hidden  nook  discovered  to  our  view 
A  mass  of  lock,  resembling,  as  it  lay 
Right  at  the  foot  of  that  moist  precipice, 
A  stranded  ship,  with  keel  upturned,  that 

rests 
Fearless  of  winds  and  waves.  Three  several 

stones 
Stood  near,  ot  smaller  size,  and  not  unlike 
To  monumental  pillars  :  and,  from  these 
Some  little  space  disjoined,  a  pair  were  seen, 
That  with  united  shoulders  bore  aloft 
A  fragment,  like  an  altar,  flat  and  smooth  : 
Barren  the  tablet,  yet  thereon  appeared 
A  tall  and  shining  holly,  that  had  found 
A  hospitable  chink,  and  stood  upright, 
As  if  inserted  by  some  human  hand 
In  mockery,  to  wither  in  the  sun, 
')r  lay  its  beauty  flat  before  a  breeze, 
The  flrst  that  entered.    But  no  breeze  did 

now 
Find  entrance  j— high  or  low  appeared  no 

trace 
df  motion,  save  the  water  that  descended. 
Diffused  adown  that  birrier  of  steep  roelv, 
And  5of  tly  creeping,  like  a  breath  ol  air, 


Such  as  is  sometimes  seen,  and  hardly  seen. 

To  brush  the  still  breast  of  a  orvstal  lake. 

"  Behold  a  cabinet  for  sages  built. 
Which  kings  might  envy  I  " — Praise  to  tiuft 

effect 
Broke  from  the  happy  old  Man's  reverend 

lip; 
Who  to  the  Solitary  turned,  and  said, 
"  In  sooth,  with  love's  familiar  privilege. 
You  have  decried  the  wealth  which  is  your 

own. 
Among  these  rocks  and  stones,  methinks,  I 

see 
More  than  the  heedless  imprest  that   be- 
longs 
To  lonely  nature's  casual  work :  tlicy  bear 
A  seniblance  strange  of  power  intelligent. 
And  of  desi^jn  not  wholly  worn  away. 
BddeAt  of  plants  that  ever  faced  the  wind, 
How  gracefully  that  slender  shrub   looks 

forth 
From  its  f^mtastic  birth-place !    And  I  own, 
Some  shadowy  intimations  haunt  me  here. 
That  in  these  shows  a  chronicle  survives 
Of  purpdses  akin  to  those  of  Man. 
But  wrought  with  mightier  arm  than  now 

prevails. 
— Voiceless  the  stream  descends  into  the 

gulf 
With  timid  lapse; — and  lol  while  i.i  this 

strait 
T  stand— the  chasm  of  sky  above  my  head 
Is  heaven's  profoundest  azure  ;  no  domain 
For  flckle,shoit  lived  clouds  to  occupy, 
Or  to  pass  ihrougli ;  l>ut  rather  an  abyss 
In  which  the  everlasting  stars  abide; 
And  whose  soft  gloom,  and  boundless  depth, 

might  tempt 
The  curious  eye  to  look  for  them  bj-  day. 
— Hail  Contemplation  I    from  the   stately 

towers, 
Reared  by  the  industrious  hand  of  human 

art 
To  lift  thee  high  above  the  misty  air 
And  turbulence  of  murmuring  cities  vast; 
From  academic  groves,  that  have  for  thee 
Been  planted,  hither  come  and  find  a  lod|c 
To    which    thou    inayst  resort  for  holier 

peace, — 
From  whose   calm    centre   tlHHi,  through 

height  or  depth, 
Mavst  penetrate,  wherever  truth  shall  leed ; 
Measuring  through  all  degrees,  until  the 

scale 
Of  time  and  consci^ms  nature  disappear 
LosL  Hi  unsearcliable  eternity  I" 
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.  A  pause  ensued }  and  with  minuter  care 
We  scanned  the  various  features  of  the 

scene: 
And  soon  the  Tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
With  courteous  voice  thus  sptike— 

"I  siiould  Iwve  gtieved 
Hereafter,  not  escaping  self  reproach, 
Jf  from  my  poor  retirement  ye  had  gone 
Leaving  this  nook  unvisited :  but,  in  gooth, 
Your  unexpected  presence  had  so  roused 
My  spirits,  that  they  were  bent  on  enter- 

pi-isej 
And,  like  an  ardent  hunter,  I  forgot, 
Or,  shall  1  say  ? — disdained,  the'  game  tliat 

lurks  [eyes 

At  my  own  door.    The  shapes  before  our 
And  tlicir  armngement  douls^less  ,must  be 

deemed 
The  spt)rt  of  Nature,  aided  by  blind  Chance 
Rudely  to  mock  the  works  of  toiling  Man. 
And  hence,  this  upright  sliaft  of  unhewn 

stone, 
Front  Fancy,  willing  to  set  oflf  her  stores 
By  fioundmg  titles,  hath  acquired  the  namtf 
Of  Pompey's  pillar  ;  that  I  gravely  style 
My  Theban  obelisk  ;  and,  there,  behold 
A  Druid  Cromlech !— thus  I  entertain 
Tl)^  antiquarian  huntor*  aiid  am  pleased 
To  skim  alon^  tlie  surfaces  of  thmgs, 
Beguiling  harmlessly  the  listless  hours. 
But  if  the  spirit  be  oppressed  by  sense 
Of  instability,  revolt,  decay, 
And  change,  and  emptitK:ss,  these  freaks  of 

Nature 
AAd  her  blind  helper  Chance,  do ///r;f  suffice 
To  quicken,  and  to  aggravate — to  feed 
Pity  and  scorn,  and  melancholy  pridi, 
Not  lesd  tlian  that  huge  Pile  (from  some 

abyis 
Of  mortal  power  nnqnestionably  sprung) 
Whose  hoary  diadem  of  pendent  rocks 
Confines  the  shrill-voiced  whirlwind,  round 

and  round 
Eddying  within  its  vast  circumference, 
On  Sarum's  naked  pbin — than  pjrramid 
Of  Egypt,  unsubverted,  undissolved — 
Or  Sola's  marUe  ruins  towering  high 
Above  the  sandy  desert,  in  the  light 
Of  sun  or  moon.— Forgive  me,  if  1  say 
That  an  appearance  which  hath  raised  your 

minds 
To  an  exalted  pitch  (the  self-same  cause 
Different  effect  producing)  is  for  me 
Fraught  rather  with  depression  titan  de- 
light, 
Thoagh  shame  it  were,  could  I  not  look 

aiound« 


By  tlie  reflection  of  your  pleasure,  pleased. 
Yet  happier  in  my  judgmeitt,.even  than 

you 
With  your  bright  transports  fairly  may-  be 

deemed. 
The  wandering  Herbalist,— who,  clear  aKkfi 
From  vain,  and,  that  worse  evil,  vexing 

thoughts,  . 
Casts,  if  he  ever  chance  to  enter  here, 
Unon  these  uncouth  Forms  a  slight  regard ' 
Of  transitory  interest,  and  peeps  rowid  ^ 

For  some  vax«  flowfcret  of  the  bills,  or  plant 
Of  craggy  fountain;   what  he  hopes  for  ' 

wins, 
Or  learns,  at  least,  that  'tis  not  to  be  woii : 
Then,   keenT  and  eager,  as  a  fin»4iosed 

hound 
By  soul<engrossing  instinct  driven  along 
Through  wood  or  'open  field,  the  harmless 

Man 
Departs,  intent  upon  his  onward  quest  I — 
Nor  is  that  Fellow-wanderer^  so  deem  I, 
Less  to  be  envied,  (you  may  trace  him  oft, 
By  scars  which  his  activity  has  left 
Besides  our  roads  and  pathways,  though, 

thank  Heaven! 
This  covert  nook  reports  not  of  his  hand) 
He  who   with  pocket^hammer  smites  the 

edge 
Of  luckless  rock  or  prominent  stone,  dis' 

guised 
In  weather-stains  or  crusted  o'er  by  Nature 
With  her  iirst  growths^  detaching  by  the 

stroke 
A  chip  or  splinter— to  resolve  his  doubts ; 
And,  with  that  ready  answer  satisfied. 
The  substance  classes  by  jsome  barbarous 

name, 
And  hurries  on ;   or  from  the  fragments 

picks 
His  specimen,  if  but  haply  interveined 
WKh  sparkHng  mineral,  or  should  crystal 

cube 
Lurk  m  its  cells — and  thinks  himself  en- 
riched, 
Wealthier,  and  doubtless  wiser,  than  be- 
fore! 
Intrusted  safely  each  to  his  pursuit, 
Earnest  alike,  let  both  from  hill  to  hill 
Range ;  if  it  please  them,  speed  from  clime 

to  clime ; 
The  mind  is  full— and  free  from  pain  their 

pastime." 

"Then,"  said  I,  interposing,  "One  U 
near, 
Who  cannot  bift  possess  in  your 
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Place  Worthier  still  of  envy.    May  I  name, 
Without   offence,  that   tair-faced   cottage- 
boy? 
Dame  Nature's  pupil  of  the  lowest  form, 
Youngest  apprentice  in  the  school  of  art  I 
Him,  as  we  entered  from  the  open  glen, 
You  might  have  noticed,  busily  engaged, 
Heart,  soul,  and  hands, — in  mending  tlie 

defects 
Left  in  the  fabric  of  a  leaky  dam 
Raised  for  enabling  this  penurious  stream 
To  turn  a  slender  mill  (that  new-made  play- 
thing) 
For  his  delight— the  happiest  he  of  all  I  " 

^  Far  happiest,"  answered  the  desponding 
Man, 

•  If,  such  as  now  he  is,  he  might  remain  I 
Ah  !  what  avails  imagination  high 

Or  question  deep?  what  profits   all    that 

earth, 
Or  heaven*s  blue  vault,  is  suffered  to  put 

forth 
Of  impulse  oi-  allurement,  for  the  Soul 
To  quit  the  beaten  track  of  life,  and  soar 
Far  as  she  finds  a  yielding  element 
In  past  or  future ;  far  as  she  can  go 
Through  time  or  space— if  neither  in  the 

ofie, 
Nor  in  the  other  region,  nor  in  aught 
That    Fancy,  dreaming  o'er  the  map  of 

thines, 
Hath   placed   beyond   these  penetrable 

bounds,  [where 

Words  of  assurance  can  be  heard;  if  no- 
A  habitation,  for  consummate  good. 
Or  for  progressive  virtue,  by  the  search 
Can  be  attained, — a  better  sanctuary 
From  doubt  and  sorrow,  than  the  senseless 

grave  ? " 

"Is    this,"   the    giay-liaired   Wanderer 
mildly  said, 
"  The  voice,  which  we  so  lately  overheard, 
To  that  same  child,  addressing  tenderly 
The  consolations  of  a  hopeful  mind  ? 

*  His  body  is  at  rest^  his  soul  in  heaven* 
These  were  your  words ;  and,  verily,  me- 

thinks 
Wisdom  is  oft-times  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  we  soar." — 

The  Other,  not  displeased, 
Promptly  replied—"  My  notion  is  the  same. 
And  I,  without  reluctance,  could  decline 
All  act  of  inouisition  whence  we  rise. 
And  what,  when  breath  hath  ceased,  we  may 

become 


Here  are  we,  in  a  bright  and  breathing 

world. 
Our  origin,  what  matters  it  ?    In  lack 
Of  worUiler  explanation,  say  at  once 
With  the  American  (a  thought  which  suHs 
The  place  where  now  we  stand)  tiiat  certain 

men 
Leapt  out  together  from  a  rocky  cave ; 
And  these  were  the  first  parents  of  man* 

kind: 
Or,  if  a  different  image  be  recalled 
By    the  warm  sunshine,  and  the   jocund 

voic* 
Of  hisects  chirping  out  their  careless  lives 
On  these  soft  beds  of  thyme-besprinkled 

turf, 
Choose,  with  the  gay  Athenian,  a  conceit 
As  sound — ^blithe  race  I  whose  mantles  were 

bedecked 
With  golden  s^sshoppers,  in  sign  that  they 
Had  sprung,  hke  those  (Might  creatures,  from 

the  soil 
Whereon  their  endless  generations  dwelt. 
But  stop ! — these  theoretic  fancies  jar 
On  serious  minds:  then,  as  the  Hindoos 

draw 
Their  holy  Ganges  from  a  skiev  fount, 
Even  ao  deduce  the  stream  of  human  life 
From  seats  of  power  divine ;  and  hope,  or 

trust, 
That  our  existence  winds  her  stately  course 
Deneath  the  sun,  like  Ganges,  to  make  part 
Of  a  living  ocean  ;  or,  to  sink  engulfed, 
Like  Niger,  in  impenetrable  sands 
And  utter  darkness :  thought  which  may  be 

faced. 
Though  comfortless  I — 

Not  of  myself  I  speak ; 
Such  acquiescence  neither  doth  imply. 
In  me,  a  meekly-bending  spirit  soothed 
By  natural  piety ;  nor  a  lofty  mind. 
By  philosophic  discipline  prepared 
For  calm  subjection  to  acknowledged  law ; 
Pleased  to  have  been,  contented  not  to  be. 
Such  palms  I  boast  not ;  no  I  to  me,  who 

find, 
Reviewing  my  past  way,  much  to  condemn, 
Little  to  praise,  and  nothing  to  regret, 
(Save   some   remembrance   of   dream-like 

joys 
That  scarcely  seem  to  have  belonged  to  me) 
If  I  must  take  my  choice  between  the  pair 
That  rule  alternately  the  weary  hours. 
Night  is  than  day  more  acceptable ;  sleep 
Doth,  in  my  estimate  of  good,  appear 
A    better  state  than  waldng;  aeatli  than 

sleep : 
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Feelingly  sweet  is  stillness  after  storm, 
Though  under  covert  of  the  wormy  ground ! 

Yet  be  it  said,  in  justice  to  mvself, 
That  in  more  genial  times,  when  I  was 

free 
To  explore  the  destiny  of  human  kind 
(Not  as  an  intellectual  jjame  pursued 
With  curious  subtil ty,  from  wish  to  cheat 
Irksome  sensations  ;  but  by  love  of  truth 
Ur^ed  on,  or  haply  by  intense  delight 
In  feeding  thought,  wherever  thought  could 

feed; 
I  did  not  rank  with  those  (too  dull  or  nice, 
For  to  my  judgment  such  they  then  ap- 
peared, 
Or  too  aspiring,  thankless  at  the  best) 
Who,  in  this  frame  of  human  life,  perceive 
An  object  whereunto  their  souls  are  tied 
In  discontented  wedlock  ;  nor  did  e'er. 
From  me,  those  dark  impervious  shades, 

that  han^ 
Upon  the  regioii  whither  we  are  bound, 
Exclude  a  power  to  enjoy  the  vital  beams 
Of  present  sunshine.— Deities  that  float 
On  wings,  angelic  Spirits.!    I  could  muse 
O'er  what  from  eldest  tinie  we  have  been 

told 
Of  your  bright  fonns  and  glorious  faculties, 
And  with  the  imagination  rest  content. 
Not  wishino;  more  ;  repining  not  to  tfead 
The  little  smuous  path  of  earthly  care, 
By  flowers  embellished,  and  by  springs  r^ 

freshed. 
— '  Blow  winds  of  autumn  I— let  your  chil- 
ling breath  [strip 
Take  the  Uve  herbage  from  the  mead,  and 
The  shady  forest  of  its  green  attire, — 
r  And  let  the  bursting  clouds  to  fury  rouse 
The  gentle  brooks!— Your  desolating  sway, 
Sheds,'  I  exclaimed,  *■  no  sadness  upon  me. 
And  no  disorder  m  your  rage  I  find. 
What  dignity,  what  beautv,  in  this  change 
From  mild  to  angry,  and  from  sad  to  gay. 
Alternate  and  revolving  !     How  benign. 
How  nch  in  animation  and  delight, 
How  bountiful  these  elements — compared 
With  au^ht,  as  more  desirable  and  fair. 
Devised  oy  fancy  for  the  golden  age ; 
Or  the  perpetual  warbling  that  prevails 
In  Arcady,  beneath  unaltered  skies. 
Through  the  long  year  in  constant  quiet 

hound, 
Night  hushed  as  night,  and  day  serene  as 

day" 
—But  why  this  tedious  record  ? — Age,  we 
imoWf 


Is  garrulous ;  and  solitude'is  apt 
To  anticipate  the  privilege  of  Age. 
From  far  ye  come  }  and  surely  with  a  hope 
Of  better  entertainment : — let  us  hence !  ** 

Loth  to  forsake  the  spot,  and  still  more 

loth 
To  be  diverted  from  our  present  theme, 
I  said,  "  My  thoughts,  agreeing.  Sir,  with 

yours. 
Would  push  this  censure  farther  ;—^f or,  if 

smiles 
Of  scornful  pity  be  the  just  reward 
Of  Poesy  thus  courteously  employed 
In  framing  models  to  improve  the  scheme 
Of  Man's  existence,  and  recast  the  world. 
Why  should  not  grave  Philosophy  be  styled, 
Herself,  a  dreamer  of  a  kindred  stock. 
A  dreamer  yet  more  spiritless  and  dull  ? 
Yes,  shall  the  fine  immunities  she  boasts 
Establish  sounder  titles  of  esteem 
For  her,  who  (all  too  timid  and  reserved 
For  onset,  for  resistance  too  inert. 
Too  weak  for  sufifering,  and  for  hope  too 

tame) 
Placed,  among  flowery  gardens  curtained 

round 
With  world-excluding  groves,  the  brother- 
hood 
Of  soft  Epicureans,  taught— if  they 
The  ends  of  being  would  secure,  and  win 
The  crown  of  wisdom— to  yield  up  their 

souls 
\  To  a  voluptuous  unconcern,  preferring 
Tifanquillity  to  all  things.    Or  is  she," 
I  cried,  "  More  worthy  of  regard,  the  Power 
Who,  Kw  the  rake  of  sterner  quiet,  closed 
The  Stoic's  heart  against  the  vain  approftdi 
Of  adminitioQ^  and  all  sense  of  joy  i*" 

His  countenance  gave  notice  that  my  zeal 
Accorded  little  with  his  present  mind ; 
1  ceased,  and  he  resumed. — '*  Ah  I  gentle 

Sir, 
Slight,  if  you  will,  the  mean*;  but  spare  to 

slight 
The  end  of  those,  who  did,  by  system,  rank^ 
As  the  prime  object  of  a  wise  man's  aim, 
Security  from  shock  of  accident. 
Release  from  fear ;  and  cherished  peaceivl 

days 
For  their  own  sakes,  as  mortal  life's  chief 

good. 
And  only  reasonable  felicity. 
What  motive  drew,  what  impulse,  I  would 

ask, 
Through  a  long  course  of  later  ages,  drove 
The  faurmit  to  bis  cell  in  forest  wide  \ 


Or  what  detained  him,  till  his  clos'me  eyes 
Took  their  last  farewell   of  tlie  mn  and 

stars, 
Fast  anchored  in  the  desert  ? — Not  alone 
Dread  of  tlie  persecuting  sword,  remorse, 
Wrongs  unrearessed,  or  insults  unaveng^ 
And  unavengeable,  defeated  pride, 
Prosperity  subverted,  maddening  want, 
Friendship  betrayed,  affection  unreturned, 
l^ve  with  despair,  or  grief  in  agony  ; — 
Not  always  from  intolerable  pangs 
He  fled ;  but,  compassed  round  by  pleasure, 

sighed 
For  independent  happiness ;  craving  peace, 
The  central  feeling  of  all  happiness. 
Not  as  a  refuse  from  distress  or  pain, 
A  breathing-time,  vacation,  or  a  truce, 
But  for  its  absolute  self ;  a  life  of  peace, 
Stability  without  regret  or  fear ; 
That  hath  been,  is,  and  shall  be  evermore ! — 
Such  the  reward  he  sought :  slnd  wore  out 

life, 
There,  where  on  few  external  things  his 

heart 
Was  set,  and  those  his  own ;  or,  if  not  his, 
Subsisting  under  nature's  steadfast  law. 

What  other  yearning  was  the  master  tie 
Of  the  monastic  brotherhood,  upon  rock 
Aerial,  or  in  green  secluded  vale, 
One  after  one,  collected  from  afar. 
An    undissolving   fellowship? — What  but 

this, 
The  universal  instinct  of  repose,  ^ 
The  longing  for  confirmed  tranquillity. 
Inward  and  outward ;  humble,  yet  sublime : 
The  life  where  hope  and  memory  are  as 

one; 
Where  earth  is  nuiet  and  her  face  unchanged 
Save  by  the  simplest  toil  of  human  hands 
Or  seasons'  difference ;  the  immortal  Soul 
Consistent  in  self-rule ;  and  heaven  revealed 
To  meditation  in  that  quietness ! — 
Such   was  their  scheme ;  and  though  the 

wished-for  end 
By  multitudes  was  missed,  perhaps  attained 
By  none,  they  for  the  attempt,  and  pains 

employed, 
Do,  in  my  present  censure,  stand  redeemed 
From  the  unoualified  disdain  that  once 
Would  have  been  cast  upon  them  by  my 

voice 
Delivenng  her  decisions  from  the  seat 
Of  forward  youth — that  scruples  not  to  solve 
Doubts,  and    determine  questions,  by  the 

rules 
Of  inexperienced  judgment,  ever  prone 


To  overweening  faith  ;  and  is  inflamed. 
By  courage,  to  demand  from  real  life 
The  test  of  act  and  suffering,  to  provoke 
Hostility—how  dreadful  when  ii  comes, 
Whether  affliction  be  the  foe,  or  guilt  I 

A  child  of  earth,  I  rested,  in  that  stage 
Of  my  past  course  to  which  these  thoughts 

advert. 
Upon  earth's  native  energies ;  forgetting 
That  mine  was  a  condition  which  required 
Nor  energy,  nor  fortitude — a  calm 
Without  vicissitude  ;  which,  if  the  like 
Had  been  presented  to  my  view  elsewhere, 
1  might  have  even  been  tempted  to  despise. 
But  no — ^for  the  serene  was  also  bright ; 
Enlivened  happiness  with  joy  o'erflowmg, 
With  joy,  and— oh  I  that  memory  should 

survive  "    [boon, 

To  speak  the  word — with  rapture  1   Nature's 
Life's  genuine  inspiration,  happiness 
Above  what  rules  can  teach,  or  fancy  fdgn; 
Abused,  as  all  possessions  ar^ abused 
That  are  not  prized  according  to  their  worth. 
And  yet,  what  worth  ?  what  good  is  given 

to  men. 
More  solid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven  ? 
What  joy  more  lasting  than  a  vernal  flower? 
None !  'tis  the  general  plaint  of  human  kind 
In  solitude :  and  mutually  addressed 
From  each  to  all,  for  wisdom's  sake : — This 

truth 
The  priest  announces  from  his  holy  seat : 
And,  crowned  with  garlands  in  the  summer 

grove, 
The  poet  fits  it  to  his  pensive  lyre. 
Yet,  ere  that  final  resting-place  be  gained. 
Sharp  contradictions  may  arise,  by  doom 
Of  this  same  life,  compelling  us  to  grieve 
That  the  prosperities  of  love  and  joy 
Should  be  permitted,  oft-times,  to  endure 
?o  long,  and  be  at  once  cast  down  forever. 
Oh!  tremble,  ye,  to  whom  hath  been  as- 
signed 
A  course  of  days  composing  happy  months, 
And  they  as  happy  years ;  the  present  still 
So  like  the  ^ast,  and  both  so  firm  a  pledge 
Of  a  congenial  future,  that  the  wheew 
Of  pleasure  move  without  the  aid  of  hope : 
For  Mutability  is  Nature's  bane ; 
And  slighted  Hope  will  be  avenged ;  an^ 

when 
Ye  need  her  favors,  ye  shall  find  her  not ; 
But  in  her  stead— fear— doubt — and  agony  ? 
This  was  the  bitter  language  of  the  heart: 
But,  while  he  spake,  look,  gesture,  tone  dL 

voice, 
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Thongh  discomposed  and  vehement,  were 

such 
As  skill  and  graceful  nature  mig^ht  suggest 
To  a  proficient  of  the  tragic  scene 
Standing  before  the  multitude,  beset 
With  dark  events.     Desirous  to  divert 
Or  stem  the    current   of   the    speaker's 
thoughts, 
'   We  signified  a  wish  to  leave  that  place 
.  Of  stillness  and  close  privacy,  a  nook 
That  seemed  for  self-examination  made ; 
Or  for  confession,  in  the  sinner's  need, 
Hidden  from  all  men's  view.     To  our  at- 
tempt 
He  yielded  not ;  but,  pointing  to  a  slope      ' 
Of  mossy  turf  defended  from  the  sun, 
And  on  that  couch  inviting  us  to  rest, 
Full  on  that  tender-hearted  Man  he  turned 
A  serious  eye,  and  his  speech  thus  renewed. 


"  You  never  saw,  your  eyes  did  never  look 
On  the  bright  form  of  Her  wiiom  once  I 

loved : — 
Her  silver  voice  was  heard  upon  the  earth, 
A  sound  unknown  tu  you;  else^  honored 

Friend ! 
Your  heart  had  borne  a  pitiable  share 
Of  what  I  suffered,  when  I  wept  that  loss, 
And    suffer    nuw,  not    seldom,  from    the 

thonght 
That  I  remember,  and  can  weep  no  more. — 
Stripped  as  I  am  of  all  the  golden  fruit 
Of  self  esteem  ;  and  by  the  cutting  blasts 
Of  self-reproach  familiarly  assailed ; 
Yet  would  I  not  be  of  such  wintry  bareness 
But  that  some  leaf  of  your  regard  should 

hang 
Upon  my  naked  branches: — ^lively  thoughts 
jive  birth,  full  often,  to  unjjuarded  words ; 
grieve  that,  in  your  presence,  from  my 

tongue 
roo  much  of  frailty  hath  already  dropped ; 
tut  that  too -much  demands  still  more. 

You  know, 
levered  Compatriot— and  to  you,  kind  Sir, 
V^ot  to  be  deemed  a  stranger,  as  you  come 
ollowing  the  guidance  of  these  welcome 

feet 
o  our  secluded  vale)  it  may  be  told — 
hat  my  demerits  did  not  sue  in  vain 
0  One  on  whose  mild  radiance  manv  /Sfazed 
ith  hope,  and  all  with  pleasure.     This  fair 

Bride — 
the  devotedness  of  youthful  love, 
ef erring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
jEray  companions,  to  the  natal  roof. 
id  slU  kucnvii  places  and  iainiliar  sights 
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with    sadness  gently  weighing 


Her  trembling  expectations,  but  no  more 
Than  did  to  her  due  honor,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  day,  a  confidence  sublime 
In  what  I  had  to  build  upon)--this  Bride, 
Young,  modest,  meek,  and  beautiful,  I  led 
To  a  low  cottage  in  a  sunny  "bay, 
Where  the  salt  sea  innocuously  breaks, 
And  the  sea  breeze  as  innocently  breathes, 
On  Devon's  leafy  shores  ; — a  sheltered  hold, 
In  a  soft  clime  encouraging  the  soil 
To  a  luxuriant  bounty  I — As  TO«r  steps 
Approach  the  embowered  abode — our  chosen 

seat — 
See,  rooted  in  the  earth,  her  kindly  bed. 
The    unendangered    myrtle,    decked  with 

flowers,  ^  . 

Before  the  threshold  stands  to  welcome  us  I 
While,  in  the  flowering  myrtle's  neighbor- 
hood, 
Not  overlooked  but  courting  no  rejEfard, 
Those  native  plants,  the  holly  and  the  yew. 
Gave  modest  intimation  to  the  mind 
How  willingly  their  aid  they  would  um'te 
With  the  green  myrtle,  to  endear  the  hours 
Of  winter,  and  protect  that  pleasant  place. 
— Wild  were  the  walks  upon  those  lonely 

Downs,  [worn 

Track  leading  into  track ;  how  marked,  how 
Into  bright  verdure,  between  fern  and  gorse. 
Winding  away  its  never  ending  line 
On  their  smooth  surface,  evidence  wax  none : 
But,  there,  lay  open  to  our  daily  haunt. 
A  range  of  unappropriated  earth, 
Where  youth's  ambitious  feet  might  move  at 

large; 
Whence,  unmolested  wanderers,  we  beheld 
The  shinhig  giver  of  the  day  diffuse 
His  brightness  o'er  a  tract  of  sea  and  land 
Gay  as  our  spirits,  free  as  our  desires ; 
As  our  enjoyments,  boundless.— From  those 

heights 
Wc  dropped,  at  pleasure,  into  sylvan  combs ; 
Where  arbors  of  impenetrable  shade, 
And  mossy  seats,  detained  us  side  by  side, 
With  hearts  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our 

hearts 
'  That  all  the  grove  and  all  the  day  v/as 

ours/ 

O  happy  time !  still  happier  was  at  hand : 
For  Nature  called  my  Partner  to  resign 
Her  share  in  the  pure  freedom  of  that  life, 
Enjoyed  by  us  in  common. — To  my  hope, 
To  mv  heart's  wish,  my  tender  Mate  b»- 
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The  thankful  captive,  of  maternal  bonds ; 

And  those  wild  paths  were  left  to  me  alone. 

There  could  I  meditate  on  follies  past ; 

And,  like  a  weary  voyager  escaped 

From  risk  and  hardship,  inwardly  retrace 

A  course  of  vain  delights  and  thoughtless 
guilt, 

And  self-indulgence — without  shame  pur- 
sued. 

There,  undisturbed,  could  think  of  and  could 
thank 

Her  whose  submissive  power  was  to  me 

Rule  and  restraint — my  guardian— shall  I 

That   earthly    Providence,  whose  guiding 

love 
Within  a  port  of  rest  had  lodged  me  safe : 
Safe  from  temptation,  and  from  danger  far? 
Strains    followed  of    acknowledgment  ad- 
dressed 
To  an  Authority  enthroned  above 
The  reach  of  sight ;  from  whom,  as  from 

their  source, 
Proceed  all  visible  ministers  of  o;ood 
That  walk  the  earth— Father  ot  heaven  and 

earth, 
Father,  and  king,  and  judge,  adored  and 

feared!    - 
These  acts  of  mind,  and  memory,  and  heart. 
And  spirit — interrupted  and  relieved 
By  observations  transient  as  the  glance 
Of  flymg  sunbeams,  or  to  the  outward  form 
Cleaving  with  power  inherent  and  int^se, 
As  the  mute  insect  fixed  upon  the  plant 
On  whose  soft  leaves  it  hangs,  and  from 

whose  cup 
It  draws  its  nourishment  imperceptibly — 
Fndeated  my  wanderings;  and  the  mother's 

kiss 
Aojd  infant's  smile  awaited  my  return. 

In  privacy  we  dwelt,  a  wedded  pair. 
Companions  daily,  often  all  day  long  ; 
Not  placed  by  fortune  within  easy  reach 
Of  various  intercourse,  nor  wishing  aught 
Beyond  the  allowance  of  our  own  ^re-side. 
The  twain  within  our  happy  cottage  born, 
Inmates  and  heirs  of  our  united  love ; 
Graced  mutually  by  difference  of  sex. 
And  with  no  wider  interval  of  time 
Between  their  several  births  than  served  for 

one 
To  establish  something  of  a  leader's  sway ; 
Yet  left  them  joined  by  sympathy  in  age ; 
Equals  in  pleasure,  fellows  in  pursuit. 
On  these  two  pillars  rested  as  m  air 
Our  solitude. 


It  sooths  me  to  perceive. 

Your  courtesy  withholds  not  fromjny  words 
Attentive  audience.  But,  oh  \  gentle  Friends, 
As  times  of  quiet  and  unbroken  peace, 
Though,  for  a  nation,  times  of  blessedness, 
Give  back  faint  echoes  from  the  historian's 

page; 
So,  in  the  imperfect  sounds  of  this  discourse, 
Depressed  I  near  how  faithless  is  the  voice 
Which  those  most  blissful  days  reverberate. 
What  special  record  can,  oc  need,  be  given 
To  rules   and  habits,  whereby  much  was 

done. 
But  all  within  the  sphere  of  little  things ; 
Of  humble,  though,  to  us,  important  cares. 
And  precious  interests?    Smoothly  did  our 

life 
Advance,  swerving  not  from  the  path  pre> 

scribed ; 
Her  annual,  her  diurnal,  round  alike 
Maintained  with  faithful  care.     And  you 

divine 
The  worst  effects  that  our  condition  saw 
If  you  imagine  changes  slowly  wrought, 
And  in  their  progress  unperceivable  ; 
Not  wished  for ;  sometimes  noticed  with  a 

sigh, 
(Whate'er  of  good  or  lovely  they  might 

bring) 
Sighs  of  regret,  for  the  familiar  good 
And    loveliness   endeared    which  they  re- 
moved. 
Seven  years  of  occupation  undisturbed 
Established  seemingly  a  right  to  hold 
That  happiness ;  and  use  and  habit  gave 
To  what  an  alien  spirit  had  acquired 
A  patrimonial  sanctity.    And  thus. 
With  thoughts  and  wishes  bound^  to  this  < 

world, 
Hived  and  breathed;  most  grateful — ^if  to 

enjoy 
Without  repining  or  desire  for  more, 
For   different   lot,   or   change    to  higher 

sphere, 
(Only  except  some  impulses  of  pride 
With  no  determined  object,  though  upheld 
By  theories  with  suitable  support) — 
Most  grateful,  if  in  such  wise  to  enjoy 
Be  proof  of  gratitude  for  what  we  have ; 
Else,  I  allow,  most  thankless. — But,  at  once. 
From  some  dark  seat  of  fdital  power  was 

urged 
A  claim  that  shattered  all. — Our  blooming 

Caught  in  the  gripe  of  death,  with  such  brief 

time 
To.  struggle  in  as  scarcely  would  allow 
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Her  check  to  change  its  color,  was  conveyed 
From  us  to  inaccessible  worlds,  to  regions 
Where  height,  or  depth,  admits  not  the  ap- 
proach 
Of  living  man,  though  longing  to  pursue. 
—With  even  as  brief  a  warning— and  how 

soon, 
Wifck  what  short  interval  of  time  between, 
1  tremble  yet  to  think  of— our  last  prop, 
Our  happy  life's  only  remaining  stay — 
The  brother  followed;  and  was  seen  no 
more ! 

.  Calm  as  a  frozen  :Jce  when  ruthless  winds 
Blow  fiercely,  agitating  earth  and  sky, 
The  Mother  now  remained ;  as  if  in  her. 
Who,  to  the  lowest  region  of  the  soul, 
Had  been  erewhile  unsettled  and  disturbed, 
This  second  visitation  had  no  power 
To  shake ;  but  only  to  bind  up  and  seal ; 
And  to  establish  thankfulness  of  heart 
In  Heaven's  determinations,  ever  just. 
The  eminence  whereon  her  spirit  stood, 
Mine  was  unable  to  attain.    Immense 
The  space  that  severed  ua.    But,  as  the 

sight 
Communicates  with  heaven's  ethereal  orba 
Incalculably  distant ;  so,  1  felt 
That  consolation  may  descend  from  far 
(And  that  is  intercourse,  and  union,  too,) 
While,  overcome  with  speechless  gratitude. 
And,  with  a  holier  love  mspired,  I  looked 
On  her— 4t  once  superior  to  my  woes 
And  partner  of  my  loss. — O  heavy  change  I 
Dimness  o'er  this  clear  luminary  crept 
Insensibly ;  the  immortal  and  divine 
Yielded  to  mortal  reflux ;  her  pure  glory, 
As  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  state 
Wretched  ambitk>n  drops  astounded,  fell 
Into  a  gulf  obscure  of  silent  grief. 
And  keen  heart-anguish  —of  itself  ashamed, 
Yet  obstinately  cherishing  itself ; 
And,  so  consumed,  she  melted  from  my 

arms; 
And. left  me,  on  this  earth,  disconsolate! 

What    followed    cannot  be  reviewed  in 

thought  • 
Much  less,  retraced  in  words.    If  she,  of 

life 
Blameless,  so  intimate  with  love  and  loy 
And  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  soul, 
Had  been    supplanted,    could    I    hope  to 

stand — 
Infirm,  dependent,  and  now  destitute  ? 
I  cajled  on  dreams  and  visions,  to  disclose 
Thlt  which  is  veiled  from  waking  thought ; 

conjured 


Eternity,  as  men  constrain  a  ghost 

To  appear  and  answer ;  to  the  grave  I  spake 

Imploringly ;  ~-  looked  up,  and  asked  the 

Heavens 
If  Angels  traversed  their  cerulean  floors,    - 
If   fixed  or  wandering  star  could  tidings 

yield 
Of  the  departed  spirit — what  abode 
It  occupies — what  consciousness  retains 
Of  former  loves  and  interests.     Then  my 

soul 
Turned  inward, — to  examine  of  what  stuflf 
Time's  fetters  are  composed;  and  life  was 

put 
To  inquisition,  long  and  profitless  I 
By  pain  of  heart — now  checked — ^and  now 

impelled— 
The  intellectual  power,  through  words  and 

things. 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way! 
And  from  those  transports,  and  these  toUs 

abstruse, 
Some  trace  am  I  enabled  to  retain 
Of  time,  else  lost ; — existing  unto  me 
Only  by  records  irt  myself  not  found. 

From  that  abstraction  I  was  roused,— aid 
how? 
Even  as  a  thoughtful  shepherd  by  a  flash 
Of  lightning  startled  in  a  gloomy  cave 
Of  Uiese  wild  hiHs.     For,  lo!  the  dread 

Bastile, 
With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers. 
Fell    to   the   ground: — ^by   violence   over- 
thrown 
Of   indignation;    and   with    shouts    that 

drowned 
The  crash  it  made  in  falling.    From  the 

wreck 
A  iTolden  palace  rose,  or  seemed  to  rise, 
Tlie  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law 
A  nd  mild  paternal  sway.    The  potent  shock 
1  felt :  the  transfoi-mation  1  perceived. 
As  marvellously  seized  as  m  that  moment 
When,  from  the  blind  mist  issuing,  1  be- 
held 
Glory— beyond  all  glory  ever  seen, 
Confusion  infinite  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Dazzling  the  soul.     Meanwhile,  prophetic 

harps 
In  every  grove  were  ringing,  *  War  shall 

cease: 
Did  ye  not  hear  that  conquest  !s  abjured  ? 
Bring  garlands,  bring  forth  choicest  flowers, 

to  deck 
The  tree  of  Liberty.'— My  heart  rebounded ; 
My  melancholy  voice  the  chorus- joined;  " 
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— '  Be  joBrf ul  all  ye  nations ;  in  all  landi, 
Ve  that  are  capable  of  ^y  be  glad  1 
Henceforth,  whatever  is   wanting  to  yoot- 

^  selves 
In  others  ye  shall  promptly  6nd ;  and  all, 
Enriched  by  mutual  and  reflected  wealth, 
Shall  with  one  heart  honor  their  common 
kind.' 

Thus  was  I  reconverted  to  the  world ; 
Society  became  my  glittering  bride. 
And  airy  hopes  my  children. —  ^rom  the 

depths 
Of  natural  passion,  seemingly  escaped, 
Mv  soul  diffused  herself  in  wide  embrace 
of  institutions}  and  the  forms  of  things ; 
As  they  exist,  m  mutable  arrav, 
Upon  life's  surface.    What,  though  in  my 

veins 
There  flowed  no  Gallic  Uood,  nor  had  I 

'  breathed 
The  air  of  France,  not  less  than  Gallic  zeal 
Kindled  and  burnt  aaaong  the  sapless  twigs 
Of  my  exhausted  heart.    If  busy  men 
In  sober  conclave  met,  to  weave  a  web 
Of   amity,    whose   living    threads   should 

stretch 
Beyond  the  seas,  and  to  the  farthest  pole, 
There  did  I  sit,  assisting.    If,  with  noise 
And  acclamation,  crowds  in  open  air 
Expressed  the  tumult  of  their  minds,  my 

voice 
There  mingled,  heard  or  not    The  powers 

of  song 
Heft  not  uninvolced ;  and,  in  still  groves, 
Where  mild  enthusiasts  tuned  a  pensive 

lay  *^ 

Of  thanks  and  expectation,  in  accord 
With  their  belief,  I  sang  Satumian  rule 
Returned. — a  progeny  oi  golden  years 
Permitted  to  oescend,  and  bless  mankind. 
—With  promises  the   Hebrew  Scriptures 

teem: 
I  felt  their  invitation ;  and  resumed 
A  lono;-suspended  office  in  the  House 
Of  public  worship,  where,  the  glowmg  phrase 
Of  ancient  inspiration  serving  me^ 
I  promised  also, — with  undaunted  trust 
Foretold,  and  added  prayer  to  prophecy ; 
The  admiration  winning  of  the  crowd; 
The  help  desiring  of  the  pure  devout 

Scorn  and  contempt  forbid  me  to  pro- 
ceed! 
But  History,  time's  slavish  scribe,  will  tell 

gow  rapidly  the  zealots  of  the  cause 
isbanded — or  in  hostile  ranks  appeared  | 


Sooae,  tired  of  honest  service ;  these,  out* 

done, 
Dissusted  therefore,  or  afmalled,  faqr  aims 
Of  nercer  zealots— so  confusion  feigned. 
And  the  more  faithful  were  compelkid  to 

exclaim. 
As  Brutus  did  to  Virtue,  •  Liberty, 
1    worshipped   thee,  nd  find  thee  but  a 

Such  recantation  had  for  me  no  charm. 
Nor  would  I  bend  to  it ;  who  should  have 

grieved 
At  anght,  however  fair,  that  bore  the  mien 
Of  a  conclusion,  or  catastrophe. 
Why  then  conceal,  that,  when  the  simply 

good 
In  timid  selfishness  withdrew,  I  sought 
Other  support,  not  scrupulous  whence  It 

'Came; 
And,  by  what   compromise  it  stood,  not 

nice? 
Enough  if  notions   seemed    to   be    high- 
pitched. 
And  qualities  determined. — Among  mc9i 
So  charactered  did  I  maintain  a  strife 
Hopel^s,  and  still  more   hopeless   every 

hour; 
But,  in  the  process,  I  began  to  feel 
That,  if  the  emancipation  of  the  world 
Were  missed,  I  should  at  least  secure  my 

own, 
And  be  in  part  compensated.    For  rights, 
Widely— invetcrately  usurped  upon, 
I  spake  with   vehemence;   and  promptly 

seized 
All   that   Abstraction   furnished   for    my 

needs 
Or  purposes ;  nor  scrupled  to  proclaim. 
Ana  propagate,  by  liberty  of  life, 
Those   new   persuasions.     Not  that  I  re» 

joiced. 
Or  even  found  pleasure,  in  such  vagrant 

course, 
For  its  own  sake;  but  farthest  from  the 

walk 
Which  I  had  trod  in  happiness  and  peace. 
Was  most  inviting  to  a  troubled  mind ; 
That,    in    a    struggling    and   distempered 

world, 
Saw  a  seductive  image  of  herself. 
Yet,  mark  the  contradictions  of  which  Msqi 
Is  still  the  sport!     Here  Nature  was  my 

guide. 
The  Nature  of  tlie  dissolute ;  but  thee, 
O  fostering  Nature  !  1  rejected — smiled 
At  otliers'  tears  in  pity ;  and  in  scooi 
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At  tluse  which  tby  soft  influence  sometimes 

drew 
From  my  unguarded  heart.~The  tranquil 

shores 
Of  Britain  circumscribed  me ;  else,  perhaps 
1  might  have  been  entangled  among  deeds» 
Which,  now,  as  infamous,  I  should  abhor — 
Despise,  as  senseless ;  for  my  spirit  relished 
Strangely  the  exasperation  of  that  Land, 
Which  turned  an  angry  bea^  against  the 

down 

*    Of  her  owp  br^st ;  confounded  into  hope 
'    Of  disencumbering  thus  her  fretful  wings. 

:       But  all  was  quieted  by  iron  bonds 
\    Of  military  sway.     The  shiftrag  aims, 
\    The  moral  interests,  the  creative  might, 
\    The  varied  functions  and  high  attributes 
I    Of  civil  action,  yielded  to  a  power 
Formal,  and  odious,  and  contemptible, 
— In  Britain,  ruled  a  panic  dread  of  change ; 
The  weak  were  praised,  rewarded,  and  ad- 
vanced ; 
And,  from  the  impulse  of  a  just  disdain, 
Once  more  did  1  retire  mto  myself. 
There  feeling  no  contentment,  I  resolved 
To  fly,  for  safeguard,  to  some  foreign  shore, 
Kemote    from  Europe;  from  her  blasted 

hopes, 
Her  fields  of  carnage,  and  polluted  air 

Fresh  blew  the  wind,  when  o'er  the  At- 
lantic Main 
The  ship  went  gliding  with  her  thoughtless 

crew; 
And  who  among  them  but  an  Exile,  freed 
From  discontent,  indifferent,  pleased  to  sit 
Among  the  busily-employed,  not  more 
With  obligation  charged,  with  service  taxed. 
Than  the  loose  pendant — to  the  idle  wind 
Upon   the  tall  mast   streammg.     But,  yc 

Powers 
Of  soul  and  sense  mysteriously  allied, 
O,  never  let  the  Wretched,  if  a  choice 
Be  left  him,  trust  the  freight  of  his  distress 
To  a  long  voyage  on  the  silent  deep ! 
For,  like  a  plague,  will  memory  b'eak  out ; 
And,  in  the  blank  and  solitude  of  things, 
Upon  his  spirit,  with  a  fever's  strength. 
Will  consoence  pray. — Feebly  must  they 

have  felt 
Who,  in  old  time,  attired  with  snakes  and 

whips 
The  vengeful  Furies.    Beautiful xe^fis^ 
Were  turned  on  me — the  face  of  her  1  loved ; 
The  Wife  and  Mother  pitifully  fixing 
Tender  reproacheS|  insupportable  1 


Where  now  that  boasted  liberty  ?    No  wd- 
come  [those 

From  unknown    objects  I  received  ;   and 
Known  and  familiar,  which  the  vaulted  sky 
Did,  in  the  placid  clearness  of  the^ight. 
Disclose,  had  accusations  to  prefer 
Against  my  peace.     Within  the  cabin  stood 
That  volurae-^as  a  compass  for  the  soul — 
Revered  among  the  nations.    I  implored 
Its  guidance ;  but  the  infallible  support 
Of  »ith  was  wanting.     Tell  me,  why  refused 
To  One  by  storms  annoyed  and  adverse 

winds; 
Perplexed  with  currents ;  of  his  weakness 

sick; 
Of  vain  endeavors  tired ;  and  by  his  own, 
And  by  his  nature's,  ignorance  dismayed  I 

Long-wished  for  sight,  the  Western  World 

appeared ; 
And,  when  the  ship  was  moored,  I  leaped 

ashore 
Indignantly — ^resolved  to  be  a  man, 
Who,  having  o'er  the  post  no  power,  would 

live 
No  longer  in  subjection  to  the  past. 
With  ^ject  mind — from  a  tyrannic  lord 
Inviting  penance,  fruitlessly  endured: 
So,  like  a  fugitive,  whose  feet  have  cleared 
Some  boundlary,  wliich  his  followers  may  not 

cross 
In  prosecution  of  their  deadly  chase, 
Respiring  I  looked  round. — How  Inright  the 

sun, 
The  breeze  how  soft  I    Can  anything  pro- 
duced 
In  the  whole  world  compare,  thought  I,  for 

power 
And  majesty  with  this  gigantic  stream, 
SjM-ung  from  the  desert  ?  And  behold  a  city 
Fresh,  youthful,  and  aspiring*!    What  are 

these 
To  me,  or  I  to  them  ?    As  much  at  least 
As  he  desires  tlut  they  should  be,  whom 

winds 
And  waves  have  wafted  to  this  distant  shore. 
In  the  condition  of  a  damaged  seed. 
Whose  fibres  cannot,  if  they  would,  take  root 
Here  may  I  roam  at  large ;— my  business  is, 
Roaming  at  large,  to  observe,  and  not  to  feel 
And,  therefore,  not  to  act — convinced  that 

all 
Which  bears  the  name  of  action,  howsoever 
Beginning,  ends  in  servitude— still  paiuful. 
And  mostly  profitless.     And,  sooth  to  say, 
On  nearer  view,  a  motley  spectacle 
Appeared,  of  high  pretensions— oaceproved 
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But  by  the  obstreperous  voke  of  higher  still ; 
Big  passion  strutting  on  a  petty  stage ; 
Which  a  detached  spectator  may  regard 
Not  unamused. — But  ridicule  demands 
Quick  change  of  objects ;  and,  to  laugh  alone, 
At  a  composing  distance  from  the  haunts 
Of  strife  and  folly,  though  it  be  a  treat 
As  choice  as  musing  Leisure  can  bestow ; 
Yet.  in  the  very  centre  of  the  crowd, 
To  keep  the  secret  of  a  pois[nant  scomi 
Howe'er  to  airy  Demons  suitable, 
Of  all  unsocial  courses,  is  least  fit 
For  the  gross  spirit  of  mankind,— the  one 
That  soonest  fails  to  pkase,  and  quickliest 

turns 
Into  vexation. 

Let  us,  then,  I  said, 
Leave  this  unknit  Republic  to  the  scourge 
Of  her  own. passions ;  and  to  regions  haste, 
Whose  shades  have  never  felt  the  encroach- 
ing axe. 
Or  soil  endured  a  transfer  in  the  mart 
Of  dire  rapacity.    There,  Man  abides, 
•Primeval  Nature's  child.     A  creature  weak 
In  combination,  (wherefore  else  driven  back 
So  far,  and  of  his  old  inheritance 
So  easily  deprived  ?)  but,  for  that  canse. 
More  dignified,  and  stronger  in  himself ; 
Whether  to  act,  judge,  suffer,  or  enjoy 
True,  the  intelligence  of  social  art 
Hath  overpowered  his  forefathers,  and  soon 
Will  sweep  the  remnant  of  his  line  away; 
But  contemplations,  worthier,  nobler  far 
Than  her  destructive  energies,  attend 
His  independence,  when  along  the  side 
Of  Mississippi,  or  that  northern  stream 
That  spreads  into  successive  seas,  he  walks ; 
Pleased  to  perceive  his  own  unshackled  life, 
And  his  innate  capacities  of  soul. 
There  imaged :  or  when,  having  gained  the 

top        ' 
Of  some  commanding  em'nence,  which  yet 
Intruder  ne'er  beheld,  he  thence  surveys 
Regions  of  wood  and  wide  savanna,  vast 
Expanse  of  unappropriated  earth. 
With  mind  that  sheds  a  light  on  what  he 

sees; 
Free  as  the  sun,  and  lonely  as  the  sun. 
Pouring  above  his  head  its  radiance  down 
Upon  a  living  and  rejoicing  world  ! 

So,  westward,  tow'rd  the  unviolated  woods 
I  bent  my  way ;  and,  roaming  far  and  wide. 
Failed  not  to  greet  the  merry  Mocking-bird ; 


And,  while  the  melancholy  Muccawiss 
(The  sportive  bird's  companion  in  the  grove) 
Repeated,  o'er  and  o'er,  his  t^ntive  cry, 
I  sympathized  at  leisure  with  the  sound ; 
But  that  pure  archetype  of  human  greatness, 
1  found  him  not.     There,  in  his  stead,  ap- 


A  creature,  squalid,  vengeful,  and  impure ; 
Remorseless,  and  submissive  to  no  law 
But  superstitious  fear,  and  abject  sloth. 

Enough  is  toldl    Here  am  I— ye  have 

heard 
What  evidence  I  seek,  and  vainly  seek ; 
What  from  my  fellow>beings  I  require, 
And  either  they  have  not  to  give,  or  I 
Lack  virtue  to  receive  ;  what  I  myself, 
Too  oft  by  wilful  forfeiture,  have  lost 
Nor  can  regain.     How  ]an;c^uid1y  I  look 
Upon  this  visible  fabric  of  the  world, 
May  be  divmed  —  perhaps   it  hath  been 

said: — 
But  spare  your  pity,  if  there  be  in  me 
Aught  that  deserves  respect :  for  I  exist, 
Within  myself,  not  comfortless. — The  tenor 
Which  my  life  holds,  he  readily  may  conceive 
Whoe'er  hath  stood  to  watch  a  mountain 

brook 
In  some  still  passage  of  its  course,  and  seen, 
Within  the  depths  of  its  capacious  breast. 
Inverted  trees,  rocks,  clouds,  and  azure  sky ; 
And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam, 
And  congloluited  bubbles  un  lissolved, 
Numerous  as  stars;  that,  by  their  onward 

lapse, 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream. 
Else  imperceptible.     Meanwhile,  is  heard 
A  softened  roar  or  murmur ;  and  the  sound 
Though  soothing,  and  the  little  floating  isles 
Though    beautiiful,   are    both    by    Nature 

charged 
With  the  same  pensive  office :  and  make 

known 
Through  what  perplexing  labyrinths,  abrupt 
Precipitations,  and  untoward  straits. 
The  earth-born  wanderer  hath  passed;  and 

quickly, 
That  respite  o'er,  like  traverses  and  toils 
Must  he  again  encounter. — Such  a  stream 
Is  human  Life ;  and  so  the  Spirit  fares 
In  the  best  quiet  to  her  course  allowed ; 
And  such  is  mine,*— save  only  for  a  hope 
That  my  particular  curr>>nt  soon  will  reach 
The  unfathomable  gulf,  nAiere  all  is  still  I  *' 
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DESPONDENCY  CORRECTED. 

ARGUMENT. 

State  of  feeling  produced  by  the  foregoing 
Narrative  —  A  belief  in  a  superintending 
Providence  the  only  adequate  support  under 
affliction — Wanderer's  ejaculation — Acknowl- 
^&t%  the  difficulty  of  a  lively  faiths Henoe 
immoderate  sorrow — Exhortations— How  re- 
ceived— Wanderer  ai>plie9  bis  discourse  to 
that  other  cause  of  dejection  in  the  Solitary's 
mind — Disappointment  from  the  French  Rev- 
olution— States  grounds  of  hope,  and  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  patience  and  fortitude 
with  respect  to  the  course  of  great  revolu- 
tions— Knowledge  the  source  of  tranquillity 
— Rural  Solitude  favorable  to  knowledge  of 
the  inferior  Cre.uures  ;  Study  of  their  habits 
and^  ways  recommended  ;  exhortation  to 
bodily  exertion  a  id  communion  with  Nature 
—  Morbid  Sojitude  pitiable  —  Superstition 
better  than  apathy— Apathy  and  destitution 
unknown  in  the  infancy  of  society — The 
various  modes  of  Religion  prevented  it— II- 
IjuiBtrated  in  the  Jewish,  Persian.  Babylonian, 
Chaldean,  and  Grecian  modes  ot  belief— Soli- 
tary interposes— Wanderer  points  out  the  in- 
fluence ot  religious  and  imaginative  feeling 
in  the  humble  ranks  of  society,  illustrated 
from  present  and  past  times — These  princi 
pies  tend  to  recall  exploded  superstitions  and 
popery — Wanderer  rebuts  this  charge,  and 
contrasts  the  dignities  of  the  Imagination 
with  the  presumptuous  littleness  of  certain 
modern  Philosophers — Recommends  other 
lights  and  guides — Asserts  the  power  of  the 
Soul  to  regenerate  herself  ;  Solitary  asks  how 
— :Reply— Personal  appeal — Exhortation  to 
activitv  of  body  renewed — How  to  commune 
with  Nature — Wanderer  concludes  with  a 
legitimate  union  of  the  imaginatiou,  afiec- 
tions,  understanding,  and  reason — Effect  of 
his  discourse  —  Evening  ;  Return  to  the 
Cottage. 

Here  closed  the  Tenant  of  that  lonely  vale 
His  mournful  narrative — commenced  in  pain. 
In    pain    commenced,  and  ended  without 

peace: 
Yet  tempered,  not  unfrequently,  with  strains 
Of  native  feeling,  grateful  to  our  minds ; 
And  yielding  surely  some  relief  to  his. 
While  we  sate  listening  with  compassion  due. 
A  pause  of  silence  followed ;  then,  with  voice 
That  did  not  falter  though  the  heart  was 

moved. 
The  Wanderer  said : — 

*'  One  ade<iuate  support 


For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists — one  only ;  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'cr 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infi;iite  benevolence  and  power ; 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 
— The  darts  of  anguish^^r  not  where  the  seat 
Of  suffering  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  Will  supreme 
For  time  and  for  eternity ;  by  faith, 
Faith  absolute  in  God,  including  hope. 
And  the  defence  that  lies  in  boundless  love 
Of  his  perfections ;  with  habitual  diead 
Of  aught  unworthily  conceived,  endured 
Impatiently,  ill-done,  or  left  undone, 
To  the  dishonor  of  his  holy  naiiie. 
Soul  of  oui*  Souls,  and  safeguard  of  the 

world  I 
Sustain,  thou  only  canst,  the  sick  of  heart ; 
Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 
Their  lost  affections  unto  thee  and  thine  1 " 

Then,  as  we  issued  from  that  covert  nook. 
He  thus  continued,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
To  Heaven : — "  How  beautiiul  tliis  dome  of 

sky  ; 
And  the  vast  hills,  in  fluctuation  fixed 
At  thy  command,  how  awful !    SbaSl  the 

Soul, 
Human  and  rational,  report  of  thee 
Even  less  than  these  ? — Be  mute  who  will, 

who  can. 
Yet  I  will  praise  thee  with  impassioned  voice : 
My  lips,  tliat  may  forget  thee  in  the  crowd, 
Cannot  forget  thee  here :  where  thou  hast 

built. 
For  thy  own  glory,  in  the  wilderness  I 
Me  didst  thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine} 
In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  behold 
Reared  for  thy  presence:  therefore,  I  am 

bound 
To  worship,  here,  and  everywhere — as  one 
Not  doomed  to  ignorance,  though  forced  to 

tread. 
From  childhood  uj),  the  ways  of  poverty ; 
From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved, 
And  from  debasement  rescued. -r- By  thy 

grace 
The  particle  divine  remained  unquenched ; 
And,  'mid  the  wild  weeds  of  a  rugged  soil,. 
Thy  bounty   caused  to  flourish  deathless 

flowers. 
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From  paradise  transplanted ;  wintry  age 
Impends;  the  frost  will  gath^  roond  mjr 

heart; 
If  the  flowers  wither,  I  am  worse  than  dead  1 
— Come,  labor,  when  the  worn-out  frame  re- 
quires 
Perpetual  sabbath ;  come,  disease  and  want ; 
And  sad  exclusion  through  decay  cf  sense ; 
But  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  thee — 
And  let  thy  favor,  to  the  end  of  life. 
Inspire  me  with  ability  to  seek 
Repose  and  hope  among  eternal  things — 
Father  of  heaven  and  eartii  I  and  I  am  rich, 
And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content  i 

And  what  are  things  eternal? — ^powers 

depart," 
The  gray-haired  Wanderer  steadfastly  re- 
plied, 
Answerins  the  question  which  himself  had 

asked, 
**  Possessions  vanish,  and  opinion  change, 
And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat : 
But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken, 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane. 
Duty  exists  ; — immutably  survive. 
For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms, 
Which  an  abstract  intellij^ence  supplies ; 
Whose  kingdom  is  where  time  and  space  are 

not. 
Of  other  converse  which  mind,  soul,  and 

heart,    - 
Do,  with  united  urgency,  require, 
What  more  that  may  not  perish? — Thou, 

dread  source, 
Prime,  self-existing  cause  and  end  of  all 
That  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  place ; 
Above  our  human  region,  or  below, 
Set  and  sustained ; — thou,  who  didst  wrap 

the  cloud 
Of  infancy  around  us,  that  thyself, 
Therem,  with  our  simplicity  awWle 
Might'st  hold,  on  earth,  communion  undis- 

twbed ; 
Who  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep. 
Or  from  its  death-like  void,  with  punctual 

care, 
And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  mominsj  light, 
Restor'st  us,  c&ily,  to  the  powers  of  sense 
And  reason's    steadfast   rule — ^thou,  thou 

alone 
Art  everlasting,  and  the  blessed  Spirits, 
Which  thou  incUtdest,  as  the  sea  her  waves  : 
For  adoration  thou  endnr'st ;  endure 
For  consciousness  the  motions  of  thy  will  \ 
For  apprehension  those  transceiident  truths 


Of  the  pure  intellect,  that  stand  as  laws 
(Submission     constituting     strength    and 

power) 
Even  to  thy  Being's  infinite  majesty ! 
This  universe  shall  pass  away — a  work 
Glorious !  because  the  shadow  of  thy  migh^ 
A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  thee. 
Ah !  if  the  time  must  come,  in  which  my 

feet 
No  more  shall  stray  where  meditation  leads, 
By  flowing  stream,  through  wood,  or  cnggy 

wild, 
Loved  haunts  like  these ;  the  unimprisoaed 

Mind 
May  yet  have  scope  to  range  among  her 

own. 
Her  thoughts,  her  images,  her  high  desires. 
If  the  dear  faculty  of  sight  should  fail, 
Still,  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  remember 
What  visionary  powers  of  eye  and  soul 
In  youth  were  mine ;  when,  stationed  on 

the  top 
Of  some  huge  hill — expectant,  I  beheld 
The  sun  rise  up,  from  distant  climes  re- 
turned 
Darkness  to  chase,  and  sleep;  and  bring 

the  day 
His  bounteous  gift !  or  saw  him  toward  the 

deep 
Sink  with  a  retinue  of  flaming  clouds 
Attended;  then,  my  spirit  was  entranced 
With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude ; 
The  measure  of  my  soul  was  filled  with 

bliss, 
And  holiest  love ;  as  earth,  sea,  air,  with 

light, 
With  pomp,  with  glory,  with  magnificence  I 

Those  fervent  raptures  are  forever  flown ; 
And,  since  their  date,  my  soul  hath  under- 
gone 
Change  manifold,  for  better  or  for  worse : 
Yet  cease  I  not  to  struggle,  and  aspire 
Heavenward ;  and  chide  the  part  of  me  that 

flags, 
Through  sinful  choice ;  or  dread  necessity 
On  human  nature  from  above  imposed. 
'Tis,  by  comparison,  an  easy  task 
Earth  to  despise;  but,  to  converse  with 

heaven — 
This  is  not  easy :— to  relinquish  all 
We  have,  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  joy, 
And  stand  in  freedom  loosened  from  this 

world, 
I  deem  not  arduous ;  but  must  needs  con- 
fess 
That  'tis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 
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Cea^ptioAs  e€|t»l  to  the  sours  desires ; 
And  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  keep 
Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to 

gain. 
—Man  is  of  dust .  ethereal  hopes  are  his, 
Which,  when  they  should  sustain  thems^elvefi 

aloft, 
Want  due   consistence;   like   a  pillar    of 

smoke* 
That  with  majestic  energy  from  earth 
Rises ;  but,  having  reached  the  thinner  air. 
Melt?,  and  dissolves,  and  is  no  longer  seen. 
From  this  infirmity  of  mortal  kind 
Sorrow  proceeds,  which  elsi  were  not;  at 

least,  [darned, 

If  ^rief  be  something  hallowed   and   or- 
If  in  proportion  it  be  just  and  meet, 
Yet,  through  tlus  weakness  of  the  general 


Is  it  enabled  to  maintain  its  hold 
In   that  excess    which   conscience   disap- 
proves. 
For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 
Of  selfishness ;  so  senseless  who  could  be 
As  long  and  perseveringly  to  mourn 
For  any  object  of  his  love,  removed 
From  this  unstable  world,  if  he  could  fix 
A  ^tidfying  view  upon  that  state 
Of  pure,  imperishable,  blessedness. 
Which  reason  promises,  and  holy  writ 
Ensures  to  all  believers  ?— Yet  mistrust 
Is  of  such  incEq)aaty,  methinks, 
No  natural  branch  ;  despondency  far  less  ; 
And^  least  of  all,  is  absolute  despair. 
— And,  if  thertf  be  whose  tender  frames 

have  drooped 
Even    to    the   dust;   apparently,  through 

weight 
Of  anguish  unrelieved,  and  lack  of  power 
An  agonizing  sorrow  to  transmute ; 
Deem  not  that  proof  is  here  of  hope  with- 
held 
When  wanted  most ;  a  confidence  impaired 
So  pitiably  that,  having  ceased  to  see 
With  bodily  eyes,  they  are  borne  down  by 

love 
Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  through  regret. 
Oh  I  no,  the  innocent  Sufferer  often  sees 
Too  clearly ;  feels  too  vividly ;  and  longs 
To  realize  the  vision,  with  intense 
And  over-constant  yearning ; — there— there 

lies  < 
The  excess,  by  which  the  balance  is  de- 
stroyed. 
Too,  too  contracted  are  these  walls  of  flesh. 
This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual 
orbs, 


Though  inconceivably  endowed,  too  dim 
For  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 
To  ecstasy ;  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 
Of  time  and  change  disdainitigf  takes   its 

course 
Along  the  line  of  limitless  desites. 
I,  speaking  now  from  such  disorder  free, 
Nor  rapt,  nor  craving,  but  in  settled  peace, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  they  whom  you  deplore 
Are  glorified  ;  or,  if  they  sleep,  shall  wake 
From  sleep,  and  dwell  with  God  in  endless  j 

k>ve. 
Hope  below  this  consists  not  with  belief 
In  mercy,  carried  infinite  degrees 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts; 
Hope  below  this  ccHisists  not  with  belief 
In  perfect  wisdom,  guiding  mightiest  powet 
That  finds  no  limits  but  her  own  pure  wiU. 

Here  then  we  rest    not  fearing  for  6ur 
creed. 
The   worst   that    human    reasoning    caa 

achieve, 
To  unsettle  or  perplex  it :  yet  with  pain 
Acknowledging,  and  grievous  self-reproach^ 
That,    though    immovably   convinced,  we , 

'  want 
Zeal,  and  the  virtue  to  exist  by  faith 
As  soldiers  live  by  courage ;  as,  by  strength 
Of  heart,  the  sailor  fights  witJi  roaring  seas. 
Alas  I  the  endowment  of  immortal  power 
Is  matched  unequally  with  custom,  time, 
And  domineering  faculties  of  sense 
In  alii  in  most  with  superadded  foes, 
Idle  temptations  ;  open  vanities 
Ephemeral   offspring   of  the    unblushing 

world ; 
And,  in  the  private  regions  of  the  mind, 
Ill-governed  passions,  ranklings  of  despite, 
Immoderate  wishes,  pining  discontent. 
Distress  and  care.     What  then  remains  ?«— 

To  seek 
Those  helps  for  his  occasions  ever  near 
Who  lacks  not  wiU  to  use  them ;  vows,  re- 
newed 
On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought ; 
Vigils  of  contemplation ;  praise ;  and  pray- 
er— [heart 
A  stream,  which,  from  the  fountain  of  the 
Issuing,  however  feebly,  nowhere  flows 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 
But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  sure 
For  him,  who,  seeking  faith   by  virtae, 

strives 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of  conscience— cooBciflnoe  ceverenced  and 
obeyed^ 
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As  God's  most  intimate   presence  in  the 

soul, 
And  his  most  perfect  image  in  the  world. 
—Endeavor  thus  to  live;  these  rules  re- 
gard, 
These  helps  solicit;  and  a  steadfast  seat 
Shall  then  be  yours  among  the  happy  few 
Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyreal 

air. 
Sons  of  the  morning.     For  your  nobler 

part, 
Ere  disencumbered  of  her  mortal  chains, 
Doubt  shall  be  quelled  and  trouble  chased 

away; 
With  only  such  degree  of  sadness  left 
As  may  support  longings  of  pure  desire ; 
And  strengthened  love,  rejoicing  secretly 
In  the  sublime  attractions  of  the  grave/' 

While,  in  this  strain,  the  venerable  Sage 
Poured  forth  his  aspirations,  and  announced 
His  judgments,  near  that  lonely  house  we 

paced, 
A  plot  of  green«sward,  seemingly  preserved 
By  nature's  care  from  wreck  of  scattered 

stones, 
And  from  encroachment  of  encircling  heath : 
Small  space  I  but,  for  reiterated  steps, 
Smooth  and  commodious ;  as  a  stately  deck 
Which  to  and  fro  the  mariner  is  used 
To  tread  for  pastime,  talking  with  his  mates. 
Or  haply  thinking  of  far-distant  friends, 
While  the  ship  glides  before  a  steady  breeze. 
Stillness  prevailed  around  us :  and  the  voice 
That  spake  was  capable  to  lift  the  soul 
Toward  regions  yet  more  tranquil.     But  me- 

thought 
That  he,  whose    fixed    despondency   had 

given 
Impulse  and  motive  to  that  strong  discourse. 
Was  less  upraised  in  spirit  than  abashed ; 
Shrinking  from  admonition,  like  a  man 
Who  feeis  that  to  exhort  is  to  reproach. 
Yet  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  aim. 
The  Sage  continued : — 

"  For  that  other  loss. 
The  loss  of  confidence  in  social  man, 
By  the  unexpected  transports  of  our  age 
Carried  so  high  that  every  thought  which 

looked 
Beyond  the  temporal  destiny  of  the  Kind 
To  many  seemed  superfluous — as  no  cause 
Could  e'er  for  such  exalted  confidence 
Exist ;  so,  none  is  now  for  fixed  despair ; 
The  two  extremes  are  equally  disowned 
By  reason  :  if,  with  sharp  recoil,  from  one 
You  have  been  driven  far  as  its  opposite, 


Between  them  seek  the  point  whereon  to 

build 
Sound  expectations.    So  doth  he  advise 
Who  shared  at  first  the  illusion;  but  was 

soon 
Cast  from  the  pedestal  of  pnde  by  shocks 
Which   Nature  gently  gave,  in  woods  and 

fields ; 
Nor  unreproved  by  Providence,  thus  speak- 
ing 
To  the  inattentive  children  of  the  world : 
'  Vain-glorious  Generation !  what  new  pow- 
ers 
On  you  have  been  conferred?  what  gifts, 

withheld 
From  your  progenitors,  have  ye  received. 
Fit  recompense  of  new  desert  ?  what  claim 
Are  ye  prepared  to  urge,  that  my  decrees 
For  you  should  undergo  a  sudden  change ; 
And  the  weak  functions  of  one  busy  day, 
Reclaiming  and  extirpating,  perform 
VVliat  all  the  slowly  moving  years  of  time, 
With  their  united  force,  have  left  undone  ? 
By  nature's  gradual  processes  be  taught ; 
By  story  be  confounded !    Ye  aspire 
Rashly,  to  fall  once  more ;  and  that  false 

fruit. 
Which,  to  your  over-weenin|f  spirits,  yields 
Hope  of  a  flight  celestial,  will  produce 
Misery  and  shame.    But  Wisdom  of  her 

sons 
Shall  not  the  less,  though  late,  be  justified.* 

Such   timely   warning,'*  said  the  Wan- 
derer, "  gave 
That  visionary  voice ;  and,  at  this  day, 
When  a  Tartarean  darkness  overspreads 
The  groaning  nations;  when  the  impious 

rule, 
By  will  or  by  established  ordinance. 
Their  own  dire  agents,  and  constrain  the 

good 
To  acts  which  they  abhor ;  though  I  bewail 
This  triumph,  yet  the  pity  of  my  heart 
Prevents  me  not  from  owning,  that  the  law, 
By  which  mankind  now  suffers,  is  most  just. 
For  by  superior  energies  ;  more  strict 
Affiance  in  each  other ;  faith  more  firm 
In  their  unhallowed  principles  ;  the  bad 
Have  fairly  earned  a  victory  o'er  the  weak, 
The  vacillating,  inconsistent  good. 
Therefore,  not  unconsoled,  I  wait — in  hope 
To  see  the  moment  when  tlie  righteous 

cause 
Shall  gain  defenders  zealous  and  devout 
As  thev  who  have  opposed  her ;  in  which 
Virtue 
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Will,  to  her  efforts,  tolerate  no  bounds 
That  are  not  lofty  as  her  rights ;  aspiring 
By  impulse  of  her  own  ethereal  zeal. 
That  spirit  only  can  redeem  mankind ; 
And  when  that  sacred  spirit  shall  appear, 
Then  shall  &ur  triumph  be  complete   as 

theirs. 
Yet,  should  this  confidence  prove  vain,  the 

wise 
Have  still  the  keeping:  of  their  proper  peace ; 
Are  guardians  of  their  own  tranquillity.  * 
rhey  act,  or  they  recede,  observe,  and  feel ; 
'  Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
Those  revolutions  of  disturbances 
Still  roll ;  where  all  the  aspects  of  misery 
Predominate ;  whose  strong  efforts  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  redress ; 
And  that  unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself  hcrw poor  a  thing  is  Man  ! '  * 

Happy  is  he  who  lives  to  understand. 
Not  human  nature  only,  but  explores 

I  AH  natures, — to  the  end  that  he  may  find 
The  law  that  governs  each;    and  where 
begins 
iXhe  union,  the  partition  where,  that  makes 
Kind  and  degree,  among  all  visible  Beings  ; 
The  constitutions,  powers,  and  faculties, 
k  Which  they  inherit, — cannot  step  beyond, — 

(And  cannot  fall  beneath ;  that  do  assign 
To  every  class  its  station  and  its  office, 
Through  all  the  mighty  commonwealth  of 
things ; 
Up  from  the  creeping  plant  to  sovereign 

Man. 
Such  converse,  if  directed  by  a  meek, 
Sincere,  and  humble  spirit,  teaches  love. 
For    knowledge  is  delight;  and  such  de- 
light 
Breeds  love :  yet,  suited  as  it  rather  is 
To-  thought  and  to  the  climbing  intellect. 
It  teaches  less  to  love  than  to  adore ; 
If  that  be  not  indeed  tiie  highest  love  I " 


**  Yet,"  said  I,  tempted  here  to  interpose, 
I  "  The  dignity  of  life  is  not  impaired 
By  aught  that  innocently  satisfies 
The  humbler  cravings  of  the  heart ;  and  he 
Is    a    still  happier   man,  who,  for   those 

heights 
Of  speculation  not  unfit,  descends ; 
And  such  benign  affections  cultivates 
Among  the  inferior  kinds ;  not  merelv  those 
That  he  may  call  his  own,  and  which  de- 
pend, 
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As  individual  objects  of  regard, 
Upon  his  care,  from  whom  he  also  looks 
For  signs  and  tokens  of  a  mutual  bond ; 
But  others,  far  be>'ond  this  narrow  sphere, 
Whom,  for  the  very  sake  of  love,  he  loves. 
Nor  is  it  a  mean  praise  of  rural  life 
And  solitude,  that  they  do  favor  most 
Most  frequently  call  forth,  and  best  sustain, 
These  pure  sensations ;  that  can  penetrate 
The  otetreperous  city  ;  on  the  barren  seas 
Are  not  unfelt;  and  much  might  recons 

mend, 
How  much  they  inight  inspirit  and  endear, 
The  loneliness  of  this  sublime  retreat  1 " 

''Yes,"  said  the  Sage,  resuming  the  dis- 
course 
Again  directed  to  his  downcast  Friend, 
^  If,  with  the  froward  will  and  grovelling 

soul 
Of  man,  offended,  liberty  is  here, 
And  invitation  every  hour  renewed, 
To    mark   their  placid   state  who   never 

heard 
Of  a  command  which  they  have  power  to 

break. 
Or  rule  which  they  are  tempted  to  trans- 
gress : 
These,  with  a  soothed  or  elevated  heart. 
May  we  behold ;  their  knowledge  register ; 
Observe  their  ways ;  and,  free  from  envy, 

find 
Complacence  there  : — ^but  wherefore  this  to 

you  ? 
I  guess  that,  welcome  to  your  lonely  hearth 
The  redbreast,  ruffled  up  by  winter's  cold 
Into  a  '  feathery  bunch,  feeds  at  your  hand: 
A  box,  perchance,  is  from  your  casement 

hung 
For  the  small  wren  to  build  in; — ^not  in 

vain. 
The  barriers  disregarding  that  surround 
This  deep  abiding  place,  before  your  sight 
Mounts  on  the  breeze  the  butterfly ;  and 

soars. 
Small  creature  as  he  is,  from  earth's  bright 

flowers, 
Into  the  dewy  clouds.     Ambition  reigns 
In  the  waste  wilderness :  the  Soul  ascends 
Drawn    towards  her  native  firmament  of 

heaven, 
When  the  fresh  eagle,  in  the  month  of 

May, 
Upborne,  at  evenmg,  on  replenished  wing, 
This  shaded  valley  leaves :  and  leaves  the 

dark 
Empurpled  hills,  conspicuously  renewing 
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A  proud  communication  with  tlie  ftim 
Low  sunlc  beneath  the  horizon  1 — List  I — I 

heard, 
From  yon  huge  breast  of  rock,  a  voice  seat 

forth 
As  if  the  visible  mountain  made  the  cry. 
Again  !" — The  effect  upon  the  soul  was 

such 
As  he  expressed :  from  out  the  mountain's 

heart 
The  solemn  voice  appeared  to  issue,  starN 

ling 
The  blank  air — ^for  the  rei^on  all  around 
Stood  empty  of  all  shape  of  life,  and  silent 
Save  for  that  single  cry,  the  unanswered  bleat 
Of  a  poor  lamb— left  somewhere  to  itself, 
The  plaintive  spirit  of  the  solitude ! 
He  ]Miased,  as  if  unwilling  to  proceed. 
Through  consciousness  that  silence  in  such 

place 
Was  best,  the  most  affectint^  eloquence. 
But  soon  his  thoughts  returned  upon  them« 

selves, 
And,  in  soft  tone  of  speech,  thus  he  re- 
resumed. 

**  Ah  1  if  the  hejtrt,  too  confidently  raised^ 
Perchance  too  U^htly  occupied,  or  lulled 
Too  easily,  despise  or  overlook 
The  vassalage  that  binds  her  to  the  earth. 
Her  sad  dependence  upon  time,  and  all 
The  trepidations  of  mortality. 
What  place  so   destitute  and  void  — but 

there 
The  little  flower  her  vanity  shall  check ; 
The  trailing  worm  reprove  her  thoughtless 

pride? 

These  craggy  regions,  these  chaotic  wilds, 
Does  that  benignity  pervade  that  warms 
The    mole  contented  with  her  darksome 

walk 
In  the  cold  ground ;  and  to  the  emmet  gives 
Her  foresight,  and  intelligence  that  makes 
The  tiny  creatures  strong  by  social  league ; 
Supports  the  generations,  multiplies 
Their  tribes,  till  we  behold  a  spacious  plain 
Or  gfrassy  bottom,  all,  with  Tittle  hi11s-> 
Their  labor,  covered,  as  a  lake  with  waves ; 
Thousands  of  cities,  in  the  desert  place, 
Built  up  of  life,  and  food,  and  means  of 

lifel 
Nor  wanting  here,  to  entertain  the  thought, 
Creatures  that  in  communities  exist, 
Less,  as  might  seem,  for  general  guardian- 
ship 
Or  through  dependence  upoaoiutiiai.aid^. 


Than  by  participation  of  delight 
And  a  strict  love  of  fellowship,  combined. 
What  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
The  gilded  stimtner  flies  to  mix  and  weave 
Their  sports  together  in  the  solar  beam, 
Or  in  the  gloom  of  twilight  hum  their  joy  I 
More  obviously  the  self -same  influence  rules 
The  feathered  kiads;  the  fieklf are's  pensive 

flock, 
The  cawing  rooks,  and  searmews  from  afar. 
Hovering  above  these  inland  solitudes, 
By  the  rough  wind  unscatteted,  at  whose 

call  [vales 

Ui^  through  the  trenches  of  the  long-drawn 
Their  voyage  Was  begun :  nor  is  its  power 
Unfelt  among  the  sedentary  fowl 
That  seek  yun  pool,  and  there  prolong  their 

stay 
In  silent  congress ;  or  together  roused 
Take  flight ;  while  with  their  dang  the  air 

resounds. 
And,  over  all,  in  that  ethereal  vault, 
Is  the  mute  company  of  changeful  clouds ; 
Bright  apparition,  suddenly  put  forth, 
The  rainbow  smiling  on  the  faded  storm  ; 
The  mild  assemblage  of  the  starry  heavens ; 
And  the  great  sun,  earth's  universal  lord  1 

How  bountiful  is  Nature  I  he  shall  find 
Who  seeks  not ;  and  to  him  who  hath  not 

asked 
Large   measure   shall   be    dealt      Three 

sabbath-days 
Are  scarcely  told,  since,  on  a  service  bent 
Of  mere  humanity,  you  clomb  those  heights; 
And  wliat  a  marvellous  arid  heavenly  show 
Was  suddenly  revealed ! — the  swains  moved 

on. 
And  heeded  not :    you  lingered,  you  per- 
ceived 
And  felt,  deeply  as  living  man  could  feel. 
There  is  a  luxury  in  selZ-dispraise  ; 
And  inward  self-disparagement  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast. 
Trust  me,  pronouncing  on  your  own  desert. 
You     judge     unthankfully :     distempered 

nerves 
Infect  the  thoughts:    the  languor  of  the 

frame 
Depresses  the  soul's    vigor.    Quit    your 

couch — 
Cleave  not  so  fondly  to  your  moody  cell ; 
Nor  let  the  hallowed  powers,  that  shed  from 

heaven 
Stillness  and  rest,  with  disapproving  eye 
Look  down  upon  your  taper,  through  a 

watch 


Of  midnight  hours,  unseasonably  twinkling 
In  this  deep  Hollow,  like  a  sullen  star 
Dimly  reflected  in  a  lonely  pool. 
Take  courage  and  withdraw  yourself  from 

ways 
That  run  not  parallel  to  nature's  course. 
Rise   with  the  larkt    your  matins    shall 

obtain 
Grace,  be  their  composition  what  it  may, 
If  but  with  hers  performed;  climb  once 

again. 
Climb  every  day,  those  ramparts  ;  meet  the 

breeze 
Upon  their  tops,  advetiturous  as  a  bee 
That  from  your  garden  TOither  soars,  to 

feed 
On  new-blown  heath ;  let  yon  commanding 

rock 
Be  your  frequented  Vratch-tower ;  roll  the 

stone 
In  thunder  down  the  tnoutitaitts ;  with  all 

your  might 
Chase  the  wild  goat ;  and  if  the  bold  red 

deer 
Fly  to  those  harbors,  driven  by  houhd  ahd 

horn 
Loud  echoing,  add  your  speed  to  the  pur- 
suit ; 
So,  wearied  to  your  hut  shall  you  return. 
And  siitk  at  evening  into  sound  repose.'* 

The  Solitary  lifted  toward  the  hills 
A  kindling  eye : — accordant  feelings  rushed 
Into  my  IxMiom,  whence  these  words  broke 

forth : 
**  Oh  1    what  a  joy   it   were,  in  vigorous 

health. 
To  have  a  body  (this  our  vital  frame 
"With  shrmking  sensibility  endued, 
And  all  the    nice  regards    of    flesh  and 

blood) 
And  to  the  elements  surrender  it 
As  if  it  were  a  spirit ! — How  diviiie. 
The  liberty,  for  frail,  for  mortal  man 
To  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glen 5 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 
Py  devious  footsteps ;  reijions  consecrate 
To  oldest  time !  and,  reckless  of  the  storm 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest, 
IBe  as  a  presence  or  ii  motion  -one 
Among   the  many  there;   and  while  the 

mists 
Flying,  and  rainy  vapors,  caM  out  shapes 
And  phantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid 

earth 
As  fast  as    mttsidan  scatters  sounds 


Out    of   an    instrumeht;    and   while   the 


(As  at  a.  first  creation  and  in  haste 
To  exercise  their  untried  faculties) 
Descending  from  the  region  of  the  clouds. 
And  starting  from  the  hollows  of  the  earth 
More  multitudinous  every  moment,  rend 
Their  way  before  them  —  what  a  joy  to 

roani 
An  equal  among  mightiest  energies. ; 
And  haply  sometimes  with  articulate  voite. 
Amid  the  deafening  tumult,  scarcely  heard 
By  him  that  utters  it,  exclaim  aloud, 
'  Rage  on,  ye  elements  I  let  moon  and  stars 
Their  aspects  lend,  and  mingle  in  their  turn 
With  this  commotion  (ruinous  though  it  be) 
From  day  to  night,  from  night  to  day,  pro- 
longed I ' " 
"  Yes,"  said  the  Wanderer,  taking  from 

my  lips 
The    stram    of    transport,  "whosoe'er   in 

youth 
Has,  through  ambition  of  his  soul,  given 

way 
To  such  desires,  and  grasped  at  such  de« 

light, 
Shall  feel  congenial  stirrings  late  and  long, 
In  spite  of  all  the  weakness  that  life  brings^ 
Its  cares  and  sorrows ;  he,  though  taught 

to  own 
The    tranquillizing    power  of   time,  shall 

wake, 
Wake  sometimes  to  a  noble  restlessness — 
Loving  the  sports  which  once  he  gloried  in« 

Compatriot,  Friend,  remote  are  Carry's 

hills, 

The  streams  far  distant  of  your  native  glen  i 

Yet  is  their  form  and  image  here  expressed . 

With  brotherly  resemblance.      Turh  your 

steps 
Wherever  fancy  leads ;  by  day,  by  night, 
Are  various  engines  working,  not  the  same 
As  those  with  which  your  soul  in  youth  was 

moved. 
But  by  the  great  Artificer  endowed  ' 

With  no  inferior  power.     You  dwell  alone  ; 
You  walk,  you  live,  you  speculate  alone ; 
Yet   doth  remembrance,  Uke  a  sovereign. 

prince. 
For  you  a  stately  gallery  maintain 
Of  gay  or  tragic  pictures.    You  have  Seen. 
Have   acted,   suffered,    travelled   far,  ob- 
served 
With  no  incurious   eye;   and  books   are 

yours. 
Within  whose  silent  chambers  trfeastUre  lies 


Preserved  from  age  to  age  ;  more  precious 

far 
Than  that  accumulated  store  of  gold 
And  orient  gems,  which,  for  a  day  of  need, 
The  Sultan  hides  deep  in  ancestral  tombs. 
These  hoards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at 

will  : 
And  music  waits  upon  your  skilful  touch, 
Sounds  which  the  wandering  shepherd  from 

these  heights 
Hears,  and  forgets  his  purpose ; — furnished 

thus, 
How  can  you  droop,  if  willing  to  be  up- 
raised? 

A  piteous  lot  it  were  to  flee  from  Man — 
Yet  not    rejoice   in    Nature.     He,    whose 

hours 
Are  by  domestic  pleasures  uncaressed 
And  unenlivened ;  who  exists  whole  years 
Apart  from  benefits  received  or  done 
'Mid  the  transactions  of  the  bustling  crowd  ,* 
Who  neither  hears,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  hear 
Of  the  world*s  interests — such  a  one  liath 

need 
Of  a  quick  fancv,  and  an  active  heart, 
That,  for  the  day's  consumption,  books  may 

yield 
Fooci    not    unwholesome;   earth    and   air 

correct 
His  morbid  humor,  with  delight  supplied 
Or  solace,  varying,  as  the  seasons  change. 
—  Truth    has    her    pleasure-grounds,    her 

haunts  of  ease 
And  easy  contemplation ;  gay  parterres, 
And  labyrinthine  walks,  her  sunny  glades 
And  shady  groves    in    studied  contrast- 
each, 
For  recreation,  leading  into  each ; 
These  may  he  range,  if  willing  to  partake 
Their  soft  indulgences,  and  in  due  time 
May  issue  thence,  recruited  for  tl\e  tasks 
And  course  of  service  Truth  requires  from 

those 
Who  tend  her  altars,  wait  upon  her  throne. 
And  guard  her    fortresses.    Who  thinks, 

and  feels, 
And  recognizes  ever  and  anon 
The  braeze  of  nature  stirring  in  his  soul, 
Why  need  such  man  tjo  desperately  astray, 
And  nurse  *  the  dreadful  appetite  o^  death  ? ' 
If  tired  with  systems,  each  in  its  dej^ee 
Substantial,  and  all  crumbling  in  their  turn. 
Let  him  build  systems  of   his  own,  and 

smile 
At   the    fond    work,  demolished   with   a 

touchy 


If  unreligious,  let  him  l)e  at  once 
Amoni;  ten  thousand  innocents,  enroTled 
A  pupil  in  the  many-chambered  school 
Where  superstition  weaves  her  airy  dreams. 

Life's  autumn  past,  I  stand  on  winter's 

verge ; 
And  daily  lose  what  I  desire  to  keep : 
Yet  rather  would  1  instantly  decline 
To  the  traditionary  sympathies 
Of  a  most  rustic  ignorance,  and  take 
A  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl 
Or  death-watch  :  and  as  readily  rejoice, 
If    two    auspicious    magpies    crossed    my 

way ; —       % 
To  this  would  rather  bend  than  see   and 

hear 
The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense, 
Where  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  hath  no 

place;  * 
Where    knowledge,  ill  begun  in  cold   re- 
mark 
On  outward  things,  with  formal  inference 

ends. 
Or,  if  the  mind  turn  inward,  she  recoils 
At  once— or,  not  recoiling,  is  perplexed 
Lost  in  a  gloom  of  uninspired  research  ; 
Meanwhile,  the  heart  within  the  heart,  the 

seat, 
Where    peace   and    happy   consciousness 

sliould  dwell. 
On  its  own  axis  restlessly  revolving, 
Seeks,  yet  can  nowhere  find,  the  Kght  of 

truth. 

Upon  the  breast  of  new-created  earth 
Man  walked ,  and  wlien  and  wheresoever  he 

moved, 
Alone  or  mated,  solitude  was  not. 
He  heard,  borne  on  the  wind  the  articulate 

yo^ 
Of  God  ;  and  Angels  to  his  sight  appeared 
Crowning  the  glorious  hills  of  paradise ; 
Or  through  the  groves  gliding  like  morning 

mist 
Enkindled   by  the   sun.    He   sate  —  and 

Ulked 
With    winged    Messengers;     who    daily 

brought 
To  his  small  island  in  the  ethereal  deep 
Tidings  of  joy  and  love. — From  those  pure 

heights 
(Whether  of  actual  vision,  sensible 
To  sight  and  feeling,  or  that  m  this  sort 
Have     condescendingly     been     shadowed 

forth 
Communications  spiritually  maintained,^ 
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And  intuitions  moral  and  divine) 
Fell    Human-kind  —  to    banishment    con- 
demned 
That  flowing  years  repealed  not :  and  dis- 
tress 
And  grief  spread  wide ;  but  Man  escaped 

the  doom 
Of  destitution  : — solitude  was  not. 
—  Jehovah  —  shapeless    Power   above   all 

Powers, 
Single  and  one,  the  omnipresent  God, 
By  vocal  utterance,  or  blaze  of  light. 
Or  cloud  of  darkness,  localized  in  heaven ; 
On  earth,  enshrined  within  the  wandering 

ark; 
Or.  out  of  Sion,  thundering  from  his  throne 
Between  the    Cherubim  —  on    the  chosen 

Race 
Showered  miracles,  and  ceased  not  to  dis- 
pense [age 
Judgments,  that  filled  the  land  from  age  to 
With  hope,  and  love,  and  gratitude,  and 

fear  ; 
And  with  amazement  smote ; — thereby  to 

assert 
His    scorned,  or    unacknowledged,   sover- 
eignty. 
And  when  the  One,  ineffable  of  name, 
Of  nature  indivisible,  withdrew 
From  mortal  adoration  or  regard. 
Not  then  was  Deity  engulfed ;  nor  Man, 
The  rational  creature,  left  to  feel  the  weight 
Of  his  own  reason,  without  sense  or  thought 
Of  higher  reason  and  a  purer  will. 
To    benefit   and    bless,  through    mightier 

power  ;— 
Whether  the  Persian — zealous  to  reject 
Altar  and  image,  and  the  mclusive  walls 
And    roofs    of    temples    built   by   human 

hands— 
To  loftiest  heights  ascending,  from  their 

tops. 
With  myrtle-wreathed  tiara  on  his  brow, 
Presented  sacrifice  to  moon  and  stars, 
And  to  the  winds  and  mother  elements. 
And  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens,  for 

him 
A  sensitive  existence,  and  a  God, 
With  lifted  hands  invoked,  and  songs  of 

praise: 
Or.  less  reluctantly  to  bonds  of  sense 
yielding  his  soul,  the  Babylonian  framed 
F'or  influence  undefined  a  personal  shape ; 
And,  from  the  plain,  with  toil  immense,  up- 
reared 
Tower  eight  times  planted  on  the  top  of 
tower, 


That  BeluS)  nightly  to  his  splendid  couch 
Descending,  there  might  rest;   upon  that 

height 
Pure  and  serene,  diffused — to  overlook 
Winding  Euphrates,  and  the  city  vast 
Of  his  devoted  worshippers,  far-stretched, 
Wltl)   grove    and  field  and  garden  inter- 
spersed ; 
Their  town,  and  foodful  region  for  support 
Against  the  pressure  of  beleaguering  war. 

Chaldean    Shepherds,  ranging    trackless 

fields. 
Beneath  the  concave  of  unclouded  skies 
Spread  like  a  sea,  in  boundless  solitude. 
Looked  on  tlie  polar  star,  as  on  a  guide 
And  guardian  of  their  course,  that  never 

closed  ' 

His  steadfast  eye.     The  planetary  Five 
With  a  sulxnissive  reverence  they  beheld ; 
Watched,  from  the  centre  of  their  sleeping 

flocks, 
Those  radiant  Mercuries,  that  seemed  to 

move 
Carrying  through  ether,  in  perpetual  round, 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  the  Gtxls ; 
And,  by  their  aspects,  signifying  works 
Of  dim  futurity,  to  Man  revealed, 
-r  The  imaginative  faculty  was  lord 
Of  observations  natural ;  and,  thus 
Led  on,  those  shepherds  niade  report  of 

stars 
In  set  rotation  passing  to  and  fro. 
Between  the  orbs  of  our  apparent  sphere 
And  its  invisible  counterpart,  adorned 
With  answering  constellations,  under  earth, 
Removed  from  all  approach  of  living  sieht 
But  present  to    the   dead ;  who,  so  they 

deemed. 
Like  those  celestial  messengers  beheld 
All  accidents,  and  judges  were  of  all. 

The  Uvelv  Grecian,  in  a  land  of  hills. 
Rivers  and  fertile    plains,  and    sounding 

shores. — 
Under  a  cope  of  sky  more  variable. 
Could  find  commodious   place    for    every 

God, 
Promptly  received,  as  prodigallv  brought. 
From  the    surrounding  countries,  at    the 

choice  • 

Of  all  adventurers.    With  unrivalled  skill, 
As  nicest  observation  furnished  hints 
For  studious  fancy,  his    quick    hand  be- 
stowed 
On  fluent  operations  a  fixed  shape ; 
Metal  or  stone,  idolatrously  served. 
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And   yet— triumphant   o*er  this  pompous 
show  j 

Of  art.  this  palpable  array  of  sense,  ! 

On  every  side  encountered  ;  in  despite 
Of  the  gross  fictions  chanted  in  the  streets 
By  wandering   Rhapsodists ;    and  in  con- 
tempt 
Of  doubt  and  bold  denial  hourly  urged 
Amid    the    wrangling    schools — a    spirit 

hunsf, 
Beautiful    region  I     o*er    thy    towns    and 

farms, 
Statues  and  temples,  ai>d  memorial  tombs ; 
And  emanations  were  perceived ;  and  acts 
Of  immortality,  in  Nature's  coufse, 
Exemplified  by  mysteries,  that  were  felt 
A^  bonds,  on  grave  philosopher  imposed 
And  armed  warrior  ;  and  in  every  grove 
A  gay  or  pensive  tenderness  prevailed, 
When  piety  more  awful  had  relaxed. 
— *  Take,  running  river,  take  these  locks  of 

mine' — 
Thus  would  the  Votary  say—*  this  severed 

hair. 
My  vow  fulfilling,  do  I  here  present. 
Thankful  for  my  Ix'loved  child's  return. 
Thy  bonks,  Cephisus,  he  again  hath  trod. 
Thy  murmurs  heard ;  and  drunk  the  crys- 
tal lymph  '  [lip, 
With  which  thou  dost  refresh  the  thirsty 
And,  all  day  long,  moisten  these  flowery 

fields!' 
And  doubtless,  sometimes,  when  the  hair 

was  shed 
Upon  the  flowing  stream,  a  thought  arose 
or  Life  continuous.  Being  unimpaired ; 
That  hath  been,  is,  and  where  it  was  and  is 
There  shall  endure, — existence  unexposed 
To  the  blind  walk  of  mortal  accident ; 
From  diminution  safe  and  weakening  age ; 
While  man  grows  old,  and  dwindles,  and 

decays; 
And  countless  generations  of  mankind 
Depart;  and  leave  no  vestige  where  they 
trod. 

We  live  by  Admiration,  Hope^  and  Love ; 
And,  even  as  these  are  well  and  wisely 

fixed, 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend. 
But  what  is  error  ?  * — "  Answer   he  who 

can  I" 
The  Skeptic  somewhat  haughtily  exclaimed : 
"Love,  Hope,  and  Admiration — are  they 

not 
Mad  Fancy's  favorite  vassals?    Does  not 

life 


Use  them,  full  oft,  as  pioneers  to  ruin, 
Gaides  to  destruction  i    Is  it  well  to  trust 
Imagination's  light  when  reason's  fails, 
The  unguarded  taper  where  the  guarded 

faints  ? 
— Stoop  from  those  heights,  and  soberly  d^ 

dare 
What  error  is ;  and,  of  our  errors,  which 
Doth  most  debase  the  mind ;  the  genuine 

seats 
Of   power,  Where  are   they?    Who  shall 

regulate, 
With  truth,  the  scale  of  intellectual  rank  ?** 

"  Methinks,"  persuasively  the  Sage   re- 
plied, 
**  That  for  this  arduous  office  you  possess 
Some  rare  advantaj^es.     Your  early  days 
A  grateful  recollection  must  supply 
Of  much  exalted  good  by  Heaven  vouch- 
safed 
To   dignify   the   humblest   state.  —  Your 

voice 
Hath,  in  my  hcarini*,  often  testified 
That  poor  men's  children,  they,  and  they 

alone. 
By  their  condition  taught,  can  understand 
The  wisdom  of  the  prayer  that  daily  asks 
For  daily  bread.    A  consciousness  is  yours 
How  feelingly  religion  may  be  learned 
In  smoky  cabins,  ^om  a  mother's  tongue — 
Heard  while  the  dwelling  vibrates  tio  the 

din 
Of     the     contiguous    torrent,     gathering 

strength 
At  every  moment — and,  with  strength,  in- 
crease 
Of  fury ;  or,  while  snow  is  at  the  door, 
Assaulting  and  defending,  and  the  wind, 
A  sightless  laborer,  whistles  at  his  work^ 
Fearful ;  but  resignation  tempers  fear, 
And  piety  is  sweet  to  infant  minds. 
—The  Shepherd-lad,  that  in  the  sunshine 

carves. 
On  the  green  turf,  a  dial — to  divide 
The  silent  hours ;  and  who  to  that  report 
Can  portion  out^is  pleasures,  and  adapt, 
Throus;hout  a  long  and  lonely  summer's 

day, 
His  round  of  pastoral  duties,  is  not  left 
With  less  intelligence  for  Me^ra/ things 
Of  gravest  import.     Early  he  perceives. 
Within  himself,  a  measure  and  a  rule. 
Which  to  the  sun  of  truth  he  can  apply, 
That  shines  Cor  him,  and  shines  for  all 

mnnkind. 
Experience  daily  fixing  his  regards 


}       On  nature's  wants,  he  knows  how  few  they 
are, 
And  where  they  lie,  how  answered  and  ap- 
peased. 
This  knowledge  ample  recompense  affords 
For  manifold  privations  ;  lie  refers 
His  nottons  to  this  standard ;  on  this  rock 
Rests  his  desires  ;  and  hence,  in  after  life, 
SouKstrengtheaing    patience,  and    sublime 

content. 
Imagination — not  permitted  here 
To  waste  her  powers,  as  in  the  worldling^s 

mind, 
On  fickle  pleasures,  and  superfluous  cares. 
And  trivial  ostentation — is  left  free 
And  puissant  to  range  the  solemn  walks 
Of  time  and  nature,  girded  by  a  zone 
That,  while  it  binds,  invigorates  and  sup- 
ports. 
Acknowledge,  then,  that  whether  by  the 

side 
Of  his  poor  hut.  or  on  the  mountain  top, 
Or  in  the  cultured  field,  a  Man  so  bred 
(Take  from  him  what  you  will  upon  the 

score 
Of  ignorance  or  illusion)  lives  and  breathes 
For  noble  purposes  of  mind :  his  heart 
Beats  to  the  heroic  song  of  ancient  days ; 
His  eye  distinguishes,  his  soul  creates. 
And  those  illusions,  which  excite  the  scora 
Or  move  the  pity  of  unthinking  minds, 
Are  they  not  mainly  outward  ministers 
Of  inward  conscience  ?   with  who»  service 

charged 
They  came  and  go,  appeared  and  disappear. 
Diverting  evil  purposes,  remorse 
Awakening,    chastening     an    intemperate 

grief. 
Or  pride  of  heart  abating :  and,  whene'er 
For  less  important  ends  those  pliantoms 
move,  [serve, 

Who  would  forbid  them,  if  their  presence 
On    thinly-peopled   mountains    and    wild 

heaths. 
Filling  a  space,  else  vacant,  to  exalt 
The  forms   of    Nature,  and    enlarge    her 
powers? 

Once  more  to  distant  ages  of  the  world 
Let  us  revert,  and  place  before  our  tlioughts 
The  face  which  rural  solitude  might  wear 
To    the    unenhghtened    swains  of    pagan 

Greece. 
— In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman, 

stretched 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  sununer's 

d^y, 
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With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose  : 

And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he 

When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to 
hear 

A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  thfe 
sounds 

Which  his  poor  sktU  could  make,  his  fancy 
fetched. 

Even  frpm  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun, 

A  beardless  Youth,  who  touched  a  golden 
hite, 

And  filled  the  illumined  groves  with  ravish- 
ment. 

The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  a  bright  eye 

Up  towards  the  crescenc  moon,  with  grate- 
ful heart 

Called  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  be- 
stowed 

That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous 
sport: 

And  hence,  a  beaming  Goddess  with  her 
Nymphs, 

Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome 
grove, 

Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 

By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave, 

Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase ;  as  moon  and 
stars 

Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven, 

When  winds  are  blowing  strong.  The 
traveller  slaked 

His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and 
thanked 

The  Naiad.    Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills 

Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train, 

Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  trans- 
formed 

Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 

The  Zephyrs  fanning,  as  they  passed,  their 
wings, 

Lacked  not,  for  love,  fair  objects  whom  they 
wooed 

With  gentle  whisper.  Withered  boughs 
grotesque. 

Stripped  of^  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary 

ag*^» 
From    depth    of   shaggy  covert    peeping 

forth 
In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side  { 
And,  sometimes,  intennixed  with  stirring 

horns 
Of    the   live   deer,  or  goat's   depending 

beard,— 
These    were    the    lurking  Satyrs,  a  wild 

brood 
Of  gamesome  Deities ;  or  Pan  himself. 
The  simple  shepherd's  awe-mspiring  God  1  ** 
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The  strain  was  aptly  chosen ;  and  I  could 

mark 
Its  kindly  influence^  o'er  the  yielding  brow 
Of  our  Companion,  gradually  diffused ; 
While,  listening,  he  had  paced  the  noiseless 

turf, 
Like  one  whose  untired  ear  a  murmuring 

stream 
Detains ;  but  tempted  now  to  interjxMe, 
He  with  a  smile  exclaimed : — 

"  'Tis  well  you  speak 
At  a  safe  distance  from  oar  native  land, 
And  from  the  mansions  where  our  youth 

was  taught. 
The  true  descendants  of  those  godly  men 
Who  swept  from  Scotland,  in  a  flame  of 

zeal, 
Shrine,  altar,  image,  and  the  massy  piles 
That  harbored  them, — the  souls  retaining 

yet 
The  churlish  features  of  that  after-race 
Who  fled  to  woods,  caverns,  and  jutting 

rocks, 
In  deadly  scorn  of  superstitious  rites, 
Or  what   their  scruples   construed  to  be 

such — 
How,  think  you,  would  they  tolerate  this 

scheme 
Of  fine  propensities,  that  tends,  if  urged 
Far  as  it  might  be  urged,  to  sow  afresh 
The  weeds  of  Romish  phantasy,  in  vain 
Uprooted ;  would  rc<onsocrate  our  wells 
To    good  Saint  Fillan  and  to  fair  Saint 

Anne ;  [Giles, 

And    from    long  banishment  recall  Saint 
To  watch  again  with  tutelary  love 
O'er     stately    Edinborough     throned    on 

crags? 
A  blessed  restoration,  to  behold 
The  patron,  on  the  shoulders  of  his  priests. 
Once  more  parading  through  our  crowded 

streets 
Now  simply  guarded  by  the  sober  powers 
Of  science,  and  philosophy,  and  sense  1 " 

This  answer  followed. — ^^  You  have  turned 
my  thoughts 
Upon  our  brave  Progenitors,  who  rose 
Against  idolatry  with  warlike  mind. 
And  shrunk  from  vain  observances,  to  lurk 
In  woods,  and  dwell  under  impending  rocks 
Ill-sheltered,  and  oil  wanting  fire  and  food ; 
Why  ? — for  this  very  reason  that  they  felt, 
And  did    acknowledge,    wheresoever    they 

moved, 
,A    spiritual    presence,  oft-times   miscon- 
ceived, 


But  still  a  high  dependence,  a  divine 
Bounty  and  government,  that  filled  their 

hearts 
With  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  fear,  and  love ; 
And  from  their  fervent  lips  drew  hymns  of 

praise, 
That  through  the  desert  irang.     Though  fa- 

*vored  less. 
Far  less,  than  these,  yet  such,  in  their  de- 
gree, 
Were  those  bewildered  Pagans  of  old  time. 
Beyond  their  own  poor  natures  and  above 
They  looked ;  were  humbly  thankful  for  the 

good 
Which  the  warm  sun  solicited,  and  earth 
Bestowed ;  were  gladsome,— and  their  moral 

sense 
They  fortified  with  reverence  for  the  Gods ; 
And  they  had  hopes  that  overstepped  the 

Grave. 

Now,  shall  our  great      scoverers/'  he  ex- 
claimed. 
Raising  his  voice  triumphantly, "  obtain 
From  sense  and  reason  less  than  these  ob- 
tained, 
Though  far  misled?    Shall  men  for  whom 

otu-  age 
Unbaffled  powers  of  vision  hath  prepared, 
To  explore  the  world  without  and  world 

within, 
Be    joyless     as    the     blind?     Ambitious 

spirits — 
Whom  earth,  at  this  late  season,  hath  pro- 
duced 
To  regulate  the  moving  spheres,  and  weigh 
The  planets  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand ; 
And  they  who  rather  dive  than  soar,  whose 

pains 
Have  solved  the  elements,  or  analyzed 
The  thinking  principle — shall  they  in  fact 
Prove  a  degraded  Race?  and  what  avails 
Renown,  if  their  presumption  make  them 

such? 
Oh!   there  is  laughter   at  their  work  in 

heaven ! 
Inquire  of  ancient  Wisdom ;  go,  demand 
Of  mighty  Nature,  if  'twas  ever  meant  I 

That  we  should  pry  far  off  yet  be  unraised : 
That  we  should  pore  and  dwindle  as  we 

pore, 
Viewing  all  objects  unremittin^ly 
In  disconnection  dead  and  spintless ; 
And  still  dividing,  and  dividing  still, 
Break  down  all  grandeur,  stiH  unsatisfied   I 
With  the  perverse  attempt,  while  littleness 
May  yet  become  more  tittle »  wag^lg  thus 
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An  impious  warfare  with  the  very  life 
Of  our  own  souls  1 

And  if  indeed  there  be 
An  all-pervading  Spirit,  upon  whom 
Our  dark  foundations  rest,  could  he  design 
That  this  magnificent  effect  of  power, 
The  earth  we  tread,  the  sky  that  we  be- 
hold 
By  day,  and  all  the  pomp  which  night  re- 
veals ; 
That  these — and  that  superior  mystery 
Our  vital  frame,  so  fearfully  devised. 
And  the  dread  soul  within  it — should  exist 
Only  to  be  examined,  pondered,  searched, 
Probed,  vexed,  and  criticised  f — Accuse  me 

not 
Of  arrogance,  unknown  Wanderer  as  I  am. 
If,  having  walked  with   Nature  threescore 

years. 
And  offered,  far  as  frailty  would  allow, 
My  heart  a  daily  sacrifice  to  Truth, 
I  now  affirm  of  Nature  and  of  Truth, 
Whom  1  have  served,  that  their  Divinity 
Revolts,  offended  at  the  ways  of  men 
Swayed  by  such  motives,  to  such  ends  em- 
ployed ; 
Philosophers,  who,  though  the  human  soul 
Be  of  a  thousand  faculties  composed, 
And  twice  ten  thousand  interests,  do  yet 

prize 
This  soul,  and  the  transcendent  universe, 
No  more  than  as  a  mirror  that  reflects 
To  proud  Self-love  her  own  intelligence ; 
Tiiat  one,  poor,  finite  object,  in  the  abyss 
Of  infinite  Being,  twinkling  restlessly  1 

Nor  higher  place  can  be  assigned  to  him 
And  his  compeers — the  laughing  Sage  of 

France. — 
Crowned  was  he,  if  my  memory  do  not  err, 
W^ith  laurel  planted  upon  hoary  hairs, 
In  sign  of  conc^uest  by  his  wit  achieved 
And  benefits  his  wisdom  had  conferred; 
His  stooping  body  tottered  with  wreaths  of 

flowers 
Opprest,  far  less  becoming  ornaments 
Than  spring  oft  twines  about  a  mouldering 

tree; 
Yet  so  it  pleased  a  fond,  a  vain,  old  Man, 
And  a  most  frivolous  people.     Him  I  mean 
Who  penned,  to  ridicule  confiding  faith, 
This  sorry  Legend ;  which  by  chance  we 

found 
Piled  in  a  nook,  through  malice,  as  might 

seem, 
Amon?  more  innocent  rubbish/' — Speaking 

tiius, 


With  a  brief  notice  when,  and  how,  and 

where. 
We  had  espied  the  book,  he  drew  it  forth  j 
And  courteously,  as  if  the  act  removed. 
At  once,  all  traces  from  the  good  Man's 

heart 
Of  unbenign  aversion  or  contempt. 
Restored  it  to  its  owner.   "  Gentle  Friend,'* 
Herewith  he  grasped  the  Solitary 's  hand, 
"  You  have  known  lights  and  guides  better 

than  these. 
Ah  I  let  not  aught  amiss  within  dispose 
A  noble  mind  to  practise  on  herself, 
And  tempt  opinion  to  support  the  wrongs 
Of  passion :  whatsoe'er  be  felt  or  feared. 
From  higher  judgment-seats  make  no  ap- 
peal 
To  lower :  can  you  question  that  the  soul 
Inherits  an  allegiance,  not  by  choice 
To  be  cast  off,  upon  an  oath  proposed 
By  each  new  upstart  notion  ?  In  the  ports 
Of  levity  no  refuge  can  be  found, 
No  shelter,  for  a  spirit  in  distress. 
He  who  by  wilful  disesteem  of  life 
And  proud  insensibility  to  hope, 
Affronts  the  eye  of  Solitude,  shall  learn 
That  her  mild  nature  can  be  terrible ; 
That  neither  she  nor  Silence  lack  the  power 
To  avenge  their  own  insulted  majesty. 

O  blest  seclusion  I  when  the  mind  ad- 
mits 
The  law  of  duty ;  and  can  therefore  move 
Through  each  vicissitude  of  loss  and  gain. 
Linked   in    entire   complacence  with  her 

choice ; 
When  yoiith's  presumptuousness  is   mel- 
lowed down. 
And  manhood's  vain  anxiety  dismissed ; 
When  wisdom  shows  her  seasonable  fruit, 
Upon  the  boughs  of  sheltering  leisure  hung 
In  sober  plenty  ;  when  the  spirit  stoops 
To  drink  with  gratitude  the  crystal  stream 
Of  unreproved  enjoyment ;  and  is  pleased 
To  muse,  and  be  saluted  by  the  air 
Of    meek  repentance,  wafting  wall-flower 

scents 
From  out   the  crumbling  ruins  of  fallen 

oride 
And'  chambers  of  transgression,  now  for- 
lorn. 
O,    calm    contented  days,    and    peaceful 

nights ! 
Who,  when  such  good  can   be  obtained, 

would  strive 
To  reconcile  his  manhood  to  a  couch 
Soft,  as  may  seem,  but,  under  that  disguise^ 
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Stuffe4  Vith  th?  thorny  aubstence  of  the 
past 

For  fixed  annoyayic^ ;  and  £uU  oft  beset 

With  floating  dreams,  black  and  disconso- 
late, 

The  vapory  phantoms  of  futurity  f 

Within  the  soul  a  faculty  abides, 
That  with  interpositions,  which  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal  that  they  become 
Contmgencies  of  pomp ;  and  serve  to  exalt 
Her  native  briehtness.    As  the  ample  noon, 
In  the  deep  stillness  of  a  summer  even 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove, 
Bums,  like  an  unconsuming  fire  of  light, 
In  the  green  trees;  and,  kindling  on  all 

sides 
Theiv  leafy  umbrage,  turns  the  dusky  veil 
Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own. 
Yea,  with  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 
Capacious  and  serene;— Like  power  abides 
In  man's  celestial  spirit ;  virtue  thus 
Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself;  thus  feeds 
A  calm,  a  beautiful,  and  silent  fire. 
From  the  encumbrances  of  mortal  life, 
From    error,    disappointment — ^nay,  from 

guilt; 
And  sometimes,  so  relenting  justice  wills, 
From  palpable  oppressions  of  despair/' 

The  Solitary  by  these  words  was  touched 
With  manifest  emotion,  and  exclaimed ; 
•*But  how    begin?   and    whence?— 'The 

Mind  is  free — 
Resolve,*  the  haughty  Moralist  would  say, 
*  This  single  act  is  all  that  we  demand.' 
Alas  !  such  wisdom  bids  a  creature  fly 
Whose  very  sorrow  is,  that  time  bath  shorn 
His  natural  wings  I — To  friendship  let  him 

turn 
For  succor ;  but  perhaps  he  sits  alone 
On  stormy  waters,  tossed  in  a  little  boat 
Ti>a.t  holds  but  liim,  and  can  contain  no 

more  1 
Religion  tells  of  amity  sublime 
Which  no  condition  can  preclude ;  of  One 
Who  sees  all  sufifering,  comprehends  all 

wants, 
All  weakness  fathoms,  can  supply  all  needs : 
But  is  that  bounty  absolute  ? — His  gifts. 
Are  they  not,  still,  in  some  degree,  rewards 
For  acts  of  service  ?    Can  his  love  extend 
To  hearts  that  own  not  him?    Will  showers 

of  grace. 
When  in  the  sky  no  promise  may  be  seen, 
7aU  to  refresh  a  j^ched  and  withered  laa4 


Or  shall  the  groaning  3pirit  cast  her  Ipad 
At  the  Redeemer's  feet?" 

In  rueful  tone, 
With    some   impatience  in   b(9  mieo^  be 

spake ; 
Back  to  my  mind  rushed  all  that  had  been 

urged 
To  calm  the  Sufferer  when  his  story  dosed ; 
1  looked  for  counsel  as  unbendipig  now ; 
But  a  discrimmatmg  sympathy 
Stooped  to  this  apt  repiy  .— 

**  As  men  from  men 
Do,  in  the  constitution  of  their  souls. 
Differ,  by  mystery  not  to  be  evplamed ; 
And  as  we  fall  by  various  ways,  and  sink 
One  deeper  than  another,  self<ondemned, 
Through    manifold    degrees  oC  gnef  and 

shamie; 
So  manifold  and  various  are  the  ways 
Of  restoration,  fashioned  to  the  steps 
Of  all  infirmity,  and  tending  all 
To  the  same  point,  attainable  by  all — 
Peace  in  ourselves,  and  union  with  bur  God. 
For  you,  assuredly,  a  hopeful  road 
Lies  open :  we  have  heard  from  you  a  voic^ 
At  every  moment  softened  in  its  course 
By  tenderness  of   heart ;  have  seen  your 

eye. 
Even  like  an  altar  lit  by  fire  from  beayen. 
Kindle  before  us.—  Your  discourse  this  day, 
That,  like  the  fable,  Lethe,  wished  to  fltw 
In    creeping     sadness,    through    oblivious 

shades 
Of  death  and  night,  has  caught  at  every 

turn 
The  colors  of  the  sun.     Access  for  you 
Is  yet  preserved  to  pripciples  uf  truth, 
Which  the  imaginative  will  uf^Ids 
In  seats  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  approached 
By  the  inferior  Faculty  that  moulds, 
With  her  minute  and  speculative  pains, 
Opinion,  ^ver  changing ! 

I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell ; 
To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 
Listened   intensely ;    and  his  countenance 

soon 
Brightened  with  joy ;  for  from  within  were 

heard 
Murmurings,    whereby    the    monitor    fotr 

pressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea.  '. 

(Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself  V 

Is  to  the  eaj*  of  Faith ;  and  there  are  1 
1  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 


Chilt>  Listenino  to  a  Shell. 
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i Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things ; 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-during  power; 
And  centra]  ^ce,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation.     Here  you  stand, 
Adore,  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not ; 
Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought ; 
Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  will. 
—Yes,  you  have  fejt,  and  may  not  cease  to 

feel. 
The  estate  of  man  would  be  indeed  forlorn 
If  false  conclusions  ot  the  reasoning  power 
Made  the  eye  blind,  and  closed  the  passages 
Through  which  tlie  ear  converses  with  the 

heart. 
Has  not  the  soul,  the  being  of  your  life, 
Received  a  shock  of  awful  consciousness, 
In  some    calm  s/sason,   when  these  lofty 

rocks 
And  night's  approach  bring  down  the  un- 
clouded sky, 
To  rest  upon  their  circumambient  walls  ; 
A  temple  framing  of  dimensions  vast, 
And  yet  not  too  enormous  for  the  sound 
Of  human  anthems,^>choral  song,  or  burst 
Sublime  of  instrumental  harmony, 
To  glorify  the  Eternal  1    Whfit  if  these 
Did  never  break  the  stillness  that  prevails 
Here,— if  the  solemn  nightingale  be  mute, 
And  the  soft  woodlark  here  did  never  chant 
Her  vespers, — Nature  fails  not  to  provide 
Impulse   and  utterance.    The  whispering 

air 
Sends  inspiration  from  the  shadowy  heights. 
And  blind  recesses  of  the  cavemed  rocks ; «. 
Tlie  little  rills,  and  wate^-s  numberless, 
Inaudible  by  dayUght,  blended  their  notes 
With  the  loud  streams :  and  often,  at  the 

hour 
When  issue  forth  the  first  pale  stars,  is 

heardy 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  fabric  huge, 
One  voice — the  solitary  raven,  flying 
Athwart  the  concave  of  the  dark  blue  dome, 
Unseen,    perchance   above  all    power    of 

sight— 
An  iron  knell  !  with  echoes  from  afar 
Faint — and  still  fainter— as  the  cry,  with 

which 
The  wsmderer  accompanies  her  flight 
Through  the  calm  region,  fades  upon  the 


Diminishing  by  distance  till  it  seemed 

To  expire;  yet  from  the  abyss  is  caught 

again, 
And  yet  again  recovered  1 

.    But  descending 
From  these  ima^native  heights,  that  yield 


Far-stretching  views  into  eternity, 
Acknowledge  that  to  Nature's  humble  power 
Your  dierished  sullenness  is  forced  to  bend 
Even  here,  where  her  amenities  are  sown 
With  sparing  hand.    Then  trust  yourself 

abroad  [fields, 

To  range  her  blooming  bowers,  and  spacioua 
Where  on  the  labours  of  the  happv  throng 
She  smiles,  includine  in  her  wild  embrace 
City,  and  town,  and  tower,— and  sea  with, 

ships 
Sprinkled ;  —  be  our  Companion  while  wt 

track 
Her  rivers  populous  with  gliding  life ; 
While,  free  as  air,  o'er  printless  sands  w^ 

march. 
Or  pierce  the  gloom  of  her  majestic  woods; 
Roaming,  or  resting  under  grateful  shade 
In  peace  and  meditative  cheerfulness ; 
Where  living  things,  and  things  inanimate, 
Do  speak,  at  Heaven's  conunand,  to  ey« 

and  ear. 
And  speak  to  social  reason's  inner  sense. 
With  inarticulate  language. 

For,  the  Man— 
Who.  in  this  spirit,  communes  with  tii9 

jForms 
Of  nature,  who  with  understanding  heart 
Both  knows  and  loves  such  objects  as  excitq 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disquietude, 
No  vengeance,  and  no  hatred— needs  mualt 

feel 
The  joy  of  that  pure  principle  of  love 
So  deeply,  that,  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Less  pure  and  exquisite,  he  cannot  chooM 
But  seek  for  objects  of  a  kindred  love 
In  fellow-natures  and  a  kindred  joy. 
Accordingly  he  by  degrees  perceives 
His  feelings  of  aversion  softened  dowr  \ 
A  holy  teniderness  pervade  his  frame. 
His  sanity  of  reason  not  impaired, 
Say  rather,  all  his  thoughts  now  flowing 

clear, 
Froni  a  clear  fountain   flowing,  be  looks 

round 
And  seeks  for  good ;  and  finds  the  good  he 

seeks: 
Until  abhorrence  and  contempt  are  things 
He  only  knows  by  name ;  and,  if  he  hear^ 
From  other  mouths,  the  language  which 

they  speak. 
He  is  compassionate ;  and  has  no  thought ; 
No  feeling,  which  can  overcome  his  k>ve. 

And    further;   by    contemplating  these 
Forms 
In  the  reUt^Qn$  which  th^  besur  tQ  auiQt 
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He  shall  discern,  how,  through  the  various 

means 
Which  silently  they  yield,  are  multiplied 
The  spiritual  presence  of  absent  things. 
Trust  me,  that  for  the  instructed,  time  will 
come  [teach 

When  they  shall  meet  no  object  but  may 
Some  acceptable  lesson  to  their  minds 
Of  human  suffering,  or  of  human  joy. 
So  shall  ihey  learn,  while  all  things  speak 
of  man,  [laws, 

Their  duties  from  all  forms;  and  general 
And  local  accidents,  shall  tend  alike 
To  rouse,  to  urge ;  and,  with  the  will,  confer 
The  ability  to  spread  the  blessings  wide 
Of  true  philanthropy.     The  light  of  love 
Not  failing,  perseverance  from  their  steps 
Departing  not,  for  them  shall  be  confirmed 
The  glorious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 
Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 
Auxiliar   to   divine.    That   change    shall 

clothe 
The  naked  spirit,  ceasing  to  deplore 
The  burthen  of  existence.    Science  then 
Shall  be  a  precious  visitant ;  and  then. 
And  only  then,  be  worthy  of  her  name: 
For  then  her  heart  shall  kindle  her  dull  eye, 
Dull  and  inanimate,  no  more  shall  hang 
Chained  to  its  object  in  brute  slavery ; 
But  taught  with  patient  interest  to  watch 
The  process  of  things,  and  serve  the  cause 
Of  order  and  distinctness,  not  for  this 
Shall  it  forget  that  its  most  noble  use. 
Its  most  illustrious  province,  must  be  found 
In  furnishing  clear  guidance,  a  support 
Not  treacherous  to  the  mind's  excursive 

power. 
— So  build  we  up  the  Being  that  we  are ; 
Thus  deeply  dnnking-in  the  soul  of  things. 
We  shall  be  wise  perforce ;  and  while  in- 
spired [free 
By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the  Will  is 
Shall    move    unswerving,  even  as    if  im- 
pelled 
By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path 
Of  order  and  of  good.     Whate'er  we  see, 
Or  feel,  shall  tend  to  quicken  and  refine ; 
Shall  fix,  in  calmer  seats  of  moral  strength, 
Earthly  desires ;  and  raise,  to  loftier  heights 
Of  divine  love,  our  intellectual  soul.'' 

•  Here  closed  the  Sage  that  eloquent  har- 
angue, [stream. 
Poured  forth  with  fervor  in  continuous 
Such  as,  remote,  mid  savage  wilderness. 
An  Indian  Chief  discharges  from  his  breast 
Into  th«  hearing  of  assembled  tribes, 


In  open  circle  seated  round,  and  hushed 
As  the  unbreathing  air,  when  not  a  leaf 
Stirs  in    the  mighty  woods. — So  did    he 

speak: 
The  words  he  uttered  shall  not  pass  away 
Dispersed,  like  music  that  the  wind  takes  up 
By  snatches,  and  lets  fall,  to  be  forgotten  ; 
No— they  sank  into  me,  the  bounteous  gift 
Of  one  whom  time  and  nature  had  made 

wise. 
Gracing  his  doctrine  with  authority 
Which  hostile  spirits  silently  allow : 
Of  one  accustomed  to  desiries  that  feed 
On  fruitage  gathered  from  the  tree  of  life ; 
To  hop3S  on    knowledge   and  experience 

built ; 
Of  one  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Had  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A  passionate  intuition ;  whence  the  Soul, 
Though  bound  to  earth  by  ties  of  pity  and 

love. 
From  all  injurious  servitude  was  free. 

The  Sun,  before  his  place  of  rest  were 

reached. 
Had  yet  to  travel  far,  but  unto  us. 
To  us  who  stood  low  in  that  hollow  ddl. 
He  had  become  invisible, — a  pomp 
Leaving  behind  of  yellow  radiance  spread 
Over  the  mountain  sides,  in  contrast  bold 
With  ample  shadows,  seemingly,  no  less 
Than  those  resplendent  lights,  his  rich  be- 
quest ; 
A  dispensation  of  his  evening  power. 
— Adown  the  path  that  from  the  glen  had 

led  [Mate 

The  funeral  train,  the  Shepherd  and  his 
Were  seen  descending  :— forth  to  greet  them 

ran 
Our  little  Page  :  the  rustic  pair  approach ; 
And  in  the  Matron's  countenance  may  be 

read 
Plain  indication  that  the  words,  which  told 
How  that  neglected  Pensioner  was  sent 
before  his  time  into  a  quiet  grave, 
Had  done  to  her  humanity  no  wrong : 
But  we    are    kindly  welcomed — promptly 

served 
With  ostentatious  zeal. — Along  the  floor 
Of  the  small  Cottage  in  the  lonely  Dell 
A  grateiful  couch  was  spread  for  our  repose ; 
Where,  in  the  guise  of  mountaineers,  we 

lay,  [sound 

Stretched  upon  fragrant  heath,  and  lulled  by 
Of  far-off  torrents  charming  the  still  night. 
And.  to  tired  limbs  and  over-busy  thoughts, 
Inviting  sleep  and  soft  lorgetf ulness. 
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BOOK  FIFTH. 


THE  PASTOR.     ' 

ARGUMENT. 

Farewell  to  the  Valley— Reflections— A  large 
and  populous  Vale  described— The  Pastors 
Dwelling,  and  some  account  of  him— Church 
and  Mcnuments— -The  Solitary  musing,  and 
where  —  Roused  —  In  the  Churchyard  the 
Solitary  communicates  the  thoughts  which 
had  recently  passed  through  his  mind — Lofty 
tone  of  the  Wanderer's  discourse  of  yester- 
day adverted  to — Rite  of  Baptism,  and  the 
professions  accompanyine  it,  contrasted  with 
the  real  state  of  human  life— Apology  for  the 
Rite— Inconsistency  of  the  best  men— Ac- 
knowledgment that  practice  falls  far  below 
the  injunctions  of  dut^  as  existing  in  the 
mind— General  complaint  of  a  falling-ofif  in 
the  value  of  life  after  the  time  of  youth- 
Outward  appearances  of  content  and  happi- 
ness in  degree  illusive— Pastor  approaches — 
Appead  made  to  him — His  answer — Wan- 
derer in  sympathy  with  him — Suggestion 
that  the  least  ambitious  enquirers  may  be 
most  frpe  from  error— The  Pastor  is  desired 
to  give  some  portraits  of  the  living  or  dead 
from  his  own  observation  of  life  among 
these  Mountains  —  and  for  what  purpose 
—  Pastor  consents  —  MounCain  cottage  — 
Excellent  qualities  of  its  Inhabitants  — 
Solitary  expresses  his  pleasure  ;  but  denies 
•the  praise  of  virtue  to  worth  of  this  kind — 
Feelings  of  the  Priest  before  he  enters  upon 
bis  account  of  persons  interred  in  the  Church- 
yard—Graves of  unbaptized  Infants — Fu- 
neral and  sepulchral  observances,  whence — 
Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  whence  de- 
rived >- Profession  of  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
Immortahty. 

**  Farewell,  deep  Valley,  with  thy  one 

rude  House, 
And  its  small  lot  of  life-supporting  fields. 
And  guardian  rocks! — Farewell,  attractive 

seatl 
To  the  still  influx  of  the  momine  light 
Open,    and    day*s    pure  cheerfulness,  but 

veiled 
From  human  observation,  as  if  yet 
Primeval  forests  wrapt  thee  round  with  dark 
Im]}enetrable  shade ;  once  more  farewell, 
Majestic  circuit,  beautiful  abyss. 
By  Nature  destined  from  the  birth  of  things 
For  quietness  profound ! " 

Upon  the  side 
Of  that  brown  ridge,  sole  outlet  of  the  vale 


Which  foot  of  boldest  stranger  would  at- 
tempt. 
Lingering    behind ,  my    comrades,  thus    I 

breathed 
A  parting  tribute  to  a  spot  that  seemed 
Like  the  fixed  centre  of  a  troubled  world. 
Again  1  halted  with  reverted  eyes ; 
The  chain  that  would  not  slacken,  was  at 

length 
Snapt,— -and,  pursuing  leisurely  my  way. 
How  vain,  thought  I,  is  it  by  change  of 

place 
To  seek    that   comfort    which    the    mind 

denies ; 
Yet  trial  and  temptation  oft  are  shunned 
Wisely ;  and  by  such  tenure  do  we  hold 
Frail  life's  possessions,  that  even  they  whose 

fate 
Yields  no  peculiar  reason  of  complaint 
Might,  by  the  promise  that  is  here,  be  won 
To  steal  from  active  duties,  and  embrace 
Obscurity,  and  undisturbed  repose. 
— Knowledge,  methinks,  in  these  disordered 

times, 
Should  be  allowed  a  privilege  to  have 
Her  anchorites,  like  piety  of  old ; 
Men   who,  from  faction  sacred,  and  un- 
stained 
By  war,  might,  if  so  minded,  turn  aside 
Uncensured,  and  subsist,  a  scattered  few 
Living  to  God  and  nature,  and  content 
With  that  communion.    Consecrated  be 
The  spots  where  such  abide  1   But  happier 

still 
The  Man, whom,  furthermore,  a  hope  attends 
That  meditation  and  research  may  guide 
His  privacy  to  principles  and  powers 
Discovereci  or  invented  ;  or  set  forth. 
Through  his  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of 

truth. 
In  lucid  order ;  so  that,  when  his  cotu-se 
Is  run,  some  faithful  eulogist  may  say. 
He  sought  not  praise,  and  praise  did  over- 
look 
His  unobtrusive  merit ;  but  his  life, 
Sweet  to  himself,  was  exercised  in  good 
That  shall  survive  his  name  and  memory 

Acknowledgments  of  gratitude  sincere 
Accompanied     these     musings ;     fervent 

thanks 
For  my  own  peaceful  lot  and  happy  choin  | 


A  choice   that  from  the  passions  of  the 

world 
Withdrew,  and  fixed  me  in  a  still  retreat  { 
Sheltered,  but  not  to  social  duties  lost, 
Secluded,  but  not  buried ;  and  with  son 
Cheering  my  days»  and  with  industrious 

thought ; 
With  the  ever-welcome  company  of  books ; 
With  virtuous  friendship's  soul-sustaining 

aid, 
And  with  the  blessings  of  domestic  love. 

Thus  occupied  in  mind  I  paced  along. 
Following  the  rugged  road,  by  sledge  or 

wheel 
Worn  in  the  moorland,  till  I  overtook 
My  two  Associates,  in  the  morning  sunshine 
Halting  together  on  a  rocky  knoll, 
Whence  the  bare  road  ascended  rapidly 
Tu  the  green  meadows  of  another  vale. 

Here  did  our  pensive  Host  put  forth  his 

hand 
In  sign  of  farewell.    "  Nay,"  the  old  Man 

said, 
*•  The  fragrant  air  its  coolness  still  retains ; 
Tlie  herds  and  flocks  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  grass :  you  cannot  leave  us  now. 
We  rnust  not  part' at  this  inviting  hour.'* 
He  yielded,  though  reluctant;  for  liis  mind 
Instinctively  disposed  him  to  retire 
To  his  own  covert ;  as  a  billow,  heavrd 
Upon  the  beach,  rolls  back  into  the  sea. 
— So  we  descend :    and  winding  round  a 

rock 
Attained  a  point  that  showed  the  valley — 

stretched 
In  length  before  us  ;  and,  not  distant  far, 
Upon  a  rising-ground  a  gray  church-tower, 
Whose  battlements  were  screened  by  tufted 

trees. 
And  towards  a  cr>'stal  Mere,  that  lay  beyond 
Among  steep  hills  and  woods  embosomed, 

flowed 
A   copious    stream    with    boldly-winding. 

course ; 
Here  traceable,  there  hidden — there  again 
To  sight  restored,  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 
On  the  stream's  bank,  and  everywhere  ap- 
peared 
Fair  dwellings, single,  or  in  social  knots; 
Some  scattered  o'er  the  level,  others  perched 
On  the  hill-side,  a  cheerful  quiet  scene, 
Now  in  its  morning  purity  arrayed. 

**  As  'mid  some  happy  valley  of  the  Alps," 
Said  I,  "  once  happy,  ere  tyrannic  power, 
Waotoaly  breaking  it  upon  the  Swissj^ 


Destroyed  their  unoffending  commonwealth, 

A  popular  equality  reigns  here. 

Save  for  yon  stately  House  beneath  whose 

roof 
A  rural  lord  might  dwell." — ^''No  feudal 

pomp. 
Or  power,*'  replied  the  Wanderer,  "  to  that 

House 
Belongs  but  there  in  his  allotted  Home 
Abides,  from  year  to  year,  a  genuine  Priest, 
The  shepherd  of  his  flock ;  or,  as  a  king 
Is  styled,  when  most  affectionately  praised, 
The  fatlier  of  his  people.    Such  is  he ; 
And  rich  and  pror,  and  young  and  old, 

rejoice 
Under  his  spiritual  sway.     He  hath  vouch- 
safed 
To  me  some  portion  of  a  kind  regard ; 
And  something  also  of  his  inner  mind 
Hath  he  imparted — ^but  1  speak  of  him 
As  he  is  known  to  all. 

The  calm  delights 
Of  unambitious  piety  he  chose. 
And  learning's  solid  dignity ;  though  bom 
Of   knightly    race,  nor  wanting  powerful 

friends 
Hither,  in  prime  of  manhood,  he  withdrew 
From    academic  bowers.      He  loved  the 

spot— 
Who  does  not  love  his  native  soil? — ^he 

prized 
The  ancient  rural  character,  composed 
Of  simple  manners,  feeling  unsupprest 
And  undisguised,  and  strong  and  sedous 

thought ; 
A  character  reflected  in  himself. 
With  such  embellishment  as  well  beseems 
His  rank  and  sacred  function.    This  deep 

vale 
Winds  far  in  reaches  hidden  from  our  sight, 
And  one  a  turreted  manorial  hall 
Adorns,  in  which  the  good  Man's  ancestors, 
Have  dwelt  through  ages — Patrons  of  this 

Cure, 
To  them,  and  to  his  own  judicious  pains, 
The  Vicar's  dwelling,  and  the  whole  domain. 
Owes  that  presiding  aspect  which  might 

well 
Attract  your  notice ;  statelio*  than  could  else 
Have   been  bestowed,  through  course  of 

common  chance. 
On  an  unwealthy  mountain  Benefice^" 

This  said,  oft  pausing,  we  pursued  our 
way; 
Nor  reached  the  village-churchyard  til]  the 
sun 
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Travelling  at  steadier  jpace  than  mm,  had 

risen 
Above  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills, 
And  round  our    path    darted    oppressive 

beams. 

As  chanced,  the  portals  of  the  sacred  Pile 
Stood  open  ;  and  we  entered.  On  my  frame, 
At  such  transition  from  the  fervid  air, 
A  grateful  coolness  fell,  that  seemed    to 

strike 
The  heart,  in  concert  with  that  temperate 

awe 
And  natural  reverence  which  the  place  in- 
spired. 
Not  raised  in  nice  proportions  was  the  pile, 
But  large  and  massy ;  for  duration  built ; 
With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 
By  naked  rafters  intricately  crossed, 
Like   leafless  underb.ughs,  in  some  thick 

wood. 
All  withered  by  the  depth  of  shade  above. 
Admonitory  texts  inscribed  the  walls, 
Each  in  its  ornamental  scroll  enclosed ; 
Each  also  crowned  with  winged  heads — a 

pair 
Of  rudely-painted  Cherubim.     The  floor 
Of  nave  and  aisle^  in  unpretending  guise. 
Was  occupied  by  oaken  benches  ranged 
In  seemly  rows ;  the  chancel  only  showed 
Some  vain  distinctions,  marks  of  earthly 

state 
By  immemorial  privilege  allowed ; 
Though  with  the  £ncincture's  special  sanc- 
tity 
But  ill  according.     An  heraldic  shield. 
Varying  its  tincture  with  the  changeful  light, 
Imbued  the  altar-window ;  fixed  aloft 
A  faded  hatchment  hung,  and  one  by  .time 
Yet  undiscolored.    A  capacious  pew 
Of  sculptured  oak  stood  here,  with  drapery 

lined  ; 
And  marble  monuments  were  here  displayed 
Thronging    the    walls;   and  on  the  floor 

beneath 
Sepulchral  stones  appeared,  with  emblems 

graven 
And  foot'wom   epitaphs,  and  some  with 

small 
And  shining  effigies  of  brass  inlaid. 

The   tribute    by  the^e    various  records 
claimed 
Duly  we  paid,  each  after  each,  and  read 
The  ordinary  chronicle  of  birth, 
Office,  alliance,  and  promotion — all 
Kndir.^  in  dust ;  of  upright  magistrates, 


Grave  doctors  strenuous  for  the  m.other- 

church. 
And  uncorrupted  senators,  alike 
To  king  and  people  true.    A  brazen  plate. 
Not  easily  deciphered,  told  of  one 
Whose  course  of  earthly  honor  was  begun 
In  quality  of  page  among  the  train 
Of  the  eighth  Henry,  when  he  crossed  the 

seas 
His   royal  state  to  show,  and  prove  his 

strength 
In  tournament,  upcm  the  flelds  of  France. 
Another  tablet  registered  the  death. 
And  praised  the  gallant  bearing,  of  a  Knight 
Tried  in  the  sea-fig^hts  of  a  second  Charles. 
Near  this  brave  Knight  his  Father  lay  en- 
tombed ; 
And,  to  the  silent  language  giving  voice, 
I  read, — how  in  his  manhood's  earlier  day 
He,  *mid  the  afflictions  of  intestine  war 
And  rightful  government  subverted,  found 
One  only  solace — that  he  had  espoused 
A  virtuous  Lady  tenderly  beloved 
For  her  benign  perfections  ;  and  yet  more 
Endeared  to  him  for  this,  that,  in  her  state 
Of  wedlock  richly  crowned  with  Heaven's 

regard. 
She  with  a  numerous  issue  filled  his  house, 
Who  throve,  like  plants,  uninjured  by  the 

storm  [speak 

That  laid  their  country  waste.     No  need  to 
Of  less  particular  notices  assigned 
To  Youth  or  Maiden  gone  before  their  time, 
And  Matrons  and  un wedded  Sisters  old; 
Whose  charity  and  goodness  were  rehearsed 
In  modest  panegyric 

"  These  dim  lines. 
What  would  they  tell  ? "  said  I,— but,  from 

the  task 
Of  puzzling  out  that  faded  narrative. 
With  whisper  soft  my  venerable  Friend 
Called  me  ;  and,  looking  down  the  dark* 

some  aisle, 
I  saw  the  Tenant  of  the  lonely  vale 
Standing  apart ;  with  curvM  arm  reclined 
On  the  baptismal  font ;  his  pallid  tace 
Upturned,  as  if  his  mind  were  rapt,  or  lost 
In  some  abstraction  ;— gracefully  he  stood. 
The  semblance  bearing  of    a   sculptured 

form 
That  leans  upon  a  monumental  urn 
In  peace,  from  mom  to  night,  from  year  to 

year. 

Him  from  that  posture  did  the  Sexton 
rouse ; 
Who  entered,  humming  carelessly  a  tune, 
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Continuation  haply  of  the  notes 

That  had  beguiled  the  work  from  which  he 

came, 
With  spade  and  mattock  o'er  his  shoulder 

hung ; 
To  be  deposited,  for  future  need, 
In  their  appointed  place.    The  pale  Recluse 
Withdrew ;  and  straight  we  followed,— to  a 

spot 
Where  sun  and  shade  were  intermixed ;  for 

there 
A  broad  oak,  stretching  forth  its  leafy  arms 
From  an  adibining  pasture,  overhung 
Small  space  of  tliat  green  churchyard  with  a 

light 
And  pleasant  awning.     On  the  moss-grown 

wall 
My  ancient  Friend  and  I  together  took 
Our  seats ;  and  thus  the  Solitary  spake, 
Standing  before  us : — 

"  Did  you  note  the  mien 
Of  that  self-solaced,  easy-hearted  churl, 
peath's  hireling,  who  scoops  out  his  neigh* 

bor's  grave. 
Or  wraps  an  old  acquaintance  up  in  clay, 
All  unconcerned  as  he  would  bind  a  sheaf, 
Or  plant  a  tree.     And  did  you   hear  his 

voice  ? 
I  was  abruptly  summoned  by  the  sound 
From  some  affecting  images  and  thoughts, 
Which  then  were  silent:  but  crave  uttei^ 


Much,"  he  continued,  with  dejscrea  iook, 
•Much   yesterday,    was    said   ia  glowing 

phrase 
Of  our  sublime  dependencies,  and  hopes 
For  future  state  of  being ;  and  the  wings 
Of  speculation,  joyfully  outspread. 
Hovered  above  our  destiny  on  earth : 
But  stoop,  and  place  the  prospect  of  the  soul 
In  sober  contrast  with  reality, 
And  man's  substantial  life.     If  this  mute 

earth 
Of  what  it  holds  could  speak,  and  every 

grave 
Were  as  a  volume,  shut,  yet  capable 
Of  yielding  its  contents  to  eye  and  ear, 
We  should  recoil,  stricken  with  sorrow  and 

shame. 
To  see  disclosed  by  such  dread  proof,  how 

ill 
That  which  is  done  accords  with  what  is 

known 
To  reason,  and  bv  conscience  is  enjoined ; 
How  idly,  how  {>erversely,  life's  whole  course, 
To  this  conclusion,  deviates  from  the  line, 


Or  of  the  end  stops  short,  proposed  to  sdl 
At  her  aspinng  outset. 

Mark  the  babe 
Not  long  accustomed  to  this  breathing  world; 
One  that  hath  barely  learned  to  shape  a 

smile. 
Though  yet  irrational  of  soul,  to  grasp 
With  tiny  finger — to  let  fall  a  tear ; 
And,  as  the  heavy  cloud  of  sleep  dissolves, 
To  stretch  his  limbs,  bemockmg,  as  might 

seem, 
Tlie  outward  functions  of  intelligent  man ; 
A  grave  proficient  in  amusive  feats 
Of  puppetry,  that  from  the  lap  declare 
His  expectations,  and  announce  his  claims 
To  that  inheritance  which  millions  rue 
That  they  were  ever  bom  to !    in  due  time 
A  day  of  solemn  ceremonial  comes ; 
When  they,  who  for  this  Minor  hold  in  trust 
Rights  that  transcend  the  loftiest  heritage 
Of  mere  humanity,  present  their  Charge, 
For  this  occasion  damtily  adorned, 
At  the  baptismal  font.    And  when  the  pure 
And  consecrating  element  hath  cleansed 
The  original  stain,  the  child  is  there  received 
Into  the  second  ark,  Christ's  church,  with 

trust  [float 

That  he,  from  wrath  redeemed,  therein  shall 
Over  the  billows  of  this  troublesome  world 
To  the  fair  land  of  everlasting  life. 
Corrupt  affections,  covetous  desires, 
Are  all  renoimced ;  high  as  the  thought  of 

man 
Can  carry  virtue,  virtue  is  professed ; 
A  dedication  made,  a  promise  given 
For  due  provision  to  control  and  guide, 
And  unremitting  progress  to  ensure 
In  holiness  and  truth." 

**  You  cannot  blame,** 
Here  interposing  fervently  I  said, 
'*  Rites  which  attest  that  Man  by  nature  lies 
Bedded  for  good  and  evil  in  a  gulf 
Fearfully    low ;   nor  will   your   judgment 

scorn 
Those  services,  whereby  attempt  is  made 
To  lift  the  creature  toward  that  eminence 
On  which,  now  fallen,  erewhile  in  majesty 
He  stood  ;  or  if  not  so,  whose  top  serene 
At  least  he  feels  'tis  given  him  to  descry ; 
Not  without  aspirations,  evermore 
Returning,  and  injunctions  from  within 
Doubt  to  cast  off  and  weariness ;  in  trust 
That  what  the  Soul  perceives,  if  glory  lost, 
May  be,  through  pains  and  persevering  hop^ 
Recovered ;  or,  if  hitherto  unknown. 
Lies  within  reach,  and  one  day  shall  be 

gained.** 
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''I  Uame  them  noV'  he  cahnly  answeted 

->'  no ; 
The  outward  ritual  and  established  forms 
Witii  which  communities  of  men  invest 
These  inward  feelings,  and  the  aspiring  vows 
To  which  the  lips  give  public  utterance 
Are  both  a  natural  process ;  and  by  me 
Shall  pass  uncensured;    though  the  issue 

prove,  ^ 

Bringing  from  age  to  age  its  own  reproach, 
Incongruous,  impotent,  and  blank. — But,  oh ! 
If  to  1^  weak  is  to  be  wretched — miserable. 
As  the  lost  Angel  by  a  human  voice 
Hath  mournfully  pronounced,  then,  in  my 

mind. 
Far  better  not  to  ihove  at  all  than  move 
By  impulse  sent  from  such  illusive  power, — 
That  Ands  and  cannot  fasten  down;  that 

grasps 
And  is  rejoiced,  and  loses  while  it  grasps ; 
That  tempts,  emboldens — for  a  time  sustains. 
And  then  betrays :  accuses  and  inflicts 
Remorseless  punishment ;  and  so  retreads 
The  inevitable  circle :  better  far 
Than  this,  to  graze  the  herb  in  thoughtless 

peace, 
By  foresight  or  remembrance  undisturbed ! 

Philosophy !   and   thou    more    vaunted 

name, 
Religion  I  with  thy  statelier  retinue, 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity — from  the  visible 

world 
Choose  for  your  emblems  whatsoe'er  ye  find 
Of  safest  guidance  or  of  firmest  trust — 
The  torch,  the  star,  the  anchor ;  nor  except 
The  cross  itself,  at  whose  unconscious  feet 
The  generations  of  mankind  have  knelt 
Ruefully  seized,  and  shedding  bitter  tears. 
And  through  ttiat  conflict  seeking  rest — of 

you. 
High-titled  Powers,  am  I  constrained  to  ask, 
Here  standing,  with  the  unvoyageable  sky 
In  faint  reflection  of  infinitude 
Stretched  overhead,  and  at  my  pensive  feet 
A  subterraneous  magazine  of  bones, 
In  whose  dark  vaults  my  own  shall  soon  be 

laid,  [where  ? 

Where  are  your  triumphs  ?  your  dominion 
And  in  what  age  admitted  and  confirmed  ? 
— Not  for  a  happy  land  do  1  enquire. 
Island  or  grove,  that  hides  a  blessed  few 
Who,  with  obedience  willing  and  sincere, 
To  your  serene  authorities  conform ; 
But  whom,  I  ask,  of  individtml  Souls, 
Have  ye  withdrawn  from  passion's  crooked 


Inspired,  and  thoroughly  fortified?— If  the 

heart 
Could  be  inspected  to  its  inmost  folds 
By  sight  undazzled  with  the  glare  of  praise, 
Who  shall  be  named — ^in  the  resplendent 

line 
Of  sages,  martyrs,  confessors — the  man 
Whom  the  b^t  might  of  faith,  wherever 

fix'd, 
For  one  day's  little  compass,  has  preserved 
From  painful  and  discreditable  shocks 
Of  contradiction,  from  some  vague  desire 
Culpably  cherished,  or  corrupt  relapse 
To  some  unsanctioned  fear  ? " 

"  If  this  be  so. 
And  Man,"  said  I,  ^*  be  in  his  noblest  shape 
Thus  pitiably  infirm ;  then,  he  who  made. 
And  who  shall  judge  the  creature,  will  for- 
give. 
— Yet,  in  its  general  tenor,  your  complaint 
Is  all  too  true ;  and  surely  not  misplaced : 
For,  from  this  pregnant  spot  of  ground,  such 

thoughts 
Rise  to  the  notice  of  a  serious  mind 
By  natural  exhalation.     With  the  dead 
In  their  repose,  the  living  in  their  mirth, 
Who  can  reflect,  unmoved,  upon  tlie  round 
Of  smooth  and  solemnized  complacencies. 
By  which,  on  Christian  lands,  from  age  to 

age 
Profession  mocks  performance?    Earth  is 

sick, 
And  Heaven  is  weary,  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  States  and  Kingdoms  utter  when 

they  talk 
Of  truth  and  justice.     Turn  to  private  life 
And  social  neighborhood;  look  we  to  our- 
selves ; 
A  light  of  duty  shines  on  every  day 
For  all ;  and  yet  how  few  are  warmed  or 

cheered  ! 
How  few  who  mingle  with  their  fellow-men 
And  still  remain  self-governed,  and  apart. 
Like  this  our  honored  Friend ;  and  thence 

acquire 
Right  to  expect  his  vigorous  decline. 
That  promises  to  the  end  a  blest  old  age  I 

"  Yet,"  with  a  smile  of  triumph  thus  ex- 
claimed 
The  Solitary,  "  in  the  life  of  man. 
If  to  the  poetry  of  common  speech 
Faith  may  be  given,  we  see  as  in  a  glass 
A  true  reflection  of  the  circling  year. 
With  all  its  seasons.     Grant  that  Spring  ]& 

there. 
In  spite  of  many  a  rough  untoward  blasty 
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Hopeful   and   promisinEr   with   buds   and 

flowers ; 
Yet  where  is  glowing  Summer's  long  rich 

day, 
That  ought  to  follow  faithfully  expressed  ? 
And  mellow  Autumn,  charged  with  bounteous 

fruit, 
Where  is  she  imaged  f  in  what  faviored  dime 
Her  lavish  pomp,  and  ripe  magnificence  ? 
— Yet,  while  the  tetter  part  is  missed,  the 

worse 
In  man's  autumnal  season  is  set  forth 
With  a  resemblance  not  to  be  denied, 
And  that  contents  him;  bow«rs  tliat  hear 

no  more 
The  voice  of  gladness,  less  And  less  supply 
Of  outward  sunshine  and  internal  warmth ; 
And,  with  this  change,  sharp  air  and  falling 

leaves, 
ForetelUng  agr^  Wintef  *s  desolate  sway. 

How  gay  the  habitations  that  bedeck 
This  fertile  valley  I     Not  a  house  but  seems 
To  give  assurance  of  content  within  ; 
Embosomed  happiness,  and  placid  love ; 
As  if  the  sunshme  of  the  day  were  met 
With  answering  brightness  in  the  hearts  of 

all 
Who  walk  this  favored  ground*  But  chance- 
regards. 
And  notice  forced  upon  incurious  ears ; 
These,  if  these  only,  acting  in  despite 
Of  the  encomiums  by  my  Friend  pronounced 
On  humble  life,  forbid  the  judging  mind 
To  trust  the  smiling  aspect  of  this  fair 
And  noiseless  commonwealth.    The  simple 

race 
Of  mountaineers  (by  nature's  self  removed 
From  foul  temptations,  and  by  constant  care 
Of  a  good  shepherd  tended  as  themselves 
Do  tend  their  flocks)  partake  man's  general 

lot 
With  little  mitigation.    They  escape^ 
Perchance,  the  heavier  woes  of  guilt;  fed 

not 
The  tedium  of  fantastic  idleness : 
Yy  et  life«  as  with  the  multitude,  with  them 
Is  fashioned   like  an  ill-constructed  tale ; 
That  on  the  outset  wastes  it-;  gay  desires. 
Its  fair  adventures,  its  enlivening  hoies, 
And  pleasant   interests  --  for    the   sequel 

leaving 
Old  things  repeated  with  diminished  grace ; 
And  all  the  labored  novelties  at  best 
Imperfect  substitutes,  whose  use  and  power 
Evince  the  want  and  weakness  whence  they 

apringt'' 


While  In  this  sHioui  mood  we  held  dis- 
course. 
The  reverend  Pastor  towatd  the  diardt- 

yard  gate 
Approached :  and,  with  a  mild  respectful  air 
Of  native  cordiality,  our  Fritnd 
Advanced  to  greet  him.    With  a  gracioiis 

mien 
Was  he  received,  and  mutual  joy  prevailed. 
Awhile   they  stood  in   conference,  and  i 

guess 
That  he,  who  now  upon  the  mossy  wall 
Sate  by  my  side,  had  vanished,  if  a  wish 
Could  have  transferred  him  to  the  flying 

clouds, 
Or  the  least  penetrable  hiding-place 
In  his  own  valley's  rocky  guardianship. 
— ^For  me,  I  looked  upon  the  pair,  well 

pleased : 
Nature  had  framed  them  both,  and  both 

were  marked 
By  circumstance,  with  intermixture  fine 
Of  contrast  and  resemblance.    To  an  oak 
Hardy  and  grand,  a  weather-beaten  oak. 
Fresh  in  the  strength  and  majesty  of  age, 
One  might  be  likened :  flourishing  appeared, 
Though  somewhat  past  the  fulness  of  his 

prime, 
The  other — like  a  sitately  sycamore, 
That  spreads,  in  gentle  pomp,  its  hoAied 

shade. 

A  general  greeting  was  exchanged ;  and 
soon 
The  Pastor  learned  that  his  approach  had 

f^iven 
A  welcome  interruption  to  discourse 
Grave,  and  in  truth  too  often  sad. — "  Is  Man 
A  child  of  hope  ?    Do  generations  press 
On  generations,  without  progress  made  ? 
Halts  the  individtml,  ere  his  hairs  be  grav, 
Perforce  ?   Are  we  a  creature  in  whom  good 
Preponderates,  or  evil  ?    Doth  the  will 
Acknowledge  reason's  law  ?    A  living  power 
Is  virtue,  or  no  better  than  a  name, 
Fleeting  as  health  or  beauty,  and  unsound  ? 
So  that  the  only  substance  which  remains 
(For  thus  the  tenor  of  complaint  hath  run) 
Among  so  many  shadows,  are  the  pains 
And  penalties  of  miserlible  life, 
Doomed  to  decay,  and  then  expire  in  dust  I 
— Our  cogitations  this  way  have  been  drawn, 
These  are  the  points,"  the  Wanderer  said. 

"  on  which 
Our  inquest  turns. — ^Accord,  good  Sir!  tfcc 

li^ht 
Of  your  experience  to  dispd  this  gloom: 


By  your  persuasive  wisdom  shall  the  heart 
That  frets  or  languishes,  be    stilled   and 
cheered." 

**  Our  nature,"  said  the  Priest,  in  mild 
reply, 
"  Angels  may  weigh  and  fathom  :  they  per- 
ceive, 
With  undistempered  and  unclouded  spirit, 
The  object  as  it  is ;  but,  for  ourselves, 
That  speculative  height  we  may  not  reach. 
The  good  and  evil  are  our  own  ;  and  we 
Are  that  which  we  would  contemplate  from 

far, 
Knowledge,  for  us,  is  difficult  to  gain — 
Is  difficult  to  gain,  and  hard  to  keep — 
As  virtue's  self ;  like  virtue  is  beset 
With    snares ;  tried,    tempted,  subject  to 

decay. 
Love,  admiration,  fear,  desire,  and  hate, 
Blind  were  we  without  these :  through  these 

alone 
Are  capable  to  notice  or  discern 
Or  to  record ;  we  judge,  but  cannot  be 
Indifferent  judges.    Spite  of  proudest  boast. 
Reason,  best  reason,  is  to  imperfect  man 
An  effort  only,  and  a  noble  aim  ; 
A  crown,  an  attribute  of  sovereign  power, 
Still  to  he  courted — never  to  be  won. 
— Look  forth,  or  each  man  dive  into  him- 
self ; 
What  sees  he  but  a  creatiu'e  too  perturbed ; 
That  is  transported  to  itself ;  that  yearns. 
Regrets,  or  trembles,  wrongly,  or  too  much ; 
Hopes  rashly,  in  disgust  as  rash  recoils  ; 
Battens  on  spleen,  or  moulders  in  despair? 
Thus   comprehension   fails,  and   truth  is 

missed ; 
Thus  darkness  and  delusion  round  our  path 
Spread,  from  disease,  whose  subtle  injury 

lurks 
Within  the  very  faculty  of  sight 

Yet  for  the  general  purposes  of  fai*i» 
In  Providence,  for  solace  and  support. 
We  may  not  doubt  that  who  can  best  sub- 
ject 
The  will  to  reason's  law,  can  strictliest  live 
And  act  in  that  obedience,  he  shall  gain 
The  clearest  apprehension  of  those  truths 
Which  unassisted  reason's  utmost  power 
Is  too  infirm  to  reach.    But,  waivmg  this. 
And  our  regards  confining  within  bounds 
Of    less    exalted    consciousness,    through 

which 
The  very  multitude  are  free  to  range. 
We  lafdy  may  affirm  that  human  Ofe 


Is  either  fair  and  tempting,  a  soft  scene 
Grateful  to  sight,  refreshing  to  the  soul, 
Or  a  forbidden  tract  of  cheerless  view  ; 
Even  as  the  same  is  looked   at   or   ap- 
proached. 
Thus,  when,  in  changeful  April  fields  are 

white 
With  new-fallen  snow,  if  from  the  sullen 

north 
Your  walk  conduct  you  hither,  ere  the  sun  ■ 
Hath    gained   his   noontide    height,   this 

churchyard,  filled 
With  mounds  transversely  lying  side  by 

side 
From  east  to  west,  before  yon  will  appear  •• 
An  unillumined,  blank,  and  dreary  plain, 
With  more  than  wintry  cheerlessness  and 

sloom 
Saddening  the  heart.    Go  forward,  and  look 

back ; 
Look,  from  the  quarter  whence  the  lord  of 

light 
Of  life,  of  love,  and  gladness  doth  dispense 
His   beams;  which,  unexcluded   in  their 

fall. 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  every  grave 
Have  gently  exercised  a  melting  power ; 
Then  will  a  vernal  prospect  greet  your  eye.* 
All-  fresh   and  beautiful,  and  green  ana 

bright, 
Hopeful  and  cheerful : — vanished  is  the  pall 
That    overspread   and  chilled   the  sacred 

turf. 
Vanished  or  hidden;   and  the  whole  do- 
main. 
To  some,  too  lightly  minded,  might  appear 
A  meadow  carpet  for  the  dancing  hours. 
— This  contrast,  not  unsuitable  to  life, 
Is  to  that  other  state  more  apposite. 
Death  and  its  two-fold  aspect  1  wintry  -** 

one,  [out ; 

Cold,  sullen,  blank,  from  hope  and  joy  shut 
The    other,    which    the    ray    divine   hath 

touched. 
Replete    with    vivid    promise,   bright    as 

spring.'* 

"  We  see,  then,  as- we  feel,-'  the  Wanderer 

thus 
With  a  complacent  animation  spake  ; 
"And  in  your  judgment,  Sirl  the  mind's 

repose 
On  evidence  is  not  to  be  ensured 
By  act  of  naked  reason.     Moral  truth 
Is  no  mechanic  structure,  built  by  rule ; 
And  which,  once  built,  retains  a  steadfast 

shape 


And  anffistorbed  pr6|)ortlon« ;  but  a  thing 
Subject,  ycm  deem,  to  vital  accidents ; 
And)  Hke  the  water4i}y,  lives  and  thrives, 
WhoM  root  i»  fix«d  in  stable  earth,  whose 

bead 
floats  on  the  toaslttg  waves.    With  Joy 

sincere 
I  re^ialute  thesA  stintittients  confirtned 
By  your  authority.     But  how  acquire 
The  inwaPd  principle  that  gives  effect 
To  outward  argument ;  the  passive  will     ' 
.  Meeic  to  admit ;  the  active  energy, 
Strong  and   unboahded  to  txAbtktt,  and 

firm 
To  keep  and  cherisih  ?''hoW  shaff  man  unite 
With  self-forgetting  tendemeM  of  heart 
An  earth-despising  dignity  <»f  sout } 
Wise  in  that  union,  and  without  it  bHnd  I  ^ 

«  Tl\e  way,"  said  I^ "  to  court,  if  not  obt 

tain 
The  ing^uous  mind,  apt  to  be  set  aright  \ 
This,  in  the  lonety  dell  discoursing,  yqu 
pecfared  at  large ;  and  by  what  exercise 
From  visible  nature  or  the  inner  self 
Power    may  bq    trained,    and   renovation 

brought 
To  those  who  need  the  gift.    But,  after  j^H, 
Is  aught  so  certain  as  that  man  is  doomed 
To  breathe  beneath  a  v^ult  o(  ignorance  ? 
The  natural  roof  of  that  dark  house  hx 

which 
His   soul   is .  p^nt  1    How   little   can    b^ 

known— 
This  is  the  wi^e  man's  sigh ;  how  f^  we 

err— 
This  is  the  good   man*s   not  unfrequcnt 

pftngl 
And  they  perhaps  err  least,  the  lowly  chss 
Whom  a  benign  necessity  compels 
Tb  follov^  reason's  least  ambitious  course  ; 
Such  do  I  mean  who,  unperplexed  by  doubt, 
And  unincited  by  a  wish  to  look 
Into  high  objects  farth^  than  they  may, 
Pace  to  and  fro,  from  mom  till  even-tide, 
The  narrow  avenue  of  daily  toil 
For  daily  br^ad-." 

^  Ves,*»  bttoyantly  exclaimed 
The  pale  Recluse — "praise  to  the  sturdy 

plough, 
And  patient  spade;  praise  to  the  simple 

crook,  . 
And  ppnderous  loom — resouftiSng  while  it 

holds 
Body  and  mind  in  one  captivity ; 
And  let  the  light  mechanic  tool  be  hailed 
With  honor ;  which,  encasing  by  the  power 


Of  long  companionship  the  artist**  hand. 
Cuts  OR  that  hand,  with  all  its   world  of 

nerves. 
From  a  too  busy  conimerce  with  the  heart  I 
— Inglorfous  implements  of  craft  and  toil. 
Both  ye  that  shape  and  build,  and  je  that 

force, 
By  slow  solicitation,  earth  to  yield 
Her  annual  bounty,  sparingly  dealt  forth 
With  wise  reluctance  ;  yoil  would  I  extol, 
Not  for  gross  good  alone  which  ye  produce, 
But  for  tne  impertinent  and  ceaseless  strife 
Of  proofs  and  reasons  ye  preclude — in  those 
Who  to  your  dull  society  are  bom, 
And  with  theh:  bumble  birthright  rest  com 

tent 
— Would  I  had  ne'er  renounced  it !  *• 

A  sUght  ihish 
Of  moral  anger  previously  had  tinged 
The  old  Mail's  cheek ;  but  at  this  closing 

turn 
Of  self-reproach,  it  passed  away.    Said  he, 
**That  which  we  feel  we  utter;  as  we  think 
So  have  we  argued ;  reaping  for  our  pains 
No  visible  recompense.     For  our  relief 
You,"  to  the  Pastor  turning  thus  he  spake, 
•*  Have  kindly  interposed.     May  1  entreat 
Your  further  help  ?    The  mine  of  real  life 
Dig  for  us  ;  and  present  us^  in  the  shape 
Of  virgin  ore,  that  goM  which  we,  by  pafns 
Fruitless  as  those  of  aery  alchemists, 
Seek  from   the  torturing  cmcible.    There 

lies 
Around  us  a  domain  where  you  have  long 
Watched  both  the  outward  course  and  inner 

heart: 
C?ive  us,  for  our  abstractions,  solid  fiacts ; 
For  our  disputes,  plain  pictures.    Say  what 

man 
He  is  who  cultivates  yon  hanging  fietd ; 
What  qualitiies  of   mind    slie    bears  wivo 

comes, 
;  For  mprn  and  evening  service,  with  her 

pail. 
To  that  green  pasture ;  place  before  ouf 

sight 
The  family  who  dwell  within  yon  house 
Fenced  round  with  glittering  laurel ;  or  in 

that 
Bdow,  from  which  the  curiing  smoke  a»> 

cends. 
Or  rather,  as  we  stand  on  holy  earth, 
And  have  the  dead  around  us,  take  from 

them 
Your   instances;   for   they  are  both  best 

known, 
'  And  by  frail  man  mo&t  equitably  jw^ed. 
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£pitonH£e  the  life,  pronounce,  you  can, 
Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  these 
Who^   from   their  lowly  mansions  hither 

brought, 
Beneath  this  turf  lies  mouldering  at  our  feet 
So,  by  your  records,  may  our  doubts  be 

•oived; 
And  so,  not  searching  higher,  we  may  learn 
Topriiu  the  kreath  we  share  wUh  human 

kind. 
And  look  u^  the  dust  of  man  with  awe,** 

The  Priest  replied-*"  An  office  you  im- 
pose 
For  which  peculiar  requisites  are  mine ; 
Yet  much,  1  feel,  is  wanting— else  the  task 
Would  be  most  grateful.    True  indeed  it  is 
That  they  whom  death  has  hidden  from  our 

s^ht 
Are  worthiest  of  the  mind*s  regard ;  with 

these 
The  future  cannot  contradict  the  past : 
Mortality's  last  exercise  and  proof 
Is  undergone ;  the  transit  made  that  shows 
The  very  Soul,  revealed  as  she  departs. 
Yet,  on  your  first  suggestion,  will  1  give, 
Ere  we  descend  into  these  silent  vaiuts, 
One  picture  from  the  living. 

You  behold, 
High  on  the  breast  of  yon  dark  mountain, 

dark 
With  stony  barrenness,  a  shining  speck 
Bright  as  a  sunbeam  sleeping  till  a  shower 
Brush  it  away,  or  cloud  pass  over  it ; 
And  such  it  might  be  aeemed— a  sleeping 

sunbeam ; 
But  His  a  plot  of  cultivated  ground, 
Cut  off,  an  island,  in  the  dusky  waste ; 
And  that  attractive  brightness  is  its  own. 
The  lofty  sight,  by  nature  framed  to  tempt 
Amid  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  stones 
The  tiller's    hand,  a    hermit  might  have 

chosen, 
For  opportunity  presented  thence 
Far  forth  to  send  his  wandering  eye  o'er 

land 
And  ocean,  and  look  down  upon  the  works, 
The  habitations,  adad  the  ways  of  men. 
Himself  unseen  I    But  do  tradition  tells 
That  ever  hemut  dipped  his  maple  dish 
In  the  sweet  spring  that  lurks  'mid  yon 

green  fields ; 
And  no  such  visionary  views  belong 
To  those  who  occupy  and  till  the  ground. 
High  on  that  mountain  where  Uiey  long 

have  dwelt 
A  wedded  pair  in  diildless  solitude* 


A  bouse  of  stones  collected  on  the  8pot> 
By  rude  hands  built,  with  rocky  knoUa  in 

front. 
Backed  also  by  a  ledge  of  rock,  whose  crest 
Of  birch-trees  wavbs  over  the  chimney  top; 
A  rough  abode — in  color,  shape  and  size. 
Such  as  in  unsafe  tinii;s  of  border-war 
Might  have  been  wished  for  and  contrive4| 

to  elude 
The  eye  of  roving  plunderer — for  their  need 
Suffices  ;  and  unshaken  bears  the  assault 
Of  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strong  South- 
west 
In  anger  blowing  from  the  distant  sea* 
— Alone  within  her  solitary  hut ; 
There,  ^or  within  the  compass  of  her  fields, 
At  any  moment  nMiy  the  Dame  be  found, 
True  as  the  stock-dove  to  her  shallow  nest- 
And  to  the  grove  that  holds  it.    She  b» 

guiles 
By  intermingled  work  of  house  and  field 
Tht  summer's  day,  and  winter's ;   with  imo- 

cess 
Not  equal,  but  sufficient  to  maintain, 
Even  at  the  worst,  a  smooth  stream  of  con^ 

tent. 
Until  the  expected  hour  at  which  her  Mate 
From  the  far-distant  quarry's  vault  returns ; 
And  by  his  converse  crowns  a  silent  day 
With  evening  cheerfulness.     In  powers  of 

mind, 
In  scale  of  culture,  few  among  my  flock 
Hold  lower  rank  than  this  sequestered  pair: 
But  true  humility  descends  from  heaven  ; 
And  that  best  gift  of  heaven  hath  fallen  c« 

them ; 
Abundant  recompense  for  every  want. 
— Stoop  from  your  height,  ye  proud,  an4 

copy  these  I 
Who,  in  their  noiseless  dwelling-place,  can 

hear 
The  voice  of  wisdom  whispering  scripture 

texts 
For  the   mind's  government,  or    temper's 

peace; 
And  recommending  for  their  mutual  need, 
Forgiveness,  patience,  hope,  and  charity  1 " 

'^  Much  was  I  pleased,*'  the  gray-haired 

Wanderer  said, 
'*  When  to  those  shining  fields  our  notioe 

first 
You  turned;   and  yet  more  pleased  have 

from  your  lips 
Gathered  this  fair  report  of  them  who  dweli 
In  that  retirement ;  whither,  by  such  couiae 
Of  f vil  haj>  and  good  u  oft  awaits 
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A  tired  way-faring^  man/once  /  was  brought 
While  traversing  alone  yon  mountain  pass.' 
Dark  on  my  road  the  autumnal  evening 

fell, 
And  night  succeeded  with  unusual  gloom, 
So  hazardous  that  feet  ana  hands  became 
Guides  better  than  mine  eyes — until  a  light 
High  in  the  gloom  appeared,  too  high,  me- 

thought. 
For  human  habitation  ;  but  I  longed 
To  reach  it,  destitute  of  other  hope. 
I  looked  with  steadiness  as  sailors  look 
On  the  north  star,  or  watch-tower's  distant 

lamp, 
And  saw  the  light — ^now  fixed — and  shifting 

now—  f 

Not  like  a  dancing  meteor,  but  in  line 
Of  never-varying  motion,  to  and  fro. 
It  is  no  night-fiie  of  the  naked  hills, 
Thought  1 — some  friendly  covert  must  be 

near. 
With  this  persuasion  thitherward  my  steps 
I  turn,  and  reach  at  last  the  guiding  light  \ 
Toy  to  myself  1  but  to  the  heart  of  her 
Who  there  was  standing  on  the  open  hill, 
(The  same  kind  Matron  whom  your  tongue 

hath  praised) 
Alarni  and  disappointment !    The  alarm 
Ceased,  when  she  learned    thr6ugh  what 

mishap  I  came, 
And  by  what  help  had  gained  those  distant 

fields. 
Drawn    fr^m    her    cottage,  on  that  aery 

height, 
Bearing  a  lantern  in  her  hand  she  stood, 
Or  paced  the  ground — to  guide  her  Husband 

honfie, 
By  that  unweary  signal,  kenned  afar ; 
An  anxious  duty  I  which  the  lofty  site, 
Traversed  but  by  a  few  irregular  paths, 
Imposes,  whensoe'er  untoward  chance 
Detains  him  after  his  accustomed  hour 
Till  night  lies  black  upon  the  ground.  *  But 

come,  * 

Come,'  said  the  Matron,  *  to  our  poor  abode ; 
Those  dark  rocks  hide  it  I'    Entering,  1 

beheld 
A  blazing  fire— beside  a  cleanly  hearth 
Sate  down ;  and  to  her  office,  with  leave 

asked, 
The  Dame  returned. 

Or  ere  that  glowing  pile 
Of   mountain  tiirf  required  the  builder's 

hand 
Its  wasted  splendor  to  repair,  the  door 
Opened,  and  she  re-entered  with  gla4  looks. 
Her  Helpmate  following.    Hospitable  farei 


Frank  conversation,  made   the  evening's 

treat : 
Need  a  bewildered  traveller  wish  for  more? 
But  more  was  given  ;  1  studied,  as  we  sate 
By  the  bright  fire,  the  good  Man's  form,  and 

face 
Not  less  than  beautiful ;  an  open  brow 
Of  undisturbed  humanity ;  a  cheek 
Suffused  with  something  of  a  feminine  hue  ; 
Eyes  beaming  courtesy  and  mild  regard  ; 
But,  in  the  quicker  turns  of  the  discourse. 
Expression  slowly  varying,  that  evinced 
A  tardy  apprehension.    From  a  fount 
Lost,  thought  1,  in  the  obscurities  of  time. 
But  honored  once,  those  features  and   that 

mien 
May  have  descended,  though  I  see  them 

here 
In  such  a  m<tn,  so  gentle  and  subdued, 
Withal  so  graceful  m  his  gentleness, 
A  race  illustrious  for  heroic  deeds, 
Humbled,  but  not  c'egraded,  may  expire. 
This  pleasing  fancy  (cherished  and  upheld 
By  sundry  recollections  of  such  fall 
From  high  to  low,  ascent  from  low  to  high. 
As  books  record,  and    even    the  careless 

mind 
Cannot  but  notice  among  men  and  things) 
Went  with  me  to  the  place  of  my  repose. 

Roused  by  the  crowing  cock  at  dawn  cf 
day, 
I  yet  had  risen  too  late  to  interchange 
A  morning  salutation  with  my  Hos^ 
Gone  forth  already  to  the  far-off  seat 
Of  his  day's  work.   *  Three  dark  mid-winter 

months 
Pass,'  said  the  Matron,  '  and  I  never  see, 
Save  when  the  Sabbath  brings  its  kind  re- 
lease. 
My  Helpmate's   face  by  light  of  day.     He 

quits 
His  door  in  darkness,  nor  till  dusk  returns. 
And,  through    Heaven's  blessing,  thus  we 

gain  the  bread 
For  which  we  pray ;  and  for  the  wants  pro- 
vide 
Of  sickness,  accident,  and  helpless  age. 
Companions  have  I  many  ;  many  friends, 
Dependents,    comforters — my    wheel,    my 

fire. 
All  day  the  house-clock  ticking  in  mine  ear. 
The  cackling  hen,  the  tender  chicken  brood. 
And  the  wild  birds  that  gather  round  my 

porch. 
This    honest    sheep^log's   countenance  1 
read: 
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With  him  can  talk ;  nor  blush  to  waste  a 

word 
On  creatures  less  intelligent  and  shrewd. 
And  if  the  blustering  wind  that  drives  the 

clouds 
Care    not  for  me,   he  lingers  round   my 

door, 
And  makes  me  pastime  when  our  tempers 

suit ; — 
But,  above  all,  my  thoughts   are  my  sup- 
port, 
My  corafqrt ; — would  that  they  were  of tener 

fixed 
On    what,   for    guidance  in  the  way  that 

leads 
To   heaven,  I    know,    by    my    Redeemer 

taught.' 
The  Matron  ended — nor  could  I  forbear      ' 
To  exclaim — *'  0,  happy  I  yielding  to  the  law 
Of  these  privations,  richer  in  the  main ! — 
While  thankless  thousands  are  opprest  and 

clogged 
By  ease  and  leisure ;  by  the  very  wealth 
And  pride  of  opportunity  made  poor ; 
While  tens  of  thousands  falter  in  their  path, 
And  sink,  through  utter  want  of  cheering 

light ; 
For  you  the  hours  of  labor  do  not  flag ; 
For  you    each    evening   hath  its  shining 

star. 
And  every  sabbath-day  its  golden  sun.* " 

"  Yes '  "  said  the  Solitary  with  a  smile 
That  seemed  to  break  from  an  expanding 

heart, 
"The  untutored  bird  may  found,  and  so 

construct, 
And  wjth  such  soft  materials  line,  her  nest 
Fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  prickly  brake. 
That  the  thorns  wound  her  not ;  they  only 

guard. 
Powers  not  unjustly  likened  to  those  gifts 
Of  happy  instinct  which  the  woodland  bird 
Shares  with    her    species,  nature's    grace 

sometimes 
Upon  the  individual  doth  confer 
Among    her    higher   creatures    bom    and 

trained 
To  Use  of  reason.     And,  I  own  that,  tired 
Of  the  ostentatious  world — a  swelling  stage 
With    empty   actions  and    vain    passions 

stuffed. 
And  from  the  private  struggles  of  mankind 
Hoping  far  less  than  1  could  wish   to  hope, 
Far  less  than  once  I  trusted  and  believed — 
I  love  to  hear  of  those  who,  not  contend* 


Nor    summoned    to    contend  for  virtue's 

prize. 
Miss  not  the  humbler  good  at  which  th^ 

aim, 
Blest  with  a  kindly  faculty  to  blunt 
The  edge  of  adverse  circumstance,  and  turn 
Into  their  contraries  the  fjetty  plagues 
And  hindrances  with  which  they'stand  be- 
set. 
In  eariy  youth,  among  my  native  hills, 
I  knew  a  Scottish  Peasant  who  possessed 
A    few  small   crofts  of  stone-encumbered 

ground ; 
Masses  of  every  shape  and  size,  that  lay 
Scattered  about  under  the  mouldering  walls 
Of  a  rough  precipice ;  and  some,  apart. 
In  (quarters  unobnoxious  to  such  chance. 
As  if  the  moon  had  showered  them  down  in 

spite. 
But  he  repined  not.    Though   the  plough 

was  scared 
By   these  obstructions, '  round  the  shady 

stones 
A  fertilizing  moisture,'  said  the  Swain, 
*  Gathers,  and  is  preserved;    and  feeding 

dews 
And  damps,  through  all  the  droughty  sum- 
mer day 
From  out  their  substance  issuing,  maintain 
Herbage  that  never  fails :  no  grass  springs 

up 
So  green,  so  fresh,  so  plentiful,  as  mine  I ' 
But  thinly  sown  these  natures;  rare,  at 

least. 
The  mutual  aptitude  of  seed  and  soil 
That    yields    such    kindly    product.     He, 

whose  bed 
Perhaps  yon  loose  sods   cover,  the  poor 

Pensioner 
Brought  yesterday  from  our  sequestered  dell 
Here  to  lie  down  in  lasting  quiet,  he. 
If  living  now,  could  otherwise  report 
Of  rustic  loneliness:  that  gray-haired  Or- 
phan— 
So  call  him,  for  humanity  to  htm 
No  pann"  was — feelingly  could  have  told. 
In  life,  in  dcnth,  what  solitude  can  breed 
Of  selfishness,  and  cruelty, and  vice; 
Or,  if  it  breed  not,  hath  not  power  to  cure. 
— But  your  compliance,  Sir«  with  our  request 
My  words  too  long  have  hindered." 

Undeterred, 
Perhaps  incited  rather,  by  these  shocks, 
In  no  ungracious  opposition,  given 
To  the  confiding  spirit  of  his  own 
Experienced   faith,   the   reverend    PastQir 
said, 
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Around  him  looking  |  **  Where  ^hall  I  be- 
gin? 
•Who  shall  be  first  selected  from  my  flock 
Gathered  together  m  their  peaceful  fold?  " 
He  paused,  and  having  lifted  up  his  eyes 
To  the  pure  heaven,  he  cast  them  down 

again 
Upon   the   earth   beneath   his   feet,  and 
spake : — 

♦*  Toa  mysteriously-united  pair 
This   place  is   consecrate;  to  Death  and 

And  to  the  best  affections  that  proceed 
Prom    their    conjunction :   consecrate    to 

faith 
In  him  who  bled  for  man  upon  the  cross ; 
HaHo>rad  to  revelattion  ;  and  no  less 
To  reason's  mandates ;  and  tiie  hopes  di- 

vjne 
Of  pure  imagination  \ — above  all, 
To  charity,  and  love,  that  have  provided, 
Within  these  precints,  a  capacious  bed 
And  receptacle,  open  to  the  good 
And  evil,  to  tlie  }ust  and  the  it»just ; 
In  which  they  find  an  equal  testmg-place : 
Even  as  the  multidude  of  kindred  ^brooks 
And  streams,  whose  murmur  fills  this  hol- 

lo^r  vale, 
Whether   tlieir    course    be    tuttmlent    or 

smooth. 
Their  waters  clear  or  sallied,  all  are  lost 
Within  the  bosom  of  >x>n  crystal  Lake, 
And  end  their  journey  in  the  same  repose  I 

And  blest  are  they  who  sleep;  and  we 

that  know. 
While  in  a  spot  like  this  we  breathe  and 

walk,  [ered 

That  all  beneath  us  by  the  wings  are  cov- 
Of  motherly  humanity,  outspread 
And  gathering  all  within  their  tender  shade 
Though  loth  and  slow  to  come  1    A  batUe- 

field. 
In  stillness  left  when  slaughter  is  no  more, 
With  this  compared,  makes  a  strange  spec- 
tacle I 
A  dismal   prospect  yields  the  wild  shore 

strewn 
With  wrecks,  and  trod  by  feet  of  young  and 

old 
-Wandering  about  in  miserable  search 
Of  friends  or  kindred,  whom  the  angry  sea 
Restores  not  to  their  prayer  1    Ahl  who 

would  think 
That  an  tiw  Mattered  sabfects  which  cob> 

pose 


Earth's    melancholy   vision    through    the 

space 
Of  all  her  climes— these  wretched,  these  de- 
praved. 
To  virtue  lost,  insensible  oi  peace, 
Prom  the  delights  of  charity  cut  off. 
To  pity  dead,  the  oppressor  and  the  op- 

prest ; 
Tyrants  who  utter  the  destroying  word, 
And  slaves  who   will  consent  to  be    de- 
stroyed— 
Were  of   one  species  with  the  sheltered 

few. 
Who,  with  a  dutiful  and  tender  hand, 
Lodged,  in  a  dear  appropriated  spot, 
This    file    of   infants;    some   that    never 

breathed 
The  vital   air;   others,  which,  though  al- 
lowed 
That  privilege,  did  yet  expire  too  soon. 
Or  with  too  brief  a  warning,  to  admit 
Administration  v     ,he  holy  rite 
That  lovingly  consigns  the    babe   to  ttie 

arms 
Of  Jesus,  and  his  everlasting  care. 
These   that   in   trembling   hope  are  hdd 

apart ; 
And  tne  besprinkled  nursling,  unrequired 
Till  he  begins  to  smile  upon  the  breast 
That  feeds  bimj  and  the  tottering    lit^ 

one 
Taken  from  air  and  sunshine  when  the 

rose 
Of  infancy  first  blooms  upon  his  cheek  ; 
The  thinkinsr,  thoughtless,  school-boy ;  the 

br.ld  youth 
Of  soul  impetuous,  and  the  bashful  maid 
Smitten  while  all  the  promises  of  life 
Are  opening  round  her;  those  of  middle 

age. 
Cast  down  while  confident  in  strength  thej 

stand. 
Like  pillars  fixed  more  fhinly,  as   might 

seem, 
And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  of  all 
That,  for  support,  rests  on  them  ;  the  de- 
cayed 
And  burthensome;  and  lastly,  that   poor 

few 
Whose  light  of  reason  is  with  age  extinct ; 
The  hopeful  and  the  hopeless,  first  and 

last, 
The   earliest   summoned  tnd  the  longest 

spared— 
Are  here  deposited,  with  tribute  paid 
Various,  but  unto  each  some  tribute  paid  j 
As  if  amid  these  peaceful  hills  andstovak 
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Society  were  touehcd  with  kind  e«nc»Mi, 
And  gentle  *  Nature  grieved  that  one  should 

die;' 
Or,  if  the  change  demanded  no  regret, 
Observed     th^     tiberating     stroke  ^>  and 

blessed. 

And   whence    that  tribute?    wherefore 

these  regard$  ? 
Not  from  the  naked  Heart  alone  of  Man 
(Thoitgh  claiming  high    distinction    upon 

eaVth  [tears, 

As  the  sole  spring  and  fouAtain<4iead  of 
His  own  peculiar  utterance  for  distress 
Or  gladness) — No,"  the  philosophic  Priest 
Continued,  "  'tis  not  in  the  vital  seat 
Of  foeMng  to  produce  them,  without  aid 
From  the  pure  soul,  the  soul  sublime  and 

pnrfc  J 
With  her  two  faculties  of  eye  and  eaf. 
The  one  by  which  a  creature^  whom  his 

sins 
Have  rendered  prone,  can  upward  look  to 

heaven ; 
The  other  that  empowers  him  to  perceire 
The  voice  of  Deity,  on  height  and  plain, 
Whisperins;  those  truths  in  stillness.  Which 

the  Word, 
To  the  four  tiuarterB  ol  tlMi  wiadfe,  pn>* 

claims. 


Not  without  such  assbtants  ceuid  the  «s6 
Of  these  benign  observances  prevail : 
Thus  are  they  born,  thus  lostercd,  thus 

maintained; 
And  ly  the  care  prospective  of  our  wise 
Forefathers,   who^   to   guard   against   the 

shocks 
The  iiuctuatiaii  ihd  Av^y  of  things, 
Embodied  and  established  these  hi^h  truths 
tn  solenm  institutions  i-^-oien  convinced 
That  life  is  love  and  un^aertalityv 
The  being  one,  and  one  the  element* 
There  lies  the  channel,  and  original  bed, 
F^Gfm   the   beginbing^  hoMowe«i  out  and 

scooped 
For  Man's   a!ffecCioils->-else  tetrnyed  and 

lost. 
And  swaDowed  np  ^mid  deserts  infinit#  t 
This  is  the  genuine  course,  the  aiM,  and 

end 
Ot  prescient  reason  ;  all  conclusions  else 
Are  abject)  vaki,  presumptuous)  and  ptf<< 

verse. 
The  faith  partaking  df  those  holy  tintes. 
Life,  1  repeat,  is  energy  of  love 
Divine  or  human  ;  exercised  in  pain^ 
In  strife,  and  tribulation ;  and  ordatned. 
If  so  approved  and  sanctified,  to>  pass, 
Through  shades  and  silent  rest,  to  < 

joy." 
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With  this  a  salutation  as  devout, 
Made  to  the  spiritual  fabric  of  her  Church  ; 
Founded  in  truth ;  by  blood  of  Martyrdom 
Ceme'nted ;  by  the  hands  of  Wisdom  reared 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  ordered  pomp, 
Decent  and  unreproved.    The  voice,  that 

greets 
The  majesty  of  both,  shall  pray  for  both  ; 
That,  mutually  protected  and  sustained, 
They  may  endure  long  as  the  sea  surrounds 
This  favored  Land,  or  sunshine  warms  her 

soiL 

And  O,  ve  swelling  bills,  and  spacious 
plains  1 
Besprent  from  shore  to  shore  with  steeple- 
towers. 
And  spires  whose  '  silent  finger  points  to 

heaven ; ' 
Nor  wanting,  at  wide  intervals,  the  bulk 
Of  ancient  minster  lit  ted  above  the  cloud 
Of  the  dense  air,  which  the  town  or  city 

breeds 
To  intercept  the   sun's  glad  beams^may 

ne'er 
That  true  succession  fail  of  English  hearts. 
Who,  with  ancestral  feeling,  can  perceive 
What  in  those  holy  structures  ye  possess 
Of  ornamental  mterest,  and  the  charm 
Of  pious  sentiment  diffused  afar, 
And  human  charity,  and  social  love. 
— Thus  never  shall  the  indignities  of  time 
Approach  their  reverend  graces,  unopposed : 
NcM*  shall  the  elements  be  free  to  hurt 
Their  fair  proportions ;  nor  the  blinder  rage 
Of  bi^ot  zeal  madly  to  overturn ; 
And,  if  the  desolating  hand  of  war 
Spare  them,  they  sliall  continue  to  bestow 
Upon  the  thronged  abodes  of  busy  men 
( Depraved,  and  ever  prone  to  fill  the  mind 
Exclusively  with  transitory  things) 
An  air  and  mien  of  dignified  pursuit ; 
Of  sweet  civility,  on  rustic  wilds. 

The  Poet,  fostering  for  his  native  land 
3uch   hope,   entreats    that   servants   may 

abound 
Of  those  pure  altars  worthy  ;  ministers 
Detached  from  pleasure,  to  thd  love  of  gain 
Superior,  insusceptible  of  pride, 
And^y  ambitious  longings  undisturbed  ; 
Men,  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty 

leads 
Or  fixes  them;  whose  least  distinguished 

day 
Shines  with  some  porticm  of  that  heavenly 

lustre 


Which  makes  the  sabbath  lovely  in    the 

sight 
Of  blessed  angels,  pitying  human  cares. 
— And,  as  on  earth  it  is  the  doom  of  truth 
To  be  perpetually  attacked  by  foes 
Open  or  covert,  be  that  priesthood  stfll. 
For  her  defence,  replenished  with  a  band 
Of  strenuous  champions,  in  scholastic  arts  I 
Thoroughly  disciplined ;  nor  (if  in  course    I 
Of  the  revolving  world's  disturbances 
Cause  should  recur,  which  righteous  Heaven 

avert  I 
To  meet  such  trial)  from  their  spiritual  sires 
Degenerate ;  who,  constrained  to  wield  the 

sword 
Of  disputation,  shrunk  not,  thou^^h  assailed 
With  hostile  din,  and  combating  in  sight 
Of  angry  umpires,  part.al  and  unjust ; 
And  did,  thereafter,  bathe  their  hands  m 

fire. 
So  to  declare  the  conscience  satisfied : 
Nor  for  their  bodies  would  accept  release; 
But,  blessins  God  and  praising  him,  be- 

queathca 
With  their  last  breath,  from  out  the  smoul- 
dering flame,  [earned. 
The    faith    which  they  by  diligence   had 
Or,  through  illuminating  grace,  rec^ved. 
For  their  dear  countrymen,  and  all  man- 
kind. 
O  high  example,  constancy  divine! 

Even  such  a  Man  (inheriting  the  zeai 
And  from  the  sanctity  of  elder  times 
Not  deviating,— a  priest,  the  like  of  whom, 
If  multiplied,  and  in  their  stations  seL 
Would  o'er  the  bosom  of  a  joyful  land 
Spread  true  relii^ion  and  her  genuine  fmits) 
Before  me  stood  that  day ;  on  holy  ground 
Fraught  with  the  relics  of  mortality, 
Exalting  tender  tliemes,  by  just  degrees 
To  lofty  raised ;  an  A  to  the  highest,  last; 
The  head  and  miglity  paramount  of  truths,— 
Immortal  life,  in  never-fading  worlds. 
For  mortal  creatures,  conquered  an<^  secured. 

That  basis  laid,  those  principles  of  faith 
Announced,  as  a  preparatory  act 
Of  reverence  done  to  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
The  Pastor  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground ; 
Not,  as  before,  like  one  oppressed    with 

awe, 
But  with  a  mild  and  social  cheerfulness; 
Then  to  the  Solitary  turned,  and  spake. 

"At  morn  or  eve,  in  your  retired  domain. 

Perchance    you    not    unfrequently     have 

marked 
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A  Visitor — in  quest  of  herbs  and  flowers ; 
Too  delicate  employ,  as  would  appear, 
For  one,  who,  though  of  drooping  mien,  had 

yet 
From  nature^s  kindliness  received  a  frame 
Robust  as  ever  rural  labor  bred/' 

The  Solitary  answered :  "Such  a  Form 
Full  well  1  recollect.    We  often  crossed 
Each  other's  path;  but,  as  the  Intruder 

seemed 
Fondly  to  prize  the  silence  which  he  kept, 
And  I  as  willingly  did  cherish  mine, 
We  met,  and  passed,  like  shadows.    I  have 

heard, 
From  my  good  Host,  that  being  crazed  in 

brain 
By  unrequited  love,  he  scaled  the  rocks, 
Dived  into  caves,  and  pierced  the  matted 

woods,, 
In  hope  to  find  some    virtuous   herb  of 

power 
To  cure  his  malady  I " 

The  Vicar  smiled, — 
**  Alas !  before  to-morrow's  sun  goes  down 
His  habitation  will  be  here :  for  him 
That  open  grave  is  destined.'* 

"  Died  he  then 
Of  pain  and  ^ief  ? "  the  Solitary  asked. 
**  Do  not  beheve  it  -,  never  could  that  be  !  ^ 

"  Ke  loved,"  the  Vicar  answered,  "  deep- 
ly loved, 
Ix)ved  fondly,  tnily,  fervently :  and  dared 
At  length  to  tell  his  love,  but  sued  in  vain  ; 
Rejected,  yea  repelled  ;  and,  if  with  scorn 
Upon  the  haughty  maiden's  brow,  'tis  but 
A  high-prized  plume  which  female  Beauty 

wears 
In  wantonness  of  conquest,  or  puts  on 
To  cheat  the  world.  Or  from  herselr  to  hide 
Humiliation,  when  no  longer  free. 
That  he  could  brook,  and  glory  in ;— but 

when 
The  tidings  came  that  she  whom  he  had 

wooed 
Was  wedded  to  another,  and  his  heart 
Was  forced  to  rend  away  its  only  hope ; 
Then,  Pity  could  have  scarcely  found  on 

earth 
An  object  worti  ier  of  regard  than  he, 
In  the  transition  of  that. bitter  hour  I 
Lost  was  she,  lost ;  nor  could  the  Sufferer 

say 
That  in  the  act  of  preference  he  had  been 
Unjustly  dealt  with;  but  the    Maid   was 

gone  I 


Had  vanished  from  his  prospects  and  de- 
sires ; 
Not  by  translation  to  the  heavenly  choir 
Who  have  put  oiT  their  mortal  spoils— ah 
,        no ! 
She  lives  another's  wishes  to  complete,-* 

*  ]oy  be  their  lot,  and  happiness,'  he  cried, 

*  His  lot  and  hers,  as  misery  must  be  mine  I 

Such  was  that  strong  concussion;  but  the 

Man, 
Who  trembled,  trunk  and  limbs,  like  some 

huge  oak 
By  a  fierce  tempest  shaken,  soon  resumed 
The  steadfast  quiet  natural  to  a  mind 
Of  composition  gentle  and  sedate. 
And,  in  its  movements  circumspect   and 

slow. 
To  books,  and  to  the  long-forsaken  desk, 
O'er  which  enchained  by  science  he  had 

loved 
To  bend,  he  stoutly  re-addressed  himself. 
Resolved  to  quell  his  pain,  and  search  for 

truth 
With  keener  appetite  (if  that  might  be) 
And  closer  industry.    Of  what  ensued 
Within  the  heart  no  outward  sign  appeared 
Till  a  betraying  sickliness  was  seen 
To  tinge  his  cheek ;  and  through  his  frame 

it  crept 
With  slow  mutation  unconcealable ; 
Such  universal  change  as  autumn  makes 
In  the  fair  body  of  a  leafy  grove 
Discolored,  then  divested, 

'Tis  affirmed 
By  poets  skilled  in  nature's  secret  ways 
That  Love  will  not  submit  to  be  controlled 
By  mastery : — and  the  good  Man  lacked 

not  friends 
Who  strove  to  instil  this  truth  into  his 

mind, 
A  mind  in  all  heart-mysteries  unversed. 

*  Go  to  the  hills,*  said  one,  *  remit  a  while 
This  baneful  diligence  :— at  early  mom 
Court  the  fresh  air,  explore  the  heaths  and 

woods; 
And,  leaving  it  to  others  to  foretell, 
By  calculations  sage,  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  tides,  arid  when  the  moon  will  be  eclipsed, 
Do  you,  for  your  own  benefit,  construct 
A  calendar  of  flowers,  plucked  as  they  blow 
Where  health  abides,  and  cheerfulness,  and 

peace.* 
The  attempt  was  made; — 'tis  needless  to 

report 
How  hopelessly ;  but  innocence  is  strong. 
And  an  entire  simplicity  of  miud 
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A  thing  most  sacred  in  the  eye  of  Heayen ; 
That  opens,  for  such  sufferers,  relief 
Within  the  soul,  fountains  of  grace  divine ; 
And  doth  commend  their  weakness  and  dis- 
ease * 
To  Nature*s  care,  assisted  in  her  office 
By  all  *he  elements  that  round  her  wait 
To  generate,  to  preserve,  and  to  restore ; 
And  by  her  beautiful  array  of  forms 
Shedding  sweet  influence  from  above ;  or 

pure 
Deliglit  exhaling  from    the   ground   they 
tread." 

"Impute  it  not  to  Impatience, if,**  ex- 
claimed 
The  Wanderer,  "  I  infer  that  he  was  healed 
By  perseverance  in  the  course  prescribed." 

•* Yri  do  not  err :  the  powers,  that  had 
been  lost 
Py  slow  degrees,  were  gradually  regained : 
The  fluttermg  nerves  composed ;  the  beat- 
ing heart 
In  rest  established ;  and  the  jarring  thoughts 
To  harmony  restored. — But  yon  cfark  mould 
Will  cover  him,  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength, 
Hastily  smitten  bv  a  fever's  force ; 
Yet  not  with  stroke  so  sadden  as  refused 
Time  to  look  back  with  tenderness  on  her 
Whom  he  had  loved  in  passion ;  and  to  send 
Some  farewell  words — ^with  one,  but  one,  re- 
quest , 
That,  from  his  dying  hand,  she  would  accept 
Of  his  possessions  that  which    most    b« 

prized  ; 
A  book,  upon  whose  leaves  some  chosen 

plants, 
By  his  own  hand  disposed  with  nicest  carCi 
In  undecaying  beaaty  were  preserved ; 
Mute  register,  to  him,  of  time  and  place, 
And  various  fluctuations  in  the  breast ; 
To  her,  a  monument  of  faithful  love 
Conquered,  and  in  tranquillity  retained! 

Close  to  his  destined  habitation,  11 
One  who  achieved  a  humbler  victory, 
Though  marvellous  in  its  kind.    A  place 

there  is 
High  in  these  mountains,  that  allured  a  band 
Of  keen  adventurers  to  unite  their  pains 
In  search  of  precious  ore :  they  tried,  were 

foiled — 
And  all  desisted,  all,  save  him  alone. 
He,  taking  counsel  of  his  own  clear  thoughts, 
And  trusting  only  to  his  own  weak  hands, 
Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work, 


Unseconded,   uncountenanced ;    then,    as 

time 
Passed  on,  while  still  his  lonely  efforts  found 
No  recompense,  derided ;  and  at  length. 
By  many  pitied,  as  insane  Of  mind ; 
By  Others  dreaded  as  the  luckless  thrall 
Of  subterranean  Spirits  feeding  hope 
By  various  mockery  of  sight  and  sound ; 
Hope  after  hope,  encouraged  and  destroyed. 
—But  when  the  lord  of  seasons  had  matured 
The  fruits  of  earth  through  space  of  twice 

ten  years, 
The  mountain's  entrails  offered  to  his  view 
And  trembling  grasp  the  long-deferred  re- 
ward. 
Kot  with  more  transport  did  Columbus  greet 
A  world,  his  rich  discovery !  But  our  Swain, 
A  very  hero  till  his  point  was  gained. 
Proved  all  unable  to  support  the  weight 
Of  prosperous  fortune.     On  the  fields  he 

looked 
With  an  unsettled  liberty  of  thougjit. 
Wishes  and  endless  schemes;  by  daylight 

walked 
Oiddv  and  restless  ;  ever  and  anon 
Qualied  In  his  gratitude  immoderate  cups ; 
And  truly  might  be  said  to  die  of  joy ! 
He  vanished ;  but  conspicuous  to  this  day- 
Tbe  path  remains  that  Imked  his  cottage 

door 
To  the  mine's  mouth  i  a  long  and  slanting 

track. 
Upon  the  rugeed  mountain's  stony  side. 
Worn  ly  his  daily  visits  to  and  from 
The  darksome  centre  of  a  constant  hope. 
This  vestige,  neither  force  of  beating  rain. 
Nor  the  vicissitudes  of  frost  and  thaw 
Shall  cause  to  fade,  till  ages  pass  away ; 
And  it  is  named,  in  memory  of  the  event. 
The  Path  of  Perseverance," 

"  Thou  from  whom 
Man    has    his    strength,"  exclaimed    the 

Wanderer,  *^  oh  ! 
Do  thou  direct  it  1  To  the  virtuous  grant 
The  penetrative  eye  which  can  perceive 
In  this  blind  world  the  guiding  vein  of  hope ; 
That,  like  this  laborer,  such  may  dig  their 

way, 
*  Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrified ;' 
Grant  to  the  wise  his  firmness  of  resdve  1 " 

"  That  prayer  were  not  superfluous,"  said 
the  Priest, 
"  Amid  the  noblest  relics,  proudest  dust. 
That  Westminster,  for  Briton's  ^lory,hold» 
Within  the  bosom  of  her  iiwful  pil& 
Ambitiously  collected.    Yet  the  sign, 
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Whi(^' wafts  that  prayer  to  lieiinen,  is  doe 

to  all, 
WJterever  latd,  who  living  fell  below 
Their  virtue's   humbler   mark ;  a  sigh  of 

pain 
If  ^  the  opposite  extreme  they  sank. 
How  %\fOu}d  you  pity  her  who  yonder  rests  ; 
Him,  farther  off ;  the  pair  who  here  are  laid ; 
But,  abov«  all,   that   mixture  of  earth-s 

mould 
Whom  sight  «f  this  green  hitt«ck  to  my 

mind 
RecaUsI 

Hi  tived  not  till  his  looks  were  nipped 
By  seasonable  frost  of  age  ;  nor  cUed 
Before  Ms  temples,  prematurely  forced 
To  mix  the  manly  brown  with  silver  gray, 
Cave  obvious  instance  of  the  sad  effect 
Produced,    when   thoughtless    Folly   hath 

usurped 
The  oatnral  crown  that  sage  Experience 

wears. 
Gay,  volatile,  Ingenious,  quick  to  learn, 
And  pronvpt  to  exhibit  all  that  he  possessed 
Or  could  perform  ;  a  zealous  actor,  hii^d 
Into  the  troop  of  mirth,  a  soldier,  sworn 
Into  the  lists  of  giddy  enterprise^ 
Such  was  he )  yet,  as  if  within  his  frame 
Two  several  souls  alternately  had  lodged, 
Two  seta  of  manners  could  the  Youth  put 

oa; 
And,  fraught  with  antics  as  the  Indian  bird 
That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage, 
Was  graceful,  when  it  pleased  him,  smooth 

and  still 
As  the  mute  swan  that  floats  adown  the 

stream, 
Or,  on  the  waters  of  the  minifHed  lake. 
Anchors  her  placid  beauty.     Not  a  leaf. 
That  flutters  on  the  bough,  lighter  than  he-; 
And  not  a  flower,  that  droops  in  the  green 

shade, 
More  wmnmgly  reserved  !  if  ye  enquire 
How  such  consummate  elegar.ce  was  bred 
Amid  these  wildS;  this  answer  may  suffice ; 
^Twa§  Nature's  will;  who  sometimes  un- 
dertakes. 
For  the  reproof  of  human  vanity, 
Art  to  outstrip  in  Ker  peailiar  walk. 
H  ence,  for  this  Favorite — lavishly  endowed 
With  personal  gifts,  and  bright  instinctive 

wit 
While  both,  embelKshing  each  other,  stood 
Yet  farther  recommended  by  the  charm 
Of  flne'demeanor,  and  by  dance  and  song, 
And.skHl  in  k»tters— every  fancy  shaped 
Fair  expccutionb ,  nor,  when  to  the  world's 


Capacious  field  forth  went  the  Adventurer, 

there 
Were  he  and  his  attainments  overlooked, 
Or  scantily  rewarded ;  btit  all  hopes. 
Cherished  for  him,  he  suffered  to  depart. 
Like  blighted  buds  ;'or  clouds  that  mimicked 

land 
Before  the  sailor's  eye ;  of  diamond  drops 
That  sparkling  decked  the  morning  grass  j 

or  aught 
That  tuAs  attractive,  and  hath  ceased  to  be  I 

Yet,  when  this  Prodigal  returned,  the 

rites 
Of  joyful  greeting  were  on  him  bestowed, 
Who,  by  humiliation  undeterred. 
Sought  for  his  weariness  a  place  of  rest 
Within  his  Father's  gates.— Whence  came 

he  ?— clothed 
In  tattered  garb,  from  hovels  where  abide 
Necessity,  the  stationary  host 
Of  vagrant  poverty ;  from  rifted  bams 
Where  no  one  dwells  but  the  wide-staring 

owl 
And  the  owl's  prey ;  from  these  bare  haunts, 

to  which 
He  had  descended  from  the  proud  saloon, 
He  came,  the  ghost  of  beauty  and  of  health, 
The  wreck  of  gayety !  but  soon  revived 
In  strength,  in  power  refitted,  he  renewed 
His  suit  to  Fortune  i  and  she  smiled  again 
Upon  a  fickle  Ingrate.    Thrice  he  rose. 
Thrice  sank  as  willingly*    For  he^wbose 

nerves 
Were  used  to  thrill  with  pleasure,  while  hji 

voice 
Softly  accompanied  the  tuneful  harp, 
By  the  nice  nnger  of  fair  ladies  touched 
In  glittering  halls — was  able  to  derive 
No  less  enjoyment  from  an  abject  choice. 
Who  happier  for  the  moment*-~who  more 

Utthe 
Than  this  fallen  Spirit?  in  those  dreary 

hokls 
His  talents  lending  to  exalt  the  freaks 
Of  merry-making  beggarsr'-now,  provoked 
To  laughter  multiplied  in  louder  peals 
By  his  mahcious  wit ;  then,  all  enchained 
With  mute  astonishment,  tnemsdves  to  see 
In  their  own   arts    dutdotte,   their   fame 

eclipsed, 
As  by  the  very  presence  of  the  Fiend 
Who  dictates  and  inspires  illusive  feats. 
For  knavish  purposes !    The  city,  too, 
(With    shame    I  speak  it)  to  her  guiltj 

bowers. 
Allured  him,  sunk  so  low  in  telf-respeU 
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As  there  to  linger,  there  to  eat  his  bread, 
Hired    minstrel    of    voluptuous    blandish- 
ment; 
Charming  the  air  with  skill  of  hand  or  voice, 
Listen  who  would,  be  wrought  upon  who 

might, 
Sincerely  wretched  hearts,  or  falsely  gay. 
—Such  the  too  frequent  tenor  of  his  boast 
In  ears  that  relished  the  report ;— but  all 
Was  from  his  Parents  happily  concealed ; 
Who  saw  enough  for  blame  and  pitying 

love. 
They  also  were  permitte<^  to  receive 
His  last,  repentant  breath ;  and  closed  his 

eyes, 
No  more  to  open  on  that  irksome  world 
Where  he  had  long  existed  in  the  state 
Of  a  youn^  fowl  beneath  one  mother  hatched. 
Though  from  another  sprung,  different  in 

kind: 
Where  he  had  lived,  and  could  not  cease  to 

live, 
Distracted  in  propensity ;  content 
With  neither  element  of  good  or  ill ; 
And  yet  in  both  rejoicmg ;  man  unblest ; 
Of  contradictions  in5.nite  the  skve. 
Till  his  deliverance,  when  Mercy  made  him 
One  with  himself,  and  one  with  them  tliat 

sleep." 

**'Tis  strange,"  observed  the    Solitary, 

*'  strange 
It  seems,  and  scarcely  less  than  pitiful, 
That  in  a  land  where  charity  provides 
For  all  that  can  no  longer  feed  themselves, 
A  man  like  this  should  choose  to  bring  his 

shame 
To  the  parental  door ;  and  with  his  sighs 
Infect  the  air  whicn  he  had  freely  t^reathed 
In  happy  infancy.     He  could  not  pine, 
Through  lack  of  converse;    no— he  must 

have  found 
Abundant  exercise,  for  thought  and  speech, 
In  his  dividual  being,  self-reviewed. 
Self-catechised,  self-punished. — Some  there 

are 
Who,  drawing  near  their  final  home,  and 

much 
And   daily    longing    that  the  same  were 

reached, 
Would  rather  ^hun  than  seek  the  fellowship 
Ot  kindred  mould. — Such  haply  here  are 

laid?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Priest,  "  the  Genius  of 
our  hills— 
Who  seems,  by  these  tremendous  barriers 
cast 


Round  his  domain,  desirous  not  aJane 
To  keep  his  own,  but  also  to  exclude 
All  other  progeny — doth  sometiooes  lura^ 
Even  by  his  studied  depth  of  privacy. 
The  unhappy  alien  hoping  to  obtain 
Concealment,  or  seduced  by  wish  to  find. 
In  place  from  outward  molestation  free, 
Helps  to  internal  ease.    Of  many  such 
Could  I  discourse;  but  as  their  stay  was 

brief. 
So  their  departure  only  left  behind 
Fancies,  and  loose  conjectures.    Other  trace 
Survives,  for  worthy  mention,  of  a  pair 
Who,  from  the  pressure  of  their  several 

fatesv 
Meeting  as  strangers,, in  a  petty  town 
Whose  blue  roofs  ornament  a  distant  reach 
Of  this  far-winding  vale,  remained  as  friends 
True  to  their  choice ,  and  gave  their  bones 

in  trust 
To  this  loved  cemetery,  here  to  lodge 
With  unescutcheoned  privacy  interred 
Far  from  the  family  vault — A  Chi^tain  one 
By  right  of  birth;  within  whose  spotless 

breast 
The  fire  of  ancient  Caledonia  burned : 
He,  with  the  foremost  whose  impatience 

hailed 
The  Stuart,  landing  to  resume,  by  force 
Of  arms,  the  crown  which  bigotry  had  lost. 
Aroused  his  clan;   and,  fighting  at  their 

head. 
With  his  brave  sword  endeavored  to  prevent 
Culloden's  fatal  overthrow.    Escaped 
From  that  disastrous  rout,  to  foreign  shores 
He  fl^d ;  and  when  the  lenient  hand  of 

time  [gained. 

Those  troubles  had  appeased, besought  and 
For  his  obscured  condition,  an  obscure 
Retreat,  within  this  nookof  English  ground. 

The  other,  born  in   Britain's   southern 

tract, 
Had  fixed  his  milder  loyalty,  and  placed 
His  gentler  sentiments  of  love  and  hate. 
There  where  they  placed  them  who  in  ooQ* 

science  prized 
The  new  succession,  as  a  line  of  kings 
Whose  oath  had  virtue  to  protect  the  land 
Against  the  dire  assaults  of  papacy 
.And  arbitrary  rule.     But  launch  thy  bark 
On  the  distempered  flood  of  public  life, 
And  cause  for  most  rare  triumph  will  be 

thine 
If,  spite  of  keenest  eye  and  steadiest  hand, 
The  stream,  that  bears  thee  forward,  provt 

not,  soon 
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Or  late,  a  penlous  master.     He — who  oft, 
Beneath  the  battlements  and  stately  trees 
That  round  his  mansion  cast  a  sober  doom, 
Had  moralized  on  this,  and  other  trutiis 
Of  kinared  import,  pleased  and  satislied-> 
Was  forced  to  vent  nis  wisdom  with  a  sigh 
Heaved  from  the  heart  in  fortune's  bitter- 

ness, 
When  he  had  crushed  a  plentiful  estate 
By  ruinous  contest,  to  obtain  a  seat 
In    Britain's    senate^     Fruitless    was    the 

attempt : 
And  while  the  uproar  of  that  desperate  strife 
Continued  yet  to  vibrate  on  his  ear, 
The  vanquished  Whig,  under  a  borrowed 

name, 
(For  the  mere  sound  and  echo  of  his  own 
Haunted  him  with  sensations  of  disgust 
That  he  was  glad  to  lose)  slunk  from  the 

world 
To  the  deep  shade  of  those  untravelled 

Wilds; 
In  which  the  Scottish  Laird  had  long  pos- 
sessed 
An  undisturbed  abode,     Here,  then,  they 

met, 
Two  doughty  champions ;  flaming  Taeobite 
And  sullen  Hanoverian  !     You  mignt  think 
That  losses  and  vexations,  less  severe 
Than  those  which  they  had  severally  sus- 
tained, 
Would  have  inclined  each  to  abate  his  zeal 
For    his   ungrateful    cause;    no, — I    have 

heard 
My  reverend  Father  tell  that,  'mid  the  calm 
Of  that  small  town  encountering  thus,  they 

filled. 
Daily,    its   bowling-green   with     harmless 
I        strife  \ 

Plagued  with    uncharitable    thoughts    the 
t        church ; 

And  vexed  the  market-place.     But  in  the 
'        breasts 

!Of  these  opponents  gradually  was  wrought, 
With  little  change  olgeneral  sentiment. 
Such  leaning  towards  each  other,  that  their 

days 
By  choice  were  spent  in  constant  fellow- 
ship; 
And  if,  at  times,  they  fretted  with  the  yoke. 
Those  very  bickerings  made  them  love  it 
more. 

A  favorite  boundary  to  their  lengthened 
walks 
This  Church-yard  was.    And,  whether  they 
had 


Treading    their    path    in    sympathy    and 

linked 
In  social  converse,  or  by  some  short  space 
Discreetly  parted  to  preserve  the  peace, 
One  spirit  seldom  failed  to  extend  its  sway 
Over  both  minds,  when  they  awhile  had 

marked 
The  visible  ouiet  of  this  holy  ground. 
And  breathea  its  soothing  air ;— the  spirit  of 

hope 
And  saintly  magnanimity ;  that — spuming 
The  field  of  selfish  difference  and  dispute, 
And  every  care  which  transitory  things. 
Earth    and    the  kingdoms  of    the    earth, 

create— 
Doth,  by  a'rapture  of  forgetfulness, 
Preclude  forgiveness,  from  the  praise  de- 
barred, 
Which  else  the  Christian  virtue  might  have 
claimed. 

There  live  who  yet  rentember  here  to 

have  seen 
Their  courtly  figures,  seated  on  the  stump 
Of  an  old  yew,  their  favorite  resting-place. 
But  as  the  remnant  of  the  long-liv^  tree 
Was  disappearing  by  a  swift  decay, 
Theyj  with  joint  care,  determined  to  erect, 
Upon  its  site,  a  dial,  that  might  stand 
For  public  use  preserved^  and  thus  survive 
As  their  own  private  monument ;  for  this 
Was    the    particular  spot,  in  which  they 

wished 
(And  Heaven  was  pleased  to  accomphsh 

the  desire) 
That,  undivided,  their  remains  should  he. 
So,  where  the  mouldered  tree  had  stood, 

was  raised 
Yon  structure,  framing,  with  the  ascent  of 

steps 
That  to  the  decorated  pillar  lead, 
A  work  of  art  more  sumptuous  than  might 

seem 
To  suit  this  place ;  yet  built  with  no  proud 

scorn 
Of  rustic  homeliness  ;  they  only  aimed 
To  ensure  for  it  respectful  guardianship. 
Around  the  margin  of  the  plate,  whereon 
The    shadow   falls  to    note    the   stealthy 

hours. 
Winds   an  inscriptive  legend.'' — At  these 

words 
Thither  we  turned;  and  gathered,  as  we 

read. 
The  appropriate  sense,  in  Latin  numbers 

couched : 
**^  Tim0fii€s  i  U  is  his  mtiamkoly  iask    / 


TV  brtn^^  wul  ^eatr  awmytt  d^iuttve  Af^, 
And  reproduce  the  troubles  he  destroys. 
Buif  wntU  kis  Mndtt^ss  ihus  $s  octnpted^ 
Discerning  Mortal '  do  thou  serve  the  will 
Of  Timers  eternal  Master,  and  that  peace^ 
Which  the  world  wants,  shaU  be  for  thee 
confirmed  ' " 

"  Smooth  verse,  inspired  by  no  unlettered 

Mttse," 
Exclaimed  the  Skeptic^ "  and  the  stram  of 

thought 
Accords  with  nature^s  language ;— the  soft 

voice 
Of  yon  white  torrent  falling  down  the  rocks 
Speaks,  less  distinctly,  to  the  5an;ie  effect. 
It,  then,  theic  blended  influence  be  not  lost 
Upon  our  hearts,  not  wholly  lost,  i  grant, 
Even  upon  mme,  the  more  we  are  required 
To  feel  for  those  among  our  fellow-nien. 
Who,  offering  no  obeisance  to  the  worldf. 
Are  yet  niaoa  dos^eisUe  I97  'too  qmck  a 

sense 
Of  constant  infelicity/  cut  off 
From   peace  tike  eacUes  on  some  barren 

rock. 
Their  life's  appointed  prison;   not  more 

Iree 
Than  sentinels,  between  two  armies,  set. 
With  nothing  better,  in  the  chill  aighttair, 
Than  their  own  thoughts  to  comfnrt  them. 

Say  why 
That  ancient  story  of  Prometheus  chamed 
Td  the  bare  roek,  on  frozen  Caucasus ; 
The  vulture,  the  inexhaustible  repast 
Drawn  from  bta  vitais?    Say  what  mmalt 

the  woes 
By  Tantalus  entailed  upon  his  race, 
And   the   datk   sorrows   ot    the   line  of 

Thebes  ? 
Fictions  m  iorta^  but  in  (heir  substance 

truths. 
Tremendous  truths  !  familiar  to  the  mea  , 
Of  longopsat  tunes,  nor  obselete  in  ours. 
Exchange  the  shepherd's  frock   of  native 

For  robes  with  regal  purple  tinged;  con- 
vert 
The  crook  into  a  sceptre ;  give  tlie  pomp 
Of  circumstance  ;  and  here  the  tragic  Muse 
Shall  find  apt  subjects  for  her  highest  art. 
Amid  the  groves,  under  the  shadowy  hills. 
The  g^elafciotn  are  prepared ;  the  pangs. 
The  internal  pangs,  are  ready;  the  dread 

^ife 
Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 

Strug^g  m  vwk  With  ruthle^  dostinyJ' 


"  Though,"  said  the  Priest  in  vmna^ 

"  these  be  terms 
Which  a  divine  philosophy  rejects, 
We,  whose  established  and  unfailing  trust 
Is  in  controlling  Providence,  admit 
That,    through   all   stations,  hwaaa   lifi^ 

abounds 
With  mysteries ;— for,  if  Faith  were  left  un- 
tried, 
How  could  the  might,  that  lurks  within  her, 

then  » 

Be  shown?    her  glorious  excelleDGe*<-that 

ranks 
Among  the  first  of  Powers  and  Virtues— 

proved  ?  , 

Our  system  is  not  fashioned  to  preclude 
Th^t  sympathy  which  you  for  others  ask ; 
And  I    could  teU,  not  travelling  for   my 

theme 
Beyond  these  humble  graves,  of  gnevous 

crimes 
And  strange  disasters ;  but  I  pass  thevo  by. 
Loth  to  dtstvrt»  what  Heaven  hal&  huslk»i 

in  peace, 
^-^tidl  less,  far  less,  am  I  inclined  to  tn^t 
Of  Man  degraded  m  his  Maker's  sight 
By  tbo  deformities  of  brutish  vice : 
For,  in  such  portraits,  though  a  vulgar  face 
And  a  coarse  outside  of  repulsive  life 
And  unaffectmg  aMin«VGr$  might  at  onoe 
Be  recognized  by  all — "    "  Ah  l  do    not 

think," 
The     Wanderer     somewhat    eagerly    vsr 

claimed,  £?ain, 

'^  Wish  CBuld  be  ours  that  you,  lor  siu:h  poor 
(Gain  shall  1  call  it'?-^am  c^  what? — for 

whom?) 
Should  beeathea  word,  tendikig  to  violate 
Your  own  pure  spirit.     Not  a  step  we  look 

for 
In  slight  of  that  forbearance^and  reserve 
Which   common   human  -heartedaess   u»-- 

spires, 
And  mortal  i^iorance  and  frailty  claim^ 
Upon  this  sacred  ground,  if  nowhere  elscb'* 

«  True,"  said  the  Solitary,  "be  it  far 
From  us  to  mfnnge  the  laws  of  charity. 
Let   judgment    here    in    mercy    be    pro- 
nounced ; 
This,  self-respecting  Nature  prompts,  and 

this 
Wisdom  enjoins  ;  but  if  the  thing  we  seek 
Be  genuine  knawledgie,  bear  we  then  in 

mind 
How,  from  his  lofty  tiua4^  th*  sun  citt 
fling 
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Colors  as  bii^M  cMt  exftiJftttonft  bred 
By  weeciy  pool  or  pestilential  swamp, 
As  by  the  rivulet  sptofkling  where  it  run*, 
Qr  the  pellucid  lake." 

*  Small  risk/' said  Ij 
"  Of  such  illusion  do  we  here  incur ; 
Temptation  here  is  none  to    exceed  the 

truth; 
No  evidence  appears  that  they  who  reat 
Within  this  grorind  wett  covetous  of  pmiBC) 
Or  of  remembrance  even,  deserved  or  not 
Green  is  the  Church-yard,  beautiful   an^ 

green  i 
Ridge  rising  gently  by  ths  side  of  ridge, 
A  heaving  surface,  almost  wholly  free 
From  interruption  of  sepulchral  stonea. 
And  maafeied  o'er  with  aboriginal  turf 
And  everlasting  flowers.    These  Dalesmen 

trust 
The  Hngering  gleam  of  their  departed  Uvea 
To  oral  record,  and  the  silent  heart ; 
Depositories  laithhil  and  more  kind 
Than  fondest  epitaph :  for,  if  those  fall, 
What  boots    the  sculptured  tomb?    And 

who  can  blame, 
Who  rather  would  not  envy,  men  that  feel 
This  mutuai  cqnfide&ce;    id,    from    such 

source. 
The  practice  flow,«-^if  thonce,  or  from  9 

deep 
Aad  general  humility  in  death? 
Nor  should  1  much  condemn  it,  if  it  spring 
From  disregard  of  time's  destructive  power, 
As.  only  ca|)able  to  prey  on  things 
&f  earth,  and  human  nature's  mortal  pait: 

Yet— in  less  simple  districts,  where  we 

see 
Stone  lift  its  forehead  emulous  of  stone 
In  courting  notice;    and  the   ground  idl 

paved 
With  commendations  of  departed  worth ; 
Reading,  where^r   we   turn,  of   innocent 

lives. 
Of  each  dom^tic  qharity  fulfilled. 
And  sufferings  meefciy  borne — I,  fot  my 

part, 
Though  with  the  silence  pleased  that  here 

prevails. 
Among  those  feir  re^ftak  also  range, 
$oothed  by  the  natural  spirit  whidi  they 

lireathe. 
And,  in  the  centre  of  a  wcM-ld  whose  soil 
Is  rank   with  all  ankindness,  compassed 

round 
With  such  QMfngiiala,  I  hava  sometimea 

fcl^ 


It  was  no  momentary  happiness 

To  have  one  Enclosure  where  the  voice  that 

speaks 
In  envy  or  detraction  is  not  heard , 
Which  malke  may  not  enter;   where  the 

traces 
Of  evil  inchnataons  are  unknown ; 
Where  love  and  pity  tenderly  unite 
With  resignation ;  and  no  jarring  tofne 
Intrudes,  the  peaceful  concert  to  disturb 
Of  amity  and  gratitude,** 

"  Thus  sanctioned/' 
The  Paster  said,  **  I  willingly  conlina 
My  narratives  to  subjects  that  excite 
Flings  with  these  accordant;   love,  etk 

teem, 
And  admiration ;  lifting  up  a  Teil, 
A  sunbeam  introducing  among  hearts 
Retired  and  covert ;  so  that  ye  shall  have 
Clear  images  before  your  gladdened  eyes 
Of  nature's  unambitious  underwood. 
And  flowers  that  prosper  in  the  shade.  Atnl 

when 
I  speak  of  such  amon«^  my  flock  as  swerved 
Ot>  fen,  those  only  shall  be  singled  out 
Upon    whose   lapse,  or   error,  something 

more 
Than  brotherly  forgiveness  may  attend ; 
To  such  will  we  restrict  our  notice,  else 
Better  ray  tongue  were  mute. 

And  yet  there  arej 
I  feel,  good  reasons  why  we  should  not 

leave 
Wholly  untraced  a  more  forbidding  way. 
For.  strength  to  persevere  and  to  support^ 
Ana  energy  to  conq,uer  and  rebel — 
These  elements  of  virtue,  that  declare 
The  native  grandeur  of  the  human  soul- 
Are  oft-times  not  unprofitably  shown 
In  the  perverseness  cf  a  selfish  course: 
Truth  every  day  exemplified,  no  less 
In   the   gray  cottage   by  the   murmuring 

stream 
Than  in  fantastic  conqueror's  roving  camp^ 
Or  'mid  the  factious  senate  unappalled 
Whoe'er  may  sink,  or  rise — to  sink  agam, 
As  merciless  proscription  ebbs  and  flows. 

There,"  asM  the  Vloar,  pdnthig  as  he 

spake, 
*'A  woman  rests  In  peace;  surpassed  by 

few 
In  power  of  mind,  and  elo(|nent  discourse. 
Tall  was  her  stature  ;  her  compexion  dark 
And  saturnine ;  her  head  not  'raised  to  hold 
Convene  with  heaven,  nor  yet  depressed 

towards  earth, 
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But  in  projection  carried,  as  she  walked 
Forever  musinsk    Sunken  were  her  eyes  ; 
Wrinkled    and    furrowed    with     habitual 

thought 
Was  her  broad  forehead;  like  the  brow  of 

one 
Whose  visual  nert«  shrinks  from  a  painful 

glare 
Of  overpowering  light. — While  yet  a  child, ' 
She,  'mid  the  humble  flowerets  of  the  vale. 
Towered  like  the  imperial  thistle,  not  unf ur* 

nished  [ing 

With  its  appropriate  grace,  yet  rather  sedc- 
To  be  admired,  than  coveted  and  loved. 
Even  at  that  age  she  ruled,  a  sovereign 

queen,  , 

Over    her    comrades;    else    their    simple 

sports, 
Wanting  all  relish  for  her  strenuous  mind, 
Had  crossed  her  only  to  )at  shunned  with 

scorn. 
— Oh  I  pang  of  sorrowful  regret  for  those 
Whom,  in  their  youth,  sweet  study  has  en- 
thralled. 
That  they  have  lived  for  harsher  servitude, 
Whether  in  soul,  in  body,  or  estate  1 
Such  doom  was  hers;    yet  nothing  could 

subdue 
Her  keen  desire  of  knowledge,  nor  efface 
Those  brighter  images  by  books  imprest 
Upon  her  memory,  faithfully  as  stars 
That  occupy  their  places,  and,  though  oft    ' 
Hidden  by  clouds,  and  oft  bedimmed  by 

haze, 
Are  not  to  be  extinguished,  nor  impaired. 

Two  passions,  both  degenerate,  for  they 
both 
Began  in  honor,  gradually  obtained 
Rule  over  her,  and  vexed  her  daily  life; 
An  unremitting,  avaricious  thrift ; 
And  a  strange  thraldom  of  maternal  love, , 
That  held  her  spirit,  in  its  own  despite, 
Bound---by  vexation,  and  regret,  and  scorn, 
Constrained  forgiveness,  and  relenting  vows. 
And  tears,  in  pride  suppressed,  in  shame 

concealed— 
To  a  poor  dissolute  Son,  her  only  child. 
— Her  wedded  days  had  opened  witk  mis- 
hap, 
Whence  dire  d^peodencti.     What  could  she 

perform 
To  shake  the  burden  off  ?    Ah  I  there  was 

felt,  . 
Indignantly,  the  weakness  of  her  sex. 
She  musedf  resolved,  adhered  to  her'  re« 
adve; 


The  hand  grew  slack  in  alms-giving,  tbe 

heart 
Closed   by   degrees   to  charity;   heaven's 

blessing 
Nbt  seeking  from  that  source,  she  placed 

her  trust 
In  ceaseless  pains — and  strictest  parsimony 
Which  sternly  hoarded  all  that  could   be 

spared, 
From  each  day's  need,  out  of  each  da3r's 

least  gain. 

Thus  all  \vas  re-established,  and  a  pile 
Constntcted  that  sufficed  for  every  end. 
Save    the    contentment  of    the    builder^ 

mind ; 
A  mind  by  nature  indisposed  to  aught 
So  placid,  so  inactive,  as  content ; 
A  mind  intolerant  of  lasting  peace. 
And    cherishing   the  pang  her  heart    de- 
plored. 
Dread  life  of  conflict  1    which  I  oft  com- 
pared 
To  the  agitation  of  a  brook  that  runs 
Down  a  rocky  mountain,  buried  now  and 

lost 
In    silent    pools,    now   in.  strong    eddies 

chained  ; 
But  nfever  to  be  charmed  to  gentleness : 
Its  best  attainment  fits  of  such  repose 
As  timid  eyes  might  shrink  from  fatham- 
ing. 

A   sudden    illness,  seized   her   in    the 

strength 
Of  life's  autumual  season.— Shall  I  tell 
How  on  her  bed  of  death  the  Matron  lay. 
To  Providence  submissive,  so  she  thought ; 
But   fretted,  vexed,  and   wrought    upon, 

almost 
To  anger,  by  the  malady  that  griped 
Her     prostrate     frame     with    unrelaxing 

power, 
As  the  fierce  eagle  fastens  on  the  lamb  ? 
She  prayed,  she  moaned ;— her  husband's 

sister  watched 
Her  dreary  pillow,  waited  on  her  needs ; 
And  yet  the  very  sound  of  that  kind  lo6t 
Was  anguish  to  her  €;ai>  1  '  stnd  must  she 

rule,' 
This  was  the  death-doomed  Woman  heard 

to  say 
Jn    bitterness,    '  and    must    she  rule  and 

reign. 
Sole  Mistress  of  this  house,  when  I  am 

gone  ? 
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Tend  what  I  tended,  calling  it  her  own  I  * 
Enough; — I  fear,  too  much. — One  vernal 

evening, 
While  she  was  yet  in  prime  of  health  and 

strength, 
I  well  remember,  while  I  passed  her  door 
Alone,  with  loitering  step,  and  upward,  eye 
Turned  towards  the  planet  Jupiter    that 

hung 
Above  the  centre  of  the  Vale,  a  voice 
Roused  me,    her   voice ;    it   said,  *  That 

glorious  star 
In  its  untroubled  element  will  shine 
A-s  now  it   shines,  when  we  are  laid  in 

earth 
And  safe  from  all  our  sorrows/    With  a 

sigh 
She  spake,  yet,  I  believe,  not  unsustained 
By  faith  in  glory  that  shall  far  transcend 
Aught   by    these  perishable  heavens    dis- 
closed 
To    sight  or  mind.      Nor  less  than  care 

divine 
Is  divine  mercy.    She,  who  had  rebelled, 
Was  into  meekness  softened  and  subdued ; 
Did,  after  trials  not  in  vain  prolonged, 
With  resignation  sink  into  the  grave ; 
And  her  unciiaritaole  acts,  I  trust. 
And  harsh  unkindnesses  are  all  forgiven, 
Tho',  in  this  Vale,  remembered  with  deep 

awe." 

The  Vicar  paused ;  and  toward  a  seat  ad- 
vanced, 
A  long  stone  seat,  fixed  in  the  Church-yard 

wall; 
Part  shaded  by  cool  sycamore,  and  part 
Offering  a  sunny  resting-place  to  them 
Who  seek  the  House  of  worship,  while  the 

bells 
Yet  ring  with  all  their  voices,  or  before 
The  last  hath  ceased  its  solitary  knoll. 
Beneath  the  shade  we  all  sate  down  \  and 

there 
His  office,  uninvited,  he  resumed. 

"  As  on  a  sunny  bank,  a  tender  lamb 
Lurks  in  safe  shelter  from  the  winds  of 

March, 
Screened  by  its  parent,  so  that  little  mound 
lies  guarded  by  its  neighbor ;  the  small 

heap  • 

Speaks   for  itself;  an   infant  there   doth 

rest; 
The  sheltering   hillock  is    the    Mother's 

grava. 


If  mild  discourse,  and  manniers  that  con- 
ferred 
A  natural  dignity  on  humblest  rank ; 
If  gladsome  spirits,  and  benignant  looks, 
Tiiat^or  a  face  not  beautiful  did  more 
Than  beauty  tor  the  fairest  face  can  do  ; 
And  if  religious  tenderness  of  heart, 
Grieving  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears 
Shed  when  the  clouds  had  gathered  and  dis* 

tained 
The  spotless  ether  of  a  maiden  life ; 
If    these  may  make  a  hallowed   spot  of 

earth 
More  holy  in  the  sight  of  God  or  Man ; 
Then,  o'er  that  mould,  a  sanctity  shall  brood 
Till  the  stars  sicken  at  the  day  of  doonu 

Ah !  what  a  warning  for  a  thoughtless 

man 
Could  field  or  grove,  could  any  spot  of 

earth. 
Show  to  his  eye  an  image  of  the  pangs 
Which  it  hath  witness^ ;  render  back  an 

echo 
Of  the  sad  steps  by  which  it  hath  been 

trod  I 
There,  by   her   innocent  Baby's   precious 

grave, 
And  on  the  very  turf  that  roofs  her  own. 
The  Mother   oft  was   seen  to  stand,  at 

kneel 
In  the  broad  day,  a  weeping  Magdalene. 
Now  she  is  not :  the  swelling  turf  reports 
Of  the  fresh  shower,  but  of  poor  Ellen's 

tears 
Is  silent ;  nor  is  any  vestige  left 
Of  the  path  worn  by  mournful  tread  of  her 
Who,  at  her  heart's  light  bidding,  once  had 

moved 
In     virgin    fearlessness,   with    step    that 

seemed 
Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf 
Upon  the  mountains  gemmed  with  morning 

dew, 
In  tfie  prime  hour  of  sweetest  scents  and 

airs. 
— Serious  and  thoughtful  was  -her  mind  \ 

■    and  yet, 
By  i^concilement  excjuisite  and  rare 
The  form,  port,  motions,  of  this  Cottage- 
girl 
Were  such  as  might  have  quickened  and  in- 
spired 
A  Titian's  hand,  addrest  to  picture  forth 
Oread   or    Dryad    glancing    through    the 

shade 
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What  tlmt  tiic  hunter's  earliest  horn  U 

heard 
Startling  the  golden  hills. 

A  wide<4pread  elm 
Stands  in  qur  valley,  named  The  Joyful 

Tree; 
From  dateless  usage  which  our  peasants 

hold 
Of  giving  welcome  to  the  first  of  May 
By  dances  round  its  trunk. — And  if  the  sky 
Permit,  like  honors,  dance  and  song,  are 

paid 
To  the  Twelfth  Night,  beneath  the  frosty 

Stars 
Or  the  clear  moon.    The  queen  of  these 

gay  sports. 
If  not  in  beauty  yet  in  sprightly  air. 
Was  hapless  Ellen. — No  one  touched  the 

ground 
So  deftly,  and  the  nicest  maiden's  locks 
Less  gracefully  were  braided  ; —  but  this 

praise, 
Methinks,  would  better  suit  another  place. 

She  loved,  and  fondly  deemed  herself  be- 
loved. 
— The  road  is  dim,  the  current  unpercdved, 
The  weakness  painful  and  most  pitiful, 
By  which  a  virtuous  woman,  in  pure  youth, 
May  be  delivered  to  distress  and  shamei 
Such  fate  was  hcrs.^The  last  time  Ellen 

danced, 
Among  her  equals,  round  Tmb  Joyful 

Tree, 
9he  bore  a  secret  burthen  ;  and  full  soon 
Was  left  to  tremble  for  a  breaking  vow,^ 
Then,  to  bewail  a  sternly  broken  vow, 
Alone,  Within  her  widowed  Mother's  house. 
]t  was  the  seasot*  of  unfolding  leaves^ 
Of    days    advancing  toward  their  utmost 

length. 
And  small  birds  singing  happily  to  mates 
Happy    as   they.      With    spirit^saddening 

power 
Winds  pipe  through  fadin^r    woods:   but 

those  blithe  notes  ^ 

Strike  the  deserted  to  the  heart ;  I  speak 
Of  what  1  know,  and  what  we  leel  within. 
i^Beside  the  cottage  in  which  Ellen  dwelt 
Stands  a  tall  ash«free )  to  whose  topmost 

twiff 
A  thrush  resorts,  and  annually  chants, 
At   mom  and    evening    tram  that  naked 


perch, 
lin  all 


Whib  all  the  undergiove  is   thick   with 

leaves, 
A  time-beguiling  ditty,  for  delight 


Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  fiest. 
•— *  Ah  why,'  said  Ellen,  sighing  to  herself, 
Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn 

•pl&ige ; 
And  nature  that  is  kind  in  woman's  breast. 
And  reason  that  in  man  is  wise  and  good, 
And  fear  of  him  who  is  a  righteous  judee ; 
Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  uA, 
To  keep  two  hearts  together,  that  began 
Their  spring*tjme  with  one  love,  alid  that 

have  need 
Pf  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  swoet 
To  grant,  or  be  received ;  while  that  poor 

O  come  and  hear  him !    Thou  who  hast  to 

me 
Been  faithless,  hear  him,  though  a  lowly 

creature,  [not 

One  of  God's  simple  children  that  yet  know 
The  universal  Parent,  how  he  sings 
As  if  he  wished  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Should  listen,  and  give  back  to  him  the 

voice 
Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love ; 
The  proclamation  that  he  makes,  how  far 
His    darkness    doth  transcend  our    fickle 

light  I » 

Sach  was  the  tender  passage,  not  by  me 
Repeated  without  loss  of  simple  phrase, 
Which  I  perused,  even  as  the  words  had 

been 
Committed  by  forsaken  Ellen's  hand 
To  the  blank  margin  of  a  Valentme, 
Bedropped  with  tears,  'Twill  please  you  to 

be  told 
That,  studiously  withdrawing  from  the  eye 
Of  all  companionship,  the  Sufferer  yet 
In  lonely  reading  found  a  meek  resotu-ce ; 
How  thankful  for  the  warmth  of  sunomet 

days. 
When  she  could  slip  into  the  cottage-bam, 
And- find  a  secret  oratory  there  ; 
Or,  in  the  garden,  under  friendly  veil 
Of  their  long  twilight,  pore  upon  her  book 
By  the  last  nni^ering  help  of  the  open  sky 
Until  dark  night  dismissed  her  to  ner  bed! 
Thus  did  a  waking  fancy  sometimes  lose 
The  unconquerable  pang  of  despised  love. 

A  kbidlier  passion  opened  ott  her  soul 
When  that  poor  Child  was  bom.    Upon  its 

face  • 

She  gazed  as  on  a  pute  and  spotless  gifl 
Of  unexpected  promise,  where  a  grief 
Or  dread  was  all  that  had  bees  thought  d^ 

—joy 


Fsff  Hveli^  that)  l%wild«r«id  traveller  fee)*, 
Amid  a  perilous  waste  that  all  ni<^ht  long 
Hath  harassed  him  toiling  ttifough  fearful 

storm, 
When    he  beholds    the   first  pale   speck 

serene 
Of  day-spring,  in  the  gldomy  east,  revealed, 
And  greets    it    with  tiianksgiving.    *  Till 

this  hour,* 
Thus,  in  her  Mother's  hearing  Ellen  spake, 
•  There  was  a  stony  region  in  my  heart ; 
But  he,  at  whose  eommand  the  parchM 

rock 
Was  smitten,  iind  poured  forth  i  quenching 

stream, 
Hath  softened  that  Obdurtwy,  Jnd  made 
Unlooked-for  g]ach>e!is  in  the  desert  place, 
To  save  the  perishing ;  and,  henceforth)  t 

breathe 
The  air  with  cheerful  spirit,  for  thy  sake 
My  Infant !  kM  for  that  good  Mother  de&r 
Who  bore  me,  and  hath  prayed  for  me  in 

vain ; — 
Yet  riot  \h  yalft  ?  it  shall  not  be  in  vain/ 
She  spake,  nor  was  the  assurance  unful- 
filled ; 
And  if  heart-rending  thoughts  would  oft 

return, 
They  stayed   not  long.— 'The   blameless 

Infant  grew ; 
The  Child  whom  Ellen  and  her  Mother 

loved 
They  soon  Were  proud  of }  tended  it  and 

nursed ; 
A  soothing  comforter,  although  forlorn  { 
Like   a    poor    singing-bird   from    distant 

lands  I 
Or  a  choice  shftib,  whieh  he,  Vrher  passes 

by 
With  vacant  mifid,  not  seldom  may  observe 
Fair-flowering  in  a  thinly-peopled  honse, 
"Whose  window,  somewhat  sadly,  it  adorns. 

Through  four  months*  space  the  Infant 

drew  its  food  ^ 

From  the  maternal  breast ;  then  scruples 

rose ; 
Thought!?,  which  the  rich  are  free  from, 

came  and  crossed 
The  fond  affection.    She  no  more  oould 

bear 
By  her  offenee  to  lay  »  twofold  weight 
On  a  kind  parent  wlllmg  to  forget 
Their  slender  means  ;  so,  to  that  parent's 

oare 
TfMtin^  her  ehiM,  the  left  their  commoa 


And  Tindertook  with  dutiful  content 
A  Foster-mother's  office. 

'Tis,  perchance^ 
Unknown  to  you  that  in  these  simple  vales 
The  natural  feeling  of  equality 
Is  by  domestic  service  unimpaired ; 
Yet,  though  such  service  bt,  with  us,  removed 
Ftom  sense  of  degradation,  not  the  less 
The  ungentle  mmd  can  easily  find  mearts 
To  impose  severe  restraints  and  laws  unjust^ 
Wiiich  hapless  Ellen  now  was  dobm«i  to 

feel. 
For  (blinded  by  an  over  anxious  dread 
Of  such  excitement  and  divided  thought 
As  with  her  office  would  tnit  ill  accord) 
The  pair,  whose  infant  she  was  bound  to 

nurse, 
Forbad  her  all  communion  with  her  own  : 
Week  after  week,  the  mandate  they  enforced. 
— So  nesfr !  yet  not  allowed,  upon  that  sight 
To  fix  her  eyes — alas  !  'twas  hard  to  bear  I 
But  worse  affliction  must  be  borne -^fai* 

Worse; 
For  'tis  Heaven' 3  will  that,  after  a  disease 
Begun  and  ended  within  three  days'  space, 
Her  child  snould  die;  as  Ellen  now  ex- 
claimed, , 
Her  owtt-Kieserted  child  l^Once,  only  oncc^ 
She  saw  it  in  that  mortal  malady ; 
And,  on  the  burial*day,  dotild  scarcely  gain 
Permission  to  attend  its  obsequies. 
She  reached  the  house,  last  of  the  funeral 

tram ; 
And   ftome   one,  as   she   entered,  having; 

chanced 
To  urge  unthinkingly  their  prompt  depart^ 

ure, 
*  Nay,'  said  she,  with  commanding  lock^  a 

spirt 
Of  anger  never  Seen  In  her  before, 
'  Nay,  ye  must  wait  my  time  1 '  and  down 

she  sate, 
And  by  the  unclrjsed  coffin  kept  her  seat 
Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  and  weep-* 

Upon  the  last  .sweet  slnmber  of  her  Child, 
Until  at  length  her  Soul  was  wtisfied. 

You  see  the  infant's  Grave  ;  and  tO  this 

spot. 
The  Mother,  oft  as  she  was  sent  abroad. 
On  whatsoever  errand,  urged  l>er  steps : 
Hither  she  earner  here  stood,  ana  somep 

times  knelt 
In  the  broad  day,  a  rtieful  Magdalene  f 
Sa  c»ll  her :  for  m»t  only  sl)«  bewailed 
A  mother' b  loss,  but  mourned  in  bittenieas 
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Her  own  tramsj^ession ;  penitent  sincere 
As  ever  raised  to  heaven  a  streaming  eye  I 
— At  length  the  parents  of  the  foster  child, 
Noting  that  in  despite  of  their  commands 
She  still  renewed  and  could  not  but  renew 
Those  visitations,  ceased  to  send  her  forth  ; 
Or  to  the  garden's  narrow  b  nmds  confined. 
I  failed  not  to  remind  them  that  they  erred ; 
For  holy  Nature  might  not  thus  be  crossed, 
Thus  wronged  in  woman's  breast .-  in  vain  I 

pleaded — 
But  the  green  stalk  of  Ellen's   life  was 

snapped, 
And  tite  flower  drooped ;  as  every  eye  oould 

see, 
It  hung  its  head  in  mortaManguishment. 
— Aided  by  this  appearance,  I  at  length 
Prevailed :  and,  from  tiiose  bonds  released, 

she  went 
Home  to  her  mother's  house.  % 

The  Vouth  wasited; 
The  rash  betrayer  could  not  face  the  shame 
Of  sorrow  which  his  senseless  guilt  had 

caused ; 
And  little  would  his  presence,  or  proof  given 
Ot  a  relenting  soul,  have  now  availed  ; 
For,  like  a  shadow,  he  was  passed  away 
From  Ellen's  thoughts;  had  perished  to 

her  mind 
For  all  concerns  of  fears,  or  hope,  or  love, 
Save  only  those  which   to  their  common 

shame, 
And  to  his  moral  beinjr;  appertained : 
Hope  from  that  quarter  would,  I  know,  have 

brought 
A  heavenly  comfort ;  there  she  recognized 
An  unrelaxin<7  bond,  a  mutual  need ; 
There,  and,  as  seemed,  there  only. 

She  had  built, 
Her  fond  maternal  heart  had  built,  a  nest 
In  blindness  all  too  near  the  river's  edge : 
That  work  a  summer  flood  with  hasty  swell 
Hao  swept  away ;  and  now  her  Spirit  longed 
For  its  last  flijjht  to  heaven's  security. 
— The  bodily  frame  wasted  from  day  to  day ; 
Meanwhile,  relinc|uishing  all  other  cares. 
Her  mind  she  strictly  tutored  to  find  peace 
And  pleasure   in    endurance.     Mucn    she 

thought. 
And  much  she  read  ;  and  brooded  feelingly 
Upon  her  own  unworthiness.    To  me, 
As  to  a  spiritual  comforter  and  friend. 
Her  heart  she  opened ;  and  no  pains  were 

spared 
To  mitigate,  as  gently  as  I  could, 
The  sting  of  sdf-reproach,  witli    healing 

words. 


Meek  Saint!  through  patience  glorified  oa 

earth! 
In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sate. 
The  ghastly  face  of  cold  dtcay  put  on 
A  sun-like  beauty,  and  appeared  divine  I 
May  I  not  mention  that,  within  those  walls. 
In  due  observance  of  her  pious  wish, 
The  congregation  joined  with  me  in  prayer 
For  her  soul's  good  P    Nor  was  that  ottice 

vain. 
— Much  did  she  suffer :  but,  if  any  friend, 
Beholding  her  condition,  at  the  sight 
Gave  way  to  words  of  pity  or  complain  % 
She  stilled  th^m  with  a  prompt  reproot,  and 

said, 
'  He  who  afflicts  me  knows  what  I  can  bear : 
And,  when  1  fail,  and  can  endure  no  more,    . 
Will  mercifully  take  me  to  hiniseh," 
So,  through  the  cloud  of  death,  her  Spirit 

passed 
Into  that  i>ure  and  unknown  world  of  love 
Where  injury  cannot  come : — and  here  is 

laid 
The  mortal  Body  by  her  Infant's  side." 

The  Vicar  ceased;  and  downcast  looka 

made  known 
That  each  had  listened  with  his  inmost  heart. 
For  me,  the  emotion  scarcely  was  less  strong 
Or  less  benign  than  that  which  1  had  felt 
When  seated  near  my  venerable  Friend, 
Under  those  shady  elms,  from  him  I  heard 
The  story  that  retraced  the  slow  decline 
Of  Margaret,  sinking  on  the  lonely  bcatii 
With  the  neglected  house  to  which   she 

clung. 
—I  noted  that  the  Solitary's  cheek 
Confessed  the  power  of  nature. — Pleased 

thrugh  sad. 
More  pleased  than  sad,  the  gray-haired  Wan- 
derer sate ; 
Thanks  to  his  pure  imaginative  soul 
Capacious  and  serene ;  his  blameless  life. 
His  knowledge,  wisdom,  love  of  truth,  and 

love    • 
Of  human  kind !    He  was  it  who  first  broke 
The  pensive  silence,  saying : — 

•*  Blest  are  they 
Whose  sorrow  rather  is  to  suffer  wrong 
Than  to  do  wrong,  albeit  themselves  have 

erred. 
This  tale  gives  proof  that  Heaven  naost 

gently  deals 
With  such,  in  their  affiiction. — £llen*s  fate, 
Her  tender  spirit,  and  her  contrite  heart. 
Call  to  my  mind  dark  hmts  which  1  have 

heard 
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Of  one  who  died  within  this  vale,  by  doom 
Heavier,  as  his  offence  was  heavier  far. 
Where,  Sir,  I  pray  you,  where  arc  laid  the 

bones 
Of  Wilfrad  Armathwaite  ?  ** 

The  Vicar  answered, 
**  In  that  green  nook,  close  by  the  Church- 
yard wall, 
Beneath  yon  hawthorn,  planted  by  myself 
In  memory  and  for  wammg,  and  in  sign 
Of  sweetness  where  dire  anguish  had  been 

known, 
Of  reconcilement  after  deep  oflFence— 
There  doth  he  rest    No  theme  his  fate 

supplies  [world ; 

For  the  smooth  glozings  of  the  indulgent 
Nor  need  the  windings  of  his  devious  course 
Be  here  retraced ; — enough  that,  by  mishap 
And  venial  error,  robbed  of  competence, 
And  her  obsequious  shadow,  peace  of  mind, 
He  craved  a  substitute  in  troubled  joy ; 
Against  his  con^ence  rose  in  arms,  and, 

braving 
Divine  displeasure,  broke  the  marriage-vow. 
That  which  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  do 
Wae  misery  in  remembrance ;  he  was  stung. 
Stung  by  his  inward  thoughts,  and  by  the 

smiles 
Of  wife  and  children  stung  to  agony. 
Wretched  at  home,  he    gained   no   peace 

abroad ; 
Ranged  through  the  mountains,  slept  upon 

tJie  earth 
Asked  comfort  of  the  open  air,  and  found 
No  quiet  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
No  plea«;ure  in  the  beauty  of  the  day. 
His  flock  he  slighted :  his  paternal  fields 
Became  a  clog  to  him,  whose  spirit  wished 
To  fly — but  whither!     And   this  gracious 

Church, 
That  wears  a  look  so  full  of  peace  and  hope 
And  love,  benignant  mother  of  the  vale, 
How  fair  amid  her  brood  of  cottages  J 
She  was  to  him  a  sickness  and  reproach. 
Much  to  the  last  remained  uijknown :  but 

thio  [died ; 

Is  sure,  that  through  remorse  and  grief  he 
Though   pitied  among   men,   absolved  by 

God, 
He  could  not  find  forgiveness  in  himself ; 
Nor  could  endure  the  weight  of  his  own 

shame 

Here  rests  a  Mother.     But  from  her  I 
turn 
And  from  her  grave.— Behold^ upon  that 


That,  stretching  boldly  from  th%  mountain 

side. 
Carries  into  the  centre  of  the  vale 
Its  rocks  and  woods— the  Cottage  where  sh< 

dwelt ; 
And  where  yet  dwells  her  faithful  partner, 

left  *^        * 

(Full  eight  years  past)  the  solitary  prop 
Of  many  helpless  children.     I  begin 
With  words  that  mi^^ht  be  prelude  to  a  talc 
Of  sorrow  and  dejection  j  but  I  feel 
No  sadness,  when  I  think  of  wliat  mine  eyes 
See  daily  in  that  happy  family. 
— Bright  garland  forai  they  for  the  pensive 

brow 
Of  their  undrooping  Father's  widowhood, 
Those  six  fair  daughters,  budding  yet — ^nol 

one. 
Not  one  of  all  the  band,  a  full-blown  flower. 
Denrest,  and  desolate  of  soul,  as  once 
That  father  wi.s,  and  filled  with  anxious 

fear. 
Now,  by  experience  taught,  he  stands, 

sured 
That  God,  who  takes  -away,  yet  takes  not 

half 
Of  what  he  seems  to  take  ;  or  gives  it  back. 
Not  to  our  prayer,  but  far  beyond  our  prayer; 
He  ^ives  it— the  boon  produce  of  a  soil 
Which  our  endeavors  have  refused  to  till, 
And  hope  hath  never  watered.  The  Abode, 
Whose  grateful  owner  can  attest  these  truths 
Even  were  the  object  nearer  to  our  sight, 
Would  seem  in  no  distinction  to  surpass 
The  rudest  habitations.  Ye  might  think 
That  it  had  sprung  self-raised  from  earth, 

or  grown 
Out  of  the  living  rockj  to  be  adorned 
By  nature  only ;  but,  if  thither  led, 
Ye  would  discover,  then,  a  studious  work 
Of  many  fancies,  prompting  many  hands. 

Brought  from  the  woods  the  honeysuckle 
twines 

Around  the  porch,  and  seems,  in  that  trim 
place, 

A  plant  no  longer  wild ;  the  ciil*^»'red  rose 

There  blossoms,  strong  in  health,  and  will 
be  soon 

Roof-high  ;  the  wild  pink  crowns  the  garden- 
wall, 

And  with  the  flowers  are  intermingled  stonea 

Sparry  and  bright,  rough  scatterings  of  the 
hills. 

These  ornaments,  thai  fade  not  with  the 
year. 

A  hardy  Girl  continues  to  provide  \ 
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Who,  mounting  fetrfesshr  the  rocky  heights,  1 
Her   Father's  prompt  attendant,  does  for 

hiip 
All  that  a  boy  coiild  do,  but  with  delight 
More  keen  and  prouder  .iaring  ;  yet  hath  she, 
Within  the  garden,  like  the  rest,  a  bed 
For  her  own  flowers  and  favorite  herbs,  a 

space, 
Py  sacred  charter,  holden  for  her  use. 
—These,  and  wh^itever  else  the  garden  bears 
Of  fruit  or  flower,  permission  asked  or  not, 
I  freely  gather ;  and  my  leisure  draws 
A  not  unfretjuent  pastime  from  the  luim 
Of  bees  around  their  range  of  sheltered  hives 
Busy  in  that  enclosure  ;  vvhile  tiie  rill, 
That  sparklip^  thnds  the  rocks,  attttnes  his 

voice 
To  the  pure  course  of  hunwn  life  which 

there 
Flows  on  in  sqlitude,    Bat,  when  the  gloom 
Of  night  is  falling  round  my  steps,  then 


This  Dwelling  charms   me ;  often  I  stop 

short,  Lmy  sight 

(Who  could  ref^in?)  and  feed  by  steadth 
With  prospect  of  the  company  within, 
l-aid  open  through  the  blazing  window: — 

there 
I  see  the  eldest  Daughter  at  her  wheel 
Spinning  amain,  as  it  to  overtake 
The  never-halting  time ;  or,  in  her  turn, 
Teaching  some  Novice  of  the  sisterhood 
That  skill  in  this  or  other  houseliold  work, 
Which,  from  her  father's  honored  hand, 

herself. 
While  she  was  yet  a  littl€K)ne,  had  learned. 
Mild  Man  !  he  is  not  gay,  but  they  are  gay ; 
And  the  whole  hpuse  seems  filled  with  gayety. 
— Thrice  happy,  then,  the  Mother  may  be 

deemed, 
The  Wife,  from  whose. consolatory  grave 
1  turned,  that  ye  in  mind  might  witness 

where. 
And  how,  her  Spirit  yet  sunrives  on  earth  1  ** 
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Impression  of  these  Nitrratives  i)|)on  thQ  Au- 
thor's mind—Pastor  invited  to  give  account 
of  certain  Graves  that  lie  apart— Clergyman 
and  his  family  —  Fortunate  influence  of 
change  of  situntton  -.•  Activity  in  extreme 
eld  age-*~AttOtlier  Ciergymaii,  a  character  of 
resolute  Virtu?  r-  l^amenutions  ov«r  mi^ 
directed  applause— Instance  of  less  exalted 
^ycell^nce  in  a  deaf  man-^ Elevated  char^ 
acter  of  a  blind  man— Reflection  upon  Blind- 

Bess-^Interrupted  by  a  Peasant  who  passes^ 
is  animal  cheerfulness  and  careless  vivacity 
— He  occasions  a  digression  on  the  fall  of 
beautiful  and  interesting  Trees— A  female 
Infant's  Grav«— Joy  at  lier  Birth— Sorrow  at 
her  Departure  —  A  youthful  Peasant— his 
patriotic  enthusiasm  aud  dii^tinirutshed  quiili- 
ties— his  untimely  death— Exultation  of  the 
Watiderer,  as  a  natnot,  in  this  picture-^ 
Solitary  how  affected— Monument  of  a 
Knight— Traditions  concerning  hini — Pero- 
ration of  the  Wanderer  on  the  transitoriness 
of  thmgs  and  the'  revolutions  of  society— 
Hints  at  his  own  past  Calling— Thanks  the 
Pastor. 


Wh)L^  thus  from  theme  to  theme  the  His- 
torian passed, 
The  words  be  uttered,  an4  the  ?penc  that 

lay 
Before  our  eyes,  awakened  in  my  mind 
Vivid  remembrance  of  those  long-past  hours; 
When,  in  the  hollow  of  some  shadowy  vale, 
(What  time  the  splendor  of  the  setting  sun 
I^y  beautiful  on  Snowdcn's  sovereign  brow, 
On  Cader  Idris,  or  huge  Penmanmaur) 
A  wandering  Youth,  l'  listened  with  delight 
To  pastoral  melody  or  warlike  air, 
Drawn  from  the  chords  of  the  ancient  Brit- 
ish harp 
By  some  accomplished  Master,  while  he  sate 
Amid  the  quiet  of  the  green  recess, 
And  there  did  inexhaustibly  dispense 
An  interchan^re  of  soft  or  solemn  tunes. 
Tender  or  blithe ;  now,  as  the  varying  mood 
Of  his  own  spirit  urged,— now,'  as  a  voice 
From  youth  or  maiden,  or  sotne  honored 

chief 
Of  his  compatriot  villagers  (that  hung 
Around  him)  drinking  in  the  impassioned 

notes 
Of  the  time-hallowed  minstrelsy)  required 
For  their  heart's  «lise  o(  pleimv^    $trate 
oi  power 
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Were  thejs  to  telze  and  occupy  the  tense  \ 
But  to  a  higher  mark  than  song  ca«  reach 
Rose  this  pure  eloquence.    And,  when  the 

stream 
Wliich   overflowed    tlic    soul    was    passed 

away, 
A  consciousness  remained  that  it  had  left, 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  images  and  precious  thougrhtS) 
That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroyed 

«  These  grassy  heaps  lie  amicably  close/' 
Said  1,  "  like  surges  heaving  in  the  wind 
Along  the  surface  of  a  mountain  pool : 
Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  yonder  we  be- 
hold 
Five  graves,  and  only  flv«,  that  rise  tojjether 
Unsociably  sequestered,  and  encroachmg 
Oo  the  smooth  play-ground  of  the  village- 
school  ? " 

The  Vicar  answered,  —  "  No  disdainful 

pride 
Jn  them  who  rest  beneath,  nor  any  course 
Of  strange  or  tragic  accident,  hath  helped 
To  place  tliose  hillocks  in  that  lonely  guise. 
— Once  more  look  forth,  and  follow  with 

your  ught 
The  length  of  road  tliat  from  yon  moun- 

tam's  base 
Through  bare  enclosures  stretches,  Hill  its 

line 
Js  lost  withm  a  little  tuft  of  trees  \ 
Then,  reappearmg  m  a  moment,  quits 
The  cultured  fields;  and   up  the  heathy 

waste, 
Mounts,  as  you  see,  in  mazes  serpentine, 
l^ecl  towBrds  an  easy  outlet  of  the  vale. 
That  little  shady  spot,  that  sylvan  tuft, 
3y  whicii  the  roacl  Ih  hidden,  also  hides 
A  cottage  from  our  view ;  though  I  discern 
( Ve  scarcely  can)  amid  its  sheltering  trees 
The  snH>keless  chimney-top. — 

All  unembowered 
And  naked  stood  that  lowly  Parsonage 
( For  siu:h  in  truth  it  is,  and  appertains 
To  a  small  Chapel  in  the  vale  beyond) 
When  hither  came  its  last  Inhabitant. 
Rough  and  forbidding  were  the  cl)oicest 

roads  [crossed ; 

By  whicn  our  northern  wilds  could  tlien  be 
And  into  most  of  these  secluded  vabs 
Was  no  access  for  wain,  heavy  or  li'^ht. 
So,  4t  hift   dwelling-place    the  Priest  aiv 

rived 
Witli  store  of  household  gopds  In  paunijif 

slung 


On  stur<^y  horses  graced  with  Jingling  bcli^ 
And  on  the  back  of  more  ignoble  beast ; 
That,  with   Uke  burthen  of  effects 

prized 

Or  easiest  earned,  closed  the  motley  train. 
Young  was  I  then,  a  school-boy  of  eight 

years  I 
But  still,  methinks,  I  see  them  as  they 

passed 
In  order,  drawing  toward  their  wished-for 

home. 
—Rocked  by  the  motion  of  a  trusty  ass 
Two   Pttddy  clUldren  hung,  a  well-poiBe4 

freight, 
Each  n  nit  basket  nodding  drowsily  j 
Their  bonnets,  I  remember,  wreathed  with 

flowers. 
Which  told  it  was  the  pleasant  month  of 

June ; 
And,  close  behind,  the  comely  Matron  rode, 
A  woman  of  soft  speech  and  gracious  sniile^ 
And  with  a  lady's  mien.— From  far  they 

came, 
Even  from  Northumbrian  hills }  yet  theirf 

had  been 
A  merry  journey,  rich  in  pastime,  cheered 
By  music,  prank,  and  laughter*stirring  jest  \ 
And  freak  put  on,  and  arch  word  droppied— 

to  swell 
The  cloud  of  fancy  and  uncouth  surmise 
That  gathered  round    the   slowly-moving 

train. 
—♦Whence  do  they  comei'  and  with  what 

errand  cliarged  f 
Belong  they  to  the  fortune-tellmg  tribe 
Who  pitch  their  tents  undei  the  green-wood 

tree? 
Or  Strollers  are  they,  furnished  to  enaci 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  the  Children  of  the 

Wood, 
And,  by  that  whiskered  tabby's    aid,  set 

forth 
The  lucky  venture  of  stigc  Whlttmgton, 
When  the  next  village  hoars  the  show  an* 

nounced 
By  blast  of  trumpet  \  *     Plenteous  was  tho 

growth 
Of  such  conjectures,  overheard,  or  seen 
On  many  a  staring  cmintrnance  portrayed! 
Of  boor  or  burgher,  as  they  marched  along. 
And  more  than  once  their  steadiness  of  fact 
Was  put  to  proof,  and  exercise  supplied 
To  their  inventive  humor,  by  stern  looks, 
I  And  questions  m  authoritative  tone, 
I  From  flome  staid  guardian  of  the  publiQ 

I  Checking  the  sober  steed  on  wl)iGb  h<  rode^ 
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In  his  suspicious  wisdom ;  oftener  still, 
By  notice  indirect,  or  blunt  demand 
From  traveller  halting  in  his  own  despite, 
A  simple  curiosity  to  ease : 
Of  which   adventures,  that  beguiled  and 

cheered 
Their  grave  migration,  the  good  pair  would 

With  undiminished  glee,  m  hoary  age. 

A   Priest  he  was  by  function ;  but  his 

course 
From  his  youth  up,  and  high  as  manhood's 

noon, 
(The  hour  of  life  to  which  he  tlien  wat 

brought) 
Had  been  irregular,  I  might  say,  wild ; 
By  books  unsteadied,  by  his  pastoral  care 
Too   little    checked.     An   active,   ardent 

mind ; 
A  fancy  pregnant  with  resource,  and  scheme 
To  cheat  the  sadness  of  a  rainy  day ; 
Hands  apt  fcr  all  ingenious  arts  and  games ; 
A  generous  spirit,  and  a  body  strong 
To  cope  with  stoutest  champions  of  the 

bowl; 
Had  earned  for  him  sure  welcome,  and  the 

rights 
Of  a  prized  visitant,  in  the  jolly  hall 
Of  country  'squire ;  or  at  the  statelier  board 
Of  duke  or  earl,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pomp 
Withdrawn,  —  to  wile  away  the  summer 

hours 
lu  condescension  among  rural  guests. 

With  these  high  comrades  he  had  revelled 

long, 
Frolicked  industriously,  a  simple  Clerk 
By  hopes  of  comins:  patronage  beguiled 
Till  the  heart  sickened.    So,  each  loftier 

aim 
Abandoning  and  all  his  showy  friends, 
For  a  life's  stay  (slender  it  was,  but  sure) 
He  turned  to  this  secluded  chapelry ; 
Tliat  had  been    offered    to    nis   doubtful 

choice 
By  an    unthought-of  patron.     Bleak    and 

bare 
They   found   the    cottage,    their   albtted 

home  *, 
Naked  without,  and  rude  within  ;  a  spot 
With  which  the  Cure  not  long  had  been 

endowed : 
And  far  remote  the  chapel  stood, — ^remote. 
And,  from  his  Dwellin;:^,  unapproachable, 
Save  through  a  gap  high  in  the  hills,  an 

opening 


Shadeless     and     shelterless^    by    driving 

showers 
Frequented,  and  beset  with  howling  winds. 
Yet  cause  was  none,  whate'er  regret  might 

hang 
On  his  own  mind,  to  quarrel  with  the  choice 
Or  the  necessity  that  fixed  him  here ; 
Apart  from  old  temptations,  and  constrained 
To  punctual  labor  in  his  sacred  charge. 
See  him  a  constant  preacher  to  the  poor! 
And  visiting,  though  not  with  saintly  zeal, 
Yet,  when  need  was,  with  no  reluctant  will, 
The  sick  in  body,  or  distrest  in  mind  ; 
And,  by  a  salutary  change,  compelled 
Tc  rise  from  timely  sleep,  and  meet  the 
day  [proud 

With  no  engagement,  in  his  thoughts,  more 
Or  splendid  tlian  his  g^arden  could  afford. 
His  fields,  or  mountains  by  the  heatlKock 

ranged. 
Or  the  wild  brooks  ;  from  which  he  now  re- 
turned 
Contented  to  partake  the  quiet  meal 
Of  his  own  board,  where  sat  his  gentle  Mate 
And  three  fair  Children,  plentifully  fed 
Though  simply,  from  their  little  household 

farm; 
Nor  wanted  timely  treat  of  fish  or  fowl 
By  nature  yielded  to  his  practised  hand  ;- 
To  help  the  small  but  certain  comings-in 
Of  that  spare  benefice.    Yet  not  the  less 
Theirs  was  a  hospitable  board,  and  theirs 
A  charitable  door. 

So  days  and  3rears 
Passed  on  ^-the  inside  of  that  rugged  house 
Was  trimmed  and  brightened  by  the  Ma- 
tron's care^ 
And   gradually    enriched   with    things  of 

price. 
Which  might  be  lacked  for  use  or  orna- 
ment. 
What,  though  no  soft  and  costly  sofa  there 
Insiduously  stretched  out  its  lazy  length. 
And  r.o  vain  mirror   glittered   upon    the 

walls. 
Yet  were  the  windows  of  the  low  abode 
Bv  shutters  weather-fended,  which  at  once 
Repelled  the  storm  and  deadened  its  loud 

roar. 
There  snow-white  curtains  hung  in  decern 

folds ; 
Tough  moss,  and  long  enduring  mountain 

plants. 
That  creep  along  the  ground  with  sinuous 

trail. 
Were   nicely  braideai    and   composed  a 
work  '        '  ' 
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Like  Indian  mats,  that  with  appropriate 

grace 
Lay  ^at  the  threshold  and  the  inner  doors ; 
And  a  fair  carpet^  woven  of  homespun  wool 
But  tinctured  damtily  with  florid  hues, 
For  seemliness  and  warmth,  on  festive  days, 
Covered  the  smooth  bhie  slabs  of  mountain- 
stone 
With  which   the  parlor-floor,  in  simplest 

guise 
Of  pastoral  homesteads,  had  been  long  in- 
laid. 

Those  pleasing  works  the  Housewife's 
skill  produced : 
Meanwhile  the  unsedentary  Master's  hand 
Was  busier  with  his  task — to  rid,  to  plant, 
To  rear  for  food,  for  shelter,  and  delight ; 
A    thriving    covert  I    And    when    wishes, 

formed 
In  youth,  and  sanctioned  by  the  riper  mind. 
Restored  me  to  ray  native  valley,  here 
To  end  my  days ;  well  pleased  was  I  to  see 
The  once-bare  cottage,  on  the  mountain- 
side, 
Screen'd  from  assault  of  eveir  bitter  blast ; 
While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  summer 

leaves 
Danced  in  the  breeze,  checkering  its  mossy 

roof. 
Time,  which  had  thus  afforded  willing  help 
To  beautify  with  nature's  fairest  growths 
Th's  rustic  tenement,  had  gently  shed, 
Upon  ijts  Master's  frame,  a  wintry  grace  • 
The  comeliness  of  unenfeebled  age. 

But  how  could  I  say,  gently  ?  for  he  still 
Retained  a  flashing  eye,  a  burning  palm, 
A  stirring  foot,  a  head  which  beat  at  nights 
Upon  its  pillow  with  a  thousand  schemes. 
Few  likings  had  he  dropped,  few  pleasures 

lost ; 
Generous  and  charitable,  prompt  to  serve 
And  still  his  harsher  passions  kept  their 

hold- 
Anger  and  indignation.    Still  he  loved 
The  sound  of  titled  names,  and  talked  in 

glee 
Of  long-past  banqueting    with    high-bom 

friends : 
Then,  from  those  lullinc  flts  of  vain  dehght 
Uproused  dy  recollected  injury,  railed 
At  their  false  ways  disdamfully,->-and  oft 
In  bitterness,  and  with  a  threatening  eye 
Of  fire,  incensed  beneath  its  hoary  brow. 
--Those  transports,  with  staid  lookbof  pure 

goodwill, 


And  with  soft  smile,  his  consort  would  re- 
prove. 
She,  far  behind  him  in  the  race  of  years, 
Yet  keeping  her  first  mildness,  was  ad- 
vanced 
Far  nearer,  in  the  habit  of  her  soul. 
To  that  still  region  whitlier  all  are  bound. 
Him  might  we  liken  to  the  setting  sun 
As  seen  not  seldom  on  some  gusty  day. 
Struggling  and  bold,  and  shining  from  the 

west 
With  an  inconstant  and  unmellowed  light ; 
She  %vas  a  soft  attendant  cloud,  that  hung 
As  if  with  wish  to  veil  the  restless  orb ; 
From  which  it  did  itself  imbibe  a  ray 
Of  pleasing  lustre. — But  no  more  of  this ; 
I  better  love  to  sprinkle  on  the  sod 
That  now  divides  the  pair,  or  rather  say. 
That  still  unites  them,  praises,  like  heaven's 

dew. 
Without  reserve  descending  upon  both. 

Our  very  first  m  eminence  of  ^ears 
This  old  Man  stood,  the  patnarch  of  the 

Vale! 
And,  to  his  unmolested  mansion,  death 
Had  never  come,  through  space  of   forty 

years; 
Sparing  both  old  and  young  in  that  abode. 
Suddenly  then  they  disappeared :  not  twice 
Had  summer  scorched  the  fields ;  not  twice 

had  fallen. 
On  those  high  peaks,  the  first  autumnal 

snow. 
Before  the  greedy  visiting  was  closed. 
And  the  long-privileged  house  left  empty- 
swept 
As  by  a  plague.    Yet  no  rapacious  plague 
Had  been  among  them;   all    was  gentle 

death. 
One  after  one,  with  intervals  of  peace. 
A  happy  consummation  I  an  accord 
Sweet,  perfect,  to  be  wished  for !  save  that 

here 
Was  something  which  to  mortal  sense  might 

sound 
Like  harshness, — that  the  old  gray-headed 

Sire, 
The  oldest,  he  was  taken  last,  survived 
When  the  meek  Partner  of  his  age,  his 

Son, 
His  daughter,  and  that  late  and  high-prized 


ittle  smihng  Grandchild,  were  no  more. 


gift. 
His  HI  ' 


'  All  gone,  all  Vanished  I  he  deprived  and 
bare. 
How  will  he  face  the  remnant  of  his  life? 


What  will  becomo  of  him  ? '  w*  »aid,  «|4 

mused 
In  sad  conjectures-^' Shall  we  meet  him 

now 
Hauntinff  with  rod  and  line   the   cmggy 

brooks? 
Or  shall  we  overhear  him,  as  we  pass. 
Striving  to  entertain  the  lonely  hours 
With  music  ? '  (for  he  had  not  ceased  to 

touch 
The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  framed, 
For  their  sweet  purposes,  with  perfect  skill) 
'  Wliat  titles  will  he  keepf  will  he  remain 
Musician,  gardener,  builder,  mechanist, 
A  planter,  and  a  rearer  from  the  seed  ? 
A  man  of  hope  and  forward-looking  mind 
Even  to  the  lastl'-^Such  was  he,  iinsub^ 

dued. 
But  Heaven   was   gracious  (  yet   a   little 

while, 
And  this  Survivor,  with  his  cheerful  throng 
Of  open  projects,  and  his  in^vard  hoard 
Of  unsunned  griefs^  too   many   and   toQ 

keen, 
Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep, 
In   one   blest   moment     Like  a  shadow 

thrown 
Softly  and  lightly  from  a  passing  cloud, 
Peath  fell    upon   him,  while  reclined  he 

lay 
For  noontide  solace  on  the  summer  grass, 
The  warm  lap  of  his  mother  earth  :  and  so, 
Their  lenient  term  of  separation  past. 
That  family  (whose  graves  you  there  be- 
hold) 
By  yet  a  higher  privilege  once  more 
Were  gathered  to  each  other." 

Calm  of  mind 
And  silence  waited  on  these  closing  words 
Until  the  Wanderer  (whether  moved  b^ 

fear 
Lest  m  those  pstssages  of  life  were  some 
That  mijEjht  have  touched  the  sick  heart  of 

his  Friend 
Too  nearly,  or  intent  to  reinforce 
His  own  firm  spirit  in  degree  deprest 
By  tender  sorrow  for  our  mortal  state) 
Thus  silence  broke  •*-"  Beliold  a  thought- 
less Man 
From  vice  and  premature  decay  preserved 
By  useful  habits,  to  a  fitter  soil 
Transplanted  ere  too   late— The  hermit, 

lodged 
Amid  the  untrodden  desert,  tells  his  beads, 
With  each  repeating  its  allotted  prayer, 
And  thus  divides  and  thus   relieves    the 

timej 


Smooth    task,  with  kts  compared,  whoso 

mind  could  string, 
Not  scantily,  bright  minutes  on  the  thread 
Of  keen  domestic  anguish :  and  begmle 
A  solitude,  unchosen,  unprofessed ; 
Till  gentlest  death  released  him, ' 

Far  from  us 
Be  the  desire  too  curiously  to  ask 
How  much  of  this  is  Jxit  the  VHnd  result 
Of  cordial  spirits  and  vital  temperament. 
And  what  to  higher  powers  is  )ustly  due. 
But  you.  Sir,  know  that  in  a  neighboring 

vale 
A  Priest  abides  before   whose  hfe   such 

doubts 
Fall  to  the  ground ;  whose  gifts  of  nature 

lie 
Retired  from  notice,  lost  in  attributes 
Of  reason,  honorably  effaced  by  debts 
Which  her  poor  treasure-house  b  content 

to  owe. 
And  conquests  wtx  her  dominion  gained. 
To  which  her  frowardness  must  n^ds  sub- 
mit. 
In  this  one  Man  is  shown  a  temperance — 

proof 
Against  all  trials  ;  industry  severe 
And  constant  as  the  motion  pf  the  day  t 
Stem  self-denial  round  him  spread,  with 

-shade 
That  might  be  deemed  forbidding,  did  not 

there 
All  generous  feelings  flourish  and  rejoice ; 
Forbearance,  charity  in  deed  and  though^ 
And  resolution  competent  to  take 
Out  of  the  bosom  of  simplicity 
AH  that  her  holy  customs  recommend, 
And  the  best  ages  of  the  world  prescribe. 
—Preachins;,  admmistering,  in  every  work, 
Of  his  sublime  vocation,  in  the  walks 
Of  worldly  intercourse  between  man  and 

man. 
And  m  his  humble  dwelling,  he  appears 
A  laborer,  with  moral  virtue  girt, 
With  spiritual  graces,  like  a  glory,  crowned." 
"  Doubt  can  be  none,**  ttie  Ptostor  said, 

for  whom 
This  portraiture  is  sketched.     The  great, 

the  good, 
The  well-beloved,  the  fortunate,  the  wfee, 
These    titles   emperors   and   chiefs   have 

borne, 
Honor  assumed  or  given:  and  hfan,  the 

Wonderful, 
Our  simple  shepherds,  speaking  from  the 

heart, 
Deservedly  have  styled.— From  his  i 
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In  a  dependent  chapelry  that  Ues 
Behind  yon  hill,  a  poor  and  rugged  wild, 
Which  in  his  soul  he  lovingly  embraced, 
And,  having  once  espoused,  would  never 

(juit; 
Into  its  graveyard  will  ere  long  be  borne 
That  lowly,  great,  good  Man.    A  simple 

stone 
May  cover  him ;  and  by  its  help,  perchance, 
A  century  shall  hear  his  name  pronounced* 
With  images  attendant  on  the  sound ; 
Then,  shall  the  slowly-gathermg    twilight 

close 
In  utter  nldit ;  and  of  his  course  remain 
No  cognizable  vestiges,  no  more 
Than  of  this  breath,  which  shapes  itself  in 

words 
To  speak  of  him,  and  instantly  dissolves.** 

The  Pastor,  pressed  by  thoughts  which 

round  his  theme 
Still  Hnger*d,  after  a  brief  pause,  resumed ; 
"  Noise  is  there  not  enough  in  doleful  war. 
But  that  the  heaven-bom  p^^et  must  stand 

forth, 
And  lend  the  echoes  of  his  sacred  shell, 
To  multiply  and  aggravate  the  din  ? 
Pangs  are  there  not  enough  in  hopeless 

love— » 
And,  in  requited  passion,  all  too  much 
Of  turbulence,  anxiety,  and  fear — 
But  that  the  minstrel  of  the  rural  shade 
Must  tune  his  pipe,  insidiously  to  nurse 
The  perturbation  in  the  suffenng  breast. 
And  propagate  its  kind,  far  as  he  may  ? 
— Ah  who  (and  with  such  rapture  as  befits 
The  hallowed  theme)  will  rise  and  celebrate 
Tt^  good  roan's  purpc}»3»  and  deeds  j  r^ 

trace 
His  struggles,  his  discomfitures  deplore, 
His  triumphs  hail,  and  glorify  his  end ; 
That  virtue,  like  the  fumes  and    vapory 

clouds  [brain, 

Through  fancy's  heat  redounding  m   the 
And  like  the  soft  infections  of  the  heart, 
By    'i^rm  of  measured  words  may  spread 

o'or  field, 
Hamlet,  and  town ;  and  pietv  survive 
Upon  the  lips  of  men  in  half  or  bower; 
Not  for  reproof,  but  high  and  warm  delight. 
And   grave    encouragement,  by    song   in- 
spared? 
.  — Vain  thought  1  but  wherefore  murmur  or 

repine  ? 
The  memory  of  the  just  survives  in  heaven : 
And,  without  sorrow^  wiU  thA  ground  rs- 

ceive 


That  venerable  clay.     Meanwhile  the  best 
Of  what  lies  here  confines  us  to  degirees 
In  excellence  less  difficult  to  reach, 
And  milder  worth :  nor  need  we  travel  far 
From  those  to  whom  our  last  regards^  were 

paid, 
JFpr  such  f  xajnple. 

Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  barot 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  at  eve, 
Oit  stretches  toward  me,  like  » long  straight 

path 
Traced  faintly  in  the  greensward  ^  there  - 

beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  Dalesman  Hes, 
From  whom,  in  early  childhood,  was  with 

dr^wn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.     He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  of  iK)ul ; 
And  this  deep  mountain-valley  was  to  him 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.    The  bird 

of  dawn 
Did  never  rouse  this  Cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons ;  not  for  his  de- 
light 
The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted ;  not  for  him 
Murmured  the  laboring  bee.    When  winds 
Were  working  tlie  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves, 
Rocking  the  trees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  tii9  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags^ 
The  agitated  scene  before  his  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture :  evermore 
Were   all   things   silent,    wheresoe'er    be 

moved. 
Yet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld,  he  dnteously  pursued  the  round 
Ot  rural  labors ;  the  steep  m^untain-side 
Ascended,  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog ; 
The  plough  be  guided,  and  the  scythi^be 

swayed ; 
And  the  ripe  com  before  his  sickle  fell 
Among  the  jocund  reapers.     For  himself, 
All  watchful  and  industrious  as  he  was. 
He  wrought  not ;  neither  field  nor  flock  he 

owned : 
No  wish  for  wealth  had  plac4  within  his 

mind ; 
Nor  husband's  love,  nor  f;^thers  hope  or 

care.  [none 

Though*  born  a  younger  brother,  need  was 
That  from  the  floor  of  his  paternal  home 
He  should  depart,  to  plant  himself  anew. 
And  when,  mature  in  n)anhood,  he  beheld 
His  iparents  Uudin  earth,  no  loss  ensued 
Of  rights  to  hini}  but  he  i  in^in^d  well 

pkasedf 
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By  the  pure  bend  of  independent  love, 
An  inmate  of  a  second  familv ; 
The  fellow-laborer  and  friend  of  him 
To  whom  the  small  inheritance  had  fallen. 
->  Nor  deem  that  his  mild  presence  was  a 

weight 
That  pressed  upon  his  brother's  house ;  for 

books 
Were  ready  comrades  whom  he  could  not 

tire; 
Of  whose  society  the  blameless  Man 
Was  never  satiate.    Their  familiar  voice, 
Even  to  old  age,  with  unabated  charm 
Beguiled  his  leisure  hours;  refreshed  his 

thoughts ; 
Beyond  its  natural  elevation  raised 
His  introverted  spirit ;  and  bestowed 
Upon  his  life  an  outward  dis;nity 
Which  all  acknowledged.    The  dark  winter 

night, 
The  stormy  day,  each  had  its  own  resource ; 
Song  of  the  muses,  sage  historic  tale. 
Science  severe,  or  word  of  holy  Writ 
Announcing  immortality  and  joy 
To  the  assembled  spirits  of  just  men 
Made  perfect,  and  from  injury  secure. 
— Thus  soothed  at  home,  thus  busy  in  the 
To  no  perverse  suspicion  he  gave  way, 
No  languor,  peevishness,  nor   vain    com- 
plaint 
And  they  who  were  about  him  did  not  fail 
In  reverence,  or  in  courtesy ;  they  prized 
His  gentle  manners ;  and  his  peaceful  smiles. 
The  gleams  of  his  slow-varying  countenance, 
Were  met  with  answering  sympathy   and 

love. 

At  length,  when  sixty  years  and  five  were 

told, 
A  slow  diseased  insensibly  consumed 
The  powers  of  nature  :  and  a  few  short  ste^s 
Of  friends  and  kindred  bore  him  from  his 

home 
(Yon  cottao[e  shaded  by  the  wcody  crags) 
To  the  profounder  stillness  of  the  grave. 
— Nor  was  his  funeral  denietl  the  grace 
Of   many  tears,  virtuous    and  thoughtful 

grief; 
Heart  sorrow  rendered  sweet  by  gratitude. 
And  now  that  monumental  stone  preserves 
His  name,  and  unambitiously  relates 
How  long,  and  by  what  kindly  outward  aids. 
And  in  what  pure  contentedness  of  mind, 
The  sad  privation  was  by  him  endured. 
— And  yon  tall  pine-tree,  whose  composing 

sound 
Was  wasted  on  the  good  Man's,  living  ear, 


Hath  now  its  own  peculiar  sanctity  ; 

And,  at  the  touch  of  every  wandering  breeze, 

Murmurs,  not  idly,  o'er  his  peaceful  grave, 

Soul-cheering  Light,  most  bountiful   d 

things  I 
Guide  of  our  way,  mysterious  comforter  I 
Whose    sacred  influence,  spread    through 

earth  and  heaven, 
We  all  too  thanklessly  participate. 
Thy  gifts  were  utterly  withheld  from  him 
Whose  place  of  rest  is  near  yon  ivied  porch. 
Yet,  of  the  wild  brooks  ask  if  he  com- 
plained ; 
Ask  of  the  channelled  rivers  if  they  held 
A  safer,  easier,  more  determined  course. 
What  terror  doth  it  strike  into  the  mind 
To  think  of  one,  blind  and  alone,  advancing 
Straight    towards    some     precipice's    airy 

brink  1 
But,  timely  warned,  He  would  have  stayed 

his  steps, 
Protected,  say  enlightened,  by  his  ear ; 
And  on  the  very  edge  of  vacancy 
Not  more  endangered  than  a  man  whose 

eye 
Beholds  the   gulf   beneath. — No  floweret 

blooms 
Throughout  the  lofty  range  of  these  rough 

hills, 
Nor  in  the  woods  that  could  from  him  con- 
ceal ^ 
Its  birth-place ;  none  whose  figure  did  not 

live 
Upon  his  touch.    The  bowels  of  the  earth 
Enriched  with  knowledge  his  industrious 

mind; 

The  ocean  paid  liim  tribute  from  the  stores 
Lodged  in  her  bosom ;  and,  by  science  led. 
His  genius  mounted  to  the  plains  of  heaven. 
— ^Methinks  1  see  him—how  his  eye-balls 

rolled. 
Beneath    his     ample    brow,    in    darkness 

paired, — 
But  each  instinct  with  spirit ;  and  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  countenance  alive  with  thought. 
Fancy,  and  understanding  ;    while  the  voice 
Discoursed  of  natural  or  moral  truth 
With  eloquence,  and  such  authentic  power 
That,  in  his  presence,  humbler  knowledge 

stood 
Abashed,  and  tender  pity  overawed.*' 

**  A  noble— and,  to  unreflecting  minds, 
A    marvellous   specUcle,"   the   Wanderer 

said, 
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**  Beings  like  these    present  I     But    proof 

alx>unds 
Upon  the  earth  that  faculties,  which  seem 
Extinguished,  do  not,  therefore,  cease  to  be. 
And  to  the  mind  among  her  powers  of  sense 
This  transfer  is  permitted, — not  alone 
That  the  bereft  their  recompense  may  win ; 
But  for  remoter  purposes  of  love 
And  chanty  ;  nor  last  nor  least  for  this, 
That  to  the  imagination  may  be  given 
A  type  and  shadow  of  an  awful  truth  ; 
How,  likewise,  under  sufferance  divine, 
Darkness  is  Ixiuished  from  the  realms  of 

death, 
By  man's  imperishable  spirit,  quelled. 
Unto  the  men  who  see  not  as  we  see 
Futurity  was  thought,  in  ancient  times. 
To  be  laid  open,  and  they  prophesied. 
And  know  we  not  that  from  the  blind  have 

flowed 
The  highest,  holiest,  raptures  of  the  lyre ; 
And  wisdom  married  to  immortal  verse  ? " 

Among  the  humbler  Worthies,  at    our 

feet 
Lying  insensible  to  human  praise. 
Love,  or  regret, — whose  lineaments  would 

next 
Have  been  portrayed,  I  guess  not;  but  it 

chanced 
That,  near  the  quiet  church-yard  where  we 

sate, 
A  team  of  horses,  with  a  ponderous  freight 
Pressing  behind,  adown  a  rugged  slope, 
Whose    sharp    descent,  confounded  their 

array, 
Came  at  that  moment,  ringing  noisily. 

*'  Here,'"  said  the  Pastor,  "  do  we  mnse, 

and  mourn 
The  waste  of  death  ;  and  lo  1  the  giant  oak 
Stretched  on  his  bier — that  massy  timber 

wain ; 
Nor  fail  to  note  the  Man  who  guides  the 

team.** 

He  was  a  peasant  of  the  lowest  class : 
Gray  locks  profusely  round    his    temples 

hung 
In  clustering  curls,  like  ivy,  which  the  bite 
Of  winter  cannot  thin  ;  the  fresh  air  lodged 
Within  his  cheek,  as  light  within  a  cloud ; 
And  he  returned  our  greeting  with  a  smile. 
When  he  had  passed,  the  Solitary  spake ; 
**  A  Man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows :  with  a  face 
Not  worldly-minded,  for  it  bears  too  much 


Of  Nature's  impress, — gayety  and  health. 
Freedom  and  hope ;  but  keen,  withal,  and 

shrewd. 
His  gestures  note,— and  hark !  his  tones  of 

voice 
Are  all  vivacious  as  his  mien  and  looks/* 

The  Pastor  answered  •    "  You  have  read 

him  well. 
Year  after  year  is  added  to  his  store 
With  silent  increase  t  summers,  winters^ 

past, 
Past  or  to  come ;  yea,  boldly  mi^ht  I  say, 
Ten  summers  and  ten  winters  of  a  space 
That  lies  beyond  life's  ordinary  bounds 
Upon  his  sprightly  vigor  cannot  fix 
The  obligation  of  an  anxious  mind, 
A  pride  in  having,  or  a  fear  to  lose ; 
Possessed    like   outskirts    of    some  large 

domain. 
By  any  one  more  thought  of  than  by  him 
Who  holds  the  land  in  fee,  its  careless  lord  t 
Yet  is  the  creature  rational,  endowed 
With  foresight ;  hears,  too,  every  sabbath 

day. 
The  christian  promise  with  attentive  ear ; 
Nor  will,  1  trust,  the  Majesty  of  Heaven 
Reject  the  incense  offered  up  by  him, 
Though  of  the  kind  which  beasts  and  birds 

present 
In  grove  or  pasture ;  cheerfulness  of  soul, 
From  trepidation  and  repining  free. 
How    many   scrupulous  worshippers    fall 

down 
Upon  their  knees,  and  daily  homage  pay 
Less  worthy,  less  religious,  even,  than  his  I 

This  qualified  respect,  the  old  Man's  due, 
Is  paid  without  reluctance ;  but  in  truth," 
(Said  the  good  Vicar  with  a  fond  half- 
smile) 
"  I  feel  at  times  a  motion  of  despite 
Towards  one,  whose  bold  contrivances  and 

skill. 
As  you  have  seen,  bear  such  conspicuous 

part 
In  works  of  havoc ;  taking  from  these  vales, 
One  after  one,  their  proudest  ornaments. 
Full  oft  his  doings  leave  me  to  deplore 
Tall  ash-tree,  sown  by  winds,  by  vapors 

nursed, 
In  the  dry  crannies  of  the  pendent  rocks ', 
Light  birch,  aloft  upon  the  horizon's  edge, 
A  veil  of  glory  for  the  ascending  moon  ; 
And  oak  whose  roots  by  noontide  dew  were 

damped. 
And  on  whose  forehead  maccessible    ^    ; 
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The  raven  lodged  in  safet)'. — Many  a  ship 
Launched  into  Morecamthbay  to  him  liath 

owed 
Her  strong  knee-timbers,  and  the  mast  that 

bears 
The  loftiest  of  ber  pendants ;  He,  from 

park 
Or  forest,  fetched  the  enormous  axle-tree 
That  whirls  (how  slow  itself  !)  ten  thousand 

spindles : 
And  the  vast  engine  laboring  in  the  mine, 
Content  with  meaner  prowess,  must  have 

lacked 
The    trunk    and   body  of  its  marvellous 

strength, 
If  his  undaunted  enterprise  had  failed 
Among  the  mountain  coves. 

Yon  hotiaehold  fir, 
A  guardian  planted  to  fencs  off  t'.e  blast, 
But  towering  high  the  roof  above,  as  if 
Its  humble  destination  were  forgot — 
That  sycamore,  which  annually  holds 
Within  its  shade,  as  in  a  stately  tent 
On  all  sides  open  to  the  fanning  breeze, 
A  grave  assemblage,  seated  wiiile  they  shear 
The  f)eec&«ncumbered  flock— the  Joyful 

Elm, 
Around  whose  trunk  the  maidens  dance  in 

May- 
And  the  Lord's  Oak— would  plead  their 

several  rights 
In  vain,  if  he  were  master  of  their  fate  \ 
Hid  sentence  to  the  axe  would  doom  them 

all. 
But,  green  in  age  and  lusty  as  h^  is, 
Ahd  promising  to  keep  his  hokl  on  earth 
Less,  as  might  seem,  in  rivalship  with  men 
Than  with  the  forests  more  enduting  grotvth. 
His  own  ap)x>inted  hour  will  come  at  last ; 
And,  like  the  haughty  Spoilers  of  the  world. 
This  keen  Destroyer,  in  his  turn,  must  fall, 

Now  from  the  living  pass  we  once  asain  : 
From  Age,"  the  Priest  continued,  "turn 

your  thoughts : 
From  Age,  that  often  unlamented  drops, 
And  marks  that  daisied  hilk>cky  three  spans 

long  ! 
—Seven  lusty  Sons  sate  daily  round  the 

board 
Of  Gold-fill  side ;  .and,  when  the  hope  had 

ceased 
Of  other  progeny,  a  Daughter  then 
Was   given,  the  crowning  bounty  of  the 

whole ; 
And  so  acknowledged  with  a  tremulous  joy 
Felt  to  the  ccntrs  of  that  heavenly  calm 


With  which  by  nature  every  mother's  soul 
Is  stricken  in  the  moment  when  her  throes 
Are  ended,  and  her  ears  have  heard  the  cry 
Which  tells  her  that  a  living  child  is  bom  \ 
And  she  lies  conscious,  in  a  blissful  rest. 
That  the  dread  storm  is  weathered  by  them 
both. 

The  Father — ^him   at  this  unlooked-for 

gift 
A  bolder  transport  seizes.    From  the  side 
Of  his  bright  hearth,  and  from  his  open 

door. 
Day  after  day  the  gladness  is  diffused 
To  all  that  come,  almost  to  all  that  pass ; 
Invited,  summoned,  to  partake  the  cneer 
Spread    (n    the   never-empty  board,    and 

drink  fgirl. 

Health  and  good  wishes  to  his  new-Dorn 
From  cups  replenished  by  his  joyous  hand. 
— Those  seven  fair  brothers  variously  were 

moved 
Each  by  the  thoughts  best  suited  to  his 

years : 
But  most  of  all  and  with  most  thankful  mind 
The  hoary  grandsire  felt  himself  enriched ; 
A  happiness  that  ebbed  not,  but  remained 
To  fill  the  total  measure  of  his  soul  I 
From  the  low  tenement,  his  own  abode. 
Whither,  as  to  a  little  private  cell, 
He  had  withdrawn  from  bustle,  care,  and 

noise. 
To  spend  the  sabbath  of  old  age  in  peace. 
Once  every  day  he  duteously  repaired 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  the  slumbering  babe  : 
For  in  that  female  infant's  name  he  heard 
The  silent  name  of  his  departed  wife  ; 
Heart-stirring    music  I    hourly  heard    th&t 

name; 
Full    blest   he   was,    'Another    Margaret 

Green,' 
Oft  did  he  say, '  was  come  to  Gold>tiIl  side«' 

Oh !  pang  tmthought  of,  as  the  precious 
boon  rstroke 

Itself  had  been    unlooked-for;    dhl    dire 
Of  desolating  an|;uish  for  them  all ! 
— Just  as  the  Child  could  totter  on  the  floor. 
And,  by    some  friendly  finger's  help  up- 
stayed, 
Range  round  the  garden  walk,  while  she 

perchance 
Was  catching  at  some  novelty  of  spring, 
Ground-flower,    or  glossy  insect  from  its 

cell 
Drawn  by  the  sunshine— at  that  hopeful 
season 
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The  Windd  df  MaKh^  stnitlng  iflsidiotlsljr, 
Raised  in  the  tender  passage  of  the  throat 
Viewless  obftructioft  j  Whence,  all  unfore' 

warned, 
The  household  lost  their  pride  and  soul's 

delight 
—But  time  hath  power  to  soften  all  regrets, 
And  prajrer  and  thought  can  bring  to  worst 

distress 
Due  resignatlcrti.    Th^efdfe,  though  some 

tears 
Fail  not  to  spring  fi^om  either  Parent's  vft 
Oft  as  they  hear  of  sorrow  like  thei*  own, 
Yet  this  departed  Little-one,  too  long 
The  innocent  troubler  of  their  quiet,  sleeps 
In  what  may  now  be  called  si  peaceful  bed. 

On  a  bnght  day — so  calm  and  bright,  it 
seemed 
To  us,  witn  our  sad  spirits,  heavenly  fair — 
These  mountains  echoed  to  an  unknown 

sound; 
A  volley,  thrice  repeated  o*er  the  Corse 
Let  down  mto  the  hollow  of  thit  grave. 
Whose  shelving  sides  are  red  with  naked 

mould. 
Ye  rains  of  April,  duly  wet  this  earth ! 
Spare,  burning  sun  of  midsummer,  these 

sods, 
That  they  may  kttit  togethef ,  and  therewith 
Our  thoughts  unite  in  kindred  quietness  1 
Nof  so  the  Valley  shall  fdrget  her  loss. 
Dear  )fouth,  by  young  and  old  alike  be- 
loved, 
To  me  as  precious  as  my  own !— Gfeen 

herbs 
May  creep  (I  wish  that  they  would  softly 

creep) 
Over  thy  last  abode,  and  we  may  pAss 
Reminded  less  imperiously  of  thee  {— 
The  ridge  itself  may  sink  into  the  breast 
Of  earth,  the  great  abyss,  and  be  no  more ! 
Yet  shall  not  thy  remembrance  leave  our 

hearts. 
Thy  image  disappear  I 

The  Monntain-Ash 
No  eye  cah  overlook,  when  'mid  i  grove 
Of  yet  unfaded  trees  she  lifts  her  head 
Decked  with  autumnal  berries,  that  out- 
shine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms;  and  ye  may  have 

marked. 
By  a  brook-side  or  solitary  tarn, 
How  she  her  station  doth  adorn  :  the  pool 
Glows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
Are  brightened  round  her.    In  his  native 
vale 


Such  and  so  glorious  did  thii  Youth  ap- 
pear; 
A  si^ht  that  kindled  pleasure  in  all  hearts 
By  his  ingenuous  beauty,  by  the  gleam 
Of  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brow, 
By  all  the  graces  with  which  nature's  hand 
Had  lavishly  arrayed  him.    As  old  bards 
Tell  m  their  idle  songs  of  wandering  gods^ 
Pan  or  Apollo,  veiled  in  human  form  -, 
Yet,  like  the  sweet4}reathed  violet  of  th6 

shade 
Discovered  in  their  own  despite  to  sense 
Of  mortals  (if  soch  fables  without  blame 
May  find  chance-mention  on  this   sacred 

ground)  ^ 

So,  through  a  simple   rustic  garVs    di^ 

guise, 
A  Ad. through  the  impediment  of  rural  cares. 
In  him  revealed  a  scholar's  genius  shone ; 
And  so,  not  wholly  bidden   from   men'^ 

sight, 
In  bim  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walked 
Our  unpretending  valley.— How  the  quoit 
Whizzed   from    th«  stripling's   arms!   If 

touched  by  him, 
The   inglorious  foot-ball  moimted  to  thd 


Of  the  lark's  flight,— or  shaped  a  rainbow 

curve, 
Aloft,  in  prospect  of  the  shouting  field  1 
The  indefatigable  fox  had  learned 
To  drend  his  perseverance  in  the  chase.       ' 
With  admiration  would  he  lift  his  eyes 
To  the  wide^uling  eagle,  and  his  hand 
Was  loth  to  assault  the  majesty  he  loved: 
Else  had  the  strongest  fastnesses  pnwed 

weak 
To  guard  the  royal  IM-ood      The  sailing^ 

glead, 
The   wheeling   sw^Iow,  and  the  darting 

snipe, 
The  sportive  sea-gun  danting    with  the 

waves. 
And    cautions    water-fowl,   from    distant 

climes. 
Fixed  at  their  seat,  the  centre  of  the  Met«^ 
Were  subject  to  young  Oswald's  steady  iuni, 
And  lived  by  his  forbearance. 

From  the  coast 
Of  France  a  boastful  Tyrant  hurled  his 

threats; 
Our  Country  marked  the  preparation  vast 
Of  hostile   forces  ;   and  she  called— with 

voice 
That  filled  her  plains,  that  reached  her  ut- 
most shores. 
And  in  remotest  tales  was  heard^to  aims  I 
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—Then,  for  the  first  ttmei  here  you  might 

have  seen 
The    shepherd's   gray    to   martial    scarlet 

changed. 
That  flashed  uncouthly  through  the  woods 

and  fields, 
Ten  hardy  Striplings,  all  in  bright  attire, 
And  graced  with  fining  weapons,  weekly 

marched, 
From  this  lone  valley,  to  a  central  spot 
Where,  in  assemblage  with  the  flower  and 

choice 
Of   the   surrounding  district,  they  might 

learn 
The  rudiments  of  war ;  ten — hardy,  strong, 
And    valiant;    but  young  Oswald,  like  a 

chief 
And  yet  a  modest  comrade,  led  them  forth 
From  their  shy  solitude,  to  face  the  world, 
With  a  gay  confidence  and  seemly  pride  ; 
Measuring  the  soil  beneath  their  happy  feet 
Like  Youths  released  from  labor,  and  yet 

bound 
To  most  laborious  service,  though  to  them 
A  festival  of  unenaimbered  ease ; 
The  loner  spirit  keeping  holiday,. 
Like  vernal  ground  to  sabbath  sunshine 

left. 

Oft  have  I  marked  him,  at  some  leisure 

hour. 
Stretched  on  the  grass,  or  seated  in  the 

shade. 
Among  his  fellows,  while  an  ample  map 
Before  their  eyes  lay  carefully  outspread. 
From  which  the  gallant  teacher  would  dis- 
course, 
Now  pointing  this  way,  and  now  that. — 

'  Here  flows,' 
Thus  would  he  say, '  The  Rhine,  that  famous 

stream  I 
Eastward,  the  Danube  toward  this  inland 

sea, 
A    mightier    river,  winds  from    realm  to 

realm ; 
And,  like  a  serpent,  shows  his  glittering 

back 
Bespotted — with  innumerable  isles  : 
Here  reigns  the  Russian,  there  the  Turk ; 

observe 
His  capitol  city !  *     Thence,  along  a  tract 
Of  livelier  interest  to  his  hope  and  fears. 
His  flnger  moved,  distin.s;uishing  the  spots 
Where     wide-spread    conflict    then    most 

flercely  raged  : 
Nor  left  uiistiematized  those  fatal  fields 
On  which  the  sons  of  mighty  Germany 


Were  taught  %  base  sabmission.—*  Hera 
behold 

A  nobler  race,  the  Switzers,  an*  their  land, 

Vales  deeper  far  than  these  of  ours,  huge 
woods. 

And  mountains,  white  with  everlasting 
snow !  * 

— And,  surely,  he,  that  spake  with  kin- 
dling brow, 

Was  a  true  patriot,  hopeful  as  the  best 

Of  that  young  peasantry,  wha  in  our  days. 

Have  fought  and  perished  for  Helvetians 
rights — 

Ah,  not  in  vain  1— or  thofie  who,  in  old 
time. 

For  work  of  happier  issue,  to  the  side 

Of  Tell  came  trooping  from  a  thousand 
huts. 

When  he  had  risen  alone  1  No  braver 
Youth 

Descended  from  Judean  heights,  to  march 

With  righteous  Joshua;  nor  appeared  m 
arms 

When  grove  was  felled,  and  altar  was  cast 
down. 

And  Gideon  blew  the  trumpet,  soul- 
inflamed. 

And  strong  in  haJ-rtsd  of  idolatry.'* 

The  Pastor,  even   as  if  by  these  last 

words 
Raised  from  his  seat  within  the  chosen 

shade. 
Moved  toward  the  grave ; — instinctively  his 

steps 
We  followed ;  and  my  voice  with  joy  ex- 
claimed : 
Power  to  the  Oppressors  of  the  world  is 

^iven, 
A  might  of  which  they  dream  not.    Oh ! 

the  curse, 
To  be  the  awakener  of  divinest  thoughts. 
Father  and  founder  of  exalted  deeds  ; 
And,  to  whole  nations  bound  in    servile 

straits, 
The  liberal  donor  of  capacities 
More  than  heroic  1  this  to  be,  nor  yet 
Have  sense  of  one  unnatural  wish,  nor  vet 
Deserve  the  least  return  of  human  thanks  ; 
Winning  no  recompense  but  deadly  hate 
With     pity     mixed,    astonishment     with 

scorn  1 " 

When  this  involuntaiy  strain  had  ceased, 
The    Pastor    said '.    "  So    Providence    u> 

served ; 
The  f  orkM  weapoa  of  the  skies  can  bend 
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HUimination  into  deep,  cJark  holds, 

Which  the  mild  sunoeam  haih  not   power 

to  pierce.  / 

Ye  Thrones  that  have  defied  remorse,  and 

cast 
Pity  away,  soon  shall  ye  quake  with/f«r  / 
For,  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  depth 
Which  to  outrageous  wrong   the  sufferer 

owes, 
Europe,  through  all  her  habitable  bounds, 
Is  thirsting  for  their  overthrow,  who  yet 
Survive,  as  pagan  temples  stood  of  yore, 
By    horror    of  their    impious    rites,    pre- 
served ; 
Are  still  permitted  to  extend  their  pride, 
Like  cedars  on  the  top  of  Lebanon 
Darkening  the  sun. 

But  less  impatient  thoughts, 
And  love  '  all  hoping  and  expecting  all,' 
This  hallowed  grave  demands,  where  rests 

in  peace 
A  humble  champion  of  the  better  cause ; 
A  Peasant-youth,  so  call  him,  for  he  asked 
No  higher  name  ;    in  whom  our  country 

showed, 
As  in  a  favorite  son,  most  beautiful. 
In  spite  of  vice,  and  misery,  and  disease, 
Spread  with  the  spreading  of  her  wealthy 

arts, 
England,  the  ancient  and  the  free,  appeared 
In  him  to  stand  before  my  swimming  eyes. 
Unconquerably  virtuous  and  secure. 
— No  more  of  this,  lest  I  offend  his  dust : 
Short  was  his  life,  and  a  brief  tale  remains. 

One  day  —  a  summer's  day  of  annual 

pomp 
And  solemn  chase — ^from  morn  to  sultry 

noon 
His  steps  had  followed,  fleetest  of  the  fleet, 
The  red-deer  driven  along  its  native  heights 
With  cry  of  hound  and  horn ;  and,  from 

that  toil 
Returned  with  sinews  iveakened  and  re- 
laxed, [self. 
This    generous    Youth,    too    negligent  of 
Plunged  —  'mid  a   gay   and  busy  throng 

convened 
To  wash  the  fleeces  of  his  Father's  flock 
Into  the  chilling  flood.     Convulsions  dire 
Seized   him,    that    self-same    night;  and 

through  the  space 
Of    twelve   ensuing   days  his  frame  was 

wrenched, 
Till  nature  rested  from  her  work  in  death. 
To  him,  thus  snatched  away,  his  comrades 

paid 


A  soldier's  honors.     At  his  funeral  hour 
Bright  was  the   sun,  the  sky  a  cloudless 

blue — 
A  golden  lustre  slept  upon  the  hills ; 
And  if   by  chance  a  stranger,  wandering 

there. 
From    some    commanding    eminence    had 

looked 
Down  on  this  spot,  well  pleased  would  he 

have  seen 
A  glittering  spectacle  ;  but  every  face 
Was  pallia:    seldom  hath  that  eye  been 

moist 
With  tears  that  wept  not  then ;  nor  were 

the  few, 
Who  from  their  dwellings  came  not  forth  to 

join 
In  this  sad  service,  less  disturbed  than  we, 
They  started  at  the  tributary  peal 
Of  instantaneous  thunder,  which  announced. 
Through  the  still  air,  the  closing  of  the 

Grave ; 
And   distant   mountains    echoed   with    a 

sound 
Of  lamentation,  never  heard  before  I " 

The    Pastor    ceased.  —  My    venerable 

Friend 
Victoriously  upraised  his  clear  bright  eye ; 
And,  when  that  eulogy  was  ended,  stood 
Enrapt,  as  it  his  inward  sense  perceived 
The  prolongation  of  some  still  response, 
Sent  by  the  ancient  Soul  of  this  wide  land, 
The  Spirit  of  its  mountains  and  its  seas, 
Its  cities,  temples,  fields,  its  awful  power, 
Its  rights  and  virtues — by  that  Deity 
De.scending,  and  supporting  his  pure  heart 
With  patriotic  confidence  and  joy. 
And,  at  the  last  of  those  memorial  words, 
The  pining  Solitary  turned  aside ; 
Whether  uirougli  ipanly  instinct  to  conceal 
Tender  emotions  spreading  from  the  heart 
To  his  worn  cheek  ;  or  with  uneasy  shame 
For  those  cold  humors  of  habitual  spleen 
That,  fondly  seeking  in  dispraise  of  man 
Solace    and    self-«xcuse,   nad    sometimes 

ursed 
To  sell-abuse  a  not  ineloquent  tongue. 
—Right   toward   the    sacred  EcUfice    his 

steps 
Had  been  directed  ;  and  we  saw  him  now 
Intent  upon  a  monumental  stone. 
Whose  uncouth  form  was  grafted  on  the 

wall,  [si<ie 

Or  rather  seemed  to  have  ^wn  into  the 
Of  the  rude  pile  ;  as  oft-times  trunks  of 

treesi 


MS 
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Wh«cei>aft«rQ  works  in  wild  aod  oaggar 

«pote, 
Ars  seen  incoporate  with  the  living  cock — 
To  endure  for  aye.    The  Vicv^  taking  notfi 
Of  ^^  eoiployment,  viith  ^  oaurteous  smile 
£zclaimea — 

^  Thft  sasesft  Antiquarian's,  eye 
That  task  would  foil;"   then,  tettisg  fall 

hUvoic^ 
While  he  advanced,  thus  spake  \.  **■  Tradition 

teU« 
That,  in  E]ijEa.'s  golden  days^  a  Knight 
Came  on  a  war-horse  sumptously  seined, 
AM  4x«d;  1n»  hpme  in  this  se^uesteced 

vale. 
'Tia  left  untold  M  Here  be  first  drew  brcatk, 
Or  as  a  stranger  reache<.l  this  deep  recess, 
Unknowing   and  uaknown.      A'   pleasing 

thought 
I^someUvaes  entert^unu  that  haply  boond 
Ta    Stcotland's    court  ia   senice   of   his 

Queen, 
Or  Wftion  mbsion  to  some  northern  Chiet 
Of  Endland's  realm,  this  vale  he  nsigiit  have 

seci> 
With    transient   observation ;    and  thence 

c»iight 
An  image  fair,  which,  brightening  in  his 

sout 
When  Joy  of- war  and  pride  of  chivalry 
Languished  beneath  accumulated  years. 
Had  power  to  draw  him  from  tlie  worki^  re- 
solved' 
To  Niake  that  paradiee  his  chosen  home 
Tq  whicb  his  peaceful  fancy  oft  had  turned. 

Vague  kheughteare  these;  but^  if  belief 
may  rest 
Upeo  unwritten  story  fondly  traced 
From  sire  to  son,  in  this  obscure  retreat 
The  Knight  arrived,  with,  spear  and  shield-, 

and  Dome 
Upon  a  Charger  gorgeously  bedecked 
With  broidered  housings.     And  the  lofty 

Steed- 
Hilt  sole  companion)  and  his  faithful  friend. 
Whom  he,  in  gratitude,  let  loose  to  range 
In  fertile  pastures — ^was  beheld  with  eyes 
Otackniration  and  delts;htfnl  awe, 
By  those  untravelled  Dalesmen.    With  less 

pride, 
Yet  free  from  touch  of  enviou»  discontent, 
They  saw  a  maiision  at  his  bidding  rise, 
Mee  a  bright  star,  amid  the  lowly  band 
Of  their  rude  homesteads.    Here  the  War- 
ner dwelt ; 
And,  in  that  mansion,  children  of  Jue  own, 


Or  kindred,  gathered  round  hmu     As  % 

tiree  ' 

That  falls  and  disappears,  tlM  houae   is 

gone; 
And,  through  improvidence  or  want  qf  love 
For.  ancient  wocth  and  hononble  things^ 
The  9pear  and  shield  are  vanished,  wbicli 

»tbe  Knight 
Hung  in  his  rustic  hall.    One  ivied  arch 
M  vself  have  seen,  a  gateway,  last  remains 
Ot  that  foundation  in  domestic  care 
Raised  by  his  hands.    And  now  no  trace  i& 

left 
Of  the  mild-hearted  Champioi^  save,  this 

sto&e. 
Faithless  memorial  1  and  hi»  family  name 
Borne   by   yon    clustering   cottages»   thai 

sprang. 
From  out  the  ruins  of  his  stately;  lodge ; 
These^  and  the  name   and  btle  aft   fulf 

length,— 
<S'ic    SMtfSb.    Icttn^,    with    appreciate 


Accompanied,  still  extant,  in  a  wreath 
Or  posy,  girding  round  the  several  fronts 
Of  three    clear  sounding    and  harmonioua 

bells, 
That  in  the  steeple  hang,  his  pieus-  gift.'^ 

**  So  foils,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and 

dies," 
The  gray-lxured  Wanderer    pensively  cxp 

claimed, 
*^A11  that  this,  wodd  is  proud  cL    Fsem 

their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  dowi»  ; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kmgs. 
Princes  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns  and 

palms 
Of   all    the    m^ighty,    withered   and  con- 

suirc:! ! 
Nor  is  power  given  t»  lowliest  innocence 
Long  to  protect  her  own.    The  man  him- 
self 
Departs ;    and  soon  is  spent  the  fine  of 

those 
Who,  in  the  bodily  image^  in  the  mind^ 
In  heart  or  soul,  in  station  or  pursuit, 
Did   most   resemble    him/   Degrees  and 

ranks^ 
Fraternities  and  orders—heaping  high 
New  wealth  upon  the  btirthen  ofthe  old. 
And  placing  trust  in  privilege  cortfirmed 
And  re-ronfirmed — are  scoffed  at  with   a 

smile 
Of  gtecdy  fer^taste,  from  theseeret  stamd 
Of  Desolation,  aimed :  to  skyw  dedia*. 


These  yield,  and  these    to    sudden    oreiv 

throw . 
Their  virtue^  sewice,  tiEip|>in«96,  and  state 
Expire;    and   nature'st  pleasant  robe   o{« 

green, 
Humanity's-  appointed  shroiul„  enwrajM 
Their  nonuments  and  their  memory.    The 

vast  frame 
Of  social  natuie  changes  evermore 
Her  organs  and  h^r  members  with  decay^ 
Restless,  and  cestlese'  generationi  powers 
And   functions   dying    and    produced   at 

need,— 
And  by  tbisi  law  the  mighty  whole  sub- 
sists: 
With  an  ascent  and  progress  in  the  main ; 
Vet,   oh!     how    dispropoctioned    to    thQ 

hopes 
And  expectations,  of  Srelf -flattering  minds  I' 

The  courteous  Knight,  whose  benes  are 

here  interned^ 
Lived  in  an  a^e  conspicuous  as  our  own 
For  strife<  and  fennent,  in  the  mmds  of 

men; 
Whence  alteration  in  the  forms  of  things, 
Various  and  vast.    A  memeraWe  age  ! 
Which  did  to  him  assign  a-  peusiye  Iot>— 
To  linger  'mid  th»  lasfof   tliose  bright 

clouds 
That,  on  the  steady  breeze  of  honor,  sailed 
In  long  procession  calm  and  beautiful 
He  who  had  seen  his  own  bright  order  fkde, 
And  its  devotion  gradually  decline, 
(While  war,  reUnquishing  the  fence   and 

shield. 
Her  trnnper  changed,  and'  bowed  to  other 

laws) 
Had  also  witnessedi  'm  his  mom  of  life, 
That  violent  commotion  which  o'erthrew, 
iJi  town  and  city  and  sequestered  glen. 
Altar  and  cross,  and  church  of  solemn  roof, 
And  old  religioub  house— p*le  after  pile ; 


And  shook  their  tenants  out  into  the  fields, 
Like    wild  beasts  without  home!      Their 

hour  was  come ; 
But  why  no  softening  thought  of  gratitude, 
No   just   remembrance,   scrapie,   or   wise 

doubt? 
Benevolence  is  mild  ;  nor  borrows  helf», 
Save  at  worst  need,  from  bold  impetuous 

force, 
Fitliest  allied  to-  anger  and  revenge. 
But  Human-kind  rejoices  in  the  might' 
Of  mutability ;  and  airy  hopes, 
Dancing  around  her,  hinder  and  disturb 
Those  meditations  of  the  soul  that  feed 
The  retrospective  virtues.    Festive  song* 
Break  from  the  maddened  nations  at  the 

sight 
Of  sudden  overthrow ;  and  cold  neglect 
Is  the  sure  consequence  of  slow  decay. 

Even,"   said   the   Wanderer,   "a&  that 

courteoius  Knight, 
Bound  by  his  vow  to  labor  for  redress 
Of  all  who  suffer  wrong,  and  to  enact 
By  sword  and  lance  the  law  of  gentleness, 
( If  I  may  venture  of  myself  to  speak, 
Trusting  that  not  uncongruousiy  1  blend 
Low    things   with   lofty)  I   too  shall,  be 

doomed 
To  outlive  the  kindly  use  and  fair  esteem 
Of  the  poor  calling-  which  my  ywth  em* 

braced 
With  no  unwortliy  prospect.     But  enough  j 
—Thoughts,  crowd  upon  me^and  *twer» 

seemlier  now 
To  stop,  amd  ykld  oar  gracious  Teacher 

thanks 
For  the  pathetic  records  which  his  voice 
Hath    here  delivered;   words  of  heartfelt 

truths 
Tending  to  patience  when  affliction  strikes; 
To  hope  and  love ;  to  confident  repose 
In  God;   and  reverence  tor  the  dost  ci 

Mao*'' 
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THE  EXCURSIOir. 


BOOK  EIGHTH. 


THE  PARSONAGE. 

ARGUMENT. 

Pastor's  apology  and  apprehensions  that  he 
might  have  detained  his  Auditors  too  long, 
with  the  Pastor's  invitation  to  his  house- 
Solitary  disinclined  to  comply — rallies  the 
Wanderer— and  playfully  drain's  a  comparison 
between  his  itinerant  profession  and  that  of 
the  Knight-errant— which  leads  to  Wander- 
er's giving  an  account  of  changes  in  the 
Country  from  the  manufacturing  spirit— Fa- 
vorable effects— The  other  side  of  the  pic- 
turev  and  chiefly  as  it  has  affected  the  hum- 
bler classes— Wanderer  asserts  the  hollowness 
of  all  national  grandeur  if  unsupported  by 
moral  worth— Physical  science  unable  to 
support  itself— Lamentations  over  an  excess 
of  manufacturing  industry  among  the  humbler 
Classes  of  Society— Picture  ofa  Child  em- 
ployed in  a  Cotton-mill— Ignorance  and  deg- 
radation of  Children  among  the  agricultural 
Population  reviewed— Conversation  broken 
off  by  a  renewed  Invitation  from  the  Pastor- 
Path'  lea  vd'A  to  his  House— Its  aopearance 
descnbed^His  Daughter— His  Wife— His 
Son  (a  Boy)  enters  with  his  Comi^anion- 
Their  happy  appearance— The  Wanderer 
how  affected  by  the  sight  of  them. 

Thb  pensive  Skeptic  of  the  lonely  vale 
To  these  acknowledgments  subscribed  his 

own, 
With  a  sedate  compliance,  which  the  Priest 
Failed   not    to   notice,  inly  pleased,  and 

said: — 
*Mf  ye,  by  whom  invited  I  began 
These  narratives  of  calm  and  humble  life, 
Be  satisfied,  'tis  well,— the  end  is  gamed ; 
And,  m  return  for  sympathy  bestowed 
And  patient  listening,  thanks  accept  from 

me. 
—Life,  death,  eternity !  momentous  themes 
Are  they — and  might  demand  a  seraph's 

tongue, 
Were  they  not  equal  to  their  own  support ; 
And  therefore  no  incompetence  of  mme 
Could    do    them    wrong.      The    universal 

forms 
Of  human  nature  in  a  spot  like  this, 
Present  themselves  at  once  to  all  men*s 

view :  [make 

Ye  Wished  for  act  and  circumstance,  that 
The  individual  known  and  understood  ; 
And  such  as  my  best  judgment  could  select 
From  what  the  place  anorded  have  been 

given ; 
Though  apprehensions  crossed  me  that  my 

seal 


To  his  might  w«1l  be  likened  who  unlocks 
A  cabinet  stored  with  gems  and  pictures — 

draws 
His  treasures  forth,  soliciting  regard 
To  this,  and  this,  as  worthier  than  the  last, 
Till  the  spectator,  who  awhile  was  pleased 
More  than  the  exhibitor  himself,  becomes 
Weary  and  faint,  and  longs  to  be  released. 
— But  let  us  hence!  'my  dwelling   is   in 

sight, 
And  there — '* 

At  this  the  Solitary  shrunlc, 
With  backward  will ;  but,  wanting  not  ad- 
dress 
That  inward  motion  to  disguise,  he  said 
To  his  Compatriot,  smiling  as  he  spake : 
— **The  peaceable   remains  of   this    good 

Knight 
Would  te  disturbed,  I  fear,  with  wrathful 
scorn,  [lies 

If  consciousness  could  reach  him  where  he 
That  one,  albeit  of  these  degenerate  times, 
I>eploring  changes  past,  or  dreading  change 
Foreseen,  had  dared  to  couple,   even    m 

thought. 
The  fine  vocation  of  the  sword  and  lance 
With  the  gross  aims  and  body-bending  toil 
Of  a  poor  brotherhood  who  walk  the  earth 
Pitied,  and,  where  they  are  not  known,  de- 
spised. 

Yet,  by  the  good  Knight's  leave,  the  two 
estates 
Are  graced  with  some  resemblance.    Errant 

those, 
Exiles   and  wanderers — and  the  like   are 
these ;  l^^'^f 

\Vhr>,  with  their  burthen,  traverse  hi!)  and 
Carrying  relief  for  nature's  simple  wants. 
— What  though  no  higher  recompense  be 

sought 
Than  honest  maintenance,  by  irksome  toil 
Full  oft  procured,  yet  may  they  claim  re- 
spect, 
Among  the  intelligent,  for  what  this  course 
Enables  them  to  be  and  to  perform. 
Their  tardy  steps  give  leisure  to  observe, 
While  solitude  permits  the  mind  to  feel ; 
Instructs,  and  prompts  her  to  supply  de- 
fects 
By  the  division  of  her  inward  f elf 
For  grateful  converse:  and  to  these  poor  mea 
Nature  (I  but  repeat  your  favorite  boast) 
Is  bountiful— go  wheresoe'er  they  may : 
Kind  nature's  various  wealth  is  ail  their 
own. 


THE  EXCURSION, 


epr 


Versed  in   the   characters   of   men;   and 

bound, 
By  ties  of  daily  interest,  to  maintain 
Conciliatory  manners  and  smqoth  speech ; 
Such  have  been,  and  still  are  in  their  de- 
gree. 
Examples  efficacious  to  refine 
Rude  intercourse ;  apt  agents  to  expel, 
By  importation  of  unlooked-for  arts, 
Barbarian  torpor,  and  blind  prejudice ; 
Raising,    through    just    gradation,    savage 

life 
To  rustic,  and  the  nistic  to  urbane. 
—Within  their  moving  magazines  is  lodged 
Power  that  comes  forth   to  quicken  and 

exalt 
Affections  seated  in  the  mother's  breast, 
And  in  the  lovers  fancy;  and  to  feed 
The  sober  sympathies  of  long-tried  friends. 
—By  these  Itinerants,  as  experienced  men, 
Counsel  is  given  ;  contention  they  appease 
With  gentle  language ;  in  remotest  wilds, 
Tears   wipe    away,   and    pleasant   tidings 

bring ; 
Could    the    proud    quest    of    chivalry  do 
more  ? " 

**  Happy,"  rejoined  the  Wanderer,  "  they 

who  gain 
A  panegyric  from  your  generous  tongue  I 
But,  if  to  these  Wayfarers  once  pertained 
Aught  of  romantic  ii^^erest,  it  is  gone. 
Their  purer  service,  m  this  realm  at  least, 
Is  past  forever. — An  inventive  Age 
Has  wrought,  if  not  with  speed  of  magic, 

yet 
To  most  strange  issues.    I  have  lived  to 

mark  » 

A  new  and  unforeseen  creation  rise 
From  out  the  labors  of  a  peaceful  Land 
"Wielding  her  potent  enginery  to  frame 
And  to  produce,  with  appetite  as  keen 
As  that  of  wai,  which  rests  not  night  or 

day,|  [pains 

Industriols    to    destroy  I     With    fruitless 
Micjht  one  like  me  naw  visit  many  a  tract 
Which,  in  his  youth,  he  trod,  and  trod 

agam, 
A  lone  pedestrian,  with  a  scanty  freight, 
Wished-for,  or    welcome,  wheresoe'er    he 

V  came — 
Among  the  tenantry  of  thorpe  and  vill ; 
Or    straggling   burgh,  of   ancient    charter 

proud, 
And  dignifted  by  battlements  and  towers 
Of  some  stern  castle,  mouldermg  on  the 

bruw 


Of  a  green  hill  or  bank  of  rugged  stream. 
The  foot-path  faintly  marked,  the  horse- 
track  wild. 
And  formidable  length  of  plashy  lane, 
(Prized  avenues  ere  others  had  been  shaped 
Or  easier  links  connecting  place  with  place) 
Have  vanished— swallowed  up  by  stately 

roads 
Easy  and  bold,  that  penetrate  the  gloom 
Of  Britain's  farthest  glens.     The  Earth  has 

lent 
Her  waters.  Air  her  breezes ;  and  the  sail    • 
Of  traffic  glides  with  ceaseless  intercourse, 
Glistening  along  the  low  and  woody  dale ; 
Or,  in  its  progress,  on  the  lofty  side. 
Of  some  bare  hill,  with  wonder  kenned  from 
far. 

Meanwhile,   at   social    Industry's    com- 
mand, 
How  quick,  how  vast  an  increase  1    From 

the  germ 
Of  some  poor  hamlet,  rapidly  produced 
Here  a  huge  town,  contiguous  and  com- 
pact, [there, 
Hiding  the  face  of  earth  for  leagues— and 
Where  not  a  habitation  stood  before, 
Abodes  of  men  irregularlv  massed 
Like  trees  in  forests,--spread  through  spa- 
cious tracts. 
O'er  which  the  smoke  of  unremitting  fire* 
Hangs  permanent,  and  plentiful  as  wreaths 
Of  vapor  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 
And,  whereso'qr    the    traveller    turns   his 

steps. 
He  sees  the  Ixirren  wilderness  erased, 
Or  disappearing  ;  triumph  that  proclaims 
How  much  the  mild  Directress  of  the  plough 
Owes  to  alliance  with  these  new-born  arts  ! 
— Hence  is  the  wide  sea  peopled, —  hence 

the  shores 
Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  ships         -  . 
Freighted  from  every  climate  ot  the  world 
With  the  world's  choicest  pro(fuce.     Hence 

th^Ji  sum  ^ 

Of  keels  that  rest  withm  her  crowded  ports, 
Or  ride  at  anchor  in  her  sounds  and  bays ; 
That  animating  spectacle  of  sails 
That,  through  her  inland  regions,  to  and  fro 
Pass  with  the  respiration  of  the  tide, 
Perpetual,  multitudinous !     Finally, 
Hence  a  dread  arm  of  floating  power,  a  voice 
Of  thunder  daunting  those  who  would  ap- 
proach 
With  hostile  purposes  the  blessed  Isle, 
Truth's  consecrated  residence,  the  seat 
Impregnable  of  Liberty  and  Peace. 


And  yet,  O  happy  PMtof  of  a  ftoRdk 
FaidiMy  ^atdied,  and,  by  that  lovkig  care 
And  Heaven's  good  providence,  preserved 

from  taint  t 
With  you  I  ^ieve,  when  on  the  darker  side 
Of  this  great  change  1  look ;  and  there  be- 
hold 
Such  outrage  done  to  nature  as  compels 
The  indignant  powa*  to  justify  herself ; 
Yea,  to  avenge  her  vidated  rights, 
For  England's  bane. — When  soothing  dark- 
ness spreads 
Qfer  hill  and  vale,"  the  Wanderer  tltiis  ex- 
pressed 
His  recollections,  *  and  the  punctual  stai^, 
While  all  things  else  are  gathering  to  th^ 

homes. 
Advance,  and  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Qlitter-^but  undisltiititig,  undisturbed ; 
As  if  their  silent  company  were  charged 
With  peaceful  admomtions  for  4lie  heat't 
Of   all-beholding   Man,  eartVs  tlMughtful 

lord; 
Then,  in  full  many  a  rei^ion,  once  like  this 
The  assured  domain  of  calm  sinipficity 
And  pensive  qui^,  an  unnatural  light 
Prepared  for  never-resting  Labor's  eyes 
Breaks  from  a  many-windovred  fabric  huge ; 
And  at  the  appointed  hour  a  bell  is  heard, 
Of  harsher  import  than  the  curfew-lcnoll 
That  spake  the  Norman  Conqueror's  stem 

beliest— 
A  local  sumnKMis  to  unceasing  toil ! 
Disgorged  are  now  the  ministers  of  day : 
And,  as  they  issue  from  the  illumined  pile, 
A  fresh  bands  meets  them,  at  the  crowded 

door — 
And  in  the  courts— and  where  the  rumbling 

stream, 
lliat  turns  the  multitude  of  diz«y  wheels. 
Glares,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed 
Among  the  rocks  below.    Men,  maidens, 

youths. 
Mother  and  little  children,  boys  and  girls, 
Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  resumes 
Within  this  temple,  where  is  offered  up 
To  Gain,  the  master  idol  of  the  realm, 
Perpetual  sacrifice.     Even  thus  of  old 
Our  ancestors,  within  the  still  domain 
Of  vast  cathedral  or  conventual  church, 
Their  vigils  kept:  where  tapers  day  and 

night 
On  the  dim  altar  burned  continually. 
In  token  that  the  House  was  evermore 
Watching  to  God.  Religious  men  were  they ; 
Nor  would  their  reason,  tiitored  to  aspire 
Above  tfak  traiuitory  w<Krkl,  allow 


Tliat  tfaene  AfouMtnssainaRientfif  ttieimir 
When  in  their  land  the  Almighty's  service 
ceased. 

Triumph  who  will  in  these  profaaer  ritei 
Which  we,  a  generation  self-extolled, 
As  zealously  perlorm  !    1  cannot  share 
H  is  ^provtd  complacency : — yet  do  1  exult. 
Casting  reserve  away,  exult  to  see 
An  mteUecttud  nastery  exercised 
O'er  the  blind  elements  ;  a  purpose  given, 
A  perseverance  fed ;  almost  a  soul 
Imparted — to  brute  matter-    I  rejoice, 
Measuring  the  force  of  t4M»c  gigantic  powers 
Thai;,  by  the  thinking  miia4,  have  been  com- 
pelled 
To  serve  the  will  of  feeble-bodied  Man. 
For  With  the  sense  of  admiration  Uends 
The  animating  hope  that  time  may  come 
When,  stvengtiiened,  yet  aK>t  dasxled,  by 

the  might 
Of  this  dominion  over  nature  gained, 
Men  of  all  lands  shall  exercise  the  same 
In  due  proportion  to  their  country's  need ; 
Learning,  though  late,  tliat  all  true  glory 

rests. 
All  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happiness. 
Upon  the  moral  law.     Egyptian  Thebes, 
Tyre,  by  the  margin  of  the  sounding  waves. 
Palmyra,  central  in  the  desert,  fell ; 
And  the  Arts  died  k^  which  they  had  been 

raised.  ^ 

—Call  Archimedes  from  his  bixried  toaab 
Upon  the  grave  of  vanished  Syracuse, 
And  feelingly  the  Sage  shall  make  report 
How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself, 
Is  the  Philosophy  whose  sway  depends 
On  mere  material  instruments ;— -how  weak 
Those  arts,  and  high  inventicms,  if  unprop- 

ped 
By  virtue. — He,  sighing  with  pensive  grief, 
Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  would  admit 
That  not  tiie  slender  privilege  is  theirs 
To  save  themselves  from  blank  forgetful- 


When   from  the  Wanderer's  lips  these 

words  had  fallen, 
I  said,  **  And,  did  in  truth  those  vaunted 

Arts 
Possess  such  privileire,  how  could  we  escape 
Sadness  and  keen  regret,  we  who  revere, 
And  would  preserve  as  things  above  all  price, 
The  old  domestic  morals  of  the  land. 
Her  simple  manners,  and  the  stable  worth 
That  dignified  and  cheered  a  low  estate? 
Oh  1  where  is  now  the  character  ef 
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Sobriety,  and  order,  khd  (^ste  Iwt, 
And  honeift  deaKng,  and  untainted  spe^di, 
And  pmt  igood-will,  and  hospitable  cheer  ^ 
Thtt  Tiaide  the  Very  thoujfht  ctf  cofuntry-ltfe 
A  thought  of  refuge,  for  a  mind  detained 
Reluctantly  amid  thfe  bustling  crowd  ? 
Where  now  the  beauty  of  the  sabbath  kepi 
With  conscientious  reverence,  as  a  day 
By  the  ftftiiij^ty  l^i»giver  pronounced 
Holy  aYid  blest?  uid  where  the  ^riiming 

graice 
Of  all  the  lighter  ornaments  attached 
To  tnAfie  and  sta&att,  as  the  yettr  ralfed 

roand  f  " 

^  Fled  I  **  was  the  Wanderer^s  pasaooafte 

response^ 
^  Fled  utterly  1  or  only  to  be  tnced 
]n  a  few  fortunate  retreats  like  this; 
Which  1  behold  witii  trembliiH^,  when  I  think 
What  lamentable  change  a  year-~a  montli— 
May  bring ;  that  brook  convterting  as  it  runs 
Into  Sin  instrument  of  deadly  bane 
For  those  who,  yet  tmtcmpted  to  forsake 
The  simple  occupations  ot  their  sires, 
Drink  me  pure  water  of  its  innocent  stream 
With  hp  almost  a&  pure.^^I>e}hiestic  bhs^ 
(Or  call  it  comfort,  by  a  humbler  narae,) 
Hl»w  art  tlioa  bliijhted  for  the  poor  MjAi't 

heart  t 
Lol  in  such  neighborhood,  from  mom  to 

eve, 
The  habitations  empty  !  or  berchance 
The  Mother  teft  Alotie^— no  helping  hand 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  her  peevitli  babe ; 
No  daughters  t^ound  her,  busy  at  the  wheel, 
Or  in  dispatch  of  '>-  r'  day's  little  growth 
Of  household  occaipuiA  ii ;  no  nice^rts 
Of  needle-work  ;  no  bustle  at  the  fire^ 
Where  once  the  dinner  was  prepared  with 

pride, 
Nothing  to  speed  the  day,  or  cheer  the 

mind ; 
Nothing  to  praise,  to  teach,  or  to  command! 

The  Father,  if  perchance  he  iitill  retain 
His  old  emplo^ittent^  ^oes  to  field  or  wood, 
No  longer  led  or  followed  by  the  Sons  ; 
Id!ers  perchance  they  were,  — but  in  his 

sight  ? 
Breathing  fresh  air,  and  treading  the  groten 

earth ; 
Till  their  short  holiday  of.  childhood  cea^d, 
Ne'er  to  return  1    That  birthright  now  is 

lost. 
Economists  will  tell  you  that  the  State 
Thrives  1^  thefodttCare—unfeeling  thought. 


Atkd  falfle  «Bi  moeMnsaai    Can  the  nbtKtr 

thrive 
By  tfee  destmction  of  her  hittooent  sens 
In  whom  a  premature  necessity 
Blocks'  out  the  forn^s  xff  nataint^  pile(5C(n9uMte 
T44e  reason,  famishes  the  heart,  shuts  up 
Thte  infant  Being  in  itsdf,  and  Mad&es 
f  ts  very  sprittig  a  season  of  decay  1 
The  lot  is  wretched,  the  condition  aad^ 
Whether  si  pinhig  liiscontenit  survive, 
And'thirtt  for  chaii|^ ;  drteibit  hath  subdued 
The  soul  deprest,  dejected — eveh  to  love 
Of  tier  cktte  tasks»  mndieRgxaptivityw 

Oh,  batiialk  fiair  «C!Ch  wiisdem  as  tondenhis 
A  native  Briton  to  these  iftward  chains, 
Fiked  in  his  sonl^  so  early  md  so  deep ; 
Witliout  Ms  own  consent,  or  knowled^ 

*xed!  ^^ 

He  is  a  slave  to  whom  release  comes  not. 
And-  cannot  Ccime,    The  boy,  whers'^r  lie 

tinti^ 
Is  fttill  a  prisoner;  i^hen  the  wind  h  up 
Among  the  ck)Udi»,  and  roars  throrai^  die 

ancient  woods ; 
Or  whett  the  sun  is  shining  hi  the  east, 
Quiet  and  calm.   Behold  him— ^  the  school 
Of  his  atiaiwnents?  no;  tAit  Kirith  the  5ah- 
Fanvnnji;  his  temples  under  lieaten^k  tflte 

arch. 
H^s  laiment,  whhened   o'er  with  cotton 

Hakes 
Or  locks  of  wool,  aimeunte*  whence  he 

comes. 
Creeping  his  gait  and  co«rerin<»^  his  lip  palfe, 
His  respiration  qn)ck  and  audible ; 
And  Scarcely  bould  you  fancT  that  a  ii^leain 
CouM  break  froiki  oat  those  lanf^id  eyes,  or 

a  blush 
Mftntie  iipifn  Ms  tlieelt.    Is  this  thb  fomi« 
Is  that  the  countenance,  and  such  tlie  port. 
Of  no  mean  Being  >    One  who  shoaid  be 

clothed 
Witli  dignity  befittini^  his  pTond  hope^ 
Who,  in  his  \'ery  childhood,  should  appeaft- 
Sublime  from  present  purity  and  Joyi 
The  limbs  mcreasb ;  btit  liberty  of  mind 
Is  gone  forever ;  and  this  oni:anic  frame, 
So  joyfn)  m  its  motions,  is  be(t>me 
Dull>  to  the  Joy  of  her  own  motions  dead ; 
And  even  the  touch,  so  exquisitely  poUred 
Through  the  whole  body,  with  a  lancfuid  will 
Performs  its  functions  ;  rarely  competent 
To  impress  a  viv4d  feelini;  on  the  mind 
Of  what  there  is  delightful  in  the  breeze, 
The  firentle  visitations  of  the  sun, 
Or  kpse  of  liquid  element-*^  hsukd. 
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Or  foot,  or  lip,  in  smniner's  warmth—per- 
ceived. 
^Can  hope  look  forward  to  a  manhood 

raised 
Ob  such  foundations  ?  *' 

"  Hope  is  none  for  him  ! " 
The  pale  Recluse  indignantly  exclaimed, 
**And  tens  of  thousands  suffer  wrong  as 

deep. 
Yet  be  it  asked,  in  justice  to  our  age, 
If  there  were  not,  before  those  arts  ap- 
peared, 
These  structures  rose,  commingling  old  and 

young, 
And  unripe  sex  with  sex,  for  mutual  taint : 
If  there  were  not,  then^  in  our  far-famed  Isle, 
Multitudes,  who  from  infancy  had  breathed 
Air  unimprisoned,  and  had  lived  at  large ; 
Yet  walked  beneath  the   sun,  in    human 

shape. 
As  abject,  as  degraded  ?    At  this  day, 
Who  shall  enumerate  the  ^razy  huts 
And  tottering  hovels,' whence  do  issue  forth 
A  ragged  Offspring,  with  their  upright  hair 
Crowned  like  the  image  of  fantastic  Fear ; 
Or  wearing,  (shall  w&  say  ?)  in  that  white 

growth 
An  ilUdjusted  turban,  for  defence 
Or  fierceness,  wreatlied  around  their  sun- 
burnt brows, 
By  savage  Nature  ?  Shrivelled  are  tlieir  lips ; 
Naked,  and  colored  like  the  soil,  the  feet 
On  which  they  stand;  as  if  thereby  they 

drew 
Some  nourishment,  as  trees  do  by  their  roots, 
From  earth,  the  common  mother  of  us  alL 
Figure  and  mien,  complexion  and  attire, 
Are  leagued  to   strike   dismay ;   but   out- 
stretched hand 
And  whining  voice  denote  them  supplicants 
For  the  least  boon  that  pity  can  bestow. 
Such  on  the  breast  of  darksome  heaths  are 

found ; 
And  with  their  parents  occupy  the  skirts 
Of  furze-clad  commons  ;  such  are  born  and 

reared 
At  the  mine's  mouth  under  impending  rocks ; 
Or  dwell  in  chambers  of  some  natural  cave ; 
Or  where  their  ancestors  erected  huts. 
For  the  convenience  of  unlawful  gain, 
In  forest  purlieus ;  and  the  like  are  bred. 
An  £ngland  through,  where  nooks  and  slips 

of  ground 
Purloined,  in  times  less  jealous  than  our 

own, 
From  the  green  margin  of  the  public  way, 
A  residence  a£Uurd  them,  'mid  the  bloom 


And  gayety  of  cultivated  fields. 
Such  (we  will  hope  the  lowest  in  the  scale) 
Do  1  remember  oft-times  to  have  seen 
'Mid  Buxton's  dreary  heights.    In  earnest 

watch. 
Till  the  swift  vehicle  approach,  they  stand: 
Then,  following  closely  with  the  cloud  ot 

dust. 
An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  are  gone 
Heels  over  head,  like  tumblers  on  a  stage. 
— Up  from  the  ground  they  snatch  tiie  cop- 
per coin. 
And,  on  the  freight  of  merry  passengers 
Fixing  a  steady  eye,  maintain  their  speed ; 
And  spin — and  pant — and  overhead  again, 
Wild  pursuivants  !  until  their  breath  is  lost, 
Or  bounty  tires— and  every  face,  that  smiled 
Encouragement,  hath  ceased  to  look  that 

way. 
— But,  like  the  vagrants  of  the  gypsy  tribe. 
These,  bred  to  little  pleasure  in  themselves, 
Are  profitless  to  others. 

Turn  we  then 
To  Britons  bom  and  bred  within  the  pale 
Of  civil  polity,  and  early  trained 
To  earn,  by  wholesome  labor  in  the  field, 
The  bread  they  eat.    A  sample  should  I 

give 
Of  what  this  stock  hath  long  produced  to 

enrich 
The  tender  age  of  life,  ye  would  exclaim, 
'  Is  this  the  whistling  plough-boy,  whose 

shrill  notes 
Impart  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air ! ' 
Forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  suspect 
That  many,  sweet  to  hear  of  in  soft  verse. 
Are  of  no  finer  frame.     Stiff  are  his  joints; 
Beneath   a    cumbrous  frock,  that    to   the 

knees 
Invests  the  thriving  churl,  his  legs  appear 
Fellows  to  those  that  lustily  upheld 
The  wooden  stools  for  everlasting  use. 
Whereon  our  fathers  sate.     And  mark  his 

brow! 
Under  whose  shaggy  canopy  are  set 
Two  eyes — not  dim,  but  of  a  healthy  stare- 
Wide,  sluggish,  blank,  and  ignorant,  and 

strange — 
Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 
A  look  or  motion  of  intelligence 
From    infant-conning   of  the  Christ-cross- 
row, 
Or  puzzling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line. 
Till  perfect  mastery  crown  the  pains  at  last 
— What  kindly  warmth  from  touch  of  fos- 
tering hand, 
What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breeze^ 
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Shall  e'er  dissolve  the  crust  wherein  his 

soul 
Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheathed  in  ice  ? 
This  torpor  is  no  pitiable  work 
Of  modern  ingenuity ;  no  town 
Nor  crowded  city  can  be  taxed  with  aught 
Of  sottish  vice  or  desperate  breach  of  law 
To  which  (and  who  can  tell  where  or  how 

soon  ?) 
He  may  be  roused.    This  Boy  the  fields 

produce : 
His  spade  and  hoe,  mattock  and  glittering 

scythe, 
The  carter's  whip  that  on  his  shoulder  rests 
In  air  high-towering,  with  a  boorish  pomp, 
The   sceptre   of   his  sway ;  his  country's 

name. 
Her  equal   rights,  her  churches  and  her 

schools — 
What  have  they  done  for  him  ?   And,  let  me 

ask, 
For  tens  of  thousands  uninformed  as  he  ? 
Jn  brief,  what  liberty  of  mmd  is  here?  '' 

This  ardent  sally  pleased  the  mild  good 

Man, 
To  whom  the  appeal  couched  in  its  closing 

words 
Was    pointedly   addressed;    and    to    the 

thoughts 
That,  in  assent  or  opposition,  rose 
Within  his  mind,  he  seemed  prepared  to 

give 
Prompt  utterance :  but  the  Vicar  interposed 
With  invitation  ursrently  renewed. 
—We  followed,  takinj;,  as  he  led,  a  path 
Along  a  hed^e  of  hollies,  dark  and  tall, 
Whose  flexile  boughs,  low  bending  with  a 

weight 
Of  leafy  spray,  concealed  the  stems  and 

roots 
That  gave  them  nourishment.     When  frosty 

winds 
Howl  from  the  north,  what  kindly  warmth, 

methought, 
Is    here  —  how    grateful    this   impervious 

screen  I 
— Not  shaped  by  simple  wearing  of  the 

foot 
On  rural  business  passing  to  and  fro 
Was  the  commodious  walk :  a  careful  hand 
Had  marked  the  line,  and  strewn  its  surface 

o'er 
With  pure  cerulean  gravel,  from  the  heights 
Fetched  by  a  neighboring,  brook. — Across 

the  vale 
The  stately  fence  accompanied  our  steps ; 


And  thus  the  pathway,  by  perennial  green 
Guarded  and  graced,  seemed  fashioned  to 

unite, 
As  by  a  beautiful  yet  solemn  chain. 
The  Pastor's  mansion  with  the  house  of 

prayer. 

Like  image  of  solemnity,  conjoined 
With  feminine  allurement  soft  and  fair. 
The  mansion's  self  displayed ; — ^a  reverend 

pile 
With  bold  projections  and  recesses  deep ; 
Shadowy,    yet    gay  and    lightsome    as    it 

stood 
Fronting  the  noontide  sun.    We  paused  to 

admire 
The  pillared  porch,  elaborately  embossed ; 
The  low  wide  windows  with  their  inullions 

old; 
The  cornice,  nchly  fretted,  of  gray  stone ; 
And   that  smooth  slope  from   which  the 

dwelling  rose, 
By  beds  and  banks  Arcadian  of  gay  flowers 
And  flowering  shrubs,  protected  and  adorn* 

ed :  [ing 

Profusion  bright  1  and  every  flower  assum- 
A  more  than  natural  vividness  of  hue. 
From  unaffected  contrast  with  the  gloom 
Of  sober  cypress,  and  the  darker  foil 
Of  yew,  in  which    survived  some  traces, 

here 
Not  unbecoming,  of  grotesque  device 
And    uncouth   fancy.     From    behind  the 

roof 
Rose  the  slim  ash  and  massy  sycamore, 
Blendins:  their  divers  foliage  with  the  gr^n 
Of  ivy,  flourishing  and  thick,  that  clasped 
The  huge  round  chimneys,  harbor  of  de- 
light 
For  wren  and  redbreast, — where  they  sit 

and  sing 
Their  slender  ditties  when  the  trees  ar« 

bare. 
Nor  must  I  leave  untouched  (the  picture 

else 
Were  incomplete)  a  relic  of  old  times 
Happily  spared,  a  little  Gothic  niche 
Of  nicest   workmanship;   that   once   had 

held 
The  sculptured  image  of  some  patron-saint. 
Or  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  looking  down 
On  all  who  entered  those  religious  doors. 

But  lo!  where  from  the  rocky  garden- 
mount 
Crowned  by  its  antique   summer-house-* 

desccndsi 
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Light  as  tiw  nlvor  fawn,  a  radiatit  GM ; 
For  she  hath  recognized  her  honored  friend, 
The  Wanderer  ever  welcome.    A  prompt 

kiss 
The  gladsome  Child  bestows  at  His  request ; 
And,  up  the  flowery  lawn  as  we  advance, 
Hangs  on  the  old  Man  with  a  happy  look, 
And  With  a  pretty  n»tless  )iandoc  lav«. 
—We  enter — by  the  Lady  of  the  piacc 
Cordially  f  reeled,    iiracefi^l  was  her  port : 
A  lofty  stature  undepressed  by  time, 
Whose  visitation  had  not  wholly  scared 
The  finer  lineaments  of  form  and  lace ; 
To  that  complexion  brought  which  prudence 

trusts  in  • 

And  wisdom  loves.— But  when  a  stately 

ship 
Sails  in  smooth  weather  by  the  placid  coast 
On  homeward  voyage,  what — if  wind  and 

wave. 
And  hardship  undergone  in  various  climes, 
Have  caused  her  to  abate  the  virgin  pride, 
And  that  full  trim  of  inexpetienced  hope 
With  which  she  left  her  haven-Hnot  for 

this, 
Sliottld  the  sun  strike  her,  and  the  impartial 

breeze 
Play  on  her  streamers,  fails  she  to  assume 
Brightness  and  touching  beauty  of  her  own, 
That  charm  all  eyes.     So  btifht,  so  lair  ap- 
peared 
This  goodly  Matron,  shining  in  the  beams 
Of  unex|>ected  pleasure.—Soon  the  board 
Was  spread,  and  we  partook  a  plain  repast. 

Here,  resting  in  cool  shelter,  we  beguiled 
The  mrid-day  hours  with  desultory  talk ; 
From  trivial  themes  to  general  argument 
Passing,  as  accident  or  fancy  led. 
Or   courtesy  jwescribed.     While  question 

rose 
And  answer  flowed,  the  fetters  of  reserve 
Droppmg  from  every  mind,  the  Solitary 
Resumed  the  mannetti  of  hrs  happier  days ; 
And  in  the  various  conversation  bore 
A  willing,  nay,  at  times,  a  forward  part ; 
Yet  with  the  grace  of  one  who  in  the  world 
Had  learned  the  art  of  pleasing^and  had 

now 
Occasion  given  him  to  display  his  skill 
Upon  the  stedfast  'vantage-ground  of  truth. 
He  gazed,  with  admiration  unsnppressed, 
Upon  the  landscape  of  the  sun-bright  vale, 
Seen,  from  the  shady  room  in  which  we 

sate, 
In  softened  p6rsp«ctiv6;  and  knore  than 

once 


Praised  the  conaummate  iMnhony  serone 

Of  gravity  and  elegance,  diffused 
Around  the  mansion  ^nd  its  whole  domain ; 
Not,  doubtless,  without  help  -of  female  taste 
And    female   care.  —  "A    blessed    lot    as 

yours  i " 
The  woids  esca|]ted  his  lips,  with  a  tender 

wgh 
Breathed   over   them ;   but   suddenly  the 

door 
Flew  open,  and  a  pair  of  lusty  Boys 
Appeared,  confusion  -checking  their  delighl. 
— Not  brothers  they  in  feature  or  attire. 
Bat   fond  conipaniiASv  so  1   guessed,  in 

held, 
And  by  the  iiver%  margt) -«>whem:e  they 

come, 
Keen  anglers  with  aaAswa!!  spoil  elated. 
One  bears  a  willow-pannier  on  his  back. 
The  boy  of  plAiner  garb,  whose  btosh  mk- 

vives 
More   deeply    tinged.     Twin  «mght    the 

other  be 
To  that   fair  girl  who  from    the  garden* 

mount 
Bounded  : — triumphant  entry  this  fdr  him  ! 
Between  his  hands  he  ^id^  a  ShieKrth  bine 

stone, 
On  whose  caipacctons  surface  «ee  outspread 
Large    store  of  gleaming  criroison-spotted 

trouts ;  (Slices 

Rangied  sidle  by  side,  and  lessening  by  de- 
Up  to  the  dwarf  that  tops  the  pinnacle. 
Upon  the  board  he  tay6  the  sky-bhte  stone 
With  its  rich  freight ;  their  number  he  pro- 
claims I 
Tells  from  what  pool  the  noblest  had  been 

dragged; 
And  where  the  very  monarch  of  the  brook. 
After  long  struggle,  had  <h^ca)«d  at  last — 
Stealing  alternately  at  thtm  and  uS 
<  As  doth  his  comrade  too)  a  look  of  pride  } 
And,  verily,  the  silent  creatures  made 
A  splehdid  sight^  togetWenr  tlnis  exposed  $ 
Dead— but    not    sullied    or    deformed   by 

death) 
That  seemed  to  pity  what  he  could  not 

spare. 

But  O,  the  animation  in  the  mien 
Of  those  two  boys !  yea  in  the  very  words 
With  which    the  .young  narrator  was  in- 
spired, 
When,  as   our  questions  led^  he  told  aft 

large 
Of  that  day's  prowess  1    Him  mifht  1  ( 
pare^ 
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his  Iwks.  TofiCs,  gestures,  eager  eloqoeftcfe, 
Tn  ..    K^ld    Lirook    that   splits  for  better 

spe::'!,  [way 

Anrl.  at   the  self-same  moment,  works  its 
Through  mimy  channels,  ever  and  anon 
K-rrted  and  re-united  :  his  compfcer 
To  the  still  lake,  whose  stillness  is  to  sight 
As  biautitul—as  i^teful  to  the  mind. 
—But  to  what  object  shall  the  lovely  Girl 
lie  likened  ?    She  whose  countenance  and 

air 
Unite  the  graceful  qualities  of  both. 
Even  as  she  shares  the  pride  and  joy  of  both. 

My  gray-haired  Friend  was  moved;  his 

vivid  eye  [knew, 

Glistened   with   tenderness;   his  nund,  I 


Was  f  uTl ;  and  had,  I  doubted  not,  retnrwed, 
Upon  this  impulse,  to  the  theme — erewhile 
Abruptly  broken  oflF.     The  ruddy  boys 
Withdrew,  on  summoits,  to  their  well-earned 

meal ; 
And   He  —  to  whom  ^11  tongues  k^esigiied 

their  rights 
With  willingness,  to  whom  the  generafl  eat 
Listened    with    readier  patience    than    to 

strain 
Of  music,  lute  or  harp,  a  long  delight 
That  ceased  not  when  his  voice  had  ceased— 

as  One 
Who  from  truth's  central  point  serenely 

views 
The  compass  of  his  argument— began 
Mildly,  and  with  a  clear  and  stea(^  tone. 
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DISCOURSE  OF  THE  WANDERER, 
AND  AN  EVENING  VISIT  TO 
THE  LAKE. 

ARGt7MfiNT. 

Wanderer  asserts  that  an  active  principle  per- 
vades the  Universe,  its  noblest  seat  the 
human  soul — How  lively  this  principle  is  in 
Chitdhuod— Hence  the  delight  in  otd  Age  «>f 
looking  back  upon  Childhood— The  dignity, 
|3owers,  and  privileges  of  Age  asserted— 
These  not  to  be  looked  for  generally  but  under 
a  just  government— Right  of  a  human  Crea- 
ture to  be  exempt  frt>m  beine  considered  as 
«  mere  Instrument —The  condition  of  multi- 
tudes deplored  —  Former  conversation  re- 
curred to,  and  the  Wanderer^s  opinions  set 
in  a  clearer  light— Truth  placed  within  reach 
of  the  humblest— Equality—  Happy  state  of 
the  two  Boys  again  adverted  to— Earnest 
wish  expressed  for  a  System  of  National 
Education  established  universally  by  Gov- 
ernment—Glorious effects  of  this  foretold— 
Walk  to  the  Lake— Grand  spectacle  from 
the  side  of  a  hiil— Address  of  Priest  to  the 
Supreme  Being— in  the  course  of  which  he 
contrasu  with  ancient  Barbarism  the  pres- 
ent appearance  of  the  scene  before  him— 
The  change  ascribed  to  Christianity— Apos- 
trophe to  his  flock,  living  and  dead— Grati- 
twle  to  the  Almighty— Return  over  the  Lake 
—Parting  with  tlie   Soiitory  —  Under  what 


I  "  Td  every  Form  of  being  is  assigned,'* 
Thus  calmly  spke  the  venerable  Sage, 
"  Ai*  'OcHve  principle :— howe'fer  removed 
From  sense  and  observation,  it  subsists 
In  all  things,  m  all  natures ;  in  the  stars 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  unenduring  clouds. 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rocka, 
The  moving  waters,  and  the  invisible  air. 

I  Whate'er  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Beyond  itself,  communicating  good, 
A  simple  blessing,  or  with  evil  mixed: 
Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot 
No  chasm,  no  solitude ;  frort  link  to  link 
It  circulates,  the  Soul  of  all  the  worlds. 
This  is  the  freedom  of  the  universe ; 
Unfolded  still  the  more,  more  visible. 
The  more  we  khow ;  and  yet  is  reverenced 

least. 
And  least  respected  in  the  human  Mind, 
Its  roost   apparent  home.      The  food  of 

hope 
Is  meditated  action  ;  robbed  of  this 
Her  whole  support,  she  languishes  and  dies. 
We  perish  also ;  for  we  live  by  hope 
And  by  desire ;  we  see  by  the  glad  light 
And  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  futurity  ; 
And  so  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  life. 
To-morrow— nay  perchance  this  very  hour 
(For  every  moment  hath  its  own  to-mar^ 
row  I) 
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THE  excursion: 


Those  blooming  Boys,  whose  hearts  are  al- 
most sick 
With  present  triumph,  will  be  sure  to  find 
A  field  before  them  freshened  with  the  dew 
Of  other  expectations ; — m  which  course 
Their  happy  year  spins  round.    The  youtli 

obeys 
A  like  glad  impul:»e;  and  so  moves    the 

man 
'Mid    all    his    apprehensions,    cares,    and 

fears, — 
Or  so  he  ought  to  move      Ah  !  why  in  age 
Do  we  revert  so  fondly  to  tlie  walks 
Of  childhood — but  that  there  the  Soul  dis- 
cerns 
The  dear  memorial  footsteps  unimpaired 
Of  her  own  native  vigor ;  thence  can  hear 
Reverberations ;  and  a  choral  song, 
Commingling  with  the  mcense  that  ascends 
Undaunted,  toward  the  imperishable  heav- 
ens, 
From  her  own  lowly  altar  ? 

Do  not  think 
That  good  and  wise  ever  will  be  allowed, 
Though  strength  decay,  to  breathe  in  such 

estate 
As  shall  divide  them  wholly  from  the  stir 
Of  hopeful  nature.     Rightly  is  it  said 
That  Man  descends    into  the    Vale   of 

years ; 
Yet  have  I  thought  that  we  might   also 

speak. 
And  not  presumptuously,  I  trust,  of  Age, 
As  of  a  final  Eminence  ;  though  bare 
In  aspect  and  forbidding,  yet  a  point 
On  which  'tis  not  impossible  to  sit 
In  awful  sovereignty  ;  a  place  of  power, 
A  throne,  that  may  be  likened  unto  his 
Who,  in  some  placid  day  of  summer,  looks 
Down  from  a  mountain-top.— say  one  of 

those 
High  peaks  that  bound  the  vale  where  now 

we  are. 
Faint,  and  diminished  to  the  gazing  eye, 
Forest  and  field,  and  hill  and  dale  appear. 
With  ail  the  shapes   over    their    surface 

spread : 
But,  while  the  gross  and  visible  frame  of 

things 
Relinquishes  its  hold  upon  the  sense, 
Yea  almost  on  the  Mind  herself,  and  seems 
All  unsubstantialized,— how  loud  the  voice 
Of  waters,  with  invigorated  peal 
From  the  full  river  in  the  vale  below. 
Ascending  I     For  on  that  superior  height 
Who  sits  is  disencumbered  from  the  press 
Of  near  ol^tructions,  and  is  privileged 


To  breathe  in  solitude,  above  the  host 
Of  ever-humming  insects,  'mid  thin  air 
That  suits  not  them.     The  murmur  of  the 

leaves 
Many  and  idle,  visits  not  his  ear : 
This  he  is  freed  from,  and  from  thousand 

notes 
(Not    less  unceasing,  not  less  vain    than 

these). 
By  which  the  finer  passages  of  sense 
Are  occupied ;  and  tlie  Soul,  that  would  in- 

clin 
To  listen,  is  prevented  or  deterred. 

And  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that,  placed  bj 

age 
In  like  removal,  tranquil  though  severe. 
We  are  not  so  removed  for  utter  loss  ; 
But  for  some  favor,  suited  to  our  need  ? 
What  more  than  that  the  severing  should 

confer 
Fresh  power  to  commune  with  the  invisible 

world. 
And  hear  the  mighty  Mtieam  of  tendency 
Uttering,  for  elevation  of  our  thought, 
A  clear  sonomus  voice,  n  Audible 
To  tlie  vast  multitude :  whose  doom  it  is 
To  run  the  giddy  round  of  vam  delight. 
Or  fret  and  labor  on  the  Fiain  below. 

Bjit,  if  to  such  sublime  ascent  the  hopes 
Of  Man  mav  rise,  as  to  a  welcome  close 
And  termination  of  his  mortal  course; 
Them  only  can  such '  hope  inspire  whose 

minds 
Have  not  been  starved  by  absolute  ne«»1ect ; 
Nor  bociies  crushed  bv  unremitting  toil ; 
To  whom  kind  Nature,  therefore,  may  af- 
ford 
Proof  of  the  sacred  love  she  bears  for  all  ; 
Whose  birthright  Reason,  therefore,  may 

ensure. 
For  me,  consulting  what  I  feel  within 
In  times  when  most  existence  with  herself 
Is  satisfied,  I  cannot  bnt  believe 
That,  far  as  Vindly  Nature  hath  free  scope 
And  Reason's  sway  predominates ;  even  so 

far, 
Country,  society,  and  time  itself 
That  saps  the  individual's  bodily  frame, 
And  lays  the  generations  low  in  dust. 
Do.  by  the  almi2:ht>'  Ruler's  grace,  partake 
Of  one  maternal  sj^irit,  bringing  forth 
And  cherishing  with  ever-constant  love 
That  tires  not,  nor  betrays.     Our  life  is 

turned 
Out  of  her  course,  wherever  man  is  mads    j 
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An  offering,  or  a  sacrifice,  a  tool 
Or  implement,  -  passive  thmg  employed 
As  a  brute  mean,  without  acknowledgment 
Of  common  right  or  interest  in  the  end , 
Used  or  abused,  as  selfishness  may  prompt 
Say,  what  can  follow  for  a  rational  soul 
Perverted  thus,  but  weakness  m  all  good, 
And  strength  in  evil  ?    Hence  an  after-call 
For  chastisement,  and  custody,  and  bonds, 
And  oft-times  Death,  avenger  of  the  past. 
And  the  sole  guardian  in  whose  hands  we 

dare 
Entrust  the  future. — Not  for  these  sad  is- 
sues 
Was  Man  created  ;  but  to  obey  the  law 
Of  life,  and  hope,  and  action.    And  'tts 

known 
That  when  we  stand  upon  our  native  soil, 
Unelbowed  by  such  objects  as  oppress 
Our  active  powers,  those  powers  themselves 

become 
Strong  to  subvert  our  noxious  qualities : 
They  sweep  distemper  from  the  busy  day. 
And  make  the  chalice  of  the  big  round  year 
Run  o'er  with  gladness ;  whence  the  Being 

moves 
In  beauty  through  the  world ;  and  all  who 

see 
Bless  him,  rejoicing  in  his  neighborhoodi" 

"Then,**    said  the  Solitary,    "by  what 
force 
Of  language  shall  a  feeling  heart  express 
Her  sorrow  for  that  multitude  in  whom 
We  look  for  health  from  seeds  that  have 

been  sown 
In  sickness,  and  for  increase  in  a  power 
That  works  but  by  extinction  ?    On  them- 
selves 
They  cannot  lean,  nor  turn  to  their  own 

hearts 
To  know  what  they  must  do ;   their  wis- 
dom is 
To  look  into  the  eyes  of  others,  thence 
To  be  instructed  what  they  must  avoid : 
Or  rather,  let  us  say,  how  least  observed. 
How  with  most  (^uiet  and  most  silent  death. 
With  the  least  taint  and  injury  to  the  air 
The  oppressor  breathes,  their  human  form 

divine. 
And  their  immortal  soul,  may  waste  away.*' 

The  Sage  rejoined,  "I  thank  you— you 
have  spared 
My  voice  the  utterance  of  a  keen  regret, 
A  wide  compassion  which  with  vou  I  share. 
When,  heretofore,  1  pUccd  before  your  sight 


A  Little-one,  subjected  to  the  arts 
Of  modem  ingenuity,  and  made 
The  senseless  member  of  a  vast  machine, 
Serving  as  doth  a  spindle  or  1  wheel ; 
Think  not  that  pitying  him,  1  could  for- 
get 
The  rustic  Boy,  who  walks  the  fields,  un- 
taught ; 
The  slave  of  ignorance,  and  oft  of  want. 
And  miserable  hunger.     Much,  too  much, 
Of  this  unhappy  lot,  in  early  youth 
We  both  have  witnessed,  lot  which  1  myself 
Shared,  though  in  mild  and  merciful  degree ; 
Yet  was  the  mind  to  hindrances  exposed, 
Through  which  1  struggled,  not  without 

distress 
And  sometimes  injury,  like    a    lamb   en- 
thralled 
'Mid  thorns  and  brambles ;  or  a  bird  that 

breaks 
Through  a  strong  net,  and  mounts  upon  the 

wind, 
Though  with  her  plumes  impaired.   If  they, 

whose  souls 
Should  open  while  they  range  the  richer 

fields 
Of  merry  England,  are  obstructed  less 
By  indigence,  their  ignorance  is  not  less, 
Nor  less  to  be  deplored.      For  who  can 

doubt 
That  tens  of  thousands  at  this  day  exist 
Such  as  the  boy  you  painted,  lineal  heirs 
Of  those  who  once  were  vassals  of  her  soil. 
Following  its  fortunes  like  the  beasts  or 

trees 
Which  it  sustained.     But  no  one  takes  de- 
light 
In  this  oppression  ;  none  are  proud  of  it ; 
It  bears  no  sounding  name,  nor  ever  bore ; 
A  standing  grievance,  an  indigenous  vice 
Of    every    country    under    neaven.      My 

thoughts 
Were  turned  to  evils  that  are  new   and 

chosen, 
A  bondage  lurking  under  shape  of  good, — 
Arts,  in  themselves  beneficent  and  kind. 
But  all  too  fondly  followed  and  too  far  ;- 
To  victims,  which  the  merciful  can  see 
Nor  think  that  they  are  victims — turned  f  ^ 

wrongs. 
By  women,  who  have  children  of  their  own, 
Beheld     without    compassion,    yea     with 

S raise! 
e  of  mischief  by  the  wise  diffused 
With  gladness,  thinking  that  the  more  .t 

spreads 
The  healthier,  the  securer,  we  becomoj 


Delusion  iN[hich  a  moment  maaf  destroy ; 

Lastly,  I  mourned  for  those  whom  I  had 
seea 

Corrupted  and  cast  down,  on  favored, 
ground, 

Where  circumstances  and  nature  had  com- 
bined 

To  shelter  innocence,  and  cherish  l6ve ; 

Who,  but  £o(  this  intrusion*  would  have 
livedo 

Possessed  of  health,  and  stisengtb,  and  peace 
of  mind ; 

Thus  would  have  lived,  or  never  have  beeJL 
born, 

Alas !  what  differs  more  than  man  from 

man! 
And  whence  that  difference?    whence  but 

from  himself  ? 
For  see  the  universal  Race  endowed 
With  the  sa^ne  upright  form! — The  sun  mi 

fixed, 
And  the  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven 
Fixed,  within  reach  of  every  human  eye; 
The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears: 
The  vernal  field  infuses  fresh  delight 
Into  all  hearts.     Throughout  the  world  of 

sense, 
Even  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair. 
That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 
Without  reserve  or  veil :  and  as  a  power 
Is  salutary,  or  an  influence  sweet, 
Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 
That  power,  that  influencei  by  impartial 

law. 
Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all ; 
Reason,  and,  with  that  reason,  smiles  and 

tears; 
Imagination,  freedom  in  tlie  will ; 
Conscience  to  guide  and  check ;  and  deatlv 

to  be 
Foretasted,  immortality  conceived 
By  all,r— a  blissifiU  immortality, 
To  them  whose  holiness  on  earth  shall  make 
The  Spirit  capable  of  heaven,  assured. 
Strange,  then,  nor   less   than    monstrous, 

might  be  deemed 
The  failure,  if  the  Almighty,  to  t^iis  point 
Libera]  and  undistinguisning,  s|iould  hide 
The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 
From  common  understanding;  leaving  truth 
And  virtue,  difficult,  abstruse,  and  dark , 
Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few  ; 
Strange,  should  He  deal  herein  with  nice 

respects, 
And  frustrate  all  the  rest  1    Believe  it  not : 
The  luamal  duties  shine  aloft— -Uke  stars^ 


The  pharities  that  soothe^  and   heal,  and 

blessy 
Are  scattered  at  the   feet   of   Man--^Uko 

flowers. 
The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule, 
Kind  wishes,  and  good,  actions,  and.  pure 

thoughts;<~- 
No  mystery  is  here  I    Here  is  no  boon 
For  high — ^yet  not  for  low;  iot   proudly 

graced^^ 
Yet  not  foE  noeek  of,  heart    The  smoke 

ascends 
To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage4icaM^ 
As  from  the  haughtiest  palace.    He|  whose 

soul 
Ponders  this  true  equality,  naty  walk 
The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  aiul  hope ; 
Yet,  in  that  naaditation,  will  he  find 
Motive  to  sadder  grief,  as  we  have  founds 
Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown^ 
And  for  the  injustice  grieving,  that  hath 

made 
So  wide  a  difiference  between  maa  and.  noaa. 

Then  let  us  rather  fix  our   gladdened 

thoughts 
Upon  the  brighter  sceae.    How  blest  that 

pair 
Of  dooming  Boy^  (whom  we  beheld  even 

now) 
Blest. in  their  several  and  their  cooimoA  lot! 
A  few  short  hours  of  each  returning,  day 
The    thriving    prisoners  of  their    village- 
school  : 
.A^d  thence  let  loose,,  to  seek  their  pleasant 

homes 
Or  range  the  grassy  lawn  \n  vacancy  ^ 
To  breathe  and  to  be  happy,  run  and  shout 
Idle, — but  no  delay,  no  harm,  no  loss  ; 
For   evei?  gonial,  power  of-   heaveo  and 

earth. 
Through  all  the  seasons  of  the  changefuL 

year, 
Obsequiously  doth  tike  upon  herself 
To  labor  for  them  *,  bringing  each  in  tuna 
The    tribute    of     enjoyment,    kziowlc^dge, 

health. 
Beauty,    or    strength  I    Such    privilege  is 

theirs. 
Granted  alike  in  the  outset  of  their  course 
To  both ;  and,  if  that  partnership   must 

cease, 
I  grieve  not,"  to  the  Pastor  here  he  tumc^ 
"  Much  as  I  glory  in  that  child  of  yours, 
Repine  not  for  1ms  cottage-comrade,  iwfama 
Belike  no  higher  destiny  await^ 
Th^m  the  old  hereditary  wish  fulfilled  y 
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The  wish  Ccmt  liberty  to  Uv^-^cootent 
With  what  Heaven  gran  Island  die — in  peace 

of  wind  ^ 

Within  the  bosom  of  his  native  vale. 
At  leasts  w,hat^v,ei:  fate  the  nooo  of  life 
Reserves  for  either,  sure  it  is  that  both 
Have  l^^en  p^nwtted  to  e«joy.  the  dawn  \ 
Whether  regarded  as  a  jocund  time, 
That  in  itself  nuy  termioate,  or  lead 
In  couxse  of  nature,  to.  a  sobex  eve. 
Both  have  been  fairly  dealt  with ;  looking 

back 
They  will  atiav  that  justice  has  in  them 
Been  shown,  alike  to  body  and  to  mind." 

He  paused,  as  if  revolving  in  his  soul 
Some  wcigbty  matter;  then,  vyith  fervei^t 

voice 
And  an  impassioned  majes^,  exclaimed — . 
*'  O  for  the  coming  of  tlvit  glorious,  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest 

wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  Realm, 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  who  are^  bptn  to  serve  her  and  ob^y ; 
Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure 
For  aU  th«i  children  whom  her  soil  main- 
tains 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  inform 
The  misd  with  moral  and  religious  truth, 
Both    understood  and  practised,— so  that 

none, 
However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 
By  timely  oikute  unsu^tatoed;  or  ruA 
Into  a  wild  disordei ;  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  a  weary  life  without  the 

h^p 
Of  inteJectual  implements  and  tools; 
A  savage  horde  amipni^  the  civilized, 
A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  free! 
This  sacred  light  U%e  lisping  babe  prch 

claims 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  by  Heaven's  will, 
For  the  protection  of  his  innocence; 
And  the  rude  boy/— who,  having  overpast 
The  ninlesfi  age,  by  conscience  is  enrolled, 
Yet  mutinously  kiiits  hisi  angry  brow, 
And  lifts  his  wilful  hand  on  mischief  bent, 
Or  turns  the  godlike  faculty  of  speech 
To  impkoua  use— l^.  process  indirect 
Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his 

need. 
— This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced, 
This  universal  plea  in  vain  addressed, 
To  eyes  and  ears  of   parents  who  them- 

se)«M. 


Did,  in  the  time  of  their  necessity, 

Lirge    it   in   vain;  and,  therefore^  like  a 

PKayer 
That  from  the  humblest  floor  ascends  to 

heaven, 
It  mounts  to  reach  the  State's  parenta)  ear  ; 
WhfH  if  indeed  she  owns  a  mother's  heart, 
And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 
Oi-  gratitude,  to  Pravidence,  will  grapt 
The  unquestionable  good— wtuch  England) 

safe 
From  interference  of  external  force, 
May  grant  at  leiswe ;  widiout  risk  incurred 
That  what  in  wisdom  for  herself  she  doti)| 
Others  shall  e'er  be  able  to  undo. 

Look !  and  behold,  from  Calpe's  sunburnt 

cliffs 
To  the  flat  margin  of  the  Baltic  sea, 
Long-reverenced  titles  cast  away  as  weeds ; 
Laws  overturned;  and  territory  split,^ 
Like  fields  of  ice  rent  by  the  polar  w*nd, 
And  forced  to  join  in  less  obnoxious  shapes 
Which,  ere  they  gain  consistence,  by  a  gusifc 
Of  the  same  breath  are  shattered  and  de- 

s^oyqgL 
Meantime   the   sovereignty  of   these,  fair 

Isles 
Remains  entire  and  indivisible : 
And,  if  that  ignorance  were  removed,  which 

breeds 
Within  the  compass  of  their  several  shpre6 
Dark  discontent,  or  loud  commotion,  each 
Might  still  preserve  the  beautiful  repose 
Of  heavenly  bodies  shining  in  their  splieree* 
-.-The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 
Among  us,— hence  the  more  do  we  require- 
The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 
Cannot  subsist,  corcon^dence,  nor  peacoi 
Thus  d^ties  rising  out  of  good  possest 
And  prudent  caution  needful  to  avert 
impending  evil,  equally  require 
That  the  whole  people  should  be  taught  and 

trained. 
So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolve 
Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take 
Their  place :  and  genuine  piety  descend^ 
Like  an  inheritancet  from  age  to  age. 

With  such  foundations  laid,  avaunt  th^ 

feaK 
Of  numbers  crowded  on  their  native  soil, 
To  the  prevention  of  all  healfibful  growth 
Through  mutual  injury  1    Rather  in  theiayf 
Of  increase  and  the  mandate  frona  above 
Rejpicei!«»and  ye  hvre  spooial  cause  f\9p 

joy. 
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— For,  as  the  element  of  air  affords 
An  easy  passage  to  the  industrious  bees 
Fraught  with  their  burthens ;  and  a  way  as 

smooth 
For  those  ordained  to  take  their  sounding 

flight 
From  the  thronged  hive,  and  settle  where 

they  list 
In  fresh  abodes — their  labor  to  renew ; 
So  the  wide  waters,  open  to  the  power, 
The    will,    the    instincts,    and    appointed 

needs 
Of  Britain,  do  invite  her  to  cast  off 
Her  swarms,  and  in  succession  send  them 

forth ; 
Bound  to  establish  new  communities 
On  every  shore  whose  aspect  favors  hope 
Or  bold  adventure ;  promising  to  skill 
And  perseverence  their  deserved  reward. 

Yes,"  he  continued,  kindling  as  he  spake, 
'*  Change  wide,  and  deep,  and  silently  per- 
formed. 
This  Land  shall  witness ;  and  as  days  roll 

on, 
Earth's    universal    frame    shall  feel    the 

effect; 
Even  till  the  smallest  habitable  rock, 
Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
Of  humanized  society ;  and  bloom 
With  civil  arts,   that  shall  breathe  forth 

their  fragrance, 
A  grateful  tribute  to  all-mlinj?  Heaven. 
From  culture,  unexclusively  bestowed 
On  Albion's  noble  Race  in  freedom  bom^ 
Expect  these  mighty  issues ;  from  thepams 
And  faithful  care  of  unambitious  schools 
Instructing  simple  childhood's  ready  ear : 
Thence  look  for  these  magnificent  results  I 
— Vast  the  ciraimference  of  hope — and  ye 
Are  at  its  centre.  British  Lawgivers ; 
Ah  1  sleep  not  there  in  shame !    Shall  Wis- 
dom s  voice 
From    out    the    bosom  of  these  troubled 

times 
Repeat  the  dictates  of  her  calmer  mind, 
And  shall  the  venerable  halls  ye  fill 
Refuse  to  echo  the  sublime  decree? 
Trust  not  to  partial  care  a  general  good ; 
Transfer  not  to  futurity  a  work 
Of  urgent  need. — Your  Country  must  com- 
plete 
Her  glorious  destiny.     Begin  even  now, 
Now,  when  oppression,  like  the  Egyptian 

plague 
Of  darkness  stretched  o'er  guilty  Europe, 
?"^kff{i ' 


The  brightness  more  conspicuous  that  in- 
vests 

The  happy  Island  where  ye  think  and  act ; 

Now,  when  destruction  is  a  prime  pursuit. 

Show  to  the  wretched  nations  tor  what 
end 

The  powers  of  civil  polity  were  given." 

Abruptly  here,  but  with  a  graceful  air. 
The  Sage  broke  off.     No  sooner  had  he 

cea^ 
Than,  looking  forth,  the  gentle  lady  said, 
**  Behold    the    shades  of  afternoon     have 

faUen 
Upon    this    flowery    slope;    and  see — be- 
yond— 
The  silvery  lake  is  streaked  with   placid 

blue. 
As  if  preparing  for  the  peace  of  evening. 
How  temptingly  the  landscape  shines  I  The 

air  ' 

Breathes  invitation  :  easy  is  the  walk 
To  the  lake's  margin,  where  a  boat  lies 

moored 
Under  a  sheltering  tree." — Upon  this  hint 
We  rose  together  \  all  were  pleased ;  but 

'   most 
The    beauteous    girl,  whose    cheek    was 

flushed  with  joy. 
Light  as  a  sunbeam  glides  along  the  hills 
She  vanished — eager  to  imjMirt  the  scheme 
To  her  loved  brother  and  his  shy  compeer 
— Now    was  there  bustle  in    the   Vicar's 

house 
And  earnest  preparation. — Forth  we  went 
And  down  the  vale  along  the  streamlet's 

edge 
Pursued  our  way,  a  broken  company, 
Mute  or  conversing,  single  or  in  pairs. 
Thus  having  reached  a  bridge,  that  over- 
arched 
The  hasty  rivulet  where  it  lay  becalmed 
In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 
A  two-fold  image ;  on  a  grassy  bank 
A  snow-white  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  same !    Most  beautiful, 
On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 
Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathed  horns  su- 


perb, 
e  bre; 


The  breathing  creature  stood ;  as  beautiful, 

Beneath  him,  showed  his  shadowy  counter- 
part. 

Each  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his 
sky. 

And  each  seemed  centre  of  his  own  fair 
world  : 

Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  otheri 


Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  spl/eres, 
-Blended,  in  perfect  stillness,  to  our  sights  • 

^  Ah  !  what  a  pity  were  it  to  disperse. 
Or  to  disturb,  so  fair  a  spectacle, 
And  yet  a  breath  can  do  it  P' 

These  few  words 
The  Lady  whispered,  while  we  stood  and 

gazed 
Gathered  together,  all  in  still  delight, 
Not  without  awe.     Thence  passing  on,  she 

said 
In  like  low  voice  to  my  particular  ear, 
"  I  love  to  hear  that  eloquent  old  Man 
Pour  forth  his  meditations,  and  descant 
On  human  life  from  infancy  to  age. 
How  pure  his  spirit  I  in  what  vivid  hues 
His  mind  gives  back  the  various  forms  of 

things, 
Caught  in  their  fairest,  happiest,  attitude ! 
While  he  is  speaking,  I  have  power  to  see 
Even  as  he  sees ;  but  when  his  voice  hath 

ceased. 
Then,  with  a  sigh,  sometimes  I  feel,  as  now, 
*  That  combinations  so  serene  and  bright 
Cannot  be  lasting  in  a  world  like  ours, 
Whose  highest  beauty,  beautiful  as  it  is, 
Like  that  reflected  in  yon  quiet  pool. 
Seems  but  a  fleeting  sun-beam's  gift,  whose 

peace 
The  sufferance  onlv  of  a  breath  of  air  I 

More  had  she  said — but  sportive  shouts 
were  heard 
Sent  from  the  jocund  hearts  of  those  two 

Boys, 
Who,  bearing  each  a  basket  on  his  arm, 
Down  the  green  field  came  tripping  after 

us. 
With  caution  we  embarked  ;  and  now  the 

pair 
For  prouder  service  were  addrest;  but  each. 
Wishful  to  leave  an  opening  for  my  choice, 
Dropped  the  light  oar  his  eager  hand  had 

seized. 
Thanks  given  for  that  becoming  courtesy, 
Their  place  I  took— and  for  a  grateful  office 
Pregnant  with  recollections  of  the  time 
.When,  on  thy  bosom,  spacious    Winder- 
mere ! 
A  Youth,  I  practised  this  delightful  art; 
Tossed  on  the  waves  alone,  or  'mid  a  crew 
Of  joyous  comrades.    Soon  as.  the  reedy 

marge 
Was  cleared,  I  dipped,  with  arms  accordant, 

oars 
Free  from  obstruction :  and  the  boat  ad- 
vanced '    ' 


Throdgli   ciTstal   water,    smoothly   as  ^a 

hawk, 
That,  disentangled  from  the-  shady  boughs 
Of  some  thick  wood,  her  place  of  covert, 

cleaves 
With  correspondent  wings  the  abyss  of  a!r. 
— "  Observe,"  the  Vicar  said,  **  yon  rocky 

isle 
With  birch-trees  fringed;  my  hand  shall 

guide  the  helm, 
While  thitherward  we  shape  our  course ;  or 

while 
We  seek  that  other,  on  the  western  shore ; 
Where  the  bare  columns  of  those  lofty  fiis, 
Supporting  gracefully  a  massive  dome 
Of  sombre  foliage,  seem  to  imitate 
A  Grecian  temple  rising  from  the  Deep." 

"  Turn  where  we  may,"  said  I,  "  we  caot 

not  err 
In  this  delicious  region."— Cultured  slope^ 
Wild  tracts  of  forest-ground,  and  scattered 

groves. 
And  mountains  hare,  or  dothed  with  an- 
cient woods. 
Surrounded  us ;  and,  as  we  held  our  way 
Along  the  level  of  the  glassy  flood. 
They  ceased  not  to  surround  us ;  change  of 

place. 
From  kindred  features  diversely  combined, 
Producing  change  of  beauty  ever  new. 
—Ah !  that  such  beauty,  varying   in    the 

li^ht 
Of  living  nature,  cannot  be  portrayed 
By  words,  nor  by  the  pencil's  silent  skill ; 
But  is  the  property  of  him  alone 
Who  hath  beheld  it,  noted  it  with  care. 
And  in  his  mind  recorded  it  with  love  I 
Suffice  it,  therefore,  if  the  rural  Muse 
Vouchsafe  sweet  influence,  while  her  Poet 

speaks 
Of  trivial  occupations  well  devised. 
And  unsought  pleasures  springing  up  by 

chance ; 
And  if  some  friendly  Genius  had  ordained 
That,  as  the  day  thus  ^ar  had  been  enriched 
By  acquisition  of  sincere  delight. 
The  same  should  be  continued  to  its  close. 

One  spirit  animating  old  and  young 
A  gypsy-fire  we  kindl^  on  the  shore 
Of  the  fair  Isle  with  birch-trees  fringed—* 

and  there, 
Merrily  seated  in  a  ring,  partook 
A  choice  repast — served  by  our  young  com  - 

panions 
With  rival  earnestness  and  kindred  glee.    '' 


•  Lannchflifmm  qui  bandft  th^smm^MfeiDPe 

skimmed  the  lake ; 
WiAk'sbteite  we  rwmd  the  «ihoM  ;-H9^ei; 

9OQ0d« 

The  lovely  Girt  supplied — a  siivpki9Png, 
Whrntlont  toQe»  ««Aciie4  Mi  to  Ui«.  disitsuit 

To  be  repeated  thence,  but  gently  sank 
bgl^  tmr  ketit^ ;,  9»d€)<u»9<k  IM  poiMxCiil 

flood. 
RaptCMHs^y  w«  gi^hqved  fkiw«vy  spoils. 
From  land  and  water  ;  lilies  of  each  bue- 
GoMen  vad   white,  that   float   upon   tiie 

waves, 
And  court  the  wind ;  and  leav«s  of  that  sl^ 

plant, 
(H«r  flowersi  ware  shed)  tb«  lily  <rf  the 

vale, 
That  iovei  th»  grmwd,  »nd  from  the  sun 

withholds 
Her  penaivQ  beauty ;  from  the  hKQi»«  her 

9W«et»» 

SmcU  product,  aad  such  pastime,  did  the 
place 
Aod  SQosoB  yiekl ;  but j  as  we  ro^embarked, 
Leaving,  in  quest  of  o^er  scenes,  the  shore 
OC  that  wild  spot,  the  Solitary  said 
In  a  low  voice,  yet  careless  who  might  hear, 
**  The  flfe^that  burned  so  bngfatly  tot  o«r 

wish, 
Wh^re  is  it  now  ?~Deserted  on  the  beach- 
Dying,  or  dead!     Nor  shall  the  fanning 

breeze 
Revive  its  ashes.     What  care  we  £or  this, 
Whose  ends  are  gained?    Behold  an  em- 
blem here 
Of  one  da3r's  pleasure,  and  all  mortal  joys  1 
And,  in  this  unpremeditated  slight 
■  Of  that  which  is  no  lunser  needed,  see 
The  common  course  of  numan  gratitude !  ** 

This  plaiatlve  note  disturbed  not  the  le- 

pose 
Of  the  stiU  evening.    Right  across  the  lake 
Oor  pinnace  moves;  then,  coasting  creek 

and  bay, 
Glades  we  behold,  and  into  thickets  peep, 
Where  couch  the  spotted  deer  ;  or  raise  our 

eyes 
To  shaggy  steefts  on  which  the  careless 

goat 
Browsed  by  the  side  of  dashini;  waterfalls : 
Ana  thus  the  bark,,  meandering  with  the 

^re, 
Pursued  her  voyage,  till  a  natural  pier 

Of  juttiiig  KKk  iiurited  w  to  imi 


AkcttA  follow  Mt^P^^tPKlfid, 
Wfl  <]M)  9i  gi:eoa,  bilVs.  v^;,  sm,  9»  we 

clomb. 
The  ViWey,,  opening  out  her  bosom,  gave 
Fair  prospects  intercepted  less  and  h^ 
O'er  the  flat  meadows  and- indented  ooaafr 
'  Of  the  smooth  ^e,  ifi  compass  oeea : — Cv 
'off, 
And  y^tL  conspicuous,,  stood,  the  <;M  C&imi^ 

tower, 
-  lii  majesty-  prtsidhtg  ever  ffeMs 
And  habitations  seemingly  preserved 
From  all  intrusion  of  the  restless  worM 
By  rocks  impassable  and  mountains  huge. 

Soft  heath  tlus  ckvated  spot  sun 
And  choice  of  mossrclad  stooea.  whi 

couched 

Or  sate  reclined ;  admiring  quieitly- 
The  general  aspect  of  the  scene;  but  eadb 
Not  seldom  over  anxious  to  viajke  known 
Hifl  owtt  disGOverieai ;  or  to  favorite  points. 
Directing  notice,  merely  from  a  wish 
To  impart  a  )Qy,  imperfect  wh^le  uasharodl 
That  rapturous,  mom^t  never  shaU  I  f<u> 

get 
Whaa  these  particular  interest  were  effaeod 
From  every  nixidl—r  Already  had  tlie  9un» 
Sialung  with  Ittsi  th«B  ordiQ««y  state* 
Attained  his  western  bound;  but  tsiys  of 

lights- 
Now  suddenly  diverging  from  the  orb 
Retired  behind  the  mountain  tops  or  veiled 
By  the  dense  air — shot  upwards    to    the 

crown 
Of  the  bluQ  firmament— aloft,  and  wide : 
And  multitudes  of  Httle  floating  clouds, 
Through  their  ethereal  texture  pierced — ere 

we. 
Who  saw,  of  change  were  conscious— had 

become 
Vivid  as  fire ;  clouds  separately  poised, — 
Innumerable  multitude  of  forms 
Scattered  through  half  the  circle  of  the  sky; 
And  giving  back,  and   shedding  each  oo 

each. 
With  prodigal  communion,  the  bright  hues 
Which  from  the  unapparent  fount  of  glory 
They  had  imbibed,  and  ceaised  not  to  re» 

ceive. 
That  which  the  heavens  disphyed^  the  liqind 

deep 
Repeated ;  but  with  unity  snbUme  f 

While  from  the  grassy  mQuntain^s  qpqn 
side 
We  gJUed,  in  sUfnce  hiisM^  vith  cy«i  lih 
tent 
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On  the  refulgent  spectacle,  diffused 
Through  earth,  sky,  water,  and  all  visible 

space. 
The  Priest  in  holy  transport  thus  exclaimed : 

**  Eternal  SpWt  I  universal  God  \ 
Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought, 
Save  by  degrees  and  steps  which  thou  hast 

delved 
To  furnish ;  for  this  effluence  of  thyself, 
To  the  infirmity  of  mortal  sense 
Vouchsafed ;  this  local  transitory  type 
Of  thy  paternal  splendors,  and  the  pomp 
Of  those  who  fill  thy  courts  in  highest  nea- 

ven,.. 
The  radant  Cherubim ; — accept  the  thanks 
Which  we,  thy  humble  Creatures,  here  con- 
vened, 
Presume   to   offer;   we,  who — from    the 

breast 
Of  the  frail  earth,  permitted  to  behold 
The  faint  reflections  only  of  thy  face — 
A.re  yet  exalted,  and  in  soul  adore  I 
Such  as  they  are  who  in  thy  presence  stand 
Unsullied,  incorruptible,  and  drink 
Imperishable  majesty  streamed  forth 
From   thy  empyreal  throne,  the  elect  of 

earth 
Shall  be— divested  at  the  appointed  hour 
Of  all  dishonor,  cleansed  from  mortal  stain. 
—Accomplish,   then,  their   number;   and 

conclude 
Time's  weary  course !    Or  if,  by  thy  decree. 
The  consummation  that  will  come  by  stealth 
Be  yet  far  distant,  let  thy  Word  prevail, 
•Oh  I  let  thy  Word  prevail,  to  take  away 
The  sting  of  human  nature.    Spread  the 

law. 
As  it  is  written  in  thy  holy  book, 
Throughout  all  lands :  let  every  nation  hear 
The  high  behest,  and  every  heart  obey ; 
Both  for  the  love  of  purity,  and  hope 
Which  it  affords,  to  such  as  do  thy  will 
And  persevere  in  good,  that  they  shall  rise. 
To  have  a  nearer  view  of  thee,  in  heaven. 
—Father  of  good  1  this  prayer  in  bounty 
^      grant, 

In  mercy  grant  it,  to  thy  wretched  sons. 
Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  persecution  cease. 
And  cruel  wars  expire.     The  way  is  marked, 
The  guide  appointed,  and  the  ransom  paid. 
Alas  I  the  nations,  who  of  yore  received 
These  tidings,  and  in   Christian    temples 

meet 
The  sacred  truth  to  acknowledge,  linger 

still; 
Preferring  bonds  and  darkness  to  a  state 


Of  holy  freedom,  by  redeeming  love 
Proffered  to  all,  while  yet  on  earth  detained 

So  fare  the  many ;  and  the  thoughtfiA 

few, 
Who  in  the  anguish  of  their  souls  bewail 
This  dire  perverseness,  cannot  choose  bal 

ask, 
Shall  it  endure? — Shall  enmity  and  strife, 
Fals^ood  and  guile,  be  left  to  sow  thek 

seed; 
And  the  kind  never  perish  ?    Is  the  hope 
Fallacious,  or  shall  nghteousness  obtain 
A  peaceable  dominion,  wide  as  earth, 
And  ne'er  to  fail  ?    Shall  that  blest  day  a^ 

rive 
When  they,  whose  choice  or  lot  it  is  to  dweU 
In  crowded  cities,  without  fear  shall  live 
Studious  of  mutual  benefit  ,  and  he. 
Whom  Mom  awakens,  among  dews  and 

flowers 
Of  every  clime,  to  till  the  lonely  field. 
Be  happy  in  himself  ?— The  law  of  faith 
Workmg  through  love,  such  conquest  shall 

it  gain. 
Such  triumph  over  sin  and  guilt  achieve  } 
Abnighty  Lord,  thy  further  grace  impart  1 
And  with  that  help  the  wonder  shall  be 

Men 
Fulfilled,  the  hope  accomplished ;  and  thy 

praise 
Be  sung  with  transport  and  unceasing  joy. 

Once,"  and  with  mild  demeanor,  as  be 

spake, 
On  us  the  venerable  Pastor  turned 
His  beaming  eye  that  had  been  raised  to 

Heaven, 
"  Once,  while  the  name,  Jehovah,  was  a 

sound 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  sea-girt  isle 
Unheard,  the  savage  nations   bowed   the 

head 
To  Gods  delighting  in  remorseless  deeds ; 
Gods  which  themselves  had  fashioned,  to 

pi'omote 
111  purposes,  and  flatter  foul  desires. 
Then,  m  the  bosom  of  yon  mountain  cove, 
To  those  inventions  of  corrupted  man 
Mysterious    rites    were    solemnized;   and 

there — 
Amid  impending  rocks  and  gloomy  woods— 
Of  those  teriffic  Idols  some  received 
Such  dismal  service,  that  the  loudest  voice 
Of  the  swoln  cataracts    (which    now   are 

heard 
Soft  murmurinflr)  was  too  weak  to  over* 

come. 
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Thoagh  aided  by  wild  winds,  the  groans 

and  shrieks 
Of  human  victims,  offered  up  to  appease 
Or  to  propitiate.    And,  if  living  eyes 
Had  visionary  faculties  to  see 
The  thing  that  hath  been  as  the  thing  that  is, 
Aghast  we  might  behold  this  crystal  Mere 
Bedimraed  with  smoke,  in  wreaths  volumin- 
ous, 
Flung  from  the  body  of  devouring  fires, 
To  1  aranis  erected  on  the  heights 
By  priestly  hands,  for  sacrifice  performed 
Exultingly,  in  view  of  open  day 
And  full  assemblage  of  a  barbarous  host ; 
Or  to  Andates,  female  Power,  who  gave 
(For  so  they  fancied)  glorious  victory. 
— ^A  few  iiide  monuments   of   mountain- 
stone 
Survive ;   all  else  is  swept   away. —  How 

bright 
The  appearances  of  things!     From  such, 

how  changed 
The  existing  worship ;  and  with  those  com- 
pared, ^ 
The  worshippers  how  innocent  and  blest! 
So  wide  the  difference,  a  willing  mind 
Might  almost  tliink,  at  this  affecting  hour, 
That  paradise,  the  lost  abode  of  man, 
Was  raised  a':;ain  :  and  to  a  happy  few, 
In  its  original  beauty,  here  restored. 

Whence  but  from  thee,  the  true  and  only 
God, 
And  from  the  faith  derived  through  Him 

who  bled 
Upon  the  cross,  this  marvellous  advance 
Of  good  from  evil  ?  as  if  one  extreme 
Were  left,  the  other  gained. — O  ye,  who 

come 
To  kneel  devoutly  v\  yon  reverend  Pile, 
Called  to  such  office  by  the  peaceful  sound 
Of  sabbath-bells ;  and  ye,  who  sleep  in  earth, 
All    cares    forgotten,  round    its    hallowed 

walls! 
For  you,  in  presence  of  this  little  band 
Gathered  together  on  the  green  hill-side, 
Your  Pastor  is  embolden^  to  prefer 
Vocal  thanksgivings  to  the  eternal  King ; 
Whose  love,  whose  counsel,  whose    com- 
mands, have  made 
Your  very  poorest  rich  in  peace  of  thought 
And  in  good  works ;  and  him,  who  is  en- 
dowed 
With  scantiest  knowledge,  master  of   all 

truth 
Which  the  salvation  of  his  soul  requires. 
Conscious  of  that  abundant  favor  showered 


On  you,  the  children  of  my  humble  care. 
And  this  dear  land,  our  country,  while  oa 

earth 
We  sojourn,  have  I  lifted  up  my  soul, 
Joy  giving  voice  to  fervent  gratitude. 
These  barren  rocks,  your  stem  inheritance : 
These  fertile  fields,  that  recompense  your 

pains; 
The  shadowy  vale,  the  sunny  mountain- 
top; 
Woods  waving  in  the  wind  their  lofty  heads, 
Or  hushed;    the  roaring  waters,  and  the 

still— 
They  see  the  offering  of  my  lifted  hands. 
They  hear  my  lips  present  their  sacrifice, 
They  know  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even  : 
For,  though  in  whispers  speaking,  the  full 
heart  piim. 

Will  find  a  vent ;  and  thought  is  praise  to 
Audible  praise,  to  thee,  omniscient  Mind, 
From  whom  all  gifts  descend,  all  blessings 
flow  1 " 

This  vesper-service  closed,  without  delay, 
From  that  exalted  station  to  the  plain 
Descending,    we    pursued    our  homeward 

course. 
In  mute  composure,  o'er  the  shadowy  lake. 
Under  a  faded  sky.     No  trace  remained 
Of   those   celestial    splendors;    gray    the 

vault — 
Pure,  cloudless,  ether ;  and  the  star  of  eve 
Was  wanting ;  but  inferior  lights  appeared 
Faintly,  too  faint  almost  for  sight;    and 

some 
Above  the  darkened  hills  stood  boldly  forth 
In  twinkling  lustre,  ere  the  boat  attained 
Her  mooring-place ;  where,  to  the  shelter- 
ing tree 
Our  youthful  Voyagers  bound  fast  her  prow, 
With    prompt  yet    careful   hands.      This 

done,  we  paced 
The  dewy  fields ;  but  ere  the  Vicar*s  door 
Was  reached,  the  Solitary  checked  his  steps  , 
Then,  intermingling  thanks,  on  each  be- 
stowed 
A  farewell  salutation  ;  and,  the  like 
Receiving,  took  the  slender  path  that  leads 
To  the  one  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell : 
But  turned  not  without  welcome  promise 

made 
That  he  would  share  the  pleasures  and  pur- 
suits 
Of  yet  another  summer's  day,  not  loth 
To  wander  with  us  through  the  fertile  vales. 
And  o'er  the  mountain-wastes.    '*  Another 
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Said  he, ''  shall  shine  upon  us,  ere  we  part ; 
Another  sun,  and  peradventure  more ; 
If  time,  with  free  consent,  be  yoi^rs  to  give, 
And  season  favors." 

To  enfeebled  Power, 
From    this   communion    with    uninjured 

Minds, 
What  renovation  had  been  brought;  and 

what 
Degree  of  healine  to  a  wounded  spirit, 
Dejected,  and  habitually  disposed 


To  seek,  in  degradation  of  the  Kind, 
Excuse  and  solace  for  her  own  defects ; 
How  far  those  erring  notions  were  r^ormed ; 
And  whether  aught,  of  tendency  as  good 
And    pure,  from    further  intercourse   en- 
sued; 
This— if  delightful  hopes,  as  heretofore, 
Inspire  the  serious  song,  and  gentle  Hearts 
Cherish,   and   lofty    Minds    approve    the 

past — 
My  future  labors  may  not  leave  untold. 


